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VUion  of  Old  Babykm  • 
WatehCx7  .... 
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INSULARITIES. 

It  is  more  or  less  the  habit  of  every 
coantry — ^more  or  leae  commendAble  ia  every 
case— to  exalt  itself  and  Its  iDBtltntioos  above 
every  other  coantrv,  and  be  vain-glorious. — 
Oat  of  the  partialitfefl  thus  engendered  and 
maintained,  there  has  arisen  a  great  deal  of 
vtUriotism,  and  a  great  deal  of  pnblic  spirit 
On  the  olAcr  hand,  it  is  of  paramonnt  Impor- 
tance to  every  nation  that  its  boastfalness 
should  not  generate  prejndioe,  convention- 
ality, and  a  cherishing  of  unreasonable  ways 
of  acting  and  thinking,  which  have  nothing 
in  them  deserving  of  respect,  but  are  ridicu- 
lous or  wrong. 

We  English  people,  owing  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  our  insular  position,  and  In  a  small 
degree  to  the  facility  with  which  we  have 
permitted  electioneering  lords  and  gentle- 
men to  pretend  to  think  for  us,  and  to  repre- 
sent our  weaknesses  to  us  as  our  strength, 
have  been  in  particular  danger  of  contract- 
ing haVits  which  we  will  call  for  our  present 
purpose,  InsularUice.  Our  object  in  this 
paper,  is  to  string  together  a  few  examples. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  generally, 
people  dress  according  to  their  personal  con- 
venience and  inclinations.  In  that  capital 
which  is  supposed  to  set  the  fashion  in 
aflhirs  of  dress,  there  is  an  especial  indepen- 
dence in  this  regard.  If  a  man  in  Paris 
have  an  idiosyncracy  on  the  subject  of  an^ 
article  of  attire  between  his  hat  and  his 
boots,  ho  gratifies  it  without  the  least  idea 
l^t  It  can  1)0  anybody's  affair  but  his ;  nor 
does  anybody  else  make  it  his  affair.  If, 
indeed,  there  be  anything  obviously  conve- 
nient or  tasteful  in  the  peculiaritv,  then  it 
soon  ceases  to  be  a  peculiarity,  and  is  adopted 
by  others.  If  not,  it  is  let  alone.  In  the 
meantime,  the  commonest  man  in  the  streets 
does  not  consider  it  at  all  essential  to  his 
character  as  a  true  Frenchman,  that  he 
should  howl,  stare,  jeer,  or  otherwise  make 
himself  offensive  to  the  author  of  the  inno- 
vation. That  word  has  ceased  to  bo  Old 
Boguey  to  him  since  he  ceased  to  be  a  serf, 
and  he  leaves  the  particular  sample  of  in- 
novation to  come  in  or  go  out  upon  its 
merit*?. 

Our  strong  English  prejudice  against  any- 
thing of  this  kind  that  is  new  to  the  eye, 


forms  one  of  our  decided  Insularities.  It 
is  disappearing  before  the  extended  know- 
ledge of  other  countries  consequent  upon 
steam  and  electricity,  but  it  is  not  gone 
yet  The  hermetically-sealed,  black,  stiff, 
chimnev-pot,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which 
we  call  a  hat,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
neither  convenient  nor  graceful ;  but,  there 
are  very  few  middle-aged  gentlemen  within 
two  hours'  reach  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
who  would  bestow  their  daughters  on  wide- 
awakes, however  estimable  the  wearers. — 
Smith,  Payne  and  Smith,  or  Ransom  and  Co., 
would  probably  consider  a  run  upon  the 
house  not  at  all  unlikely.  In  the  event  of 
their  clerks  coming  to  business  in  caps,  or 
with  such  felt-fasblons  on  their  heads  as 
didn't  give  them  the  head-ache,  and  as  they 
could  wear  comfortably  and  cheaply.  During 
the  dirt  and  wet  of  at  least  half  the  year 
in  London,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort,  and 
a  great  saving  of  expense  to  a  large  class 
of  persons,  to  wear  the  trousers  gathered 
up  aboat  the  leg  as  a  Zouave  does,  with 
a  long  gaiter  below — to  shift  which,  is  to 
shift  the  whole  mud-incumbcrcd  part  of  the 
dress,  and  to  be  dry,  and  clean  directly. — 
To  such  clerks,  and  others  with  much 
out-door  work  to  do,  as  could  afford  it. 
Jack-boots,  a  much  more  costlv  article, 
would,  for  similar  reasons,  be  excellent  wear. 
But  what  would  Griggs  and  Bodger  say  to 
Jack-boots  ?  They  would  say,  "  This  sort  of 
thing,  sir,  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  the  house 
has  been  accustomed  to,  you  will  bring  the 
house  into  the  Gazette,  you  must  ravel  out 
four  Inches  of  trousers  daily,  sir,  or  you  must 
go." 

Some  years  ago,  we,  the  writer,  not  being 
in  Griggs  and  Bodger's,  took  the  liberty  of 
buying  a  great  coat  which  we  saw  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  London, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  in  our  eyes  the 
most  sensible  great  coat  we  had  ever  seen. 
Taking  the  further  liberty  to  wear  this  great 
coat  after  we  had  bought  it,  we  became  a  sort 
of  Spectre,  eliciting  the  wonder  and  terror  of 
our  fellow-creatores  as  we  flitted  along  the 
streets.  We  accompanied  the  coat  to  Swit- 
zerland for  six  months ;  and,  althoogh  it  was 
perfectly  new  there,  we  found  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  portent  of  the  least  importance. 
We  accompanied  It  to  Paris  for  another  six 
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BitmUis ;  and,  Alihongh  it  was  perfeetl/  new 
tbere  toOi  nobody  miaded  it.  Tbla  ooAt^  lo 
Ittloler&blo  to  Britam^  was  aottdng  more  nor 
lesa  tb&n  the  Ioobo*  wide-dotTed  mAQtle, 
eaay  to  pat  on,  ea^  (o  pat  off,  and  cruahing 
notblQg  beneath  it,  wmdi  ever j bod/  now 
wears. 

Durirtf^  hundreds  of  years,  it  wm  the  cns- 
tom  la  England  to  wear  beards.  It  became, 
in  coarse  of  time,  one  of  our  loffuliiritica  to 
ehsTe  cloee,  Whereaa,  in  ymoit  alJ  the  atlier 
conntriea  of  Europe,  more  or  kn  of  moaatat^lie 
and  beard  was  habituallj  wora,  It  came  to  he 
edtabllsbed  in  this  fspeck  of  %n  bland,  bm  an 
Inffnlarltf  from  which  there  was  no  a]»pcal, 
that  an  Eagli^bmaD,  whether  he  likeiJ  it  or  not, 
muft  hew,  hack,  and  rasp  bU  cbio  and  opp^r 
lip  daily-  Tbe  inconvenience  af  thie  infuUl- 
ble  test  of  Bntisb  reapectability  waa  ao  widely 
felt,  that  fortuDca  were  made  by  razors,  mzor- 
strop9,honc».  pBjstea,  ehaving-ioaps,  emoUients 
for  the  BOoLhiiig  of  the  tortared  ekJo,  all  sorl« 
of  contrivanceit  to  lessen  the  misery  of  the 
ihavlBg  proceefi  and  diminiiih  the  amonot  of 
time  it  occupied-  This  particular  losnlarity 
eren  went  some  milea  further  on  the  broad 
bighway  of  Nonsense  tban  other  losularitles ; 
for  it  not  only  tabooed  nn^om  eiviliane,  bat 
claiiaed  for  one  particttlar  and  ¥ery  HnLit^d 
miiitafj  clasB  Ibe  aole  right  to  dlspeiiflo  with 
raEors  a$  to  their  opper  lips.  We  Ten  tu  red 
to  luggeat  In  tb is  journal  that  ibe  prohibition 
kWsa  ridloQlons,  and  to  eJiow  aome  reaiiOQ 
why  it  WM  f  idiculoua.  The  Instilarity  Laving 
no  Benee  in  it,  haa  since  be«a  loriiig  ground 
every  day. 

One  ol  our  most  remarkable  Iiiiii]ulti«i  is 
a  tendency  to  be  firmly  peramdcd  that  what 
b  not  Engl  lab  ii  not  nataral,  In  the  Fine 
Artfl  department  of  the  French  Exhibition, 
recently  closed,  we  repeatedly  heard,  even 
from  the  more  educated  and  rcHcctive  of  our 
conntrymeii,  that  corlam  pictures  whkh  ap- 
*peared  to  possesa  groat  merit — of  whieh  not 
the  lowest  item  was,  that  they  poseeseed  tbe 
merit  of  a  vigorous  and  bold  Idea— were  all 
very  well,  but  were  ^'  tbcatrieal."  Coacel  ving 
tbe  difference  between  a  dramatic  picture 
and  a  theatrical  picture,  to  be,  that  in  the 
former  case  a  Etory  ie  Btrikmgly  told,  without 
apparent  coBf^ioufineEs  of  a  flpeelator,  and 
that  in  tbe  latter  case  the  groups  at'e  obtru- 
lively  coqBclous  of  a  spectator,  and  are  ob- 
vjouf^ly  dressed  up  and  doing  (or  not  doing) 
cortaiu  things  with  an  eye  to  the  ipeciator, 
and  not  for  the  pake  of  tbe  story  ;  we  sought 
in  vain  for  thii^  defect.  Taking  further  pains 
tben^  to  find  out  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
theatrical,  we  found  that  tbe  aettoaa  and 
(j^^sturcB  of  the  figures  were  not  Englisk — 
That  \3  lo  jiay, — tb*3  fij^es  expro*>eiQg  them- 
ielvos  in  the  vivacloua  manner  natural  in  & 
greater  or  less  degree  to  tbe  whole  great  coa- 
tlnent  of  Europe,  were  overcharged  and  out 
of  ih^  truth,  because  they  did  not  es:prcsa 
themBelvee  in  the  manner  of  our  little  Island 
—which  b»o  very  exceptional,  that  it  always 


placet  an  Englishman  at  a  diBadvantage,  out 
of  his  own  couutry,  until  hie  fine  sterling 
qnalittes  shine  through  bis  ejtternal  formality 
and  constraint.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more 
unreaionable,  say,  than  that  we  ehould  re- 
quire a  Freocbman  of  tbe  days  of  Robe*fpierre, 
10  be  taken  out  of  hia  jail  to  the  gniflotine 
with  the  calraneeg  of  Clopham  or  the  respecta- 
bility of  Riehmond  Illli,  aft^^r  a  trial  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  in  eighteen  handred 
and  flfty^ix.  And  yet  this  exactly  Hlustratea 
the  requirement  of  the  particular  lasularity 
under  conalderalion. 

When  iball  we  get  rid  of  the  Insolarlty  of 
being  afmid  to  make  the  moat  of  ^mall  re- 
soarcesj  and  the  best  of  scanty  means  of 
enjoyment?  In  PaHi  (as  in  innumerable 
other  places  and  countrlef)  a  man  wbo  ha« 
BIX  square  feet  of  yard^  or  six  square  feet  of 
houBctop,  adorns  it  in  bis  own  poor  way,  and 
ait«  there  in  the  fine  weather  because  he  likes 
to  do  it,  because  he  chooftea  to  do  it,  bccauia 
he  baa  got  nothing  better  of  his  own,  and  has 
never  been  laughed  out  of  the  onjjyment  of 
what  be  hm  got  Equally,  he  will  t^lt  at  his 
door,  or  In  bli  bAleony^  or  out  on  tbe  pave- 
ment, because  it  is  cheerful  and  pleasant  and 
be  likes  to  see  the  life  of  the  city.  For  the 
last  seventy  years  hia  family  have  not  been 
tormenting  their  lives  with  costinual  en- 
qairtet  and  speculationa  whether  other  fami- 
lies, above  and  below,  to  the  right  and  to  tho 
left,  over  the  way  and  roand  the  corner, 
would  consider  theee  recroationfl  genteel,  or 
would  do  the  like,  or  would  not  do  the  like. 
Thatabommable  old  Tyrant. MaflameGnindy, 
hfta  never  lieen  of  his  ttcquainttince.  Tbe  re- 
etilt  Is,  that,  with  a  very  small  income  and  in 
a  very  dear  city,  be  hm  more  innocent  plea- 
sure than  fifty  EagllBbmeo  of  the  same  con- 
dition ;  and  ia  dli^tinetly,  in  Kpife  of  our  pei^ 
puaaion  to  the  contrary  (another  Ineularitj  !) 
a  more  domcBtlo  man  than  the  EafJcH-^hman, 
in  regard  of  his  simple  pleasures  bein^,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  divided  with  hia  wife 
and  children.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  being  en.«y  and  cheap,  and  profoundly 
independent  of  Madame  Grundy. 

But,  thiii  luBulanty  rests,  not  to  the  credit 
of  England,  on  a  more  palpable  founda^on 
than  perhaps  any  other.  The  old  «cbool  of 
Tory  writers  did  bo  pertinatioualy  labor  to 
cover  all  easily  avallabie  recri^ationa  atid 
cheap  rcHcfw  from  the  monotony  of  oummon 
life,  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  that  great 
numbers  of  the  English  pcopk'  got  scared 
into  being  dull,  and  are  only  now  beginning 
to  recover  their  courage.  The  object  of  these 
writers,  when  they  had  any  object  beyond  an 
insolent  disparagement  of  the  life-blood  of 
the  natino,  w«a  to  jeer  tha  weaker  members 
of  the  middle  olass  into  making  themiselves  a 
poor  fringe  on  tbe  skirts  of  tae  class  al>ovo 
them,  inatead  of  occupying  their  own  honest, 
honorable,  independent  place.  Unfortunately^ 
they  succeeded  only  too  well,  and  to  tbw 
grievous  source  may  be  traced  many  of  our 
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present  political  ilia*  la  no  coantrj  bat 
England  have  the  only  meana  imd  scenea  of 
relaA'Atloa  w)lhm  the  reach  of  some  mlUba  or 
two  of  people  been  system ulicolly  lampooned 
ftud  derided*  Tbia  disgraciirLU  Insularity  ex* 
lata  no  longer.  Stilly  mma  weak  trace.i  of  its 
eoiiteroptuoas  spirit  mny  occaaioaftlly  be 
foQtwI,  e^en  la  very  nnlikoly  places.  The  ac- 
Gompliflhcd  Mr.  Maca^ulay,  in  the  third  Tolume 
qT  bia  brilUatit  History,  writes  loftily  abont 
"  the  tbo  uplands  of  clerks  and  nLLllinen)  who 
are  now  thrown  m(o  rapttirea  by  the  sight  of 
Looh  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond/^  No  such 
responsible  gentlemenin  France  or  Germany, 
writing  history  ^writing  anything—would 
Ihiok  it  fine  to  aneer  at  any  moffeuMTe  and 
useful  claaa  of  bis  fellow  Bubjecta,  If  the 
clerks  and  milliners — who  pair  off  arm  in 
arm.  by  thona^nd^  for  Loch  Katrine  and 
Locb  Lomond,  lo  celebrate  the  Early  CJo«lng 
Moveneat,  we  prL^euntE?— will  only  itnagme 
tbelr  prescDoe  poisoning  those  waters  to  the 
maj^Uo  historian  &j  he  rores  alotJg  the 
banks,  looking  for  whig  Membera  of  Far- 
Iiameai  to  Fjmpatbise  with  bim  in  admi- 
ration of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  we  think 
they  will  be  amply  avenged  in  the  absurdity 
of  the  picture. 

Not  ottQ  of  onr  Insularities  is  so  aatoniah- 
ing  io  the  ejes  of  an  idtelligeat  foreigner,  aa 
the  Court  NewBman.  He  is  one  of  the  absurd 
little  obstructions  perpetually  In  the  way  of 
our  being  understood  abroad.  The  qalet  great- 
ness and  independence  of  the  nail  octal  eba- 
ficter  seemi  ao  irreconcileable  with  its  having 
■nj  BllEfoction  ia  the  da  11  slipslop  about  the 
llopii  9M  the  gardens,  and  about  the  PriDCe 
Consortia  going  a-hnntiog  and  cotoing  back  to 
lunch,  and  about  Mr.  Gibbs  and  the  ponies, 
and  about  the  Royal  Uigbneases  on  horse- 
back and  tho  Boyal  infanta  taking  carriage 
exercis(?a,  and  about  tbe  slopes  and  the  gardens 
Agam,  and  the  Prince  consort  again,  and  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  the  ponies  again,  and  the  Eoyal 
Higbuesseif  on  horseback  again,  and  tbo 
Eoral  ijifants  taking  carriage  exerclfic  again, 
and  m  on  for  every  day  in  the  week  and 
every  week  in  the  year^  that  In  questionf*  of 
liaport&tice  the  English  as  a  people,  really 
ndtt  ilieif  jnat  recognition.  Similar  smafi 
betr  ifl  chronicled  with  the  greatest  care 
about  the  nobility  in  their  couatry-bou8e«. 
It  is  in  vain  to  represent  that  the  Englisb 
people  dou't  care  about  these  insigni^cant 
detail*  and  daa't  waat  them  i  that  ai^gra- 
rates  tbe  mlnmderstanding.  If  they  douH 
want  thena,  why  do  they  havo  them!  If 
they  feel  tbe  effect  of  them  to  be  ridiculous; 
why  do  they  consent  to  he  made  ridiculous? 
If  ttey  can't  help  it,  wby^  theu  the  bewildered 
foreigner  submits  that  be  was  right  at  firit, 
■ad  Uiat  It  is  not  the  English  people  that  ii 
fbe  power,  but  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  Lord 
Falmeratoti,  or  Lord  AJdborougb,  or  Lord 
KbowufIioiil 

It  Is  an  Insularity  well  wortb  general  con- 
ildcration  and  correctioa^  that  the  Euglisb 


people  are  wanting  in  self-respect.  It  would 
be  dilBcult  to  bear  higher  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  the  EDgllsb  ariatocracy  than  they 
themselves  afford  in  not  being  very  arro* 
gaat  or  Intolerant^  with  so  large  a  public 
always  ready  to  abate  tbetoaelves  before 
titles.  On  all  occasions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, where  tbe  opportunity  ia  affbrdt^d,  this 
readiness  Is  to  bo  observed.  So  loag  aa  it 
obtaini  so  widely,  it  is  impoBEible  that  we 
should  bo  justly  appreciated  and  compre- 
bended,  by  thoso  who  bave  the  greatest  part 
in  ruling  us.  Aad  thue  it  happens  that  oow 
we  are  facetiously  pooh-poohed  by  our  Pre* 
mier  iu  the  Eugli&b  capital,  and  now  the 
accredited  represeutativea  of  our  arts  ftnd 
Bcieoces  are  disdainfully  slighted  by  our 
Ambastgador  in  the  Erench  capital,  nod  we 
wonder  to  Qnd  ourselves  In  aueb  curious 
and  disadvantageous  comparlioa  with  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Tbo»e  people  may, 
through  many  causes,  be  It^sa  fortunate,  aud 
lesa  free  \  but  they  have  more  social  aelf- 
respectt  and  that  aelf-respeci  mmi,  tbrougb 
all  tbeir  change?,  be  deferred  to,  and  will 
ftssert  itself.  We  apprehend  tbat  few  per- 
soas  are  disposed  to  contend  that  Rank  do^s 
aot  receive  its  due  share  of  homage  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  bnt  between  the 
homage  it  receives  there,  and  the  homage 
it  receives  in  our  Island,  there  ia  an  immense 
difference.  Half-a-doKen  dukea  and  lorda,  at 
an  English  county  ball,  or  public  dinner,  or 
any  tolerably  miscellaneous  gathering,  arc 
pamfnl  and  disagreeable  company;  not  because 
they  have  any  dispositioD  unduly  to  e^calt 
themselves,  or  are  generally  otherwise  than 
cultivated  and  polite  gentlemen,  but,  because 
too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  twlat  onrselvea 
oat  of  shape  before  them,  into  contortions  of 
servility  and  adulation.  Elsewhere,  Self- 
respect  UEitilly  stepB  in  to  prevent  this ;  there 
la  mucb  lesa  toadying  and  tuft-hunting  ^  and 
the  jatercoarse  between  the  two  orders  is 
InQaitely  more  agreeable  to  both,  and  far 
more  edifying  to  both. 

It  is  one  of  oar  Inanlanties,  if  we  have  a 
royal  or  titled  visitor  among  ua,  to  use  ex- 
pressions of  slavish  adulation  in  our  public 
ftddreeaea  that  have  no  response  in  the  heart 
of  any  breathing  creature,  and  to  encourage 
tbe  diffusion  of  details  respecting  sncb  visi- 
tor's devout  behaviour  at  church,  courtly 
behaviour  In  reception-rooms,  decent  })i- 
haviour  at  dlnaer-tablesj  implying  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  usea  of  kaife,  fork, 
spooa^  and  wlac-gl ass,— which  would  really 
seem  to  denote  that  we  had  expected  OrBon. 
These  doubtful  complimenta  are  paid  nowhere 
else,  and  would  not  be  paid  by  us  if  we  had  a 
little  mor^  self-reBpect.  Througb  our  inter- 
courae  with  other  nations,  we  cannot  too  sona 
import  some.  And  when  we  bave  left  off 
represeuting,  ^fty  times  a  day,  to  the  King  of 
Brentford  and  the  Chief  Tailor  of  Tooley 
Street^  that  their  smiles  are  necessary  to  our 
eiifitence,  those  two  magnificent  persons  will 
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begin  to  doubt  whetbtT  they  rcully  are  eo, 
BJid  we  sUall  have  begun  to  get  rid  of  anotlier 
Insular  itj. 

BEN  SEHRAQ. 

Tuc  Frencb- Algerian  magistrate ^b  chaouch 
or  riKfrtfTB-officer,  Djilalt  by  name,  was  re- 
coverlDg  &  little  from  the  out^f-coantcQaDCe 
condition  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
bill  failure  In  giving  a  miraeuloojg  turn  to  the 
umbe^zlement  of  a  couple  of  sacks  of  wheat 
from  the  baoka  of  a  pair  of  donkeys ;  be 
EtraJghteaed  bia  back,  stood  stlflf  on  bis 
legs,  and  ahruptly  eatered  with  ineffable 
zeal  OQ  the  discharge  of  his  functionB  as 
chief-coQStable  and  crier- of-tbe-conrt.  He 
felt  himself  in  one  of  those  happy  moments 
when,  after  JiaTing  well  deserved  a  good 
beating;  he  wa*  ready  to  transfer  the  favour 
to  the  first  pennon  bo  met.  He  was  an 
eight-day  clock  wound  op  agaia,  when  just  at 
the  point  of  running  down  and  ooming  to  a 
Btop.  Ab  he  opened  and  sbnl  the  polioe-room 
doors  with  the  kondest  hangings  and  clap- 
pings— shouting  for  the  plaiatiOs  to  appear, 
and  hoBtllng  everybody  who  itood  in  bis  way 
aa  he  swaggered  about  the  antechamber — tbe 
aaacmbly  present,  stlU  impreaaed  with  tbe 
iack*antl-donkey  scene  they  had  witncaaed, 
wbiBpered  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from 
eftt  to  ear  that,  In  the  memory  of  mekrazeni, 
to  aocompUabed  a  chaonch  bad  never  bten 
wen. 

Saddenly,  a  coofueed  no[se  was  heard  out 
of  doors.  As  It  approached,  the  sound*  grew 
louder  ;  and  at  last,  the  car  could  distin- 
galsh  the  most  energetic  oatbs  In  the  Arab 
language,  and  tbe  musio  which  proceeds 
from  fisticuEfe  and  kicka  when  applied  to 
dtTers  parts  of  the  bnman  body.  Djtlall-a 
voice  aroee  above  the  tumnlt,  and  his  stick  ac- 
companied the  melody  of  hh  voice.  Finally 
tbe  door  opened  and  a  group  of  men^  ain- 
guUrly  interlaced  tog ether,rol led  Into,  rather 
than  entered  the  room.  When  DJilali,  by  a 
EUOceBBion  of  the  most  Bkillfnl  movemeola, 
had  Bucceeded  in  putting  a  tit  tie  restraint  aod 
order  into  tbtE*  tcnipf^siuoua  storm  of  arms 
and  legi*,  the  eye  oould  manage  to  distinguish 
a  group  of  five  men,  four  of  whom  had  ^[ulto 
enough  to  do  to  enforce  on  the  fifth  a  Utile 
respect.  The  last  named  worthy  waa  of  lofty 
stature  and  vigorously  limbed,  llis  garments 
torn  to  shreds,  and  his  sorry  face,  attcated 
participation  in  a  recent  (Struggle  ;  but  bis 
nande,  tied  behind  his  bock  and  fastened 
by  a  rope  to  h\n  neck,  were  evidence  that  be 
had  not  been  viotorioiis-  His  oompanioua 
held  him  faal  with  a  degr^'C  of  caution  which 
ibowed  that  even  la  tbe  state  to  which  be 
was  redoced.  they  were  not  quite  Eure  he 
would  not  taakt!  bin  escape.  Four  ropes'-ends, 
which  daogled  from  bis  wriets  and  his  neck, 
were  tightly  grasped  with  exagtteraled  un- 
cBfiueaa  and  tenacity.  Scarcely  bad  the  five 
nevv  comers  subsided  into  calmness,  when  an 


nnanimoua  exclamation  arose  from  the  midit 
of  the  ftudieoce,  **  'Tia  Ben  Serraq  1  What 
ba5  he  l>een  doing  now  ?'^ 

M.  Richard,  the  presiding  magistrate  in- 
quired somewhat  eeverely : 

**  What  has  the  man  done*  that  yoia  thould 
bring  bim  bound  in  that  cruel  way  V^ 

'*  ^Tis  Ben  SerrBfjr^  wag  the  anawerbe re- 
ceived from  the  quartette  of  voices- 

''  Ah,  Ben  Serraq !  A  professional  robber 
belonging  to  the  Sefhha,  ia  he  not  1! 

*'  The  very  same  V^  Bald  the  Coryphiens  of 
the  associated  plaioliffs 

'^  Yea,  sure  enough ;  Hia  I,  Ben  Serraq," 
irrowied  the  prisoner  In  a  voice  which  re- 
minded you  of  a  wild  beast  roaring  at  nigh L 

''  But  I  wa.s  informed  that  be  had  amended 
his  mode  of  life,  and  that  lately  be  haa  been 
living  at  peace  with  bis  neighbourB?'* 

*'  1  bavc  always  lived  at  peace  with  ray 
ne  i  ghbours.  lama  good  Mussu  I  m  an,  fe  ariug 
Allah  and  the  law.    1  am  caiomuiated," 

'*  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  tht?  court,  "and 
do  not  speak  titl  yon  are  spoken  to^ 

*^It  is  true,''  eiplained  plain tifi*  number 
one  I  '^  that,  for  some  time  paat,  be  baa  let  oB 
be  quiet,  and  only  committed  distant  robbe- 
ries ;  but  a  few  dajs  eince,  he  stole  one  of 
our  bnl locks." 

^'  Sidi  Boa  Krari  T'  roared  the  savage^ 
*'  How  dare  they  slander  a  poor  Innocent 
creature  like  mem  that  way  7'^ 

'*  Bat  ia  tbe  fact  clearly  proved!"'  the  pre- 
sident inquired.    ^*  Eow  did  il  occor  t'* 

*'  It  is  plain  as  can  lie/'  stated  plaintiff 
number  two.  *'  There  Is  not  the  least  doubt 
about  the  matter." 

*'That'3  what  you  get  by  eerving  the 
French  T'  muttered  Ben  Serraq,  with  the  air 
of  aCato.  *<  What  ingratitude,  graciouaAUahf 
Lord  of  the  universe  V^ 

At  this  juncture,  Djilali  received  orders  to 
prevent  the  accused,  by  any  means  whatever, 
from  making  lengthy  interruptions  to  the 
recital  of  the  plaintiffs*  wrongs.  As  to 
short  exclamations  that  will  break  forth, 
the  chaouch  might  allow  them  to  burst 
from  their  safely -valve,  freeing  the  mate- 
rial impossibility  of  confining  them  within 
tbe  II p:^  of  a  subject  like  the  present  de- 
fendant. 

^'  ComCt  then,''  said  the  court,  decidedly, 
*'  one  of  you  explain  the  buEinesa.'' 

*' Don't  mind  what  they  say,"  Bea  Serraq 
roared  out.  "  They  are  liars.  Beaidea,  they 
have  a  apite  against  me.^' 

*'  As  I  Raid  just  now,''  the  complainant 
stated,  "tbe  case  is  plain.  Our  herds  were 
graisicg  in  the  aeighbcurboodofBeQ  Serraq' a 
tent.  On  driving  them  home  in  the  evening 
we  discovered  that  a  bullock  was  misaing* 
My  brethren  and  myself  immediately  took 
tbe  field,  to  di^nver  some  trace  of  the  rob- 
bery, but  we  could  discover  nothing.  At 
la.^t,  after  several  days  of  fruitless  search,  it 
epiertid  Id  to  our  beads  to  have  a  look  at  Ben 
Serraq^B  tent     We  had  suBpected  him,  in 
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conseqaence  of  what  bad  happened  some 
months  previonsly."  * 

"Barbarians!"  jelled  the  nntamed  inno- 
cent ;  "  to  violate  the  tent  of  an  honest 
Mossnlman  1'' 

"  But  we  had  no  need  to  enter  it ;  which, 
moreover,  we  should  not  have  done  without 
the  kaid's  authorisation." 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  magistrate,  ap- 
provingly. 

"  We  met  his  wife  as  she  was  coming  from 
the  water." 

*'  What  an  abomination?"  howled  the  biped 
brute ;  **  to  stop  a  woman  on  the  road  T" 

'•And  who,  for  the  promise  of  a  trifling 
reward,  told  us  the  whole  affair." 

"  A  capital  witness'.— a  she-beggar,  who 
betrays  me  I" 

"  She  explained  that  it  was  her  husband 
who  stole  our  bullock,  in  order  to  provide 
himself  with  a  store  of  salt  meat" 

"  Sidi  Bou  Krari  I  That  a  woman  should 
lie  like  that !" 

''She  then  showed  us  several  goat-skins 
filled  with  the  meat." 

"  As  if  a  Mussulman  were  not  allowed  to 
keep  salted  meat  in  his  tent !" 

"  And,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  where  the 
meat  came  from,  she  showed  us  the  bullock's 
head  lying  in  one  corner  of  the  tent,  still  in 
a-  state  sufficiently  preserved  to  enable  us  to 
recognise  the  animal." 

"  What  a  horrible  she-vagabond !  But  her 
evidence  is  good  for  nothing ;  I  had  given 
her  a  beating  not  two  days  before." 

"  Our  only  thought  then  was  to  seize  the 
wild-boar  who  is  now  before  you.  There 
was  the  difficulty  ;  for  this  son  of  Satan  is  as 
strong  as  no  one  else,  and  can  knock  down  a 
camel  with  a  blow  of  his  fist." 

"  What  a  joke  I    I  am  as  mild  as  a  sheep." 

"  Twenty  of  us  met  in  company,  and  at 
dawn  of  day,  informed  by  his  wife — " 

"  What  a  pity  I  did  not  strangle  her,  as  I 
meant  to !" 

"Informed  by  his  wife  that  he  was  still 
asleep,  we  rushed  down  upon  him  ;  and,  after 
a  hard  struggle,  contrived  to  bind  him  in  the 
way  you  see,  as  he  lay  on  his  mat." 

**  Sidi  Abd- Allah  !  What  treacherv  I  To 
attack  a  good  Mussulman  as  he  lay  asleep  I" 

"  And  a  good  thing  it  was  that  we  did  attack 
him  in  that  way  ;  for,  although  he  was  hardly 
awake,  he  managed,  while  he  was  wrestling 
with  us,  to  break  one  of  Oulid  Sekrad's  legs, 
and  to  put  out  one  of  Ali  Oud  Ama's  eyes. 
He  smashed  in  five  or  six  of  poor  Bou  Senan's 
teeth,  and  bit  Otsman  Oud  Messassit's  back 
savagely." 

**  Justice  of  the  Master  of  the  World !  is 
It  possible  to  lie  in  this  way  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  been  half  killed  by  you.  Don't 
you  see  my  face  is  covered  with  blood?" 

"  Son  of  a  dog !  you  well  know  the  blood  is 
from  poor  Oud  Messassit's  body." 

"  Sidi  Abd-Allah  !"  exclaimed  Ben  Serraq. 
But  it  was    no    use    invoking    the    saints. 


Djilali  called  for  a  towel  and  a  basin  of  wa- 
ter, and  with  them  washed  Ben  Serraq's 
face.  The  experiment  established  the  fact 
that  that  interesting  individual  had  not  re- 
ceived the  slightest  scratch,  and  that  the  bite 
on  the  unfortunate  Oud  Messassit^s  back 
must  have  been  the  only  source  of  the 
stains." 

"  Well,  Ben  Serraq,"  said  the  president ; 
"  although  I  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable 
doubt  of  your  guilt,  you  are,  nevertheless,  at 
liberty  to  speak— let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  in  justification." 

"  Ah !  I  am  allowed  to  explain  I  Well ; 
you  will  soon  see  I  In  the  first  place,  my  wife 
IS  a  she-vagabond — every  body  knows  it  don't 
they,  Djilali  ?" 

"  But  Djilali,  who  was  particularly  anxious 
to  conceal  all  co^isance  of  the  defendant's 
affairs,  only  replied, — "  May  your  tent  catch 
fire  1  Pray,  what  connection  have  I  ever  had 
with  you,  that  I  should  know  how  your  wife 
employs  herself?" 

**  Very  well ;  'tis  of  no  consequence.  But, 
the  fact  is  notorious  and  incontestable — the 
she-dog  betrays  my  honour." 

"  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  the 
court ;   *'  and  then  I — 

"  She  has  taken  a  fancy  to  Oud  Bai,  whose 
people's  shepherds  have  treated  me  so  shame- 
fully. I  have  often  said  to  her,  '  Fatma,  my 
darling,  things  cannot  go  on  in  this  manner  ; 
your  improper  conduct  sets  everybody  talk- 
ing, and  a  modest  and  virtuous  man,  like 
myself,  will  soon  be  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  country,  and  that  on  your  ac- 
count. Mind  what  you  are  about,  else  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  beat  you  ;  and  you  are 
aware,  my  beloved,  that  when  I  do  hit,  I  hit 
rather  hard.'" 

"  But  I  do  not  see  what  reference  your  ma- 
trimonial tribulations  can  have  to  the  busi- 
ness now  before  us." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — you  will  see  directly. 
I  admoni^ed  her,  therefore,  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  in  accordance  with  my  natural 
disposition.  But  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and 
breath.  She  persevered  in  her  infamous  con- 
duct till  I  was  obliged,  as  a  gentleman,  to 
administer  to  her  and  to  Oud  Rai  one  day,  a 
considerable  number  of  kicks  and  thumps." 

*•  But  again  I  ask,  what  have  these  details 
to  do  with  the  theft  of  which  you  stand  ac- 
cused ?    Explain  yourself  more  clearly." 

"  What  cannot  a  man  of  your  great  genius 
see,  now,  how  things  have  been  managed  ?" 

**  I  have  an  idea  I  can  ;  but  probably  not 
in  the  same  light  as  you  do." 

*'  What !  don't  you  sec  that  Oud  Rai  and 
my  wretch  of  a  wife,  to  be  avenged  of  the 
beating  I  gave  them,  have  subtracted  the 
bullock  in  question  without  my  knowledge, 
and  have  cut  it  up  in  my  tent,  in  order  to 
compromise  me  with  the  authorities  ?  Sidi 
Bou  Krari !  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun.  that. 
Don't  ydu  see  that  I  am  a  virtuous  husband 
calumniated  by  a  criminal  wife  ?" 


A  Bubduetl  tniirmufp  minirled  with  stified 
lam^tih^r  ftroe^?  iti  the  ussembly  at  the  yictim 
»ir  whJoh  0«u  Sprraq  tried  bard  to  a»somej 
ftud  »1flO  at  U»leQi»g  to  IhG  smgiilar  pkadiDg 
which  he  had  iaproriied, 

**  B«o  Serr»q/'  md  the  magistrate  in  a 
■oeptical  tono^  '*  your  cAao  must  b^  a  very  bad 
oae^  to  compel  jou  to  employ  such  pcxir  nr^- 
ments  for  its  defence.  How  eould  jouf  wife 
plaj  you  Buoh  a  trick  as  jou  de^ribe  without 
your  ko  owl  edge,  since  your  accusers  found 
your  tent  QLled  with  tbo  animars  remains, 
Ibe  head  particularly  beinjT  bo  conspicuous 
and  reco^ieable  an  object  T" 

^'What  It*  thi^re  extraordinary  in  thatT" 
aisked  Ben  Serraq.  not  in  the  slightest  de^ee 
disconcerted*  '*  My  wife  in  no  artful,  and  I 
am  Ko  Bimplc  and  Innocentt  that  ihn  could 
easily  cotitri re  to  conceal  the  matter/^ 

^^  Come  ;  these  are  wretched  arguments. 
For  a  man  like  you,  who  has  bad  bo  many 
traneactions  with  the  authoritlea*  it  la  not  a 
clever  way  of  jfottlnjif  out  of  the  scrajw/' 

^*  I  iuTolce  Alliih  and  his  justice  r  Bcreamed 
Ben  Serraq  with  iha  tbroat  of  a  wild  Ijoar. 
**I  am  a  poor  pern  ecu  ted  innocent ;  there  h 
nothing  proved  agatn^^i  me.abiiiolutE'ly  nothlog. 
The  case  ftt  Icai^t  h  doubtful, — that  is  tncou' 
lettable, — and  in  cjasea  of  doubt  the  law  re- 
quires me  to  take  an  oath*  Put  mt*  on  my 
oath  j  I  will  Bwear  on  the  Koran,  on  Sidi  Bon 
Krarit  on  whatever  book  you  please,  I  am  as 
innooent  as  aiuckling.^^ 

"  No  doubt.  You  will  take  a  hundred  oaths 
aa  readily  as  one*  But  unfortunately  for  you, 
I  have  not  for^itcQ  your  previous  oharaoter, 
and  must  consider  (he  charge  aa  completely 
efltabll8hed'\ 

"  Allah  I  Lord  of  the  Universe  I  Justice  is 
not  to  l>e  had  In  this  country/' 

*'  Honest  men  will  pay  the  contrary,  wh<!n 
they  hear  you  are  caught,  and  especially 
when  they  see  you  transports  to  France  ; 
whither  I  Intend  ref|ueating  you  to  be  sent, ^^ 

"■  Thal^s  the  reward  people  get  for  serving 
the  French  I  '*  swaijgered  Ben  Serraq^  as 
Corlolanus  foight  have  done  when  banished 
by  ungrateful  Rome. 

**Not  bad  J  by  my  faith  1  You  doubtlesa 
coneider  you  are  rendering  people  a  service 
by  easing  them  of  theie  purses." 

*'  I  have  been  of  service  to  you  In  time  of 
warfare,  by  niarchlng  constantly  at  the  head 
of  your  columas*^^ 

*'  True ;  you  have  sometimes  marched  si 
the  head  of  our  columns,  as  a  guide  ;  but 
most  assuredly  yoU  insisted  upon  heavy 
wages,  afi  far  as  I  cao  recollect.  Besides,  that 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  allowed,  in 
recompense,  to  piund?jr  the  whole  human  race. 
You  ought  lo  hare  reformed,  as  you  promised 
you  would^  and  then  we  should  have  forgot- 
ten the  past." 

*'  I  am  slandered  ?    I  am  a  victim  V^ 

"  Retain  that  Idea  for  your  eousolatiout  and 
hold  your  tongue,  Djllali,  take  mim  of  the 
men  on  guard  and  lead  this  fellow  to  prison.'' 


'^Sldi,  Sidir*  pleaded  Ben  Serraq,  *'  can 
you  not  deliver  me  from  these  bonds,  which 
give  me  horrible  pam  t 

u  Yery  well ;  I  will.  Djilall^  unfasten  the 
ropes,  which,  in  fact,  are  a  little  too  tight.  It 
li  impcflfitble  for  him  to  make  his  e^ape  now  ; 
only,  take  some  of  the  cavalry  witlj  yon,  and 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him  on  the  way  to 
prison." 

**  Of  Sid  1 1  such  precautions  are  unneces- 
sary. 1  am  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  '^  And  Ben 
Serraq  made  his  c\U  eaeorted  by  a  numerous 
suite  of  mekrazenis,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Djilalip  and  wbot  feeling  the  greatness  of  bis 
respon<^ibiiity,in«rehod  m  if  be  wtn  carrying 
Ihe  world.  But  an  Arab  chief  ia  ttlliaQce 
with  the  French,  named  Ben  Sail,  whispered 
to  the  proftldent  as  soon  as  the  prisoner  had 
difaappeared. 

**  Perhap  yon  were  wrong  to  let  his  arms 
bo  untied." 

"  That  Is  rather  too  good,'^  the  maglatrate 
replied,  *'  How,  do  you  suppose,  can  he  con- 
trive to  escape  from  the  custody  of  ten  sol- 
diers, and  in  the  midst  of  the  town?" 

"  r  have  seen  hira  escape,'*  Ben  Safi  ex- 
plained, ''under  circumstances  that  wouM 
make  one  believe  there  was  someihing  dia- 
bolical inhlRCOmposUion.  Onenight,  when 
he  had  the  impudence  to  come  and  rob  tn  my 
own  smala,  we  contrived  to  seize  him  by 
killing  the  horse  he  had  stolen  from  ns,  and 
under  wbich  it  chanced  that  he  was  caught 
as  it  fell.  I  bad  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  and  I  ordered  one  of  osy  men  to  kill 
him  like  a  dog  from  behind,  with  a  pistol- 
shot.  The  shot  was  fired  \  but  my  gentleman^ 
instead  of  dropping  down  dead  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  jumped  up  as  lively  as  a  grass- 
hopper, and  disappeared  as  if  a  fla?<h  of  light- 
ning had  carried  him  off.  The  bullet  had 
only  cut  the  cords  which  bound  him,  and  bad 
been  flattened  on  the  palm  of  bis  band.  We 
were  stupefied  with  astonishmeDt*^ 

**And  well  you  might  be  I"  said  the  oflS* 
cial  head  of  ih^  Arab  bureau,  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  Hagety.  ''  I  now  believe  I  ^hoald 
have  acted  more  prudently  if  I  had  forbidden 
his  beieg  unpinioned  till  he  was  safely  lodged 
In  prison." 

"  I  am  sure  you  wonid  ;"  Interposed  Ben 
Tfekrouide,  a  second  friendly  ehlef.  '*  I  bave 
always  been  told  that  this  I  el  low  is  a  perfect 
demon  in  human  shape.  At  the  market  of 
K  rem  is,  he  once  robbed  a  man  of  his  as«, 
without  his  being  aware  of  the  theft,  altbougb 
he  was  pitting  on  its  back  at  the  time.'* 

*'  Indeed  V-  eaid  the  magiBtrate,  in  a  fidget. 
*'  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  that  he  was 
definitely  in  custody  under  lock  and  key," 

*'  He  has  the  strength  of  twenty  men," 
ol>servcd  Ben  MaoudJr  a  third  pbilo*Gallio 
chieftain.  He  oDce  stole  a  camel  laden  with 
wheat  from  a  caravan  proceeding  to  the 
south  ;  and,  as  the  animal  was  amiblo  lo 
travel  over  the  rocliy  road  by  which  be 
wanted  to  p*^,  ho  took  1 1  on  bis  back,  wheat 
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and  all,  and  carried  it  in  that  way  for  half-ar 
night's  march.'' 

^'That  most  be  a  slight  exaggeration," 
remarked  the  Preeident.  now  feeling  horri- 
\Aj  uncomfortable.  '^  KeTertbeleas,  i  dioold 
IDce  to  be  qoite  sore  that  he  bad  reached  the 
inside  of  the  prison  wallL  They  are  reiy 
long  aboat  it ;  thej  ong^t  to  be  back  bj  this 
time.'' 

"  Do  jon  wish  that  I  iboQld  go  and 
see?-'  afiked  Ben  Safi,  pitying  hia  fiie&d*s 
nneaeinesB. 

*'  I  ^all  be  much  obliged  to  yon.'' 

At  the  moment  when  Ben  Safi  was  leafing 
the  coort,  a  distant  clamoor  was  beard  from 
withoat,  followed  by  acTeral  soooeesiTe  gna- 
shots.  A  sound  of  many  footsteps  was  aadh 
ble  as  if  a  crowd  of  men  were  approaching. 
The  doors  were  thrown  open  Tioleatly,  and 
rjUali  made  Ms  appearance.  His  clothes 
were  torn  and  soQed  with  diri^  and  his  right 
eye  seemed  to  hare  snlfered  sererely. 

<'Oaf!''  hepoifed  oat,  ''my  hack  is  bro- 
ken! JifajSidiAbd-Allah  bamme,if  heis 
a  man.'' 

'^ Explain  yoorself.  TeU  me!"  said  the 
coart,  on  thom&    **  Ben  Serraq  ? — ^ 

*'  Ben  Serraq,  indeed!  If  ever  yon  oon- 
trire  to  get  him  into  prison,  I  will  consent  to 
be  roafftel  aliye," 

*^  He  has  escaped,  then?'' 

"  How  shoald  it  be  otherwise ;  he  is  the 
devil  in  person  ?  " 

*^*  Hare  the  goodness  to  tell  me  how  yon 
conld  hare  been  so  stoind  as  to  let  a  sngle 
man  break  away  from  ten  of  yoo." 

*'  The  thing  was  ^enr  simple,  and  he  was 
not  long  abcnt  it.  When  we  got  to  the 
prison,  at  the  instant  when  they  opened  the 
door,  he  aoceremonioosly  seized  the  sentinel's 
gon  :  he  twisted  it  round  like  the  s^ls  of  a 
windmill,  and  threw  down  three-fourths  of 
our  number  flat  on  our  backs.  I  immediately 
rushed  upon  him ;  together  with  the  rest  who 
were  ettll  on  their  leg^s,  and  you  see  " — here 
he  exhibited  his  exterior,  including  his  black 
and  swollen  eye — "  what  I  got  by  it  After 
having  nearly  felled  me  by  putting  his 
doubled  fist  into  my  eye,  he  seized  me  by 
the  dun  and  threw  me,  like  a  bundle  of 
old  clothes,  on  the  top  of  my  comrades^ 
We  were  all  left  rolling  pell-mell  together ; 
and,  when  I  got  up.  I  saw  that  demon 
already  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  guard  came  out  and  fired  more  than 
thirty  musket^Oiots  at  him  while  he  was 
climbing  up  the  bank  ;  but,  bless  me !  they 
might  just  as  well  have  dusted  his  back  with 
pepper  and  salt.  The  ballets  were  flattened 
without  hurting  him." 

**  The  thing  is  prodigioas !  " 

''After  he  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
no  one  knows  what  became  of  him.  Some 
say  that  he  burrowed  into  the  ground, 
whilst  others  declare  that  he  took  flight  with 
a  couple  of  great  black  wings  that  suddenly 
grew  out  of  his  sides  and  unfolded  wide.  The 


soMiefs  belooging  to  tiie  gnard  will  have  it 
that  be  laid  hold  of  a  hone  that  was  grazing 
there,  that  be  junked  on  its  back,  and  set  off 
atfnUgallopu" 
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Lasgtswars  was  in  a  state  of  excitement; 
its  morals  were  peitnibed,  and  its  ideas  con- 
fused; its  old  landmarks  were  being  swept 
away,  and  it  did  not  approve  of  its  new  land- 
maika.  Lansthwaite  notions  were  being  as- 
saulted, and  Langthwaite's  morally  was  pat 
tosiiame.  Madame  Floriani,  the  Italian  widow, 
had  dared  to  drfythe  anthority  and  disturb  the 
influence  of  Mr3entley,  the  young  incnmbent 
Was  Langthwaite  to  be  ruled  over  by  a 
strange  woman  who  introduced  foreign  cus- 
toms, and  upset  the  existing  institutions, 
or  was  its  government  to  be  a  virtnoas 
hierar^y  as  before  ?  Was  tlie  coasin  of  a 
dean,  or  the  widow  of  an  Italian  ooont,  to  be 
cons^ered  the  first  personage  of  the  vale? 
This  grave  question  was  w&t  Langthwaite 
was  called  on  to  decide ;  and  the  quiet  valley 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  ladied  itself  into 
a  state  of  perturbation,  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  famous  tempest  that  was  brewed  in  a 
teapot 

The  origin  of  the  evil  was  this : 

When  old  Jacob  White,  the  miser,  who 
built  Whitefield  House  of  stone  and  marble, 
and  furnished  it  with  painted  deal  and 
calico-— died,  he  left  all  Ids  wealth  to  a  certain 
niece  of  his,  his  sister's  child,  who  had  been 
bom  and  bred  and  married  in  Rome,  and 
who  was  now  Count  Floriani's  widow.  She 
was  his  only  relative :  and,  although  it  went 
sorely  against  him  to  leave  his  wealth  to  one 
who  was  more  than  half  a  foreigner,  yet  fam- 
ily pride  at  last  conquered  national  prejudice, 
and  Madame  la  Comtessa  Floriani  was  made 
the  heiress  of  Whitefield  House  and  the  lands 
circumjacent  This  good  fortune  brought  that 
Romanised  young  Englishwoman  from  the 
blue  skies  and  rich  light  of  Italy,  to  a  remote 
village  in  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains. 

The  society  of  Langthwaite  was  peculiar, 
and  beyond  measure  dull.  Dull,  because 
bigoted.  The  ideas  of  the  denizens  ran  in  the 
narrowest  of  all  narrow  gauges,  out  of  which 
not  a  mind  dared  to  move.  The  peculiarity 
of  Lang^waite  was  its  power  of  condem- 
nation. Everything  was  wicked  in  its  more 
than  puritanic  eyes.  Life  was  a  huge  snare  ; 
the  affections  were  temptations ;  amuse- 
ments were  sins ;  pleasure  was  a  crime ; 
novel-writers  "  had  much  to  answer  for,"  and 
novel-readers  were  next  door  to  iniquity ;  an 
actor  was  a  being  scarcely  less  reprehensible 
than  a  murderer ;  and  an  artist  was  lost  to  all 
moral  sense — ^if,  indeed,  it  ever  chanced  that 
artists  were  spoken  of  at  all,  for  the  Lang- 
thwaite intellect  did  not  penetrate  far  into 
the  regions  of  art  No  one  "living  in  the 
world  "  had  a  conscience,  and  no  foreigners 
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bod  the  fat  a  teat  tiope  of  Ttrtao*  Lting- 
IhwaitG  was  the  centre  of  Balvatioa,  and  Dutr 
sidti  ib  Bpbere  revolved  dcaolatloQ  and  ruin. 

Tbere  waa  a  national  school  at  Lang- 
thwaitc.  wbcre  all  the  ladbs  went  oudiHerent 
dtija  and  at  different  houre,  to  Buperintend, 
aoaie  the  work,  and  some  tbo  spi-Uiiig  ;  and 
there  waa  a  Siuiday-ichoal  where  everyone 
foiig:bt  for  a  citk&a.  It  was  the  cordon  bleu 
of  Langlbwaite  to  ba?o  m  class  in  tbc  Sunday- 
flcbooL  Thero  were  a  great  many  diiaeating 
chup^lB,  and  a  great  maoj  mifQlotiar/  mee^ 
ingi.  Religious  cxottement  belag  the  princE- 
^  diaaipation  at  Langthwaltej  ecbool  reosta, 
Dorcai  meetitigw,  dialrlct  vialtlnpj  missioQar/ 
icrmoiii^  ftwftkening  preacbinga,  and  prajer 
miictlog*,  were  infloite.  The  parish  clergy- 
man, Mr,  Beatley,  said  that  the  parish  "wat 
wel!-workedf  and  ro  it  was.  It  was  worked 
until  Ita  mental  oondition  was  in  such  a  state 
of  turmoil  and  unreat  that  no  one  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  beUove* 

To  thii  society  eame  Rosa  FloHaot,  the  wi- 
dow of  an  Italian  artist-county  certainly^  and 
the  iK^mi-papisttcal  latltudinartan,  perhaps. 
Why  she  came  to  Langlhwaite  msomed  a 
mystery  to  many.  But  it  was  in  truLh  tio 
mystery  :■ — she  thought  it  was  ooly  right  to 
tlvf>  among  her  teaauts^  and  to  do  her&st  to 
the  saclety  which  gave  her  her  fortune. 

She  was  a  beautiful  woman ,  aoout 
twenty- eight  or  thirty  yeara  of  age^  with 
f!ne  blue  eye^^  and  light  auburn  hair, 
hb  Boft  and  abinlDg  as  silk,  braided  in 
two  thick  wavy  massea  of  Imprisoned  curl^. 
She  was  very  pak>  as  if  the  bad  lived  mocb 
in  darkened  rooms  \  but  her  lIpB  were 
red,  and  so  were  her  nostrils.  She  was 
about  tlie  middle  size ;  one  of  those  womcu 
with  small  bones  and  soft  outlines  who 
keep  young  and  supple  to  the  last.  She 
was  negligent  but  coquet iah  in  her  dress ; 
with  such  taste  In  all  her  arrangemeni^^,  that, 
wh«a  she  received  her  viaitora  in  a  white 
musUri  dressing-gown  and  amall  mornlng-eap^ 
etfogini^,  like  tr<flliB*work  against  flowers,  to 
the  onrliDg  hair,  ebo  aeemed  to  be  far  lietter 
dressed  than  the  Miaa  G rand vi ilea  In  tbeir 
ailka  and  eatine,  and  jewelry  and  lace,  and 
grander  tbaa  their  grand  carriage  with  a 
footman  e\x  feet  bigb.  She  was  eiccessively 
indolent  ia  her  babits ;  at  least  the  Lang- 
ihwaitfl  world  Baid  so  \  never,  by  any  cbanctf, 
"  dressed  '^  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  which 
was  the  general  time  for  paying  morning 
visits  in  that  part  of  the  world  \  and  always 
receiving  her  mondet  a»  she  called  them,  up- 
stairs In  her  dressing-room,  in  this  kind  of 
pretty  negligence  ^- very  often  wearing 
slippers »  not  shoes ^  little  slippers  of  blue, 
or  rose,  or  brown  satin,  trimmed  round 
with  lace  and  ribbon^  clacking  on  the 
ground  as  she  walked,  for  they  bad  no 
bceli!.  And  indeed  it  was  said  that  Madame 
Floriani  had  been  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  even  in  the  evening,  in  the  eame 
oudieia,  which  was  v^rj  near  ta  a  crime  In 


Langthwaite,  But  her  abode  was  worse 
than  her  attire.  Shts  had  fitted  up  Whitcfield 
House  with  alt  her  Homan  treasures,  and 
they  scandalized  Langtbwallt;,  The  Mi^ 
GrandviUes  said  they  were  quite  shocked, 
and  Mr,  Bentley  Epoke  tbrougli  his  nosct 
and  sighed  as  he  called  thtj  pretty  woman 
"  heath euUh.*^  She  had  casts  of  miiny  of  the 
best  atatuary  set  about  her  apartments^-Salnt 
Catherine's  Marriage,  the  Madonna^  Saint 
Sel»atian,  the  Jndgment  of  Paris,  a  Venua 
or  two^  and  a  few  martyrdoms.  All  ihifl  waa 
like  tire  to  stubble  among  the  people  of  Lang- 
thwalte.  But  Madame  Floriani,  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  effect  sbo  was  pri>ducing, 
only  thought  the  Langthwaltlans  very  cold 
in  matters  of  art,  and  etrangeiy  ignvrant  of 
rt«al  merit. 

She  was  an  artiat  herself  j  and  eometimea 
when  they  enme  in  their  grand,  stiiH  expen- 
fiivo,  and  nn graceful  toilettes,  they  found  her 
dressed  In  aman'a  brown  holland  blouse,  gird* 
ed  with  a  broad  leathern  band  t  white  a  little 
blue  velvet  cap,  with  a  long  tassel,  was  stuck 
jauntily  on  the  top  of  her  graceful  head,  just 
above  those  curly  handfuls  of  bright  atiburn 
hair.  Whereat  they  were  doubly  shocked  ; 
and  tbo  Miss  Grand vi lie?,  very  tall,  bony  and 
desiccated  gladiators,  said  fibe  was  reaUy  very 
an  feminine  j  and  that  it  positively  was  not 
proper. 

Madame  Floriani *«  worst  Qtmmj  waa  Mr, 
Bentley,  Jlr.  Deutley  was  the  young  in- 
cumbent of  Langthwaite.  He  wo^^  not  more 
than  thirty  aa  it  was,  and  he  looked  like 
twenty.  He  wan  a  tall,  round,  boyish  person, 
with  a  round  face,  and  round  cheeks  highly 
coloured,  an  innocent  little  snub  nose,  with 
those  wide  flat  nostrils  that  make  a  grey- 
beard look  a  youth,  ligbt-grcy  eyes,  narrow 
shoulders,  red  hands-- very  red — with  the 
fingers  always  swollen,  as  if  from  chronic 
chilblains,  ami  a  full  unformed  month, 
swollcu,  loo,  like  a  boy 's.  But  in  spite  of 
this  round  face,  with  its  ludicrous  boyishncaa, 
Mr,  Benttey  bad  taken  up  the  condemnatory 
and  ascetic  aide.  His  a^jrmons  breathed  mor^ 
than  Judaic  scTerity  ;  hatred  of  pleasure, 
hatred  of  art,  hatred  of  liberation,  hatred  of 
everything  but  extreme  Calvialstic  tenets, 
ch ur ch-go! n r ,  and  missio nary  m ee tings,  Thla 
was  Mr.  Bentley *s  profession  of  failh  aa  far 
as  ho  dare  utter  it  even  in  Langthwaite, 
Yet  hia  eolcmn  looks  and  severe  words  were 
in  such  ludierous  contrast  to  that  round, 
red,  apple-face  of  his,  which  nature  in- 
tended to  express  jollity,  that  more  than 
once  Madame  Floriani  looked  up  and  laughed, 
saying,  with  her  sweet  voice  and  foreign 
accent,  *'  But,  Monsieur  TAbb^,  assuredly 
you  do  not  believe  in  yourself  when  you 
speak  BO  r- 

Which  words  used  to  make  Mr.  Bentley 
furious.  As  he  said  to  the  Mies  Grand  vi  lies, 
bis  fa.5t  allies,  it  was  very  painful  to  f^ee  Ma- 
dame Floriani'S  unconverted  »tate  of  mind. 
Thus  the  war  betwi^en  the  pretty  foreign 
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woman  and  the  graye  young  clergyman  went 
on,  and  Langthwaite  stood  aghast: 

Madame  Floriani  thonght  she  most  do 
something  for  the  place ;  so,  after  every  one 
had  called,  ^e  began  to  give  parties.  Every- 
one went  to  the  first  oat  of  cariosity.  Even 
Mr.  Bentlev  who  disapproved  of  her  so  mach 
that  he  called  nearly  every  day  at  Whitefield 
— to  try  and  convert  her— even  he  went. 
Thoagh  in  general  he  was  never  seen  at 
any  evening  party,  where  the  olg'ect  was  not 
to  sing  hymns  and  hear  a  chapter  ezpoand- 
ed.  Bat  be  made  an  exception.  Madame 
Floriani  had  arranged  her  rooms  very  pretti- 
ly. She  had  brought  in  all  the  flowers  from 
the  greenhouse,  and  placed  them  about  the 
hall  and  drawing-room.  She  had  wreathed  the 
chandeliers  wim  evergreens  mixed  in  with 
flowers  ;  while  large  baskets  of  flowers,  ever- 
greens, and  moss,  were  placed  on  pedestals 
all  about,  and  brilliantly  lighted.  The  rooms 
were  a  flood  of  light,  all  excepting  the  little 
room  off  the  drawing-room,  which  old  Jacob 
White  had  called  the  study,  and  which 
Madame  Bosa  said  was  her  boudoir :  and 
this  was  dark.  One  candelabrum  of  two 
wax-lights  only,  placed  on  a  beautiful  little 
buhl  table,  reflected  by  two  large  mirrors  set 
in  deep  gold  frames  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves, 
and  falling  on  a  marble  statue  of  Ariadne, 
set  within  a  draperied  recess — this  was  all  the 
light  which  Madame  Floriani  allowed  in  her 
boudoir.  Many  objects  of  art  were  about ; 
there  were  models  of  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Tower  of  Pisa,  of  the  Lion  in  the  Rock  of 
Loccrne,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
there  were  busts  of  famous  men — Dante,  and 
Petrarch,  and  Tasso — and  pictures  ;  a  Mag- 
dalen by  Giorgione,  a  Venus  by  Correggio, 
and  views  of  Italy  and  Greece  ;  and  there 
was  a  carved  book-case  full  of  splendidly 
bound  books,  one  was  clasped  with  ivory  and 
one  had  precious  stones  upon  the  cover; 
these,  with  curtains  and  draperies  of  rich 
rose-coloured  silk,  made  up  the  furniture  of 
Madame  Rosa's  boudoir.  A  new  style  of 
room  in  Langthwaite.  They  could  not  under- 
stand it  The  soft  dim  light,  the  living 
beauty  on  the  walls,  the  wealth,  the  art, 
the  management  of  effect,  all  perolexed  the 
worthy  mountaineers,  and  went  for  to  con- 
vict Madame  Floriani  of  some  undesirable 
characteristics.  The  Miss  Grandvilles,  who 
led  public  opinion  on  matters  of  taste  and 
propriety  peered  Into  it  curiously,  but  step- 
ped back  again  immediately,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sorcerer's  cave  ;  and  by  way  of  being 
facetiously  condemnatory,  spoke  to  Madame 
Floriani  of  the  "  great  white  woman  in  the 
comer"  as  something  they  did  not  under- 
stand, nor  quite  approve  of. 

The  widow  looked  at  them  with  the  sur- 
prised open-eyed  look  that  had  become 
familiar  to  her  since  she  came  to  Lang- 
thwaite, and  then  with  her  silvery  good- 
humoured  laugh  cried  out,  <*  Why,  my  dear 
mademoiselle,  that  is  Ariadne  I " 


**  I  wonder  how  you  can  like  those  horrible 
Greek  stories ! "  said  the  eldest  Miss  Grand- 
ville  severely.  "  We  who  know  so  much 
better  things,  to  encourage  those  dreadful 
superstitions  and  idolatries  in  any  way — ^it 
is  shocking ! " 

*<But,  my  dear  demoiselle,  you  don't  think 
that  I  believe  in  Ariadne  as  the  Greeks  did ! " 
said  Madame  Rosa.  *'It'8  the  art,  not  the 
goddess  one  loves  1 " 

<'Art!"  cried  Miss  Grandville,  disdain- 
fully, "art  I  What  is  art,  I  should  like  to 
know,  but  the  worship  of  the  creature.  Art 
is  more  nearly  successful,  Madame  Floriani, 
than  I  am  afraid  ^ou  think  it  is?  " 

'*  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  pity  me,  spare  me ! 
I  have  been  brought  up  among  the  great 
things  of  art.  and  opened  mine  eyes  on  the 
Coliseum — I  have  lived  where  Michael  Angclo 
worked— I  have  drank  in  love  of  art  with  my 
first  breath.  I  cannot  forget  its  rich  lessons 
in  this  ascetic  doctrine  of  yours.  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  in  your  beautiful  country  so 
much  to  love  and  admire,  that  I  wonder  you 
are  so  little  gifted  with  the  power  of  appre- 
ciating and  reproducing  the  beauty  He  has 
created." 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  Madame  Rosa, 
and  strangely  free  from  foreign  idioms.  For 
she  was  excited,  and  forgot  to  be  careful. 

"My  dear  Madame,"  said  Mrs.  Bentley, 
solemnly;  "you  speak  of  natural  religion 
only." 

"Come!  come!  we  must  not  discuss 
theology  at  a  soiree,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that 
would  be  a  misuse  of  time  indeed.  Will  you 
waltz,  Miss  Grandville ! "  And  before  that 
horrified  lady  could  return  an  answer,  the 
pretty  widow  had  glided  across  the  room  in 
her  peculiar  manner  of  grace  and  light- 
ness; and,  going  to  the  piano,  dashed 
into  a  maddening  waltz.  Now,  to  begin 
with,  only  two  young  ladies  of  the  Lang- 
thwaite's  society  could  waltz,  and  these  were 
the  daughters  of  a  retired  Captain,  who  had 
the  good  luck  to  own  relatives  in  London. 
But  they  were  thought  bold  and  light  in 
Langthwaite  (although  as  good  girls  as  ever 
breathed),  because  they  went  to  the  opera  and 
the  theatres  when  they  were  in  town,  and 
confessed  to  the  polka,  and  waltzing.  Tbcy 
were  very  pretty,  lively,  and  good-natured  ; 
and  when  Madame  Rosa  played  her  waltz, 
they  both  stood  up  and  said  that  if  others 
would  dance  they  would.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse. Some  said,  "  What  bold  girls  tboso 
Miss  Winters  are !"  and  others,  "  Oh !  Laura 
and  Helen  Winter  will  go  the  whole  wav 
with  any  woman  of  the  world!  We  can't 
expect  anything  from  them."  And  one  old 
maid,  who  had  never  had  an  offer,  nor  heard 
a  word  of  love  in  her  life,  bit  the  end  off  the 
adjective  "disgusting,"  and  flounced  her 
shawl — Shetland — tightly  round  her,  as  she 
thanked  Heaven,  that  she  had  never  done 
such  a  thing  when  she  was  young  I  And 
then    when   Rosa   turned   round    on    her 
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maaic-ftoal,  wtlh  bcr  band!  on  her  Up,  und 
Aftid,  '*  Eb  IjtcQ  1  wbo  will  diuicet "  Mr  Bent- 
ley  came  up.  *^  Excuse  me,  Madame  F I ori- 
ftnl/'  he  fjaid  rutber  tierroudy,  for  the  widow 
looked  eo  arch  and  Im^ilf,  that  It  required 
all  Laogthwalte  aeverltj  to  rmni  b«r.  **  Toa 
ore  a  Btnmger  to  our  dutomst  and  jou 
do  not  under  ft  twid  us  yet*  1  bop  that  after 
you  ba?c  hvf^Q  amouf(  us  for  a  little  time  w« 
bball  be  gocid  frieoda  aud  be  able  to  work 
toe«lber.  13 ut  we  baT<i  baniahed  all  thest 
frlroUtleft  frum  Lang^thwalte,  My  flock,  J  am 
bap0T  lo  mj,  does  not  dance." 

"Not  daooe.  Monsieur!  and  wbv'^^ cried 
Kp^  with  a  burst  of  laugh ter^real  ioutheru 
lauffbteft  such  as  you  uever  he«r  In  poUte 
fiooiety  m  England  ftow. 

**  I  look  on  danelng,  Mndnmo  Florlaufi  aa 
au  inveuiion  of  the  enemy.^' 

*'What  euemyT— thcRuBBiaaa?  Oh  no, 
I  assure  joUt  lee  Huse^s  did  not  introduce 
the  dance.  That  is  drdle  ^  I  did  not  know 
yon  were  auoh  good  patriots  down  here !  " 
And  she  laujibed  again, 

'*But,  Mtidame  Florian^'' i^aid  Miss  Grand- 
rlUe,  coming  to  the  rescue  ;  '*  we  don't  our- 
&elvc'i  thluk  dancing  proper." 

'*  Not  proper  I  ^'  said  Rosa,  finshing  to  her 
templaf<T  '*  what  monstrous  ideaa  t  wh&l  im- 
propriety can  there  b^  In  a  party  of  young 
people  amnslng  themselves  with  dancing  or 
anything  else  con vea able  T  ^' 

*'  It  is  a  worldly  amuiement,"  said  Miss 
Grandville  stiffly. 

**And  a  degradation  of  the  Immortal 
nature/^  said  Mr.  Benlli^y. 

Madame  Roea  looked  from  one  to  the  oth*rr 
as  if  they  bad  been  Aztecs  or  Hcd  Indians^  or 
any  other  unasual  specimens  of  humanity ; 
then,  utterly  unable  to  find  any  sort  of  ana  we  r 
to  euch  sentimente,  turned  back  to  tlie 
piano  and  rattled  off  a  brilliant  fkntasia, 
whicb  no  one  understood  and  every  one 
thnaght  noisy. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  games  that  Ma- 
dame Roea  propoeed-  For*  when  dune  log 
was  forbidden  J  sue  thought  she  would  enliven 
her  society  by  games.  At  first  every  cue 
refused  to  take  part  In  them.  They  were 
dull,  childisht  uulnteresting,  a  waste  of  time  ; 
but  at  Imi  she  gained  over  some  of  the 
younger  girls  to  a  stray  Cantab  or  two^  whom 
she  had  maoftged  to  get  hold  of  iomehow,  no 
one  knew  bow.  **  She  must  have  fished  them 
out  of  the  Sake,"  said  Mm  Grandville  ;  for 
indeed,  Can  tabs  were  rare  animals  in  Lang- 
tbwalte,  owing  to  the  character  for  dull- 
iieai  and  cant  which  that  beautiful  vale  had 
gained  In  the  university*  A  few  nsed  to 
come,  certainly  i  generally  pale  young  men 
wearing  spectacles  and  afflicted  with  colds  ; 
but  Madame  Flori&nl  eoon  learnt  to  distin- 
guish the  varicvuft  types,  a^d  to  fly  this  type  as 
Sie  would  polBon.  Tet  even  when  Hht;  had 
gone  BO  far  as  to  positively  establish  games 
at  her  eoirceft,  the  Miss  GraudviUes  and  the 
Bentleyttci  u&cd  to  sit  by  grimlj,  and  protest 


in  loud  whiftpers  aagiu^t  the  downward  cotirae 
of  things  in  Langthwaite, 

Madame  Florianl  wasaim<>«t  disheartened. 
Had  il  not  been  for  that  strange  little  bit  of 
principle  lu  her,  that  she  ow^jd  it  to  the 
society  of  her  place  to  do  something  pleasant 
for  it,  she  would  have  given  up  the  attempt 
of  ainudng  it  In  despair,  But  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  conficientioQSoesi,  and  shtj  did  not  like 
to  bo  defeated.  Fortnnately,  just  at  the 
moment  when  she  was  niOflt  dispirited,  she 
ibund  that  she  had  reaBy  made  Bomt*  way. 
Her  fascinating  manners,  her  beaut j^  her 
grace,  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
purity  and  Innocence  of  her  mind,  her  InAtt 
and  her  imperturbable  good-humour,  at  last 
had  their  weight.  Added  to  which  exterior 
eircuiUBtanccs,  that  great  want  of  the  human 
beart^thut  want  of  life,  of  plca^re,  of  aen- 
sation,  which  no  ascetic  folly  cau  destroy, 
however  it  may  distort— began  to  make 
Itaclf  ftili  Tbe  Misa  Winters  and  many  of  the 
younger  girls  ranged  themselves  on  Madame 
Floriani-ssldo.  They  helped  beriu  bersoir^tg; 
they  played  at  her  games  j  they  shorud  htr 
pic-nics  ;  they  shot  at  ber  arohery  meiningsi 
nay,  they  evendanced  to  her  wmltzes  j  tbougli 
Mr.  Bentley  was  so  angry  that  be  did  not  speak 
to  Miss  Laura  when  he  met  her  the  next  day^ 
because,  he  said,  as  the  eldost.  ^he  ought 
to  have  known  bettert  and  was  lea<lin;^  her 
younger  sisters  to  destruction.  Whicii  made 
Laura  cry,  pocr  girl;  but  Heleti  cwlled 
their  incumbent  a  detestable  little  felbw  j 
though  she  ftdt  as  if  she  had  j>poken  blas- 
phemy when  she  said  it.  Altogether  Lang- 
th^i-aite  was  decidedly  divldtfd  into  two 
parties,  because  of  the  waltzing  that  went 
on  at  Madame  Flortani's  Wednesday  even- 
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0  one  could  tmderstand  Mr,  Bentley.  He 
waa  tbe  bitterest  enemy  Madame  Florianl 
had  J  at  least  to  judge  by  his  converEalion  ; 
and,  yet  J  if  it  were  fo,  why  did  he  go  so  con- 
stantly to  Whitefield  House!  and  wby,  if  be 
dtKipp roved  so  highly  of  her  conduct »  did  he 
Btill  continue  to  attend  her  eTcning  parties! 
He  never  missed  one,  hj  any  chance,  thongb 
the  Mi£s  Grandvilles  and  otbcra  were  omy 
waiting  for  his  lead  to  follow  him  to  opeo 
secession.  And  why  did  he  turn  pale  when 
he  saw  her  coming  down  the  lane,  and 
why  did  he  turn  red  when  be  shook  her 
band?  Misa  Angm*ta  Grand v ill e,  the  young- 
est—she was  thirty-four— wbo  bad  been  tbe 
beauty  of  the  family  and  gave  herself  still 
tbe  airs  of  a  juvenile— Miss  Augusta  who 
had  always  been  his  fast  all^r^  his  most  in- 
defatigable district  TlRitor,  bis  head  class 
teacher,  Ms  unfailing  satellite^  wbo  would 
not  have  missed  a  missionary  meeting  nor  a 
bible  c1m8  for  all  the  world— Miss  Augusta 
wai  QXiea^^  She  did  not  like  these  symp- 
toms ;  riie  did  not  like  Mr.  Bentley^s  lem- 
ency  in  still  continuing  to  visit  Madame 
Rosaj  her  voice  was  for  war,  an  open  de- 
clared right  honest  war,  and  nhe  would  be 
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the  incombent^B  ehield-bearer.  So,  she  said 
to  him  one  day,  after  a  peculiarly  joyoue 
ereniDg  at  Whitefield  House ;  adding  what 
she  thought  an  irresistible  argument,  or 
rather  inducement :  "  If  vou  will  give  up 
Madame  Floriani,  my  nsters  and  I  will 
follow  you.  At  which  Mr.  Bentley  stam- 
mered and  blushed;  then  sighed,  and  said 
najsally,  *'  We  must  still  hope  for  her  conver- 
Bion." 

Apple-cheeked  Mr.  Bentley  was  unhappy. 
He  began  even  to  look  so :  which  was  some- 
what difficult  to  that  insignificant  counte- 
nance of  his.  But  apple-cheeked  Mr.  Bent- 
ley was  in  love.  DiBgutse  it  as  he  might  to 
himself  and  to  others,  deuT  it,  scorn  and  re- 
ject it — it  was  none  the  less  true— he  was 
in  love  with  Madame  FlorianL  True,  she 
was  a  heathen ;  but  then  her  natural  graces 
were  so  many !  True,  she  was  a  woman  of 
the  world,  an  artist,  a  lover  of  fk'lvoliW — 
but  then  she  was  kind  to  the  poor  and  so 
gentle  in  her  temper  I  True,  she  was  all  that 
he  most  reprobated,  all  that  he  most  abhor- 
red ;  bat  then  he  loved  her.  What  should  he 
do?  Marry  her,  and  so  lose  his  influence 
over  the  world  he  had  governed  so  long? 
But  should  he  lose  his  influence  T  The 
Grandvilles  would  be  angry ;  perhaps  they 
would  leave  Lang^waite— he  wisheid  they 
might ;  but  he  could  mana^  all  the  rest. 
He  should  be  rich  too ;  very  nch ;  and  money 
always  gives  power.    Mr.  Bentley  had  no 

?ious  horror  of  that  side  of  worldlinesa. 
cs,  on  the  whole  he  should  be  better  off; 
even  in  Longthwaite.  Tes,  he  would  marry 
her. 

These  were  his  reasonings  spread  out  over 
many  days  and  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
was  much  at  Whitefield  House,  often  to 
Madame  Rosa*s  great  inconvenience  and 
annoyance.  And  indeed  of  late  she  had 
adopted  the  habit  of  denying  herself;  an 
offence  which  took  all  Mr.  Bentley's  love  to 
forgive.  For  it  was  a  falsehood,  he  said ; 
and  worse — forcing  her  servants  to  lie  for 
her.  While  Rosa  only  answered,  '-Mais, 
Monsieur  l*Abb£,  it  is  a  thing  seen — it  is  un- 
derstood— everybody  knows  what  it  means 
when  one  says  that  Madame  is  not  at  home, 
or  does  not  receive  to-day." 

"In  the  world,  that  may  be,"  said  Mr. 
Bentley;  "but  we  do  not  understand  such 
positions  here." 

"  Monsieur  TAbb^  I  are  you  not  the  same 
here  as  any  where  else  ?  What  is  there  so 
peculiarly  virtuous  in  Langthwdte  that  yon 
must  make  laws  for  yourselves  against  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  condemn  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  You  don't  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  any  crime  in  pride  and  hatred, 
and  self-euificienc^,  and  all  that—only  in 
happiness  and  gaiety  of  heart.  It  is  mon- 
strous ! "  cried  Rosa,  excited. 

<<  Madame  Floriani,  I  beg  of  you  one  favour, 
I  have  asked  it  before.  Do  not  call  me  mon- 
iieur  Tabb^,  I  am  not  a  Romish  priest,  but  a 


minister,"    said   Mr.   Bentley, 


Protestant 
gravely, 

"  Oh,  pardon ! "  cried  Rosa,  with  a  toss  of 
her  graceful  head,  and  making  that  pret^ 
little  noise  with  her  lips  which  you  hear 
every  Italian  make  when  perplexed  or  dis- 
satisfied. '<  Oh,  pardon !  it  is  so  natural  to 
me  to  call  men  of  your  profession  abb^ 
or  curds,  that  I  forget.  I  will  try  to  remem- 
ber." 

"  At  least  there  is  one  great  difference  be- 
tween us,"  said  Mr.  Bentley,  turning  very 
red. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  pretty 
widow  tranquilly. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  said  the  incumbent, 
in  a  voice  that  was  meant  to  be  caressing. 

"  If  vou  please,"  answered  Rosa,  nestling 
herself  back  in  her  easy  chair,  and  putting  up 
her  feet  on  a  tabouret 

**  1  mean,"  said  Mr.  Bentley,  after  a  short 
pause,  and  making  a  desperate  rush,  like  a 
cart-horse  at  a  fence.  "  I  mean,  Uiat  we  Pro- 
testant clergy  may  marry,  and  the  Romanist 
priest  cannot" 

'*  Yes,  that  Is  true ;  and  I  don't  like  mar- 
ried priests,"  said  Rosa  quietly. 

"Why,  Madame  Floriani?'^ asked  the  in- 
cumbent, trembling. 

"  From  association,  I  suppose.  It  is  dis- 
tasteful to  me." 

"  Then  you  would  not  yourself? — "  stam- 
mered Mr.  Bentley. 

"  What  ? "  and  Rosa  lifted  up  her  eyes  in 
astonishment  at  his  voice. 

"  Marry  a  clergyman  I "  said  Mr.  Bentley, 
with  a  kind  of  roar  ;  and  down  he  came  on 
his  knees,  first  seizing  her  hand. 

Madame  Floriani  slowly  raised  herself 
from  a  reclining  posture.  She  looked  at  the 
young  incumbent  blushing  and  trembling  on 
the  ground  before  her ;  and  gently  drew 
away  the  hand  he  was  holding  between  his 
own.  And  his  own  were  so  red !  She  was 
going  to  q>eak  seriously ;  but— I  am  grieved 
to  say  it  of  Rosa  who  ought  to  have  known 
better — the  young  man's  apple-face  and 
awkward  attitude  were  so  ludicrous — the  re- 
membrance of  all  his  absurd  attempts  at 
solemnity  and  asceticism  came  up  so  vividly 
in  contrast  with  the  ridicule  and  humiliation 
of  his  present  position— it  was  such  an  un- 
looked-for offer,  and  was  made  so  clumsily, 
that  her  g^vity  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

It  was  very  wrong,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse to  be  maue  for  her :  but  the  situation  was 
very  ridiculous — thougn  she  should  not  have 
laughed  for  all  that  Mr.  Bentley  started  up, 
seis^  his  hat  and  very  tight  umbrella— it 
was  a  glorious  day  in  July,  but  Mr.  Bentley 
patronised  umbrellas— and  rushed  from  the 
house ;  turning  round  at  the  door  to  say, 
angrily, "  Your  place  shall  know  me  no  more, 
madame ! " 

And  so  war  was  finally  declared,  and  Miss 
Augusta  Grandville  was  satisfied.    I  doubt 


If  she  woiiM  liare  been  fts  coate&t  if  slic  had 
knowu  the  full  {iftrticalftn  of  the  casus  belli 
Mr,  Ve tit  ley  Bnid  U  wa^  thebnrdeu^d  and  im- 
jjenctrablo  nnture  of  Madatne  Flofliitii^how 
thut  he  LeuI  ituught  to  coQre^rt  her»  acd  she 
had  auewert;d  htm  onXj  with  mockiTy— and 
Hihdame  Floria^nl  said  nothiog*  She  oalj 
liughGd;  and  drew  a  curiam  sketch,  wbicn 
Bh^  ehowed  to  tlie  Wiater  gltla  uoder  tbc 
strictest  TOWS  of  iccresj.  Whlehj  to  their 
honour  be  It  iaid»  they  religioiiBly  kept. 
Thoijglj,  whea  Odea  Winter  met  Mr,  Bcftl- 
liij  the  day  flJter  the  had  eeen  that  drawing, 
ishtj  turned  so  red  In  try  log  to  look  gru^*, 
that  LiLura  pinched  her  arm*  and  aald, 
**  Helen  I  don't  be  silly,"  below  ber  breath. 

The  Bentleyltea  were  the  strongest.  In  a 
ibort  Lime  Madame  Rona'i  Wednesday  evco- 
iQg'}  were  almost  deecrted*  All  the  very 
good  avoided  her  and  her  hoofie  as  If  a  moral 
pi  ague  existed  arouad  her.  The  Misi  Grand- 
\ilkSt  Indeed  very  oearlj  cnt  her.  They 
icarcely  bowed  when  they  saw  her,  and 
passed  her  very  stiffly  eren  in  churcb.  Some- 
times they  were  aDlIcted  with  anddcn  short- 
etghtedaees,  and  did  not  see  her  at  alL  Miss 
Augastttf  through  being  trlnmphanti  conid 
alford  to  be  magDanlmoas ;  and  ^he  was  n 
shade  less  dietaDt  id  her  manner  :  when  met 
with  Mr,  BeutU^y,  she  was  positively  graci- 
ous. Theu  ihe  tJaatabs  went  back  to  tbeir 
respective  <soUpges,  and  tlic  leaves  began  to 
falL  In  the  dreary  autumn  weather — the 
rain  and  fog  and  drtzscHog  ml&t— that  now 
came  on,  even  her  own  adberenti  could  not 
come  out  m  often  to  e^e  hor ;  m  that  the 
sweet  faco  grew  sad  in  thinking  of  the  bright 
ekj  and  the  warm  hearts  of  lialy  ^  and  the 
joyous  spirits  sank  in  this  ^{>cial  aolUude,  for 
want  of  love  and  sympathy  to  sustain  it^ 
The  days  woro  so  grey  and  dark,  she  could 
not  even  paint ;  and  in  the  Langthwalte 
lending  library,  were  only  dull  histories  or 
biographies.  The  mud  and  the  rain  fright- 
eaoi  the  soft  balf-forc!gQer»  and  kept  ner 
much  within  doors,  moping  In  a  dull  Cumber- 
land house,  where  the  clouds  came  down  m 
low,  that  they  sometimes  rested  on  the  roof ; 
and  where  the  ouly  visitors  she  saw  were 
half-a-dozen  good-hearted  country-girls,  with 
not  an  idea  amongst  them  beyond  Berlin 
work  or  babies'  caps;  which,  to  a  woman 
accustomed  to  the  best  and  moEt  intellectual 
ioelety  of  Rome,  was  scarcely  sufficient  men- 
tal distraction.  What  was  she  to  do  ?— fight 
or  nHircT  She  thought  of  Italy,  of  Her 
friends  there »  of  the  treasures  of  art,  of  the 
beauty,  the  free  life,  the  ease,  the  love,  the 
fulness  of  exlateoce,^— and  she  covered  her 
face  in  her  bands,  whik  tears  forced  their 
way  through  her  Bngera.  Then  she  thought 
of  Mr.  Bentley,  and  of  hia  offer  and  of  how 
he  looked  when  he  w^aa  down  on  his  knees 
before  ber ;  and  she  laughed  till  she  hod  a 
pain  In  ber  side.  But  she  could  not  laiigb 
for  ever  at  Mr.  Dentley  and  bts  oier^  and  the 
ennui  of  ber  life  begaa  to  grow  insupport- 


able.  It  was  reported  at  lait  that  »be  was 
going  away.  It  was  Laura  Winter  who  said 
so  first,  by  Hoaa-«  permissiotij  one  day  after 
she  had  been  at  Whitetleld  House.  Madame 
Florianl  had  eried,  and  said  that  she  was  ill : 
the  constant  damp  did  not  agree  with  her  ^ 
vkud  she  had  a;rown  very  thin  and  sallow 
rather  than  pale  as  she  n^ed  to  be  ;  and  she 
m\df  too,  that  she  was  dull ;  she  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer^.  Cer  heart  was  Italiao, 
It  would  not  live  In  such  an  atmosphere  ;  and 
theu  ^be  had  cried  dreadfully,  and  Laura  had 
cried  too^  for  sympathy.  As  giila  in  tbt 
country  always  do.  i 

So,  Ko^  owned  herself  beaten.  Lang- 
thwalte  morality  had  been  too  strong  for  her^ 
and  Langthwaite  coldness  too  severe.  Mr< 
Bentley  had  woo  the  battle,  and  ahe  cax«d 
now  on! J  for  her  retreat.  She  packed  ip  ber 
pictures  and  ber  books,  her  stataea  and  her 
blue  silk  curtains f  advertised  While  Deld 
House  for  sale  ;  andaold  It  well  too.  A  retired 
sngar^broker  bought  il^  and  ftirnished  it  in 
gold  and  r  el  vet.  He  bad  not  a  pic  tare,  nor  a 
bust,  nor  a  book  ;  but  he  hnd  hangings  that 
coat  a  small  fortune,  and  an  assortment  of 
colours  that  must  surely  please  some  on©^  aa 
none  in  tho  whole  rainbow  were  abanii. 
Hosa  hud  Qothlng  to  do  with  this;  all  tho 
cared  for,  was  to  get  outof  Lanf^thwaitc.and 
to  leave  Curaborlatid  cloudi*  for  Italian  sun- 
shine. She  went  to  make  her  farewell  calls. 
And,  after  having  bifised  all  the  Miss  Grand- 
villea  on  both  cheeks— for  jibe  was  a  geue- 
rous^  forgiving  woman,  with  a  loving  heart 
and  a  perfect  temper,  and  w*ould  n'd  bear 
malbe  if  rfie  died  for  jU-aud  nfter  having 
shaken  hands  cordially  with  Mr.  Jientley 
— who  J  like  a  foollsb  fat  schoolboy,  attempt- 
ed to  sulk — she  turned  ber  sweet  face  to 
the  south*  and  left  a  climate  that  was  klU^ 
iQg  her,  and  a  people  w^ho  did  not  love 
her,  for  the  beauty  and  the  graciou guess  of 
Italy, 

But  she  left  the  seeds  of  discord  behind  her 
that  soon  bore  deadly  fruit.  Deprived  of 
their  patroness,  the  Florianltes  &ank  to  the 
ground .  They  were  snubbed.  maltr<^atcd» 
Hlighted,  and  all  but  extinguiahcd.  And  when 
Miss  Augusta  Grand ville  at  last  got  Mr. 
Bentley  to  consent  to  tbeir  marriage,  not  om 
of  them  was  invited  to  the  wedding.  It  waa 
the  day  of  retributioD,  and  the  Bentley  fao- 
lion  were  uuifparing. 

Madame  Floriani  did  not  forget  her  old 
adherents  when  she  was  eatabliFihi*d  in  her 
Roman  home  again ;  and  after  the  GrandviUe 
marriage  bad  turned  out  notoriously  ill — for 
Miss  Augusta  was  Imperious,  and  Mr.  Bentley 
obstinate— she  lnvlt<^d  the  two  Winter  girls 
to  Rome,  and  actually  sent  a  man-servant  all 
the  way  down  to  Langtbwait^  to  take  care  of 
them  on  their  jonrney.  Which  royal  act 
nearly  canonised  her,  though  Mrs.  Bentley 
said  it  was  ridiculous^  *'  And,  good  gra- 
cious I  could  not  those  two  girls  take  care 
of  themselveft— if  indeed  tbey  went  at  all, 
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WlLich  if  the  J  bod  been  her  aialcrs  they  ebocild 
not  have  done?" 

Madame  Florlanl  vras  verj  kiad  to  bcr  old 
frieDda,  Sbe  look  them  everywhere,  and 
fotad  and  pelted  them  beyoad  nie»aure*  Their 
toft,  preltj  Eoglieh  facta,  wUb  tbeir  bright 
clieeltfl  and  long  fair  ringlets,  made  n  Bensa- 
tioQ  amoQg  the  d^k  ejea  and  raTen  locks  at 
Bom«.  The  Miaa  Winterg  ^rere  decidedly 
the  belles  of  their  society^ which  is  a 
wom&Q-^  static  of  paradise^  Madame  Florianl 
with  her  foreip;n  notlong  ut  about  marrying 
her  young  ladiesi  A  task  jipt  very  difficult ; 
for  foreign erH  Uko  Englbb  ^vee;  became 
tbey  Cftn  truist  them  so  tnucb ;  aod  E^gtiab 
vomen  like  foreign  btubandB,  becaraie  tbey 
are  more  poHte  tban  their  owo  country- 
men, gn  M^ame  Rosa  married  tbem  both 
—one  to  a  count  and  Ibe  ©tier  to  a  barea. 
And  vbeo  ibey  we  at  back  to  Lang  thwaite, 
which  the  J  did  for  their  weddtng  trip, 
the  people  catled  tbem  my  lord  and  my 
lady,  and  treated  them  like  queeuB.  Even 
Mr».  Bent  fey  yielded  the  pafi,  which  waa  a 
m&rTeltofis  di!!tinctioD|  and  made  up  for  a 
^at  deal  of  the  past.  After  all^  ^CQ,  Rosa 
had  not  entirely  lost ;  the  day  a  of  ber  teach- 
ing unrviTcd  in  ber  discipien,  for  Laura  Win- 
ter  iettUd  at  LaoglbwEiite^  and  remodelled 
■ociety  there  after  the  Floriani  gyatem.  And 
BOW  that  Mr.  Benlley  was  marrlec],  of  eourse 
hiB  in  Que  nee  was  lessened  ;  aud  all  the  young 
ladii^s  who  had  tried  to  touch  bis  heart  by 
their  austerity,  now  ibongbt  mort  of  Laura ^i 
foreign  frienus  who  came  to  »ee  befi  a&d  who 
tbOQgbt  life  withoat  innocent  laughter  not 
•worth  tbeUviQg, 


MURMURS. 

Wht  niJt  tbon  make  brij^bt  muBio 
Give  forth  a  ioimd  of  ijain  1 

Why  wilt  Ibou  weave  fair  floweiB 
lato  a  weaiy  chain  T 

"Why  turn  each  cool  grey  ibaJow 

Into  a  wnrid  of  fean  f 
TVliT  ibink  the  wind*  are  waiiinc  I 

Wby  call  Ibe  dewdropfl  teara  f 

Voricca  of  happy  Natnre, 
And  HBftTen'ft  tunny  gloauL 

BejOTOYo  thy  tick  beart*i  &neie0, 
Upbr«id  thy  fboliab  dr»am. 

Lbfea !  I  will  tell  ibee 
The  ffcmjf  Cr««tion  uu^, 

Fmm  bomming  heca  bi  be^lher, 
To  flntterijig  ui^kt'  winga ; 

Kot  alone  did  anj^k  aini;  it 
To  tlie  poorabepherda'  ear, 

But  the  Bbered  HeaTeos  cbant  it, 
And  Ikteahig  Ages  bear. 

AboTo  thy  poor  eomplaitiin^ 

Ki»»  tbftt  holy  Lay  ; 
Wbpn  Ibe  starry  nigbt  grows  aUent, 

Then  speakfl  tbe  tunny  day; 


O^  leave  thy  niok  faaart't  faiiQiea, 
And  kndthylitlleveiaa 

To  the  fiilver  eons  ef  GUrtf, 
That  bid*  the  World  rejoice  I 

OUR  WICKED   MIS-STATEMENTS. 

W&  meant  to  nay  no  more  npoti  the  ffub- 
ject  of  the  strike  of  Laucas^bire  ma^teni 
agaiUBt  Factory  law,  until  \ire  bad  ^en  the 
iBHue  of  a  question  raised  before  one  of  the 
superior  eourts  j  but  the  publications  by  the 
Nutional  (or^  as  It  should  read,  Lancaabire) 
Association,  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  MIi8 
MortineaUt  which  attacka  our  veracity,  com- 
pella  ua  to  speak,  or  to  hazard  mialnterpre- 
talion  of  our  silence*  If  no  qneatinn  of  pub- 
lic jnatice  were  involved,  we  sbould  prefer 
mialnterpr elation  to  the  task  of  sbuwing 
weafctJCHa  in  a  sick  ladv  wbora  we  esteem. 
We  have  a  respect  for  Miaa  Marlineau,  won 
by  many  good  works  she  baa  written  and 
many  good  deeds  she  baa  done,  which  nothing 
that  Ene  now  can  Bay  or  do  will  dcstroj; 
and  we  most  heartily  claim  for  her  the  re- 
spect of  our  readers  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
forfeited  for  a  few  bii£ty  wordi},or  for  a  eerap 
or  two  of  argument  too  readily  adopted  npon 
partial  ah  owing. 

Tbe  pamphlet  in  qnestion  is  an  easay 
written,  as  we  are  told  in  an  introduction, 
for  the  Westminater  Review,  and  deet!ned  on 
aocoiiDt  of  Its  manner  of  treatmeuL  Whea 
we  sa^  that  a  part  of  its  manner  la  to  accuse 
this  journal  of  **  nnscmpnlons  etatements, 
iDsoleDce,  arrogance,  and  cant,^^  and  that 
amidst  much  abuse  of  **  Mr,  Dickena  or  his 
contributor'-—**  bis  partner  in  the  disgrace," 
another  part  of  its  nianner  is  to  abuse  Mr. 
Dickens  personal ly  for  *' conceit,  insolence, 
and  wilful  one-aidtdneM,^^  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  editor  of  the  Review  exercised  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  gentleman.  We  regret  very  much 
indeed  that  the  National  (or  Lancashire)  A9- 
Boclaiion  has  beeti  less  diacreet^  and,  by  issuing 
the  paper  as  a  pamphlet  at  its  own  expense, 
has  been  lea?  friendly  to  the  lady  than  the 
lady  wished  to  l*e  to  them.  We  are  reluctantly 
competed  to  f^bow,  that  botb  in  tone  ana 
argumeat  Miss  Mar  tine  au's  pamphlet,  pui> 
\lmed  by  the  Laacaabire  Association  to  rre- 
vent  the  Fencing  of  MacbineryT  is— we  will 
not  forget  her  claims  upon  our  forbeannce, 
and  we  will  say — a  mistake. 

And  Urst,  as  to  the  tone.  Using  in  her 
reply  the  matiner  pointed  oat  by  ui,  Miss 
Marti aeau  eaya,  that  c«rtaia  articles  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  tbi^  jonmal "  put  for- 
ward inaccurate  atatement^,  *'  in  a  temper 
and  by  language  wbicb  cotirev  their  own 
condemnation,"  Bo t^  lest  it  aboufd  be  thought 
that  wbat  was  wrong  in  us  eannol  be  quite 
right  in  herself,  Hi^  Martineau  atlds,  on  the 
same  page,  ^*  I  like  conrtcf^  aa  well  as  any- 
body can  do ;  but  when  vieioua  legislation 
and  social  oppresiion  are  upbeld  by  men  in 

•  Nnmbere,  264, 268,  274,  and  K^. 
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hlnl»  rlaco*,  the  viiiJIcjktioa  of  principle,  azd 
exptwuro  of  the  miswhiof.  must  ooai?  U:':r? 
con^iiloratioQ  of  privaie  fevl'mj:.**  Sow.  o  .=- 
ft'ssiiij;  for  a  moment  our  deftc;  of  i^irp-sr. 
miuht  wi»  not  pay.  very  fairly.  ih*s  a  wr:>r 
who  b<-lieT0B  ia'his  heart  ibit  rwirtXLO- 
to  a  givi'ii  law  doom^  larce  "^u=:S..-*  of 
mi-n  to  uiiitilation.  anil  cot  fw  lo  h-.rrtl; 
dial  lis.  may  homn^tly  fpeak  wiih  ?c=e  ;:-.d:s:- 
nntioii  ot'the  rwwtauoe  by  wh \b  thosie 
diMths  are  produced;  and  thai  sbe  #aiv 
ri^ht  to  Ih»  angry  it  not  «rxiuil*.y  ?-.>#•?». d 
by  an  adv innate  who  area*'*  iJsat  the  dvA;hj 
cannot  Ik*  helped,  and  tha:  r.otx>dy  ha^  a 
rlpht  to  meddle  sfptvial'T  ••.:  acy  way  w:;h  a 
mill-ownerV  trade?  Tut  if  ary  d!«p«M^ior.ase 
reuil.  r  of  the  article*  to  wh'ivh  Mi«  Mar^ 
tltu'jui  refer*  should  pii^  rrv»m  tbn?!n  to  th:* 
[MT^oi'.al  invective  wiih  whU-h  ihey  are  rsel. 
Iu»  will  no  I  fail  to  in^rceivo  that  we  at:jk*ked 
oiilv  what  we  held  to  W  au  evil  oours?  of 
oppo*>iru>n  to  a  necessary  law.  a:'.d  aV'd^>d 
fir  ml  v  l«y  the  leailinj;  feaiur>*  of  ib.'  CA.*e. 
apart  from  any  personal  co:i>: deration.  We 
Mu»ke  plainly.* a#  the  caj»e  riS[airi\l.  ar.d  w*:h 
tin-  curliest  feeling  that  the  case  c.^r»t\l  fv>r:h ; 
Imt  it  will  Ih»  found,  on  r\' fen* nee.  that  in  iw. 
one  t»f  these  articles  was  an  ai:ack  tr.i.K' 
upon  :\;»y  prr^MX  whoms<v\  er :  that  ihe  ci'.A'r- 
WM\  of*  the  National  AssiV'aiion  was  r.o: 
nantrd  ;  that  when  ca^cs  of  accidoni  were 
mvif  sarily  eitttl.  it  was  t-nou:^h  for  us  lo  !^»y 
••  w  ciTtnin  mill,"  U cause  we  spoke  ef  prin- 
ciples iind  not  of  persons.  It  will  Iv  found. 
ul^o,  that  we  took  pains  to  di>Cv'nut'ct  our 
]>luii)  hpfaking  upon  one  shonoomiiig :  fWnn 
u  );rurral  disparagement  of  mill-owners,  and 
that  we  wi'Ut  quite  out  of  our  way  to  o^vupy 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  these  paper*  with  a 
coniiiil  reminder  of  the  excellent  enterprisers 
and  fine  t^pirit  thai  MiHigitl  to  chieftains 
of  tlif*  cotton  class.  Miss  Martineau  says  for 
hrrholf.  that  ••  in  a  matter  of  political  mo'rality 
Ko  vital  as  this,  then*  must  U'  no  compromise 
and  no  mistake.'*  We  felt  so  too  ;  hut  also 
felt  that  it  would  bo  a  great  mistake  and  a 
grt'at  compromise  of  principle,  to  intrude 
perponaliticfl  on  the'discussion  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  present  pamphlet,  given 
by  its  author  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Association 
of  Factory  Occupiers.''  is.  that  wishing  to  con- 
trovert the  views  of  Mr.  Horner,  the  Factory 
Inspector,  she  mentioned  her  desire  to  obtain 
the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  question  *'  to 
a  member  of  your  Association,  who  visited 
me  soon  after  ;''  and  we  cannot  help  feeling, 
that  for  the  facts  on  both  sides,  which 
arc  so  clearly  only  the  statements  on  one 
side,  and  (we  hope  for  her  sake)  for  the 
temper  too,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  her 
faith  in  the  opinions  of  her  friend.  She 
thinks  also,  that  the  notes  of  a  barrister  who 
edited  the  Factor;^  Act  show  *'  tliat  it  was 
high  time  the  passionate  advocates  of  med- 
dllbg  legislation  should  be  met  by  opponents 
of  neh  legislation  who  are,  by  position,  likely 
to  be  at  onoe  dlspftaslonate  and  disinterested.'' 


To  -r^ir*  u:5  deaira:!^  re*:il:.  a  pamphlet 
^t'.'.'.-z  :i  a  pA«:o=.  i«  s^-:  :o  *-r  pnUisbed 
azi  :lr;«l*:cd  \j  :ir  Aw^xiiiios  directly 
e^cir.d  :=  =:aia:a:z:z^  ■:=►  *:i?  o:  the  matter, 
as-i  w.=:r«.^:d  >:(  :he  person*  c:>:  distinctly 

V-xfi  a:  ihe  lli-izes?  ■ :"  :he  barri*:cr-at- 
Ia~".  uh.-k  ;*  a*  I'.l-d  a*  c-r.-*.r-.s.  M!«  Mar- 
t:-jtau  ^-.v.s  0=  :o  wy  12  h-r  f  r  fa:ory  letter, 
-Wbi:  cah  :z*::za:e  a=y  '.i-Av-r.  who  can- 
nc:  ^e  Fjppcyjcd  an  !r.':-r.?:*d  pari  v.  to 
wT::e  *u:h  a  pr-jfavre  as  Mr.  7  pp  sgV  it 
i*  dliicul:  t,i  [=:Ai::ie.  O2  -  j---^^^  it.  my 
eye  Ti!'.^  as  0:1  .--j  on  a  :a:*,  $:a:'.-ment. 
wb'.vri:  oa;h;  to  desin-y  a'.'.  :h'  aa:horiiyof 
tbe  rvi:.**  Wba:  :«  the  "f^Is:-  5:attme*nt*' 
of  Mr.  Ta^?:^^?  Mr.  Tapp  ::.:  wrote  that 
th-;  t2a=-.2:*::ur.r«  have  :Ls:::j:-.d  the  Xa- 
tionai  Awooiat:  >g  of  Fa.'::ry  Oc:ap:er?.  for 
thf  special  purpose  of  n>lr.c  a  fired  for 
difirayiaj  thereout  all  Ssc*  f.  r  cot  fencing, 
which  may  be  ianicttd  up  -"a  nj'.mbers  .... 
"This  statement."  adds  Miss  M.'irtineaa.  *•  is 
da:ed  OctoK^r  secoad.  ei^h:oen  hundred  and 
!=t^y-£ve:  wbervas  the  Special  Report  of 
y;*ur  Assiviatioa.  dated  July,  exp^es^ly  de- 
clares that  the  A»c«:ation  will  pay  no 
p^'caliu-*  award::'d  under  Factory  Acts." 
M:«  Marsiaeaa'*  difSoulty  would  have  va- 
nished had  she  known  the  truth :  which  is 
this :— It  was  anncnaoed  distinctly,  by  the 
fouuvler*  i'i  the  A»ooia:ioE.  so  'long  ago 
as  the  March  prvvious.  :ha:  they  vculd 
raise  K-.oa-zy  i.'*  pay  pea.\!v:s:  and'  it  was 
oaly  wht-a  thiy  were  nside  cor.5c;on9  of 
the'  d.i:*.i:fr  of  the  froand  s.>  taken,  that 
ih-:y  forosialUd  the  period  of  an  annual 
report,  and  prlnttd  the  so-oall'M  s^pecial 
Keivrt.  in  which  they  :«.vk  pal:;*  to  fence 
ihcaiM-lvi's  0.T  agains:' lejTil  a*::!ka:.  This 
report  was  liiv'j  own  stroke  o:"pili.y.  printed 
for  themstlves,  and  to  l»e  had  only  from  their 
otRoe.  It  n-as  not  advertised  nor  published  ; 
it  was  sent  to  members^it  was  thon.*  to  use. 
As  soon  as  it  came  into  our  hand«.  throuch  a 
private  source,  we  made  our  communis  on  it; 
but  the  date  of  its  being  writ  tea.  though  it 
has  July  on  the  cover,  is  the  seventh  of 
August.  After  it  was  writtoo.  it  had  to  be 
printed,  and  it  could  then  only  have  l>een  br 
some  unlikely  chance  that  any  tidin?ii  of  ft 
could  have  reached  a  barrister  in  Lcuilon  by 
the  second  of  October.  The  public  reports  of 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the  formation 
of  the  Association  had  informed  him  that 
there  was  a  proposition  to  pay  penalties 
incurred  by  occupiers  who  refused  to  fence. 
There  was  no  other  source  of  information 
open  to  him. 

This  point  is  of  importance  to  us.  and  we  for 
the  second  time  place  it  beyond  question  that, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Special  Report, 
the  Association  did  combine  to  pay  penalties, 
in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  a  bodv 
of  mill-owners  who  had  gone  to  Loudon  with 
the  hope  of  getting  the  Factory  Act  into  dis- 
credit with  the  government.     The  rccom- 
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BRDdAUoii  w»  r««d  at  the  meeling  *  in  iheao 
dlgtiDct  ttrm^  I  '*  The  depmlaiiouurL'  of  opiolon, 
ihftt  &  fmul  of  not  ksB  th»Ji  Qre  tbouK&nd 
poundB  ahoald  be  imtnediAlelj  raiecd  ;  and 
they  iiagf«it  Ibat  all  caaes  or  prosecutioa 
wlkich  the  COED  ml  Uee  of  manairenien  t  are  of 
•plnioQ  caa  be  legitimately  dealt  with  bj  the 
Aaocialioa,  «baH  he  d'^feniled  by,  and  the 
petmttieM  or  dmna^fMjpaid  out  f>/^  ihi  fund^  of 
lAe  AMoetisiiim.-^  Whereupon  it  ww  movedj 
neondedf  and  unaDimoui^lj  reeolTed  : 

"'Kiat  the  r«iH>Ptuin?ndation  In  Ihi?  rt^por^  to 
nlM  immtdiately  a  Ram  of  i»t  li--^^  ilinn  £hfM.m 
bA  IllBii^diJitd J  earned  mto  cxci  ullon,  nnti  tliat 
i»  addltloaftl  ooatribBtion  of  opo  ^hillin;,^  T*' 
l»oaUjml  borae  power  from  oocb  udU-ocLtiiJitir 
^nakiiig  a  loi&l  of  two  abiliitit^^  hv>  t\i  utice  called 
JbTv  lo  «]i4ble  thc'  et^mtmUeo  to  t^anry  imt  tti«  t^ 

Mytjfnmt>tttAmtinU  tO  defend ^  0<  the  COlfl    l^  tAe  jU$f^' 

cialiii^^  all  e^iAw  of  proeeeelicui  wbtch  t^c^  hmj 
OOQBsder  ffurlY  to  coine  wilhm  the  iphere  of  the 
AMecuLtiDn.' 

Wo  ha^e  only  to  odd,  that  the  report  In- 
cladlQg  theoe  resolutioos,  beddei  receiving  a 
wid«  nqtonety  through  the  aewnpapem  was 
nrfntc-d  aad  circulated  b/  the  Aseociotmn 
ltft>lf.  and  that  a  copy  of  It  whb^  obtaiQcd  by  u^^ 
before  we  wrote  upon  the  sabjVcL  Thcrcj  can 
be  DO  doubt,  tbeu,  uuderwhat  Itupres.'^ione  the 
ftrat  mem  bom  of  the  AfleoebtioD  ji^lned  k^  and 
of  the  aoeafiatioQ  under  which  it  juntly  lity 
imlll  it  thought  best  pabUoiy  to  withdraw 
ffom  a  dangerotw  jieeitioa. 

Ou  tbid  same  polntf  Mlba  Uariiaeau  U  of 
opisbn  that  "Au*  Dkk«ni  had  better  con- 
fldefr^  Ut  the  take  of  hta  own  peaci)  of 
mind,  ii  well  as  the  good  of  his  neighbourB, 
how  to  qualify  bimiself  for  bin  enterprlsQ 
before  b«  takes  up  hie  next  tank  of  re- 
form. If  be  BJUBt  give  the  first  place  to  hia 
fdi^albtn  and  seoslbilitie?,  let  him  couGne 
himself  to  BctJon  ;  and  If  ho  will  put  blmBeJf 
Ibnhird  ma  a  social  reform ur,  kt  him  do  th<? 
oolf  honest  IhiDg,— «tady  both  Bidt^B  of  the 
qtiestioa  he  takea  up.  llow  far  ho  iB  from 
harlog  done  thii  In  the  present  cuse,  a  Bhort^ 
but  not  QBlmportant  statement  may  »how. 
He  »ya,  by  his  own  pen.  or  hi^  coolri- 
bnlcr'a  [let  in  mj^  then,  bij  eontrihutorV] 
'Btit  tbo  factory  mspeetora  will  proceed  for 
p«fMiltlf«T  Certainly  tboy  yi\Vi ;  and  then,  If 
thaae  genllemon  be  metnbtfrs.  of  the  NatLODal 
AnooiaUoa  of  Factory  OecuplerS)  they  will 
have  their  eaae  defeoded  for  them  and  their 
fine  immediately  paid.^  Yet  while  the  writer 
declarea  hb  infOnnation  to  be  drawn  from 
th«  p*pri  of  the  AaBociaUofk*  he  ignores  the 
foUo  wlag  coDspk  aotu  panag^a  from  thelrFi  ret 
Report  " — the  retractation  then  belnf?  quoted, 
NoWf  setting  aside  Ik^  likelihood  or  tin- 
Ukelihood  of  Mr.  Dickens,  to  secure  his  peace 
of  mind,  taking  ghostly  advice  from  Hlse 
MArtineaa,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  in  the  said 
Ffimi  Eeport  the  retractation  waR  cooiipicuoas, 
and  that  moreover,  it  waa  meant  to  be  coti- 

*  Eeport^  in  the  Mmnchftflter  Otiardlau  of  March 
28.  l^^  \ 


ipicuoas  J  but  we  can  hardly  think  It  bo  con- 
^Icnons  as  to  Jmve  been  ^iftiblet  not  mcTeiy 
before  It  If  Of  risible,  but,  aa  we  fltmlj  believe, 
even  before  it  wag  io  mueb  a*  conceived* 
On  the  same  line  with  th^  page  m5  of 
this  journal  upon  which  wc?  are  U'ctured,  are 
loioHbed  the  words  **  Houeehold  Word% 
July  28, 1B55/'  The  nutnbtT  dattfd  on  that 
day  was,  In  Ihe  iisnal  manner,  publlt^hed  three 
dajB  previously^  and  iaaued  in  Manchester  on 
tbe  twenty-sixth  of  July,  but  the  report  which 
we  failed  to  do  tbe  houest  thing  by  citing  was 
not  written— as  we  Und  by  the  date  against 
the  chsirmao  's  signature— nut i  I  the  seventh  of 
AnguBt !  Wlien  li  reached  ua  iu  8<^plemher 
wo  at  once  (in  our  two  hundred  und  eighty- 
fifth  nnmber)  madii public  Ita  purpon  ■  but  we 
did  not  say  what  we  may  now  say,  namely,  that 
there  came  with  it  a  remark  wbieh  we  belicyve 
to  be  true,  and  which  dates  certainly  go  far 
to  justify :  that  the  Special  Report— a  thing  not 
coo  tern  plated  in  the  rules— waa  actually  sug- 
gested by  oiir  comments, — that  oor  Journiu, 
containing  a  wide  publication  of  the  illegal 
position  of  the  recusant  mill-owners,  having 
r(?aehcd  Manchester  on  the  tweoty<itxth  of 
Jnly,  wa^  consldared  bv  the  committee  of  the 
Association  to  neooiltftte  rctftat  to  oafer 
ground  by  meaiia  of  ftSpeolftlBeport.  and  that 
by  the  seventh  of  Angustj  the  report  was  com- 
pleted and  signed  ;  after  which,  It  has  been 
farther  engg«£ted  to  us,  that  Joly  wa^  put  upon 
the  cover,  not  without  a  hope  that  somebody 
might  be  misled  into  belies  in  g  that  it  had 
really  been  produced  Boveral  weeks  eooner 
than  it  was.  lie  that  as  it  may,  we  should 
not  have  Bupposed  that  the  Association,  for 
the  sake  of  passing  a  so  easily  detected  dec  op- 
tion ou  the  public,  would  have  imperilled  the 
reputation  of  an  honourable  lady  by  leaving 
tincotrected  in  her  pamphlet  a  tla grant  error, 
of  which  jt  could  by  no  concelvs^blc  chance 
have  been  ignoraot,  and  by  suHering  it  lo 
go  forth,  headed  fit  Bmall  capltalSf  Mis^gXAis- 

MENT  m  UOOSEHOLD  WOBM, 

We  turn  with  sorrow  to  the  other  contents 
of  the  pamphlut.  As  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Association  we  are  bound  to  show  why  it 
can  only  damagw  the  cnoae  of  the  Asaoeiatioa 
with  the  government  and  with  the  ptihllo , 
we  would  have  wholly  spared  the  writer  our 
present  expofiute  of  her  mii^take,  if  wc  could* 

The  pamphlet  begins  with  some  calm  wine 
words  almut  the  war,  by  wh  ich  tbe  reiw3t?r  la 
prepared  to  eJtpect  a  very  different  treatment 
of  tbe  immediate  topic  lo  hand  than  that 
which  it  Is  destined  to  receive.  No  sooner  it 
the  subject  touched  than  tbe  false  kt'ynote  U 
struck,  and  of  all  persons  in  the  'world,  it  if 
Mies  Martincau  whom  we  find  echoing  the 
eicaggerated  lamcntationa  of  an  injured  ifl- 
terest.  '*  The  leeue,"  we  are  told,  '*  to  which 
tbe  controversy  is  now  brought,  is  that  of  tbe 
fiu perse ssiou  of  either  the  textile  manu- 
fttCtureB,  or  the  existing  factory  Uw*  The 
two  canoot  longer  co-cxjyt"  ThlR  i^  one  of 
those  remarkable  predictions  of  which  we  are 


b. 


bc^nnlng,  bj  a  very  long  natlouAt  experience, 
to  uader«t&iid  tbc  ralue.  If  tb€  crj  be  Bot 
ridioulouB  Guough  la  the  form  jmt  qiiotedt 
bow  does  ft  look  tliua^for  we  bavo  it  re- 
p«Aled  mflcrwwda  in  tbi&  more  piquant  way,— 
''  It  R&ems  to  be  agreed  by  the  commoa 
mm^  of  all  ogpcerned  who  hvLve  any  eommoa 
ftciis^T  that  otir  maaufactures  mu^i  cease,  or 
tb«  factory  law^  as  expoanded  by  Mr,  Ilonier 
mwl  give  way,"  We  bell  eve  it  was  Mr, 
Bounderby  wbo  was  always  goiog  to  throw 
his  properly  into  the  AUaQfiio,  and  we  have 
btiard  of  Mi«a  Martin eau's  clients  being  ia- 
digBAnt  afainat  Mr,  Bonnderbj  aa  a  carica- 
tore.    And  yet  ihia  looks  very  like  him  i 

The  pampMet  then  adopts  the  precise 
toue  of  the  mlUK)WDer9  in  upeakiag  of  the 
accld^Dts  as  chiefly  '*  of  so  Riight  a  nature  that 
tbey  would  not  be  noticed  any  wb ere  but  ia  a 
ipecial  regfistratioti  like  that  provided  by  tbo 
Aotory  Act  Fur  iofltance,  neveu  hundred 
are  esees  of  cut  fingers.  Aoy  worker  who 
riiba  off  ft  bit  of  skm  from  Unger  or  ihumb,  or 
SQst&lns  tho  slightest  cut  wbich  interferei 
wHb  the  spiunlDg  proccsa  for  a  ilngle  day, 
baa  the  Injury  registered  under  the  act,"  In 
the  next  place  the  yearly  deaths  by  prevent- 
able aecidenls  from  toacblriery,  wbich  num- 
ber about  forty,  arc  rtduced  lo  eleven,  by 
eircludlug  all  machinery  except  the  actual 
ibaftd,  nud  tbrougbout  the  pamphlet  after* 
w&rds  the  number  eleven^  so  obtained ,  1$ 
iiiKul— once  In  a  way  that  has  asto»l£hed  us,  as 
it  will  certaiuly  Burprise  our  readers.  Even 
low(^^  down  on  tbsj  Bamo  page  the  writeir  allps 
la  to  Lbc  state  me  nt^  that  there  are  oslj  twelve 
deatiis  a-jear  by  ^*  mill-accident  from  all 
kinds  of  faotory  machinery."  We  wish  It 
were  so  j  but  m  the  laBt  report,  published  be- 
fore we  made  oar  commentSt  there  were 
twenty-one  slain  in  six  mouths  ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bad,  in  six  months,  tost  parts  of 
their  right  band^ ;  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
parts  of  tbeir  left  bauds  -  twenty-eight  lost 
arms  or  legs;  two  buudred  and  Jlity  bad 
bo ue9  broken  ;  a  baudred  bad  suUt^red  fracture 
or  serious  damage  to  the  bead  and  face. 

In  tho  report  for  the  balf-year  next 
followlngj  the  deaths  by  macblnery  lu  facto- 
ries were  eighteen  i  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  lost  the  right  baud,  or,  more  generally, 
parts  of  it ;  one  hundred  and  eighteen  the 
left  hand,  or  parts  of  tt  f  two  hnndred  and 
twenty  had  bones  broken.  Thirty-nine^ 
the  re  lore,  was  the  number  of  deatbs  In  the 
year  last  reported  (a  fresh  half-yearly  report 
IB  at  preicut  due),  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
accidents  more  lerlous  than  the  '*  rubbing  off 
ft  bit  of  skin/'  Of  the  factory  accidenti*,  we 
are  also  told,  not  five  per  cent*  are  owing  to 
machinery.  If  so.  great  indeed  must  bt^  the 
numbi.  r  of  tbe  whole !  But  it  is  solely  of  the 
ftccid«^ata  arising  from  macbiuery  tbat  we 
from  the  first  have  spoken^  since  open 
tiiem  only  the  law  is  founded  which  we  wish 
to  «ee  r maintained. 

So  fur  m  we  can  tinderstand  the  figures  of 


the  pamphlet,  they  arise  from  the  ingenuity 
of  some  friend  who  has  eliminated  from 
the  rest  those  accidents  arising  out  of 
actual  coatact  with  a  shiift,  and  then  pat  this 
part  for  the  whole.  But  the  law  says,  '^  Tbftt 
eTt?ry  fiy-wbeel  directly  connected  with  tbe 
steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  or  other  me* 
chanlcal  power,  whether  in  the  engine-bouse 
or  not}  and  every  part  of  a  steam-eagine  and 
water-wheel,  and  every  boist  or  teagle,  near 
to  which  childrea  or  young  persons  are  liable 
to  pa»3  or  be  employed,  and  all  parts  of  the 
oaifl  geariag  in  a  factory  shall  be  securely 
fenced."  The  wh&le  controTorsy  is  about 
obedience  to  this  lawt  and  the  cousequencefl 
of  resistance  to  it  The  most  horrible  and 
fatal  accidents  are  those  connected  most  im- 
mediately with  the  shafts  ]  the  unfeucedthaflta 
are  the  essential  type  of  the  whole  qucHtitm, 
and  tb e  f enc I n g  of  lb e m  i mpl i os  n ece ss-arily  the 
general  consent  to  obey  tbe  law.  For  this  rea* 
son  we  have,  no  doubt,  in  common  with  other 
peoplCf frequently  represented  by  sucb  a  phrase 
asuufenced  shafts,  the  whole  fact  of  resistance 
to  the  law,  without  any  i?u  spiel  on  of  the  inj^e- 
nious  turn  that  might  be  given  to  the^jueBtiou 
on  this  ground <  by  an  Aisoeiatiou  not  ashamed 
to  employ  sleight  of  hand  in  argnment. 

And  now  that  we  discuss  the  flgurei  of  the 
pamphlet,  we  turn  to  another  of  tbe  Strang 
pages,  beaded  Mis-statements  in  Household 
Words.  Wo  make,  it  is  said,  the  extraordinary 
!^tatement,  that  these  deadly  shafts  ''  mangle 
or  murder,  every  year*  two  thousand  bumaa 
ereftttirea;  and  considering/'  the  writer 
addSf  **  the  magnitude  of  tbis  exaggeration 
(our  readers  will  remember  tbat  the  average 
of  deaths  by  factory  shafts  is  twelve  per 
year)  it  is  no  wonder  tbat  he  finds  fault  with 
dgures  when  used  in  reply  to  charges  so 
monstrous.  Wben  the  manufacturers  pro- 
dace  facta  iQ  aniwer  to  romance,"  we  proceed ♦ 
It  is  said,  *^  to  beg  the  question  as  usual ;  In 
this  passage :  *  As  for  ourselvea,  we  admit 
freely^  that  it  nevcf  did  occur  to  us  that  It 
was  possible  to  juHtify^  by  arithmetic,  a  thing 
Qujustiflable  hj  any  code  of  morals,  civil iisel 
or  savage-'  " 

By  tbat  admisalon  we  abide— and  by  our 
figures  we  abide.  Tbis  specimen  of  our  mit- 
statements,  of  our  *'  begging  the  question  04 
xisual,^'  Is  a  ye  t  more  curio  us  exam  pie  of  a  qnes- 
tlon  begged  by  the  nccuBere,  thau  that  other 
proof  of  dliboneity  wbich  consisted  iu  our  not 
having  read  a  document  several  weeks  before 
it  came  into  existence.  We  said,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  that  tbe  deadly  shafts  "  mangled 
or  murdered  ''  so  many  persons  a-ycar  ;  that 
by  tbe  tuachinery  left  unfenced  in  dermnce  of 
the  law,  two  thousand  persons  were  mutilated 
or  killed.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  bas  been 
led  to  beg  wholly  the  addition  of  the  muti- 
lated on  our  side,  and  lo  set  against  it,  on  her 
aide,  only  the  killed,  aud  not  all  those  :  ocly  a 
selection  from  them  of  the  persons  adutilfj/ 
kitied  on  »hqftM;  advantage  being  taken  of 
tbe  use  of   tbe   phrase,  deadly  shafts^  to 
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represent  machinery  in  unfenced  mills.  And 
that  it  is  really  meant  in  the  writer's  own 
phrase  to  *^  ignore''  the  fact  that  we  counted 
the  killed  is  evident  from  a  sacceeding  sen- 
tence. "  If  Mr  Dickens,  or  his  contributor, 
assigns  his  number  of  two  thousand  a-jear,  his 
opponents  may  surely  cite  theirs — of  three- 
and  a-balf  per  cent  or  twelve  in  a-year." — 
Our  number,  certainly,  was  wrong,  but  it  erred 
only  by  under-statement  We  might  have 
said  nearly  four  thousand,  without  falsehood. 
The  number  of  deaths  and  mutilations  together 
arising  from  machinery  in  factories,  has  been 
two  thousand,  not  in  a  year,  but  half  a  year. 
Because  we  did  not  wish  to  urge  the  slight 
cuts,  and  the  few  scarcely  avoidable  mishaps 
which  did  not  belong  fairly  to  the  case  as  we 
were  stating  it,  we  struck  ofif  some  two 
thousand  from  the  number  that  we  might 
have  given. 

Our  readers  may  now  form  some  estimate 
of  the  strange  weakness  and  unreasonableness 
of  the  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Factory  Asso- 
ciation to  refute  us.    There  is  not  one  strong 
point  in  it  that  affects  the  question ;  there  is 
only  one  that  seems  strong,  and  to  that  the 
writer  had  in  her  own  hands  a  most  conclusive 
answer.    Mr  Fairbairn,  in  December  1853, 
reported  against  the  practicability  or  safety  of 
fencing  horizontal  shafts.    The  answer  to  this 
is  repeatedly  contained  in  the  Inspector's 
reports  for    the  half   year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  of  April  last,  cited  at  the  head  of 
Miiss  Martineau's  pamphlet.    Their  joint  re- 
port states,  *'  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
horizontal  shafting  under  seven  feet  from  the 
floor  has  been  securely  cased  over  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  straphooks  and 
other  contrivances  few  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents from  horizontal  shafts  above  seven  feet 
from  the  floor  have  been  and  are  now  being 
extensively   employed  in   all  our  districts, 
excepting  in  that  of  Lancashire,  and  in  places 
mainly  influenced  by  that  example."    And 
Mr  Howell  is  to  be  found  reporting  that  in 
the  west  of  England  much  new  fencing  had 
been  done,   and    that  the  experiment   had 
*'  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and 
for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  apprehensions  that  were  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  practicability  and  success 
of  fencing  securely  horizontal  shafts.    It  has 
proved  aUo  that  the  doing  so  is  unaccompanied 
by  danger."     He  gives  illustration  of  this 
from  the  west  of  England,  adding,  however, 
that    '*  in  many  instances,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  cotton  factories  in  that  part 
of  my  district  which  is  situate  in  Cheshire 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  little  or 
nothing  baa  yet  been  done,  with  some  few 
conspicuous   and    honorable  exceptions,    to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this 
respect." 

The  pamphlet  adds  the  Manchester  cry  of 
Fire  I  and  quotes  the  agent  of  a  fire-office,  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  mills  had  boxed 
machinery  they  ought  to  pay  increased  in- 


surance, because  "  away  they  would  go  with- 
out any  possibility  of  salvation."  The  agent 
of  a  fire-office,  as  we  all  know,  may  be  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  or  the  candlestick-maker, 
sage  or  not  sage ;  and  to  judge  by  his  language 
in  this  particular  case,  not  sage.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  a  very  large  number  of  mills  out 
of  Lancashire  are  habitually  working  fenced 
machinery,  will  the  National  Association 
be  so  candid  as  to  tell  us — not  what  some 
local  agent  has  said,  but  what  the  fire-offices 
dot 

Mr  Fairbairn's  authority  against  rectangu- 
lar hooks  is  quoted  in  the  pamphlet.  He 
says  tiiey  will  increase  the  danger — would 
pull  all  about  the  people's  ears.  But  do 
they?  In  the  last  report  which  the  writer 
represents  as  having  been  consulted  for  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  the  inspectors 
jointly  state  that  "  in  none  of  our  districts  has 
any  accident  come  to  our  knowledge  from 
the  coiling  of  a  strap  round  a  horizontal 
shaft  where  strap-hooks  have  been  put  up  in 
the  manner  recommended."  And  Mr  Red- 
grave reports  thus  from  Yorkshire :  "  With 
respect  to  one  of  the  precautions  which  is 
considered  of  great  value  in  Yorkshire  and 
other  parts  of  my  district — I  mean  the  strap- 
hook,  for  preventing  the  lapping  of  the  strap 
upon  the  revolving  shaft ;  the  fact  that 
not  an  accident  has  been  reported  to  me 
during  the  last  six  months  as  having  been 
caused  by  the  lapping  of  a  strap  upon 
a  shaft,  nor  by  one  of  the  many  thousand 
strap-hooks  which  have  been  fixed  up  in  a 
very  large  number  of  factories,  more  or  less 
in  the  different  departments  of  fifteen  hundred 
out  of  two  thousand  factories  which  constitnte 
my  district,  in  a  large  proportion  of  which, 
moreover,  they  have  existed  for  many  years, 
may  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
strap-hook  does  obviate  the  lapping  of  the 
strap,  thereby  preventing  accidents,  and  does 
not  increase  the  danger  of  the  shaft,  and  its 
liability  to  cause  accidents." 

Oar  evidence  does  not  end  here,  but  we 
must  have  regard  to  space.  We  pass  rapidly 
over  the  statements  in  the  pamphlet  that  the 
men  who  die,  die  by  there  own  indiscretion, 
or,  as  Miss  Martineau  expresses  it,  "  climb  up 
to  the  death  which  is  carefully  removed  out 
of  their  natural  reach."  This  climbing  up  to 
death  will  ffccur  to  any  sane  man  or  woman, 
perhaps,  as  being  excessively  probable, 
but  it  is  not  true  ;  very  few  deaths  are 
the  result  of  gross  and  active  careless- 
neas ;  some  arise  from  a  momentary  inad- 
vertence ;  but  the  reports  of  inquests  con- 
stantly sent  to  us  show  that  at  least  half  who 
die,  can  in  no  fair  sense  be  said  to  deserve 
any  blame.  The  pamphlet  itself  quotes 
inadvertently  the  statement  of  an  engineer 
that  "  there  should  be  a  ready  means  of  put- 
ting on  the  strap  when  the  mill  is  in  motion  •" 
doing  this  is  a  common  cause  of  death.— 
Afrain,  one  man  is  seized  by  a  loose  end  of  his 
neckcloth,  another  dragged  to  his  death  out 
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of  a  cart,  becfhiue  aclotti  la  U  li  accIdeiiUl!j 
blown  bj  the  wtad  agaifiBt  macbintfrj. 

Heed  we  do  more  Xh^n  allude  to  such 
arguroeotfl  aw^  that  if  law  compeli  tbo  fenc- 
ing of  macbiDcrj  (wbich  wliile  in  motion 
thas  can  seize  the  pti^sive  atander-bj)  it 
oaght  to  compel  wiodowi  to  be  barred, 
b«oaiiBo  people  can  throw  th^tn-eelTei  oal 
of  them,  and  trees  to  be  feneed,  becMiie  bm 
oaii  climb  up  and  tttmble  down  T  If  we  iftke 
tiioufht  for  the  opeiatlve,  working  i&  Uie 
midst  of  daDgerooi  machiner^^  ui^  we,  U  k 
asked,  to  legifllate  **  for  every  draokea  vaga- 
botid  who  Uo»  down  In  ibe  track — every  deaf 
old  man  who  ohooeea  the  railway  for  his 
walk  V^  Nei'd  we  aoswer  sach  prtpoaterous 
inqniriee  T 

We  have  maintained  thai  it  ia  strictly  within 
Ibe  province  of  the  Uw  to  protect  life,  and  to 
prohibEt  any  arrangements  by  which  it  is 
ghown  that  the  lives  of  people  in  pureult  of 
tbcir  lawful  and  u.seful  workj  are  without 
nccesBlty  endangered*  Preveotable  accidents 
of  eVL*ry  kind  we  have  always  declared  Lt  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  legielnture  to  prevent.  We 
are  toM  that  Common  Law  suffices  for  all 
caeca.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  spend  time 
Inflbowing  that  lidoesnot}  and  caunot  provide 
for  iheae  cft»ea.  Common  Law  is  the  law  as 
ettahllshedfor  agiven  and  coiisiderahk  length 
of  time,  and  it  arose  out  of  the  fusion  of  much 
special  legislation.  It  knew  nothing  of  steam- 
engines,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
have  foreseen  t^uch  oa^a  as  arise  ont  of  the 
new  systems  of  railway  and  factory.  Common 
Law  wilt  not  make  factories  safe  workiiig 
places  for  the  operative ;  special  considera- 
tion mnet  bo  given  to  the  sohji^ct.  When 
we  learn,  as  Sir  John  Kincaid  reports  from 
Scotland,  that  a  snfSclent  fencing  of  three 
hundred  and  Gfiy  feet  of  horizontal  shafting 
coal  one  factory  only  six  pound i?  j  that  the 
cofflng  of  two  hundred  and  lifty-one  feet  of 
shafting  above  seven  feet  from  the  floor- 
more  precaution  than  was  absolutely  needed 
— cost  another  factory  only  eight  pounds  four  ^ 
that  a  Paisley  Factory  cased  three  hundred 
and  tweuty-fonr  feet  of  snch  shaning  moat 
efficiently  with  block  iron  csising  for  no  more 
than  sixteen  pounds  four,  we  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  cry  of  Mills  on  Fire— Ruinous 
Expense— Manufactures  must  cease— Fatal 
Princi  pi  OS— Property  going  to  be  pitched  into 
the  Atlantic— and  simply  wait  until  the  re- 
cusant Lancashire  Mill-ownera  have  done 
calling  names  and  litigating,  and  have  learnt 
that  if  they  will  nnt  voluntarily  take  the 
necejts&ry  steps  to  prevent  the  more  horrible 
iort  of  accidenta  in  their  millSj  they  must 
take  them  by  com  pulsion. 

Miss  Jfiirtlneau  anggests  the  impropri- 
ety of  any  dlscusnioo  nntil  doubt  has  b<:en 
removed  by  the  settlement  of  a  point  raised 
lie  fore  the  Court  of  Queen^  Bench.  The 
whole  matter  is  to  remain  in  abeyance — 
things  ore  to  go  on  lifl  thoy  are*  and  there  are 
to  be  no  conTictions^— while  the  point  mainly 


at  is^e,  IS  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
higher  courts.  Let  ns  see  what  this  meanSL 
The  point  at  issue,  as  the  pamphlet  rigfatly 
states,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
**  securely  fenced  ;■'  and  it  was  agreed  some 
time  ago  that  in  the  case  of  a  certain  prose- 
cution for  unfenced  machinery,  the  question 
should  go  before  the  Queen *g  Beneh  to  df^ter- 
mine  wbether  machinery  could  be  said  to  be 
otherwise  than  aecnrely  fenced  when  no 
accident  con  Id  be  shown  to  have  been 
CBUBed  by  it;  whether  the  fact  that  such 
machinery  bad  led  to  deaths  atid  mutila- 
lious  in  other  mills  proved  it,  or  did  not 
prove  it,  to  ht;  insecure  in  a  mill  wbere^  as 
yet,  no  blood  hod  been  sh(!d*  The  question 
eo  raised  h  an  obvious  i|iiitible,  and  even 
the  known  uncertainty  of  the  law  could 
scarcely  throw  a  doubt  over  the  lesae  of  a 
reference  to  its  supreme  courts.  Meanwhile 
the  ifisno  was  raised*  The  great  purpose  and 
business  of  the  Aasociatiou  seemed  to  be  to 
ralie  it.  OnCf  at  least  of  th  e  in  spec  tor s  i^t  ood 
aiidc  firom  the  dli^utad  class  of  pros  editions 
till  the  doubt  so  raised  should  be  dt-eniiively 
settled.  We  ourselves  now  fall  under  reproof 
for  not  solemnly  and  silently  aivaitlng  the 
decision  of  the  question,  whtther  securely 
fenced  means  no  fenced  as  that  an  accident 
shall  not  have  happened,  or  so  fenced  that  an 
accident  shall  not  arise.  We  now  learn  upon 
inquiry,  that  while  we  have  been  waiting, 
and  the  Association  has  been  cl Riming  a 
twicc'pending  judicial  decision^  we  ilnd — 
tvhat  do  our  readers  suppose? — that  no 
case  whatever  awaits  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  I 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  answered  ill 
the  accusations  laid  against  onrselvei  in  Mlm 
Martioean-i  pamphlet.  There  i»  oae  cltatloii 
nf  **actua!  resolutions  of  the  Association,"  side 
by  side  willa  our  summary  of  their  purport, 
presented  as  a  "  conviction  of  the  humanity^ 
monger,"  of  which  we  need  say  nothing, 
because  it  cannot  fail  to  sngaest  to  any  person 
only  moderatdy  prejudiced,  that  our  sum- 
mary is  very  close  and  accurate  indeed. 

We  will  pursue  the  pamphlet  no  further, 
having  set  ourselvesi  right.  There  is  not  an 
argument,  or  statemeuti  or  allusion  in  it  thai 
is  not  open  to  rebuke.  It  faih  even  in  Rich 
small  details  as  when  a  professor  of  Litera* 
ture  with  a  becoming  sense  of  its  u^p,  and 
that  Professor  the  authoreus  of  Forest  and 
Game  Law  Tales,  and  of  many  volumes  of 
Stories  on  Political  Economy,  should  grace- 
fully  and  becomingly  think  It  as  against  Mr. 
Dickens,  '*  pity,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  that  a 
writer  of  fiction  should  choose  topics  io  which 
political  philopopby  and  morality  were  in- 
volved." It  fiiiirf  when  aecuwng  un  of  *'  buries^ 
que'*and  "  irony,''  because  we  put  plain  thia^ 
*'  in  the  palpable  way  which  ajust-minded  wri- 
ter wouid  scrupulously  a^oid,- '  and  Imve,  God 
knowfi,  with  a  heart  bow  full  of  earnestne^, 
tried  to  make  the  suffering  perceived  that  must 
have  he  en  involved  in  all  these  accidents.    It 
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tMiUf  even  when  against  this  **  philo-operative 
cant,"  its  writer  mnst  needs  qnote  Sydney 
Smith.  '*  We  miss  Sydney  Smith,  it  is  said,  in 
times  like  these — in  every  time  when  a  conta- 
gions folly,  especially  a  folly  of  cant  and  sel- 
fish sensibility,  is  in  question.  This  very  case, 
in  a  former  phase  came  under  his  eye  ''—and 
then  we  have  two  notes  of  what  he  said  against 
the  Ten  Honrs'  Bill :  sayings  with  which,  it 
happens,  that  the  writer  of  these  papers  per- 
fectly agrees.  When  a  case  really  parallel 
to  this,  affecting  not  the  laws  of  labour,  but 
the  carrying  on  of  trade  in  a  way  leai^ng 
sometimes  to  cruel  deaths  came  under  his 
eye,  we  did  not  miss  Sydney  Smith  indeed! 
The  author  of  the  paper  upon  climbing  boys 
was  the  last  person  for  Miss  Martineaa  to 
quote.  "  We  come  now,"  begins  one  of  his 
paragraphs,  *'to  burning  uttle  chimney- 
sweepers ;"  and  the  same  paragraph  ends  by 
asking,  <<  What  is  a  toasted  child,  compared 
to  the  agonies  of  the  mistreas  of  the  house 
with  a  deranged  dinner?  "  Palpably  put,  and 
with  a  bitter  irony,  we  fear  I 

We  have  done.  We  hope  we  have  not  been 
induced  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  temperate 
and  moderate  remonstrance,  or  to  prostitute 
our  part  in  Literature  to  Old  Bailey  pleading 
and  passionate  scolding.  We  thoroughly  for- 
give Miss  Martineau  for  having  strayed  into 
such  unworthy  paths  under  the  guidance  of 
her  anonymous  friend,  and  we  blot  her 
pamphlet  out  of  our  remembrance. 

COMING  SOUTH  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

Mant  amusing  books  (and  many  dull  ones) 
come  into  existence  through  the  clubs  which 
have  been  following  the  fashion  of  the  Ban- 
natyne  in  Edinburgh,  the  Maitland  in  Gla»- 

fow,  and  the  Camden  and  Grainger  in 
Ingland.  The  northern  clubs  have  indulged 
the  most  in  what  the  French  call  lux- 
urious editions.  They  have  benefited  by 
the  notion  that  each  subscriber  will,  in 
addition  to  his  very  moderate  subscription, 
sooner  or  later  print  a  book  for  them  at  his 
own  charge.  And  when  a  duke  presents  to 
one  of  these  societies  the  Chartulary  of 
Melrose  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  guineas, 
and  an  earl  having  paid  as  much  for  the 
printing  of  the  Chartulary  of  Paisley  goes  on 
to  produce  four  or  five  quartos  of  the  Ana- 
lecta  of  Woodrow,  the  example  of  liberalitv 
is  set  upon  no  trifling  scale.  As  gifts,  though 
not  to  be  refused,  are  not  always  well  chosen, 
volumes  that  are  scarcely  worth  the  pains  of 
reading  do  occasionally  appear.  This  by  the 
way.  We  have  been  reading  without  any  sense 
of  pain  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Maitland 
club— a  piece  of  history  relating  to  a  family  at 
present  extinct  in  the  male  line,  the  Stewarts 
of  Coltness,  in  Lanarkshire.  Authorship  ran 
in  their  blood.  One  of  their  family  wrote  a 
domestic  narrative  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred, which  was  the  main  source  of  a  genea- 
logical history  of  the  race  drawn  up  by  a 


Sir  Archibald  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  Uter.  There  were  cavalier  Colt- 
nesses,  and  there  was  a  Gospel  Coltness  ;  but 
the  Coltness  to  whom  we  mean  to  pay  atten- 
tion in  this  place  is  a  lady — a  literary  Coltness, 
married  unto  Mr.  Calderwood  of  PoUon,  in 
Mid-Lothian.  This  clever  dame  descended 
into  England,  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  passed  over  Holland,  on  a  journey  to  her 
brother,  a  political  exile  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
She  wrote  a  journal,  and  regarding  England 
through  a  Scotch  mist  of  her  own,  took  notes 
in  a  shrewd  way:  sometimes  canny,  and  some- 
times (as  regards  the  relative  merits  of  the 
north  and  south),  of  a  not  wholly  unquestion- 
able kind.  This  lady  had  been  bred  up  in 
the  family  of  a  distinguished  crown  lawyer; 
was  accustomed  to  the  best  society  in  Scot- 
land ;  was  in  her  own  family  commander-in- 
chief  over  an  amiable  huslrand ;  and,  if  we 
may  venture  to  state  so  much,  forty  vears  of 
age,  when  she,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
came  south. 

Mrs.  Calderwood  and  her  husband  travelled 
from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  their  own  post- 
chaise,  attended  by  a  serving-man  on  horse- 
back with  pistols  in  his  holsters  and  a  broad- 
sword in  his  belt  There  was  a  case  of  pis- 
tols in  the  carriage,  more  fit,  perhaps,  for 
the  use  of  the  lady  than  of  the  good-natured 
laird ;  who,  being  a  man  of  accomplishments, 
took  with  him  a  pocket  Horace  to  beguile  the 
hours  of  wayfaring.  They  set  out  on  the 
third  of  June ;  and,  being  on  the  road  each 
day  for  twelve  or  fourteen  honrs,  arrived  in 
London  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth. 

On  the  road  of  course,  one  day,  the  lady 
dined  at  Durham,  "  and  I  went,"  she  adds, 
**  to  see  the  cathedral ;  it  is  a  prodigious 
bulky  building."  The  day  happening  to  be 
Sunday,  Mrs.  Calderwood  was  much  shocked 
at  the  behaviour  of  little  boys,  who  played  at 
ball  in  what  she  termed  the  piazzas,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  woman  who  was  showing  her 
the  place  considered  her  a  heathen, — "  in  par- 
ticular she  stared  when  I  asked  what  the 
things  were  they  kneeled  upon,  as  they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  so  many  Cheshire 
cheeses."  Mrs.  Calderwood  had  travelled 
far  into  England  before  she  met  with  anv 
sensible  inhabitant ;  and  then  the  first  intcl- 
ligent  native  is  recorded,  and  proves  to  have 
been  a  chamber-maid. 

<*  At  Bamet  we  stopped ;  and  while  we 
changed  horses,  I  asked  some  questions  at  the 
maid  who  stood  at  the  door,  which  she 
answered  and  went  in.  In  a  little  time  out 
comes  a  squinting,  smart-like,  black  girl,  and 
spoke  to  me,  as  I  thought,  in  Irish ;  upon 
which  I  said,  *Are  you  a  Highlander?' 
*  No,'  said  she,  *  I  am  Welch.  Are  not  you 
Welch  ? '  *  No,'  said  I,  *but  I  am  Scots,  and 
the  Scots  and  Welch  are  near  relations,  and 
mnch  better  bom  than  the  English.  She 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  looked  so  kindly, 
that  I  suppose  she  thought  me  her  relation 
because  I  was  not  English  ;  which  makes  me 
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think  the  English  are  a  people  one  may  per- 
haps esteem  or  admire,  but  they  do  not  draw 
the  affections  of  strangers,  neither  in  their 
country  nor  out  of  it." 

The  general  appearance  of  the  southern 
country  is  thus  pleasantly 

O'oriaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hue  : 

"  The  villages  to  north  of  Trent  are  but 
indifferent,  and  the  churches  very  thin  sown  ; 
and,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  one  would  think 
the  country  of  no  religion  at  all,  there  being 
hardly  either  Christian  church  or  heathen 
temple  to  be  seen.  The  fields  on  both  hands 
were  mostly  grass  ;  and  the  greatest  variety 
and  plenty  of  fine  cattle,  all  of  various 
colours.  I  admired  the  cattle  much  more 
than  the  people ;  for  they  seem  to  have  the 
least  of  what  we  call  smartness  of  any  folks 
I  ever  saw,  and  totally  void  of  all  sort  of 
curiosity — which,  perhaps,  some  may  think  a 
good  quality.  ...  As  for  the  inclosing  in 
England,  it  is  of  all  the  different  methods, 
both  good  and  bad,  that  can  be  imagined ; 
and  that  such  insufficient  inclosures,  as  some 
are,  keep  in  the  cattle  (which  is  so  hard  with 
us  in  Scotland)  is  entirely  owing  to  the  level- 
ness  of  the  grounds ;  so  that  an  Enelish  cow 
does  not  see  another  spot  than  where  she 
feeds,  and  has  as  little  intelligence  as  the 
people."  Surely  the  cows  are  to  be  pitied, 
born  incapable  of  taking  comprehensive  views 
of  things  in  this  flat  and  unprofitable  land. 
If  ever  there  arose  a  chance  of  wider  views 
for  the  fair  traveller,  England  rose  not  in  her 
esteem  on  that  account.  "  Sometimes,"  she 
owns,  "we  had  an  extensive  prospect,  but  not 
the  least  variety,  so  that  we  could  say  there 
was  too  much  of  it.  No  water,  no  distinction 
between  a  gentleman's  seat  and  his  tenant*s 
house,  but  that  he  was  a  little  more  smothered 
up  with  trees."  The  lady,  when  she  reached 
London,  found  the  same  reason  for  contempt 
of  Ilydc  Park  as  a  place  of  resort ;  it  was 
naught,  because  it  was  quite  smothered  with 
trees.  She  also  surprised  the  crowded  Lon- 
doners that  she  thought  England  on  the  whole 
less  populous  than  Scotland,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  right  observation  in  the  sketch 
she  gives  of  England  extra-metropolitan  a 
hundred  years  ago.    . 

"  In  the  first  place,  look  from  the  road  on 
each  hand,  and  you  sec  very  few  houses ; 
towns  there  are.  but  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles.  Then,  who  is  it  that  lives  in 
them?  There  are  no  manufactories  carried 
on  in  them  ;  they  live  by  the  travellers  and 
the  countrv  about ;  that  is,  there  are  trades- 
men of  all  kinds,  perhaps  two  or  three  of 
each — smiths,  wrights,  shoemakers,  &c. ;  and 
here  is  a  squire  of  a  small  estate  in  the 
country  near  by ;  and  here  are  Mrs.  This,  or 
That,  old  maids,  and  so  many  widow  ladies 
with  a  parsonage  house,  a  flourishing  house. 
All  the  houses,  built  of  brick,  and  very 
slight,  and  even  some  of  timber,  and  two 
stories  high,  make  them  have  a  greater  ap- 


pearance than  there  is  reality  for ;  for  I  shall 
suppose  you  took  out  the  squife  and  set  hira 
in  his  country  house,  and  the  old  maids  and 
widow  ladies  and  place  them  with  their  rela- 
tions, if  they  have  any,  in  the  country,  or  in 
a  greater  town,  and  take  a  stone  house  with 
a  thatch  roof  of  one  storev  instead  of  a  brick 
one  of  two,  and  there  are  few  country  villages 
in  Scotland  where  I  will  not  muster  out  aa 
many  inhabitants  as  are  in  any  of  these  post 
towns.  Then  I  observed  there  were  few 
folks  to  be  met  with  on  the  road,  and  many 
times  we  could  post  an  hour,  which  is  seven 
miles,  and  not  see  as  many  houses  and  people 
put  together  on  the  road !  Then  on  Sunday, 
we  travelled  from  eight  o'clock  till  we  came 
to  Newcastle,  where  the  church  was  just 
going  in;  so  that  I  may  say  we  travelled 
fifteen  miles  to  Newcastle ;  and  the  few 
people  we  met  going  to  church  upon  the  road 
surprised  me  much.  The  same  as  we  went 
all  day  longj  it  had  no  appearance  of  the 
swarms  of  people  we  always  see  in  Scotland 
going  about  on  Sunday,  even  far  from  any 
considerable  town.  Then,"  adds  the  Scotch 
lady,  *•  the  high  price  of  labour  is  an  evidence 
of  the  scarcity  of  people.  I  went  into  what 
we  call  a  cottage,  and  there  was  a  young 
woman  with  her  child,  sitting ;  it  was  very 
clean,  and  laid  with  coarse  flags  on  the 
floor,  but  built  with  timber  stoops,  and  what 
we  call  cat  and  clay  walls.  She  took  me 
into  what  she  called  her  parlour,  for  the 
magnificent  names  they  give  things  makes 
very  fine  till  we  see  them  ;  this  parlour  was 
just  like  to  the  other.  I  asked  her  what  her 
hu&band  was.  She  said,  a  labouring  man, 
and  got  his  shilling  a-day  ;  that  she  did  no- 
thing but  took  care  of  her  children,  and  now 
and  then  wrought  a  little  plain  work.  So  I 
found  that,  except  it  was  in  the  manufactur- 
ing counties,  the  women  do  nothing  ;  and  if 
there  were  as  many  men  in  the  country  as 
one  might  suppose  there  would  be,  a  man 
could  be  got  for  less  wages  than  a  shilling 
per  day.  Then  the  high. wages  at  London 
shows  the  country  cannot  provide  it  with 
servants.  It  ^drains  the  country,  and  none 
return  again  who  ever  goes  as  chairmen, 
porters,  hackney  coachmen,  or  footmen  j  if 
they  come  to  old  age,  seldom  spend  it  in  the 
country,  but  often  in  an  almshouse,  and  often 
leave  no  posterity.  Then  the  export  thej 
make  of  their  victual  is  a  presumption  they 
have  not  inhabitants  to  consume  it  in  the 
country,  for,  by  the  common  calculation,  there 
are  seven  millions  and  one  half  in  England, 
and  the  ground  in  the  kingdom  is  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  acres,  which  is  four  acres  to 
each  person.  Take  into  this  the  immense 
quantity  of  horses  which  are  kept  for  no  real 
use  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  be 
found,  I  think,  that  England  could  maintain 
many  more  people  than  are  in  it.  Besides, 
let  every  nation  pick  out  its  own  native  sub- 
jects who  are  but  in  the  first  generation,  the 
L*ish,  the  Scots,  the  French,  &c.,  and  I  am 
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ftfraid  the  native  English  wonld  appear  mnch 
fewer  than  they  imagine.  On  the  other  hand, 
Scotland  mast  appear  to  be  more  popoloos 
for  its  extent  and  produce ;  first,  by  its  bear- 
ing as  many  evacoations  in  proportion,  both 
to  the  plantations,  the  flee^  and  army,  be- 
ndes  the  numbers  who  go  to  England,  and, 
indeed,  breeding  inhabitants  to  every  coontry 
nnder  the  son ;  and  if,  instead  of  following 
the  wrong  policy  of  snpplying  their  deficiency 
of  ^in  by  importing  it,  tiiey  wonld  cultivate 
their  waste  lands,  it  wonld  do  more  than 
maintain  all  its  inhabitants  in  plenty."  The 
lady  presently  becomes  severe :  *' 1  do  not 
think  the  soil  near  London  is  naturally  rich, 
and  neither  the  corns  nor  grass  are  extra- 
ordinary. I  thought  their  crops  of  hav  all 
very  light,  and  but  of  an  indifferent  qoauty ; 
they  call  it  meadow  hay,  but  we  conld  call  it 
tending  pretty  nearly  to  bog  hay." 

Her  admiration  of  things  fiiglish  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  confined  pret^  closely  to 
its  immense  namber  of  fine  horses.  <'  As  for 
London,  the  first  sight  of  it  did  not  strike  me 

with  anything  grand  or  magnificent 

Many  authors  and^  correspondents  take  up 
mucn  time  and  pains  to  little  purpose  on 
descriptions.  I  never  could  understand  any- 
body's descriptions,  and  I  suppose  nobody 
will  understand  mine ;  so  will  only  say  Lon- 
don is  a  very  large  and  extensive  city.  But 
I  had  time  to  see  very  little  of  it,  and  every 
street  is  so  like  another  tlu^t,  seeing  part,  you 
may  easily  suppose  the  whole." 

Then  for  the  heads  of  London,  your  ill- 
meamng,  politician  lords,  the  ladjr  Samson 
pulls  their  temple  down  over  their  heads. 
»*  You  will  think  it  very  odd  that  I  was  a 
fortnight  in  London,  and  saw  none  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  I  got  no  clothes  made  till 
the  day  before  I  left,  though  I  gave  them  to 
the  making  the  day  after  I  came.  I  cannot 
say  my  curiosity  was  great.  I  found,  as  I 
approached  the  court  and  the  grandees,  they 
sank  so  miserably,  and  came  so  far  short  of 
the  ideas  I  had  conceived,  that  I  was  loth  to 
lose  the  grand  ideas  I  had  of  kings,  princes, 
ministers  of  state,  senators,  £c.,  which,  I 
sappose,  I  had  gathered  from  romance  in  my 
youth.  We  used  to  laugh  at  the  English  for 
being  so  soon  afraid  when  there  was  any 
danger  in  state  affairs :  but  now  I  do  excuse 
them.  For  we,  at  a  distance,  think  the  wis- 
dom of  our  governors  will  prevent  all  those 
things ;  but  those  who  know  and  see  our 
ministers  every  day,  see  there  is  no  wisdom 
in  them,  and  that  they  are  a  parcel  of  old, 
ignorant,  senseless  bodies,  who  mind  nothing 
but  eating  and  drinking,  and  rolling  about  in 
their  carriages  in  Hyde  Park,  and  know  no 
more  of  the  country,  or  the  situation  of  it, 
nor  of  the  numbers,  strength,  and  circum- 
stances of  it,  than  if  they  never  had  been  in 
it.  And  how  should  they,  when  London  and 
twenty  miles  round  it  is  the  extent  ever  they 
saw  of  it?" 

lliere  were  here  some  remarks  not  very 


inappropriate,  considering  that  they  were 
written  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
fighting  on  his  stumps,  and  the  ferment  con- 
cerning Admiral  Byng  was  at  its  height. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  connection 
between  the  Calderwoods  and  Mr.  Creorge 
Stone  Scott,  sub-preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Greorge  the  Third.  Mrs. 
Calderwood  says—"  I  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  George  Sqott,  and  asked  him 
many  questions  about  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  says  he  is  a  lad  of  very  good  principles, 
good-natured,  extremely  honest,  has  no  heroic 
strain,  but  loves  peace,  and  has  no  turn  for 
extravagance ;  modest,  and  has  no  tendency 
to  vice,  and  has  as  yet  very  virtnous  prin- 
ciples :  has  the  ^eatest  temptations  to  gal- 
lant with  the  ladies,  who  lay  themselves  out 
in  the  most  shameful  manner  to  draw  him 
in,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  says,  if  he  were 
not  what  he  is  they  would  not  mind  him. 
Prince  Edward  is  of  a  more  amorous  com- 
plexion ;  but  no  court  is  paid  to  him,  becaase 
he  has  so  little  chance  to  be  king."  Mrs.  C.  I 
Mrs.  C.  \  how  sweet  a  dish  of  scandal !  We 
will  next  meet  with  her  setting  out  in  graci- 
ous humour,  and  will  not  be  startled  should 
a  ripple  come  over  the  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

"  Any  of  the  English  folks  I  got  acquainted 
with  I  liked  very  well.  They  seemed  to  be 
good-natured  and  humane ;  but  still  there  is 
a  sort  of  ignorance  about  them  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  their  conversa- 
tion runs  in  a  very  narrow  channel  They 
speak  with  a  great  relish  of  their  public 
placto,  and  say,  with  a  sort  of  fintter,  that 
they  shall  go  to  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  but 
do  not  seem  to  enjoy  it  when  there.  As  for 
Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  I  wrote  my  opinion 
of  them  before.  The  first  I  think  but  a 
vulgar  sort  of  entertainment,  and  could  not 
think  myself  in  genteel  company  whiles  I 
heard  a  man  calling  'Take  care  of  your 
watches  and  pockets ! '  I  saw  the  Countess 
of  Coventiy  at  Ranelagh.  I  think  she  is  a 
pert,  stinking-like  hussy,  going  aboui  with 
her  face  up  to  the  sky,  that  she  might  see 
from  under  her  hat,  which  she  had  pulled 
quite  over  nose,  that  nobody  might  see  her 
face.  She  was  in  deshabille,  and  very  shabby 
drest,  but  was  painted  over  her  very  jaw- 
bones. I  saw  only  three  English  peers,  and 
I  think  you  could  not  make  a  tolerable  one 
out  of  them.  ...  I  eaw  very  few,  either  men 
or  women,  tolerably  handsome." 

But  her  woman's  heart  could  not  resist  the 
men  in  regimentals ;  she  was  determined,  too, 
to  have  a  good  look  at  them,  as  her  journal 
tells.  .      ^    ^^ 

'*  I  went  one  morning  to  the  park,  in  hopes 
to  see  the  Duke  review  a  troop  of  the  llorpe 
Guards,  but  he  was  not  there  ;  but  the  Guards 
were  very  pretty.  Sail  Blackwood  and  Mips 
BuUer  were  with  me  ;  they  were  afraid  to 
push  near  for  the  crowd,  but  I  was  resolved 
to  get  forward,  so  pushed  in.    They  were 
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TCfrj  mirljt  and  one  of  them  a^ked  iBe  where 
I  would  be, — would  I  bave  my  toe«  trod  ofTT 
*I»  ycwip  toea  trode  off?'  said  L  *  No,*  mid 
be,  *  Then  gi?e  me  your  place,  and  111  lulte 
cart  of  my  toes.*  *  But  they  are  gomg  to  Arc/ 
aald  he*  *  Then  it^s  time  for  you  to  march  ofl"/ 
paid  I*  *  for  I  can  Ptand  fire.  I  wi&h  your 
troops  may  do  as  wellJ  On  which  hm  Bneaked 
offj  aod  gave  me  his  place/' 

A  few  other  ftketchea  we  give  for  the  take 
of  their  euccinctucss,  Greenwich  HciSpUal 
**  is  a  ridiculous  fme  thing/ ^  The  view  from 
the  hill,  there,  **i8  very  pretty »  which  you 
Ree  just  aa  well  in  a  r*ree-»how  glass.  No 
wonder  the  English  are  tran^orted  with  a 
plade  they  can  Bee  about  them  in/^ 

We  giva  tko  bm  a  ouriopity,  bccauec  we 
wander  how  the  lady  ventured  to  present  to 
us,— King  George  the  Second  in  his  bedroom 
at  Kensington* 

'*  There  are  a  small  bnd  with  silk  curtains, 
two  Eatin  quiltii,  and  no  blanket  \  a  hair  mat- 
lrei«  *  a  plain  wicker  basket  fitands  on  a 
table,  with  a  silk  night-gown  and  night-cap 
In  it;  a  candle  with  an  extinguisher ;  some 
btilcts  of  wood  on  each  side  of  the  tire.  He 
goes  to  b^  aione^  rises,  lighti  his  fire^  and 
mends  it  himself,  and  nobody  knows  when  he 
rtsesi  which  is  very  early,  and  he  is  up  several 
hours  before  ho  call  a  anybody.  He  dines  in 
a  smalt  room  adjoming,  in  which  there  h 
nothing  but  very  common  thinjs:^.  He  some- 
tlme?^  they  say,  sups  with  his  daugHteii  and 
thsfir  company,  and  is  very  merry,  and  slap 
French  songa ;  but  at  pretent  he  1b  In  low 
spirit?/* 

Fi  Dally  J  let  U3  show  how  Mrs.  Calderwood 
brings  her  acutely  haggis-loving  mintt  to  bear 
Upon  the  Eoglieh  ignorance  of  what  is  good 
for  dinnert 

*'  As  for  their  victuals,  they  make  inch  a 
work  about.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  tastes  of 
them,  or  rather,  I  thiuk  the^  have  no  taste  to 
enter  into*  The  meat  is  jiiicy  enough,  but 
has  1*0  little  taste  that  if  you  Rhut  your  eye?*, 
you  will  not  know,  by  either  taste  or  smell, 
what  you  are  eating.  The  lamb  and  venl 
look  ai  if  they  bad  been  blanched  in  water. 
The  fimell  of  dloner  will  never  intimate  that 
it  is  on  the  table.  No  such  effluvia  aa  beef 
and  cabbage  was  ever  found  in  London! 
The  fish,  I  think,  have  the  ^ame  fault.-' 

At  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  high  smell  to 
the  fish  eaten  by  the  Engilah,  we  are  very 
well  content  to  stop,  and  Btop  accordingly. 
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Wc  go  stumbling  along  the  un paved  streets 
of  Galst^  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  car- 
ricd  before  ui  by  a  servant.  The  town  al- 
though the  chief  commercial  city  of  the 
Danuhiau  Priucipalitiea,  and  numbering  its 
Inhabitants  by  tent  of  thousandj^,  is  of  course 
unl J gb ted .  The  oti t w^ard  civilization  of  these 
countries  showy  as  il  appears,  has  uubappily 
gone  no  farther^  up  to  the  present  time,  than 


jewellery  and  patent-leather  boota.  Light, 
air,  and  cleanliness  ai'e  at  least  two  genen- 
tions  a-head  of  it. 

Our  hotel,  the  best  in  the  town,  la  not  bet- 
ter than  a  Spanish  inn  on  the  Moorish  fron- 
tier. The  doors  do  not  shut,  the  windowa 
do  not  open.  There  is  a  bed,  bat  it  is  an 
enemv  rathar  ihon  a  friend  to  repose.  The 
bed-cloth CB  are  of  a  dark  smoke-colour, 
j^tained  in  many  places  with  iron-moulds, 
and  burncA  into  little  black  holes  by  the 
ashes  of  defunct  cigars.  The  bod,  beadstead, 
and  bod-clotbes  are  alive  with  vermin.  They 
crawl  down  the  damp  mouldy  walls,  and 
swarm  on  the  filthy  fioor,  untouched  by  the 
broom  of  a  single  house^maid  iiuce  its  planks 
were  laid  down.  Battalions  move  in  little 
dark  specks  over  the  pillow-case ;  they 
creep  in  and  out  of  the  rents  and  folds 
of  the  abominable  blanket.  On  ft  craey 
wooden  chair — of  which  one  of  the  leg?  is 
broken-^Btaodji  a  small  red  pipkin,  with  a 
glass  of  dingy  water  in  the  centre.  A  smoky 
rag,  torn  and  unhemmed,  is  laid  awry  be- 
side it  They  arc  designed  for  the  purposei 
of  ablution. 

The  walls  of  the  room  are  y^ry  thin ;  and 
there  is  a  farewell  supper  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen going  on  in  the  mxi  room.  1  saw  the 
gucstfl  mustering  aa  we  came  in.  They  were 
so  ringed  Kod  ohftlaed  thftt  they  would 
have  excited  envy  and  admiration  even  at 
a  JewMi  wedding.  They  are  all  talking 
together  at  the  top  of  their  voices  against 
the  Austrian  occupation.  The  odour  of  their 
hot  meats  and  the  tine  smoke  of  their  cigar^ 
ettes,  come  creeping  through  the  many 
chinks  and  crannies  of  the  slender  partition 
which  divides  ua.  Twice  I  "have  heard  a 
scufQing  behind  my  door,  and  1  have  felt  that 
an  inquisitiTe  eye  was  applied  to  a  key-hole, 
from  which  the  lock  baa  long  since  been 
wrenched  in  some  midnight  freak.  Derisive 
whispering  followed  by  loud  laughter,  has 
also  given  me  the  agreeable  a^^inrauce  that 
my  movements  are  watched  with  a  lively 
and  Bpectilative  interest.  Tfaey  appear  to 
add  considerably  to  the  entcFtainment  of  the 
company.  I  am  abasbed  by  feeling  mysdf 
the  cause  of  so  moch  hilarity,  and  stealthily 
put  out  the  light.  Then  I  wrap  myself  np 
resolutely  in  a  roquelaure,  take  the  bed  by 
assault,  and  shut  my  eyes  desperately  to  the 
cousequences  ;  doing  drowsy  battle  ^th  the 
foe,  as  I  feel  tbem  crawling  from  time  to  time 
beneath  a  moustache  or  under  an  eyelid.  I 
am  igoomlniouialy  routed,  however,  at  last, 
and  rise  from  that  loathsome  bed  blistered 
and  f e  ver e  d .  The  screami  n  g  an  d  i?  h  on  ti  n  g  i  n 
the  next  room  has  by  this  time  grown  demo- 
niacal. My  friends  are  evidently  making  % 
night  of  H :  so  I  begin  to  wonder  whether 
the  talisman  of  a  ducat  will  not  tndnee  ft 
waiter  and  a  lantern  to  go  with  me  to  the 
steam-boat.  I  may  pace  the  deck  till  morn- 
ing, if  I  cannot  sleep  ;  for  the  Gal  at  a  hotel- 
keepers    have   I   know   protested    agaiaat 
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poaseogers  being  allowed  berths  on  board  the 
Tessels  when  in  port. 

The  silver  spell  succeeds.  A  sooty  little 
fellow,  like  a  chimney  sweep,  agrees  to 
ftceompany  me,  and  we  go  scuffling  among 
lat-hoies,  open  sewers,  sleeplnsc  Tagabonds, 
ai^  scampering  cats  down  to  the  quagmire 
by  the  water-side ;  and  scramblinff  over  bales 
of  goods,  and  a  confused  labyrinth  of  chains 
and  cordage,  gain  the  deck  of  the  good  ship 
Ferdinand.  A  cigar,  a  joke,  and  a  dollar, 
overcomes  the  steward's  scruples  about  a 
berth,  and  I  wake  next  morning  to  the  rat- 
tling sound  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

The  boat  is  very  full.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
get  at  the  washhand-bai^B  as  to  fight  one's 
way  to  the  belle  of  a  ball-room.  1  pounce 
on  one  at  last,  however,  1^  an  adroit  flank 
movement,  and  prepare  for  a  thoroughly 
BrltUh  souse,  when  a  young  Wallaohian — 
in  full  dress,  and  diamond  ear-rings ;  who  has 
just  been  putting  an  amazing  quantity  of 
unguents  on  his  hair— comes  up  and  coolly 
commences  cleaning  his  teeth  beside  me.  He 
looks  round  with  a  bright  ffood-natured 
smiie  when  he  has  finished,  and  Is  plainly  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  melancholy  asto- 
nishment depicted  in  my  countenance. 

The  deck  is  crowded  with  a  strange  com- 
pany. There  are  the  carousing  party  who 
broke  my  rest  last  night.  They  glitter  from 
head  to  foot  with  iSuibles  and  gewgaws ; 
but  the  gentlemen  are  unwashed  and  nn- 
diom,  and  it  is  well  for  the  ladies  that  their 
rich  silk  and  velvet  dresses  do  not  easily 
show  the  ravages  of  time  and  smoke.  They 
are  dressed  in  the  last  fashions  of  Holborn 
or  the  Palais  Royal,  and  one  of  the  dames,  I 
learn,  is  a  princess,  with  more  ducats  and 
peasants  than  she  can  count  She  epends  a 
great  part  of  the  day  adorning  herself  in  her 
cabin — the  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd  of 
tinselled  giJlants,  who  assist  at  her  toilette, 
with  compliments  and  with  suggestions  of 
a  naivete  quite  surprising. 

Then  there  is  a  fat  old  Moldavian  lady  of 
the  old  school.  She  wears  a  black  great- 
coat lined  with  a  pale  fur,  and  Wellington 
boots.  Her  head  is  swathed  and  bound  up  i  a 
many  bandages.  She  wears  thumb  rings,  and 
smokes  continually.  Our  passengers  are  in- 
deed of  the  most  motley  character,  for  we  have 
guitted  the  excellent  boats  of  the  Danube 
ompany,  and  are  now  on  board  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  very  in- 
ferior in  size  and  accommodation,  although 
built  for  going  to  sea.  The  first  and  second 
class  passengers  minsle  together  indiscri- 
minately, and  the  whole  deck  is  encumbered 
with  a  shouting,  screaming,  laughing,  wrang- 
ling mass  of  piutl-coloured  humanity.  There 
are  Grallician  Jew  girls,  going  under  the 
escort  of  some  rascally  old  speculator  to 
Constantinople,  and  dressed  like  our  poor 
mountebank  lasses,  who  go  about  on  stilts 
at  country  fairs.  They  are  a  bright-eyed 
kindly  race  of  gipsies  and  good-natured  ter- 


magants, with  a  smile  and  a  saucy  word 
for  everybody.  Watching  them,  with  great 
contempt,  is  a  Grerman  professor,  who  has 
indiscreetly  shaved  the  small  hairs  from  the 
point  of  his  nose  till  he  has  quite  a  beard 
on  it.  There  is  a  long  Austrian  officer  in  a 
short  cavalry  cloak,  who  looks  not  unlike  a 
stork ;  and  there  is  a  small  Austrian  officer, 
in  a  long  infantry  ^eat-coat,  who  domineers 
over  him,  and  is  evidently  his  superior.  They 
are  an  odd  pair,  and  pace  the  deck  together 
with  a  military  dignity  and  precision  quite 
comical.  There  Is  a  brace  of  gipsies,  here- 
ditary serfs,  with  dark  fiery  eyes,  rich  com- 
plexions, and  red  handkerchiefs  tied  pictu- 
resquely with  the  striking  grace  in  costume, 
which  distinguished  that  outcast  race  in  all 
countries.  Then  there  are  Greek  and  Arni^ 
nian  traders  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  rascally 
speculations  connected  with  the  war  and 
the  corn  markets— sly,  sharp-nosed  men  who 
have  scraped  together  large  fortunes  by  in- 
conceivable dodges  and  scoundrel  tricks ;  who 
have  their  correspondents  and  branch-houses 
at  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Vienna,  Paris,  London, 
and  New  York  ;  who  would  overreach  a  Jew 
of  Petticoat  Lane,  and  snap  their  fingers  at 
him  ;  who  have  all  the  rank  vices  and  keen 
wit  of  a  race  oppressed  for  centuries,  newly- 
emancipated.  All  power,  wealth,  and  domi- 
nion in  the  Levant  is  passing  into  their 
hands.  Long  after  I  who  write  these  lines 
shall  sketch  and  scribble  no  more,  the  chi- 
valry of  the  West  will  have  a  fearful  struggle 
with  them.  May  heaven  make  it  victorious ! 
Our  party  is  completed  by  two  bandy  beggars, 
with  grey  beards  and  bald  heads ;  a  crowd  of 
the  common-place  men  of  the  Levant,  loud, 
important,  patronising,  presuming,  vile,  igno- 
rant, worthless,  astounding  for  their  impu- 
dence ;  the  captain,  a  brusque,  talkative,  Rclf- 
confident  Italian,  and  his  wife,  a  lady  from 
Ragusa,  silent  and  watchful,  with  a  sweet 
smfle  and  a  meaning  eye. 

We  get  under  weigh  betimes  in  the 
morning ;  for,  below  Galatz,  ships  are  only 
allowed  to  navigate  the  Danube  between 
daylight  and  dark,  so  that  in  these  shorten- 
ing days  they  must  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  noble  river  is  crowded  with  vessels; 
and  now  and  then  we  meet  a  valuable  raft  of 
timber  for  ships'  masts  floating  downwards. 
This  will  be  stopped  by  the  Russians,  to  the 
cruel  injury  of  trade.  I  learn  from  an  Arme- 
nian merchant  on  board,  that  a  mast  such  as 
would  sell  for  fifty  pounds  at  Constantinople 
may  be  here  bought  for  five  pounds  or  less ; 
so  that  there  will  be  some  grand  speculations 
in  timber  whenever  peace  is  declared. 

At  Tschedal,  just  below  Ismail,  we  come  to 
anchor;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  a  trim 
little  boat  shoots  smartly  out  firom  the  Res- 
sarabian  shore  towards  us.  It  is  pulled  by 
six  rowers,  in  the  peculiar  grey  great-coats 
and  black  leather  cross-belts  which  distin- 
guish Russian  soldiers.  At  the  helm  is  a 
seventh  soldier  decorated  with  a  brass  badge 


and  some  medul  of  merit ;  at  the  prow  fltaoda 
aD  eighth  ;  la  Iho  seat  of  honour  slla  the 
ofDcer  empowered  to  esamlDe  our  passports, 
md  to  aacertala  that  our  ship  carrieB  no 
mnitftiy  stores  or  contrab^inil  ot  war.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  is  a  pile  of  maakel^,  and 
from  the  gtcrn  flutters  the  Ru&<ima  war  ting— 
K  blue  crosB  ou  a  whJle  ground. 

The  trim  little  boat  is  sooq  booked  on  to 
ont  lide,  and  the  officer  ftepg  Hghtly  and 

fracefullj  on  deck.  He  ta  a  Pole;  and,  thougb 
ut  tweDty*0?e  or  twcnty-slx  years  old,  is 
already  n  major  of  marines.  I  cannot  belp 
thinking  also  that  be  ia  a  show  officer.  He 
18  dressed  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Hia 
uniform  would  turn  half  the  liea(lfl  at  Al- 
mack*E;  for  it  is  really  charming  in  Its  elegant 
propriety  and  good  taste.  It  la  a  dark  rifle- 
green uniform,  with  plain  round  gilt  hut  tone, 
and  not  made  tawdry  by  embroidery.  Two 
beary  cRaulettea  of  bullion,  with  glittering 
ailrer  stars,  which  aimouoce  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  aro  its  oxiiy  or  dam  en  t.  His  l>0Qts 
might  have  bc&a  drawu  through  a  ring,  and 
look  quite  like  kid  gloves  on  hia  dainty  little 
foe t*  HIa  well-shaped  helmet  is  of  v arn iehed 
kalherj  with  the  Russian  eagle  in  copper  gilt 
upon  it ;  and  this  eaglo  and  the  t/right  hilt 
of  hiB  sword  flaeb  back  the  ray  a  of  the  sun 
quite  dazzling ly.  We,  poor  dingy,  fravel- 
iialned  pasm^ngers  appear  like  slaves  in  the 
presence  of  a  king  before  btm. 

He  sneaks  French  perfectly.  H^!  is  cxcra- 
cmttngly  polite,  and  is  evidently  a  man  of  the 
world,  cousciouB  of  being  entrusted  with  a 
doncntc  duty  ;  but  rather  oyerdoing  it.  He 
wonld  be  haodsomet  but  for  imaU  cunning, 
or  rather  roiigtj?h  eye.^,  wbeti  rougD^h  m  used 
in  an  uudcfltied  scuse,  and  may  mean  era  art- 
noes  good  or  bad ;  but  It  ie  difHcult  to  take  his 
lEieiamre,  Ho  bat  evidently  seen  tervlce. 
His  hik  ii  of  the  llgbt  raity  brown  of  nature 
and  exposure*  His  face  is  shorn ^  except  a 
sweeping  mou^^tache  peculiarly  well  trimmed. 
There  are  some  llnt^a  about  his  face  which 
tell  the  old  story  of  suffering  and  privation. 

He  Is,  oa  I  have  said,  courteous— more  than 
conrtcoas.  He  does  not  even  esamioe  the 
Greek  and  Moldo-Wanacbian  passportfi ;  but 
he  pauses  over  the  French  and  EogUsh  to 
sec  if  the  visas  are  correct.  Mine  he  esamm- 
ed  more  narrowly,  and  then  relumed  it  with 
a  gay  debonnaire  bow,  a  polite  scoile,  and  a 
bftckward  step.  A  Greek  keeps  up  a  conver- 
sation with  hicQ  the  whole  time  ho  reiaains  on 
board.  I  fancy  there  h  more  in  it  than  meets 
the  ear.  Iq  speaking  to  this  fellow  the  major 
takes  a  short,  sharp,  abrupt,  hasty  tone  of  com- 
mand like  a  man  m  authority  pressed  for  time. 
Tbc  major  does  oot  examloe  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  nor  interrogate  any  of  the  Austrian 


officers.    There  is  evidently  a  ihyneas  and 
ill-will  between  them- 

AVhenwe  have  each  filed  pa^5t  him  in  turn, 
the  Pole  draws  his  elegant  Dgnre  up  to  its  full 
slim  height,  tighteni  his  lie  It,  and  marchea 
with  a  light  gallatit  step  from  one  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  other.  Then  he  halts  at  the 
gangway,  fo^es  ahottt,  casts  a  hawk's  eye 
round  the  ship,  and  descends  the  companion 
ladder.  The  trim  little  bark  ia  hooked  c loser 
on  ;  then  the  grrapnela  are  loo.*ened,  and  fibe 
spreads  herlightsailtothe  wind.  The  rowers 
snelvc  their  oars,  and  the  ne^rt  moment  she 
is  dashing  the  spray  from  her  bows,  and  fly- 
ing towards  the  ^bore  with  the  speed  of  a 
sea-gull.  At  the  stern  iita  the  Pole  upright 
as  a  dart,  the  sunbeams  toying  with  hiu  hel- 
met— a  picture  to  muse  on. 

Nothing  could  have  been  in  better  taste 
than  the  whole  thing.  It  might  have  served 
for  a  scene  of  an  opera,  or  a  chapter  in  a 
dellghtfiiJly  romantic  pL-aee  novel.  I  confeia 
I  catmot  help  feeling  something  like  n  pUy- 
ing  tendemcBs  for  the  smart  eavaller  ;  who 
may,  a  few  days  hence,  Ije  calleil  away  to  the 
war,  and  return  to  his  true  love  never^bo 
mashed  by  a  cannon  ehat.  or  blown  into 
small  pieces^  by  a  mine— hi fi  life's  errand  all 
unaccomplished,  bis  bright  life  suddenly 
marred.  I  think,  too,  how  strange  and  sad 
is  the  destiny  which  can  make  such  a  Polf; 
take  part  in  a  cause  which,  if  successful,  will 
rivet  the  chains  of  his  countrymen  for  ever  j 
and  how  he  would  meet  his  patriot  country* 
men  who  have  joined  the  hostile  ranki  In 
hundreds  for  only  oiio  faint  hope  of  fvee- 
dom. 

Below  Isma!l  the  Danube  was  a  perfeet 
forest  of  masts,  and  we  had  f^ome  diflleulty  in 
steering  our  way  through  the  maze  of  ships* 
Tlie  river  is  ver^  narrow  in  many  places.  A 
child  could  easily  throw  a  stone  across  it. 
The  Turkij?b  and  Russian  labourers  in  the  tlolds 
on  the  Bulgarian  and  Bessarahlan  f bores 
are  within  hail  of  each  other.  And  every 
breeze  blowa  waifs  and  strays  across  the  nar^ 
row  tionndary,  Turkish  and  Riii?fiian  wild- 
fowl, wiser  than  men,  chat  amicably  togctbef 
about  their  prospects  for  the  winter,  and  call 
blithely  to  each  other  from  shore  to  abore 
among  the  reeds.  The  character  of  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  very 
much  the  same—Hat  and  uninteresting.  Now 
and  then,  howererj  a  charming  little  vnlley 
opens  among  woodi  and  waters  in  the  dla- 
tance,  and  here  and  there  rises  a  solitary 
guard-honse,  or  a  few^  Sshertnen  burrf>w 
among  rocks  and  cavern*.  Thirty  hours 
after  our  departure  from  Galalz  wo  steam 
into  the  crowded  port  of  SuliQa,  where  one 
thousand  sail  are  wind-bound. 
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A  NIGHTLY  SCENE  IN  LONDON. 

On  the  fifth  of  last  November,  I,  the  Con- 
doctor  of  this  journal,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  well-known  to  the  pabiic,  accidentally 
Btraycd  into  W  hi  tcchapeL  It  was  a  miserable 
eTening ;  very  dark,  very  muddy,  and  raining 
bard. 

There  are  many  wofal  afgbts  In  that  part 
of  London,  and  it  has  been  well-known  to  me 
in  most  of  its  aFpects  for  many  years.  We 
had  forgotten  the  mnd  and  rain  in  slowly 
waJIciog  along  and  looking  about  ns,  when 
we  found  ourselves,  at  eight  o'clock,  before 
the  Workhouse. 

Crouched  against  the  wall  of  the  Workhouse, 
in  the  dark  street,  on  the  mnddy  pavement- 
stones,  with  the  rain  raining  upon  them,  were 
five  bundles  of  rags.  They  were  motionless, 
and  had  no  resemblance  to  the  human  form. 
Five  great  bee-hives  covered  with  rags— five 
dead  bodies  taken  out  of  graves,  tied  neck 
and  heels,  and  covered  with  rags — would 
have  looked  like  those  five  bundles  upon 
which  the  rain  rained  down  in  the  public 
street. 

*' What  Is  this!"  said  my  companion. 
«  What  <i this!" 

**  Some  miserable  people  shut  out  of  the 
Casual  Ward,  I  think,"  said  I. 

We  had  stopped  before  the  five  ragged 
mounds,  and  were  quite  rooted  to  the  spot 
by  their  horrible  appearance.  Five  awful 
Sphinxes  by  the  wayside,  crying  to  every 
paaser-by,  '*  Stop  and  guess  I  What  is  to  be 
the  end  of  a  state  of  society  that  leaves  us 
lierel" 

As  we  stood  looking  at  ihem,  a  decent 
working-man,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
stone-mason,  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 

<«  This  is  an  awful  sight,  sir,"  said  he, ''  in 
a  Christian  country  I " 

•<  God  knows  it  is,  my  friend,"  said  I. 

"  I  have  often  seen  it  mueh  worse  than  this, 
as  I  have  been  going  home  from  my  work.  I 
bavecounted  fifteen,  twenty,  flFe-and-twenty, 
manv  a  time.  It's  a  sboeking  thing  to 
Bee." 

**  A  shocking  thing,  indeed,"  said  I  and  my 
companion  together.  The  man  lingered  near 
ns  a  little  while,  wished  vm  good-night,  and 
went  on. 

We  should  have  felt  it  brutal  In  us  who 


had  a  better  cnance  of  being  heard  than  the 
working-man,  to  leave  the  thing  as  it  was,  so 
we  knocked  at  the  Workhouse  Gate.  I  un- 
dertook to  be  spokesman.  The  moment  the 
gate  was  opened  by  an  old  pauper,  1  went  in, 
followed  close  by  my  companion.  I  lost  no 
time  in  passing  the  old  porter,  for  I  saw  in 
his  watery  eye  a  disposition  to  shut  us  out 

*'  Be  so  good  as  to  give  that  card  to  the 
master  of  the  Workhouse,  and  say  I  shall  be 
glad  to  speak  to  him  for  a  moment." 

We  were  in  a  kind  of  covered  gateway, 
and  the  old  porter  went  across  it  with  the 
card.  Before  he  had  got  to  a  door  on  our 
left,  a  man  in  a  cloak  and  hat  bounced  out  of 
it  very  sharply,  as  if  he  were  in  the  nightly 
habit  of  being  bullied  and  of  returning  the 
compliment. 

*•  Now,  gentlemen."  said  he  In  aloud  voice, 
"what  do  you  want  here ?  " 

"  First,"  said  I,  "  will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  look  at  that  card  in  your  hand.  Perhaps 
you  may  know  my  name." 

**  Yes,"  says  he,  looking  at  it  "  I  know 
this  name." 

*'  Good.    I  only  want  to  ask  you  a  plain 

auestion  in  a  civil  manner,  and  there  is  not 
iie  least  occasion  for  either  of  us  to  be 
angry.  It  would  be  very  foolish  in  me  to 
blame  you,  and  I  don't  blame  you.  I  may 
find  fault  with  the  system  you  administer, 
but  pray  understand  that  I  know  you  are 
here  to  do  a  duty  pointed  out  to  you,  and 
that  I  have  no  doubt  you  do  it.  Now  I  hope 
you  won't  object  to  tell  me  what  1  want  to 
know." 

**No,"  said  he,  quite  mollified,  and  very 
reasonable, ''  not  at  all.    What  is  it  ?  " 

^  Do  you  know  that  there  are  fi?e  wretched 
creatures  outside  ?  " 

"  I  havn't  seen  them,  but  I  dare  say  there 
are." 

"  Do  you  doubt  that  there  are  ?  " 

"  No  not  at  all.  There  might  be  many 
more." 

"  Are  they  men  ?    Or  women  ?  " 

"  Women,  I  suppose.  Very  likely  one  or 
two  of  them  were  there  last  night,  and  the 
night  before  last." 

'*  There  all  night,  do  yon  mean?  " 

"  Very  likely.^' 

My  companion  and  I  looked  at  one  another, 
and  the  master  of  the  Workhouiio    added 
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quickly,  *'  Why,  Lord  bless  my  soul,  what  am 
I  to  do  7  What  can  I  do  ?  The  place  is  full. 
The  place  is  always  full — every  night  I  must 
give  the  preference  to  women  with  children, 
mustn't  I?  You  wouldn't  have  me  not  do 
that?" 

••  Surely  not,"  said  I.  "  It  is  a  very  humane 
principle,  and  quite  right ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
bear  of  It.  Don't  forget  that  I  don't  blamo 
yoM." 

''Well!"  said  he.  And  subdued  himself 
again. 

'*  What  I  want  to  ask  you,"  I  went  on,  "  ia 
whether  you  know  anything  against  those  five 
miserable  beings  outside?  " 

''  Don't  know  anything  about  them,"  said 
he,  with  a  wave  of  his  arm. 

''  I  ask  for  this  reason :  that  we  mean  to 
give  them  a  trifle  to  get  a  lodging— if  they 
are  not  shelterless  because  they  are  thieves, 
for  instance.— You  don't  know  them  to  be 
thieves?" 

''  I  dont  know  anything  about  them,"  be 
repeated  emphatically. 

''  That  is  to  say.  thev  are  shut  out,  solely 
because  the  Ward  is  full  ?  " 

*'  Because  the  Ward  is  full." 

''And  if  they  got  in,  they  would  only  have 
a  roof  for  the  night  and  a  bit  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  That's  all  You'll  use  your  own  discretion 
about  what  you  give  them.  Only  understand 
that  I  don't  know  anything  about  them  be- 
yond what  I  have  told  you." 

"Just  so.  I  wanted  to  know  no  more. 
You  have  answered  my  question  civilly  and 
readily,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  you,  but  quite 
the  contrary.    Good  night  ?  " 

"  Good  night,  gentlemen  I "  And  out  we 
came  again. 

We  went  to  the  ragged  bundle  nearest  to 
the  Workhouse-door,  and  I  touched  it.  No 
movement  replying,  I  sently  shook  it.  The 
rags  began  to  be  slowly  stirred  within,  and 
by  little  and  little  a  bead  was  nnshrouded. 
The  head  of  a  young  woman  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  as  I  should  judge  ;  gaunt  with 
want,  and  foul  with  dirt ;  but  not  naturally 
ugly. 

"  Tell  us,"  said  I  stooping  down.  "  Why 
are  you  lying  here  ? " 

"Because  I  can't  get  into  the  Workhouse." 

She  spoke  in  a  faint,  dull  way,  and  had  no 
curiosity  or  interest  left.  She  looked  dreamily 
at  the  black  sky  and  the  falling  rain,  but 
never  looked  at  me  or  my  companion. 

"  Were  you  here  last  night?" 

''Yes.  All  last  night.  And  the  night 
afore,  too." 

"  Do  you  know  any  of  these  others?  " 

"  I  1:qow  her  next  but  one.  She  was  here 
last  night,  and  Phe  told  me  she  came  out  of 
Edsex.    I  don't  know  no  more  of  her." 

"  You  were  here  all  last  night,  bat  you 
have  uot  been  here  all  day  ?  " 

"No.    Not  all  day." 


"  Where  have  you  been  all  day  ? " 

"  About  the  streets." 

"  What  have  you  had  to  eat  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Come  I  "  said  L  "  Think  a  little.  You 
are  tired  and  have  been  asleep,  and  don't 
quite  consider  what  you  are  saying  to  us. 
You  have  had  something  to  eat  to-day. 
Come!    Think  of  it  I" 

"  No  I  havn't.  Nothing  but  such  bits  as 
I  could  pick  up  about  the  market.  Why, 
lookatme/" 

She  bared  her  neck,  and  I  covered  it  up 
again. 

"If  you  had  a  shilling  to  get  some  supperand 
a  lodging,  would  you  know  where  to  get  it  ? " 

"Yes.    I  could  do  that," 

"  For  God's  sake  get  it  then  I  " 

I  put  the  money  into  her  hand,  and  ibhc 
feebly  rose  up  and  went  away.  She  never 
thanked  me,  never  looked  at  me — melted 
away  into  the  miserable  night,  in  the  strangest 
manner  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  many 
strange  things,  but  not  one  that  has  left  a 
deeper  impression  on  my  memory  than  the 
dull  impassive  way  in  which  that  worn-out 
heap  of  misery  took  that  piece  of  money,  and 
was  lost 

One  by  one  I  spoke  to  all  the  five.  In 
every  one,  interest  and  curiosity  were  as 
extinct  as  in  the  first  They  were  all  dull 
and  languid.  No  one  made  any  sort  of  pro- 
fession or  complaint ;  no  one  cared  to  look  at 
me  ;  no  one  thanked  me.  When  I  came  to 
the  third,  I  suppose  she  saiif  that  my  com- 
panion and  I  glanced,  with  a  new  horror  upon 
us,  at  the  two  last,  who  had  dropped  against 
each  other  in  their  sleep,  and  were  lying  like 
broken  images.  She  said  she  believed  they 
were  young  sisters.  These  were  the  only 
words  that  were  originated  among  the  five. 

And  now  let  me  cl3se  this  terrible  account 
with  a  redeeming  and  beautiful  trait  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  When  we  came  out 
of  the  Workhouse,  we  had  gone  across  the 
road  to  a  public  house,  finding  ourselves 
without  silver,  to  get  change  for  a  sovereign. 
I  held  the  money  in  my  hand  while  I  was 
speaking  to  the  five  apparitions.  Our  being 
so  engaged,  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
people  of  the  very  poor  sort  usual  to  that 
place  ;  as  we  leaned  over  the  mounds  of  rags, 
they  eagerly  leaned  over  us  to  see  and  hear ; 
what  I  bad  in  my  hand,  and  what  I  said,  and 
what  I  did,  must  have  been  plain  to  nearly 
all  the  concourse.  When  the  last  of  the  five 
had  got  up  and  faded  away,  the  spectators 
opened  to  let  us  pass ;  and  not  one  of  them, 
by  word,  or  look,  or  gesture,  begged  of  us. 
Many  of  the  observant  faces  were  quick 
enough  to  know^  that  it  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  us  to  have  got  rid  of  the  rest  of  the 
money  with  any  hope  of  doing  good  with  it. 
But,  there  was  a  feeling  among  them  all,  that 
their  necessities  were  not  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  such  a  ppcctacle  ;  and  they  opened  a 
way  for  us  in  profound  silence,  and  let  us  go. 
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Mj  compaDton  wrote  to  me,  next  day,  that 
tbe  five  ragged  bandies  bad  been  upon  bis  bed 
all  nigbt.  I  debated  bow  to  add  oar  testi- 
mony to  that  of  many  other  persons  who  from 
time  to  time  are  impelled  to  write  to  tbe 
newspapers,  bj  having  come  upon  some 
shameful  and  shocking  sight  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I  resolved  to  write  in  thef>e  pages  an 
exact  account  of  what  we  had  seen,  but  to 
wait  until  after  Christmas,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  do  heat  or  haste.  I  know  that 
tbe  unreasonable  disciples  of  a  reasonable 
school,  demented  disciples  who  push  arith- 
metic and  political  economy  beyond  all 
bounds  of  sense  (not  to  speak  of  each  a  weak- 
ness as  humanity),  and  hold  them  to  be  all- 
sulBcient  for  every  case,  can  easily  prove  that 
such  things  ought  to  be,  and  that  no  man  has 
any  battneas  to  mind  them.  Without  dis- 
paraging those  indispensable  sciences  in  their 
sanity,  I  utterly  renounce  and  abominate 
them  in  their  insanity ;  and  I  address  people 
with  a  respect  for  the  spirit  of  the  NewTestar 
ment,  who  do  mind  sach  tbin^rs,  and  who 
think  tbem  infamous  in  our  streets. 

THE  SCAPEGRACE. 

I  AM  the  son  of  my  father *s  old  age,  but  of 
my  mother's  youth ;  he  bad  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  Robert  and  Susan,  not  younger 
than  she  when  I  was  born  into  tbe  world ;  he 
was  of  an  old  county  family,  and  bad  good 
possessions,  a  magistrate,  deputy  lieutenant, 
and  the  rest,  but  he  belonged  to  a  generation 
before  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  passed  a 
yeomanlike  and  homely  life,  from  the  day  he 
led  the  dance  in  the  great  barn  at  onc-and- 
twenty  to  that  wherein  be  was  borne  to  the 
village  churchyard,  with  half  tbe  parish  in 
mourning  for  their  benefactor,  for  bis  funeral 
train. 

I  seem  to  see  him  on  his  strong  Welsh 
pony  riding  leisurely  over  bis  lands,  or,  with 
his  little  son  before  him,  to  tbe  neighbouring 
markets ;  or  watching  his  beautiful  grey- 
hounds upon  the  hillside,  as  they  follow  every 
double  of  tbe  wily  hare  ;  or  at  his  grand  old 
harvest-homes  (a  picture  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving) sitting  down  at  the  same  table  with 
tenant  and  labourer  without  one  thought  of 
patronage  or  condescension,  and, "  crowned 
with  reverence  and  the  silver  hair ;  "  or,  in 
tbe  early  September  morning,  striding  swift- 
ly through  tbe  glistening  turnip-fields,  or  at 
his  winter  fireside,  amidst  a  great  company  of 
friends.  What  Indian,  what  Arab  ever  paid 
the  rites  of  hospitality  more  religiously  than 
he  ?  What  a  home  of  mirth,  and  feasting, 
and  unpolished  honest  fun  was  that  great 
straggling  house  of  his  I  Tbe  itablcs,  indeed, 
were  terribly  near  one  side  of  it,  and  tbe 
farmyard  bad  been  near  the  other  before  bis 
Becond  marriage,  but  my  mother  had  pushed 
it  back  with  her  delicate  resolute  hands,  and 
made  rookery  and  garden-ground  there  in- 
stead ;  the  poor  folks  laid  that  flowers  sprang 


up  under  her  feet,  and  in  this  case  they  did 
so  literally,  but,  nevertheless,  at  all  times 
the  old  house  must  have  been  the  most  charm- 
ing in  the  world.  My  father  doted  on  bis 
wife,  and  her  influence  was  always  used  for 
good  ;  I  was  their  favourite  child,  and  Robert 
and  Susan  knew  it;  I  trust  in  this  little 
tale  of  mine  I  fball  not  speak  more  bar('b1y 
of  them  than  they  deserve,  nor  forget  that 
they  are  my  father's  children  \  but  I  alpo 
have  to  remember  what  I  owe  to  my  dead 
mother. 

What  recurs  to  me  of  my  childhood  is  so 
different  from  my  after-experience  of  life,  that 
it  seems  almost  to  me  to  belong  to  tbe  bio- 
graphy of  another  ;  the  love  that  was  lavished 
on  roe,  tbe  patience  that  bore  with  me,  the 
pleasures  that  blossomed  for  me  then,  at 
every  turn  seem  not  of  this  same  world  at  all. 
There  was  a  great  armchair  which  I  used  to 
stand  up  in  behind  my  father,  and  eat  sweet- 
meats from  tbe  dessert-table,  which  he  con- 
veyed to  me  over  bis  shoulder ;  also  it  was  a 
great  delight  of  mine  to  put  bis  honey,  which 
he  preferred  to  sugar,  into  his  tea,  and  stir 
it  for  him ;  to  take  off*  bis  massy  silver  spec- 
tacles and  endeavour  to  hitch  them  upon  my 
small  pug  nose,  and  to  blow  out  the  flame  of 
tbe  brandy  in  his  mince-pies. 

Afterwards  I  bad  a  little  pony  of  my  own ; 
and  about  the  breezy  downland  I  would  gal- 
lop all  day  long,  after  foxhounds  or  barriers, 
or  even  a  hoop.  It  will  astonish  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  long  undulating  downs 
on  a  high  tableland,  to  learn  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed a  common  broadish  hoop  upon  windy 
days,  up  and  down  bill  for  miles ;  it  would 
leap  many  feet  high  at  every  molehill, 
bound  with  incredible  rapidity  to  the  valleyB, 
and  creep  up  tbe  opposite  ascents  quite  slowly, 
until,  when  near  tbe  brow  of  the  rise,  the 
wind  would  catch  it  again  ;  and,  when  it  came 
to  tbe  great  roads  with  banks  on  either  side, 
as  is  the  case  in  those  parts,  it  would  clear 
tbem  like  a  deer.  Moreover,  there  was  the 
Thames  not  far  from  us,  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque fishing-village  upon  it  possible ;  and 
I  would  punt  myself  alone,  and  quite  contrary 
to  orders,  upon  its  broad  bright  bosom  in  tbe 
summer  noons.  The  glory  of  wood  and  clifl", 
which  was  wont  to  fill  mc  with  such  joy,  the 
swift  running  mill-races,  and  the  foamy 
lashers,  with  the  great  eel-pods  leaning  over 
them,  still  fill  a  niche  within  my  mind  so 
deeply  that  I  almost  think  I  might  have  been 
a  poet,  had  my ''  lines  fallen  upon  more  plea- 
sant places'-  afterwards;  nay,  if  suffering,  as 
some  say,  conduces  to  the  making  such  a 
being,  I  am  sure  I  have  learnt  in  sorrow  much 
to  teach  in  song.  I  was  about  nine  years  old, 
I  think,  when  my  trouble  time  first  began. 

My  father,  getting  very  aged  and  ailing, 
and  my  mother,  being  much  occupied  in  at- 
tending to  him,  I  was  left  a  good  deal  to 
myself.  There  was  indeed  a  tutor  engaged 
for  me,  a  Mr.  Laurence,  but  of  him  I  did  not 
get  much  good  in  any  way ;  he  had,  however. 
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distiogaiBbed  himself  at  tbe  Uaivenitj,  and 
was  recommended  by  Robert  bimself,  who 
was  then  at  college.  Whether  this  man  was 
sent  by  him  malTcioasly  to  barm  me  in  my 
father's  eyes,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  was  entirely 
anfitted  for  his  post ;  being  a  drunken  and 
immoral  person,  whose  character  could  hardly 
have  concealed  itself  from  one  so  astute  as  his 
selector. 

He  took  me  out  to  fairs  and  village  feasts, 
and  gave  me  such  a  taste  for  beer  and  skittles 
that  I  took  them  to  be  tbe  meat  and  drink  of 
life.  I  became  extremely  fond  of  tossing  for 
sixpences,  also,  and  conceived  an  absorbing 
passion  for  playing  put ;  indulging  in  it  to 
such  an  extent  hardly  crediUe  in  so  young  a 
gentleman.  Mr.  Laurence  was  much  too 
cunning  to  let  any  of  this  come  to  my  parents' 
ears  while  he  was  with  me  ;  but,  in  the  va- 
cations, I  used  to  revisit  the  haunts  he  had 
introduced  me  to,  alone.  On  one  occasion  I 
had  come  home  very  tipsy,  and  could  not  open 
the  back  garden-gate.  Robert  came  out  and 
conversed  with  me  across  it,  while  I  divided 
his  name  into  infinite  syllables :  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  of  my  condition,  he  went 
back  under  pretence  of  fetching  the  key. 
Then  he  took  me  sharply  by  the  arm,  and  led 
me  into  the  house,  and  up  the  stairs  into  my 
sick  father's  room. 

'*  Here  is  your  son  Charles,  sir,"  said  he. 
"  You  wished  to  see  him  :  but  I  am  afraid  he 
is  not  quite  in  a  fit  state  to  be  talked  to." 

I  muttered  a  few  broken  sentences,  and 
stared  in  a  drunken  manner  fk-om  one  to  the 
other; 

<*  Robert,"  said  my  father,  'Meave  the 
room." 

After  a  little  pause,  and  when  his  command 
had  been  obeyed,  he  said, 

*<My  poor  boy,  can  you  answer  me  one 
question? " 

The  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  for  shame 

(and  perhaps  a  little  accelerated  by  the  liquor 

1  bad  imbibed),  audi  murmured  that  I  could. 

*<  Have  you  ever  been  in  this  state  before, 

Charles?'^ 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have." 

**  And  who  went  with  yoa  to  the  public- 
bouse  to-day  ?  " 

"Nobody,  sir;  nobody,  Indeed,  sir,"  I 
answered. 

I  had  thought  to  please  him  by  declaring 
no  one  else  to  be  in  fault ;  but  he  groaned 
aloud,  and,  without  looking  towards  me  again, 
he  bade  me  go  away  and  get  to  bed. 

Fondness  for  low  society,  and  drunkenness, 
were  just  those  vices  most  abhorrent  to  my 
father,~and  that  I  had  indulged  in  them 
both  at  such  an  early  age,  and  of  my  own 
natural  inclination,  shocked  him  beyond 
measure.  My  mother  came  in  from  his  room 
to  mine  an  hour  afterwards,  and  foil  into  a 
passion  of  tears  at  my  bedside :  I  was  misera- 
ble and  penitent  enough,  and  she  forgave  me ; 
but  I  felt  something  else  had  distressed  her 
betide  my  own  delinquencies ;  I  was  now  be- 


come, openly  the  bone  of  contention  between 
my  mother  and  her  step-children. 

Susan,  who  was  a  fiae-looklog  dark  lady, 
with  wicked  eyes,  tall  and  straight,  with  an 
insolent  carriage  and  manners,  and  a  temper 
not  hard  to  be  provoked,--didnntany  longer 
take  pains  to  conceal  her  contempt  for  us  two 
interlopers.  My  mother  had  little  or  no 
money,  and  her  family  were  of  a  slightly 
lower  grade  than  that  of  my  father, — and 
poor  people  and  low  people  were  equally 
Susan's  aversion.  Susan  bad  also  a  natural 
hatred  of  a  woman  as  young  and  pretty  as 
herself,  and  was  especially  jealous  of  her 
infiuence  with  my  father.  She  had  given  up 
the  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  a  bad 
grace,  and  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
annoying  her  rival ;  which  she  eabily  enough 
effected  by  striking  at  her  through  me.  She 
remarked,  the  next  day  after  my  escapade,  that 
I  was  a  spoilt  boy,  and  apparently  a  vicious 
boy,  and  that  I  must  be  sent  to  school.  Robert 
also  followed  on  the  same  side,  although  in  a 
less  obnoxious  style.  An  assent  to  this  plan 
was  obtained  fh>m  the  sick-room,  denpite  my 
mother's  opposition,  and  to  school  I  went 

Susan  wanted  me  to  be  sent  to  CbriPt's 
Hospital,  as  being  cheap  and  good  enough,  and 
because  its  discipline  was  at  that  time  very 
severe ;  but  I  was  despatched  to  Eton.  What 
a  pleasant  place  was  that !  The  only  school. 
as  It  seems  to  me,  which  the  amenities  of 
civilised  life  have  really  reached  ;  where,  not 
only  amongst  the  upper  boys  (who  at  many 
other  places  behave  creditably  enough)  but 
in  the  lower  forms,  the  ferocity  of  the  EngliKh 
schoolboy  is  abated  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  an  English  gentleman.  What  healthy 
lives  they  led!  Scores  of  them  swimming 
the  river  at  all  times,  and  scores  of  them 
learning  to  swim  it,  l^help  of  an  amphibious 
being  with  a  pole,  and  a  girth  at  tbe  end  of 
it,  or  by  the  more  summary  fkshion  of  being 
chucked  in  by  their  firiends.  What  riders 
were  there,  too!  although  riding  was  prohi- 
bited under  the  form  of  a  severe  enactment 
against  wearing  straps  to  their  trousers — 
such  an  enormity  as  an  Etonian  riding  with- 
out straps  not  being  then  contemplated,  just 
as  the  judge  of  old  thought  no  particular 
law  necessary  against  parricide.  What 
leapers  of  brooks,  what  runners  in  paper 
chases !  All  these  things  pleased  me  hugely, 
and  would  have  made  me  happy,  if  I  could 
have  forgotten  my  mother,  and  what  the  suf- 
fered for  my  sake.  For  myself,  I  quife 
dreaded  the  vacation  times,  especially  as  I 
was  getting  Into  worse  rather  than  better 
favour  ;  I  had  got  tipsy— what  Etonian  has 
not?— at  Surtey,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  and 
had  been  swished  accordingly,  and  this  had 
been  reported  in  woof  of  my  evil  disposition. 
I  knew  who  told  these  Ules  well  enough ;  and, 
not  being  deficient  in  spirit,!  waged  an  open 
war  against  my  enemies.  When  lister  Suxan 
predicted  my  future  ruin  one  day  amidst 
Um  fkmily  asMmbled,  adding.  «<  Don't  eome 
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to  me  for  help,  sir,  whea  70a  get  into  dia- 
gnoe !"  I  replied,  with  some  Mperity,  that 
in  such  a  ease,  I  woald  rather  prefer  going  to 
the  evil  ooe  for  help,  which  I  own  was  very 
iiaproper,  althoegh  it  exactly  expressed  what 
I  meant  at  the  time.  Robert,  who  was  a 
elergyman  by  this  time,  reprimanded  me  for 
making  nee  of  each  an  expression ;  my  mother 
entreated  me  for  her  sake  to  keep  my  temper ; 
the  aggriered  party  (if  Susan  were  she)  in- 
sisted on  my  being  beaten ;  and  my  poor  old 
father,  with  quavering  voice  and  shaking 
hand,  besoogfai  that  his  children  would  not 
harry  him  to  hla  grave,  by  their  disputes, 
before  his  time  was  ripe.  This  scene  was  not 
the  last  by  manv,  which  embitter  the  memory 
of  boyhood  to  this  day. 

I  had  been  onquestionably  a  good  deal 
epoUt ;  b«t  I  am  sure  I  was  of  a  pliable  and 
loving  dispoeitioa  up  to  this  time.  In  ooe 
winter  hau-year  at  school,  however,  when 
I  was  diaaging  from  the  remove  to  the 
fifth  form — Som  the  governed  to  the  govern- 
ing classes  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
altered  my  temper  as  much  as  my  prospects. 
The  captain  of  the  house  in  which  I  lodged 
was  a  imlly  ;  one  of  the  few  creatures  I  ever 
knew  (and  a  very  rare  vermin  at  Eton)  who 
ooold  shnt  himself  up  alone  with  a  victim, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  torture.  He  had  always 
hated  and  oppressed  me;  and.  seeing  his 
chances  of  tyrannv  draw  near  their  end  by 
my  advancement,  be  determined  to  take  ft 
out  of  me,  while  he  could.  He  actually 
locked  himself  into  my  room  for  the  purpose 
of  thrashing  me  with  a  cricket-bat;  and, 
after  a  little  straggle,  in  which  his  superior 
strength  easily  prevailed,  he  did  thrash  me. 
I  resisted  to  the  utmost,  and,  wild  with  rage, 
threw  at  him  as  he  left  the  room,  the  first 
weapon  within  reach,  an  open  penknife.  He 
turned  round  sharply  with  a  cry,  and  knock- 
ing his  side  against  the  door-post  violently, 
the  haft  was  broken  off  where  it  was  pro- 
jected, and  the  blade  left  in  his  ribs.  It 
seemed  to  me, — who  was  then  nothing  better 
than  a  scapegrace,  that,  although  the  full 
extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  was  accident- 
al, one  need  have  no  more  scruple  about 
punishing  such  brutes  than  in  destroying 
polecats.  Bat  the  head  master  thought 
otherwise.  My  tyrant  had  the  meanness  to 
say  I  had  provoked  the  conflict,  and  then 
stabbed  him  with  my  own  hand.  So  I 
came  back  to  my  father's  house  an  expelled 
boy. 

I  had  plenty  of  leaving  ho6kB  given  to  me, 
plenty  of  good  wishes,  and  even  a  letter  from 
my  tntor,  explaining  the  circumstances  as  he 
himself  (rightly)  believed  them  to  have  oc- 
curred ;  but  my  father  said,  "He  will  never 
be  my  Charlie  again.''  Robert  said  nothing, 
but  wore  a  smirk  of  satisfaction.  Susan  re- 
marked it  was,  *<  just  what  she  had  expected 
from  the  beginning ;"  and  my  mother — I 
think  she  saw  how  it  was  going  to  be  with 
me  through  life-— when  she  came  into  my 


room  at  night,  as  her  custom  was,  prayed 
God  to  defend  me  from  mvself,  or  to  take  me 
away  at  once  out  of  the  pitiless  world. 

Whenever  from  that  day  I  answered  Sister 
Susan,  she  would  say ;  **  There,  young  gentle- 
man, you  are  doubtless  right ;  but  pray  don't 
stab  me."  While  her  brother  on  all  occasions 
eyed  me  as  the  Grand  Inquisitor  might  be 
supposed  to  have  eyed  a  Jew ;  and  I  dare  say 
he  would  have  eigoyed  my  auto^a-f^  hugely. 
He  had  the  selection  of  my  next  school ;  and 
it  did  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  his  choice :  it 
was  cheap,  it  was  a  long  way  off,  and  its 
studies  were  not  rudely  broken  in  upon  by 
vacations.  The  boys  were  shocking  little 
blackguards,  and  Mr.  Parrot,  the  master,  was 
a  shocking  big  blackguard.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  beat  me  with  one  end  of  a  three- 
penny cane  until  it  became  fhiyed  at  the 
edges,  and  then  he  beat  me  with  the  other 
end.  I  was  employed  in  regular  work  for 
ten  hours  a-day,  except  on  the  afternoons  of 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  and  all  day  on 
Sunday;  at  which  times  I  was  confined  in 
the  frowsy  schoolroom  for  arrears.  This  last 
misery,  to  one  like  myself,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  open  air,  became  quite  in- 
snfierable,  and  at  last  I  ran  away.  The  place 
was  not  very  far  from  London ;  and  thither, 
in  preference  to  going  homeward,  I  deter- 
mined to  decamp. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Monday — the 
day  on  which  I  put  this  design  into  execution 
— was  that  appointed  for  the  French  master 
to  come  over  to  Rodwell  Academv,  I  met 
him  upon  the  road.  He  was  a  fine  old  fellow, 
who  had  served  in  Napoleon's  grand  army 
and  at  Waterloo ;  and  he  marched  with  his 
stick  thrown  back  over  his  shoulder,  like  a 
sword.  I  had  a  bundle  of  clothing  and  traps 
in  my  hand,  and  was  running  like  the  wind, 
so  that  Monsieur  Pifar  did  not  require  to  be 
a  philosopher  to  discover  my  intention. 
''  Stop,  stop,  mon  enfant,"  he  shouted,  with 
his  stick-sword  at  arm's  length,  to  bar  my 

Sassage,  "  Vat  dat  you  run  for.  Monsieur 
barley,  you  will  not  be  back  for  my  class,  I 
fear,  for  the  encore  une  fois,  mon  cher,  since 
you  never  do  read  aright  the  first  time.  We 
will  go  back  together  now,  to  have  our 
leetle  decalogue."  Now,  the  leetle  decalogue 
was  just  what  I  had  timed  my  escape  to 
avoid ;  those  interesting  French  and  English 
conversations  which  we  were  obliged  to  hold 
on  Monday  mornings,  such  as,  "  Will  it  not 
be  better  to  ring  the  bell  for  candles?"  or, 
"How  far  is  it  from  this  place  to  Lisle?" 
So  I  backed  a  little,  and  leaped  the  hedge 
on  mv  right  hand  to  avoid  his  company. 
The  Frenchman  charged  after  me  as  if  he 
were  again  at  Mont  Saint  Jean,  and  we  sped 
over  the  ploughed  land  at  racing  speed. 
Trusting  in  my  activity  and  endurance, 
and  willing  at  all  times  to  make  the  most 
I  could  out  of  everything,  I  took  him  over 
the  stifibst  country  and  across  the  broadest 
dykes  I  could  find.    Twice  in  that  great  pur- 
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nait  Ibe  icadifT  ftfll  short  of  hh  mUnXloc., 
aniJ  into  brawllag  Doixiff.  Unci^b^^came  lorlh 
irora  put  a  regulur  iHillUneliir,  wbich  I  bad 
burrowtd,  Hnd  tUppid  uodL^r  ou  my  sttimftch 
niie  a  nibiiit ;  be  k'tiving  bi»  ^hort,  bluck  wig 
pi*Qdaoi  upon  iho  lm.-be>«.  **  hungitj^  so  light, 
iiod  hftiigfiig  st>  higb*  on  Ibt?  topinoiit  iwig 
thai  looked  up  at  Uie  sky  ;"  but  at  ill  be  kt*pi 
on  niiiuiulJy*  and  tbe  wuigbt  of  my  btirdt'U 
be  (ran  to  rull  vip«n  wip.  I  could  bf*ir  his 
(ocbonal  aud  mun  c|i*ja?*l  more  audtbiy  with 
rvt*ry  jitpltl*^ ;  und  I  delennini?d.  &§  a  Vii^t  re- 
HHiii".  ta  try  tbi!  river.  Abi»,  swimming 
u  liJi  Miji*^cluriii.-fl  mud  bootPOUp  wiib  u  buiidk 
nu  one'f?  back,  h  very  diQVreui  J  mm  ihe 
L'uinder  method?  nud  1  should  huTe  b*i;n 
driMVTied  but  lor  MnnHSeur  Pifnr  Aj*  it  was, 
I  lo*it  my  couRciou^ntf-s ;  arid,  wbi*n  it  re- 
turued.  I  foiiiid  bim  chalin^  my  baud?  with 
greul  ftonciiyde,  irnd  culling  bliuKtr  pcfiierat, 
aud  me  h%»  euitint.^bnt  Tor  all  Ihat  he  took 
me  bnek  to  i^ehool.  1  vnm  to  be  mttdc  an 
exit m pic  of,  and  had  two  days  aUow<;d  luo  to 
^L't  s^troug  in  ftlter  1  hu4  regoveivd  from  my 
dip ;  jvisi  a»  pfgm  ure  cartd  for  preTiouB  to 

Mr  Pttrrot^fi  kliid  iutenHouH  wiire,  however^ 
frufitinred  by  my  being  ^^ tit  for  to  Ibe  d oath- 
bid  of  my  fatbfr.  My  mothcsr  bad  not  dared 
to  nnnilcm  my  name,  wo  prlisvott^ly  bud  I 
been  mbre presented  to  bim  ;  but  ouc  day  he 
lookf-d  abotii  him  Kinxiotmly,  and  a^ktd 
whether  be  had  not  another  boq.  From  I  bat 
tim**,  until  I  tardily  arrived*  be  motleredt 
**  Charlie — Charlie/'  with  all  the  pertinaeity 
of  a  dying:  man.  I  foutid  him  propped  up  in 
lit 9  wide-npread  bi'd,  with  all  hh  family 
around  bim,  nearly  at  bis  k^t*  IJe  fofirave 
mo  all  my  faults,  and  epoke  mo«l  lorioglj  to 
me. 

*'  And  you  Charles,  too/bava  eom<?tbIn|f  lo 
forgive  I  know.  Robert  »bake  hnnds  with 
him,  and  promke  lo  befriend  him  when  I  am 
gonc.^ 

Robert  obeyt^d^  and  eald  Impressively  i — 

*^  I  will  do  tba  beat  X  can  for  hta  good, 

*■  And  you.  dauj^hter  Suaan,  take  his  band 
aho."  he  wbi(*p*?redf  for  bis  voice  w&$  leaving 
htm.  But  fibe  drew  herself  up  atiflay,  and  r^?- 
fused  ;  Bayingtflbff  could  not  be  ao  hypocritical 
for  any  one*  certainly  not  at  euch  a  time  as 
that ;  neither,  for  all  my  father  could  urge, 
would  febe  kiKfl  my  moiber,  but  ihe  did  ahake 
band.-t  with  her  acroaa  the  bed^ 

This  «ad  scene,  at  lengtbT  was  over,  and  I 
was  scat  out  of  the  room^  nor  ever  mw  the 
dear  old  man  tgaln.  Hia  death,  botvever^ 
did  not  BO  move  me,  as  my  mother *8  altered 
looks  ;  nbc  waft  pak*  and  tbki  with  watehingt 
and  had  grown  ^piritlees  and  haggard  ffom 
the  cruelty  of  Iboae  who  ah  on  Id  have  com- 
forted her ;  now  ehe  was  forlorn  and  widowed, 
abf  bowed  before  their  Fueera  and  cutUnff 
wordB,  as  a  lily  before  the  bitter  wind.  While 
tny  father  y<st  lay  dead  in  an  upper  chamber, 
Robert  and  hta  slater  begati  to  talk  of  money- 


mfitterB,  and  ^vm  Ptigg^'sted  our  departure 
from  the  ho  use.  The  will  hnd  left  all  to  iheni, 
^ave  one  tbooBand  potindii  to  me,  and  live 
hundred  ponnds  a- year  to  my  mother,  during 
her  lift*.  Like  Httgiir  and  labmael  were  wa 
cast  feriht  nod  the  plEiceu  that  we  had  loved 
itnd  lived  in  so  long,  were  to  know  ua  never 
more.  I«hmael  was  the  first  man  vats  sujtt^ 
nud  I  the  bw^t,  1  i  bought,  n^  we  drove  ovtr 
the  hill- lop  by  the  wind  mill,  and  left  the 
Utile  valley  liebind  qb  for  ever. 

Mj  hujm  was  to  be  able  to  support  myself 
without  being  a  burden  to  my  mothvr,  but 
she  had  made  her  plaii^t  far  otherwise  ^  I  was 
to  Ih;  »eut  to  college^  at  whatever  discomfort 
to  bcrsidf,  before  qhoouing  for  sayj^i^lf  fc>me 
profesjinion  that  need  not  diniever  me  Trom  her* 
Uer  heart,  alaa  I  was  ao  fuHy  fixed  on  me* 
that  i^be  gavi^  no  tbotigbt  to  the  deadly  dip- 
eape  at  work  within  her,  about  to  take  from 
me,  not  otily  my  chance  of  worldly  fortune, 
but  the  greatest  good  fortune  Heaven  can 
send  a  man— a  loving  moiber. 

Surely,  there  ia  no  place  where  men  of  Rucb 
various  e spectationa  meet  upon  tbia  earth,  on 
m  nearly  the  same  levtd  as  at  an  Eu^ll^^b 
Uni versi  ty .  One  ^mall  set  of  men*  esipcci  al  ly 
of  fftiit  meo,  often  comprehending  within  it  Ihu 
titled  heir  of  half  a  couaty,  and  the  ambitions 
youth,  who  is  spending  hia  little  cnpitaU  all 
that  he  will  have  in  the  world  before  bim,  in 
making  merry  during  hia  three  college  years  ; 
it  requirei;  no  efibrt  of  bis  own  to  tbru»t  back 
the  wretcheduQss  that  awaits  him,  until  the 
very  last  moment,  youth,  high  ipirits,  and  the 
soeieiy  of  those  who  never  think  of  work  a^ 
a  Decesslty,  ignore  the  dreadful  fact  aa  long 
a«  possible,  and  Lord  RafUa  Oaka  and  Sir 
Hayther  Rapid,  have  no  reason  to  think  but 
that  some  ancestral  maniion,  or  great  town- 
house,  awaits  ID  their  gay  companion,  as  It 
does  in  themBelve«,  a  present  or  future  owner* 
What  a  fearful  training  fa  Ibia  for  a  pi^nnlleas 
man  t  Accustomed  m  he  has  been  naturally 
to  all  torts  of  lu:!inry  and  enjoyment,  but  to 
the  moBt  deferential  and  obeeqniona behaviour 
from  thoic  beneath  him,  ha  will  one  da^  find 
the  bowing  tradesman  ready  to  give  h^m  la 
charge  for  loitering  about  "hia  wan? house  la 
Huspieioufl  clothing,  or  the  stable  groom,  who 
has  worn  out  hia  hatbrlm  with  servility,  to 
challenge  him  lo  fight  for  beer.  There  ia 
nothing  of  this  that  hm  not  happened  again 
and  again*  but  it  did  not  chance  to  me  ;  al- 
though I  could  not  bring  luyecelf  to  read.  I 
never  forgot  that  my  mothtT*&  meevni?  were 
narrowed  for  my  eake.  and  whenever  I  hunted, 
or  committed  ao  extravagance,  I  invariably 
devot€!d  sxime  of  my  own  one  thousand  pounds^ 
to  p»iy  the  debt,  which  legacy  for  some  reasoa, 
or  other,  I  bad  not  yet  received  ;  riding.  In- 
deed, was  my  chief  temptation,  and  I  gave  way 
lo  it  very  often,  my  favourite  costume  was  a 
cut-away  coat,  and  I  took  a  pride  in  a  certain 
bandttiess  of  my  legs.  One  day,  aj  I  strad- 
dled into  Hall,  with  a  sporting  air,  I  per- 
ceived a  well-known  face  at  the  high  table  fii 
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itself  oa  miDe,  with  cynical  emilc ;  it  was 
that  of  my  rereread  brother,  who  was  evi- 
dently prepared  to  see  me  similarly  attired, 
and  when  he  whispered  to  my  tutor,  at  his 
side,  I  didn'tdoabt  that  he  was  not  increasing 
my  favour  with  that  dignitary.  If  I  had 
been  a  little  nearer  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
caaght  the  words,  Ifaavais  sujet.  After  the 
next  college  examination,  indeed,  in  which  I 
d:d  not  take  a  very  distinguished  place,  my 
tator  sent  for  me  to  his  rooms,  and  thus  in  his 
pecaliar  style  delivered  himself. 

**  Mr.  Charles  Wronghton,  your  progress 
here  is  aaytbiog  bat  satisfactory  to  the  autho- 
rities ;  and  I  shoald  not  be  doing  my  duty, 
Mr.  Wrooghtoo,  if — if — if,  in  fact,  wc  did 
not  do  something.  The  dean  also  informs 
me.  that  never  having  been  to  morning 
cbapcl  for  ever  so  long,  we  now  fmd  your 
evening  chapelt  diminishing;  besides  you 
onght  to  have  explained  to  mc — having 
been  expelled  from  Eton  In  so  unfortunate  a 
manner — what  the  circumstances  were.  In- 
deed, in  short,  your  friends  mu^t.  I  am  sorry 
tosav.  be  written  to  with.*  regard  to  your 
remoVal  from  the — in  point  ormctr— the  col- 
lege." *  V 

i  said.  '*  DonU  trouble  yourself,  sir,  to  Utrite 
to  my  friends.  I  will  withdraw  at  once  of  my 
own  accord ;  "  and  I  went  straight  from  his 
presence  to  the  Butteries,  and  took  my  name 
off  the  books  of  St.  Winifred's.  My  tutor, 
who  was  far  from  an  ankind,  although  an  un- 
grammatical  man,  would  I  know  have  taken 
no  such  st»-p  as  this,  without  tho  promptings 
of  Pome  evil  tongues.  My  offences  were  venial 
compared  to  those  of  many  of  my  compan- 
ioo«.  and  had  deserved  no  such  puni{>bment. 

O  what  a  punishment  it  was!  To  have  to 
mef>t  my  dear  self-sacrificing  mother's  face, 
and  see  it  pale  before  the  news  I  had  to  toll ; 
to  know  that  from  that  moment  even  in  her 
heart,  mi-trust  and  doubt  of  me  began  to 
grow ;  and  to  feel,  as  I  do  feel,  that  the 
dfath  which  was  hanging  over  her.  was 
brought  down  at  once  by  this  mde  shock! 
She  now  first  seemed  aware  of  her  precarious 
«tatc.  and  having  striven  in  vain  to  sell  her 
annuity,  at  almof^t  any  price,  she  wrote  to 
Rolfcrt  Wroughton  (of  whose  late  wicked 
deed  I  bad  not  informed  her),  to  remind  him 
of  the  words  of  his  dying  father,  and  to  know 
if  he  was  williog  to  do  anything  for  mc. 
His  answiT—written  by  Susan,  instead  of 
himself,  under  pretence  of  press  of  business 
—conveyed  his  opinion  that  I  onght  to  be 
articlc<l  to  some  honest  tnde;  no  definite 
propo-^itioQ  was  mentioned,  but  merely  that 
sugtrestion  framed  expreaiJj  to  roalcc  my 
mother  weep.  She  did  not  weep  long,  kind 
heart.  In  three  weeks  from  that  time,  I 
wa^  left  (at  nineteen),  an  orphan.  Alone, 
with  my  last  friend  in  the  churchyard,  I  was 
forced  now  to  look  life  in  the  face.  I  wanted 
work,  employment  of  any  kind;  but  how 
was  I  to  get  it ;  whom  had  I  to  advise 
with  ?   My  college  companiona  I  determined, 


wisely,  to  separate  from.  The  neighbours 
who  lived  in  my  fathers  county,  and  who  had 
mostly  taken  our  side  in  the  family  quarrel, 
I  was  too  proud  to  apply  to;  Robert,  of 
course,  was  out  of  the  question. 

[  wrote  to  him  for  what  was  dne  to  me,  and 
he  sent  me  six  hundred  pounds,  the  rest 
having  been  deducted  for  expenses  of  my 
schooling,  and  even  for  the  purchase  of  my 
little  pony,  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  robbed  me  legally,  or  not ;  but  I  felt  so 
sure  that  his  prudence  would  not  have  suf- 
fered him  to  do  anything  criminal,  or  action- 
able, that  I  took  no  steps  in  the  matter.  Three 
hundred  pounds,  I  owed  for  bills  at  college ; 
and,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  my  dear  mother 
had  had  nothing  to  bequeath  me.  I  paid 
all,  therefore,  and  with  what  remaioiid  I 
started  to  seek  my  fortune,  whither  all  other 
adventurers,  from  the  days  of  Whittington, 
have  gone — to  London. 

I  took  a  cheap  and  dirty  lodging  in  one 
of  tho  streets  out  of  Golden  Square,  and 
stared  for  some  days  over  its  dingy  blind,  in 
hopes  of  something,  somehow,  **  turning  up." 
In  that  great  city,  without  even  an  acquaint- 
ance to  converse  with,  and  with  that  little 
capital,  on  which  alone  I  could  count  for 
bare  subsistence,  dribbling  away,  I  was  in- 
deed a  pitiable  object  No  summit  of  a 
Caucasian  mountain,  no  depth  of  a  disused 
lead  mine,  could  have  been  a  more  solitary 
spot  to  me  than  that  populous  town  was. 
I  I  looked  over  the  Times'  advertisements 
i  with  those  eager  eyes  which  foresee  starva- 
!  tion  in  the  not  distant  future  ;  I  watched  for 
benevolent  old  gentlemen  In  the  streets,  and 
'  put  my  trust  in  those  chance  adventures, 
which  are  used  (in  books)  to  erect  colos.sal 
fortunes.  At  last,  a  *■  Wanted  a  youth  of  good 
appearance  and  address,  as  an  accountant.'" 
seemed  to  present  to  me  the  hope  of  a  liveli- 
hood. The  situation  was  to  be  had  in  an 
office  under  that  little  colonnade  off  Waterloo 
.  Place,  which  looks  as  if  the  opera-house  had 
been  first  projected  there ;  but,  aftcn^-ards, 
had  been  begun  again  lower  down.  A  dark- 
some den  enough  it  turned  out  to  be,  and  the 
proprietor  of  it  (whom,  however,  I  never  Faw 
in  broad  daylight),  was  horrible  to  behold. 
There  was  a  lurid  gleam— if  I  may  say  so, 
made  up  of  the  fire  of  the  worst  passions — 
for  ever  playing  over  his  murky  countenance. 
He  never  asked  me  for  a  reference,  but 
simply  proposed  his  terms  of  one  pound  a- 
week,  and  bade  me  take  them  or  leave  them ; 
I  was  in  his  service  for  a  month  or  two ;  but 
was  employed  during  that  period  in  such  an 
unaccountable  manner  that  I  cannot  say  what 
I  did.  I  wrote  out  heaps  of  law  gibbcrjj^h 
for  him  ;  I  drew  up  hundreds  of  forms  of  '•  I 
promise  to  pay ;  •'  I  was  made  a  witn;»sa 
scores  of  times  to  little  bill  transactions  wliich 
I  did  not  understand,  between  the  ogre  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  strange  gentlemen.  I 
took  money  about  for  him.  to  the  most  diverse 
habitations ;  from  the  very  street  where  my 
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own  Iruf^togi  vrtjro  gUuated,  up  b4i)  the  fiu^hioti- 
nbic  i^qucLrci*.  lit?  inaj  bavc  b<:i^ii  tbe  mail  wbo 
disirUmica  Ibo  Sccrut  Service  Fund  for  tbt 
government,  or  he  ma^  bavo  hcva  tbe  mjLa 
who  accomiTJodutcB  nobkmefci  and  gentleoien 
on  their  own  perponal  Kcarity,  tijrhmH-U; 
bat,  ot  nil  £v<;iiU,  be  was  oot  &  mao  of  deli- 
cnte  FCtiipleB,  or  refiDed  Dolioufl  of  boriour.  1 
nm  fure  of  this*  ttecau&et  y^htm  i  It'll;  bim. 
upon  biR  tHkluiT  iiito  biB  aervke  an  addUional 
^011  ng  band,  who  E«eiiied  to  me  the  qaiti* 
tt^nscHioe  or  rogutry^  be  never  gare  me  a  bix- 
pencL*  of  my  i^&larj  :  a  debt  wbicb  1  bad  fool* 
lehlj  ftUowed  to  accumolftie. 

*'  You  Fboold  alwajs  have  Ibcsc  agreement* 
put  la  w  ritiijg,  mj  dt^ar  air,''  be  said,  if  hen  be 
wbb*'d  me  good-bye. 

I  M'ls  very  bUter-beartPd  und  d&fperotB 
after  thfp.  1  tbouKht  of  ll-Fing  merrily  wUb 
l^hut  lilLle  money  I  htxd  stUl  left,  and  then  of 
making  an  end  of  it.  My  totfircoiirpe  with 
tbiB  old  rafcal  hnd  not  improvi^d  my  morals 
I  WM  gettiogt  If  iiot  Kobert  Macaire-I^b.  at 
Unst  BeTil*maj-eare-ipb.  I  would  go  lo  ibe 
theatres  aod  CMer  Cellai^,  and  tee  life 
generally,  for  n^gbts  together,  luid  then  I 
wo  aid  make  a  t^pa^modic  effort  at  economy, 
and  would  give  aixpeDDo  for  the  right  of 
plcepinjij  iQ  a  cab,  or  would  give  fourpenoe 
for  ft  day'B  Bub^isteDceT  in  Ibe  Bhape  of  a 
Bandwicb  and  a  glaM  of  ale. 

At  last,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  wbat  I 
Bbould  bare  done  long  btfore  t  J  was  attracted 
by  n  gjindy  placard  npoo  adfadwall,  beaded 
•' Wealth,  wealib,  wealth!-*  It  went  on  to 
dt^?cribc  the  c<?rlain  pro&p^rily  that  resulted 
to  all,  who  went  by  the  Cubweb  Lmc  of 
Packets  to  AuBtralia,  and  I  reeolved  lo  emi- 
pTftte,  llucb  of  my  wnrdrobCj  which  was  very 
diii  prop  or  lion  ate  to  my  slender  finances^  I  dlfi- 
posed  of  for  a  few  pounds.  I  had  no  F.P.C. 
CArda  to  leave  for  anyliody  ;  and  Jn  three  days 
time  from  having  sceo  Ibe  placard,  1  wiis  on 
hoard  ihe  5? baity,  bound  for  the  port  of  Syd- 
ney ;  having  Been  quite  enough^  I  thought, 
and  to  ftpnre,  of  tbiB  aide  of  the  world. 

The  Shaky  was  an  emigrant  ^hlp.  fca'tling  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  and  in  an  euttrely  ttieflleieot 
Btato  finr  anything  beyond  an  excurdoa  to  the 
lalo  of  Wi^ht.  There  waa  a  great  lack  of  neceft- 
aaries  of  all  kmds  ;  bo  much  m,  that  we  were 
redoeed  to  bisctiits  for  the  la^t  month.  Of 
comforta  Ibcro  were  absolutely  none.  1 
had  taken  with  my  last  money  (except  a 
poiind  or  two),  a  atera  cahiu  berth  j  actd, 
therefore,  my  eiperiencee  were  not  wori^e  lb»!i 
oiht,T  p*?©plc^B*  The  man,  "Who  pretended  to 
bfi  the  surgeon,  might  juat  M  well  have  been 
the  cook ;  and,  ou  the  other  band,  the  cook— 
of  wboee  culinary  skill,  however,  the  re  U'aa 
no  great  test  on  board — might  as  well  have 
beetj  the  eurgeon.  When  ever  there  was  any 
wind,  no  matter  bow  favourable,  we  w^ere 
forced  to  shorten  Bail,  for  there  were  only  two 
or  three  bits  of  canvana  which  could  bear  to 
be  blown  against ;  the  ropea  were  In  an  equally 
rotten  condition^  mad  the  diioipUne  waa  to  iil- 


mainiaiaed.  that  we  ran  one  vei^el  duwir  m 
broad  daylight,  and  were  ourselves  in  mo»^t 
Imminent  danger  from  a  fire  that  broke!  out 
in  the  forecatitk*.  We  weni  tn  ariy  &even 
wretched  months,  before  we  came  in  itlght  of 
the  proml^d  land. 

All  whom  I  had  a«rfrodated  with  upon  the 
passage  Beemtfd  to  have  H}me  pliin  or  other 
fix«d  apQH  for  their  future  gut  dunce,  and  by 
no  mean  a  appeared  anxionii  to  Ite  joined  in 
it  by  Eo  inagniQcent  a  youth  tm  I ;  lor  thero 
waa  no  ebange  as  yet  in  o>y  appearance  (tor 
what  should  I  have  gaiut^d  by  it?)  from 
the  dayi  ivhen  I  eompcinioned  with  ibc 
Saint  Winifred  awtlU ;  and  they  rightly 
judged  that  a  geniUman,  and  e?jjecially  a 
fast  gentleman,  would  not  be  of  much  fcrvico 
at  a  Bquatting  run  or  at  ihe  gold  diggingn. 
I  was  aa  much  without  a  profcBfeioa.  or  a 
notion  of  glutting  a  livplihond,  ihereforo^ 
when  we  got  view  of  Sydney*  as  in  tbt*  Lon- 
don Btrectft.  The  fcigbt  of  la?»d  at  alt,  how- 
ever»  was  a  cheering  thing  ;  and  a#  n  e  pa^jt^d 
between  the  lofty  Headt},  and  behi^ld  the 
forest  of  masta  within  the  harbour,  and  the 
city  Btretching  away  on  either  j^ide.  iu  beau- 
tiful wings  wilh  tower  and  Pleeple  rising 
from  the  ma»i,  and  the  pleaiiure  hou&e»  and 
gardens  crowning  the  hilU  above,  it  Fcemed 
a  welcome  home  enough  to  a  £iorm-tof>a,^ 
wretch  like  me. 

We  were  moored  alongside  a  ntbarf  in 
Darling  Ilai^bour,  and  disgorged  alt  onr 
crew.  They  went  out  by  twos  and  up  to 
Igum,  or  if  one  di  Rem  barked  alone  it  waa  to 
meet  a  welcoming  hand  upon  the  phore,  nod 
to  bear  a  voice  that  bade  him  he  of  good 
cheer.  I  was  the  only  one  qniie  solitary 
and  without  a  friend  ;  and  yet  the  appearance 
of  all  around  me  fieemed  a«  though  it  were 
at  lea«t  my  native  country ;  the  i-nme  fi^cei, 
the  game  language  (acircnmalaiieL-  ttbkb  oir- 
tainly  makes  a  colony,  however  dbtimt,  leaa 
strange  and  alien  than  a  foreign  land)*  and 
even  the  wellrememljered  cry  of  *■  f -ab,  Bir, 
cabT'  ai^saiied  me  as  if  at  the  Marble  Arch 
or  Holborn  Hill.  The  beauttful  clt'nrneja  and 
pieat^ant  warmth  of  the  air  waj<,  however,  hijr 
other  than  that  of  London  ;  and  in  the  Bolauic 
Gardens,  where  I  wandered  ou  ibc  vtiy  even- 
ing of  my  arnval,  alUropicil  plants  were  flon- 
rishing  without  protection  trvm  the  ^vealber, 

I  lay  that  night  at  a  f^mall  inn  urar  tho 
docka,  and  Btarted  to  t^eek  my  fortune— a 
pursuit  I  was  by  thia  tUnc  a  litrle  tired 
of^ i be  n Gx t  morn i ng.  For t e rs  w ere  ^  an t id , 
glazienj  were  at  a  premium,  g^xid  Scotch 
gardeners  in  request,  and  iskiLii-d  hihourera 
in  the  coach-making  department.  I  think; 
bat  I  taw  no  advertisement,  b**ard  no 
inquiry,  ibr  a  young  gen  tie  man  wiih  half 
a  univcraiiy  education,  I  porch ai-cd  tcmc 
suitable  raiment,  and  took  the  b*!Pt  choice 
that  olTered  itself.      1  engaged  ttjy?elf  ns  a 

[mrter  at  the  Darling  Dock.  I  had  lo  work 
ike  a  hor?e,  hut  1  wai  very  strong,  and  my 
caminga  were  not  lesaa  than   six   sb tilings 
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tt^j,  I  got  humble  lodgment ,  also,  in  the 
bouse  of  a  friendly  squatter,  who  had  failed 
in  that  particular  line  of  business  through 
hif  own  fiuili— dmnkennees. 

He  told  me  plenty  of  stories  of  the  delights 
of  his  own  profesnon — of  the  snugness  of  a 
log-bat — of  Uie  choiceness  of  kangaroo  soup. 
Many  an  erening  over  our  tea  (which  he 
poked  into  the  kettle  in  company  with  the 
ngar,  as  it  ia  Bosh  fashion  to  do)  and 
damper^ake,  he  spake  of  this  and  that  clear- 
ing, and  of  crops  of  maize  and  wheat ;  of 
boiUng-hooseSy  of  tallow,  and  of  the  charms 
of  Australian  gelatine ;  but  all  his  eloquence 
was  spent  In  Tain,  until  be  touched  upon 
eattle^grazing.  The  danger  and  excitement 
of  this  Und  of  life  seemed  Indeed  infinitely 
preferable  to  sweating  under  weights  and  bur- 
dens. And  yet  I  knew  that  I  was  deficient  in 
the  diUgence  and  perseverance  that  must 
needs  m  exercised  by  a  good  stockman: 
what  wits  I  had,  I  felt  were  of  the  ciTiliscd 
■ort ;  and  I  was  loth  to  leave  the  metropolis, 
where  better  tilings  had  more  chance  to  befal 
me  than  In  a  far-away  squatting  district. 
Bnt  the  ttatd  argument  which  very  near  per- 
Boaded  me  to  leave  Sydney  for  good  (except 
niien  I  might  retnm  to  spend  my  hard-earned 
money  in  it  on  diailpation,  at  long  intervals, 
as  my  kind-hearted  narrator  had  done)  was 
the  picture  he  drew  of  the  stockman's  Cen- 
tanr-ilke  life :  mounted  on  swift  horses  from 
dawn  to  dod^  and  almost  continually  en- 
gaged in  the  wildest  description  of  hunting ; 
racing  by  tiie  side  of  thousands  of  cattle — 
now  heading,  now  taming  them,  and  now 
having  to  escape  by  whip  and  spur  from  their 
homed  fury. 

*•  Ah ! "  exclaimed  I,  with  joy ;  "  you've  hit 
on  the  very  thing.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Australian  horse  I  coald  not  ride  1 '' 

"  A  rider  ?  "  he  replied.  "  What !  A  rough 
rider  ?  Then  yoar  fortune's  made,  and  you 
need  not  go  far  to  find  it.  From  Murrum- 
bidgee — from  Wellington  Plains,  there  are 
five  hundred  wild  horses  in  the  city,  if  there's 
one,  at  this  present" 

So,  I  left  my  portering  to  itself  for  that 
next  day,  and  accompanied  him  to  a  horse- 
dealer's,  and  here  were,  sore*  enough,  fine 
spirit  horses  in  plenty,  and  a  great  insuf- 
ficiency of  jocks.  One  unhappy  youth — no 
stockinan,  for  be  is  always  a  capital  rider, 
but  a  sort  of  parody  upon  the  slang  tightly- 
dressed  boy  of  the  old  country — ^was  just 
then  endeavoaring  to  subdue  a  mighty  quad- 
raped  in  the  straw-yard.  Tirice  he  had  been 
flung  before  onr  eyes,  and  there  seemed  every 
likelihood  of  his  being  floog  a  third  time, 
when  I  ofiTered  my  services  to  the  master. 
He  bade  me  try,  if  I  thought  I  could  do  it 
better  or  wanted  to  get  my  blessed  neck 
broke.  The  boy  dismoonted ;  and  when  I  got 
up  in  his  place,  I  felt  that  I  was  myself  again, 
for  the  first  time  rince  I  had  left  Saint  Wini- 
fred's. What  a  joyous  exultation — ^what  a 
sense  of  life  and  power  did  I  experience 


with  that  fiery  steed  beneath  me !  He 
reared  and  kicked  and  plunged,  indeed,  but  I 
accommodated  myself  to  his  motions  with 
ease ;  we  understood  each  other  in  fi?e 
minutes;  and  in  half-an-hour  my  conquest 
was  complete  for  ever.  So  did  I  do  tbat  day, 
but  at  a  fearful  risk  to  life  and  limb,  to  half-a- 
dozen  other  horses.  The  dealer  was  intensely 
pleased,  and  offered  me  twenty  pounds  or  my 
pick  of  all  his  sti\d  if  I  would  break  for  him 
for  a  week.  I  chose  a  horse  for  the  express 
purpose  of  demonstrating  my  veterinary 
skill,  rejecting  this  and  that  for  great  or 
little  blemishes,  and  fixing  at  last  on  tbe 
very  best  Finally,  I  returned  him  his  gift, 
observing,  **  No,  I  want  permanent  employ- 
ment, and  something  to  keep  a  horse  witb, 
before  I  accept  one."  WiUiout  so  much 
haggling  by  nine-tenths  as  would  have  hap- 
pened upon  the  like  matter  in  England,  I 
undertook  an  engagement  with  this  man 
from  that  day.  I  was  to  be  rough-rider, 
farmer,  and  purchaser,  or  rather  agent,  in  one. 
He  was  to  find  the  money,  and  I  was  to  re- 
ceive twelve  per  cent,  of  the  profits. 

For  many  successive  weeks,  and  even 
months,  did  Mr.  Charles  Wroughton  (for  I 
kept  my  name)  exhibit  himself  upon  several 
scores  of  steeds,  in  tum,  at  the  Tattersall's  of 
Sydney ;  and  with  such  success  that  the  whole 
stock  of  the  dealer  was  sold  off  at  verv  remu- 
nerating prices.  I  received  for  my  share  of 
the  transaction  alone  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  I  did  not  in  my 
prosperity  forget  what  I  owed  my  bush- 
man  friend ;  but  rejected  his  advice  that  I 
should  go  to  the  plains,  and  purchase  stock  on 
my  own  account,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  third  party.  I  reflected  that  one  part 
of  the  business  only  I  was  certain  of— namely, 
mv  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  cattle  them- 
selves ;  bat,  of  driving  whole  herds  of  them, 
of  bargaining  with  honest  stockmen,  or  of 
combating  with  marauding  bushrangers,  I 
knew  nothing. 

For  more  than  two  years,  then,  I  con- 
tinued with  the  horse-dealer;  first  as  his 
assistant,  and  latterly  as  his  partner,  taking, 
however,  any  well-paid  engagements  to 
break  individual  horses  that  offered  them- 
selves during  that  time.  And  after  tbat, 
I  set  up  in  business,  for  myself.  I  soon 
bought  whole  droves  of  horses,  and  did  a 
great  trade.  I  dare  say  it  was  very  unspe- 
culative  of  me — I  dare  say  it  was  the  height 
of  absurdity,  after  having  got  so  far— that  I 
did  not  try  my  luck  up  the  hills  or  in  the 
gold  country  ;  but  I  was  collecting  nuggets 
fast  enough  in  my  own  way,  and  I  confess  to 
having  no  higher  desire  than  that  of  growing 
rich.  For  England,  where  I  had  experienced 
so  much  unhappiness,  I  had  the  most  pas- 
sionate longing.  To  return,  to  resume  my 
old  position  as  a  gentleman  among  the  be^t 
of  those  I  had  known  at  college,  or  to  make 
new  friends,  was  my  darling  scheme.  Al-  | 
though  I  have  not  set  down  the  slights  and    [ 
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insults  I  bad  often  met  with,  and  the  fears 
that  bad  beset  me  during  my  penury,  I  bad 
suffered  from  them  bitterly  at  an  age  and 
with  a  disposition  that  bore  them  very  ill ; 
and  I  was  eager  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my 
wretchedness  in  a  better  plight  I  know  it 
was  but  a  sorry  ambition,  but  I  am  not  a  phi- 
losopher, nor  indeed  a  wise  man  of  any  Isind : 
how  should  it  be  expected  of  a  mere  mauvais 
sujet  and  fast  man  like  me?  Never,  how- 
ever, shall  I  cease  to  be  thankful  for  so  much 
of  fastness  as  prompted  me  to  follow  the  drag 
upon  the  most  spirited  horses  I  could  get  at 
St.  Winifred's :  for  that  part  of  my  university 
education  had  been  useful  to  me  indeed.  When 
house  and  land  were  gone  and  spent,  horse- 
breaking  was  most  excellent. 

A  circumstance,  slight  in  itself,  which  oc- 
curred after  I  had  been  about  five  years  my 
own  master,  determined  me  still  more  upon 
leaving  the  colony  as  soon  as  I  had  made  a 
sufficient  fortiyie.  A  man  came  to  my  office 
one  day  to  apply  for  a  groom's  place,  who 
had  been  a  servant  of  my  father's  and  of  my 
half-brother  Robert's.  Jem  had  been  sent 
away  (I  dare  say  for  no  good,  but  I  was  quite 
ready  to  think  it  a  hard  case),  and  had  come 
over  to  Sydney,  as  I  had  done,  to  try  his  luck. 
Seeing  my  name  about  the  streets,  he  had  ap- 
plied to  me  in  the  hope  that  I  might  turn 
out  to  be  his  young  master,  Charlie.  I  en- 
gaged him,  of  course,  at  once,  and  asked  him 
all  mauner  of  questions  about  the  old  house 
and  its  inmates. 

Miss  Susan  had  quarrelled  with  her  brother, 
and  lived  elsewhere.  Mr.  Robert,  who  had 
now  no  cure  of  souls,  saw  a  deal  of  company, 
male  and  female,  and  there  had  been  talk  of 
his  going  to  be  married  at  one  time,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

In  answer  to  my  inquir;^,  of  whether,  he 
spoke  of  me  at  all  ?  Jem  said : 

'^  Tes ;  he  often  does  at  dinner-time,  while 
I's  waiting  at  table.  You  goes  by  a  queer 
name,  which  I  can't  mind  now ;  but  it  means 
a  black  sheep." 

<'  A  mauvais  sujet  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"Ah,  that's  it.  Yes;  you  be  a  mauvay 
siuay,  now,  among  the  gentlefolks." 

Whether  it  was  my  college  education,  or 
my  connection  with  the  bill-discounter,  or  my 
relationship  to  Robert,  or  my  intercourse 
with  stable-grooms,  which  prompted  me  to 
use  such  an  expresdon,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
said: 

'<  Curse  the  gentlefolks! "  and  bade  Jem  go 
to  his  work.  I  was  determined  to  show 
them  I  was  not  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  me. 

In  a  few  days  I  had  well  disposed  of  my 
stock  in  hand,  and  of  the  goodwill  of  my  ex- 
cellent business;  and,  upon  reckoning  all 
savings  from  the  hour  I  set  foot  in  Sydney 
seven  years  before,  I  found  myself  possessor 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating it  by  one  sbilllng ;  and  I  doubt  not 
t&t,  if  I  had  remained  there  until  now,  my 


yearly  profits  would  have  averaged  about  five 
thousand  pounds.  But  I  had  enough  and  to 
spare  as  it  was,  and  took  my  passage  in  a 
first-class  steamer  for  Great  Britain,  with  as 
light  a  heart  as  a  man  might  carry,  and  with 
but  seven-and- twenty  years  upon  my  back. 
The  contrast  between  this  voyage  and  the 
last  was  agreeable  enough  ;  but  my  arrival 
at  Southampton  quite  brought  tears  of  grati- 
tude into  my  eyes.  I  was  alone  as  before, 
and  occupied  the  very  same  room  in  the  very 
same  hotel  that  I  had  slept  in  previous  to  my 
emigration ;  but  in  the  sight  of  the  world 
(and  I  fear  in  my  own  sight  also)  I  was  a 
thousand  times  the  better  man.  My  astonish- 
ing success  at  Sydney  had  of  course  been 
much  magnified,  so  that  I  had  been  a  star 
amoufrst  my  fellow-passengers ;  yet  I  was 
scarcely  prepared  to  see  in  the  arrivals  of  the 
next  morning's  paper,  that  the  great  colonial 
capitalist,  Charles  Wroughton,  Eequire,  bad 
returned,  after  a  short  absence,  to  his  native 
land ;  but  so  it  was. 

I  took  a  small  well-ftimished  house  in  Lon- 
don and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  nice 
people  to  come  to  it.  I  made  myself  real  and 
sterling  friends :  not  because  I  was  richer  now 
than  before,  but  because  I  had  opportunities 
of  making  fViends,  which  before  could  not 
exist.  Upon  colonial  matters,  I  am  consid- 
ered so  high  an  authority  that  I  have  been 
more  than  once  consulted  by  the  government ; 
and  of  private  applications  from  the  families 
of  young  men  about  to  emigrate  I  have  had 
absolutely  scores.  They  generally  set  forth 
that  the  youths  know  several  lauguages 
(especially  dead  ones),  have  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, and  play  excellently  upon  the  comet-i- 
pistons;  or  sometimes  holding  the  popular 
opinion  of  emigrant  virtues,  they  warrant 
them  able  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything, 
and  with  a  taste  for  mechanics.  But  mj  in- 
variable reply  to  all  is,  "  Can  he  ride  ? " 

I  hope,  however,  that  I  do  not  shrink  from 
assisting  all  I  can ;  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  own  hopeless  condition  only  a  few  years 
back;  and  that,  especially,  when  I  come 
across  a  poor  mauvais  sujet  I  give  him  a  help- 
ing hand.  As  for  such  an  expression  being 
applied  to  myself.  May  Fair  would  rise  as  one 
man  (and  woman)  in  arms  against  it.  If 
there  is  a  title  that  becomes  me  more  than 
another  it  is — from  the  haunts  of  business,* 
a  steady  young  fellow,  or— firom  the  drawing- 
room,  an  eligible  young  man.  Nay  to  show 
what  a  change  my  reformation  (?)  has  made 
even  in  my  enemies,  I  poness  this(unanswered) 
letter  : 

Dear  Charles,— I  am  delig^hted  to  hoar  of  your 
groat  BUCC0S8  in  the  oolonies  and  of  your  safe 
retom  to  England.  We,  down  in  Berkshire, 
always  prophesied  as  much,  from  our  knowledge 
of  your  determination  and  shrewdness ;  whenever 
you  shall  think  proper  to  oome  home  again,  you 
will  find  a  hearty  welcome  (rum  many  an  old 
friend,  and  especially  ft-om 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

ROBKRT  WROVGRTOlf. 
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I  flhoald  not  be  at  all  Borprised  if  the 
reverend  gentleman  were  to  leave  all  his 
monej— especially  if  I  don't  go  to  see  him — 
to  the  skittle-playing,  school-expelled,  eztra- 
▼agaoi  8c^>egrace  to  whom  his  letter  was 
adoregsed. 

CHli>. 

SMALL  CHANOB. 
Bt  others'  faults  wise  men  correct  their 
own,  is  an  aphorism  which  I  have  transcribed 
than  once,  with  a  varying  amount  of 


ink-rolasbes  and  blots,  and  with  greater  or 
less  nneness  in  the  up-strokes  and  firmness  in 
the  down-stroke.  It  is  even  probable  that 
many  of  my  readers  may  have  performed 
the  same  achievement  of  callgraphy.  By 
oihera'  wants  wise  men  measure  their  ownf 
is  a  ma^m  which  is  much  less  frequently 
either  theoretically  studied  or  practically 
carried  out  Yet  it  is  as  good  a  maxim  as 
the  other— better,  I  will  say ;  because,  al- 
though faults  are  a  moving  spring  of  consid- 
erable power  in  the  mechanism  of  human 
BBcietj,  wants  are  even  yet  more  effective  in 
their  action  on  the  cogs  and  wheels  which 
keep  life  a-going. 

We  are  gmmbling  a  little,  and  are  likely 
to  grumble  more,  about  the  anticipated  want 
of  a  penny  in  our  circulation,  without  re- 
flecting that,  as  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,  so  mills  and  half-cents  are  better 
than  no  coppers  at  all.  A  wail  is  uttered 
by  an  opposite  neighbour,  which  ought 
to  make  us  hug  ourselves  in  our  riches 
both  present  and  in  contemplation.  If 
Midas  was  punished  by  the  conversion  of 
whatever  he  touched  into  gold,  nations  in 
like  manner  are  made  to  do  penance  by 
having  nothing  but  golden  and  large  silver 
coin  to  handle.  The  Oran  (Algerian)  news- 
papers state  that  the  country  is  at  its  wit's 
end  for  what  all  Frenchmen  are  so  dearly 
fond  of— change.  Buyers  and  sellers  are 
equally  in  a  fix  how  to  regulate  the  odd  cash 
left  when  their  transactions  are  finished ;  all 
kinds  of  tricks  are  played  to  find  up  small 
change,  which  remuns  unfindable.  For  in- 
siaoce,  an  individual  who  dare  not  smoke  a 
single  pipe  of  tobacco  if  vou  offered  him  a 
soverei^  to  do  so,  rushed  into  Madame 
Levillam's  shop  in  a  red-hot  hurry,  asked  for 
a  one-sou  cigar,  laid  down  a  five-franc  piece, 
and,  with  a  sickly  smile,  requested  his 
change. 

''Monsieur,"  said  Madame,  with  dignity, 
"  keep  your  piece  of  silver.  You  will  pay 
me  for  the  cigar  when  you  can." 

She  cunningly  preferred  risldng  the  loss 
of  her  ware  to  shortenhig  her  stock  of 
that  precious  change,  of  which  she  has 
not  always  a  supply.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  halfpence,  aud  the  untold 
treasure  you  posseai  in  a  copper  coal-scuttle, 
and  a  series  of  bright  stew-pans,  ranging 
from  IcaU  to  little,  through  big,  biggest,  and 


very  biggest  of  all,  you  ought  to  witness  the 
despair  of  Algerian  shopkeepers  when  yon 
purchase  of  them  some  three-half^nny  arti- 
cle, and  treacherously  slide  beneath  their 
very  nose  a  great  piece  of  silver ;  you  ought 
to  behold  the  porters  who  have  received  a 
douro  (four  shillings  and  sixpence) in  payment 
for  a  twopenny  job,  running  about  from  door 
to  door  beggmg  and  praying  for  d^imes. 
They  would  often  be  justified  in  keeping 
the  whole  piece,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  fairly  earned  the  balance.  In  former 
times,  as  in  Naples  and  elsewhere,  when 
you  changed  a  silver  five-franc  piece  for 
smaller  coin,  especially  for  copper,  you 
easily  got  a  discount  of  ten  centimes.  But 
although  the  five-franc  piece  retains  its  credit 
as  firmly  as  ever,  not  only  can  you  get  no 
discount  on  it  now,  but  it  Ib  often  impossible 
to  change  it  at  all. 

The  cause  of  this  terrible  scarcity  of  cop- 
pers, which  may,  before  long,  even  make  itself 
felt  in  England,  arises  from  a  curious  spot, 
if  I  may  apply  the  word  spot  to  so  vast  a 
tract  as  the  Great  African  Desert.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Sahara,  in  consequence  of 
certain  movements,  transactions,  and  ad- 
vancements, have  absorbed  all  the  current 
small  change  in  Algeria.  Even  the  new, 
light,  Frsnch  copper  coinage  is  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  children  of  the  sands ;  the 
coins  are  greedily  imported  under  circum- 
stances the  most  flattering  to  themselves 
(the  sous).  Another  thirsty  sponge,  which 
sucks  up  an  immensity  of  copper,  is  Morocco. 
It  appears  that  the  flrst  stray  copper  utensil 
that  comes  to  hand,  is  instantly  seized  by  one 
of  the  innumerable  coiners  of  base  money, 
whose  clumsy  wares,  rude  and  worthless  as 
they  are,  are  nevertheless  used  as  change  in 
the  open  market.  The  more  closely  you 
look  at  Africa,  the  less  you  are  surprised 
at  the  disappearance  of  small  coins  when 
once  they  have  entered  its  boundaries.  It 
has  always  been  a  coinless  country,  regarding 
it  in  a  general  point  of  view.  Shells  have 
been  even  used  as  the  money  wherewith  to 
purchase  slaves  ;  a  fine  black  young  woman 
was  worth  so  many  thousand  cowries. — 
Amidst  the  populous  tribes  of  the  interior 
the  drollest  substitutes  for  a  currency 
have  been  employed.  It  is  not  therefore 
a  few  handfuUs  of  halfpence  and  fourpenny 
pieces,  such  as  an  electioneering  candidate 
would  scatter  amidst  a  crowd,  that  will  fill 
up  this  yawning  vacuum  of  cash.  The  na- 
tives are  daily  becoming  better  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  uses  of  money,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  intercourse  with  or  subjec- 
tion to  various  European  nations  at  various 
points  of  the  immense  line  of  coast  which 
runs  from  Egypt,  past  Algeria,  past  Sierra 
Leone,  round  the  Gold  Coast,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  past  Madagascar,  to  the  top  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Add  to  this,  that  in  Algeria, 
the  bank  in  which  the  Arabs  place  the  most 
confidence,  is  mostly  a  bank  whereon  the 
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wild  ibjmo  grows.  An  anBuepected  hole  In 
the  ground  is  made  the  treasnrj  of  snper- 
tluouM  ^peole  ;  the  father  dare  not  give  the 
M)n  the  oluo  to  the  secret  hiding-place,  for 
foar  the  son  shoald  anticipate  his  heritage  by 
an  unfilial  employment  of  his  dagger  or  his 
pistol.  And  so  the  hoard  remains  safe  till 
prudent  papa,  accepting  an  inyitation  to  a 
throat-cutting  party,  starts  on  some  pleasant 
shooting  excursion,  from  which  he  never 
comes  back,  and  his  capital,  thus  invested  in 
land,  is  lost  to  his  heirs,  and  what  is  worse., 
to  Africa.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  loud  complaints  are  made  in 
Algiers,  and  even  in  France,  of  the  scarcity  of 
small  change.  In  the  interior  of  Algiers,  things 
are  in  such  a  state,  that  before  buying  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  returned  to  the  owner 
— 6uch  as  a  dinner,  or  refreshments — prudent 
people,  who  do  not  wish  to  get  into  debt 
without  knowing  it,  take  care  to  inquire 
beforehand  whether  the  vendor  can  give  them 
change.  Amongst  the  natives  especially,  to 
get  change  for  a  five-fhtnc  piece  is  a  difficult 
effort  of  diplomacy.  A  traveller  who  wanted 
to  buy  some  medals  from  the  Kabyles  of 
Taourga,  and  who  had  no  small  change,  lost 
half  a  day  in  parleying  with  all  the  capitalists 
of  the  population  before  he  could  succeed  in 
exchanging  a  miserable  five-franc  piece  for 
five  twenty-sous  pieces ;  and  he  only  managed 
it  by  giving  a  tip  of  a  couple  of  francs  to  the 
person  who  assisted  him  in  this  difficult 
monetary  transaction.  It  seems  that,  for 
some  time  past,  no  small  silver  has  been  sent 
over  from  France ;  so  that  no  metallic  cur- 
rency has  arrived  to  replace  that  which  the 
Jews  melt  in  the  Tribes  for  the  fabrication  of 
their  liberally  alloyed  jewelry,  not  to  men- 
tion that  which  goes  to  the  mint  at  Tonis, 
and  that  which  the  natives  bury  in  the 
earth.  Wholesale  dealings  are  hampered ; 
retail  traders  are  like  men  dancing  in 
fetters.  The  difficulty  exists.  How  to  get 
rid  of  it? 

It  is  suggested  by  some  that  the  best  means 
would  be  to  coin  pieces  having  a  nominal 
value  considerably  above  their  actual  value ; 
something,  for  instance,  analogous  to  the 
money  called  obsidiooal,  such  as  has  been 
used  during  sieges.  The  difference  being  fixed 
by  a  regular  tariff  and  known  to  all,  every- 
body would  be  aware  what  he  was  about 
when  taking  it.  It  would  be  a  currency  in 
which  confidence  could  be  placed,  although 
the  material  guarantee  would  only  exist  for 
a  portion  of  the  value.  It  would  thus  take 
rank  between  the  bank-note,  which  offers  the 
zero  of  material  guarantee,  and  ordinary  coin 
which  presents  the  guarantee  in  its  full  in- 
tegrity. The  new  French  sous  and  d^dmes, 
whose  intrinsic  is  inferior  to  their  nominal 
value,  are  the  precedent  which  it  is  proposed 
to  follow.  Money  of  this  kind  would  have 
the  inappreciable  advantage  of  remaining 
in  circulation;  for  the  Jews  would  not 
be  so  strongly  tempted  to  convert  it  into 


jewelry,  and  the  Tunisian  speculators  would 
no  longer  find  their  interest  in  import- 
ing it  Indigenous  millionaires  (of  sons) 
would  no  more  bnry  this  kind  of  coin  than 
they  wonld  inter  bank-notes,  and  trade 
would  have  always  wherewithal  to  go  on 
with.  Such  is  the  solution  advocated  bv  the 
Akhbar. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  a  mer- 
chant of  Gran,  in  order  to  remedy  a  like 
public  penury,  issued  little  cards  signed  with 
bis  name  to  serve  instead  of  copper  coin. 
Before  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  the 
tascaras  (permits  of  exports),  little  notes  of 
three  or  four  lines  which  were  sealed  by  the 
Bey,  circulated,  and  were  received  in  the 
town  and  its  environs  for  sums  which  often 
monnted  so  high  as  fonr,  five,  and  even  ten 
^ousand  francs.  The  present  absence  of 
change  occasions  an  uneaslneBS  which  urgent- 
ly requires  a  prompt  remedy ;  and  this  neces- 
sity suggested  to  an  Algiers  banker  the  idea 
of  issuing  bons,  or  notes  payable  on  demand 
for  ten,  five-and-twenty,  and  fifty  centimes, 
and  also  for  one  franc  or  a  hundred  centimes. 
The  judicial  authorities  were  of  opinion  that 
the  issne  was  an  infringement  of  the  law  of 
stamp  duties ;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  if 
private  tndividuals  are  prevented  from  inter- 
fering at  similar  crises,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil 
signalised. 

La  Colonisation  (African  Journal),  argues 
that  the  circulation  of  postage  stamps,  which 
is  capable  of  being  vulgarised  and  generalised 
for  all  sorts  of  persons  and  all  kmds  of  ex- 
changes, is  preferable  in  every  respect  to 
card-paper  tokens  put  forth  by  individuals. 
The  small  change  called  for  is  already  in 
existence,  and  is  serviceable  the  instant  we 
decide  to  employ  it.  The  figurines  (a  very 
good  word,  which  deserves  to  be  imported) 
destined  to  the  prepayment  of  letters  are 
obvious  and  natural  small  coin.  The  gov- 
ernment has  only  to  declare  them  coin 
of  the  realm,  to  make  everybody  have  re- 
course to  them,  to  render  possible  the 
many  transactions  in  which  small  sums 
are  obliged  to  enter,  and  to  make  it,  in 
short,  an  easy  matter  to  give  change  to  a 
customer. 

It  is  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that  these 
little  square  bits  of  paper  are  inconvenient 
to  carry,  and  are  liable  to  be  lost ;  but  all 
such  matters  are  comparative.  Figurines  are 
twenty  times  more  convenient  than  either 
two-sous  pieces  or  pence,  even  for  people  un- 
provided with  porte-monnaies.  With  your 
pockets  filled  with  several  francs'  worth  of 
sous,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  run,  or  jump,  or 
to  make  a  forced  march  under  a  broiling 
African  August  sun.  Some  years  since,  the 
cook  on  boi^  an  English  steamer  had  made 
considerable  savings  little  by  little.  Many 
mickles  make  a  muckle.  He  got  it  by  pence, 
and  in  pence  it  remained  hung  up  in  a  dark 
nook  in  a  canvas  bag.    One  voyage,  in  going 
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Into  port,  the  steamer  groanded  on  the  bar 
at  the  hayen's  mouth.  The  breakers  were 
roogh,  and  the  cook  took  fright.  He  was  a 
good  swimmer ;  so  he  jumped  into  the  waves 
to  reach  the  shore.  But  he  had  not  dreamt 
of  leaytng  his  beloved  coppers  behind.  Be- 
fore taking  his  final  plunge,  as  it  proved,  he 
had  strapped  his  bagful  of  pence  and  half- 
pence safe  roand  his  neck.  Of  course  he 
went  to  the  bottom,  like  a  dog  condemned  to 
a  watery  grave,  and  remained  there  till  the 
crew  had  time  to  fish  him  up,  after  they  had 
got  themselves  and  the  passengers  out  of 
Sanger,  which  they  did.  Now,  if  Cookey's 
wealth  had  been  invested  in  figurines,  he 
woold  have  escaped  with  a  ducking  and  a 
BMothfal  of  brine.  A  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water  applied  to  his  own  inside,  and  a 
Uttle  fresh  gum  to  the  back  of  his  figurines, 
would  have  made  all  right  and  straight 
tg^n. 

Ai  to  the  ehance  of  being  lost,  figurines 
tre  just  as  safe  as  gold  five-franc  pieces,  Bilver 
twenty  centiine  pieces,  and  copper  centimes 
themselves.  Such  a  consideration  as  that 
ought  not  to  hinder  a  useful  introduction. 
If  yoa  help  a  people  to  a  handy  representa- 
tive of  valae,  it  Is  their  business  to  take  care 
of  the  monetary  symbol ;  and  they  will  be 
lore  to  do  it  according  as  their  means  and 
position  render  ite  preservation  of  greater  or 
len  importance  to  them.  Diamonds,  pearls, 
nines  and  emeralds  might  easily  be  mislaid 
sol  muddled  away  by  persons  who  set  no 
ttore  by  them  ;  bat  we  do  not  pick  them  up, 
like  dropped  pins,  as  we  walk  along  the 
slreeta. 

Timid  persons  are  sore  afraid  that  a  small 
currency  of  Freneh  figurines,  for  Algerian 
circalatioii,  would  be  the  creation  of  as- 
eignatfl^  or  notes  whose  value  is  represented 
by  nothing;  but  the  objection  is  neither  valid 
nor  tme.    The  government  would  not  pay  in 
postage-stamps,  it  would  only  be  making  use 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  odd  coppers. 
Moreover,  they  can  instantly  be  converted 
into  money's  worth,  namely,  work  done  in 
tlie  shape  of  letter>carrying  to  any  possible 
amount.    Figurines  have  no  more  need  to 
be  themselves  of  material  value  than  have 
Aares  in  canals  and  railways,  or  season- 
ticketi  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  even  with 
the  addition  of  postage-stamps  as  current 
eoin,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
rmneao,  an  admirable  opportunity  still  pre- 
sents itself  of  getting  rid  of  incongruous 
small  eoina.    A  small  stamp,  or  mint-mark, 
like  that  which  the  English  impressed  on 
Uie  Spanidi  colonati    dollar  would    serve 
to  give  anthority  and  uniformity  to  foreign 
and  heterogeneous  metal  counters.    Yicto- 
rift*a    or  Napoleon's  profile  may  penetrate 
into  regions  of  central  Africa,  where  they 
will  be  rival  Idols  to  the  long-worshipped 
fetishes,  and  will  shake  the  altars  of  bloody 
Mnmbo  Jumbo  himself.    A  continent  that 
eoold  swallow  Europe  several  times  over,  is 


furiously  advertising,  in  argent  and  even 
imperative  placards,  "Wanted,  a  Copper 
Currency  I " 


A  SHADOW  OP  GEORGE  HERBERT. 

If  thou,  in  life's  chill  thunder-riun, 

Poor  heart, 

Be  caught  and  dronch'd. 

So  that  the  fire 

Of  thy  80  living  faith  all  smouldered  is  &  quencb'd ; 

Yet  pause  before  thou  dost  complain, 

Dear  heart,  and  straieht  inquire 

If  thou 

Didst  not  some  other  while  disdain 

Shelter  ere  now. 

But,  if  thou  euflfer'd  art  to  bask, 

Doar  heart, 

In  life's  full  sun, 

Nor  need  to  swerve 

From  the  true  path  of  faith  and  duty  won ; 

Then  look  into  thyself,  and  ask, 

True  heart,  if  thou  deserve 

Such  bliss  7 

If  not,  beware  life's  hardost  task 

To  take  amiss 


A  KING  WHO  COULD  DO  WRONG. 

It  had  been  too  much  the  custom  iO  look 
on  James  the  First  as  a  mere  buffoon.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  the  chivalrous  feeling  of 
a  cavalier,  came  to  his  rescue,  and  elevated 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  pedant.  He  endowed 
him  with  good  humour,  wit,  and  the  easy 
familiarity  which  makes  monarchs  and  great 
men  so  popular.  Then  came  other  inquirers, 
and  rummaged  amidst  the  records  of  con- 
temporary sycophancy,  and  found  sermons 
declaring  him  to  be  a  British  Solomon,  and 
dedications  of  learned  books  pronouncing  him 
to  be  the  best  of  scholars  and  most  elegant  of 
writers.  He  was  evidently  on  the  rise.  Had 
we  been  mistaken  all  this  time?  and  was  he 
indeed  the  wise  and  just  and  accomplished 
prince  whom  court  chaplains  could  only 
parallel  in  the  line  of  Hebrew  kings?  His 
leafy  honours  were  blushing  thick  about 
him,  till  one  day  comes  a  frost,  a  biting  frost 
A  certain  laborious  lawyer,  by  name  Mr 
Piteaim,  ransacks  all  the  legal  proceedings 
of  his  reign,  gives  transcripts  of  trials,  the 
very  words  of  the  accusations,  and  the  sen- 
tences of  the  jury ;  and  the  man  stands 
confest  the  most  bloodthirs^,  greedy,  and 
contemptible  of  all  recorded  kings.  How  a 
monster  of  such  cruelty  could  be  laughed  at, 
however  absurd  his  manner  and  appearance ; 
how  a  mountebank  so  grotesque  could  be 
feared,  however  vindictive  and  tyrannical,  is 
one  of  the  problems  which  carry  us  back  to 
the  times  of  Nero,  when  senate  and  people 
applauded  his  wretehed  performances  on  the 
flute,  and  trembled  at  the  slightest  movement 
of  his  hand.  It  was  again  possible  to  fear 
and  to  despise  at  the  same  time. 

We  will  cull  a  few  examples  of  the  mingled 
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meanaesa  and  ferocity  which  prodaced  these 
iDcongruous  resaltA, 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  in  the  year  six- 
teen hundred,  a  merchant  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh was  put  on  bis  trial  by  the  liing's 
express  command.  His  crime  had  been  so 
great,  that  monarchy  itself  was  endangered 
by  it;  and  the  great  heart  of  the  Scot- 
tish ruler  was  agitated  with  the  fate  of 
kings. 

Francis  Tennant  was  arraigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "  You  are  indited  and  accus- 
ed for  the  false,  malicious,  undutiful  writing 
and  dispersing  of  slanderous,  calumnious, 
and  reproachful  letters,  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  Itiug^s  majesty,  his  most  noble  progeni- 
tors, council,  and  proceedings,  and  stirring 
up  of  sedition  and  contempt  in  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects  against  his  majesty,— which  let- 
ters ye  laid  down  in  the  kirk  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  effect  the  same  might  have  fallen 
in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  thereby  to 
bring  his  migesty  in  contempt,  and  stir  up 
his  people  to  sedition  and  disobedience,  ex- 
pressly against  the  laws  against  lesing  mak- 
ers, and  authors  of  seditious  and  infamous 
speeches  and  writings.  Which  ye  cannot 
deny,  like  as  ye  have  confest  the  same  by 
two  several  depositions  subscribed  with  your 
hand." 

All  the  researches  of  the  careful  compiler 
of  these  trials  have  failed  in  getting  a  copy 
of  the  *<  pasquils"  in  which  Francis  Tennant 
had  signalised  his  wit  From  some  vague 
entries  in  one  of  the  registers,  he  believes 
they  must  have  contained  some  severe  innu- 
endos  on  the  birth  of  the  king,  calling  him 
the  son  of  Signor  Davie,  by  which  name 
Rizzio  was  commonly  known.  But  whatever 
the  satire  might  have  been,  the  publication 
can  have  done  no  great  harm,  as  it  consisted 
in  dropping  two  letters  on  the  church  floor, 
which  seem  to  have  been  immediately  picked 
up  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Francis  Tennant  made  confession  of 
authorship,  and  put  himself,  as  it  was  called, 
in  the  king's  will— that  is,  threw  himself  on 
the  royal  clemency,  after  pleading  that  the 
crime  occurred  three  years  before,  and  that 
he  had  not  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
accusation.  He  also  alluded  to  a  noble  sen- 
tence in  the  Roman  law,  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  quote. 

In  the  chapter.  Si  quis  Imperatori  Male- 
dixerit,  the  decision  is  this,  "  If  the  evil 
speaking  proceeded  from  levity,  it  is  to  be 
despised  ;  if  from  madness,  it  is  to  be  pitied ; 
if  from  a  sense  of  wrong,  it  is  to  be  forgiven." 
But  whether  in  this  case  it  proceeded  from 
levity,  or  madness,  or  a  sense  of  wrong,  the 
king  was  determined  on  his  revenge.  He 
wrote  a  warrant  to  the  court  to  pronounce 
doom  on  Francis  Tennant  Read  the  bitter 
words  and  remember  the  offence.  *'  Justice, 
Justice-clerk,  and  your  Deputes.  We  greet 
you  well.  It  is  our  will,  and  we  command 
you,  that  upon  the  sight  hereof,  ye  pronounce 


the  doom  following  npon  Francis  Tennant, 
burgess  of  Edinburgh,  after  his  conviction  of 
the  forging  and  casting  down  of  seditiooB 
pasquils— that  is  to  say,  That  he  shall  be 
taken  to  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and 
his  tongue  cut  out  at  the  root ;  and  that 
there  shall  be  a  paper  fixed  upon  his  brow 
bearing  that  he  is  convicted  of  forging  and 
giving  out  of  certain  vile  and  seditious  paa- 
quils  detracting  us  and  our  most  noble 
progenitors ;  and  thereafter  that  he  be  taken 
to  the  gallows  and  hanged  till  he  be  dead,  as 
ye  will  answer  to  us  upon  your  oflSces  and 
obedience.  Whereancnt  these  presents  shall 
be  your  warrant" 

This  was  dated  the  twenty-third  of  Sep- 
tember. In  three  or  four  days,  calmer  and 
softer  thoughts  came  into  the  king's  mind. 
He  reflected,  probably,  on  the  length  of  time 
which  had  occurred  since  the  pasquinade 
was  written,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
author  during  his  long  imprisonment ;  and 
—generous,  noble  James  I— he  writes  on 
the  twenty-seventh  to  his  subservient  judges 
"  that  they  are  to  omit  the  tongue-cut- 
ting, and  merely  hang  the  culprit— escheat- 
ing his  goods  to  the  crown."  Ay,  here  is 
the  moving  power  in  all  the  interferences 
of  this  exemplary  sovereign  with  the  course 
of  justice.  Mr.  Fitcairn,  who  defends  the 
king's  character  wherever  he  can,  gives  him 
up  here.  "Independently  of  his  wounded 
kingly  dignity,"  he  says,  **  the  wealthy  bur- 
gess's escheat  had  proved  too  gn^at  a  bait 
to  James's  cupidity  to  admit  of  his  passing 
scot-free." 

What  the  arena,  with  the  excitement  of 
its  gladiatorial  combats,  was  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  courts  of  law  were  to  the  son 
of  Signor  Davie.  He  seems  to  have  watched 
them  with  the  keen  interest  with  which 
Caligula  may  have  observed  the  struggles 
of  a  Christian  martyr  in  the  grasp  of  a  tiger. 
He  was  perpetually  in  a  fidget  till  he  got  his 
victim  condemned.  His  judges  were  remove- 
able  at  pleasure,  and  not  displeased  with  the 
taste  of  bloed.  So  king  and  lawyer  were 
mutually  pleased. 

One  day — it  was  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
sixteen  hundred  and  one — there  was  excellent 
sport  provided  for  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  he 
called  himself,  and  the  dispensers  of  justice 
in  the  Parliament  house.  The  blood  of  Fran- 
cis Tennant  was  still  dripping  from  his  hands, 
when  his  wrath  was  roused  by  a  much  greater 
enormity  than  the  mere  publication  of  a 
pasquil ;  an  enormity  so  great,  that  nothing 
but  the  doer's  death  could  expiate  the 
offence.  The  offence,  to  be  sure,  was  un- 
premeditated. It  was  not  even  carried  into 
execution ;  but  the  man  had  shewed  an 
intention  of  committing  the  crime — he 
would  have  completed  the  dreadful  act  if 
he  had  not  been  prevented— and  that  was 
enough. 

Archibald  Cornwall  was  one  of  the  town 
officers  of  Edinburgh.     His  duties  seem  to 
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hftve  membled  those  of  a  bailiff  at  the  pre- 1 
aeot  time.     Some  anfortunate  tenant  had  ' 
fallen  into  arrears  for  rent,  and  the  relentless  ; 
hand  of  the  law  had  seized  this  man's  goods —  t 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  bed.and,unfortuDately  | 
for  poor  Cornwall  (who  was  perhaps  no  great : 
judge  of  the  fine  arts)  a  *'  portraitour  -  *  of  the  j 
king.    Let  us  hope  it  was  hideously  like,  and  1 
did  jastlce  to  the  tnienlent  insignificance  of  j 
ezpreasion  of  the  great  original.    While  the  I 
worthy  official  was  preparing  to  dispose  of  j 
the  goods  by  aaction  at  the  market   cross. ' 
it  struck  him  that  if  this  splendid  specimen 
of  painting  con  Id  be  seen   by  the   crowd  ' 
assembledr  he  might  have  a  chance  of  getting  : 
a  few  extra  shillings  when  its  turn  came  to  j 
be  aold.    He  therefore  got  a  hammer  and  a  | 
nail,  and  was  in  the  act  of  going  towards  a  i 
certain  tall.  dark.  dbmaMooking  beam  which 
stood  close  to  the  rostmm  he  occupied,  for 
the  purpose  of  hanging  the  representation  of 
majesty  high  enough  to  be  viewed  by  all. 
What  was  this  tall  upright  beam,  with  the 
projecting  arm  and  the  remains  of  a  piece  of 
cord  dangling  from   it  in  the  air?     Some 
I     iWends  stopped  the  auctioneer  from  making 
use  of  the  fiital  tree.    The  hammer  was  put 
back  In  iti  place — the  nail  left  innocuous  in 
the  wood.      What !    is  James  to  «be  disap- 
pointed of  his  vengeance  ?    Is  he  to  have  no 
blood  ?     Listen  to  the  *-  dittay/ '  or  accusa- 
tion : — 

*'  The  day  which  Archibald  Cornwall,  one 
of  the  town  oflScers  of  Edinburgh,  being 
entered  on  panel,  dilated,  accused,  and  pur- 
sued  for  the  treasooable  and  ignominious  dis- 
honouring and  defaming,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
of  our  sovereign  lord,  the  King's  majesty, 
by  taking  of  his  Highness's  portraiture  to  the 
public  market-place  of  this  burgh,  and  there 
shamefully  and  vilelj  setting  the  same  to  the 
stoops  and  npbearcrs  of  the  gibbet :  and  in 
more,  and  manifest,  and  treasonable  contempt 
and  disdain  of  his  majesty,  he  stood  up  upon 
a  board  or  form  beside  the  said  gibb«;t,  and 
drove  a  nail  therein,  so  high  as  he  could 
reach  it.  and  lifted  ap  his  Highnesses  portrait 
aforesaid,  and  held  the  same  upon  the  gibbet, 
pressing  (intending)  to  have  hung  the  same 
thereon,  and  to  have  left  it  there  as  an  igno- 
minious spectacle  to  the  whole  world,  if  he 
had  not  been  staid  by  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  people,  menacing  to  stone  him  to 
death,  and  pulling  him  perforce  from  the  said 
gibbet,  to  stay  his  treasonable  fut  as  afore- 
,   said.'*' 

The  Jury  found  the  unfortunate  man  *'guilty 

•  of  setting  his  Majesty's  portrait  to  the  tram 

I  or  beam  of  the  gibbet,  and  presenting  of  the 

[  same  to  be  bane  hi^h  apon  a  nail  infixed  in 

I  the  said  gibbet.- '     And  then  comes  the  sen- 

'(  tence  which   sent  James    rejoicing   home: 

'  I  "  For  the  which  cause  the  said  Justice  Ik-pute. 

I  bythedempsterof  the  said  court,  decerned 

,,  a£d  ordain^l  the  said  Archibald  Cornwall  to 

I  forfeit  life,  lands,  and  gSH?*  ,^,0^^  ^^J^ 

i  a  wealth/  man,    this    bailiff!)  and  to   be 
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taken  to  the  said  gibbet,  whereupon  he  in- 
tended to  hang  his  Majesty's  portrait,  and 
thereon  to  be  hanged  till  he  b'.'  dead,  and 
to  hang  tbereupou  by  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  with  a  paper  on  his  fort-head 
containing  that  vile  crime  committed  by 
him.'' 

The  careful  editor  of  these  curious  trials 
informs  us,  that  James  took  a  deep  and  active 
part  in  the  death  of  this  poor  man  ;  and  that 
on  all  occasions  the  slightest  infraction  on  his     j . 
personal  dignity  was  never  forgiven.    Xay, 
we  find  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  ext>?ndtfd 
his  guardianship  of  his  individual  honour  to 
that  of  his  native  land.    Touch  a  Scotchman, 
you  had  the  king  for  your  enemy ;  and  at 
that  time,  when  all  the  scum  and  outpouring 
of  the  north  forced  its  way  into  every  cranny 
and  corner  of  England,  his  majesty  had  quite 
enough  to  do  to  restrain  the  reproacbvs  and 
sneers,  and  animosities  of  his  nt'w  and  loss 
obedient  subjects.    It  was  with  difficulty  the 
Scotch  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  could  be  pro- 
tected from  personal  violence.    They  were 
mobbed  in  theatres,  and  lampoone<l  in  prose 
and  verse.     But  woe  to  the  lampooner  if  be 
were  discovered.    There  was  a  bloated  j«.*:*ti.r 
in  A\'hitehall.  with  a  broad  Scotch  brogue, 
with  the  vanity  of  a  woman  and  the  malevo- 
lence of  a  coward,  who  resented  any  depre- 
ciatory allusions  to  his  ancient  kingdom  as 
insults  to  himself  and  attacks  on  hi?  sovereign 
power.      There    appeared    one  dav  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  a  Polish  g-.-ntleman  of 
the  name  of  Stercoff  (Latinised  into  Ster- 
covius).    He  travelled  in  his  national  garb, 
as  he  had  probably  done  in  the  other  en- 
lightened capitals  of  Europe  ;  but  th^  Scott  :-«h 
people,  with  an  instinctive  ptTsua«ioa    ibat 
nobody  could  visit  their  cold  and  iuho:«piiable 
land,  without  some  sinister  object,  insulted 
the  foreigner  wherever  he  appeared.    They 
hooted  him  on  account  of  his  dr.:-=«.  and  of 
course  despised  him  because  he  spoke  with  a 
foreign  accent,  and  perhaps  becauM  he  occa- 
eionally  washed  his  hands.     At  all  events, 
th^y  made  the  man's  visit  very  disagreeable. 
Ue  r»»venged  him^^elf  by  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  called  a  Legend  of  Reproaches :  and. 
in  it.  expressed  some  very  free  opinion*  a*  lo 
the  politeness,  the  kindness,  the  civilis-u.-n 
of  the  Scottish  nation.      The  king  r-ad  the 
book  :  and.  from  that  hour,  the  fate  of  .-ter- 
coviua  was  sealed.    He  had  left  the  country  : 
he  was  quietly  living  at  home.     But  he  bad 
II  kinc  for  his  enemv.  and  nothing  could  ifave 
him.     An  Ambassador  was  sent  over  to  de- 
mand his  life  :  money  was  lavished  to  bribe 
compliance:    the    claimant    was    King    of 
Euzland.      The  culpni  s   native  state   w.i^ 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  succ  :?sr.r  of 
Elizabeth:  and  Stercovius  was  arre5:id  ar.d 
hansred !    The  persecution  of  this  p«.K^r  n:an 
co*t  hia  Majesty  upwards   of    six  hiin.lrod 
pounds-a  great  sum  in  those  dav?-N-  r.> 
venff**  was  sweet :  and.  if  it  could  le  hal  i-r 
nolhrng.  sweeter  still.    So  he  applied  to  ibe 
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Scotch  burghs  for  the  repayment  of  the 
coin  expended  in  vindicating  the  Scottish 
honour.  We  looked  carefnllj  for  the  result 
of  this  application,  and  we  turned  over  the 
page  with  some  misgivings.  We  read,  and 
rejoiced  greatly  that  the  applicant  was  foiled. 
The  burghs  declared  it  a  national  question 
beyond  their  jurisdiction,  and  Stercovius's 
ghost  may  perhaps  have  been  soothed  by  the 
agonies  of  grief  with  which  the  murderer 
parted  with  the  "siller."  But  what?  If 
foreigners  are  thus  punished  for  aspersing  the 
countrymen  of  the  king,  shall  one  of  the  Scots 
themselves  turn  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
Scottish  honour,  and  revile  his  auld  respected 
mother,  and  live?  No,  no.  Call  Thomas 
Ross  into  court 

Mr.  Thomas  Ross  has  been  a  minister  in 
the  Scotch  kirk,  but  has  gone  to  study  at 
Oxford  preparatory  to  being  episcopally 
ordained :  a  flighty,  light-headed  man,  who 
has  been  sometimes  in  custody  of  his  friends 
as  not  quite  in  his  right  mind.  They  should 
have  kept  him  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  for 
one  day — in  his  new-found  zeal  for  the 
English  form  of  Church  government,  and 
persuaded,  with  the  absurd  vanity  common 
to  the  half-witted,  that  his  talents  would 
amply  redeem  any  little  wrong  his  enmity 
might  do  to  his  countrymen,  and  that  even 
the  king  would  be  pleased  with  so  witty,  so 
deep,  so  learned  an  adversary — he  affixed  on 
the  great  door  of  Saint  Mary's,  in  the  High 
Street,  a  thesis,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  containing  most  dreadful  propositions, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  The  Yice- 
Chaucellor,  if  he  had  been  a  sensible  man, 
would  have  laughed  at  them  and  said  no 
more.  But  he  was  probably  in  hopes  of  a 
bishopric,  being  a  toady  of  the  largest  size. 
He  accordinglv  sent  up  the  awful  paper  to 
Whitehall.  The  king  rubbed  his  hands; 
there    was    another    unhappy  man    to    be 

Eunished.  He  sent  down  to  Oxford :  he 
ircd  a  vessel  at  London  Bridge ;  he  sent  the 
much-bewildered  author  of  the  thesis  down 
to  Edinburgh,  with  a  letter  to  the  judges  to 
condemn  him  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  keep 
him  in  the  iron  cage  in  the  meantime.  He 
was  too  valuable  a  bird  to  be  allowed  to 
escape.  Poor,  silly,  vain,  ridiculous  B£r. 
Thomas!  Why  diduH  you  stay  quietly  in 
your  small  manse  at  Cargill,  and  not  mix 
yourself  up  in  the  great  questions  of 
Church  and  State  ?  For  this  is  your  indict- 
ment :— 

'' Yo  are  dilated  of  the  devilish  and  detest- 
able forging,  feigning,  and  blasphemous  utter- 
ing, and  by  writ  publicly  exposing  of  a 
villanous,  infamous,  and  devilish  writ,  all 
written  with  your  own  hand,  concerning  a 
pasquil,  or  thesis ;  together  with  ten  several 
abominable  articles,  or  appendices,  confirming 
the  same :  that  all  Scotsmen  ought  to  be 
thrust  fortn  of  the  court  of  England  (excepting 
his  gracious  Majesty  and  his  son,  and  a  very 
few  others) ;  and  that  the  Englishmen  are 


mightily  blinded  and  deceived  (although 
quick-sighted  otherwise),  that  they  should 
suffer  such  an  unprofitable  and  pernicioos 
multitude,  and  filthy  offscourings  of  people, 
to  rage  and  domineer  within  their  entrails 
and  bowels,  &c.  Jbc." 

What  could  Thomas  say?  He  grinned  a 
foolish  grin  or  two,  we  may  suppose,  and  con- 
fessed his  crime  :  said  he  was  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  insanitvat  the  time—inops  mentis,  the  Ox- 
ford scholar  called  it— and  that  he  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  Most  people  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  excuse.  But 
the  king— let  us  sec  what  conduct  he  pur- 
sued. The  half  "  daft "  prisoner  is,  of  course, 
found  guilty  in  terms  of  his  own  confession  ; 
under  what  threats  or  promises  obtained,  the 
record  saycth  not :  and  sent  back  to  hie 
miserable  prison  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
could  be  known.  His  Majesty's  pleasure  was 
soon  too  widely  known  by  means  of  the 
following  sentence : 

"  September  10,  1618.  The  Justice,  con- 
form to  a  warrant  and  direction  of  his 
Majesty,  by  the  month  of  the  dcmpster  of 
courts  ordained  the  said  Maister  Thomas  to 
be  taken  to  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh, 
and  there  npon  a  scaffold,  first  his  right  hand 
to  be  struck  off,  and  thereafter  his  head  to  be 
struck  from  his  body ;  and  his  head  to  be 
thereafter  affixed  on  an  iron  spike  upon  the 
Nether-Bow  Port ;  and  his  said  right  hand 
to  be  also  affixed  on  the  West  Port  of  the 
said  burgh  of  Edinburgh ;  and  his  whole 
moveable  goods  and  gear  (if  any  he  has) 
to  bo  escheat  to  his  Majesty's  use,  as 
convict  and  culpable  of  the  said  heinous 
crime." 

The  letter  of  the  king  is  still  extant,  though 
the  lord  advocate  of  the  time,  willing 
enough  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  orueltyy 
made  gpreat  efforts  to  have  the  record  of  the 
whole  transaction  expunged  from  the  Books 
of  Session.  But  a  careful  picker-np  of  re- 
markable incidents  at  the  time  took  duplicates 
of  all  tne  proceedings,  and  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  library  of  the  Faculty,  was  dis- 
covered a  manuscript  containing  everything  ; 
the  blood-thirsty  instructions  of  the  king, 
the  words  of  the  accusation,  and,  most  curious 
of  all,  the  very  Thesis,  with  all  its  ten  pro- 
positions which  the  insane  Scotchman  fixed 
up  upon  St  Mary's  door.  That  noble  church 
in  the  noblest  of  streets,  with  thousands  of 
the  youth  of  England  pouring  into  it  when 
the  bell  rings  on  Sunday  morning,  are  there 
any  who  look  upon  the  solemn  gateway  and 
remember  that  an  awful  tragedy  took  its 
beginning  on  that  spot?  A  single  student 
saw  the  paper,  and  tore  it  down  ;  he  carried 
it  to  the  vice-chancellor  before  another  ejye 
than  his  own  had  time  to  rest  on  the  madly 
scribbled  document :  and  Thomas  Ross  died  a 
death  of  great  suffering.  His  family  were  dis- 
graced and  mined ;  the  king's  frown  was 
upon  the  house  of  Craigy,  of  which,  he  was  a 
son ;  and  brothers,  sisters,  all,  went  into 
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(la(ig(M>n.  that  lie  is  compelled  by  hunger  and 
n quest  ttf  fricQdfl  to  tbrow  biniHt'lf  upon  the 
king's  wilL  This  was  emcilj  what  bi»  ma- 
jesty wished,  ftud  bad  set  till  this  machinery 
in  wMion  to  obtula.  He  avoided  by  Ibe 
coarefsion  of  Ibe  culprit,  the  cbancea  of  an 
acquillHS,  aad  the  expoBure  of  an  cpeii  trial ; 
aud  this  was  tbi;  legfil  document  by  which 
the  king  decided  th«i  affatr* 

"  Jcuic*.  by  liio  Grace  of  Gc»d  Kin^  of  S<!otB. 
To  our  jtintkOt  justice ekrk,  and  tbrir  Hi'pnlwis 
a  rceti  n  f: ,  For  as  m  a  ch  hb  J  oh  u  Ki  n  en  i  rt  of  Craig- 
hrtUKf  in.  becomi?  in  our  will  fur  tho  aljductiinp  of 
tsnbcl  Hutchin«otit  widow  ,■  therefore  we  deelnre 
*mr  will  OM  folio  wa,  tu  wU ;  that  I  he  said  Jnhn 
Kiitciiid  flhall  mako  imynicut  to  ua  and  our  trctt- 
eiirtif  in  our  name,  or  to  »ucb  otlicre  as  our  aaid 
heufliiTor  fehali  apjKiiut  nnd  caaiffn,  of  Iho  Bum  of 
Iwd  Ihous/^ndfivo  hnadTr<l  mnrkis,  money  of  oiir 
rt'ilm  5  flB  also  that  heabrdl  deliver  lo  ua,  and  our 
ftfiiil  trtNifturer,  hii  brrnm  bonic:  commandiu;^ 
hereby,  you  our  said  jufitleo,  juaticeelerk,  ornJ 
dcptiTici'to  enufie,  pronounce,  and  dcclaro  this 
HUT  will  againist  tho  said  John,  judicidly:  and 
jniNfrt  tbe«o  prt^ac^its  in  our  booka  gf  adjonnial  to 
hnve  Ihc  ili^nfflh  of  an  act  or  deeree.  Suliacribed 
wi)h  oiif  band  at  Holyroodhauflo,  Ihe  luai  day  of 
Janumy,  16UI  jijan.  James  Urx. 

What  becarao  of  John  Kincald  and  tho 
winsome  widow,  we  do  not  know*  Let  ua 
hope  thai  the  marriage  was  brought  to  puss 
in  a  legal  mantierr  and  that  part  of  her  for- 
tiiQ©  went  to  pay  t!ie  enormuns  fine.  May 
we  hope,  aleo,  that  an  extra  fifty  pounds  ro- 
corerod  tho  good  brown  hor.^* ! 

Tbtfse  nj*e  but  earn  pies  of  the  appearances 
the  Kmg  of  Scots  makes  in  bis  character  of 
llead  of  the  Law.  The  iHlngled  crueUy  and 
M.dfl!=hnt'sp  he  dljtplayed  were  netcr  equalled 
by  any  other  ruler*  Whether  It  was  to  mur- 
der a  era^y  minifttert  aa  in  the  caae  ©f  Ross, 
csr  to  make  bimFclf  master  of  a  good  gteed,  as 
in  the  caae  of  Kincaid,  the  reatle&s  interfe* 
rence  of  the  British  Solomon  Is  always  risible, 
aivd  the  laws  tortured  to  bis  purpoM.  The 
suhRervi4?ncy  of  judge  and  jury,  the  bapo 
adulation  of  the  courtiers,  the  oppression  of 
t^e  people,  and  the  bloated  self-eufflclency  of 
the  monarch,  might  remind  ua  of  a  certain 
crowoed  bead  of  tho  preeent  lime.  But  Ibe 
itkiei  of  Scotland  woald  need  to  be  darkly, 
beautifully  blue,  the  Forth  with  its  Incb- 
Keitb  and  Incb-Colm  to  bo  a  sapphire  pea 
itudded  with  emerald  teles,  to  make  the 
pftTralleV  complete.  Yet,  will  some  future 
generation  —  Heftyea  iend  it  may  be  the 
pr^'sent !— thadder  over  the  Irlumpba  of  King 
Botnba  and  the  iafferlngs  of  Toi^rio,  aa  we 
in  this  happier  lime  look  back  with  loathing 
and  pity  on  the  blood-atained  annals  of  King 
James. 

V{q  cannot  close  theee  extracts  from  a  rery 
TaUmble  work,  without  entering  a  protest 
a^ninst  the  aittempla  sometimes  made  to 
gild  over  the  In  f am  left  of  tbe  unfortunate 
reigil  of  Kiog  James  the  First.  We  stis- 
pect  ercD,  that  those  who  study  Mr,  Pitcairn's 
volumca  will  ocuc  to  be  citber  amused  or 


mtslL«d  by  thij  bonbommlc  and  kindly  bu- 
mours  of  Ibe  monarch  in  the  Fortune*  af 
NlgeL 

COMMON  COOKERY. 

It  has  been  too  lonjj  an  Euglitb  fashion  to 
dfspise  cookery :  not  the  pkeoiture  of  food 
Itfingt  but  the  art  of  making  gotMl  food  out  of 
unpromising  malenal — of  rendertng  the  ksa 
templing  and  the  h'^  uutriUouB  parts  of 
meat,  palatablo  and  nourishing  byM*icraific 
tri^atment.  We  have  even  erabodi*'d  our  con- 
tempt in  certain  popular  sneers  al  the  kitchen 
world  of  some  of  our  nelghlxjurs ;  wbo^ 
economy  seems  to  us  mifan  rathef  lb  an  in- 
genious, and  whose  culinary  conttiTancei*  we 
BQspeet  to  bo  (jnwholeBonie,  instead  of  admir^ 
iug  as  inflnitcly  butler  than  our  own,  Yot 
few  blepsings  are  of  greater  im  pur  lance  than 
that  of  well  feeding  a  dtnfe  population  \  and 
if,  by  any  applioatton  of  untieed  malerial,  or 
by  new  combinations  of  those  already  in  use, 
the  ^um  of  a  nation's  food  can  be  in  crest  sed, 
a  larjjyr  n at  tonal  benedt  will  bavtj  lx?en 
wrougiit  than  many  would  like  to  acknow- 
ledge.  We  know  that  a^att  atnonnt  of  evil 
temper,  und  irritability,  arises  frem  indigoEv 
lion,  ftnd  that  indigestion  is  greatly  helped, 
if  not  cau«ed,  by  bad  Cooking. 

But  tho  greatest  impediment  to  o  onlinarj 
reformation  exists  among  the  people  tbem- 
selFcs.  The  prejadices  of  the  poor  are  so 
extraordinary  that  it  has  ulways  beeti  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  coax  ihetfl 
into  the  o^e  of  any  new  article  of  food.  In 
the  time  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  bt^rdng 
men  refused  to  eat  Indian  meal,  and  iba 
beggars  of  Mnnich  during  Count  Romft^rd^a 
gruat  Bonp  experiment  there,  would  hat« 
nolbifig  to  do  with  a  cerbiin  diabolical  rf>ol, 
then  lately  imported  into  Bar  aria  ^  poEatoet 
were  obliged  to  be  diigntsed  out  of  all 
shape,  mashed  and  mixed,  and  fairly  smuggled 
down  their  innocent  throats.  But,  when  Ibry 
afterwards  learnt  what  new  Iiigrtd^nt  liad 
FO  astonishingly  improred  thrir  ihulj  poup, 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  clamour  fur  more 
potatocB.  Again,  in  Ireland  no  one  will 
eat  bullock's  liver.  And,  when  men  and 
women  were  dyiag  under  Ibe  hedges  of  bare 
hunger,  large  caakaof  salted  bnlloek-s  li^er 
were  sent  from  Ireland  to  England  to  be 
pressed  (the  pressing  yielding  a  liquor  la 
great  requeH  Air  certain  adulterations),  drii^l 
in  ovens,  pounded,  and  sent  back  to  Ireland 
as  sntiE  How  few,  too,  of  our  own  poor 
will  eat  ijfr-brettdl  In  Ireland*  it  is  a  soeial 
disgrace  lo  eat  rye-bread.  Who  does  nol 
know  alao  the  pestiloDce  of  Oe-h  manure^ — 
fish  mannre  for  potato  land?  ^blcb  m^ans 
gold  and  life  scattered  broadcast  to  putrify 
in  Ibe  air.  Hundreds  pining  in  want  and 
hunger*  might  li^e  well  nnd  licahhfuUy 
on  that  neglected  manure,  if  llft-y  would 
but  learn  the  simple  art  of  cooking  0^li-food 
propcjrly;   so   aa   to   make    the   most    out 
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of  irrirthln^.    MaitT  other  csaieria's  of  food    cold  waWr.  and  Irt  them  rimnapr  g'Stlj  for  m 


are  ai'^o  cast  afide  altogetbT.  cr  coicpara- 
tire i 7  bui  vtrr  lit  lie  a«*d.  Thus  macaroai. 
of  v'hich  a  pound  at  fir*  pecce  g'.T^s  foor ' 
pronds  of  food  when  boilrd.  is  aL-co-t  ur.- 
kaoKD  among  oar  poor.  Ytt.  £«aaODt'd  with 
p«.pper  and  tail,  asd  Civoartd  with  grated 
chcnie  (which  the  poor  can  Lay  Tt-ry  chtap"- 
or  EVfretPoed  with  fagar  and  bjtter.'ii  mike« 
a  dish  Dol  to  be  de<p:£ed.  eren  by  ep:curtr.<w 
Ind:an  meaL  alfo.  mixed  with  ifracle  and 
bn:I«d  haid  as  a  pndding.  is  a  deiicions  dish : 
a$  al-o  wben  made  into  a  kind  of  porridge  or 
stirabout,  and  then  e^ttrn  viih  butt«.r~  and 
ra^rar.  or  treftc'e.  or  with  red  htTriuf  and  fine 
herU>.  if  it  U  to  be  made  rery  good.  These 
are  mod««  of  preparation  in'hieh  repute  in 
America:  bat  hvr?.  aUtou^b  Indian  m^ral  is 
cbi^ap  and  plmtlfal — acd  were  thvre  tbe  d'> 
ina:^d.  it  woold  be  mi'>ro  plrntiful  still — we 
duubt  if  the  po-STESt  person  in  the  kingdom 
wonM  toach  item. 

\Vc  iaach  at  tbe  old  Pythagorc-an  prejudice 
which  thought  it  a  criz:*;  to  eai  cggy :  brcau?o 


lon^  t"me.  The  theory  is  tais.  il-ji  wavr 
sou  the  albuminous  constituents  of  m.at 
hard,  as  the  white  of  egi;  is  s=t.  and  pr^.-wi.is 
the  ju:c--^s  from  escaping:  bu:  cold  w;ii..»r 
softens  the  fibres,  and  extracts  tbe  aliiurr^-n 
and  tb?  n^nrishing  juices.  But  for  b>3i!ed 
meat,  the  rererse.  The  meat  should  b:-  pat 
in:o  bo.iiag  wa'.rr  to  set  tbe  jalci-s :  usd  t::vn 
kept  usder  tbe  boiling  point,  ^wh'ch  \*  t^o 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees.)  nniil  q-.r.ie 
CJok-.-d.  To  continue  it  at  a  bo'.l  hardens 
and  spoils  it.  Finely  chopped  mea:  pu:  iMo 
c^id  wat<^r  gradually  warmed.  tb*-n  ttrain*  d 
and  pre^'si'd.  makes  the  b-.«t  soup  for  i:iva- 
l.ds.  BacoD.  dried  beef,  red  herrings,  sutt 
d'jmpliogs.  and  fish  of  all  k:nd«.  mik?  gitcd 
soups,  as  well  as  rice.  sago,  semolina,  a-jd 
othrr  grain.  Peas  and  barley,  with  siIci'S 
of  wheaien  broad,  makea  siron;^  asd  nourish- 
ing fioup.  well  seawued  with  fiac  Lerlis.  p  'p- 
p;;r.  and  salt.  Count  Romford  fed  his  beg- 
gars on  this  a:  Mjn*ch.  at  tbe  cost  of  two  and 
a  half  far:h!ngs  a-day!    This,  including  tbe 


tbi  f-bvU  being  the  earth  :  the  white,  water ; 
fire,  the  yolk  :  and  the  air  funnd  between  tbe 
sheJI  and  the  wbit«.  Bit  we  are  p9-it:rely 
Do  mon:  rational,  if  less  nrllgioas.  in  many  of 
our  eating  snperstitioiL*.  The  Chines  are 
tb'.'  only  piiK»pIe  who  make  use  of  evvrytbio? 
that  can  bj  aoj  possibility  be  masticatrd  and 
di4t-«it*d.  Thrj  anderstasd  cookery  l>rttTr 
tb:in  any  other  people  in  the  world!  Their 
di:-:nii>^H  and  transformations  are  irerr  cleTtrr. 


drifd  peas — the  whole  tribe  of  le^mlnosac 
yii:ld  vegetable  casein*,  or  chee.«e — not  to 
sp^'ik  of  their  edible  b'.rds'-ncsts.  their  strings 
oi  savoury  ^luflr"  and  caterpillars,  their  plump 
puppies,  and  kittens  innc<^ent  of  mouso-fiesh. 
daily  sold  in  their  streets.  Every  herb  nf  the 
fi-M'.  the  Chinese  pre^  inu>  to  •  5«rv:ce  of 
tb«-ir  st- wing-pans.  They  eat  fox-s  in  1  lair. 
whi.TC  ihi^j  are  sold  Terr  dear,  and  tbouglit 
fit  for  tbe  tablo  of  a  cardinal. 

B'at  tbe  grand  article  of  all  whose  claims 
wi.*  wi^h  most  to  pree«.  and  who^  claims  we 
K^i'^l'fh  mo«t  neglect,  is  sonp.  A  Tsan  might 
really  tn'ow  qalte  eloquent  on  lb»  wonderful 
pro^i  arises  of  fi«jnp.  It  is  nourisblc?.  even 
wijen  made  of  vegetables  only— of "  coar«e 
more  nouri^hlng  when  made  of  m?at.  It 
dis'tt'nd.^  the  stomach,  which  is  as  n'.c«-«^ry 
for  digestion  as  nonrlkhment  itNrlf.  Those 
same  bullocks*  livers  we  were  sprakiog 
ai'<  ut  make  capital  sonp;  lo  do  coarse 
joint*.  U'UallT  *''!d  at  veiy  low  prices  : 
arid  ox-ch»*ek.«.  Riiich  are  generally  from 
twoptnce-haifpenny  toihreepnce  the'poand : 
as  well  a^  other  odds  and  inds  of  the 
butcher's  stall.  And  bore  let  us  give  the 
primary  law  of  all  soap'.  Th;;y  mast  be 
madti  with  cold  water,  sabered  to  boil  only 
f«rr  a  fvw  minntes.  and  then  kept  at  almo^'t 
thy  boiling  point — simmfrring,  in  fact— for 
many  hoora.    The  secret  ia  to  make  them  of 


aui*^:rwasam.*crocosm. or  universe  in  little:    expense  of  firewood  and  wagefc.  aud  at   a 


time,  when  firewood  was  much  dcar-.r  than 
coal  is  now  in  Eiglaud.  By  his  own  c-^n- 
trivaoces  (we  u«e  the  Romford  stove  tc»  ibis 
day>.  be  reduced  the  daily  coft  of  futl  f'^r 
the  dinners  of  a  thousand,  arid  twelve,  some- 
tiTes  fifteen  hundred  people,  to  fi):ir-p*r:c2 
halfpeacy  a-day.  This  couid  be  don?  :i.m::i. 
Witbou;  dreaming  of  iutrrftrln;;  with  tbo 
domestic  meal — the  snug  family  circ!:^.  which 
ha«  such  a  good  moral  eflfect- a:id  r-.j-.-m- 


Kor  instance,  they  make  real  ckee«e  out  of   mecding.  in.^tead.  communistic   f'^i-disj.  we 


would  simply  suggest  that  cookiiij  vn  a 
larre  scale  might  be  advantaj -c:!*  £:n.l  •  '?o- 
nomlcal  to  tbe  pi^cple.  In  m-'-d- 1  lolj'-^^- 
houses.  for  example,  certain  sia-iaM  di-hrs 
— sonp  the  principal — might  be  mi:i.-  wh'I> 
sale  a;  ma.h  less  cost  to  each  fizuWj.  :  -an 
if  made  separately  in  the  fam  ij  r-^Tn*. 
Public  cook^nir  would  require  sk:I.' j1  hiTid- 
linj.  like  alf  things  afiVctir.g  lb?  iri-.rr- 
naf  condilioas  of  domestic  Kf.* :  b^:  c.r- 
lainlv  it  would  be  much  cb.jpcr  than 
the  V^«^t  ™^^-  <>f  si'parai-?  c.':k".:ig. 
ar.d  it  luizh:  well  be  so  managed  a*  ::>\  to 
inurfer?  with  the  most  privaie  m.:--vr  of 

Volumes  m' jht  b?  written  on  f^r.p.  The 
orator,  ihe  pbviriologist,  lb?  pbliaL-.^rop-.s:, 
or  even  tbe  pott,  might  advaniap  .v.:*  y  rx- 
p -nd  hi*  genius  on  the  subject  of  M^np.  -  No 
one  t Climates  its  value."  f^y*  L^bis,  ••  more 
h'jhlv  than  tb-  hoppiial  physician.  Icr  wh.^«e 
patients  so-p.  a.»  a  ra-?acs  of  restoring  the 
txliaasi^d  strenzih.  cannot  be  replaced  br 
a'-T  rther  -jj^i'cl'i  in  tbe  pbarnia:op.T-a.  Ii^  .■ 
vivifvinsand  reftJring  action  on  ih?  npp- 
i^te,  on  the  dige^-i^^  organs,  the  coio:r.  and 
lii'  p.^neral  appearance  cf  the  sick,  is  l:  ja>t 
air'.k-D"- "  Extract  of  meat,  cr  cor.c  rtriM-d 
«oup.*  is"  thus  spc^ken  of  by  Parra-n-.ttr,  and 
i«  c  =p'-c:allv  arp'--caWa  to  oar  brjtbron  la  tbe  : 
Crimea :  whose  ignorance  of  cooking  Irought    , ; 
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tean'iitian  upon  thoiif-ands  of  themntlve^  last 
wioUT  I  "  la  the  Hippliea  of  a.  body  of  tro«p», 
eximct  p1'  mmi  vii>uld  othf  to  tbo  ievtnJj 
wounil^  ioMicr  n  mr&aA  of  invigomUao 
wbieb,  wUh  a  little  wine,  would  initnntly 
restore  lii»  potters,  cxhouited  by  gre»t  1»« 
(ir  Uood,  and  tidmit  of  bii  renoTal  to  tb« 
uenrest  Held-hii^pltal.'^  "What  more  iiiTig- 
ot^ting  rtmt^dy,''  eiclnims  Proust,  anolber 
ejrpi*ri<^nct^  dU- telle  pbysiQlogiat,  '*  what  raofs? 
powL'rrullj  acting  paoacea  tbaa  a  portion  of 
genuine^  cxtraol  uf  meatf  dlasoWi^d  in  a  glass 
of  noble  wiot?  The  most  recherch*  delica' 
cle«  of  gHfttronom/  are  all  for  the  f^poiled 
chUdrea  of  wialih,  Oiight  we  then  to  have 
nothing  in  our  6^-ld-hoRpUala  for  the  tiufor- 
Innate  soldier,  whose  fat«  condemns  hi  in  to 
Bufftr  for  oar  bene  At  the  horrors  of  the  long 
dGath'j^trugglo^  aTnidftt  Emow,  and  mnd^  and 
s^vampa  !  -^ 

In  this  pr^gudlced  country,  th«  Idea  con- 
Elected  with  i^oup  1»,  that  it  in  a  peer,  washy, 
nic^agre  sort  of  lood^  not  at  nil  worthy  of  the 
troe-lioro  Briton.  But  Ibl^  idea  la  erroneouff 
even  when  applied  to  Moup  mode  without 
meiit  and  entirely  of  vegelnblci.  Upon  such 
aoup^  millions  of  people  on  the  Continent 
almos^t  entirely  exist.  IMr  true  tbey  arc  not 
BO  muiicular  as  people  who  bare  iLccesa  to 
meat,  bccauie  'rpg<»tabkp,  producing  In  the 
butnau  body  chiefly  hlaod  and  Oe^h,  yt<«lil 
mu?cltJ  Fparlogly.  Neither  do  the  herbs  of 
Iht*  field  furniph  the  weakly  tjutrlment  Ibat 
iBott  of  our  bficf-lo^ing  countrymen  imagine. 
The  horfe  la  not  tt  wenkttng,  neither  is  the 
elephant ;  yet  both  are  strict  vegetariMis, 
Nttture  makes  tbem  fo  ;  but  she  b»»  given  to 
man  a  deQtttion  and  a  fltotnach  for  flesh  ; 
and  fleih  be  had  better  bare — T^ben  he  can 
get  it  But,  because  mnn  rm  do  witbout  it, 
be  is  a  bad  resfouer  wbo  reducea  himself  to 
th  e  c  ond  i  tl  en  of  Sp  joy lega  vege  tarlan »  Vege- 
ttiitU**  do  tiot  offer  finlScient  reeiistaiice  to  the 
inc1«orR  a»d  caniuefl  of  man  for  perfectly 
heiLUby  cxisteoce.  So  iboronghly  Is  mas tpca- 
iion  a  law  of  nature,  tbat  Count  Romford*n 
ntendie&uts  pm«d  upon  copmus  rutlon:)  of 
CJieeilr'nt  »oup,  until  the  Count  discovered 
thiit  Nature  resented  the  idleness  of  their 
i(!etb.  Ho  added  to  encb  portion  crtu^ty 
brffnd  toasted  bard^  and  bis  paupers  became 
plump. 

Heat  soup  k,  of  course,  better  than  soup 
maigre;  but  soup  maigre  is  better  than 
itarvatlon.  And  we  venture  to  ask^ert  that 
starvation  ji  the  lot  of  thou^isnda  in  this 
coutitry,  in  consequence  of  a  stolid  prtjudice 
agAiui^t  utilbing  all  iorti  of  leguminous, 
and  even  of  adipose  matter,  by  making  soup 
of  It. 

We  might  save  almost  as  much  in  our 
cooking  OS  Count  Romford  iaved  in  bis,  both 
of  food  and  fu^l,  if  we  wero  wber  in  our 
methods.  If  we  always  cooked  in  close  ves- 
selSf  aud  never  opened  ibo  lid — whereby  a 
large  volume  (geven-eiRhthp)  of  ali^lute 
nutrlmeni  etcapei  up  the  chimney  ^  If  we 


cook  id  with  slow  Drea^  letting  thin  ga  eiiomer 
rather  tbivn  htill,  aud  if  weroaetvd  t-lowijaud 
thoroughly*  Or  If.  with  a  hot  fire  at*Urat, 
then  fulTffHug  the  heat  to  ditniniRb  gradually 
—which  makes  the  nieat  beootoe  aromatic  and 
tendef^reracmberlng,  too,  to  preierre  the 
fat.  by  ooverlng  it  with  paper,  ai  joinit  of 
veolfoq  are  covered ;  ftbovo  alljf  we  made 
use  of  every  known  article  of  food,  we  nbotild 
save  one  third  of  our  present  expenditure, 
and  h&re  more  food  and  more  plen^urcf  loto 
the  bargain.  An  »>on  as  one  day's  dinner 
of  ik'W  or  Bonp  is  coded,  tbe  pan  migbt  be 
wiped  out  clean,  and  the  ni'xt  day's  ment  or 
"  stock  "  set  to  simmer  on  tbe  hol>  or  in  the 
oven.  IlousFwivea  who  do  not  know  tbui 
secret  would  be  suqirlRid  to  find  bow  much 
good  they  would  get  from  it.  Thirty-six  legs 
of  mutton,  weighing  two  hundred  and  dghty- 
eigbt  pounds,  were  once  cooked  for  one 
ibilUng  and  two-peuce  in  a  pas  stove.  Aid 
Uila  ecoo^my  waH  not  due  only  to  tbe  roatfr 
rial  of  fuel,  but  to  tbe  manner  of  cooking. 
We  cannot  repeat  it  loo  often — small  fires 
and  olo«e  stoves  tf  a  what  we  want ;  not  yawn- 
ing Oftverns  of  flame^  with  all  the  heat  and 
half  tbe  nutriment  roaring  up  the  chimney  ; 
but  little  bok^  as  in  France,  where  a  R-w 
bits  of  charcoal  cook,  with  patience,  tueh 
delicious  atcws  and  soups  and  ragouts  a^^  all 
our  tons  of  coals  and  gallons  of  galloping 
wat#r  never  can  accomplish,  Lnok  at  our 
gridiroast  Fir^t,  we  must  have  a  clear  fire, 
— ouly  to  be  got  at  by  a  ra&t  expenditure  of 
fuel  and  quaatities  of  salt ;  and  when  made, 
for  what  T  For  all  the  fat  to  drip  wasting  on 
the  coals,  doing  no  good  to  any  one,— for  m 
much  waste,  in  fact. 

There  ia  a  wide  Beld  for  economy t  too,  In 
bread.  Brown  bread  is  u^ed  in  the  houses  of 
the  rich  as  a  luxury,— the  poor  wUl  not  touch 
it*  Yet  unsifted  wneaten  flour  h  infiniti'ly  the 
best  tis  an  article  of  food.  Liehig  (ays 'that 
bolted  flour  is  a  "matter  of  luxury,  and  in- 
jur ionn  ratber  than  bene  lie  ial  as  regards  the 
nutritive  power  of  bread,''  And  ss  tbe  mare 
of  bread  is  increased  one- fifth  by  being  un- 
bolted, there  la  surely  an  additional  n  a?on 
why  the  poor  »hould  use  it  The  finest 
American  flour  ia  perhaps  the  best  in  point 
of  nutritive  quality^  but  then  it  ia  more  ex- 
pensive than  unbolted  6our,  which  stands 
oe-vt  to  meat*  Except  the  juiee  of  meat,  rays 
Liehig.  nothing  1^  so  near  the  ft  brine  of  fleeb 
as  the  gluten  of  wheat.  AUny  tboQ?!and 
hunilred-weigbtsof  thcflneft  and  puref't  fiout 
in  England  are  turned  into  Murch.  to  drew 
cotton  goods  with  ;  aud  the  gluten,  which  \n 
tbe  refu.%e  of  thU  manufacturp+  iimnunting  to 
twelve  or  twenty  pet  cent,  of  the  drh'd  flour, 
is  lost  as  food  for  man.  Its  nutritive  power 
may  bo  estimated  when  we  know  that  In  an 
experiment  made  by  the  Acsdemicianf  ia 
France,  dogs  were  fed  for  ninety  days  eJtclu* 
si V el y  on  the  gluten  of  wheat,  devoured  raw, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  were  (sleek, 
heal  thy  f  and  in  pi^rfeotly   good  condition. 
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la  an  experiment  mode  by  Magcndie,  a  dog 
fed  exclii«irel7  oa  fine  wheatca  bruad  died 
after  forty  dajff :  another  do^  fed  on  brown 
bread  (made  with  the  bran)  **  lived  on  with- 
out any  diptarbaDce  of  bis  health.'*  Boiled 
with  Fait  and  water,  dried,  and  ground  to  a 
coarse  meal,  glatea  ia  then  ea.«ily  preserved, 
and  makes,  when  mixed  with  ubi^tract  of 
neat  and  kitchen  vegetables,  the  strongest 
and  bc^t-flavored  roup  known.  Lime-water 
makes  bread  white.  It  docs  all  that  alum 
and  pbofphate  of  copper  do*  without  being 
iojarioas  as  the  one  and  poisonous  as  the 
othrr.  Bread  "  doctored"  in  this  manner,  as 
moi4  London  bread  is  doctored,  becomes  posi- 
tively h  artful,  instead  of  nutritious, — its  che- 
mical properlieti  being  completely  altered  by 
alum,  and  actual  poiMU  being  introduced  by 
phosphate  of  copper.  Oatmeal  and  rye  are 
both  very  Utile  UMd  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  even  in  the  north  are  gradually  passing 
ont  of  fashion.  More's  the  pity !  'For  por- 
ridge is  not  a  thing  to  be  rejected  unwarily, 
it  made  veil ;  and  rye  bread  is  much  more 
deljcioos  than  the  aninitiated  would  l>elieve. 
Both  kinds  of  grain  are  cheap  too.— which  is 
perhaps  one  cause  of  their  unpopularity  in 
oar  luxorions  England. 

We  make  little  use  of  fish — partly  because 
we  doa*t  know  how  to  prepare  it.  We  know 
only  how  to  fry  and  boil.  To  stew  or  bake,  or 
make  into  soup,  we  have  very  little  idea. of. 
Tfa«  same  law  holds  good  with  respect  to 
cut  and  crimped  fij>h  as  with  meat  for  boiling 
and  for  stewa.  It  ought  to  be  boiled  in  hut 
wator,  so  as  to  set  the  gelatine  and  gluten  it 
contains ;  bat  if  the  skin  is  uncut,  then  it 
mart  be  boiled  in  cold  water,  and  alwavs 


If  the  manufacture  of  extract  of  meat  was 
heartily  carried  out  in  these  landii  of  beeves 
and  oxen.  what  a  saving  it  would  h*^  to  hu- 
manity at  large.  Ilere  in  Europe  it  ih  fuund 
too  expendvc  to  be  popular.  Near  Gicpsen, 
in  GiTmany.  where  there  is  a  lar;;e  mauufuc- 
tory,  it  is  from  six  shillings  to  seven  and  t^ix- 
p-nce  the  pound,  which  price  puts  it  out  ftf 
the  reach  of  many  most  requiring  it :  as,  for 
example,  in  hospitals  and  public  charities. 
In  a  baitlc-field.  as  we  have  Ht'.vn,  a  little 
extract  of  meat  dissolved  in  a  gla«>s  of  wine 
would  be  of  more  service  to  tli>-  wounded 
men  that  we  can  conceive — giving  tbem 
strength  to  be  transported  to  the  rour ; 
which  very  often,  for  want  of  a  timely  f>timu- 
lu^  i<  impossible.  Soup-tablets  f*:\\  into  dis- 
repute owing  to  the  ignoraucj  of  the  manu- 
facturers. They,  seeing  that  all  strong;  soups 
and  stocks  gelatinised  or  formed  into  a 
jelly,  imagined  that  gelatine  Wiu  the  chief 
constituent  of  good  ^oup.  And  wh^n  tbey 
found  that  white  meat,  tendons,  fi.-.'t.  carti- 
lage, bone?,  ivory,  and  hartshorn,  yielded  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  trau-p:trent  jt-Uy- 
tablets,  which  were  cheaply  obtained  and 
sold  at  a  high  price.  ignoranc>*  and  tlic  love 
of  gain  exchanged  the  valuable  const itj'.-nts 
of  flesh  for  gelatine,  only  to  lie  distiiigul.-b'.d 
from  common  joiner's  glue  by  its  h:;:h  price. 
No  wonder,  then  if  the  M)np-tali'.eis  f"!l 
in  public  estimation.  Prepared  sci':nt'.ficully. 
from  juicy  meat — prepared  po  as  to  U*  E'»ld 
no  higher  than  three  shiliing*  a  p-.Miud  — 
tbifl  sort  of  portable  soup  would  1>;  }jtj\U 
invaluable  to  mankind  as  a  discn'-ry  and 
profitable  to  the  manufacturer.  .SoIl'liG^-d 
milk  in  also  a  recent  discovcrv.  ar.d  a:i  in- 


with  a  little  salt.  Fish  baked  in  adeepdi.-'b.  -  valuable  one:  and  in  preserv^^d  fn::t<i  ^-iil 
with  savonry  herbs  and  oil  or  batter  (season-  i  vegetubles — with  lime  juice- -we  L-ny  r.r-  >'.e 
ing.  of  coarse,  lncluded),makeE  a  capital  dish,  j  tb-.-  lime  when  there  feball  be  no  in-^r:  r-CLrvy 
Any  small  fry  will  do, — sprats  and  such  like. :  on  board  Fhip. 

not  generally  of  great  repute  among  the  1  One  of  the  largest  promises  of  !«:''Tcei=, 
people:  but  we  think  injuriously  slighted.  *  that  the  sum  of  human  happiness  vr'A  b-r  it- 
Fried  fish  should  be  managed  with  great  creased,  ignorance  destroyed,  and. -.viTh  i^".o- 
carc.  The  fat  in  the  fry iagpan  should  be  kept  ranee,  prejudice  and  Fup'irslition.  ar.d  t:.at 
at  boiliog  heat,  vhlcn  prevents  any  f>hy  great  truth  taught  to  all.  that  this  w  oril  a-.d 
flavour  from  escaping;  and  therefore,  as  3J.  !  all  it  contains  were  meant  for  c^r  l^.*  ii:.  1 
Soyer  eaya.  in  the  same  fat  io  which  we  have  ■  service  :  and  that  wbfrre  cature  hy  !>r  '.■■•. n 


yeaterday — 1 
io  soup,  all  these  are  excellent  varieties  of  !  t:ous 
cooking  fish. — too  much  neglected  bv  the    nonri  _    ,,  _  . 

poor;  but  if  learnt  and  attended  to.  would  '  chein^try  may  do  by  way  of  ir.crta.  r-  #  y 
increase  Iheir  food  and  their  enjorment  to  an  !  foci.  S^iwda&tbr-.ad  may  p'"™  »  V-f-' ^^~'*- '2 
infinite  depree.  \v.Ld  of  diet,  asd  acvrn-  mv  be  b':ld  tiy.-j  f  .r 

One  of  the  saddest  thiogi  to  think  of.  in  a 
conn  try  where  men  are  soaetimes  all  but 
starving  for  want  of  food,  k  (he  waste  of 
meat  in  some  oatiooa ;  Aoftnlla.  for  instance. 
Bncnos  Ayres,  and  Afexico.  where  be^f  and 
mntton  are  melted  down  for  tallow.  a::d  only 
the  prime  joints  used  at  all.  What  paradises 
these  seem  to  ne,  in  a  country  where  meat 
ranges  from  sixpence  to  tenpence  the  pound  I 


15  that  wL'ch  by  natural  poverty  '.^a-  \:ri- 
rifcbia?.    We  do  net  jet  kLow  »■ -'J  'Isii 


ibe  pig-trough  iban  iLe  dicln^-taMe  :  1  .: 
•  i\iL':  fc-eoce  will    have  r-cor.Cil-d   pr  .-./.r 

airxali*^*  ttan  even  ibese.  aad  b-ve  ♦^  j.« :.   d 
'  a^norl  as  wide  a  natural  laid'r  a"  tie  '..\r\., 

r.f  nature  b^rse-f.    Whfi,  on  the  m*  t'.  '-..'U-:*: 
■  r.f  x'u'.uzf,  would  fcav.?  dro'jTj.^d  */  \-'    »t-  .  . 

coTJialciES   rir^T*    And    •*!:<.    v.   ■.:•:    :    -.v 

t^IIeve  ibat  in    ibe  fiia:;::^  '..f  s.:  \.;:,- 

.  drrd  and  liir.y,  gv.^d  white.  Lut:  :.  .u-.  t-^^ 
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lasting  bread  wa«  made  out  of  tunjlps. 
kiif^mM  up  ^itlj  no  equal  wtngbt  of  flour'? 
Tijriiijj-ljreiid  I  Tlie  words  reom  ratfier  uu- 
pnicneu)  ;  jet  we  ourselreB  kuow  of  i)Pt?ati 
tliut  vvuF  produced  bet  year  in  Furip — white, 
firm,  EVi^vt,  nnd  whuLeBome-~la  wbich  tbe  In* 
TLtilor  Polt'mnljr  declared  tbere  was  not  a 
aloglt*  gmin  of  flour.  He  wished  the  guferu* 
in»y|  to  bay  his  tocret,  or  he  bad  ft!  read  j  take  a 
out  a  pnlent,  we  for  pet  wbicb  ;  but  he  pro- 
dnctd  tbi;  bread,  iLQd  our  fnicds  eat  it.  It 
wn#  Fi)}d  nt  r^ur  ^oaa  tbe  futir-pouud  lonf. 
Wbejileu  bread  waa  then  very  di'ar,  mueb  to 
the  (Jis&atlsfactioa  of  the  ouvHers  rouud  the 
bardlres*  more  tbao  one  of  whom  dccLired 
that  ihe  enjperor  was  a  polissou  and  a  ff  adm, 
and  predicted  a  rcvohition  in  cooBcqiutici'* 
Not  tbat  tbe  empi^ror  bad  much  to  do  with 
itj  CKcepilng  in  tbe  perpetual  State  and 
police  iuterrereoce  with  tbc  niarlcelp,  which 
yet  were  alwAya  kept  as  low  a?  possible  far 
th(*  cousuHier,  to  tbc  damage  of  Ihe  pro- 
ducer very  often.  However,  more  ibaa  ooe 
^lueuto  of  which  tbe  world  never  knew  WiW 
tbe  resylt  of  tb!s  dearnesa  of  bread.  Yet 
people  would  bavo  to  be  conxed  and  hood- 
winked  iiito  buying  nutntious  bread,  not 
made  of  wbeaten  flour,  at  a  half- penny  a 
ponud,  Anddoubtlci^manyortbej^norant 
would  believe  that  govern  meut— I  bat  xngne 
term — bad  Bome  etulster  dt'Sign  ou  hand,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  poisoned  off  ea^y^  If  rhi? 
cheap  food  bad  been  pressed  on  tbuiu.  This 
is  the  unlvensBl  eonswiueuce  of  Ignorance, 
fear  and  dJatrust  of  every  new  ad  vantage, 

Oo  the  whole,  IbeUt  the  fium  of  this  paper 
is  contttlned  In  the  folio wlnij  rules.  Mtike 
ustj  of  every  material  poK^ible  for  foot! — 
rememhtTlng  tbui  there  arc  chemical  alBoh 
ties  and  propertiei  by  which  nutriment  may 
lie  exlracted  from  almost  every  organic  euIJ* 
PtancL%  tbe  greattifil  art  being  lu  proper  cook- 
ings. Make  soap  of  every  kind  of  flef-b,  fkh, 
fatlnsv,  and  k^gumino?Ec  Everjlhlng  adds  to 
Ua  pircugth  and  flavour,  Bouea,  flghi  etale 
brtudt  vegetables,  Dcttle-tops,  tornlp-tops, 
and  water-creases  prowlnjf  for  the  gathering, 
dandelion  bleached,  and  otbcv  wild  herl>s  and 
weeda^all  wlU  turn  to  accoutit  in  a  Eiklirul 
housewi/e'i  bands,  more  especially  in  soup. 
And  remember  tWt  even  pure  vegetable 
soap,  accompanied  with  bread  frl^d  in  fat,  m 
the  bcJSt  article  of  food  to  be  bad  after  Bolid 
fi^^^  or  meat  soup ;  and  that  yon  can  make 
thifidlet,  Dourisblng  and  Favoury  ont  of  the 
material  you  could  not  otherwise  cat*  Cook 
your  food  In  close  vci^seU;  and  when  pos- 
sible in  close  stove&  Cook  slowly  and  tho 
roujjbly,  and  abjure,  ai  wasteful  and  buneful, 
tbo<^  tierce  eaveruB  of  flames,  which  i^ imply 
heat  tbe  chimnej — which  does  not  do  much 
good, eic^ptingm^metlme^to  tbe fl re-engines; 
and  wbtcb  Fpeadsyour  substance  in  creating 
imoke  ;  ft  disagreeable  substance  to  create, 
to  $ay  th^  least  of  It,  nnd  a  bad  inveelmeut 
for  your  money.  Make  &tew»  slowly.  Make 
ioup  wUb  cold  water,  Increasing  tho  heat 


graflnally.  Cook  bnJled  meat  by  plnngmg  II 
into  boiliji;?:  water,  then  let  tbe  heat  decrease, 
and  simmer  It  till  ready* 


MILITABY  FANS. 

C^LO>mL  TBTia,  late  a  FlafT-ofllcer  in  th# 
Turkish  service,  and  a  papTl  of  the  milHarj 
college  of  the  United  Statt-s.  has  endeavoured 
to  remote  tbe  military  ignorance  of  the  non- 
prorisaiooal  world.  Speaking  from  loni^^  and 
useful  e^Eperieuce,  at  Kara  and  elsewhere, 
the  colonel  ha»  contrived  to  make  the  move^ 
meats  of  an  army  intelligible  to  the  non- 
military  reader.  *He  baa  used  the  Frnncb 
langini;^;^  for  the  conveyance  of  hU  know* 
ledge  ;  probably  becauna  his  admiration  ia 
wholly  concentrated  upon  the  mUltary  Fya- 
tem  of  our  allies.  Can  Sandhurst  be  com- 
pared wHh  St  Cyr?  Can  tbe  knowledge  of 
Euftii^n  Fiildlea  be  mentioned  brslde  that  of 
Sou-lieutenant  BoatempsT  Are  there  any 
0  At  airy  colonels  !n  tbe  French  army  who 
cannot  take  their  regiQ]t.'Qt  out  of  the  barrack^ 
yard!  Questions  of  this  natnre  probably 
litrtick  Coionel  Tevis  as  he  eat  down  to  tell 
the  world  bow  armie«  are  protected  from 
sudden  assanlta  ou  tlie  march  ;  bow  ibe  Imf:- 
gage  h  guarded^  bow  wajr-worn  warrior* 
are  left  to  nmt  peaec fully  with  their  martial 
clnakfi  around  them. 

It  la  the  busineBs  of  an  army  in  tbe  field 
to  keep  tbe  enemy  as  Ifrnoront  as  pcsaihle  of 
it*  pofiitlon,  its  ?trenjflh,  and  it*  deslhiatlon ; 
therefore  it  earrounds  itself  with  a  web  m 
dan^ernuH  to  hostile  ad  venturers  as  Ibe 
ftp  Id  er 'a  web  U  to  tbe  fly.  On  all  sides^ 
scouts  pcour  the  country  In  quest  of  the  foe  i 
and,  when  they  discover  bim,  pass  tbe  word 
bfick  till  it  reaches  bend- quarters.  Cavalry 
gallop  round  the  woods ;  fantassins  citmb 
tbe  ridges  in  pairs,  and  look  cnrefuily  aboot 
long  before  tbe  flrst  column  of  the  main 
ormy  approaches.  Then,  should  the  enemy 
istiddnnly  appear  to  these  FconL<i  in  force,  they 
TA]  slovvly  back,  warning  the  advanced  frnard. 
The  army  is  yet  fiome  way  behind,  and  will 
have  ample  time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting 
while  the  advanced  guard  holds  tbe  enemy 
tu  check.  The  advanced  guard  b  generally 
composed  of  troops  of  all  arms,  and  varies  in 
strength  from  one- third  to  one-flfih  of  the 
main  army,  according  to  the  ground  over 
which  ita  advanced  posts  extend  along  tbe 
front  and  flanks  ^  according,  al^,  to  the  re* 
Fistance  it  U  needfal  to  off^^r  to  the  enemy. 
In  a  country  the  iurface  of  which  demands 
numerous  advanced  po8t«i  and  in  which  tbe 
advanced  gtiard  is  compelled  to  put  oat  half 
ita  fllrengtb  In  tbe  posts,  tbe  strength  of  tbiu 
body  in  generally  increased ;  but^  fn  a  Email 
army  of  two  or  three  thousand  men,  no  more 
than  one-ftfth  of  ita  entire  strength  can  be  de- 
tached a^au  advanced  guard.  The  great  bual- 
ness  of  this  advanced  force  besides  protecting 
the  army  from  sodden  attack,  is  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  reconnoiterieg.  This  latter  service 
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may  make  it  ncoessaiy  for  the  guard  to  act  on 
the  offensive,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  army  opposed  to  him  ; 
but  its  nsual  attitude  is  the  defensive.  Even 
heret  when  the  outposts  are  attacked,  they 
shoald  fall  back  as  slowly  as  possible,  upon 
the  main  body  of  the  advanced  guard-— the 
guard  also  retiring  slowly,  in  order  to  give 
the  main  body  full  -time  to  prepare  to  strike 
the  decisive  blow.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  advanced  guard  should  take  up  its 
position  along  a  line  of  ground  from  which  it 
can  observe  tho  enemy's  movements,  and  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  observing  those  of  the 
army  it  protects.  In  adopting  this  line,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  keep  the  outposts  so  near 
together  that  they  will  be  capable  of  offering 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  an  attack  from  any 
quarter  ]  and  to  retire  upon  the  main  body  in 
good  order.  Composed  of  the  light  troops 
of  an  army,  the  advanced  guard  should  be  its 
right  hand ;  always  on  the  alert ;  never  in  a 
wrong  ponUon.  It  should  keep  the  enemy 
in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  forcing  htm  to 
take  all  kinds  of  inconvenient  precautions  to 
protect  biB  flank  and  rear.  This  service,  un- 
der the  command  of  an  energetic  general,  is 
the  eafegoard  of  an  army ;  allowing  soldiers 
to  rept  in  the  field,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  enemy,  as  securely  and  freely  as  in  bar- 
racks. But  men  on  out-post  duty  have  no 
esi^y  time  of  it.  To  destroy  them  all  kinds 
of  mbtle  plots  are  laid ;  they  may  never  take 
forty  winks  of  sleep ;  for  they  may  be  picked 
off  at  any  moment  from  benind  the  nearest 
bosh.  They  are  military  policemen  for  the 
time  being ;  protecting  those  encamped  far 
away  behind  them.  There  lies  the  army  un- 
der the  white  tents  upon  which  the  moon 
shin«*s  coldiv  I  behind  a  fan  of  outer  posts, 
bri.-tling  with  bayonets.  Behind  this  fan  (the 
popular  form  for  the  outposts)  the  army  lies 
as  sicurely  as  the  lady  listens  to  love  behind 
hen<.  protected  by  it  from  the  dragon  eyes 
of  her  maiden  aunt  To  pass  the  edge  of 
this  military  fan  is  a  dangerous  pcrvicc.  We 
remember  how  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  French 
army  passed  the  Russian  outposts  in  the  dead 
of  night,  crawling  upon  their  stomachs  ;  how 
some  Zouaves  braved  Russian  bullets  to 
secure  a  bunch  of  radishes  from  a  Sebastopol 
garden.  When  we  consider  the  system  on 
which  these  military  fans  are  made,  we  shall 
anderstand  the  extent  of  the  danger. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  fan,  behind  which 
the  army  lies  in  security,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  outposts.  The  farther  these  outposts 
can  be  removed  from  the  divisions  which 
they  protect,  the  better.  These  posts  are 
estobli^ed  at  short  distances  one  from  the 
other,  upon  commanding  ground,  whence  the 
enemy  may  be  satisfactorily  observed,  and 
with  facilities  for  communicating  with  one 
another.  The  great  object,  of  course,  is  to 
render  the  passage  of  the  enemy  beyond  the 
line  impossible.  Thus  behind  the  posts  are 
stationeid,  upon  the  main  roads  leading  to  the 


camp,  strong  pickets,  destined  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  outposts  in  the  event  of  a  sortie, 
or  to  protect  the  outposts  when  they  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  before  an  overpower- 
ing force.  Another  point  which  the  general 
of  the  advanced  guard  has  to  consider  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  outposts  is,  the  preven- 
tion of  reconnoitering  expeditions  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy.  To  see  the  enemy's  position 
and  force,  and  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of 
the  extent  and  plans  of  the  army  which  is 
before  him,  are  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  advanced  guard. 

An  army  generally  encamps  in  a  position 
where  the  ground  protects  its  Hanks,  and 
where  the  vigilance  of  a  slight  force  of  light 
cavalry  and  light  infantry,  kept  in  constant 
intercommunication  by  mounted  patrols  pre- 
vents surprise.  The  outposts  are  always,  or 
nearly  always,  in  view  of  the  pickets,  or 
grand-gardes,  by  which  they  are  supported, 
and  the  sentinels  within  view  of  the  outposts 
to  which  they  belong.  When  this  arrange- 
ment is  rendered  impossible  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  videttes  are  posted  between  the 
outposts  and  their  supports,  to  keep  them  in 
constant  communication.  It  is  laid  down  as 
a  rule,  that  outposts  of  infantry  should  not 
be  more  than  six  hundred  paces  from  each 
other,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  from 
their  sentinels;  while  outposts  of  cavalry 
may  be  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  one  an- 
other, and  six  hundred  from  their  videttes. 
Each  post  should  be  four  times  as  numerous 
as  tho  number  of  videttes  or  sentinels  that  it 
furnishes.  The  grand-gardes — pobted  along 
the  main  avenues  leading  to  the  camp,  the 
business  of  which  is  to  support  the  outpoints 
— have  generally  double  the  strength  of  th«i 
outposts,  and  arc  placed  about  two  hundred 
paces  behind  foot  sentinels,  and  f^ix  hundred 
paces  behind  mounted  sentinels.  Behind  the 
grand-gardes  are  pickets  still  more  numerous  ; 
whose  business,  in  case  of  a  serious  attack,  is 
to  oppose  a  sturdy  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  the  enemy.  They  are  generally  posted  in 
good  positions  for  defence,  as  in  villages, 
defiles,  and  other  places  offering  cover.  If 
the  ground  be  flat,  thev  entrench  themselves. 
They  send  out  sentinels  or  scouts,  who  keep 
them  in  constant  communication  with  the 
outposts.  These  pickets,  when  required  to 
offer  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  enemy,  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  of 
various  arms.  Generally  the  Krand-;?iirdes 
and  outposts  in  advance  of  each  picket  mus- 
ter altogether  a  third  of  the  force  of  the 
picket.  Artillery  is  rarely  employed  in  these 
advanced  positions  except  to  command  an 
important  defile  or  passage  ;  it  is  then  strong- 
ly guarded.  Behind  the  pickets  massed  upon 
the  central  g^'ound,  with  the  artillery,  is  the 
bulk  of  the  advanced  guard,  ready  to  carry 
help  to  any  point  where  it  may  bo  needed. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  acquaint  tho  com- 
manding officer  of  each  picket  with  the  exact 
whereabout  of  the  force  upon  which  ho  is  to 
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niiire  for  eiipport  la  ciu^e  of  atUckt  and  wHfa 
the  roadn  cooductltig  to  it.  Upon  Ibe  exict^ 
ness  of  lhe«@  inHtriictions  the  wkfet/  of  the 
army  tnuf  dci  end ;  lonsmuch  &s  a  mistake 
by  a  pieki't,  in  its  T^ctrcal,  might  ky  ibe 
whole  army  oj^eo  to  &  Rudden  ouBlmigbt* 
The  imporunct:  of  cotiBdltiK  the  poiois  or 
Ihcmiiitftry  fan  tovigUatit  oflieers— of  glvlnsr 
them  ft  faithfui  njnp  of  Ibw  eon q  try*  good 
gteneeft  and  rtrcujy  writing  nmterlale — the  izu' 
portdiu^e  of  deimln  like  iheee,  in  the  govern* 
meEit  of  an  army  In  tbe  fields  SL^dom  strike 
iiKj  cWiUanSt  as  we  corily  rend  orer  the 
arcounta  of  army  movemeats  In  the  colamas 
of  oiir  morning  p^p^r.  Yet  Ihe  do  ties  of 
the  man  who  comtnftuds  an  outpost  are  grave 
and  onerous  tu  the  highest  degree*  Ue  tiauflt 
bo  bmve  as  a  Iioq^  crafty  as  a  cat.  Wheu 
he  perceives  that  the  enemy  ia  QOt  In  hifi 
[mmcdtate  nt?l|?hbotiThood,  be  mttst  tend  out 
Fcrmttt  In  all  dirt^cllons,  tSJl  he  dlscor^ra  tbt^ 
point*  to  which  be  haft  retired.  Every  sound 
he  hears  must  be  Duted ;  every  country  man 
btf  meetft  roust  be  questioned ;  the  ris^  of 
every  cloud  of  dust  raust  be  chronicled^  lo 
c&timate  the  moveineiiiJi  or  latcnttons  of  the 
foe.  His  conjecturi's  and  bis  observatioun 
mttet  be  clearly  given  !o  tbe  ofBcer  of  the 
l^rand-garde  iininediately  in  bl&rear.  Again* 
he  Is  refpoQHlblo  that  ftU  com  muni  cations 
wilb  the  enemy  shall  be  iE»po!^\ble  along  the 
line  of  bta  pccitinels*  No  th^arer  of  a  Aug  of 
truce  should  pfts«  his  Hue  of  poKta  bt-fore  he 
has  received  ao  order  to  thia  effect  from  bie 
superior  oficer.  He  tnu^t  tftke  oaro  that  all 
htH  wen  do  not  eat  tboir  mmU  at  the  aame 
time;  that  they  lie  dawn  in  rotation,  and 
that  the  bor^s  of  ibe  motinted  patroli*  go  to 
drink  two  or  three  nt  a  time  only.  As  soon 
ti9  night  cloi^eB  Jn,  his  rcFpoDsibUiiies  double. 
Half  of  hiB  men  remain  under  arnw  all  nigbt ; 
the  rcAt  flit,  having  their  arms  and  saddles  at 
their  side,  Colotiel  7a vis  inslats  that  these 
poor  ffllow*  ebould  never  be  allowed  to 
oecttpy  a  house;  since,  enclosed  wiihin  four 
walls,  they  neither  bear  nor  see  all  that  is 
gitixig  on  arouDd  lb  em.  If  tho  time  be 
winter*  and  a  fire  be  indlRpensable^  only  half 
of  the  outpo&t  should  be  allowed  to  approach 
it  at  oace,  the  other  half  of  the  force  being 
stationed  at  a  distance  ready  to  receive 
the  enemy.  As  the  night  wearg  through 
\a  the  performance  of  the«e  exciting  dntient 
while,  iar  away  bebiod,  Ibe  di visions  Bleep 
securely,  the  gmnd-^ardes  prepure  to  re- 
Ueve  the  outposts.  With  Ifae  fir&t  break  of 
day.  fresh  soldiers  approach  tbcir  tired  brelb- 
ren  of  the  outpofita  to  relieve  them — this 
time  being  faj^acioualy  chofien  by  prudfint 
generals,  because  It  ia  the  time  mot^t  favour- 


able  to  the  enemy  for  an  attack.  Thus^  ia 
the  event  of  a  skirmish,  the  outpoala  are 
doably  strong  at  the  most  pi^Hlous  m omenta 
tbe  n^ncTmi;  and  the  relieved  loldlers  being 
together.  Should  tbe  advance  of  the  enemy 
appear  general  the  oCQcer  commanding  an 
outpost  collects  his  ^ntineK  and  oppo!^es  tb« 
advance  sufficiently  to  give  the  grand-gardes 
time  to  receive  tbe  advanced  pickets  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  keep  up  a  baraetlog  fire 
upon  them.  As  the  pickets  retire  upon  tht 
main  body»  opposing  the  enemy  and  Blacken- 
ingr  bis  ad  ranee  at  every  turn,  tbey  make 
for  its  flanks^  in  order  to  leave  Its  front  clear 
for  any  movements  which  tbe  commander 
may  consider  advisable.  It  is,  hnwever,  % 
rule  that  the  pickets  should  never  retire 
before  their  scouU  a>)d  outpoita  have  julned 
thim. 

In  tbiB  way.  Is  tbe  fafl  of  an  army  regu- 
lated. Upon  its  proper  construction*  tis  tho 
reader  will  have  already  obeervi:d»  dvpenda 
the  safely  of  an  army,  very  oflen.  And  tbiii 
rei'pon^tbility  dt'^ceods  from  tbe  lield-mar^al 
to  Lbe  cnptain,  «pyiog  tbroagh  a  nightrglaas 
over  a  gloomy  laadee«p«  lo  catch  r<.(leGiiooa 
of  the  enemy^fl  bi? ooao  Bret— the  dqst  of  his 
borset^^  hoofs,  or  tbe  glitter  of  his  steel,  under 
the  ptiUld  rays  of  the  moon*  Let  the  captain 
doKo  over  liia  work  ;  let  the  ^cutlnef  get 
drowiiy  before  the  icy  wind ;  and  the  enenty 
may  suddenly  cleave  his  way  to  ihu  heart  of 
Lbe  camp,  or  a  epy  may  go  $mM^  tbrotif^h  the 
lines.  To  any  perceptible  tnovcmeut  in  the 
solemn  gloom,  the  sentinel  answert  wUh  a 
bqllet  Even  now^  as  we  write  at  night,  many 
countrymen's  eyes  arc  ttrained  over  the 
gloom  of  a  Crimeaa  landeospe,  staring  ex* 
citedly  to  Caleb  any  movement  of  the  ciipmy 
in  the  distance*  Many  a  Ughtbearti^d  y*.mng 
fellow,  who  has  spent  years  io  London  whi»- 
pcring  roguish  thlpgs  behind  marabout  fons^ 
to  willing  ears  and  sparkling  ejea,  now 
sternly  hold^  the  command  of  a  point  in  ihe 
great  military  fan  that  prottcla  tbe  Bhtm- 
berit  of  our  soldiers*  And  if,  this  night, 
under  the  heavy  clouds  of  a  Crimean  tky, 
and  in  the  drenching  rain,  tbe  enemy  ap- 
proach onr  young  Mend'S  point  of  the  fan, 
sure  enough  are  we — though  we  ihonght  him 


an  empty  fellow  when  be  aired  hh  Ptcndillj 
collars  in  Hyde  Park— that  he  will  not  bold 
his  weapon  with  a  trembliog  band,  nor  give 
an  inch  of  ground  too  early*  It  is  a  pity  bo 
doei  not  know  enough  to  do  all  that  la  In 
the  capacity  of  his  brave  nalnre.  Still  we 
think  tenderly  of  bim  ^  see  log  him  at  this 
moment  with  bta  brava  (Uc«  full  before  the 
enemy*  The  Russians  will  not  paea  bis  sea- 
tinelSj  we  warrant. 
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BEEF. 

Jf  1  bftT»  a  mioBioa  upon  thU  earth,  (apart 
IhHB  the  patent  and  notable  one  of  being 
a  iri|ditfal  example  to  the  rising  generation 
of  ulglitad  ejdaience  and  misueed  energtee) 
— ^Ibai  minion  is,  I  believoi  beef.  I  am  a 
Gcelebi,  not  In  search  of  a  wife,  as  in  If  r& 
Hannah  Mere's  whlte-neck-dothed  novel,  but 
In  search  of  beef.  I  have  travelled  far  and 
wide  to  find  it— good,  tender,  nourishing, 
joiej,  MMcnleat;  and  when  I  die,  I  hope  that 
It  will  beioseribcd  on  my  tombstone :  '*  Here 
Ilea  OM  who  songht  for  beef.  Tread  lightly 
on  his  grave :  qola  mnltam  amavit" 

Next  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Press,  there  are  few  things  that 
the  English  people  have  a  greater  respect  for 
and  a  UveUer  faith  in  than  beef.  Tbey 
bear,  vear  alter  year,  with  the'  same  inter- 
minaUe  nnvairing  aeries  of  woodcuts  of  fat 
oxen  in  the  columns  of  the  illustrated  news- 
papers ;  they  are  never  tired  of  crowding  to 
the  Smithfleld  Club  cattle-show ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  Is  their  honest  rever- 
ence for  beef  thai  has  induced  them  to  sup- 
port so  long  the  ohstmetion  and  endanger- 
ment  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis, 
by  oxen  driven  to  slanghter.  Beef  is  a  great 
connecting  link  and  bond  of  better  feeling 
between  the  great  classes  of  the  common- 
wealth. Do  not  dukes  hob  and  nob  with  top- 
booted  farmers  over  the  respectivo  merits 
of  short-horns  and  Aldemeys  T  Does  not  the 
noble  Harquis  of  Argentfork  give  an  ox  to  be 
roaeUfd  whole  on  the  village  green  when  his 
son,  the  noble  Viscount  Silvercorrcl,  comes 
of  age?  Beef  makes  boys.  Beef  nerves 
oor  nawiea  The  bowmen  who  won  Grcssy 
and  Aginconrt  were  beef-feed,  and  had  there 
been  more  and  better  beef  in  the  Crimea 
a  year  ago,  our  soldiers  would  have  borne 
op  better  under  the  horrors  of  a  Chersone- 
sean  winter.  We  feast  on  beef  at  the  great 
Christian  festival.  A  baron  of  beef  at  the 
same  time  is  enthroned  in  St  Greorge's  Hall, 
in  Windsor's  ancient  castle,  and  is  borne  in 
by  laoQueys  in  scarlet  and  gold.  Charles  the 
Second  knighted  a  loin  of  beef;  and  I  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  famous  Sir  Bevis 
of  Southampton  was  but  an  ardent  admirer, 
and  dough^  knight-errant  in  the  cause  of 
beef.  And  who  does  not  know  the  tradition 
that  even  as  the  Ihrst  words  of  the  new- 


bom  Gargantua  were  "  A  boyre,  a  Boyre," 
signifying  that  he  desired  a  draught  of  Bur- 
gundy wine — so  the  first  intelligible  sounds 
that  the  infant  Guy  of  Warwick  ever  spake 
were  "Beef,  beef?"  , 

When  the  weary  pilgrim  reaches  the  be- 
loved shores  of  England  after  a  long  absence, 
what  first  does  he  remark— after  the  incivility 
of  the  custom-house  oflicers — ^but  the  great 
tankard  of  stout  and  the  noble  round  of  cold 
beef  in  the  cofibe-room  of  the  hotel  T  He  does 
not  cry  "  lo  Bacche  1  Evoe  Bacche  I"  because 
beef  is  not  Bacchus.  He  does  not  Ml  down 
and  kiss  his  native  soil,  because  the  hotel 
carpet  is  somewhat  dusty,  and  the  action 
would  be,  besides,  egregious:  but  he  looks 
at  the  beef,  and  his  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
a  corresponding  humility  takes  place  in  his 
mouth:  he  kisses  the  beef;  he  is  so  fond 
of  it  that  he  could  eat  it  all  up ;  and  he 
does  ordinarily  devour  so  much  of  it  to  his 
breakfast,  that  the  thoughtful  waiter  gazes 
at  him,  and  murmurs  to  his  napkin,  "This 
man  is  either  a  cannibal  or  a  pilgrim  grey 
who  has  not  seen  Albion  for  many  years." 

By  beef  I  mean,  emphatically,  the  legiti- 
mate, unsophisticated  article.  Give  me  my 
beef,  hot  or  cold,  roast,  boiled,  or  broiled  :  but 
away  with  your  beef-kiokshaws,  your  beef- 
stews,  your  beef-haricoes,  your  corned  beef, 
your  hung  beef,  and  your  spiced  beef?  I 
don't  think  there  is  anything  so  contemptible, 
fraudulent,  adulterine  in  the  whole  world  (of 
cookery)  as  a  beef  sausage.  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  a  fiarourite  dish  with  pickpockets 
at  their  raffle  Arppers.  I  believe  it  There 
was  a  boy  at  school  with  me  in  the  byegono 
— a  day-boy — who  used  to  bring  a  clammv 
brownish  powder,  in  a  sandwich  box,  with 
him  for  lunch.  He  called  it  powdered  beef ; 
and  he  ate  this  mahogany,  sawdust-looking 
mixture  between  slices  of  stale  bread  and 
butter.  He  was  an  ill-conditioned  boy  who 
had  begun  the  world  in  the  face-grinding 
sense  much  too  early.  He  lent  half-pence  at 
usury,  and  dealt  in  sock  (which  was  our  slang 
for  surreptitious  sweet-stuff);  and  I  remember 
with  what  savage  pleasure  I  fell  upon  and 
beat  him  in  the  course  of  a  commercial 
transaction  involving  a  four-bladed  penknife 
he  had  sold  me,  and  which  wouldn't  cut — no, 
not  even  slate-pencil.  But  the  penknife  was 
nothing  more  than  a  pretext :  I  beat  him 
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for  hjH  beef.  He  ba4  tbe  ring- worm,  and  it 
yvm  tu'uUcd  about  afterwards  that  he  was 
of  Jewish  pajfeatftgc.  I  be  lie  re  wbea  be  be- 
gftn  life,  be  tamed  out  but  badly* 

I  am  reminded,  however,  tbat  the  Wibjpct 
nf  beef,  ^s  a  British  iDgtitutioti,  biLa  ^Ireiidj 
Iwea  treated  at  some  Imgih  io  tbisjounmU* 
I  b^ve  merelj  vectured  a  few  re  marks  on  tbe 
bovine  topic  geiierallf,  to  preface  tbe  ejtpe- 
rleoccB  I  bttve  to  record  of  some  recent 
travels  in  fi^arcb  of  beef  I  have  toade  in  tbe 
CttpUal  of  France.  One  might  employ  one- 
self better,  pcrbnps,  thm  in  tranBcriblajr  *he 
nMQlts  of  a  week  B  hankering  after  tbe  Qesh- 
poia  of  Ejfypt;  and  rarely  the  journey  in 
peareb  of  bread  is  long  aod  weaTisome  enough 
ibat  we  might  take  beef  lui  it  cornet,  and 
thankfully.  But,  am  I  have  fiaid,  b^ef  is  my 
mis*] on,  I  am  a  collector  of  bovine  expc- 
ritnceB.  as  some  men  collect  editions  Of  Vir- 
gil, and  some  Raffiielle'a  virgins,  and  some 
broadsides,  and  some  butterflies.  And  1  kqo%, 
that  there  are  moralities  to  be  found  in  beef 
as  well  as  in  tbe  starry  heavens  ,iiad  tbe 
vestiges  of  creation. 

Let  me  first  sum  tip  all  the  kno^rledge  I 
have  acq  a!  red  on  the  iabject,  by  statltrg  jny 
Drm  convietioD  Ibat  there  Is  no  beef  In  Paris. 
^I  menn^  no  lieef  fit  to  be  seen  by  a  phlto#o- 
pher.  Some  aay  Ibat  the  F pencil  cut  thyir 
meat  tbe  wrong  way  ;  that  they  dotiH  bang 
it  properly  ;  that  they  don* t  bang  it  enough  ; 
that  they  boat  it;  that  they  overcook  iL 
But  I  have  tasted  inflmte  varieties  of  French 
beef,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  categories. 
I  have  bad  it  burnt  to  a  cinder^  and  1  have 
had  it  very  nearly  raw.  I  have  eaten  it  in 
private  Eogliah  famUies  reetdent  in  Paris, 
atid  dressed  by  Eogli&b  coolts.  It  is  a  delu- 
sion :  there  is  no  beef  in  Lutetia, 

The  first  beef  I  tried  in  my  last  campaign 
WM  tbe  evening  1  dined  at  His  Lordship's. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  my  democralie  friend,  I 
am  not  upon  Lord  Cowley^s  visiting  list.  Ror 
arc  any  coronet  ted  cards  ever  left  at  my  door 
on  tbe  sixth  storey.  I  did  not  receive  a  card 
from  the  British  Embassy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  laot  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Viile  ;  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  m  anxious  was  I 
to  partako  of  tbe  hospital^  of  the  Prefect 
of  m  Seine  (tbe  toilettes  and  th$  iced  punch 
nro  perfect  at  bis  balls),  that  I  was  mean 
enough  to  foreswear  temporarily  my  nation - 
ftlityv  aod  to  avail  myself  of  the  card  of 
Colonel  Waterton  Privilege  of  Harshcllopolts. 
Mttfi«.  r— said  colonel  being  at  that  time,  and 
in  all  protability  exceedingly  nit^k,  in  Ms 
atate-room  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Forked  Lightning,  in  the  middle  of  the  At* 
lautlo  ocean.  Bnt,  by  His  Lord^hip-s  I  mean 
an  An^lo-Frencb  refttaurant — named  after  a 
defur'-t  English  city  cattng-house— situate 
near  the  Plact^  do  la  Concorde,  and  where  1 
heard  that  real  EnKlI'^b  roa^t  beef  was  to  he 
obtained  at  all  hours  in  ilrst-rate  conditioQ, 

*  Bae  Voluma  z.  page  113* 


Now,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not 
like  abroad  f  yea,  two  thai  are  utterly  dis- 
tastefnl  to  me,  Tbe  one  thing  is  my  country- 
men's hotels  and  restaurants.  Thiise  bouses 
of  refection  I  have  usually  found  exceedingly 
uucomfor table.  So  I  vrm  disposed  t<i  look 
somewhat  coldly  upon  His  Lordship's  invita- 
tion, OS  printed  upon  placards,  and  stencilled 
on  the  walb,  till  I  was  assured  that  his  beef 
was  realty  genuine^  and  that  he  wau  an 
Englishman  without  guile. 

IHs  Lordship's  mauEion  T  found  unpretend- 
ingi  even  to  obscnrity.  There  was  no  ports- 
cochfcre,  no  courtly ard,  no  gilt  railings,  nof 
green  verandahs.  His  Lord»bip*s  hotel  waa, 
in  fact,  only  a  little  slice  of  a  ahopf  with  one 
dining-room  over  it  i  for  which  I  wa.^  told 
he  puid  an  eaormons  rent— some  thou^ods 
of  francs  a-ye*r*  In  his  window  WTre  dis* 
played  certain  English  viands  plea^uot  to  the 
sight-  a  mighty  beef-steak  pie  j II Bt  cut:  the 
kidney  end  of  a  loin  of  veaj,  with  real  mp 
Ihh  stnfling,  palpable  tc^igbt ;  some  lausag^a 
that  might  have  been  por)<,  and  of  Epplng ; 
some  potatoes  in  their  bomely  brown  jackets^ 
just  (lut  at  elbows,  as  your  well-done  pota- 
loes  abottld  be.  with  their  flapnel  nnder-gar- 
men ts  peeping  through  \  and  a  spherical  masa. 
something  of  the  si^e  and  shape  of  a  bomb- 
shell, dark  in  colourr  speckled  black  ajid 
white,  and  that  my  beating  heart  told  me 
was  a  plum-pudding.  A  prodigious  Cbenbire 
cheese,  rugged  as  Hclvellyn,  craggy  as  Orif- 
fell  J  filled  up  the  background  like  a  range 
of  yellow  mountains.  At  ths  baas  there 
were  dark  forests  of  bottles  branded  with 
the  names  of  Alsopp,  and  Bass,  and  Guin- 
ness,— and  there  were  cheering  announce- 
ments framed  and  glazed,  respecting  Pals 
Ale  on  draught,  L.L.  whiskey^  and  Genuine 
Old  Tom.*  I  rubbed  my  hands  in  glee* 
"Hal  ha!'*  I  said  internally.  '^Nothing 
like  our  British  aristocracy,  after  all.  The 
true  stock,  sir  I  May  his  Lord^ip's  shadow 
never  diminish." 

His  Lordsbtp'a  down-stairs'  apartment  wmi 
somewhat  inconveniently  crowded  with  Eug- 
lish  grooms  and  France  palefreniers,  and 
with  an  incorrigible  old  Frenchman,  with  a 
pipe  as  strong  as  Samson,  a  cap,  cotton  in 
bia  ears,  and  nnga  in  the  lobes  tnereof,  who 
bad  learnt  nothing  of  English  bat  the  oatbs, 
and  was  curbing  some  very  sn^piclous-looking 
meat  (not  my  beef,  I  hope)  most  energetl* 
cally.  I  have  an  opinion  that  stables  and 
the  perfume  thereof  are  pretty  nearly  anftlo- 


•  Our  gallant  aUlcfl  have  yet  much  to  leam 
about  our  Etip:li»h  manners  and  cuntema.  Only 
the  other  ntjjbt,  in  the  Foyor  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
I  anw  jand  you  may  see  it  there  fltill  if  you  ar^ 
incFoduloue)  a  tastofully  Miamelled  plaeard,  an- 
aounciDfT  thRt  **  poniiini+fJld  Tom"  wnn  to  be  bad 
at  the  liufTct,  Imn^iin^  Sir  Harooiirt  Conrtley 
aeking  tbe  Cotml<?*sof  Swrnitidown,  In  ihecrttsb' 
room  of  CoveTit  QartleM  Tbentro,  if  she  would 
takfl  half  a  quartern  of  gin  1 
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gooM  the  whole  world  over ;  so,  at  the  in vi ta- 
ttoo of  m  parboiled-looking  maa  in  a  shooting- 
jacket  and  a  pasion  (who  might  have  been 
Hit  Lordabip  hiutfelf  for  ought  1  koew). 
I  went  upstairs.  There  was  an  outer  cham- 
ber, with  benches  corered  with  red  cotton 
Telrety  mad  cracked  marble  tables,  like  an 
iodiiferent  cafiS;  where  some  bearded  men 
were  nmkiog  a  horrible  rattle  with  their  do- 
minoes, And  smoking  their  abominable  cigars 
(nrelj  a  course  of  French  cigars  is  enough. 
to  core  the  most  xoTeterate  smoker  of  his 
lore  for  the  wMd).  This  somewhat  discom- 
poKd  me ;  bat  I  was  fain  to  push  forward 
mto  the  next  saloon,  where  the  tables  were 
laid  oat  for  dining,  and  taking  mj  seat,  to 
wait  for  beef. 

Tbere  was  myself  and  a  black  man,  and  his 
(wldte)  wife,  the  Frenchman  with  the  spec- 
taclea,  and  the  Frenchman  with  the  bald  head 
(I  spok  of  tkem  genericallj,  for  you  are  snre 
every  public  dining- 
old  Frenchman  with 
ead  and  the  shaking 
T  wstD  I  tie  knives  and  forks, 
7  w€re  red-hoL  There  were 
iLhct  sons  of  Gaul ;  who,  with 
eactae-nezs,  and  paletots,  all 
made  t^  pfttten!,  might  have  been  one 
■hfrifrfrft  brothers;  two  ancient  maiden 
Mile*,  who  l<K»ked  Uke  English  governesses, 
^■i  I  !.  1  .i  .■  fr  'lably,  some  flve-and- 
thirtj  years  In  Paris,  anftlmd  begun  to  speak 
a  little  of  the  language ;  a  rode  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  took  care  to  make  all  the  com- 
pany aware  of  the  coarseneas  of  his  birthplace ; 
an  English  working  engineer,  long  resident 
abroad,  much  traTel-wom,  and  decidedly  oily, 
who  bad  a  Toice  like  a  crank,  and  might  have 
been  the  identical  engineer  that  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  met  on  the  Anstrian  Lloyd *s  steamer ; 
and  a  large-headed  Uttle  boy,  with  a  round 
English  jacket,  who  sat  alone,  eating  mourn- 
fallj,  and  whom  I  could  not  help  fancying 
to  be  some  little  friendless  scholar  in  a  great 
French  school,  whose  jour  dc  sortie  it  was, 
and  who  had  come  here  to  play  at  an  Eng- 
lish dinner.  The  days  be  short  with  thee  little 
boy  with  the  large  head!  May  they  fly 
qnickly  till  the  welcome  holidays,  when  thou 
wilt  be  forwarded,  per  rail  and  boat,  to  the 
London  Bridge  station  of  the  South  Eastern 
BaUwaj,  to  be  left  tUl  called  for.  1  know 
fkt)m  md  ejmerience  how  very  weary  arc  the 
strange  land  and  the  strange  bed,  the  strange 
leasoot  and  the  strange  playmates,  to  thy 
mall  EnglUi  heart  I 

A  ^^uukt,  ossified  waiter,  with  blue  black 
hair,  jaws  so  closely  shaven  that  they  gave 
him  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to  the  grand 
inquiaitor  of  the  holy  office  in  disguise,  seek- 
ing for  hereUcs  in  a  cook-shop,  and  who 
was,  besides,  in  a  perpetual  cold  perspiration 
of  anger  against  the  irate  man  in  the  shoot- 
ing jacket  below,  and  carried  on  fierce  verbal 
warfare  with  him  down  the  staircase.  This 
waiter  rose  up  agahist   me,   rather   than 


addressed  me,  and  charged  me  with  a  pike 
of  bread,  cutting  my  ordinarily  immense 
slice  from  it.  I  mildly  suggested  roast 
beef,  wincing,  it  must  be  owovd,  under  the 
eye  of  the  cadaverous  waiter ;  who  looked  as 
if  he  were  accustomed  to  duplicity,  and 
did  not  believe  a  word  that  I  was  saying. 

<'  Ah  !  rosbif !--  he  echoed,  **  bien  saignant 
n*est  ce  pas  ? '' 

Now.  so  far  from  liking  my  meat  "  bien 
saignant,-'  I  cannot  even  abide  the  sight  of 
it  rare,  and  I  told  him  so.  But  he  repeated 
**  bien  saignant,"  and  vanished. 

He  came  again,  though :  or  rather  his 
Jesuitical  head  protruded  itself  over  the  top 
of  the  box  where  I  sat  (there  were  boxes  at 
His  Lord8hip*8)  and  asked  : 

''  Faint  portare  ?  p'lale  ?  ole'  ale  ?  - ' 

I  was  nettled,  and  told  him  sharply  that  I 
would  try  the  wine,  if  he  could  recommend 
it.  Whereupon  there  was  silence,  and  then 
I  heftrd  a  voice  crying  down  a  pipe,  **  Paint 

S  brought  me  my  dinner,  and  I  didn*t  like 
It  was  bien  saignant,  but  it  wasn't  beef, 
id  it  swam  in  a  dead  sea  of  gravy  that  was 

'  to  my  taste ;  fat  from  strange  animals 
~  to  have  been  grafted  on  to  the  lean.  1 
did^lfbt  get  on  better  with  the  potatoes, 
which  were  full  of  promise,  like  a  park  hack, 
and  unsatisfactory  in  the  performance.  I  tried 
some  plum  podding  afterwards ;  but,  if  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  be  in  the  eating,  that 
pudding  remains  unproved  to  this  day ;  for, 
when  I  tried  to  fix  my  fork  in  it.  it  re- 
bounded away  across  the  room,  and  hit  the 
black  man  on  the  leg.  I  would  rather  not 
say  anything  about  the  porter,  if  you  please; 
and  perhaps  it  is  well  to  be  brief  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  glass  of  hot  gin-and  water  I  tried 
afterwards,  in  a  despairing  attempt  to  be 
convivial ;  for  it  smelt  of  the  midnight-lamp 
like  an  erudite  book,  and  of  the  midnight-oil- 
can, and  had  the  fiavour  of  the  commercial 
tercbinthium,  rather  than  of  the  odoriferous 
Junipenis.  I  consoled  myself  with  some 
Chei&ire  cheese,  and  asked  the  waiter  if  he 
had  the  Presse. 

'*  Ze  Time  is  gage,"  he  answered. 

I  did  not  want  the  Times.  I  wanted  the 
Presse. 

*•  Sare,"  he  repeated  wrathfully,  "  Ze  Time 
is  gage.  La  Journal  Anglais  (he  accentua- 
ted this  spitefully)  is  gage." 

Hp  would  have  no  further  commerce  with 
mc  after  this  ;  and,  doubtlessly  thinking  that 
an  Englishman  who  couldn't  eat  his  beef  un- 
der-done or  indeed  at  all,  and  preferred  the 
Presse  to  the  Times  newspaper,  was  an  out- 
cast and  a  renegade,  abandoned  me  to  my 
evil  devices,  and  contented  himself  with  cry- 
ing ''Voilal-'  from  the  murky  distance, 
without  coming  when  I  called.  He  even 
declined  to  attend  to  receive  payment,  and 
handed  me  over  for  that  purpose  to  a  long 
French  boy  in  a  blouse,  whose  feet  had  evi- 
dently not  long  been  emancipated  from  the 
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pastt^r&l  eabota,  wfaoieliiir  wis  cropped  close 
to  K\9  head  (intbe  manaer  sag geiting  countT 
gaol  at  home,  ncd  fgnoraoce  of  Bmall'tootEL 
eombg  abro«d)|  &nd  trbo  liAd  qmlt^  a  flax  of 
Freneh  words,  ftisd  tried  to  persuade  mo  to 
eiht  eiret  de  iter  re  tbAl  ^br  to  be  served  tip 
at  bulf'pn^t  seVGti  of  Ibe  clock. 

But  I  WQuld  have  bo  rue  balf  a  bundred 
dtM.poIatnienLs  eimilar  to  ihle  diuucr  for  Ibe 
iake  of  the  black  mau.  L^gi  and  feet!  be 
was  a  character!  He  sat  opposite  to  me, 
calm,  cOQ^eiited,  tDagniUccDt^  proud.  He  was 
as  black  m  my  boot,  aud  as  ahiof .  Hia 
woolly  bead,  crisped  by  our  bount^ouB  mother 
Naturep  had  uumbt&keably  received  a  receut 
touch  of  the  barber 'i  tougs.  He  waa  per- 
fumed ;  be  waq  oiled ;  be  hnd  moustaches  {me 
l\lre\)  Iwiiited  out  mto  Joug  rata^-taib  by 
meaui  of  pomc^ndo  irongroiec.  He  bad  a 
tip.  He  had  a  e>car]et  Turkish  cap  with  a 
long  blue  taf^ael.  He  had  military  Btripee 
dovru  hia  pautalooQe.  He  had  pateut  leather 
bootn.  He  bud  sblri  atuda  of  large  cUVam- 
fereti^ce,  pma,  gold  waistcoat  buttona^  and  a 
gorgeous  watch^ba^n.  I  believe  be  bad  a 
crlnison  iinder^waUtcoat.  He  had  the  wbiteet 
of  citmbric  handkerchiefs^  a  ring  on  his  £ip- 
t^uger,  and  a  stick  with  an  overpower  in  ^ipjld 
knob.  He  was  the  woaderfnllest  nigger  that 
the  eye  ever  beheld. 

He  bod  a  pretty  little  EogUsb  wife— it  Is 
a  fkLCt.  mad  am,  wHb  long  auburo  ringlets,  who 
it  was  plain  to  see  was  desperately  in  Ioto 
with,  and  desperately  afraid  of,  bim.  It  waa 
marFellous  io  bebcld  the  wrapt^  fond  gaze 
With  which  she  contemplated  blm  as  he  lean- 
ed back  lu  bis  chair  after  dinner,  and  refresh- 
ed hli  glistening  irorics  with  a  toothpick. 
Equally  marvellous  was  the  condesceusjon 
with  which  he  permitted  bcr  to  eat  her  dm- 
Qer  Iti  hU  august  presence,  and  suQ'ered  her 
to  tie  round  hla  neck  a  great  emblazoned 
shawl  like  a  (lag. 

Who  could  he  baTC  been?  The  father 
of  the  African  twlna.  The  Bl^ick  Mallbran's 
brother  ;  Baroo  Fompey  ;  Prince  Mou^ala* 
katzlc  of  the  Orange  Eiver ;  Prince  Bnbo ; 
some  other  sable  dignitary  of  the  empire 
of  Eaytl ;  or  the  renowned  Boulouqiie  b^m- 
self,  Incognito  T  Yet^  though  affable  to  hU 
Bpouse»  he  was  a  fierce  man  to  the  waiter. 
The  old  blood  of  Ashantee,  the  ancient  IIdq- 
ago  of  Dahomey,  could  10  brook  the  short- 
comlnga  of  that  cadof  erous  servitor.  There 
wad  an  Item  £it  Ibe  reckouing  that  dlipleaaed 
him. 

^*Waa8  thif  BaT"  he  cried »  in  a  tertlUo 
voice  5  '*  WB«s  thli,  iat  Feab  your  maa'r,  sa  I " 

The  waiter  cringed  and  fl^'d.  and  I  laaghed. 
^  **  Good  luck  have  thou  with  tbioe  bonont ; 
ride  on  — ^  *^  honest  black  man  ;  but  oh, 
human  nature »  buman  nature !  I  wonid 
not  be  your  clgj^er  for  many  dollars.  More 
rlb-roa-^tiug  should  I  receive,  I  am  afraid, 
than  ever  Uncle  Tom  suffered  from  fierce 
Legree. 

1  bare  not  dined  at  His  Lordship's  ilnce— 


I  would  dine  there  any  day  to  be  sure  of  the 
company  of  the  black  man^but  I  have  more 
to  ?ay  about  Beef. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  EUSSIAN 
SOLDIER. 

I  was  inscribed  as  a  sergeant  of  the 
Simluofeki  guards  at  a  very  early  age.  I 
waa  etj trusted  to  the  <tare  of  one  of  my 
father- fi  serf?,  named  Sav^liitcb.  He  taught 
me  to  read  and  write^  and  wae  very  indigoant 
when  he  learned  that  a  Frenchman  was  to  be 
coQveyed  back  to  the  estate  with  the  aanual 
provision  of  wine  and  oW  from  Mo«cow. 
''  Nobodj  can  say  that  the  child  baa  not  been 
well  fed,  well  combed,  and  well  washed/' 
murmured  old  Saveliitch  ;  *'wby  then  speod 
money  on  a  Frenchman,  while  there  are  plen- 
ty of  natire  servants  in  tJubouse  I " 

M.  Beanpr^  came  and^^ged  himself  to 
teach  me  FrQUcb,  German,  and  all  the 
scteQces ;  but  he  made  me  teach  him  tny 
native  language,  and  tanght  me  many  tbings 
that  did  me  litLle  good.  He  was  fond  of  brandy, 
and  was,  as  I  was  told,  too  ardcoE  '         r 

of  ladies  I  remember  only  tb  at  u;  ri 

my  respected  tutor  was  lylog  upui.  *i.^  u^d  in 
a  hopeless  state  of  drunkennessi  and  X  wm 
cut  ling  up  a  map  of  Moscow  for  a  kite,  mv 
father  entere^tl**  roomj  boxed  my  ears,  aud 
turned  i^<^^  JMtf.^  house,  to  the  peat 
joy  of  SavlHlflUfeid'  to  my  sorrow.  My 
education  being^^p  brooRht  to  a  sudden 
close,  I  amased  my?elf  until- 1  bad  completed 
my  sijcteentbyear,  in  playing  at  leap-fro ji;,  aud 
watching  my  mother  Bsake  her  exquisite 
preparations  of  honey,  when  one  day  my 
father  said  to  my  mother  i 

"  Avdotia  VasaUi^va,  what  age  la  P*- 
troucha  ? " 

''He  has  Just  entered  fata  aeventeenth  year* 
P^troucha  was  born  the  aamo  year  that 
Nastafiia  GaraBimova  lost  her  eye,  and—" 

*'  Well,  well/-  myfalher  replied,  '*he  starta 
for  hla  regiment  to-morrow/' 

My  mother  burst  Into  tears,  and  I  jumped 
for  joy. 

Don't  forget,  Aadr*  Pitrovltch,"  said  my 
mother  to  my  father,  who  was  writing  my 
letter  of  iutroduction,  "  to  remember  me  to 
Prince  B- — ,  and  to  bid  him  show  every 
kindnefii  to  Patron cb a.-' 

PItroucha  is  not  going  to  St.  Petersburg,'^ 
my  father  replied.  I  was  heart-broken.  I 
had  dreamed  of  nothing  but  St.  Peteraburg, 
When  my  father  bad  foifihed  the  letter^  he 
turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  This  letter  is  addressed  to  Andr6  Korlo- 
vitch,  my  old  companion  in  arms*  He  ia 
at  Orenbergf  aod  you  will  join  him  there/' 
The  kibitka  was  at  the  door.  The  aervftnta 
i  had  stowed  away  In  U  a  tea-servlcfi  ftnd  pfet 
\  of  different  sorts  tied  up  in  clotbfl.  My 
parenta  gave  me  their  blesalng.  My  father 
eaid  to  me,  "  Good  bye,  Pierre  \  serve  your 
Empress  with  fidelity  ;  obey  your  superiors, 
dooH  seek  favore  from  them  \  and  remember 
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the  proverb, '  Take  care  of  jour  coat  while 
it  is  new,  aod  jour  honour  while  it  is 
white.-  "  A  hare-Bkin  tonloop,  or  cape,  was 
thrown  abont  me,  aod  over  it  a  fox-skin 
cloak.  Thns  equipped,  I  took  mj  seat  in  the 
kibitka,  and  left  my  parents,  accoi&panied 
by  Say^liitch. 

We  arrived  that  night  at  Simbirsk,  where 
I  ecMnmittad  my  first  folly  by  losing  one 
hondred  roal^es  at  billiards,  while  Saveliitch 
was  oai,  ezecnting  some  orders  from  home 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  I  lost  this 
■am  to  Ivan  Lowrine,  a  captain  of  hussars. 
On  thia  occasion  I  also  became  intoxicated 
for  the  first  time.  Say^liitch  hastened  my 
departure  the  following  morning,  and  reluc- 
tantly paid  my  losses.  I  promiwd  him  that, 
heocefcwth,  I  would  not  spend  a  single  kopek 
without  his  consent. 

We  traTelled  rapidly;  and,  as jve  approach- 
ed our  destination,  the  country  became  a 
measurelew  waste,  covered  with  snow.  Pre- 
seatlv,  the  coachman,  taking  off  his  hat, 
asked  me  aozionsly  whether  we  should  not 
retoni ;  and,  pointing  to  a  white  cloud  &r  in 
the  east,  mid,  <*  That  is  the  bourane  I " 

I  had  heard  of  the  bourane,  and  I  knew 
that  it  soffletimes  buried  whole  caravans  of 
travellers.  I  knew  it  to  be  a  tremendous 
cloud  of  snow,  out  of  which  few  people,  once 
fisirly  in  It,  ever  made  their  way.  But  this 
one  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  long  way  ofi;  so  I 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  forward.  We  went 
at  full  gallop.  The  wind  rose  rapidly,  how- 
ever ;  the  little  white  cloud  became  a  huge 
moving  snow  mountain;  very  fine  flakes 
began  to  fall  wJbooi  us ;  then  the  wind  howled, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  could  not  see  an 
inch  beyond  our  noses.  It  was,  in  truth,  the 
bourane.  The  horses  stopped ;  the  snow 
began  to  bury  us :  Sav^liitcn  began  to  scold ; 
the  coachman  played  nervously  with  the 
horses'  harness— and  no  house  could  be  seen. 
We  had  begun  to  believe  we  should  be  soon 
barfed  alive,  when  we  suddenly  perceived  a 
black  olject  near  us,  which  we  were  afraid 
was  a  wolf,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
man.  We  asked  our  way;  he  replied  that 
he  knew  the  country  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  could  not  distinguish  any- 
thing then.  Suddenly  he  cried,  *'  Turn  to  the 
left— there  you  will  find  a  house :  I  smell  the 
■moke." 

The  coachman  managed  to  whip  the  horses 
Into  nnnsnal  exertion,  and  we  presently 
reached  a  hut  lighted  by  a  loutchina  (a  deal 
■tick  which  serves  for  a  candle).  The  ornn* 
menta  of  the  little  room  into  which  we  were 
oshered  were  a  carbine  and  a  Cossack  hat 
The  Cossack  host  got  us  some  tea  ;*and  then 
I  ioqnired  for  a  guide.  Some  one  called  out 
from  a  recess  that  he  was  cold,  for  he  had 
pawned  his  touloup  the  day  before,  for 
brandy.  I  oflbred  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and  he 
advanced  to  drink  it  lie  was  a  remarkable 
fellow  in  appearance  *  tall,  with  very  broad 
efaoolders.   He  wore  a  black  beard,  andjhort 


hair ;  his  eyes  were  restless  and  large ;  the 
expression  of  his  face  was,  at  times  agreeable, 
at  times  malicious.  He  preferred  brandy  to 
tea ;  and,  having  held  a  mysterious  conversa- 
tion with  the  host,  he  retired  for  the  night  I 
did  not  like  the  look  of  affiEkirs ;  the  hut  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  steppe— verv  lonely,  and 
ve^  like  the  meeting-place  for  thieves. 

But  we  were  not  robbed ;  and,  the  following 
morning,  as  we  left  to  proceed  on  our  jour- 
ney, I  gave  my  hare-skin  touloup,  much 
against  my  servant's  wish,  to  the  guide  who 
had  led  us  to  the  house.  The  guide  was 
grateful,  and  promised  that  if  ever  he  could 
be  of  service  to  me  I  should  be  served.  At 
that  time  the  promise  seemed  sufficiently  ridi- 
culous. 

We  arrived  without  further  adventure  at 
Orenberg,  where  I  presented  my  letter  to  the 
general,  who  received  me  kindly,  and  then 
sent  me  to  serve,  under  the  orders  of  Captain 
Mirinoif,  in  the  fort  of  B^logorsk.  This  did 
not  please  me.  The  fort  was  a  wretched  little 
village,  surrounded  by  palisades.  I  stopped 
before  a  little  wooden  house,  which,  I  was  in- 
formed, was  the  commandant's.  I  entered.  In 
the  antechamber  I  found  an  old  man,  seated 
upon  a  table,  occupied  in  sewing  a  blue  patch 
upon  one  of  the  elbows  of  a  green  uniform. 
He  beckoned  me  Into  the  inner  chamber.  It 
was  a  clean  little  room,  with  an  officer's  com- 
mission, neatly  framed,  hanging  against  the 
wall,  and  rude  prints  surrounding  it  In  one 
comer  of  the  room  an  old  ladv,  with  a  band- 
kerchief  bound  round  her  head,  was  un- 
winding some  thread  from  the  hands  of  a 
little  old  man  with  only  one  eye,  who  wore 
an  officer's  uniform.  The  old  lady,  on  seeing 
me,  said : 

"  Ivan  Kourmitch  is  not  at  home ;  but  I  am 
his  wife.  Be  Igood  enough  to  love  us,  and 
take  a  seat,  my  little  father." 

I  obeyed,  and  the  old  lady  sent  for  her 
subaltern,  the  ouriadnik.  While  the  servant 
was  gone,  the  lady  and  the  officer  both  ques- 
tioned me,  and  judged  that  it  was  for  some 
offence  that  I  was  sent  to  B^iogorsk.  The 
lady  informed  me  that  Chvabrine,  an  officer 
at  D^logorsk,  had  been  sent  thither  for  duel- 
ling. The  ouriadnik  appeared,  and  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  Cossack  officer. 

'*  Quarter  Piote  Andr^itch,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "  upon  Sim^n  Kourofll  The  fellow  let 
his  horse  break  into  my  garden." 

These,  my  quarters,  looked  out  upon  the 
dreary  steppe.  The  next  morning  a  little  fel- 
low, with  a  remarkably  vivacious  appearance, 
came  to  see  me.  I  found  that  he  was  Chva- 
brine, the  duellist  His  lively  conversation 
amused  me,  and  we  went  together  that  day 
to  the  commandant's  house  to  dinner.  As  we 
approached  it  I  ssw  about  twenty  little  old 
invalids,  wearing  long  tails,  and  three-cor- 
nered hats,  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The 
commandant,  a  tall,  hale  old  man,  dressed  in 
a  cotton  nightcap  and  a  morning  gown,  was 
reviewing  this  terrible  force.    He  spoke  some 
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Olvll  word.<s  to  me,  aad  we  left  b I m  to  G<i[nplet€ 
b  li  01 U  i  Urj  d  u  t  if*.  W  b  l^d  we  arrl  v  fd  at  his 
boiiH^,  w*?  fouud  the  old  oqe-^riMi  miwi  and 
Paliicbkii  lnying  ibe  cloth,  Fn'^eutly,  the 
ciiptAin>  dAugbier,  Marie,  madu  her  appt^ar- 
»DCL'.  Chvjfcbrltte  bad  ijeecribyd  her  to  me  ai 
ft  T«rx  fooUab  per&oa.  Siie  waa  about  Bixt^n 
^mt-M  of  a^.  bid  a  flae  fr^sh  colour,  and  waa 

1  did  Dot  IbiDk  tnuth  of  her  that  dnj.  Sho 
bluFbed  terribly  when  ber  molbsT  dtclart-d 
thai  all  abe  cuuld  bt-iog  bcr  bu(<baod  in  Lbc 
wn;  of  wealth  woA  a  fumb  aod  a  few  kopeko. 
We  talked  cbieflj  of  Ibe  poMlbilitj  of  stand- 
ioR:  ^  gej^e  from  the  Bacbkirfi ;  and  tbe  com- 
mandant  declared  that  if  eucb  a  eie^e  occur- 
red be  would  leacb  tbe  enemy  a  terribte  Ifs- 
*oo.  I  I  bought  of  tbe  twenty  invalid*,  and 
did  not  feel  quite  m  confident  on  the  Hubji^ct. 

Ivnn  KoLirmitcb  und  bia  wife  Vafi!^iUs?a 
were  very  kmd  to  me,  and  received  me  as  one 
of  tbe  family.  1  liked  the  little  ooe-eyed  offi- 
cer; I  became  more  intimate  witb  Marie. 

Father  Gara«iiii  aod  bit  wife  Akoulina  I 
wa."*  aUo  glad  to  me«t,  almoet  daily,  at  tbe 
commandfttit^a  boQie.  But  I  soon  difiliktd 
Cb  TabrI  oe.  He  tal  ked  1  i  Rb  tW  and  si  i  g  b  ti  ngly 
of  Harie,  and  eTcn  of  Yamtllssa.  Due  daj^ 
boweTer,  I  read  to  htoi  eome  amorous  vertsee 
1  bad  written  :  be  baw  at  once,  and  truly,  Ibat 
ibey  ivere  addrepced  to  MaHe,  lie  ridiculed 
tbem  mercileBslyt  &nd  told  me  that  if  I  wished 
to  win  tbe  love  of  Marie  I  bad  ooly  to  give 
her  a  pair  of  ear-riog?.  I  flew  into  a  pawion, 
and  aaked  him  bow  he  dared  to  take  away 
Ibe  character  of  the  commandant's  daughter. 
He  replied,  impertioeoily,  that  be  Fpoke  of 
her  from  personal  eiperience.  I  told  bim  to 
bis  tee tb  that  he  lied.  He  demaoded  satb- 
faction, 

I  went  to  t!ie  one*  eyed  officer— whom  1 
found  thread  I  ng  mnHhroomft  for  VagalllBsa— to 
a^k  him  to  act  ait  second.  But  he  declioed. 
la  tbe  eveniofl^  I  wajii  at  the  commaudaQt^A 
bouse  ;  aod  thftiking  that  night  tbut  it  might 
be  my  latl^  as  my  duel  with  Chvabrine  was 
to  he  early  on  the  morrow^  MaHe  appeared 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  Chvabrine  came^ 
ftud  hebared  so  insolently  that  I  could  hardly 
wall  until  the  morrow. 

1  was  to  my  time,  the  tieit  tnorniug.  behmd 
a  haystack;  Chvabrloe  was  aleo  pouctuaL 
We  bad  jast  stripped  our  coats  off,  when  the 
one-eyed  officer  appeared  with  five  inviilids, 
and  marched  us  oflf  in  custody. 

Vwiailissa  ordered  us  to  give  up  our 
swords,  and  told  Palacbka  to  take  tbem  up 
into  the  loft;  for  in  troth,  YaseiUi^sa  was 
the  commandant  of  B^logorsk.  Sbe  then 
ordered  Iran  Kourmitcb  to  pntuu  in  opposite 
corners  of  tbe  room!^,  aud  to  feed  us  ou  bread 
and  water  until  wo  repented.  Herb  waa  very 
pale.  After  a  stormy  dtjseassion,  however, 
our  swords  were  reetored  to  us,  and  I  parted 
wilb  my  adversary  :  feiifufng  reconcilement, 
but  secretly  agreeing  to  meet  ani^aiu  wht^n  the 
ftflklr  bad  quite  blown  over.    The  next  uigbt 


I  bad  an  opportunity  of  talking  atone  wicb 
Miirie  Ivanovna;  and  I  tearnn^d  from  ber — 
bow  she  blui^bed  as  ehe  told  me ! — that 
Chvabrine  bad  propowd  marriage  to  her.  bui 
ihnt  phe  bad  rtjfuJ^  bTm.  Thia  ioformation 
e}rplainrd  to  me  the  fellow's  measured  scandal. 
1  burned  to  meet  bim  again. 

I  had  not  to  wait  long.  Tbe  next  day.aa 
I  wa-H  biting  my  pen.  thinking  of  a  rhyme  in 
ao  tilfgy  1  was  composing,  the  very 'fellow 
tapped  at  my  window.  I  understood  bim  : 
seised  my  sword  ;  engaged  witb  bim  ;  and  fell 
preaenl\y™wouaded  la  tbe  thoulder,  and  in- 
sensible* 

When  I  became  ooce  more  conscious,  I 
found  myself  in  &  strange  bed,  SavlltUch  by 
my  side,  and— Marie  Ivanortia  also.  She 
asked  me  tenderly  bow  I  felt  T  Sav^Uitcb, 
faithful  fellow,  cried  out: 

'^  Thanks  to  Heaveo  be  recovei^,  after  four 
days  of  it! '^ 

But  Marie  luterrupted  him,  and  begged 
him  out  to  disturb  me  with  bis  loud  exclama- 
tions, I  seized  ber  baud,  and  she  did  Bot 
withdraw  it.  Presently  1  felt  her  burning 
lips  upon  my  forehefld.  I  asked  her  Iheu  to 
become  my  wife.  She  begged  me  to  calm 
myself,  if  only  for  ber  sake,  and  left  me. 

Although  tbe  barber  of  the  regiment  was 
my  only  medical  adviser,  I  noon  recoirered, 
I  and  Marie  were  engaged  ;  but  she  doubU-d 
whether  my  parents  would  consents  Tbis 
doubt  I  could  not  hi\\p  ^baring |  but  the  let- 
ter I  wrote  to  my  father  on  the  sut^ject  apponr- 
cd  to  both  of  us  80  tender  and  convincing, 
that  we  felt  certaia  of  Its  sueoeia,  and  gave 
ourselves  up  to  tbe  happy  dreama  of  lovers. 

I  found  that  ChaTabHoe  wa^  a  prisoner  in 
the  corn-warehouse,  and  that  VaFaili^a  had 
hifl  sword  under  lock  and  key.  I  obtaint4 
his  pardon  from  the  captain  ;  and  in  my 
happiat^AS  at  tracing  bie  wretched  calnmuj 
to  offended  pride,  forgave  bim.  My  father, 
in  answer  to  my  appeal,  re  fused  my  prnyer, 
and  Informed  me  that  I  should  soon  be 
removed  from  B^logorsk.  He  also  wrote 
to  Sav^liitcb,  and  called  him  *'  an  old  dog," 
for  not  having  taken  better  care  of  me. 

I  went  Ktrafght  to  my  roiatrew.  She  was 
bitterly  diF tressed,  but  abjured  me  to  follow 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  mbmit.  She  would 
tie%er  mnrry  me,  she  declared,  without  the 
beutMliction  of  my  parenta,  and  from  that  day 
she  avoided  me. 

Tbis  waji  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
seventeen  bund  red  and  seventy- three.  Tbe 
luhahitanti?  of  the  va^t  and  fertile  province 
of  Oreuberg  bad  only  lately  acknowledgrd 
the  sovei^lgoty  of  the  Czat,  and  were  yet 
discontented,  and  full  of  revolutionary  idias. 
Ererj  mouth  ao  me  little  insurrection  bubbled 
up.  To  suppress  this  bairaaaiug  state  of 
things,  the  imperial  government  had  erected 
fortresses  in  various  parti  of  the  proviooe, 
and  quartered  tbereio  Cosj^ack  soldier?.  These 
Cossacks  in  their  turn  became  turbulent: 
and  the  severe  meaanrei  adopted  by  General 
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Tymnbenberg  to  reduce  tbe  army  to  obedience 
ended  in  bis  cniel  marder,  and  a  rising  that 
coti  macb  blood.  Bj  severe  imperial  panish- 
meats  ibis  rising  bad  been  suppressed ;  and 
it  was  onlj  some  time  after  mj  arrival  at 
B^logorsk  tbat  tbe  antbwities  perceived  bow 
ineflR^taal  tbeir  cmel  punishments  had  been. 
One  evening  when  I  was  sitting  alone  in 
Bj  room,  thinking  of  dnlefnl  things,  I  was 
Knt  for  bj  the  commandant.  I  found  him  in 
eoosultation  with  Chvabrine,  Ivan  Ignatiitcb, 
and  the  oarladnik  of  the  GosBacks.  Neither 
Marie  nor  ber  mother  appeared.  The  subject 
of  onr  conference  was  the  rising  of  theCos- 
flMka  ooder  Poagatcbeif,  and  his  assumption 
of  the  style  and  title  of  Peter  the  Third.  The 
comn^andant  had  received  orders  to  be  on  his 
guard ;  and,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  the 
enemy.  Patting  on  his  spectacles,  he  began 
to  bostle  about,  and  to  issue  orders  to  have 
tbe  cannon  cleaned ;  and  to  have  the  Cos- 
sacks  kept  trae  to  the  imperial  cause. 

The  ooriadnik  bad  already  deserted  to  the 
rebel's  eaaipL  A  Bachkir  had  J>een  taken 
prisoner,  with  seditious  papers  upon  his 
persoo.  This  prisoner  had  been  bound  and 
secured  in  tbe  commaodant-s  loft ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  conducted  before 
OS,  and  be  satjected  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extract  from  him  a  description  of  his 
leaders  strength. 

The  commandant  had  scarcely  ordered  the 
Bachkir  into  bis  presence,  when  Vassiliraa 
rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  cried  out 
tbat  tbe  rebels  bad  taken  the  fortress  of 
Nijaiosera,  bad  banged  all  the  officers,  and 
were  now  marching  upon  B^logorsk.  I 
thougbt  of  Marie,  and  trembled  ;  but  my 
energy  increased  with  the  occasion,  and  I 
mi  onoe  advised  the  commandaDt  to  send 
the  ladies  to  Orenberg.  Bat  Vassilissa  would 
not  hear  of  this.  She  declared  that  she 
would  lire  and  die  with  ber  husband,  but 
tbat  she  thought  Marie  should  be  sent  away ; 
and  tbat  evening— tbe  last  Marie  might 
possibly  spend  at  B^logorsk — the  snpper- 
taUe  was  sarrounded  by  gloomy  faces ;  and 
no  face  I  think,  was  gloomier  than  mine.  We 
parted  early,  but  I  contrived  to  forget  my 
sword,  that  I  might  have  an  excuse  for  re- 
toming  to  bid  Marie  goo^-bye  alone.  When 
I  returned,  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms ;  she 
sobbed  bitterly  ;  and  thus  we  parted.  I  went 
home,  and,  without  undressing  myself,  lay 
down  to  sleep. 

I  was  aroused  by  tbe  entrance  of  the 
corporal,  who  came  to  announce  to  me  tbat 
the  Cossack  soldiers  had  all  deserted  the 
fortress,  and  that  bands  of  strange  men  sur- 
roonded  as.  I  thought,  with  borror,  that 
lfarie*8  retreat  was  cut  ott  Having  given 
some  necessary  orders  to  the  bearer  of  this 
unwelcome  news,  I  hurried  off  to  the  com- 
nandant-s  house,  as  the  dav  was  dawning. 
On  tbe  way  I  was  met  by  Ivan  Ignatiitch, 
who  told  me  tbat  the  commandant  was 
already  upon  the  ramparts,  and  that  it  was 


too  late  for  the  commandant's  dan^tbter  to 
be  safely  conveyed  to  Orenberg.  Terribly 
agitated.  I  followed  the  one-eyed  officer  to 
that  little  eminence  protected  by  a  pallisade, 
which  was  the  only  fortification  of  Belogorsk. 
The  captain  was  arranging  bis  soldiers  in 
order  of  battle.  In  the^dreary  distance  of  the 
steppe,  I  could  plainly  see  the  Cossacks  and 
the  Bachkirs.  The  commandant  ordered  Ivan 
Ignatiitch  to  point  the  cannon  npon  the 
enemy,  and  the  soldiers  all  vowed  that  they 
would  fight  to  the  death. 

Presently,  as  the  enemy  began  to  advance 
in  a  compact  mass,  Vassilissa,  accompanied 
by  Marie,  who  would  not  leave  her  mother, 
appeared  to  know  how  affairs  stood.  Marie's 
pale  face  was  turned  upon  me,  and  I  burned 
to  prove  to  ber  that  I  had  a  brave  spirit 
worthy  of  her  love.  In  the  midst  of  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  Pougatoheff,  the  renowned 
rebel  leader,  could  be  distinguished,  mounted 
upon  a  white  horse.  In  a  few  minates  four 
horsemen  advanced  ft'om  the  main  body,  aiL^ 
rode  close  up  to  the  ramparts.  They  werP 
four  traitors  f^om  the  fortress.  They  called 
upon  US  not  to  resist.  The  captain  replied 
by  a  volley  which  killed  one  of  the  four,  and 
the  rest  rode  back  to  join  the  advancing 
army.  Tbe  balls  now  began  to  whistle  about 
us;  and  at  this  moment  the  commandant 
ordered  Vassilissa  and  Marie  to  withdraw. 
The  old  man  blessed  his  child,  embraced  his 
wife,  and  bade  her  put  a  sarafan  upon  Marie, 
lest  she  should  require  it ;  tbe  sarafan  being 
tbe  rich  robe  in  which  tbe  dead  are  buried. 
The  pale  girl  came  back  to  make  to  me  the 
sign  of  a  last  farewell,  and  then  went  away 
with  her  mother. 

The  fall  of  the  fortress  was  soon  accom- 
plished. Our  soldiers  would  not  fight 
(though  they  had  very  much  affected  me 
when  they  swore  to  do  it),  but  threw  down 
their  arms  after  the  first  assault.  We  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  dragged  by  the  triumph- 
ant rebels  through  the  streets,  to  an  open 
place,  where  Pougatcheff  was  seated  sur- 
rounded by  his  officers.  He  was  handsomely 
dressed ;  and,  as  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
face  through  the  crowd.  I  thought  it  was  one 
I  had  seen  before.  Pougatcheff  ordered  the 
commandant  to  swear  fidelity  to  him  as  his 
lawful  czar.  Ivan  Kourmitch  replied  with  a 
defiance.  Pougatcheff  fiuttered  a  white  hand- 
kerchief in  the  air,  and  in  a  few  moments  our 
poor  commandant  was  swinging  from  a  gib- 
bet Ivan  Ignatiitch  shared  his  commander's 
fate :  and  then  my  turn  came.  I  was  ready 
to  follow  my  brave  brother  officers;  when 
Chvabrine,  who  had  found  time  to  cut  his 
habr  short  and  provide  himself  with  a  Cossack 
caftan,  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  whispered 
something  in  the  chiefs  ear.  Pougatcheff, 
without  looking  at  me,  said,  ''Hang  him  at 
once  I" 

The  rope  was  round  my  neck,  and  my 
thoughts  were  with  Heaven,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly released.    I  found  that  Sav^lUtch  had 
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thrown  blffisclf  Ht  t!i«  chiera  feet  and  told 
bitn  tbat  n  large  sum  would  be  putd  for  mj 
rmneotn.  I  van  ptit  aside,  and  remami^d  » 
b(jrnfit*d  pp*  eta  top  of  the  Hci;Dt;i«  whlcb  ea&aed 
A  Co«Back  killed  VaJ>«i1i!iim  wUb  bis  Bword^ 
at  ihe  foot  of  ber  busb^od'a  iribb^et^  and  tben 
PoagaUbelt  weal  to  Fatber  Garasim'fi  lo  din- 
Der.  I  ru^b&d  to  the  eoatmflndant'i  boii»«  to 
(iad  Marie  ^  Ibere  ererj  room  bad  been  raa- 
sucki^d  Freseatlj,  however*  I  fotiod  Falaoh- 
kfti  atid  fibe  told  mo  that  tbe  commaodant'i 
dauirbter  was  al  Father  Gnra^lni'ii  bouse. 
Wild  with  terror  I  rufbcd  tbUberT  for  k  was 
to  be  tbe  fCeue  of  Cowack  re  vela.  I  a&ked 
for  tbe  falber^a  wife  ;  aud  the  told  me  lb  at 
ibe  bftd  passed  Marie  off  a?  bor  niece.  Tbe 
poor  girl  was  infe*  1  retorned  bome  baetjij, 
pawiog  groups  of  re  Wis  engaged  Id  tbe  work 
of  flW^gt^ 

BaT^nftch  asked  me  whetber  I  did  Qot  re- 
member PougatcbeE  I  did  aot.  He  was 
sarpritcd  ;  and  reoiluded  mo  of  tbe  drunken 
fallow  to  wbom  I  had  gWea  m^  tonloup  ou 
fttj  way  to  Dreaberg^.  He  wa«  right ;  tbat 
drunketi  wandoror  waj  dow  tbe  stiecseiisfal 
Tcbel-cbief,  aud  I  anderstood  Ibe  m^rcy  that 
bad  been  extended  to  mc.  But  I  was  much 
troubled^  1  could  not  make  up  mj  mind  to 
leave  Marie  ;  yet  f  knew  tbat  my  duty  to  my 
country  forbade  mu  to  remain  m'lbe  mid.-it  of 
a  rebel  camp.  Wbile  t  was  tbiulclng  deeply 
of  theM  opposite  calls  upon  my  cooduct,  a 
Coapftck  amVed  to  tskf  Die  once  more  before 
his  cbit^r  at  the  comillandant^s  bouset  where 
1  found  PoQgatcheff  seated  at  a  tabic  covered 
with  bottles^  atid  jiurrotinded  by  eigbt  or  ten 
Ooasnek  officers.  Tbe  wine  luwl  already  ex- 
cited them.  Cbva brine  and  tbe  rebel  ouriad- 
nik^  who  had  deserted  with  the  Cossacks  from 
the  fort,  were  of  tbe  party. 

Pougatcbeff  welcomed  me  beartily,  aud 
bade  hi  a  offlcera  make  place  for  me  at  tbe 
b&nqueilug  table.  I  sat  down  m  sik-ncc. 
Eere^  ou  tbe  previous  Digbt>  I  bad  taken 
leive  of  Marie. 

All  were  on  good  terms  and  quite  free  with 
tbeir  chief,  A  march  upon  Oreuberg  having 
been  arranged,  tbe  officers  retired.  I  was 
about  to  follow  tbem  when  Pougatcbeff  bade 
mo  remain.  When  we  were  alonei  he  buret 
into  a  fit  of  laughter;  tdllog  me  he  bad 
gpared  me  because  of  my  kindness  to  him 
when  he  was  hiding  from  his  enemies,  and 
tbat  now,  if  1  would  serve  himt  he  would 
heap  favours  upon  me.  He  asked  me  to  tell 
blm  frankly  whether  or  not  I  beliei^ed  bim 
io  be  the  Czar.  I  was  firm,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  too  clever  to  bell  eve  me,  eren  if 
I  wcrt*  capable  of  tclllDg  him  a  lie  to  serve 
my  purpose.  He  promised  Uv  make  me  Held- 
marshal  if  I  wooid  remain  with  bitn,  t  re- 
plied tbat  I  bad  iworn  to  nerve  the  Empreas ; 
nod  tbiitp  if  be  wished  to  do  me  a  favour^  bt^ 
would  provide  me  with  an  escort  to  Oreo- 
berg*  I  told  him  that  my  life  was  in  his 
hands,  but  tbat  I  would  neither  serve  bim 
nor   promise    not    lo   bear    arms    against 


bim.  He  bebared  well,  &ud  aoid  I  should 
be  free. 

Next  morning  I  found  Pougatcbeff  mr^ 
rounded  by  bis  olBcers,  throwing  money  to 
tbe  crowd.  He  beckoned  me  to  approach* 
told  me  to  Leave  instantly  for  Orenberg,  and 
to  teil  tbe  garrison  lo  expect  bira  in  a  week. 
[f  ihey  threw  opt'ii  the  galea  to  bim  tbey 
would  be  well  treated  ^  if  tbey  reslBted  tbey 
mu3t  e.tpect  terrible  oonnequeucee.  He  then 
turned  to  tbe  crowd,  ajid,  to  my  horror,  pre- 
sented Cbvabrine  to  tbem  a^t  their  future 
governor  I    Chvabrine  I    Marle-s  traducer  ! 

When  Foogatohefr  bad  left  tbu  square,  I 
hastened  to  Fatber  Gerasim^s  bou^e  to  ham 
tbat  Marie  was  in  a  fever  and  quite  deliri- 
ous. 1  rubbed  to  ber  room— how  changtid 
fbe  was !  Sbe  did  not  know  me.  How  could 
I  leave  tbe  poor  orphan  at  B^logorek  wbllo 
Chvabrine  ri^maiued  governor?  Suddenly, 
however,  I  thought  tbat  i  might  make  ail 
baste  lo  Orenburg  and  return  with  a  strong 
force,  drive  the  rebels  away,  and  claim  my 
bride.  I  seized  tbe  poor  girFs  Ijurning  hand, 
kissed  it,  took  leave  of  ber  good  protectois, 
and  was  soon  on  my  way,  determined  not  to 
lose  a  moment. 

As  we  approached  Orenberg  we  saw  tho 
?tate  prieouers  with  tbeir  shaven  heads  and 
diflbgart'd  facep»  bard  at  work  upon  the  forli- 
Qcations.  I  was  couductod  direct  to  tbe 
general,  who  was  lopping  the  fruit  trees  in 
tbe  garden.  I  related  to  him  tbe  mieforiune* 
of  B^logorak,  and  pressed  for  help.  He  re- 
plied tbat  tbere  would  be  a  council  of  w-ar  in 
the  evening,  and  that  be  w^onld  be  happy  to 
see  me  at  It.  I  was  there  punctually.  A  cup 
of  tea  was  given  to  each  gueat,  after  which 
tbe  general  called  upon  ait  present  to  delibe- 
rate upon  I  he  state  of  afll^ini,  Tbe  question 
was,  i^hould  tbe  Imperial  troops  act  on 
tbe  offensive  or  defeneivet  He  declared 
tbat  be  should  require  au  opinion  from  each 
individual ;  and,  ae  usual,  be  shonid  begin  hy 
asking  tbe  opinion  of  the  junior  oflicers.  He 
then  turned  to  me.  I  stated  that  the  T^bela 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  resint  ndi^lplined 
army,  and  therefore  urged  the  propriety  of 
acting  vigorously  ou  tbe  oirenaive  :  hereupon 
a  little  civil  functionary,  who  waa  taking  bis 
third  cup  of  tea  with  tbe  help  of  an  admix- 
ture of  rum»  saggested  tbat  operatiou^  should 
be  conflned  to  an  offer  of.  seventy  or  one 
hundred  roubles  for  tbe  bead  of  Pougatchefll 
Every  voice  was  for  defensive  measures  ;  ftmJ^ 
when  ali  present  had  delivered  their  opinions, 
the  general,  tapping  the  asbea  out  of  hie  pipe, 
declared  tbftl  ho  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
tbe  eniigm.  I  looked  proudly  about  me  ; 
but  the  eonelusiou  of  Ibe  geaerars  speech 
turned  the  triumph  to  tbe  side  of  my  oppo- 
nents, for  this  gallaot  old  soldier  declared 
that  he  could  not  assume  tbe  re^ponBlbiiity 
of  aoting  agninst  the  decision  of  tbe  majority  % 
tberefore.  preparations  must  bo  made  ftir  a 
siege,  and  we  must  depend  upon  the  Sro 
of  tbe  artillery,  and  tbe  force  of  vigorous 
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torties.  I  returned  to  my  quarters  in  a  state 
of  wretched  despondency.    Poor  Marie  I 

Pongatcheff  was  true  to  his  message.  He 
appeared  before  Orenberg  with  a  consider- 
able force,  and  the  siege  lasted  long— with 
Tarioos  fortune  until  the  people  within  the 
wmlla  were  almost  starving.  One  day  when 
some  of  oar  cavalry  had  dispersed  a  strong 
body  of  Goflsacks,  I  was  about  to  dispatch  a 
U^terer  with  my  Turkish  sword,  when  he 
raised  his  hat  and  saluted  me  by  name.  I  re- 
eognised  the  ouriadnik  of  B^logorsk.  He  had 
a  letter  for  me— I  tore  it  open — it  was  from 
Marie.  It  informed  me  that  she  was  the  forced 
occupant  of  Chvabrine^s  house,  and  that 
witlun  tliree  days  she  would  be  compelled 
to  marrr  him  or  be  at  his  mercy.  The  girl 
implored  me  to  fly  to  her  succour. 

Almort  mmd,  I  spurred  my  horse,  rode  at 
fdU  gallop  to  the  general's  house,  threw  my- 
self idthout  ceremony  into  his  room,  and  asked 
bim  to  give  me  a  battalion  of  soldiers  and  fifty 
Conacks  to  drive  the  rebels  out  of  B^logorsk. 
The  old  soldier  began  to  argue  the  matter 
ooolljr.  This  exasperated  me,  and  I  told  him 
that  ihedaoghter  of  our  late  valiant  comman- 
der was  in  Uie  hands  of  Chvabrine,  and  that 
lie  was  about  to  force  her  to  marry  him.  The 
general  thought  that  she  might  be  very  happy 
with  him  for  a  time,  and  that  afterwards, 
wlien  he  had  shot  him  on  the  ramparts  of 
Orenberg,  it  would  be  time  enough  for  me  to 
marry  the  charming  widow.  There  was  no 
hope  of  softening  the  old  man.  I  wandered 
away  in  despair.  Out  of  this  despair,  grew  a 
desperate  resolution. 

I  resolved  to  leave  Orenberg  and  go  alone 
to  B^logOTfik.  Sav^liitch  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade me  from  mv  purpose,  but  without  effect. 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  briskly  past 
the  sentinels,  out  of  Orenberg,  followed  by 
mv  faithful  servant :  who  was  mounted  upon 
a  lean  horse,  which  one  of  the  besieged  had 
given  him,  having  no  more  food  for  it.  We 
rode  liard ;  but  night  had  closed  in  when  wo 
approached  the  great  ravine  where  the  main 
body  of  the  rebels,  under  Pongatcheff,  were 
encamped.  Suddenly  four  or  five  lusty  fel- 
lows surrounded  me.  I  struck  at  the  first 
with  my  sword — putting  spurs  to  my  horse, 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  escaped ;  but 
Sav^liitch  was  overpowered,  and,  returning 
to  help  him,  I  was  overpowered  too,  and 
tbrongh  the  darkness  of  that  terrible  night, 
led  before  the  rebel  chief  that  his  guard 
might  know  whether  they  should  hang  me 
at  once  or  wait  till  daylight.  I  was  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  isba,  which  was 
called  the  czar's  palace.  This  imperial  hut 
was  lighted  by  two  tallow  candles,  and  was 
finmiihed  like  any  common  isba,  except 
that  the  walls  were  finely  papered.  Pongat- 
cheff, surrounded  by  his  oflScers,  recognised 
me  at  once,  and  bade  all  his  attendants  re- 
tire, except  two,  one  of  whom  was  a  prisoner 
escaped  f^tnn  Siberia.  This  man's  face  was 
hideoosly  disfigured ;  his  nose  had  been  cut 


off,  and  his  forehead  and  checks  branded 
with  red-hot  irons.  I  told  my  business  frank- 
ly, and  Pongatcheff  declared  that  the  oppres- 
sor of  the  orphan  should  be  hanged.  But 
his  officers  dissuaded  him,  and  one  of  them 
suggested  that  he  should  try  the  effects  of 
a  little  torture  upon  me.  Pongatcheff  then 
questioned  me  as  to  the  state  of  Orenberg ; 
and,  although  1  knew  that  the  people  were 
dying  of  hunger,  I  declared  that  it  was  ex- 
cellently provisioned.  This  reply  suggested 
to  one  of  the  chiefs  confidential  friends,  the 
propriety  of  having  me  hanged,  as  an  |pu>er- 
tinent  liar.  But  Pongatcheff  was  a  gpf&ms 
enemy,  and  made  me  declare  to  him  thWfiie 
commandant's  daughter  was  my  betrodUl, 
and  then  he  bade  his  officers  prepare  supjitt 
for  us,  saying  that  I  was  an  old  friend  ^ 
his.  I  would  have  willingly  avoided  the 
festivity  but  it  was  impossible ;  and  I  saw  two 
little  Cossack  girls  enter  to  spread  the  cloth, 
sadly  enough.  I  ate  my  fish  soup  almost  in 
silence. 

The  festivity  was  continued  until  all  present 
were  more  or  less  intoxicated,  and  until  Pon- 
gatcheff had  fallen  asleep  in  his  seat.  I  was 
then  conducted  to  the  place  in  which  I  was  to 
sleep,  and  was  there  locked  up  for  the  night 
On  the  following;  morning  I  found  a  crowd 
surrounding  a  kibitka,  in  which  Pongatcheff 
was  seated.  He  beckoned  me  to  a  seat  beside 
him,  and  to  my  astonishment  shouted  to  the 
stout  Tartar  driver,  "  To  B^logorsk  1 "  The 
kibitka  slipped  quickly  over  the  snow.  In  a 
few  hours  I  should  see  my  beloved  Marie. 

We  drew  up,  after  a  rapid  journey,  before 
the  old  commandants  house.  Chvabrine 
hastened  out  to  meet  his  sovereign ;  but  was 
troubled  when  he  saw  me.  Pougatcbeff  en- 
tered the  house,  drank  a  glass  of  brandv, 
then  asked  about  Marie.  Cbvabrlue  said 
she  was  in  bed.  His  chief  then  ordered 
the  traitor  to  conduct  us  to  her  room.  The 
fellow  did  so,  but  hesitated  at  her  door — 
pretended  to  have  lost  the  key — then  said 
that  the  girl  was  delirious.  Pongatcheff 
forced  the  door  with  his  foot;  and,  to  my 
inexpressible  horror  I  saw  my  dear  betrothed 
lying  upon  the  floor,  in  coarse  peasant  cloth- 
ing, with  bread  and  water  before  her.  She 
shrieked  when  she  saw  me.  Pougatcbeff  asked 
her  what  her  husband  hod  been  doing  to  her  ; 
but  she  replied  vehemently  that  she  was  not 
his  wife,  and  never  would  be.  Pongatcheff 
turned  furiously  upon  Chvabrine,  and  Chva- 
brine to  my  disgust,  fell  upon  bis  knees  at 
the  rebel  chiefs  feet.  Then  Pougatcbeff  lold 
Marie  that  she  was  safe  :  but  Bhc  recognised 
in  bim  the  murderer  of  ner  father  and  closed 
her  eyes  in  horror.  However,  he  made  Chva- 
brine write  a  safe-conduct  for  Marie  and  me 
through  all  the  provinces  under  the  control 
of  his  followers ;  and  then  he  went  out  to 
inspect  the  fortifications.  I  was  left  alone, 
and  presently  Marie  came  to  me,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  pale  face,  dressed  in  her  own  be- 
coming clothes. 
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We  CQJoyed  the  teudera^Ba  of  our  njcijting 
for  tk  time  la  flileuce  ;  but  prcaently  I  iol<l  her 
my  pUn— how  tbat  it  w^  impouaibLc  for  ber 
to  ttCCompaDy  me  to  Orenberf,  wher«  fttarrir 
tiun  waa  pbying  krrible  ravagea ;— bow  I 
barf  ftrrtiDgc?^  tbEit  Sav^llUch  ahoiild  cooduct 
bur  lo  my  fatbef'S  houfre.  Remerobering  my 
fiithtT^^  Utter,  tbe  besUated;  but,  at  leijgtb, 
my  urgum^jQla  prevailed,  la  ftn  hour  mf 
fiftiu-cuoilucl  arrived* 

Wu  followed  In  a  few  boura,  travelling  In 
an  old  carriage  tbnt  bud  belongc^d  to  Marie's 
ffah*.rt  Pftlaebka  being  in  aUetidaace  upon 
UhvW*  A  little  flfter  nlglitfaU  we  arrtvcju  nt 
a  itauU  towu  which  we  Wlit^ved  to  be  in  tbc 
pcntitfFaioa  of  the  re  beta ;  bdt,  on  giving  Fou' 
gilchelTB  pass- word  to  the  fieutioels,  we  were 
inilaatlj  vorrouuded  by  Ro^iim  soldierfi^  and 
I  wnfl  burrled  olf  to  prlsou-  I  d<»niftud(?d  an 
Jutf^rview  wUb  tbe  commaQdiug  officer;  but 
tbin  woi  refund ;  aud  I  was  told  tbe  ttJiyor 
bad  ordered  Mario  to  be  takea  to  bim.  Blind 
with  fury,  I  rushed  paal  the  sentinels  direct 
into  tbe  major*&  rootu,  where  1  foood  him 
Sfftmiilirig  with  bi»  olBctfrf,  In  a  momcjnt  I 
ri-cogiuaed  biro,— as  Lbs  commttadtr—Low- 
rill*^  who  bad  lightened  my  purse  at  Sim- 
birsk. 

Mu  received  me  wTtb  a  bcarty  greeting,  and 
begtba  lo  rally  mo  about  mj  travellieg  com- 
panion ;  but  mj  eiplanatioo^  quieted  hh 
railUfy,  and  be  went  to  make  bia  excui*egi  to 
Harte  for  bin  rude  message,  and  to  provide! 
her  with  tbe  best  lodging  tbe  towu  afforded, 
I  ftupped  with  Liowntie  that  night,  and  agreed 
to  do  my  duty,  byjnlning  his  troop  at  ouco^ 
and  £e tiding  my  betrothed  ou  to  Sinibirskt 
under  the  earu  ofSavSllitcb.  Savilittab  bod 
niatty  objeetiona,  but  £  overpowered  tbtm  ; 
attd  Marie  ^hi^d  many  tears,  but  I  kissed  tbe  id 
»way  before  we  pJirLed. 

The  vigoroiifl  opertvtloiis  of  tbe  following 
ppring  brought  muuy  ruvereea  to  rougatcbeff; 
at  !fv«t  be  waa  taken.  L  jumptd  for  joy.  I 
tbotild  oloap  my  beloved  Mario  once  more  in 
my  arm 9.  Lowrlue  laughed  at  my  cxlrava^ 
garit  delight. 

I  w&s  about  to  depart  for  my  faiberV  bouse 
YtUeti  Lowrine  entered  my  room,  and  j^howed 
rot!  an  order  for  my  arrest^  and  eafe  convey- 
ance to  Kazan,  to  giTfl  evidence  agatnat 
I'ougfttcbeff.  Thifl  drove  ohi  nearly  mad  with 
d'BappoiutmcGt.  There  was  no  evosJon  to  be 
tbn light  of,  and  I  wns  escorted  oq  my  way  to 
Ka^aii,  between  two  bn-ssara  with  drawn 
B words.  I  found  this  place  aimoBt  in  aehe^ 
Here  I  was  at  once  placed  in  irons,  and 
locked  up  in  a  wretched  cell  But  my  con- 
BCJ^■t]Co  Wtt3  tranquil,  for  I  had  resolved  to 
tell  the  simple  truth  about  my  trandactions 
with  Pougfttcbeff. 

On  'Ue  day  after  my  arrival  I  appeared 
before  the  eouncil.  In  reply  lo  the  ques- 
tions of  ray  judgfj^"Who  were  evidently  pre- 
judiced agaiuat  me— 1  told  ©very  fwjt  m  it 
Wl  orcnrrud,  nuiil  I  came  to  Marie,  when 
I  BuddL'oly  tb ought  that  to  name  be?  would 


be  to  ruin  ber.  I  hesitated  and  was  BilcnL 
I  was  thou  confronted  wiih  another  pri saner 
— Cbvabriuc  1  lie  Itid  my  life  away  \  swore 
that  I  bad  been  a  spy  in  the  service  of  Pou- 
gatcbefl',  and  we  were  both  conducted  back  to 
priwa. 

Meantime,  my  father  bad  received  Marie 
kindly,  and  both  my  parents  eooq  lored  her. 
She  explained  to  them  tbe  innocence  of  mj 
connexion  with  the  rebel  chief,  and  they 
laughed  at  my  adventures;  until  one  day 
Ibey  received  a  letter  from  their  reUtioo^ 
Prince  Banojik,  tellEnjir  them  that  I  bad  tieea 
convicted  ;  but  that,  through  bis  inierference, 
my  punUhmcui  was  commuted  to  perpetual 
elite  in  Siberia. 

My  pareatfl  were  stricken  with  gr^ef,  and 
MarK  with  the  soul  of  a  heroine^  started  with 
Palocbiia  and  the  faithful  Saviliitch  for  Sl 
Petersburg.  She  beard  that  the  Court  w«a 
at  the  Hummer  palace  of  TsnrAkie-Selo ;  and| 
with  tbe  aa^i stance  of  tbe  wife  of  a  tradesman 
who  «K?rved  the  Empress,  gained  acoea»  to  the 
Palace  garden*.  Here  ithe  met  a  very  agree- 
able lady,  to  whom  ^he  told  ber  etory,  men* 
tinning  bow  I  suffered  because  I  would  not 
even  divulge  her  own  name  to  exculpate 
myeelf.  This  lady  listened  attentively,  and 
Ibtn  promised  to  take  care  that  the  petition 
on  my  behalf  should  be  preseDted  to  the 
Empress^  A  few  hours  alterwatds,  Marie 
was  Bummoned  before  the  Empress  herself,  in 
wboM  Ehe  reoogoised  the  lady  she  had  met 
in  tbe  garden,  and  I  received  tiiiy  pardon; 
tbe  Empress  being  convinced  that  I  wfta 
innocent. 

Shortly  afterwards^  we  were  manricd,* 

P.N.C.C. 

Tbr  thing  which  drove  mo  from  my  lats 
purchase  of  Longlield  Hall  in  Ctimbcrland — 
after  nine  moniba*  trial,— back  to  towu,  haa 
been  a  dead  Becret,  until  thin  prewut  writing. 
My  friends  have  found  a  mloe  of  rea:^ons  to 
explain  tbe  circumstance  :  cither  the  county 
familiea  ref^iaed  to  visit  ua ;  or  onr  income 
was  not  more  than  enough  to  maintain  our 
lodge- keeper ;  or  wy  eldest  daughter  had 
made  love  to  the  surgeon's  young  man 
at  Nettlf^ton  ;  or  I  conid  not  get  on  with- 
out my  billiarda  and  my  five  to  two  at  wbkt  i 
or  I  bad  been  horHe  *  whipped  by  Lord 
Wapshaw  for  Hding  over  his  bounds.  There 
was  more  behind  the  cuftaJn  than  people 
thought ;  and  a  thousand  other  good-natured 
explanations. 

The  actual  facts  are  these :  We  arrived  In 
Cumberlaod  at  the  clo^e  of  last  autumn,  and 
were  as  happy  frjr  some  months  us  the  days 
were  long— and  tbe  days  were  very  long 
indeed  \  everybody  was  kind  and  bospitabln 

•The  story  forms  Uie  Hiibfltaneo  of  Ibe  most 
popnlur  prcwe  fietion  of  tho  Eusflifin  poet  Pon- 
schkiu,  who  diwi  in  ot^bteon  bundrE'd  and  thirty- 
nine.  He  wtm  historiographer  to  the  Empernr 
Ku^oka. 
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to  !».  and.  oD  our  partR.  mj  port  becAm?  a 
pforerb  aud  my  daoghten'a  tout.  It  was 
-Blather*,  come  mod  take  pot-luck/*  from 
almost  way  neighboor  I  M\  in  with  oa  my 
valk5  :  or.  -  Mr.  Blatber^.  we  ««c  notfaiog  of 
Toor  good  wife  and  family."  from  the  arcb- 
deacoo's  lady,  thoagh  we  hid  beon  dlninir  at 
the  eliiistera  three  tirnn  wiibin  the  fortoight : 

er  "  Lord  aod  Lady  Wapj^faaw  hare  the ** 

bat  do;  tbe  fonn*  of  famlliaritr.  through 
vhkb  the  high  nobility  communicate  with 
tbeir  in ti mates  ebonld  not  be  lijshtly  qnot^d. 
In  a  word.  then.  I  was  a  popular  man  and 
**  an  acoemoQ  to  the  coaotT.*- 

In  f  be  early  spring  time  I  began  to  fed  tbe 
eoantry  gentlrman's  firet  grief:  it  came  OTfr 
viih  tbe  fwallowf  and.  like  them,  nerer  left 
my  roof.  Two  of  ray  acqna!n:ance« — mtrn  I 
bsul  nerer  esteemed  as  cTil  gf^nii — rode  over 
on  an  April  day  to  Longfitrld ;  Sir  ChuSn 
Stomp!  and  Biffin  Bi(Bn  of  the  Oaks:  ih«'y 
irete  nira^ally  cordial — quite  empreive:'. 
my  wifv  pnkwvqiieDtly  ob«<;rrt-d — to  all  of  n«. 
and  after  laacheon  they  de sired  to  hare  Forae 
eonremtioo  with  me  in  my  study :  that  is 
the  aparioKnt  wherein  I  kfrf^p  my  Landed 
Gentry,  my  ptomach-pump  (a  cap;ta'l  thing  to 
bare  Id  a  coanir^-hoaEe).  and  my  Mippvr!. 
and  tfaftber  my  t«'o  gnest*  were  ushered. 

**  It  ha.«  always  been  tbe  curtom.  my  dear 
Blather*."  nid  tbe  baronet,  "  for  the  teuant  of 
Longfield  Hall  to  be  the  president  of  the  Ket- 
tletoa  Cricket-clnb :  that  we  should  offer,  that 
be  should  acc^-pt  that  honor.  i«  due  to  his 
poiiUon  in  tb*  county"  (and  indeed  there 
was  fcarc*-ly  a  fiat  piece  of  ground  big  enough 
to  play  upon  in  all  tbe  district,  except  in  my 
paddock.  I  well  kaowV  "  Lather,  your  pre- 
dccey^or.waspreftidtnt :  Sing'oua?  president 
before  bin  :  the  Loogfieid*  of  Lon^fi'.'Id  were 

gres^dentii  time  o:2t  cf  micd:  and  you — 
lather? — ^yoa  will  be  pre?idtnt  nowT' 

-Of  course. you  w:il."  acreed  Biffin. 

'-Bit.  my  dear  nr/'  said  L  -  what  shall 
I  bar*;  to  do? — what  will  be  my  duties, 
my — " 

•*  Do  ?— rotting  at  all."  ict^rrupted  Sir 
Cboffin  S:amp«.  ■•po«ltiTelT  notbin;r:  you 
bave  no  dut:e.>.  orily  privilege*! :  let  u«  hare 
yoor  grossi  to  play  upon  {  dine  with  u«  on 
WedaeNiiys  In  the 'tent,  and  on  tbe  great 
match-days:  g'.re  a  cru-t  of  bread  and  a 
shakedown  to  a  swell  from  any  lonz  disiance. 
n<w  and  tbra  :  yon  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
festive  board — your  health  U  drunk  con- 
tlDDalTy — y-'U  arc  appc*&!::d  X-y  upon  all  the 
Dice  points  of  the  gamt:.  and  your  decisicn  i* 
final.    ItV  a  splendid  p'/«» :"  ' 

'-  Splendid  I"  echoed  Biffin. 

-But  I  bare  not  playt-d  at  cricket  for  this 
thirty  years/*  1  urgfd.'  "I  don't  know  the 
mleiL  I  enaldn't  see  ibe  lall.  if  you  wore  to 
give  me  all  creal'.on.    Vm  as  blind  a?  a  bat." 

*•  Ha.  hi.  T»rrT  ^ood."  langbed  the  baro- 
net. ••  A  bat— d'ye  see.  BJBn— a  bat  ?  Bla- 
tbers  will  do.  depend  upon  it :  be' 11  keep  tbe 
table  in  a  roar.    As  {.,t  the  game,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, it's  just  what  it  used  to  be— round 
instead  of  under,  that's  all ;  and  they  cut  a 
good  deal  oftener  and  stop  much  less,  per- 
haps, than  they  used  to  do !'' 

*•  Dear  me.*'  said  I.  ••  then  there's  not  so 
many  of  them  as  there  were.  I  soppose  !*' 

••Atid  as  for  near  sight,"  pursued  Sir 
Cbuffin.  "  play  in  spectaclt&  Bumpshus.  our 
groat  wicket-keeper,  be  plays  in  spectacles ; 
Grogram.  your  Tice-pre«id'ent.  he  play*  in 
spectacles ;  it's  considered  rather  an  adran- 
tage.-' 

••  Certainly."  echoed  Biffin.  ••  it's  a  great 
adrantage." 

** So  imd-bye.  Blathers." sa'd  both  g«ntle- 
men  rising:  the  first  of  May  is  our  meeting 
day,  and  the  tent  must  be  up  and  ereryth'ng 
arranged,  of  course,  by  that  time  :  but  Gro- 
gram will  write  and  let  you  know  erery  par- 
ticular.*' 

'•  And  that  was  bow  I  was  made  P.X.C.G.. 
almoi^t  without  a  struggle. 

In  the  cour*e  of  a  week  I  received  a  letter 
frrmi  Grogram.  saying  that  there  would  1m?  no 
difficulty  whatever  al»ut  any  thin  it  :  he  would 
wttle  about  the  dining-tent.  and  tbe  dress:ng- 
t<.*nt.  and  the  cooking- tent,  and  I  should  only 
have  the  contracts  for  food  and  tbe  wine- 
tasting  to  manage:  the  hiring  of  a  bonlfr, 
tbe  cutting  and  rolling  of  tbe  gra^  The 
coming  matches  for  the  year — I  shnuM  of 
course,  arrange  about  myself:  and  I  mu<>t  be 
snre.  be  wrote,  to  let  all' the  members  of  tbe 
club  know  of  the  day  of  meeting,  and  all  the 
playing  members  of  every  match-day.  a;id  to 
dun  Lord  Wapshaw  for  'his  two  yi-ars'-due 
subscriptions,  as  the  treasurer  Hid  n't  like  to 
— with  some  other  little  matters :  and.  by  ihe 
bye.  did  I  happen  to  have  my  cricket  to^i:<  ry 
complete  yet !  as.  if  not.  he  (Grogram"  crmid 
let  me  have  a  registered  belt  alm<^-t  for 
nothing,  because  he  had  grown  out  of  it.  he 
wa«  sorry  to  say.  himself :  also  some  impror^d 
galran'L«ed  india-rubber  leg-gcsrds.  and  Fome 
tubular  batting- gloves,  and  a  catap:: It— re- 
markably cheap.  The  postscript  Fa:d.  ••  of 
course  yon  will  come  out  in  fiannels  aod 
spike-soles." 

••  I  really  tbouzbt  when  I  first  read  this 
letter  that  I  should  have  died  wi;b  anxi'^-ty. 
I  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Blathers,  and  sb*;  f^-rfy 
burst  into  tearsL  and  it  was  boars  h-efop?  we 
could  either  of  us  look  our  difficuliies  cal-nly 
in  the  face.  Flannels !  I  had  at  that  mom ont 
upon  my  person  tbe  only  description  of 
flannel  garment  wb:cb  I  poswrs-^'d — ai.rkin 
coming  down  no  distance  at  all.  aid  not 
to  be  dreamt  of  a*  a  recoption-dre«  to 
the  club  and  half  the  county  upon  the  f  r*t 
of  May :  spike-soles  I  did  happen  to  hare. 
herring  a  skater,  and  set  then  out  accordin^rly  ; 
but  what  pa^il!?  use  a  pair  of  skat.-s  c'«:ild 
>ie  for  cricket  I  could  not  imagine.  The  res;  . 
of  tbe  things  I  scat  to  Grozrara  f-r.  who  ! 
accommo-iated  me  with  tbem  v^ry  c.-od- 
naiarediy  for  Sfreen  poncd.%  fifleen  •'hnii-izs. 
1  put  them  all  on — one  way  and  anoibvr— 


biit  could  make  no  u^  of  the  catapult,  except 
to  si  I  in  itf  atid  mj  joangeil  child  had  con- 
vulslousi  becauae  she  iob1>edf  Pa  looked  m 
like  that  dreadful  direr  who  lived  in  the 
pond  ot  the  Poljteclmic. 

I  i*Hiicd  all  the  circulars^  aad  eigned  my- 
«elf  tli(3  obedient  servant  of  two  huadrt^d 
aiiil  fortj-six  etrangu  gentlemeQ.  I  set  my 
gardener  and  mj  coach  man  to  roll  out  the 
<iricket-groutid.  I  tasted  the  bad  sberry  of 
the  three  N*?ttleton  wioe-merchaQtB,  and  miiiie 
two  of  ibem  my  enemies  for  life.  My  ad- 
vertinetQ^nU  for  a  bowler  were  answered 
by  a  hos?t  of  youths!,  with  inimeaflc  pro- 
temlonw  and  verv  limited  employment  \  fiome 
were  from  Lord  *,  iome  from  the  Oval,  **  the 
Maribun  know'd  him  well  eoough,"  averred 
oue  youBit  geallemaa  ;  anolber  —  with  a 
great  bollow  in  his  hand  froM  coo^taQt 
praetlcG^afllrmedt  that  **  if  I  wanted  hart^ 
there  I  had  it,  and  do  raiatake  ?'^  by  which  he 
meant  that  Art  waa  enahrlced  In  hti  proper 
per^on^aad  him  I  chofie. 

The  first  of  May  was  as  the  poela  love  to 
paint  it  I  the  white  tents  glittered  la  ma- 
ehiue.  and  th^  fiaga  Uuttered  from  their 
tops  to  a  gentle  breeze  ;  the  wickets  were 
pitched  upon  tbe  velvet  sward,  a  fiddle  and 
{^rnopeau,  concealed  in  the  shrubberyt  wel- 
comed every  arrival  with  Se«  the  Conquering 
Reto  Comes  -,  and  th«  presldent^n  heart  htitLi 
high  with  the  «en&c  of  his  poetlion*  I  was 
attired  in  mj  full  diving-dre»f  over  the  Kel- 
tleton  uniform,  and  1  hf:ld  It  b»i  ia  my  right 
hand*  The  «idei  were  choBen,  and  the  game 
began;  Ibe  carHagea  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  formed  a  briillant  circle  round  the 
groiitid  :  a  Hying  ball,  etruck  by  a  hand  more 
akilful  than  common,  gave  their  situation  the 
least  touch  of  p^rll  to  enhanco  it.  1  myself 
waa.  ptaced  at  one  of  the  wickete,  and  my 
new  bowler  w^at  placed  opposite  to  me  ;  he  and 
I  had  ^raetiacd  together  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  he  ktii<w  the  balls  I  liked.  I  Fcnt  the 
alsth  out  ia  the  left  with  a  great  bang,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  bat  Gro gram— who  Is 
a  pernon  of  saturnine  diftpositlon — aod  got 
three'  runs  ;  alasE  the  unprorcssional  Wilkins 
— the  swiftest  rou ad-band  in  tJie  club — then 
inherited  the  mispion  of  my  destruction  by 
bowlitig  to  me  \  the  whizz  of  his  balls  abso- 
lutely took  away  my  Ureal h,  and,  if  they 
bad  itruck  me,  would  douhtlesH  have  taken 
away  my  legs.  Unt  I  placed  the  bai  reso- 
lutely la  the  earth,  and  cowered  behind  it  oa 
well  as  1  could  manage.  At  last,  afttr  a 
warning  cry  of  Play  I— about  as  Inappropriate 
a  name  as  he  could  have  calkd  U— a  tornado 
seemed  to  sweep  past  me,  full  owed  by  a 
imaek  as  of  the  resistance  of  (leHh,  and  the 
wicket-keeper  ejaculated  *^  Out  1"  to  my  in- 
finite joy. 

Then  came  the  happy  time  of  cricket. 
The  danger  of  the  thing  being  over  for  that 
whok  innings,  yoQ  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  lie  on  the  ground  with  a  cigar,  and 
explain   bow   you    had    intended    to   bare 


caught  that  ball,  and  hit  it  between  long 
field  off  and  cover  point ;  when  you  holloa 
out,  "Buiier^fingerst"  and  *' Wide  I"  and 
'*  Run  it  ouir^  My  happinesa,  however,  was 
but  of  short  duration  ;  the  new  bowler  de- 
livered bis  deadly  wpapon  ag»io6t  the  rest 
in  a  manner  he  had  known  better  than  to 
practise  upon  me  Wilkina,  too,  aeemed  to 
derive  new  strength  from  every  ball  he 
itrnek  toward^^  the  f^ky,  and  reaped  the  air 
with  that  tremendous  arm  of  hia  more 
terribly  than  ever.  In  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutesj  we  were  fagging  out  on  our  side. 
The  president  bad  hla  choice  of  placea  ;  and, 
having  observed  that  the  wicket-keepers  bad 
either  stopped  the  halls,  or  much  diminished 
Iheir  velocHy  before  they  had  arrived  at  long* 
iiop^  L  declared  for  that  bappy  post.  Alaa  i 
this  was  ihe  coie  no  longer.  Swift  oa 
thought,  and  infinitely  more  substantial,  the 
balls  ruHhed  with  nnabattid  fury  beside  me  ^ 
hardly,  by  leaping  into  the  air»  and  stretch- 
ing my  legs  very  wide  apart,  could  I  escape 
the  fL'arfui  concussion.  **Slop  ^eml  Stop 
^em  1"  screamed  the  flfcldurs.  *'  Why  the 
deuce  don* t  he  stop  Vra?^bawlod  old  Grog^ 
ram,  mdlgnantly.  So  I  waited  my  oppor- 
tunity, watching;  hat  in  band,  till  one  came 
slower  than  usua)  \  and  then  I  pounced  upon 
him  from  behind^  at  a  boy  does  on  a  butter- 
fly. The  crown  of  my  hat  vrm  carried  away, 
indeed,  but  the  lulgsile  could  not  force  its 
way  tliroLigb  my  person,  and  I  threw  It  up 
to  the  maa  that  hallo 'd  for  it  most  in  tri- 
umph ;  but  my  reputation  as  a  cricketer  was 
gone  for  ever. 

At  dinner  I  was  comparatively  soecessfttL 
Lord  Wapshaw  was  on  my  right  j  Sir  Chuffln 
Stumpii  on  my  left ;  two  long  lines  of  gen- 
tle meti  In  flannels  were  terminated^  per- 
spectively,  by  Grogram,  opposite  ;  the  arch- 
deacon said  grace  ;  my  new  bowler  assisted 
in  wiiiting  at  table  ;  and  everything  was 
upon  the  most  gorgeous  scale.  Presently, 
however,  the  ram  came  down  in  torrents, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  patent  imperv  ionsnees  of 
the  tent,  as  vouched  for  by  the  vice-president, 
some  umbrellas  had  to  be  borrowed  from  tho 
hdl  (which  were  never  returned).  After 
dinner,  there  was  a  friend  of  bis  lordship  to 
bo  bailotted  for,  and  I  distributed  the  little 
ImllSf  aa  directed,  and  sent  round  the  box. 
The  rule  of  esclusion  was  one  black  balMn 
ten.  There  were  four  black  balls  lo  thirty 
white  bulla,  and  I  had  to  publish  the  fact  to 
all  prcaenl. 

''  My  friend  black-balled,  tirf'  «ald  the 
ira¥cil>le  peer.  **  Impossible  T  Did  yon  do 
it? — did  you? — did  you?"  he  asked  of 
everybody  successively,  amidst  roars  of 
laughter  at  his  utter  wont  of  apprrclation  of 
the  fundamentfll  end  and  aim  of  the  mstitu- 
lion  of  vote  by  ballot.  "  There  must  be 
some  mistake,  sir,"  said  ho,  when  tb?y  had 
each  end  all  declined  lo  satisfy  euch  an 
eitraordiunry  cnqub-y.  *'Mr.  Blathersi  try 
them  again,'' 
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This  time  there  were  four  white  balls  to 
thirty  black  ones,  a  melancholj  result  which 
I  bad  also  to  anaoanoe.  His  lordship  left 
the  tent — the  marqaee,  somcbodj  observed^ 
like  a  maniac;  and  thoagh  I  swear  I  did 
not  blackball  his  man,  he  never  asked  me 
to  HlUham  Castle  again  ^m  that  day  to 
this. 

Now  the  season  had  begun,  I  became  inun- 
dated with  letters  from  the  presidents  of 
other  crtcket-clobe,  requesting  the  N.C.C.  to 
play  them  on  some  particular  day ;  which,  if 
ft  suited  Wilkins.  was  invariably  inconvenient 
to  Grogram«  and  if  it  pleased  Grogram,  was 
sore  to  be  the  worst  in  the  year  for  all  the 
rest  So  we  were  requested  to  name  our  own 
day.  in  a  flippant,  skittle-playing,  come-on- 
wben-yoa-like  sort  of  manner,  throwing  upon 
me  stall  greater  respooBibilities.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  the  Levant  club  came  to  Nettleton, 
eat  our  dinner,  drank  our  wine,  and  beat  us ; 
but  refused  to  play  a  return  match,  or  to  give 
08  any  dinner  whatever.  Swiftly  Downham, 
E^.,  the  man  who  lias  a  European  reputation 
IB  mid-wicket-on,  honoured  us  by  his  com- 
paov  at  Longfleld  **  for  a  couple  of  nights," 
M  he  bargained,  and  stayed  a  fortnight, 
■moking  regularly  in  the  best  bedroom.  Swi- 
per,  the  professional  batsman,  also  favoured 
OS,  and  left  me  a  cotton  pocket-handkerchief 
with  a  full-length  portrait  of  himself,  in  ez- 
ehange.  I  hopOi— or  else  it  was  robbeir — for  a 
plain  white  silk  one  of  my  own.  A  whole 
school  came  over  from  Ghumleyborough  to 
play  uii,  and  nine  of  them  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  halL  Fresh  from  toffcy  and 
gingvTbeer  as  they  were,  I  was  fool  enough  to 
give  them  a  champagne  supper,  of  which  the 
confiO(|uences  were  positively  tremendous. 
They  were  all  of  them  abominably  ill,  and 
the  biggest  boy  kiased  my  daughter  Florence, 
mistaking  her,  as  he  afterwards  stated  in 
apology,  for  one  of  the  maids. 

Wednesday,  on  which  the  club  met,  became 
my  dark  day  of  the  week,  and  cast  its  shadow 
before  and  behind  it ;  it  was  then  that  I  made 
fend  with  Wilkins,  by  deciding  that  his  balls 
were  wide,  and  exasperated  Grogram  by  de- 
claring his  legs  were  before  wicket.  I  should 
not  have  known  how  these  things  were,  even 
could  I  have  seen  po  far :  but  I  gave  judgment 
alternately,  now  for  the  ins  and  now  for  the 
oots,  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  One  flne 
afternoon  my  own  and  favourite  bowler  ab- 
floooded  with  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  bats, 
qoite  a  forest  of  stumpfi,  and  a  few  watches 
belonging  to  the  members  of  the  N.C.C. ;  this 
was  the  drop  too  much  that  made  my  cup  of 
patience  overflow.  I  determined  to  resign, 
and  I  did  resign. 

Staying  at  Longfleld  Hall  any  longer, 
having  ceased  to  be  the  president,  I  felt  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  so  I  disposed  of  it.  I 
wrote  a  cheque  for  a  lot  of  things,  embraced 
Grogram  (whom  I  dearly  love),  and  left  the 
clab  my  catapult  My  last  act  of  offlce  was 
to  appoint  another  bowler— a  black  man.  He 


does  capitally,  Wilkins  writes ;  only— from  his 
having  been  selected  bv  me  from  a  band  of 
tumblers,  I  suppose— he  will  always  bowl 
from  under  his  left  leg. 

LAVATER'S  WARNING. 
Trust  him  little  who  dofh  raise 

To  the  same  height  both  groat  and  small. 
And  Bots  the  sacred  crown  of  praiso, 

Smiling,  on  the  head  of  all. 

Trust  him  loss  who  looks  around 
(To  censure  all  with  scornful  eyes, 

And  in  everything  has  found 
Something  that  he  dare  despise. 

But  for  one  who  stands  apart, 
Stirr'd  by  nought  that  can  befiill, 

With  a  cold  indifferent  heart, 
Trust  him  loast  and  last  of  alL 


THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  LIONS. 

We  are  in  the  Studio  of  a  friend  of  ours, 
whose  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  Beasts  and 
Birds  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  to  whose 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
Animal  Kingdom,  every  modem  picture- 
gallerv  and  every  print-shop,  at  home  and 
abroad,  bears  witness.  We  have  been  wanted 
by  our  friend  as  a  model  for  a  Rat-eatcher. 
We  feel  much  honored,  and  are  sitting  to  him 
in  that  distinguished  capacity,  with  an  awful 
Bulldog  much  too  near  us. 

Our  firiend  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
particular  fHend  of  the  Lions  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London.  On 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Family  dear  to  his  heart, 
he  offers — standing  painting  away  at  his 
easel,  with  his  own  wonderful  vigour  and 
ease— a  few  words  of  friendly  remonstrance 
to  the  Zoological  Society. 

You  are  an  admirable  society  (says  our 
friend,  throwing  in,  now  a  bit  of  our  head, 
and  now  a  bit  of  the  Bulldog's),  and  you  have 
done  wonders.  You  are  a  society  that  has 
established-in  England,  a  national  menagerie 
of  the  most  beautiful  description,  and  that  has 
placed  it  freely  and  in  a  spirit  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  You  arc  a 
society  rendering  a  real  service  and  advantage 
to  the  public,  and  always  most  sensibly  and 
courteously  represented  by  your  excellent 
MrrcHELL. 

Then  why  (proceeds  our  friend),  douH  you 
treat  your  Lions  better  ? 

In  the  earnestness  of  his  inquiry,  our 
friend  looks  harder  than  usual  at  the  Bull- 
dog. The  Bulldog  immediately  droops  and 
becomes  embarrassed.  All  dogs  feel  that  our 
friend  knows  all  their  secrets,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  take  him  in. 
The  last  base  action  committed  by  this  Bull- 
dog is  on  his  conscience,  the  moment  our 
friend  fixes  him.  "  What  ?  You  did,  eh  ?  " 
says  our  friend  to  the  Bulldog.  The  Bulldog 
licks  his  lips  with  the  greatest  nervousness, 
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win  Its  hts  ird  eyeft,  balances  tiimteir  afro^h  on 
bie  bandy  furek'ga^  an  J  becomea  a  h  pec  lac  it; 
of  dej«>cUoii.  Hb  iii  as  liUld  likehta  vagabond 
tt'lf,  09  Ibat  remark alrlo  hreiid  ivhich  Ibe 
Fruncb  call  n  boultfdog^ue. 

Your  blrda  (eajs  our  friend,  r^uminfr  hfa 
vorkf  and  addreeaiio^  bliiiJi^eirAgtiin  to  tbe  Zoo- 
logical Society),  *re  ii3  bappj  a^s  tbt  day  ii^— lie 
wds  abotit  lu  ndd^  long*  but  ghncca  ni  Ibe 
Ught  and  fitibstUut^js— sbort.  Their  natural 
hahilB  are  pL^rlVt^My  umkrr-tooflt  tbcir  Ptruc- 
tare  i»  weM-considert'd,  and  tbey  have  nothing 
to  d¥8lrt«.  J^jisfl  from  yuur  birds  to  tliose 
memljie^rs  of  your  coU»-cUnn  whom  Mr  Ro^fTs 
usiid  (o  call,  *■  our  poor  rtliitiotiR.^'  OtcoEirrie 
1  mean  tbo  raoi»kf;ik  Th<7  bate  an  ariitlcial 
climate  curefolly  prepari'd  for  thtsm.  Thi^y 
htLVG  tbe  bk'iw'rng  of  cungi<nlal  BOcit'ly  cart- 
f d  I  ly  *ec irrt'd  1  o  tb t m .  Tbt-y  ar«  n mo n  ^  I h c i  r 
own  tribi's  and  cmincxloop.  Tbcy  havci*ht*lvi!s 
to  **kijj  upon,  and  pfgcon-boles  ta  creep  into. 
Cracftul  r<ipt'!i  diiiigle  from  the  upper  Xtetkmn 
of  thpir  sitting-rnoui^  by  which  ihey  awing, 
for  their  own  enjoy mtnit,  tb<!  fasciaalion  of 
Ibe  fair  ^l<x,  and  tlic  Instruction  nt  tbe  In- 
quiring mlndf^  of  th(^  rim  tig  g^^neratioo.  Pjutii 
from  our  poor  ri  lationi*  lo  that  beast,  tbe 
Hippnpntauiof^Whatdo  you  mi'ant 

Tbi*  hi'^t  inquiry  h  odcfre^Kid,  not  lo  tbe 
Zoologfi^ii]  goeioty,  but  to  tbe  Bulldog,  who 
hns  deKcrt'd  bra  pos^itlotii  and  is  Fni^aking 
Way.  FusiinjE  bin  brui^b  lulu  tbu  Leit  thumb 
on  wbfcb  be  holds  hi*  palrlie,  our  friend 
leisurely  walks  up  the  liuUdo^.  and  Flaps 
bla  face  I  Even  we,  whose  faith  h  greatj 
expecl  to  see  bim  next  moment  wUb  tbe 
Bulldog  bjyi^lng  on  to  bis  nos4} ;  but^  tbe 
Bulldog  i«  alijertlj  polite^  and  would  eveti 
imm  hm  tuil  If  U  bad  not  been  biUen  off  in 

Pmwp  1  waa  saying  ^coolly  pursncs  our 
friend  at  bis  ea«el  again),  from  our  poor  fela- 
tjonft  to  I  bat  imperf^onatloQ  of  ^^nfualttyf  the 
Htppoput&mna.  How  do  you  provide  for 
ym  t  Could  h(^  find,  ou  Ihe  bnnka  of  tbe 
NIU,  sucb  «  villft  as  you  have  built  for  him 
on  the  banks  of  iM  Regetlt^e  eannl!  Could 
ha  find,  in  bl«  native  Egypt,  an  appfopriiLteiy 
fufnUbed  drawmg-room,  fitudy,  liathf  wasb- 
houHt.*,  and  Fpaclous  pleasure-ground,  all  en 
vutte,  &nd  always  ready  f  I  think  not,  Nof^t 
I  beseech  joitr  managing  committee  and  your 
nwttiral  pbilostophers,  to  corny  with  mo  and 
look  at  the  Lions, 

Here,  our  friend  eei£ea  a  piece  of  charcoft) 
and  lubLantly  producer,  on  a  new  canvftt 
itanding  qu  another  easel  ne»r.  a  Boble  Hon 
And  Lionels.  The  Bulldog  (who  defermtially 
ri'Bumed  bis  poiition  ftfter  btvln^  hh  face 
ilapped),  look«  on  in  maaif«fifc  uueaBinesB, 
If^pt  thin  new  pruieeeding  tbould  have  lome- 
tbing  lo  do  with  bim. 

There  !  myn  our  IricDd,  throwing  the  char- 
coal away*  There  they  arc  I  Tbe  roaje^llc 
King  «ud  QiTwn  of  qiiadruppda.  The  British 
Lion  is  no  b^ntrur  a  fictitious  creature  in  the 
Brlibb  coat  of  afmn.    You  prodnca   your 


Britieb  Lion  every  jear  from  this  royal 
couple^  And  bow,  ^ah  all  thi^  rant  amounl 
of  repources,  knowledge,  and  eTptrknct'  at 
jour  commaud,  how  do  you  treat  tbepe  rour 
great  ai  tractions  t  From  day  to  day ^  I  lind 
the  noble  creatures  patJenily  wearing  out 
their  weary  li^ei  lt\  narrow  Fpact'R  where 
they  have  bardh  riwm  to  turtit  a"il  con- 
demned to  face  m  the  rougher  weather  a 
bitter  Nor*- Westerly  aspect*  Look  at  those 
wonderfiilly-con^slructed  feet,  with  Ih^^ir  ex- 
qubilir  mnchlnery  for  alight  mg  from  ^priiiga 
and  leap!^.  What  do  yuu  coneeive  to  Iki  the 
kind  of  ground  to  which  those  feet  a.n\  in  Ibe 
great  foresight  of  Nature,  least  adapted  f 
UiM.ri%  Bmooiht  hard  boards,  p£rhap%  like  the 
dcGk  of  fl  nblpT  Yea.  A  atr*nE:t*  reason  why 
you  should  c boose  that  and  no  olhcr  flooring 
far  their  dens  J 

Why,  limven  prcsurve  us  I  (cries  oar 
friend,  f^jgbuiing  Ihi^  Bulldog  very  much)  do 
any  of  yiiu  keep  a  ctit  ?  Will  any  of  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  watch  a  cat  in  a  field  or  garden, 
ou  a  bright  f^un^hiny  diiy--bow  sbi;  crouches 
In  the  moiild,  rolh  In  the  naud.  Ixvsks  in  the 
gras^,  delight!)  to  vary  the  Furfnce  upon 
which  she  rti&tP,  and  change  the  form  of  tha 
^ubslitnce  upon  which  ¥hft  lakes  her  ea^e. 
Compare  ench  surface!!  and  mbsUnces  with 
the  one  uniform*  unyielding,  nnnnturaU  nn* 
elastic^  inappropriate  piece  ot  bumnn  ear** 
penter?  upon  which  thep«  benutifol  animal?, 
with  their  ve-ved  f^cen,  pace  and  rcpi^ct",  nnd 
para  each  other  two  hundred  and  fifty  times 
an  hour 

It  is  really  incomprebenslhk  (our  frknd 
proceeds),  in  yon  who  ebould  be  t&  well 
acquainted  with  animals,  to  call  thcRc  l^onrdt 
— or  that  other  uncomfortable  boarded  ohjrct 
like  a  Mangle  with  the  inside  taken  init-— a 
Bed,  for  creatorea  with  tbcBc  limbs  nnd  tbete 
babil«.  That,  a  Bed  for  a  Lion  and  Lioueaa. 
which  doea  not  even  give  them  a  chances  of 
being  bruii-ed  In  a  new  place!  Learn  of  your 
eat  again,  and  sec  bow  Mhe  goes  to  bod.  Did 
you  ever  find  ber,  or  any  living  creature^  go 
to  bed,  without  re-arranging  to  t lie  whim  atid 
sennatioa  of  the  moment,  the  materiwls  of  the 
bed  itself  t  Don^t  yon,  theZoological  Society^ 
punch  and  poke  yonr  pillows,  and  aettla  into 
SQitnble  places  in  your  bed;??  Consider  then, 
what  the  di^omtort  of  these  magniilcent 
brutes  must  be,  to  whom  yon  If-avc  no  dS-frsj- 
ty  of  choke,  no  power  of  new  arranrrcment, 
and  as  to  whoso  unchanging  and  unyielding, 
beds  you  begin  with  a  form  and  tubsiaiice  that 
have  no  parallel  iu  their  natural  lives.  If 
you  tloubt  the  pain  they  must  endure,  go  lo 
museum 9  and  colleges  where  the  bones  of 
liouH  and  other  auimals  of  the  A*)ine  tribe 
who  have  lived  in  captivity  uudfr  similar 
circumstances,  are  preserved  ;  and  you  will 
find  tbem  thickly  entiru!«f cd  with  a  graniiliitcd 
Buhstanee,  tbe  res^nlt  of  long  lying  upon  un- 
natural  and  uncomfortable  plane s. 

I  will  not  be  so  proBsing  a?  to  the  feeding 
of  my  Royal  Friends  (pursues  tbe  Master),  but 
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erpn  there  I  think  yoa  are  wrong.  Tou  may 
relj  upon  it,  that  the  best  regulated  families 
of  Lion»  and  Lionesses  don't  dine  every  day 
panctoallj  at  the  Nime  hour,  in  their  natural 
■tote,  and  dont  always  keep  the  same  kind 
and  qoantity  of  meat  in  the  larder.  How- 
ercr.  I  will  readily  waive  that  question  of 
board,  if  yoa  will  only  abandon  the  other. 

The  time  of  the  sitting  being  out,  onr 
friend  take*  his  palette  from  his  thnmb,  lays 
it  aside  with  his  brash,  ceases  to  addrera  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  releasos  the  bulldog 
and  myself.  Having  occasion  to  look  closely 
at  the  bulldog's  chest,  he  turns  that  model 
over  as  if  be  were  made  of  clay  (if  I  were  to 
toacb  him  with  my  little  finger  he  wonld  pin 
me  instantly),  and  examines  him  without  the 
8raall«»t  regard  to  his  personal  wishes  or  con- 
Tenlence.  The  balldog,  having  humbly  sub- 
mitted, is  ehown  to  the  door. 

'"Eleren  precisely,  to-morrow,"  says  onr 
friend.  *-  or  It  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 
The  balldog  lespectfally  slouches  out.  Look- 
ing oat  of  the  window,  I  presently  eec  him 
going  acnM  the  garden,  accompanied  by  a 
parti'coJirlj  ill-looking  proprietor  with  a 
black  eve— my  prototype  I  presume— again 
a  ferocfoos  and  andacious  balUlog,  who  will 
erldently  kill  some  other  dog  before  he  gets 
home. 

riiiuNCH^TERSTRiKi 

TnERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  apon  a  strike  among  the  opera- 
tives in  a  great  factory  district,  if  it  is  to  be 
worth  anything,  mast  be  ba.scd  npon  a  more 
dilBcuU  chain  of  reasoning  than  unially  goes 
to  the  consideration  of  irregularities  in'  the 
appointed  coone  of  trarle.  Perfectly  free 
comp.'titinn  regulates  all  prices,  it  is  said  ; 
and.  in  most  callings,  regulates  with  certainty 
the  price  of  labour.  A  self-a«lju?ting  power 
is  introduced  by  it  into  the  usual  machinery 
of  commerce.  So  far  as  regards  labour,  the 
working  of  it  is  that,  as  a  rul<?.  every  man 
goe«  where  he  can  get  mo«t  value  for  such 
work  as  he  can  bci't  perform:  and  eveiy 
man  n ho  wants  labour  will,  to  the  extent  his 
capital  allows,  vie  with  his  neighbours  in 
attempting  to  secure  to  his  service  the  best 
labour  he  can  meet  with  of  the  sort  he  wants. 
That  is  the  ordinary  cour^  of  trade.  Only 
the  true  price  stands,  and  that  price  being 
tbe  lowest  by  which  men  of  average  capa- 
bilities find  that  tbe^  can  live,  a  poor  trade  { 


entails  secret  hardshipa:   middling  trade  »  .  "P^o"'"^*^?' *°?  "f?*£''i?;.„Kth.«H  i\u.„rv 
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tition  when  a  mass  of  the  populutlon,  ignor- 
ant and  in  sore  need,  is  pressing  forward  to 
receive  a  dole  of  such  work  us  it  cun  per- 
form; or,  if  there  be  a  competition,  it  is 
of  an  inverse  kind— a  strugulo  among  thou- 
sands for  the  food  of  buodrodii ;  each  striv- 
ing by  the  most  desperate  offer  of  choap 
labour-- sometimes  even  an  hour*s  work  for 
a  farthing — to  secure  a  portion  of  the  neces- 
sary subsistence. 

Skilled  labour  is,  with  but  few  excrptions, 
subject  to  an  inevitable  law.  with  which  em- 
ployer and  employed  alike  must  be  content 
to  bring  their  operations  into  harmony.  But, 
with  anskilled  labour,  the  compulaion  set  on 
the  employer  is  in  no  proportion  to  that  set 
on  the  employed.  Wages  in  that  cavc  are 
nut  regulated  by  a  just  regard  to  the  fair  re- 
lations between  capital  and  labour ;  the  ques- 
tion among  competitors  being  not  who  shall 
bv  paying  most,  attract  the  most  efficif'nt 
Class  of  servants,  and  secure  the  heartiest 
assistance ;  but  who  shall,  by  paying  loa«t, 
take  most  advantage  of  the  necesHiiy  of  people 
who  arc  struggling  for  the  chance  of  only  a 
few  crumbs  of  the  bread  of  independence.  It 
thus  becomes  notorious  enough  how  it  Is  that 
cheap  articles  are  produced  out  of  the  life- 
blood  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The  cril  can 
only  be  corrected  now,  by  the  direct  interfer- 
ence of  onr  consciences.  Unwholesomely 
cheap  production  is  a  perversion  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  trade  which  will  in  cotir.Bo  of 
time  be  blotted  out  by  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion :  and  there  can  never  be  in  this  country 
a  glut  of  intelligence  and  skill,  although  we 
may  soon  have  a  glut  of  ignorance.  Parallel 
with  the  advance  of  mind,  then;  will  run  the 
advance  of  mind-work,  and  the  diffusion 
of  a  right  sense  of  its  valu';  will  bo  in- 
creased. 

Thus  it  will  be  ficen,  that  while  we  bell'.ve 
with  all  our  hearts  in  the  wholosomon«>-«  of 
the  great  principle  of  free  c:»mp(f!iiion — re- 
gard nothing  tm  so  reallv  h'tlpf'ul  to  the 
labourer,  so  sure  to  beget  healthy  tra^L;  and 
bring  out  all  the  powers  of  the  m«;n  inLMgtHl 
in  it— we  do  see  that  there  is  in  soci-ty  tmo 
class,  and  that  a  large  one,  upon  wh  cli.  wh'Mi 
men  look,  they  may  believe  that  conjp/.siion 
is  an  evil.  The  truth  is,  that  the  c-x.-t-rico  of 
that  class,  so  helpless  and  so  much  n'.ir.'.oi'fd 
is  the  evil  to  remove  ;  but  while  it  rrm:i:ii"— 
as  wholcome  meat  may  kill  a  misi  uitli  a 
disease  upon  him— there  is  an  unj.oiH.d  l.orly 
hurt  by  it,  requiring.  O  political  rr.K,orii..i| 
.nnon-mcat  and  medicine,  not  the  suli.tm.iul 
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price  of  anskilled  labour,  it  is  scarcely  sa 
in  each  class  of  men  posscaing  special  capa- 
bilities, there  is  a  given  numljer  only,  and 


the  aim  of  each  of  their  employers  is  to  do  ,  general,  P^Tfv;  ^^^u  '„  *J    ^  f^^ 
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the  formtttloD  of  a  true  gysktn  oribi^fapeutica, 
Thiit  which  willmaintain  ht^altfa  ie  Dot,  uecea- 
mdljf  thftt  wbbb  will  restore  it.  Ot'i&n  it 
hi-ppeiM  tbat  a  blister  or  a  purge,  tbough  tt 
woald  certalrilj  make  Bound  men  sick^  will 
m&ke  the  ioood  man  ^hole,  Ma^  it  not  alio 
he  that  what  U  ralnotu  to  all  aoutid  trade 
ihatl  bereafler  come  to  b«  knowti  as  a  locial 
m^clne  possesfl^di  in  certain  caaeBf  of  a  heal- 
ms  power,  and  applioahlo  therefore  to  iomc 
states  of  disordered  sjfitem?  We  believe 
tUat  a  great  many  discrepaticiea  of  opiQiOD 
itiajF  bo  reconciled  by  a  new  like  this.  Its 
justice  IB  hardly  to  be  questioned ;  although 
m  to  the  particular  appUcatloos  of  it, 
there  Ib  room  for  auy  amount  of  dIacuB* 
don. 

Thiia,  In  the  case  of  the  Manchester  strike, 
the  workmen— though  not  of  the  aimkiUcd 
elaaa— may  state  that  tdey  are  nnable  to  feel 
the  worklug  of  tbe  principle  of  competition  ; 
that  if  they  do  not  get  what  pay  thcj  like  at 
one  factory,  tbey  are  not  practically  at  lib- 
erty to  get  the  value  of  their  labeor  in  aij- 
othtir.  Even  the  population  of  one  mi  11,  throwQ 
out  of  work,  Is  too  large  and  too  special^  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  varioua  kinds  of  skilS 
poeieised  among  Its  people^  to  be  able  to  flad 
anything  like  prompt  absorption  ioto  other 
factories  j  but  o.^  mn.=tcrs  almost  always  act 
in  groapfl  for  the  deter miQatioD  of  wages^  it 
Is  the  population,  not  of  ooe  mill»  but  that  of 
flv^e  or  nix,  that  becotoei  discontented : 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
practltably  una1>le  to  better  Itself  even 
though  higher  wages  may  be  given  elsewhere 
is,  that  it  doei  not  better  itself.  There  ia  a 
Cttrioas  and  decided  Tariation  in  the  rates  of 
wa^es  paid  in  various  factories  and  manufac- 
turing town«  ;  TariattonsartificiaUj  bcreosed 
by  strikcfi,  but  the  existence  of  which  Fihows 
at  any  rate,  to  the  salisfaetjoa  of  the  opera- 
livea,  that  rattiK  may  be  arbitrary t  and  that 
the  natural  biw  does  not  work  easily  in  their 
caae^  which  brings  the  price  of  any  article  to 
Itl  josti  UQiform  level.  The  Mauchesitor 
niilefa  point  out  io  their  meu  other  miiaters 
who  pay  less  than  they  pay  ;  the  operatives 
point  on  the  other  hand,  to  maf«ters  paying 
more.  But  It  \b  not  in  their  power  to  carry 
their  own  labour  to  those  maatert,  ai  It  onght 
to  be,  for  a  free  working  of  the  principle  of 
coaipetitton,  Mccbanieal  and  aecidental  d  ifll- 
cuUfes  atand  completely  in  the  way,  and  they 
are  aggravate tl  on  both  sides  hy  habits  of  im- 
perfect combination.  It  is  jiii^t  to  state  these 
difficulties,  and  to  show  tbivt  thft  instiuct  of 
the  operative  may  not  be  al together  rt'pteh en- 
Bibles  ben  it  snggest«  to  hltn  that  against  the 
worfit  UTjF]iiBint^«?a  which  he  fecb  iti  the  syptt^m 
to  which  he  bclongp.  a  blister  or  a  blood4ut- 
ting,  in  the  shape  of  a  strike^  is  the  best 
remedy.  He  may  \m  very  wrong,  as  a  man 
is  apt  to  be  wrong  when  doctoring  himself, 
Thero  ifi  an  eicuso  for  his  quackery  in  the 
fact  that  he  has,  at  pi-esent,  no  physician  to 
call  In. 


The  difHcultles  of  the  case,  aa  it  iin  felt  by 
employers  and  employed  in  our  manufacture 
ing  diatrictfi^  is  aggravated,  aa  we  have  said, 
by  imperfect  cotubi nations  ;  for,  between  the 
trades^  unions  and  the  masters'  associations 
there  Is,  in  truth,  a  perfect  unity  of  interest. 
They  who  reduce  the  master *s  capital,  reduce 
hh  power  of  employing  labour  ;  they  wiio 
wrong  the  labourer  by  whoBu  they  live,  reduce 
bis  will  and  power  to  do  work*  At  preseutj 
men  and  masters  are  in  many  ca^es  oombatanta 
beeaute  they  never  have  been  properly  allies  ; 
tbey  have  not  been  contentto  feel  that  they  are 
fellow- workers,  that  the  man  at  tbe  helm  and 
the  man  at  tbe  oars  are  both  in  the  same 
boat,  and  that  the  better  tbey  agree  together 
the  more  likely  they  wIU  be  to  weather  out  a 
etorm. 

In  the  case  of  the  existing  strike  at  Maii- 
cheetert  we  have  read  carefully  the  manlfei- 
toes,  replleij  and  couater-repliea  that  have 
been  passing  between  the  opposed  bodies  for 
the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  public  : 
and  the  fact  made  to  them  of  all  others  most 
manifest  is^that  the  points  raised  In  them 
are  points  that  ought  to  have  been  raised 
very  many  months  ago  ;  diseuised  and  under- 
stood between  the  masters  and  the  men  before 
the  strike,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the 
strike. 

Upon  the  precise  points  in  dispute  we  can- 
not undertake  to  give  a  definite  opinion. 
From  each  party  to  tbe  quanel  we  get  half 
a  ease,  and  the  halves  are  not  such  as  tbe 
public  easily  will  know  how  to  anite  into  a 
distinct  whole.  Rates  of  wages,  as  we  have 
already  said,  do  not  appear  to  be  uniform, 
and  while  the  masters  In  Manchester  desire, 
as  we  think,  most  fairly  and  properly  to  bring 
a  certain  class  of  wages,  raffed  unduly  by 
strikes,  to  Ha  just  and  natural  rate,  pointing 
to  some  other  place  in  which  the  rate  Is  low, 
the  men  point  to  a  place  where  the  rates  are 
higbLT  than  at  Manchester,  and  say,  Come  let 
us  strike  an  average  between  the  two.  The 
offer  h  refused.  It  may  be  necessarily  and 
wisely  refused.  There  are  evidently  many 
accessory  considerations  that  alTeot  thtJ  nomi- 
nal day's  wages  in  this  place  and  that.  To 
the  publii;  out  of  Lancashire  it  cannot  be  gx- 
plained  fully  b^  mauifestoe?,  Between  mas- 
ters and  nieii,  if  they  were  In  any  habit  of 
maiut&ining  a  right  mutual  understanding  !t 
ought  not  to  be  possible  that  any  contro- 
vtrey  about  them  could  be  pushed  to  the 
e  3t  Ire  m  i  ty  o  f  ope  n  breach .  Tb  e  epi  n  ne rs  on 
strike,  head  one  of  their  do^^uments  with  the 
la^^t  words  of  Justice  Talfourd :  *'  If  I  were 
asked  what  is  the  greatest  want  io  English 
society  to  mingle  claaa  with  clasa,  I  would  say 
in  one  word,  the  want  of  sympathy,' ^  Most 
true  :  but  need  we  say  that  there  la  flympathy 
due  from  workmen  towards  employer,  as  well 
as  from  employer  towards  workmen  ?  It  Is 
essential  to  a  correction  of  the  evil  thns  stated 
that  the  operative  should  either  generously 
be  tbe  firat  to  give  up  hostile  prtundlces,  or 
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that  at  the  lemst  he  shoQld  be  altogether 
prompt  to  aecoDd,  heart  and  loal,  eTery  at- 
tempt of  the  master  to  establuh  a  relatioa 
of  good-will  and  eoofideoee  with  him.  Men 
rarelj  qaarrel  except  throagfa  what  ia  wisely 
called — ^misandentandiDg.  | 

There  is  boom  leaton,  that  we  will  not ' 
nndertmke  to  giTe,  which  caoses  Lancashire,  ^ 
althoogfa  bj  no  means  the  only  British  facton^ 
district,  to  be  the  district  most  afflicted  by 
mIsoiideritandlngiL    Nowhere  else  are  the 
masten  so  mneh  ohstmcted  hw  the  dictatorial 
q>irit  of  the  men ;  nowhere  else  is  the  law  so  i 
much  interfered  with,  by  the  dictatorial  spirit 
of  the  msfltefv.    In  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  aod 
the  west  of  England,  masters  and'  men  work 
generally  well  together,  and  the  law  is  more 
or  lea  obeyed  ;  machineir.  for  instance,  not 
being,  m  %  rale,  obstinately  left  nnfenced. 

Uany  pages  of   this  jonmal  hare  been 
derotca  alftady  to  the  discouragement  of 
strikesL     We   have   urged  inrariably  that 
the  one  perfect  remedy  against  them  is  the 
opening  ap  of  more  and  better  opportunities 
of  nnderrtuidhg  one  another,  between  man 
and  master.    In  case  we  may  be  supposed 
to  4ie  Ignorant  of  the  feelings  about  which 
we  reason,  let  It  1m  known  that  every  thought 
— almon  erery  word  —  upon    this   subject 
giTen  in  tlie  paragraphs  ^at  follow  will  be 
the  thought  or  word,  not  of  a  speculatiFc 
person  at  a  distance,  bat  of  a  Lancashire  mill- 
owner.    At  the  time  of  the  disastrous  Preston 
strike,  a  Preston  manafkcturer,  whose  men 
stood  by  him  honestly  and  well,  published 
at  Manchester,  a  litUe  pamphlet  ;•  which,  if 
its  couwel  bad  been  taken,  would  assuredly 
have  made  the  present  strike  of  Manchester 
i mp05Bi ble.   Mr.  Justice  Talfourd - s  last  words, , 
placed  lately  by  the  men  above  their  manl- 
f€8to.  was  then  chosen  as  a  motto  by  the  | 
mastersL     Coming.   tUs  gentleman   wrote. 
Into  Lancashire  from  a  dutrict  where  good 
feeling  subsisted  between  the  employer  aod 
the  employed.  It  was  with  the  utmost  sur- 
prise that  he  found  labour  and  capital  to 
be    in  a   state  of  antagonism   throughout 
the  country.    From  the  time  when  he  first 
began  to  employ  labour  in  Lancashire,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  has 
made  It  his    strict  boriness   to  study  the 
system  at  work  around  him.  and  discover  the 
real  sanses  of  the  evils  that  undoubtedly 
exist ;  aod  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that   the  main   cause   is  a  want  of  cordial 
feeling — tlie  absence,  in  fsctt  of  a  good  under- 1 
standing  lietween  tlie  parties  to  the  labour^ 
eon  tract.     This  feeling  mopt  be  established, 
he  adds,  or  the  case  never  will  be  mended. ' 
Such  understanding  does  not  come  by  any  ^ 
explanations  fh>m  third  parties;  it  is  pro- 
duced  only    by  direct  and    habitual  inter- ' 
conrse   hetw«>en    the    parties   too    often    at 
inue.     The  Preston  manufacturer  says  that 

*  Strikes    Prevented.    Bv  a  Preston   Mann-  i 
Uetnrer.    Oalt  and  Co.    l»St  1 


DO  doubt  the  masters  in  Lancashire  help  their 
men  to  be  intelligent  by  spending  money 
liberally  upon  schools  connected  directly  or 
mdirectly  with  their  mills.  Duty  is  done 
amply ;  and,  for  duty's  sake,  too,  to  children ; 
bat,  he  adds,  what  is  really  wanted  is  the 
education  of  the  adult  intellect  The  minds 
of  children,  having  been  prepared  by  the 
rudiments   of  knowledge  to  receive  ideas 

rhether  good  or  evil),  they  are  then  cast 
^  Irift  to  gather  and  continue  their  education 
L/  absorbing  all  the  notions,  all  the  nreju- 
dtces,  and  all  the  fallacies  with  which  chance 
may  surround  them.  A  dispute  arises ;  there 
is  no  sympskthy  shown  to  the  operatives  by 
the  employers ;  but  much  real  or  pretended 
sympathy  is  shown  bv  the  delegates,  who  tell 
tbem  flne-spnn  theories  about  the  lesults  of 
trades'  unions ;  talk  to  them  in  an  inflated 
manner  about  their  rights  and  wrongs ;  tell 
them  that  a  strike  is  the  only  way  of  battling 
for  the  right  Such  men  never  interfere 
without  widening  the  breach  on  which  they 
get  a  footing. 

So  far,  the  Preston  manufacturer  Fays 
what  we  have  felt  and  said  on  numerous 
oecasion&  Now  let  us  see  how  he  not  only 
speaks,  but  acts,  and  how  the  doing  looks 
which  illustrates  the  saying. 

In  the  first  place,  minor  acts  of  friendship 
to  the  men  may  be  mentioned: — He  has 
oncooraged  them  to  form  a  Provident  Club 
in  connection  with  his  mill,  and  given  tbem 
all  help  in  it  that  would  not  compromise 
their  independence  ;  at  the  same  time  he  has 
CQCouraged  tbem  also  to  support  the  benefit 
clubs  out  of  doors.  He  bas  liked  them  to  be 
led  to  accumulate  savings,  never  believing 
that  a  store  of  money  in  the  operative's 
power,  would  faciliUte  a  strike,  but  rather 
kuowing  that  the  provident  man  who  has 
aved  property  will  be  especially  unwilling 
to  see  it  dissipated.  Hetas  provided  his  men 
with  a  reading-room,  and  a  lending  library, 
nnd  secured  a  fund  for  its  support,  while  he 

s  removed  a  cause  of  soreness  that  exists  in 
.  en  well-regulated  mills,  by  devoting  to  their 
library  the  fines  levied  upon  operatives  for 
faulU  of  discipline.  Such  fines  are  necessary, 
-.nd  the  faults  for  which  they  are  imposed 

at  of  course,  loss  to  the  millowner  for 

iich  they  are  no  real  compensation  :  neyer- 
liieless.  if  the  master  puts  such  shillings  into 
his  own  pocket,  or.  as  is  sometimes  the  cam, 
iiives  them  as  pocket-money  to  a  w)n,  expe- 
dience declares  that  they  are  gradiTPd,  and 
sometimes  counted  as  extortions.  Let  the 
Me  go  to  the  common  account  of  the  icen, 
^  the  payer  of  it  instead  of  being  pitied  as 
the  victim  of  a  tyrant,  will  be  laughed  at- 
thanked  for  hi*  donation  to  the  library,  and 
fo  forth.  Practically  also  the  result  of  this 
=  stem  as  the  Preston  manufacturer  has 
Wmnd  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  finef*. 
Men  would  so  much  rather  be  victims  than 
imtts.  that  acts  of  neglect  arc  more  deU^r- 
minedly  avoided,  though  we  may  suggest  the 
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gcDeral  good  feeling  in  the  mill  as  a  mnch 
better  reason  for  the  greater  care  over  the 
worlc. 

Left  to  select,  by  a  committee  chosen  from 
among  tbemseWcs,  the  books  to  be  placed  in 
their  library,  the  men  have  been  found  to 
prefer  those  which  contained  usefal  know- 
ledge—such  as  manuals  of  popular  science, 
TO V  ages,  and  histories. 

So  much  being  done  to  promMe  among 
the  adults  increasing  intelligence  and  good 
feeling,  there  remains  the  most  essential 
thing,  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  system. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  this  master  to  pro- 
mote weekly  discussion-meetings  among  the 
operatives  in  his  employment.  Topics  of  the 
day,  opinions  of  the  press,  the  state  of  trade, 
questions  concerning  competition,  discoveries 
on  practical  science  or  mechanics,  especially 
such  as  affect  the  cotton-trade ;  and,  lastly, 
the  conduct  and  discipline  of  their  own  mill, 
provide  plenty  of  matter  for  the  Tree  play  of 
opinion.  The  master  takes  every  possible  op- 
portunity of  being  present  at  these  meetings ; 
and,  from  what  he  has  beard  in  them  concern- 
ing bis  own  mill,  the  Preston  manufacturer 
declares  that  he  has  derived  substantial 
advantage.  It  will,  very  often,  be  says,  bap- 
pen  that  the  men  may  fancy  themselves  to 
be  suffering  under  a  grievance  which  does 
not  really  exist,  and  which  a  very  little  ex- 
planation will  at  once  remove.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  real  grievance  may  be  in  existence, 
which  the  employer  needs  only  to  be  informed 
of  to  remedy.  In  some  millsi  this  master 
adds,— such  is  the  fear  of  the  consequence  of 
being  thought  a  grumbler,— that  the  men 
will  often  draw  lots  to  determine  who  shall 
be  the  bearer  of  a  complaint  which  may  have 
been  long  seeking  expression. 

With  one  extract  we  will  sum  up  the  result 
of  the  adoption  of  this  system.  "  I  confess,'' 
says  the  Preston  manufacturer, ''  that,  at  the 
time,  having  control  of  a  large  establishment, 
I  cultivated  a  habit  of  meeting  and  discussing 
questions  with  my  workmen,  both  questions 
affecting  the  public  concernment,  and  ques- 
tions relating  to  our  business.  I  confess 
that  I  derived  quite  as  much  benefit  from 
these  discussions  as  they  did ;  and  how  much 
that  was,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that, 
after  the  institution  of  that  babit,  I  never 
had  a  dispute  with  my  operatives.  And  I 
#ill  here  say  that,  at  those  meetings,  I  have 
heard  an  amount  of  sound  and  varied  in- 
formation, expressed  with  a  native  strength 
and  eloquence  such  as  would  have  surprised 
any  one  not  conversant  with  the  Lancashire 

r)pu1ation.  It  was  from  those  meetings  that 
derived  the  settled  conviction  which  I  now 
entertain,  that  the  operatives  do  not  lack  the 
power,  but  only  the  means,  of  forming  sound 
and  independent  opinions." 

Wc  believe  that  we  employ  ourselves  more 
usefully  at  this  juncture  in  setting  forth 
general  principles  like  these  than  in  any 
attempt,  by  arbitration  as  third  parties  in  a 


special  case,  to  introduce  that  which  the 
Preston  manufacturer  declares  to  be  only  a 
fresh  element  of  dlksord. 

THE  HALL  OF  WINES. 

If  you  mount  the  Belvedere  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  there  is  one  particular 
segment  of  the  panorama  which  forms  a  very 
complete  and  singular  picture.  The  right- 
hand  wing  (theatrically-speaking)  is  formed 
bv  Jiissieu's  famous  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
planted  by  bis  own  hands  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five;  that  on  the  left  hand 
is  a  clump  of  yews,  firs,  and  miscellaneous 
evergreens.  The  heights  of  Montmartre 
crown  the  horizon ;  the  middle  distance  is 
formed  by  the  line  of  houses  that  constitute 
the  quays  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
broken  in  the  midst  by  the  cupolas  of  St 
Pol,  and  a  little  to  the  left  by  the  barn-like 
roof  of  St  Louis  d&ns  Tile.  But  the  whole 
central  space  of  the  landscape  is  overspread 
with  what  might  be  a  lake  of  brown  mud  in  a 
half-dried  and  crumpled  state,  but  which, 
after  a  second  look,  proves  a  vast  expanse  of 
tiled  roofs  running  in  parallel  rows,  and 
slightly  diversified  by  the  tops  of  trees 
and  by  scarcely  visible  skylights  which 
break  up  the  gray-brown  uniformity.  That 
petrified  mud-lake  consists  entirely  of  the 
roofs  which  cover  the  famous  Entrepot  or 
Halle-aux-Vins,  which  Napoleon  the  First 
propounded  (by  imperial  decree)  in  eight- 
teen  hundred  and  eight,  on  the  site  of  the 
Abbey  of  St  Victor,  where  Abelard  had 
listened  to  the  lessons  of  Guillaumc  de 
Ghampeaux,  and  where  many  good  bottles 
of  ecclesiastical  wine  had  maide  their  disap- 
pearance down  monkish  throats. 

If  your  curiosit^j^  is  sufficiently  awakened 
to  pay  the  Entrepot  a  nearer  visit,  you  will 
meet  with  much  to  interest  Suppose  jou 
walk  down  Rue  Cuvier, — perhaps  one  of 
these  days  we  shall  have  Owen  Street,  and 
Faraday  Street,  in  London, — you  will  reach 
the  Qua!  St  Bernard,  with  the  Seine 
rushing  rapidly  to  the  left  and  in  front 
You  will  encounter  an  eddying  stream  of 
pleasure  and  of  business  combined,  as  if 
the  whole  population  of  Paris  were  dancing 
a  grand  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  together  j 
omnibusses  flitting  backwards  and  for- 
wards, —  Hirondalles,  Favorites,  Gazelles, 
Parislennes ;  holiday  parties  laden  with  eat- 
ables, to  be  washed  down,  outside  the 
Barri^re,  by  wine  untaxed  by  octroi  duty ; 
students  and  savans  bent  on  taking  notes  on 
botany  and  comparative  anatomy;  wine 
merchants  and  their  customers  with  mouths 
in  tasting  trim,  bound  either  for  the  Halle 
itself  or  for  Bercy  beyond  it ;  troops  of  chil- 
dren with  their  nurses  and  grandmothers, 
J  bout  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  watching  the 
lonkeys ;  artisans,  cousins  from  the  inte- 
rior, with  hearts  palpitating  at  the  hope  of 
beholding  living  lions,  tigers  and  boa-con- 
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ttrietora,  for  the  flnt  time  in  their  life  ;  not 
to  menUoQ  the  man  wbf  cats  jour  portrait 
in  black  papers,  with  the  Arab  who  jumps 
Into  the  air  like  a  gotX  and  lights  on  his 
fiirefeet  like  a  sportive  tomcat,  on  their  way 
to  compete  with  the  giantess,  the  learned 
pig.  and  the  fortane-telling  pony  at  the 
fbot  of  the  bridge  of  Aosterlitz.  From 
all  these  mundane  follies  the  Hallc-anx- 
Vins  la  aeolnded,  in  monastic  style,  by  a 
light  rmiling  coyered  with  stoat  iron  net- 
work, which  allows  it  to  gaze  at  the^anity 
Fair,  while  it  separates  it  from  too  familiar 
eootact  with  the  world.  It  is  in  the  crowd 
— withoQt  being  of  it— a  convenient,  friar- 
like,  differencelesedistinctioo.  Exclusiveness, 
bowerer,  of  whatever  kind,  is  more  apparent 
than  reaL  At  the  bottom  of  Rue  Cuvier, 
turn  to  vonr  right  and  yon  may  enter  at 
once,  JUMm  yon  prefer  walking  along  the 
Qnai  to  the  principal  entrance,  where  there 
ia  a  letter-boi,  in  case  yon  have  a  billet-doux 
to  poat  The  principal  restriction  imposed 
upon  a  strapgn'  Is,  that  he  is  forbidden  to 
emoke  anoogst  the  eanx-dc-vie. 

ITelL  BOW  that  yon  are  inside  it,  what  do 
iron  tbfnk  of  itT  Is  the  wine-market  of 
raris  like  any  thing  else  ?  The  name  of  the 
eiUablishment  puts  the  London  Docks  into 
your  head;  but,  bevond  their  commercial 
o«e  and  distinction,  there  is  no  more  analogy 
betwt^o  the  London  Docks,  and  this  little 
bit  of  fairy-land,  than  there  was  between  the 
cavema  of  ^tna,  where  Vulcan  made  pokers 
and  tongs,  and  the  slopes  of  Parnassus  where 
the  Mnaes  daneed.  The  Halle-aax-Vins  is 
not  «  bailding,  nor  a  labyriathine  cellar; 
it  is  a  complete  town,  as  perfect  and  unique 
In  its  way  as  Pompeii  itself.  Once  a  week. 
Indeed,  it  resembles  the  city  of  the  dead ; 
it  is  silent,  solltaiy.  and  closed.  No  busi- 
ness is  transacted  there  on  Sundays  save 
only  by  the  restless  spirits  which  will  work 
nnseen,  and  which  contrive  to  make  their 
escape  invisibly,  however  fast  they  may  be 
imprisoned. 

The  Halle  is  the  very  concentration  and 
Impersonation  of  French  vinous  hilarity.  It 
would  not  do  for  port  and  sherry,  which  re- 
quire a  more  solid  and  stately  residence ; 
nor  is  it  suflBciently  whimsical  and  mediaeval 
to  serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  Rhenish,  Aus- 
trian, and  Hungarian  volunteers  in  the  grand 
army  of  Jean  Raisin.  Rudesbeimer,  Voeslan, 
Gampolddiirchen.  or  Lnttenberg.  could  not 
well  sfljoam  comfortably  in  any  place  that 
bad  not  a  tooch  of  a  rained  castle  in  its 
architectore.  But  the  Entrepot,  whose  first 
stone  was  laid  little  more  than  forty  years 
back,  no  more  pretends  to  an  elderly  and 
dignified  mien  than  does  the  Bal  Mabille 
(by  daylight)  or  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs.  It 
is  as  tasteful  and  as  elegant  as  if  intended  to 
serve  as  a  sobarban  luncheon-place,  where 
yon  might  call  for  any  known  wine  in  Ae 
world,  to  be  sipped  under  the  shade  of 
flowering  shrubs,  to  the  accompaniment  of 


sandwiches,  sausage-rolls,  and  ices,  handed  to 
you  by  white-aproned  waiters  or  rosy-cheeked 
and  smart-capped  damsels. 

Great  part  of  this  town  consists  of  houses — 
summer-houses,  dolls-houses,— of  one  story, 
with  one  door,  one  window,  and  one  chim- 
ney; with  room  In  each,  for  exactly  one 
more  than  one  inmate.  An  extra  apartment 
is  sometimes  contrived,  by  means  of  a  bower, 
which  serves  instead  of  a  earden  —  there 
is  none — though  a  great  deaf  of  gardening 
is  done  in  the  Halle,  in  tabs,  flower-pots, 
and  mignonette-boxes,  wherein  luxuriant 
specimens  of  the  culture  are  observable ; 
myrtles,  oleanders,  lilacs,  orange-trees,  bay- 
trees,  and  pomegranates,  all  a-growing  and  a- 
blowing.  Favoured  mansions  possess  a  gar- 
den— sometimes  as  much  as  three  or  four 
mitres  square — bedecked  with  roses,  dwarf 
and  standard,  lilies  of  the  valley,  violets 
double  and  single,  irises  displaying  some  of 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  hollyhocks,  gilli- 
flowers,  blue-bells,  and  oyster^ells  all  in  a 
row.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  ex- 
cellent water ;  of  course,  to  servo  no  other 
purpose  whatever  than  the  refreshment  of 
the  aforesaid  favourites  of  Flora,  though 
people  say  more  wine  is  drunk  in  Paris  than 
ever  comes  or  came  into  it 

The  Ualle-aux-Yins  houses,  which  put  you 
in  mind  of  Gulliver's  box  in  Brobdingnag, 
are  raised  from  the  ground  on  separate 
blocks  of  stone,  to  keep  them  dry,  which 
suggests  the  further  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
their  being  flown  away  with  by  an  eagle  or 
roc,  if  they  had  only  a  convenient  ring  in  the 
roof.  Of  course,  the  houselings.— detached 
and  separate  ;  no  quarrelling  with  next-door 
neighbours,  nor  listening  to  secrets  through 
thin  partition  walls, — are  rang^  in  strectji, 
the  perusal  of  whose  simple  names  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  vinous  thirst  What  do 
jron  say  to  walking  out  of  Rue  de  Bordeaux 
into  Rue  de  Champagne.,  thence  traversing 
Rue  de  Bourgogne,  to  reach  Rue  de  la  Cote- 
d*Or,  and  Rue  de  Langnedoc,  before  arriving 
at  Roe  de  Touraine  ?  The  Barmecide's  guest 
would  have  been  in  ecstacies,  in  defiance  of 
the  koran,  at  such  a  feast. 

Moreover  to  make  things  still  more  plea- 
sant, every  one  of  the  euphonious  alleys  and 
streets  is  planted  with  trees  of  difierent  or- 
namental species,— the  lime,  the  horse-chest- 
nut, and  other  arboreal  luxuries.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  climate  does  not  permit  the  growth 
of  cork-trees,  bearing  crops  of  ready-cut 
corks,  including  bangs,  long  clarets,  and 
champagne-stoppers.  The  happy  mortal  to 
whom  each  little  lodge  belongs,  is  indicated 
by  a  legible  inscription  giving  not  only  the 
number  of  his  isolated  square  connting-hou^e 
according  to  its  place  in  the  alley  which  it 
lines,  whether  in  single  or  in  double  row,  but 
also  bearing  the  town-address  of  its  tenant, 
and  specifying  the  special  liqaors  in  which 
he  deals;  thus:  — ** 21,  Mossenet,  Senior 
&  Cie ;  Qnai  d'Aigou,  25.    Fine  wines  of 
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iheC6t«-d  OrcitUftr  Rue  deChamp(igti<»,  17.'* 
Similar  blugXBphieftl  fketcbei  Are  given  df 
olher  lords  or  otber  emnraer-bonw?a  whkb 
wiok  at;  ^oa  wUb  their  vencUan  UiudJ^ 
liehiad  tht^if  feoecB  of  trclliswork  cawred 
with  creeping  planu. 

The  grmmtl-pJao  of  the  Halle-iiux-Vtns  h 
formM  of  5qiiar'.'  blockft,  conalRim^  of  ma^- 
Eina^divMid  ai  rigbt  aiigleB  1)^  the  streets 
we  hav^  travofipcd.  Tbe  msigEtzinsi  are  appro- 
priaU>ly  tin  mid  itrter  the  rWers  of  Frauce 
along  whirT?ie  biinkBare  the  most  famous  viae- 
jards.  The  jftag&zin  du  Bhoiiet  Magazla  de 
L'Vonoe,  Mapaim  de  la  Marne,  MaiiBBiii  de 
U  Sflnp,  und  Magaeln  de  la  Loire,  will  servi? 
9^s^  guides*  tn  the  noQieoclatttre  of  the  reaC  of 
tbeffstahlUhmeat,  Five  principal  map^ea  of 
building  are  thus  divided  hy  clean-Rwept 
itreetfl,  whGPG  most  coospictious  ormitneiit?i, 
betfdi^s  the  little  thrifty  firtrees^  iirhor-vitiP, 
and  juniperji  in  tub**,  are  groups  of  all  ^orts 
of  roiL»|ii^  ijing  aboijt  In  picturesque  atti- 
ttid<?B,  as  if  tbef  had  purposely  arraj]|fed 
themselves  tn  tableaux  for  tbe  Aake  of  having 
their  portralfii  clrawn  ^  and  drays,  which  are 
simply  iong'iadined  plaaea  balancing  on  the 
axle  of  the  wheeU  on  which  the  ca^ksare  held 
by  a  rope  lightened  by  a  foar-handltd  cap!>taa. 
The  elevation  of  the  HftUe^atti-Tins  is  pyra- 
midal in  priaciple.  Tbe  ^routid'Qoor  of  th^ 
blocks  Is  crossed  by  galleries  from  which  you 
enter  cobwebby  rather  thmi  mouldy  cellars, 
whose  more  apt  denomiuation  would  be  the 
Bordeaux  word  ch&is.  Each  gallery*  a  sort 
of  reetongular  tunnel  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  metre?  Icng^  is  lighted  by  the  Eun- 
shiau  from  a  grating  abovet  and  is  traverafid 
by  a  wooden  railway  for  in  lis  to  roll  oq 
straagbl  and  soberly.  Great  precautions  arc 
taken  against  tire.  The  galkneR  are  closed 
at  eacb  end  by  double  doora  of  iron  grating, 
Tbe  sapeura  pompiers,  in  various  ways,  mal^ 
their  vicinily  if  not  their  preeence  felt. 

Other  ttorehtiiiBei,  boilt  over  the  grou ad- 
floor  150  as  to  form  a  lecfwid  story,  are  taste- 
lully  surrounded  with  terraces^  on  which  you 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  smoke*  These  upper 
magazms  are  approitcbed  from  tbe  streets  by 
inclined  plarics  ot  road- way  for  the  use  of 
vehicles  ]  pedestrian b,  by  stepping  up  light 
Iron  staircases,  may  more  readily  breathe 
the  air  of  the  terrace^  wbile  sounds  of  tapping 
and  wine-coopering  mingle  with  the  bum  of 
the  adjacent  city,  with  the  passing  music  of 
some  military  band,  or  wilb  the  roar  and  tbe 
•cream  of  the  captive  creatiires  which  are 
■tared  at  by  tbe  crowd  in  ibe  Jarditt  dcs 
Plantea.  7boufl  Attd  spiHtuoos  smeUa  float 
in  the  atmosphere  from  the  full  casks  which 
lie  about,  iu  spito  of  the  coating  of  planter 
with  which  their  ends  iwe  eovered ;  and  we 
draw  nigh  to  tbe  vaulted  magazins  of  eau 
de  vie,  wbere  every  brandy-seller  has  hh  own 
proper  uumbered  store,  lightt^  from  above 
by  little  pquare  skylights,  and  where  roam 
group!  of  inquisitive  tasters,  or  spirit-rappers, 
anxioua  to  pry  into  secrets  that  are  closely 


veiled  from  the  vol  gar  berd,  Tbe  sanctum 
of  the  f-briue  is  the  Dopotoir  Public,  or  public 
guaging  and  mixing  apparatus  of  cylindrical 
rect^iver^jsnd  glasa-griuluated  brandjomett^rs, 
and  cranes  for  raising  the  barrels  to  tbe  lop 
of  the  cylinders.  In  this  presenceK^bamber 
of  alGobolic  majesty,  etiquette  is  strictly 
observed,  Conforroably  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  JEntfepot,  tbe  couservat^ir 
apprises  Wepaleurs  the  merchants  that  they 
are  required  to  mind  their  P'a  and  Q^tt-  II 
is  no  j^ore  allowable  to  mti'ddle  with  the 
machinery,  or  to  iutrude  behind  the  myatio 
cyllndera,  than  ii  {s  to  make  playthings  of 
tbe  furniture  which  adorns  the  altar  of  a 
calbedraL 

There  are  paradoxical  facts  counected  witb 
the  Halle-aux-Vins  which  noue  but  tbe  tbo- 
rougbly  initioted  caa  solve.  Perhaps  it  may 
aflbrd  a  clue  to  know  that  there  are  two 
emporia  of  wine  and  spirit  at  PaHa ;  one, 
the  Halle  within  the  barriere,  aud,  there- 
fore subject  to  tbe  octroi  tax,  and  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  supply  of 
the  city  itself— the  otber^  Bercy,  cloa6  by, 
but  outride  the  barn^re,  and  consequently 
filled  with  the  goods  yet  untouched  by  the 
troublesome  impKisL  Large  as  it  is,  the 
Entrepot  is  not  large  enough  ;  were  it  twice 
as  big  it  would  all  be  hired.  For,  of  ftll 
tradi'S  iu  Paris,  the  wine-trade  is  the  most 
considerable.  There  are  now  nearly  seven 
hundred  wholesale  merchants,  and  about 
three  thousand  6vc  hundred  retail  dealers, 
without  reckoning  the  ^piciera,  or  grocery 
who  usually  still  wines,  spiritf^,  and  liqueurs 
in  bottle;  taking  no  account  of  the  in- 
numerable houses  where  they  give  to  eat, 
and  also  give  to  drink.  Not  only  is  it  the 
mission  of  Parisian  commerce  to  tnoifitett 
the  throats  of  tbe  metropolis,  but  it  la  tbe 
natural  intermediary  of  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erages that  are  consumed  in  tbe  vineyard- 
less  dtatricts  of  France.  The  twentieth  part- 
of  tbe  produce  of  tbe  empire  travels  to 
Paris,  But,  as  the  iiaposts  on  theijr  arrival 
are  very  heavy  and  moreover  press  only 
on  (be  local  consumpiiou,  means  have  been 
taken  to  store  the  merchandise  in  sucb  a  way 
as  not  to  pay  the  duty*  till  the  moment  of  its 
sale  to  tbe  oonmmer.  Hence,  there  is  estab- 
lished on  tbe  bank  of  the  Seine  where  Bercy 
itauds,  au  usemMagc  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  cellars  and  warehouses^a 
sort  of  inland  bonding-place— outride  the 
limits  of  the  octroi  tajt.  Tht^se  are  hired  by 
tbe  mere  bants  of  the  city  as  receptacles  for 
ibelr  itock  in  baud. 

The  bttildtngff  of  tbeHalle-aui-Vins,  within 
tbe  fixed  boundary,  cost  altogether  thirty 
millions  of  francs*  estimating  the  value  of 
the  site  at  one-third  of  that  sum.  The  speCQ- 
latlou,  bowever,  has  not  bitberto  rcf^ponded 
to  the  bopefl  that  were  entertained  ut  the 
tldie  when  It  was  founded,  Wbetber  the 
rentals  (which  vary  from  two  francs  and  a 
balf  to  dve  francs  Ihe  superficial  m^tre),  are 
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flaed  at  too  low  m  8giire,  or  vbetber  the  wine- 
■ercbants,  didiking  to  be  watched  and  bio- 
dered  in  the  perrormance  of  their  trade  inift- 
nNilatioDB,  prefer  their  prirate  magazioa  at 
Bercy,  thm  Entrepot  briagB  In  to  the  citj  of 
Pwia  no  more  than  three  bandred  thousand 
fraoei  elMLT  a  Tear,  that  Is.  abont  one  per  cent 
for  the  cmpital  empiojed.  That  Jean  Raiain 
li  Mmiewhefe  made  the  subject  of  certain 
■ystle  ritee  which  are  ecmpulonslj  screened 
from  public  ofasenration  may  be  proved  bj 
the  simple  roles  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  wine-trade  of  Paris  amounts  to  two 
tflUon  two  hundred  thoo»nd  hectolitres; 
fosr  hondred  thousand  are  consumed  in  the 
banUeoe,  oatside  the    barriere.  and    KFen 
hundred  thoosand  are  sent  away,  to  supply 
the  vorthcn  departments.     What  then  be- 
of  the  one  million  one  hundred  thon- 
wUeh  are  left  at  Paris?    It  is  made 
Into  one  snllion  four  hundred  thousand  hec- 
tolitres! It  may  be  calculated  from  the  price 
at  the  TinsTard.  the  carriage,  the  taxes,  and 
other  eteetcma.  that  unadulterated  wine,  of 
however  loMor  a  quality,  cannot  be  sold  in 
Paris  for  Jssi  than  half  a  franc,  or  fifty  cen- 
timeSy  the  fitre.  Now.  for  considerable  quan- 
tities retailed  in  cabarets,  the  price  is  as  low 
as  forty  ecatimes.     The  equilibrium  is  re- 
established  by  clandestine  and  fraudulent 
mannfactare.    On  ordinary  common  wines  it 
is  praetieed  to  the  extent  of  increasing  them 
on  the  average    as    much  as  three-tentha 
▼ariooi  sweet  ingredients  are  fermented  in 
water.    A  farmer  traTclIing  from  Orleans  in 
the  HDW  railway  carriage  with  myself,  showed 
me  withoat  the  slightest  hesitation  or  con- 
cealment, a  smple  of  dried  pears  which  he 
wna  taking  to  Psris  to  sell  to  the  Berey  wine- ' 
brewers.    Terr  inferior  raisins,  dried  fruits 
in  general,  and  esarse  brown  sugar,  enter  into 
the  magie  bmh.    To  complete  the  charm, 
an  addition  is  made  to  some  high-coloured 
wine  from  the  south,  a  little  alcohol,  and  a 
dash  of  Tinegar  and  tartaric  acid.    Such  pre- : 
paratlons  as  these  are  harmless  enough  :  they 
become  gratefol  to  the  palate  that  is  habitu- ' 
ated  to  them  :  and  certain  adroit  maoipnla-  j 
tors  ancceed  in  producing  a  beverage  which  • 
attains  eonsiderable  reputation  amongst  a ! 
wide  drele  of  amateurs.    Certainly  the  so- : 
called  petit  Macon  you  get  at  Paris  is  a  most  I 
agreeable  drink,  when  good  of  its  kind.    At  ■ 
xespcetahle  restaorasts.  drinking  it  from  a  - 
aeakd  bottle,  you  may  reckon  with  tolerable  ' 
aalhty  on  ita  genuineness.     In  wine  shops. . 
where  wine  is  drunk  from  the  cask,  its  purity  . 
is  not  BO  certain.     The  great  test  is.  that  • 
■uonlactared  and  eyen  light  wines  will  not 
keep :  they  must  be  consumed,  like  a  glass  of 
■oda  water,  as  soon  as  they  sre  ready  for  the 
lipL    It  is  said  that  the  lamented  Fum  the  - 
Foorth  had  a  bin  of  choice  wine  which  he 
would  allow  no  one  to  taste,  except  on  special  • 
TTr**!^****  when  he  chose  to  call  for  it  him-  j 
nel£    Bnt  a  king,  however  low  he  may  de- 
,  can  hardly  go  down  the  cellarstepsl 


with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  one  hand  and  a  tallow 
candle  in  the  other,  to  decant  bis  own  favour- 
ite port  and  sherry.  One  morning,  his  MMJesty 
decided  that  the  evening's  fea^t  should  be 
graced  by  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
treasured  nectar.  Of  course,  the  underlings 
bad  drunk  it  all  themselves,  except  a  single 
bottle,  which  they  hsd  the  marvellous  mode»ty 
to  leave.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  pantirg 
cupbearer  was  sent  with  the  final  remnant 
to  procure  from  a  confidential  pnn-eyor  to 
the  palace  something  as  nearly  like  it  as 
possible.  '-Yon  shall  have  it  by  dinner- 
time,'* mid  the  friend  in  need  ;  *'  and  by  let- 
ting me  know  any  morning,  you  may 'have 
more  to  any  extent  you  want.  But,**  said 
the  benevolent  wizard,  in  tones  of  warn- 
ing—** but.  remember,  i|  must  be  all  con- 
sumed the  same  night.  It  will  not  keep  till 
next  day.'* 

I  hope  the  impromptu  wine-maker  was  duly 
careful  of  the  royal  health.  But  in  Paris 
there  are  said  to  be  a  number  of  cabaretiers, 
who.  from  the  lees  of  wine  mixed  with  a  de- 
coction of  prunes  doctored  with  logwood, 
sugar  of  lead,  sugar,  and  eau  de-vie,  meta- 
morphose wholesome  fountain-water  into  an 
infamous  potion,  which  they  shamelessly  sell 
as  the  juice  of  the  gn^pe.  The  Freuch  Kocy- 
clop^e,  In  its  article  "  Yin,'-  gives  a  large 
number  of  serviceable  receipts,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  tested  at  Bercy.  If  etfec- 
tnai.  their  value  is  beyond  all  price.  An  elixir 
to  improve  instantly  the  most  common  wine : 
A  mode  of  giving  to  the  wine  of  the  wor^-t 
soil  the  best  quality  and  the  most  agreeable 
taste :  A  mode  of  giving  to  ordinary  wini^s 
the  fiavour  of  Malmsey,  Muscat,  Alicant,  and 
sherry :  The  manner  of  knowing  whether 
there  be  water  in  the  wine ;  The  mean?  of 
restoring  wine  that  is  changed ;  Remarks 
on  bottles  which  spoil  the  wine:  and.  The 
method  of  Improving  and  clarifying  all  sorts 
of  wines,  whether  new  or  old  ;  would  alone 
be  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune  of 
any  man  who  could  scrape  a  hundred  francs 
together,  and  with  that  immense  capital 
start  as  Parisian  wine-merchant  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  prescriptions  are  unnecef^ 
saiT  for  the  reader,  especially,  seeing  that 
I  have  given  him  the  reference :  but  I 
cannot  resist  transferring  for  his  edifi- 
cation, from  L-Editeur,  an  Oran  (Algerian) 
newspaper  for  the  eighth  of  November 
last,  an  advertisement,  giving  real  names 
relative  to  the  Liqueur  Trasforest  of  Bour^ 
deaux  :— 

**  This  precious  composition,  rery  advan- 
tageously known  for  a  long  time  past,  snd 
recently  brought  to  perfection  by  its  authur. 
gives  to  wine  of  the  most  inferior  crus  a  de- 
Ucioos  richness,  which  is  easily  confounded 
with  the  true  richness  of  the  MMoc  :  con<^e- 
quently.  It  is  well  appreciated  by  connoi«- 
seurs.  who  give  it  the  preference  over  all 
preparations  of  this  nature.  Messieurs  the 
proprietors,  merchants,  and  consumers,  who 
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have  not  yet  employed  it,  are  invited  to  rnaVe 
a  trial  of  ft;  there  ie  no  doubt  as  to  th^lr 
being  convinced  of  Ita  excellent  pro  per  ties 
by  tbe  fldvantagea  they  will  derive  from  it, 
c?pL'CTftlly  to  coDsignmi^nU  beyond  the  Kna. 

tUnth  obliged  to  the  philftutbroptc  Hnupe  of 
'rasforesL]  A  great  tin  rabcT  of  retail  dcalere 
owe  the  preference  wbtcb  ibey  enjoy,  to  thU 
aromatic  Uqnor,  wbicb  h  an  agent  proper  for 
tbe  preservation  of  wine,  at  tbe  f^ine  lime 
tbat  It  imparts  to  it  a  Tery  fiuperior  qiittltiy 
ftQd  value  by  tbe  delicate  l^utjuet  wmcb  it 
eommutilcateF. 

'*To  employ  tbe  Liqneor  Tras^fore&t  pro- 
perly, you  ought  in  tbe  first  placii  to  wbip  up 
tbe  wine;  let  It  TPmam  about  tiftcen  days; 
aud  Dol  add  tbe  Liqueur  tiQti!  the  wlae  is 
drawn  olTf  »o  ibat  (1»  mixlore  with  tbe  wine 
may  bo  perfect  After  fle?eral  day*  of  rest 
U  may  be  put  in  boUle  j  the  aroma  beepn 
!o definitely.  [That  may  meati  for  an  indeii- 
iiK«ly  short  period]  Twenty  years'  expe- 
rience and  eoceeea  prore  Ibat  tbe  bigb  repu- 
tation of  this  exeellent  production  is  iDconle«- 
tably  merited.  A  fjasi  Fuffices  to  perfume, 
bonify,  and  age,  abogsbeud  (barrlque,  of  w^ine. 
Price  ouefraoo  fifty  eeDtime&  An  allowance 
of  twenty  per  cent*  to  wholesale  dealers. 
Orders  attended  to  for  ready  money  payment. 
Beware  of  imitatjoaR, 

**  General  entrepot  and  special  mauufao* 
ture  :  Habon  Traaforeet,  Rue  Daqpbloe,  35, 
%T\d  Roe  Saint-MartiUp  5G,  opposite  tbe  Cours 
d*Alhrest»  Bourdeaux.  (Prepay  orders  aud 
their  answers.)  Sole  depot  In  Oran  at  the 
olllce  of  the  journal  L*Editeur.  At  the  same 
depot  may  be  had  the  Gelatinoua  I'owder. 
for  the  complete,  abaolnte,  aud  inAtantaneoQS 
ckrifJcation  of  whUe  aad  red  wines,  riaegart^ 
eau?t-de-Tje^  &od  liqueurs^" 

TBREE  WIVES, 
T  HAVB  be»ldeg  my  towu  residence  in  Cecil 
Street— which  ia  con  fined  to  a  euito  of  two 
apartmenta  oa  Ihe  second-floor— a  very  plea- 
sant couotry-house  beloaging  to  a  friend  of 
mine  lu  Devousbire  ;  this  latter  U  my  favour- 
ite seat,  and  the  abotle  which  I  prefer  to  call 
my  borne.  1  lilte  it  well  when  ita  encircling 
glens  are  loud  with  rooks,  aod  Iheir  great 
ueBts  arc  being  s^et  up  high  io  tbe  rocking 
briacbes ;  I  like  it  when  the  butterflies,  tho$e 
eourtly  Uf^hers  of  tbe  summer,  are  doing  tbeir 
nolielen  mfefiiou  iu  its  southern  garden,  or 
on  tbe  ibftven  lawn  before  its  front ;  I  lilse  it 
when  its  halustraded  roof  looks  down  Bpoo  a 
sea  of  golden  com  aud  islands  of  green 
orchardii  fluihed  with  fruit }  but  most  it 
pleases  me  when  logi  are  roarmg  in  Ita 
nighty  chimney  Stand  Christ  mas  time  is  come, 
Bix  abreast  the  witcbea  might  ride  up  them, 
let  thult  broomsticks  prance  and  curvet  as 
they  would.  If  you  entered  the  hall  by  tbe 
great  doors  while  Robert  Chctwood  and  my* 
self  were  at  our  game  of  biillards  at  its  fur- 
ther end,  you  could  not  recognise  our  ft;aturca» 
The  gaiiurlefl  aro  Etudiua  of  perspeciire^  and 
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tbe  bare,  thiuiog  guircapca  as  broad  as  car 
riage  ways.  The  libraryt  set  round  from  the 
tMck  carpet  to  tbe  JMiulplured  Cfiling  with 
ancient  books,  with  brazen  cla^p?,  nuii  old- 
world  types,  and  worm-drilled  hiudingi*.  The 
cbapel,  with  its  blazoned  ^ioti  cm  tbe  dim 
windows,  and  the  mighty  corridors  with* 
floors  of  oak  and  eidta  of  tapeatrj^  are  pic- 
tures of  the  pa»t,  and  teach  whole  chapters 
of  the  book  of  hie  tor  J  :  Red  Rose  and  White 
Hose,  Cavalier  and  Soundhead,  Papin  and 
Protestant,  Orangeman  and  Jacobite  have 
each  bod  their  day  in  Old  Tremadju  Houae. 
When  tbe  great  doors  slam  logelher,  as  tbejr 
sometimea  wiil,  lo  the  ine^preeaible  terror  of 
the  London  butler,  they  awake  a  series  of 
Ihundfroiapa  wbicb  roll  from  basement  to 
gUrrct  I  many  a  warning  hare  tbey  given,  in 
the  pood  old  tiraep,  to  Trcmadyna  hiding  for 
Ibeir  lives,  aud  many  an  nrraa  ban  been  raised 
and  mVror  aUpped  to  right  or  left  at  that 
menacing  eonnd.  To  this  day,  Robert  Chet* 
wood  often  comes  anew  upon  some  bold  in 
which  those  who  ruled  before  him  bave 
eku  I  feed— sometimes  in  his  own  reception- 
rooms,  but  more  commonly  In  the  great  cham- 
l>ers  where  he  puts  bis  guests.  These  cbam- 
berii  are  colossal,  with  huge  carved  pillars 
l>earing  up  a  firmament  of  needlework,  &nd 
dre^^ng  *  closets  large  enough  for  diuiag- 
rooms.  Every  person  of  note  who  could  or 
could  not  by  possibiUty  of  date  or  circum- 
fltance  have  slept  therein  have  had  the  credit 
of  passiog  ft  night  within  Tremadjn  House, 
from  the  Wandering  Jew,  Shakespeare,  Queen 
EliJ£a1>etb,  down  to  Charles  tbe  first ^  Peter 
ihe  Great,  and  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
There  has  been  more  than  one  murder  in  the 
Red  rcotn,  several  suicides  in  the  Blue,  aud 
one  ghost  Htill  haunts  thosespotsiu  expiation. 
Tremadyns  in  lace  cufl's  and  wJgf ;  In  scarlet 
and  ermine ;  in  armour  from  top  to  tx>e,  line 
both  the  galleries— sold  by  the  last  Charles 
Surface  of  a  dissolute  race  for  ten  pounda  tea 
sbtllinge  a  hetwi.  One  great  Tremadyu  dynas- 
ty baa  paased  away ;  Robert  Cbetwood,  late 
banker  in  tbe  City  of  London,  not  so  long 
ago  banker's  clerk,  now  reigneth  iu  theit 
Btead.  The  Trcmadyns  came  in  at  tbe  time 
of  tiie  siege  of  Jericho,  or  tbere-abouts,  and 
the  Cbetwood  a  about  ten  years  before  the 
siege  of  Sebaatopol ;  but  there  tbe  advantage 
ceases.  There  is  no  man  kinder  to  tbe  poor, 
no  man  more  courteous  to  all  men,  no  man^ 
whatever  his  qirarteringT?,  In  all  Devonshire 
with  a  better  heart  than  Robert  Cbetwood. 
Tremadyu  Houae  is  open  to  the  county,  as  it 
ever  was,  and  bis  old  London  friends  are  not 
forgotten ;  a  hale  and  hearty  gentleman  in- 
deed be  is,  hut  he  has  bad  many  troublea ;  be 
is  as  bappy  as  any  man  bereaved  of  children 
can  be,  aud  it  wa^  the  loss  of  tbem  that  made 
him  buy  the  house  and  give  uphia  old  haunts 
and  busy  way- 
He  HAW  the  nurnory  windows  wide  open  to  the  air, 
But  the  faeea  of  Lhe  cblldreu  Iboy  were  ut>  lon^r 
tberaj: 
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9oA  that,  wherever  it  may  he,  is  too  sad  a 
light  to  look  upon. 

Bat  what  a  wife  the  old  man  had,  to 
Bake  up,  aa  it  eeemed  even  to  me,  for  all  I 
I  say  to  me,  for  one  of  those  lost  children, 
a  muden  of  seventeen  was  my  hetrothed 
hride — the  gentlest  and  most  gracious  crea- 
tve  eyes  ever  looked  upon  ;  I  think  if  I 
coald  write  my  thonghts  of  her,  I  should 
■ove  those  to  tears  who  never  saw  her  face 
when  they  read  **  Gertrude  died  I"  She  gave 
henelf  to  me :  the  old  man  never  could  have 
given  her.    I  say  no  more. 

Ihis  is  why  Tremadyn  House  has  hecome 
to  me  a  home.  It  pleases  Robert  Chetwood  to 
teve  hia  friend's  son  with  him,  above  all,  be- 
eanae  he  was  hia  daughter's  plighted  husband, 
and  my  father's  friend  is  trebly  dear  to  me  as 
Gerinide*8  father.  When  the  Ghristmas  party 
baa  dinecaed,  and  the  great  house  is  quite 
emptied  of  its  score  of  gumts,  I  still  remain 
witii  tiie  old  coaple  over  the  new  vear.  They 
call  me  aoo,  aa  though  I  were  their  son,  and  I 
call  them  my  parents.  If  Heaven  had  willed 
it  so,  dear  Gertrude  and  myself  could  not 
have  hoped  Ibr  greater  wedded  happiness, 
more  lore  betweeo  us,  than  is  between  those 
two.  '^Perhaps,"  he  says  with  a  smile  I 
never  nw  a  young  man  wear,  **  perhaps  it  is 
that  my  old  eyea  are  getting  dim  and  un- 
trustworthy, but  Charlotte  seems  to  me  the 
dearest  and  most  pleasant-looking  dame  in 
all  the  world."  Aiid  his  wife  makes  answer 
that  her  si^t  also  is  just  as  little  to  be  de- 
pended on.  To  each  of  them  has  come  the 
silver  hair,  and  the  reverence  with  it  that 
sJone  makes  it  heautifnl ;  and  if  their  steps 
are  slower  than  In  youth,  it  is  not  because 
ftbeir  hearta  are  heavier ;  they  are  indeed  of 
those,  so  rare  ones,  who  make  us  in  love  with 
life  down  even  to  its  close.  They  always 
aeeraed  to  me  as  having  climbed  the  hill  to- 

f  ether  their  whole  lives  long,  and  never  was 
more  astonished  than  upon  this  new  year's 
eve,  when,  Mrs.  Chetwood  being  with  us  two 
in  after-dinner  talk,  as  custom  was  when 
all  her  guests  were  gone,  her  husband  told 
thla  hisiisry.  He  had  always  talked  quite 
openly  to  me, 

A  pur  of  friends,  thongli  I  was  young, 
And  Robert,  seventy -two. 

and  then,  at  the  end  of  another  year  of 
love  and  confidence,  I  could  not  resist  in- 
qniring  of  them  how  long  they  two  had 
been  one. 

"Well,  on  my  word,  George,"  said  the 
dear  old  lady, ''  you  should  be  more  discreet 
than  to  ask  such  questions.'' 

But  her  husband  answered  readily  : 

•*  Thla  thirty  years.  I've  been  a  married 
man  myself  this  half-a-century." 

•*  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say "  said  I. 

•*  Yes,  I  do,"  he  interrupted.  "  Of  course 
I  do.  Charlotte  has  been  my  wife  too  long. 
I  hope,  to  be  jealons  now  of  either  Kate 


or  Mary ;  but  I  lov'd  them  each  in  turn 
almost  as  dearly  as  I  love  her.  Charlotte," 
he  added,  turning  towards  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  great  arm-chair,  **you  don't  mind 
George  being  told  about  my  other  two  wives, 
do  you  T " 

«*I  don't  mind  yon  talking  of  Mary 
much,"  she  answered,  "but  get  over  that 
yonng  Kate's  story  a0  quickly  as  you  can, 
please." 

And  I  really  thought  I  detected  a  blu»b 
come  over  her  dear  old  face  while  she  was 
speaking. 

*'  Itr  is  rather  less  than  half  a  century  ago," 
he  began,  "  since  I  first  set  foot  in  this  beau- 
tiful Devon  county.  I  came  down  on  a  short 
holiday  from  London,  in  the  summer  time  to 
fish,  and  I  brought  with  me,  besides  my  rod 
and  basket,  a  portmanteau  full  of  clothes 
and  about  twenty-five  pounds  in  gold,  which 
was  the  whole  amount  of  mv  savings.  I  was 
junior  clerk  In  a  house  at  that  day.  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a-ycar,  and  with 
as  much  ohaoce  of  becoming  a  partner  as 
you,  my  dear  briefless  Charles,  have  of  sitting 
on  the  Woolsack.  From  the  top  of  Tremadyn 
House  I  could  point  you  out  the  furm-hoiiiie 
where  1  lodged,  and  will  some  day  take  you 
to  see  it, — a  mighty  homestead,  with  a  hugn 
portico  of  stone  and  flights  of  stone  Rteps 
leading  to  the  upper  chambers  from  with- 
out. On  one  side  was  the  farm-yard,  filled 
with  swine  and  poultry,  with  open  stalls  for 
cattle,  and  enormous  barns,  not  so  well  kppt 
or  neat,  perhaps,  as  the  present  day  requires, 
but  a  perfect  picture  of  plenty  ;  on  the  other 
stood  the  cider  presses,  and  beyond,  the  ap- 
ple orchards,  white  with  promise,  red  with 
fruit,  made  the  air  faint  with  fragranct; ;  half 
orchard  was  the  garden,  too.  in  fruit,  tbroii;{h 
which,  beneath  a  rustic  bridge,  my  trout 
stream  wandered.  Charlotte,  you  know  the 
place — have  I  not  painted  it.  ? " 

"  You  have,  Robert,"  slM;  said.  The  tears 
were  in  her  eyes,  ready  to  fall,  I  saw. 

**  There,  then,  I  met  Katie.  The  prood 
man  of  the  house  was  childlesi«,  and  f^hc,  his 
cousin,  was  well  cared  for  as  his  child.  It 
was  no  wonder,  George;  the  dark  oak 
parlour  seemed  to  need  no  light  win^n  she 
shoue  in  it.  Like  sunbeam  gliding;  over 
common  places,  whatever  household  matters 
busied  her  she  graced.  Som»  ewoct  art 
seemed  to  lie  in  her,  superior  to  mere  neat- 
ness, as  high-heartedness  exaltcth  pride.  I 
put  on  salmon  flies  to  catch  trout.  I  often 
fished  without  any  hook  at  all.  I  strove  to 
image  her  fair  face  and  form  in  the  clear 
waters,  by  the  side  of  that  hapless  fiimili- 
tude  of  myself— the  reflex  of  a  forlorn  youth 
in  his  first  love.  I  did  my  best  at  hay-making 
to  please  her.  I  took  eternal  lessons  in  tlie 
art  of  making  Devon  cheese.  I  got  at  la^t 
so  far  as  to  kiss  her  hand.  I  drew  a  lit- 
tle, and  she  sat  to  me  for  her  portrait.  Wo 
sallied  out  a  mushrooming  and  getting  wild 
flowers,  and  on  our  way  sang  pleasant  songs 
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together,  and  iaterchanged  oar  little  stores 
of  reading.  On  the  eve  before  mj  long 
put-oflf  departure  we  were  thus  roaming :  we 
bad  to  croiffi  a  hundred  stiles— the  choicest 
blessings  of  this  country  I  used  to  think 
them— and  once  instead  of  offering  my  hand 
to  help  her  over,  I  held  out  both  my  arms, 
and,  upon  my  life,  George,  the  dear  girl 
jumped  right  into  them  ;  and  that  was  how 
I  got  to  Iciss  her  cheelc." 

*'  What  shoclcing  stories  you  are  telling, 
Robert/'  said  Mrs.  Cbetwood,  and  certainly 
she  was  then  blushing  up  under  her  lace  cap 
to  her  white  hair. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  nobody  was  there  except 
Kate  aud  myself,  and  I  think  I  must  know 
what  happened,  at  least  as  well  as  you  do : 
so,''  he  continued. ''  after  one  more  visit  to 
the  farm-bouse,  Kate  and  I  were  married  ; 
she  gave  up  all  her  healthy  ways  and  coun- 
try pleasures  to  come  and  live  with  me  in 
the  buRy  town  ;  studious  of  others'  happiness, 
careful  for  others'  pain ;  at  all  times  forgetful 
of  herself,  active  and  diligent,  she  had  ever 
leisure  for  a  pleasant  word  and  a  kind  action  ; 
aod  for  beautv,  no  maid  nor  wife  in  the  world 
was  flt,  I  believe,  to  oompare  with  her  ;  to 
you,  George,  who  knew  and  loved  our  dearest 
Gertrude,  I  need  not  describe  her  mother. 
She  was  not  long  with  me,  but  it  soon 
seemed  as  if  it  must  have  cost  mv  life  to 
have  parted  with  her :  yet  the  girlish  glory 
faded,  and  the  sparkling  spirit  fled,  and  the 
day  has  been  forgiven,  though  forgotten 
never,  which  took  my  darling  Katie  from 
my  side." 

The  old  man  paused  a  little  here.  Mrs. 
Che t wood  kissed  him  softly  upon  the 
cheek. 

"  My  second  wife,"  he  resumed,  '<  was  not  so 
young,  and  certainly  had  not  the  outward 
graces  of  my  first  She  was  beautiful,  too,  in 
the  flower  as  Kate  was  in  the  bud  ;  her  face 
had  not  the  vivacity,  nor  her  eyes  the  dancing 
light  of  Katie's,  but  there  sat  such  a  serenity 
upon  her  features,  as  we  sometimes  see  upon 
a  lovely  landscape  when  the  sun  is  near  its 
setting ;  a  look  which  no  man  ever  tires  of ; 
and  Mary  bore  me  children,  and  then  much 
as  I  had  loved  the  sapling,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  full-fruited  tree  was  dearer  yet  She 
was  no  country  girl  from  the  Devon  dales 
but  a  town  lad^,  bred.  I  had  a  great  house 
by  that  time,  wiUi  all  things  fitting  about  me, 
and  my  sphere  was  hers.  The  pearls  suited 
her  pltRsant  brow,  and  crowned  her  still 
raven  tresses  as  becomingly  as  the  single 
rose  in  her  hair  had  adorned  simple  Kate. 
I  thiok,  if  I  may  say  so  without  ingratitude 
for  my  present  great  happiness,  and  with  the 


leave  of  my  dear  Charlotte,  that  the  happieil 
hours  of  my  life  were  spent  during  Uioae 
days,  when  our  two  children's  voices  rang 
cheerily  over  the  house,  and  some  litUa 
scheme  of  pleasure  for  them  was  my  erery^ 
day  desire  and  Mary's.  Even  at  the  terrlbk 
time  when  boy  and  girl  were  being  takes 
from  us  at  ooce,  never  did  their  patient  mo- 
ther seem  more  dear  to  me  ;  firom  when  the 
hush  of  sickness  stole  upon  us  at  firsi,  to 
the  day  when  that  white  procession  left  oar 
doors,  what  a  healing  spirit  was  riie  I  Wlwn 
we  thought  that  the  thickly  folded  Teil  of 
sorrow  had  fallen  over  vs  for  ever,  how  ten- 
derly she  put  it  aside ! 

"  It  must  needs  have  happened  tbttt  m» 
speech  has  here  been  melancholy,  but  iodeed 
I  should  not  speak  of  Mary  so.  She  was  tbo 
blithest,  cheerfullest,  most  comfortable  laM- 
dle-aged  wife  that  man  ever  had ;  behind 
our  very  darkes^trouble  a  smile  was  alwayi 
lying  ready  to  straggle  through  It,  and  what 
a  light  it  shed  I  One  of  your  resigned  iai- 
moveable  females,  who  accept  every  blsMlDg 
as  a  temptation,  and  submit  with  preoteelj 
the  same  feelings  to  what  they  oaU  ewy 
chastening,  would  have  killed  me  in  a  wmm. 
George,  my  Mary  acted  at  all  times  aooofd- 
ing  to  her  nature,  and  that  nature  wm  m 
beautiful  and  blessed  as  ever  fell  to  tiie  lot 
of  womankind.  Ton  might  well  thick  ttal 
Kate  and  Mary  were  two  prizes  great  enough 
for  one  man  to  draw  out  of  the  marriofe 
lottery,  and  yet  I  drew  another.  When  I 
lost  my  beloved  Mary,  my  third  wife  took 
her  place  in  my  inmost  heart 

'^Kiss  me.  Charlotte,"  said  the  old  BlMi, 
tenderly,  and  again  she  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek.  **  And  now,"  continued  he,  '*  let  in 
fill  our  glasses,  for  the  new  year  is  coming 
on  apace ;  and  please  to  drink  to  the  memoiy 
of  my  two  wives,  and  to  the  health  of  her 
who  Is  still  left  tp  me.  The  two  first  tonita 
must  neceffitarily  he  somewhat  painfiU  to  aij 
dear  Charlotte,  and  we  will,  therefore,  reodvo 
them  in  pilencc,  but  the  third  we  most  drink 
with  all  the  honours." 

So  after  those,  he  stood  up,  glass  In  hand ; 
and  said  to  her. 

"Kate,  Mary,  Charlotte,~bride,  matron, 
and  dame  in  one,  to  whom  I  have  been 
wedded  this  hiClf-century,— for  I  have  had 
no  other  wife,  George,— (Jod  bless  you,  de<ir 
old  heart !  We  have  had  a  merry  dnristmtt% 
as  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  trust  it  may  be 
permitted  to  us  to  have,  still  together,  ooo 
more  happy  New  Year.  Hip  I  hip!  Up! 
Hurrah !"  and  the  echoes  of  our  three  timea 
three  seemed  cheerily  to  roam  all  night  aboat 
Tremadyn  House. 
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THESULLVA  MOUTU  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

It  WM  Ko^embcr.  and  tlie  morrow  of  our 

trHTBl    at  SaS^QA  dawDcd  a  drt^ury.  siinU-BS 

dsj   rmllier  cold.     We  ppcnt  it  waitin;;  for 

thelif«t*n1^ich  wasduc  IromConstantinoplo. 

0«T  tiilol,  bowuv  r,  surmisod  thut  there  had 

beeo  Imd  irevthe^  f or  many  ilay^  in  the  Black 

Sml.  mod  that  DO  coplam  in  Lh    service  of  the 

Avtriwi   Llojd*8  would    have  ventrtrcd  to 

fMiUt^Bovphorus^bfl^  it  lasted.    Tbcpilot 

WM  *  darJii  lihftrp-rcatured,  timorous  Greek, 

of  iliQOI  forty  years  of  age.     Ilia  imme  was 

BirhATjtakK  a  nfimc  of  UIgb  account  in  every 

part  of  (be  Euxi no. 

'i       So  ihe  long  and  tbe  ^ hort  Au^^tHan  ofllcer 

.|       part  of  our  com  pan  j  from  GalntK'— v«ry 

'.    KsslblywtQ   oiit  SQipf-fbootm^.    Tbcy  wertj 

'j   joined   by  the  Greek  coosul;   who,  having 

jl    tto  h<m^  bere,  is  livin*;  on  ImEird  oq^j  of     {.< 

'I    DaoniM*  Company •«  veaisola,  called  the  Met- 

I    temich.    Thai  coctin   h  drhlti^  a  very  brifrk 

'l    Winc^ii ;  for,  (rom  tbi*  tnoal   of  s'x  hundred 

ii    «f  lh?  t^iottfand  ships  detained  here  by  Ptrcfs 

I    of  weftlh^ir,  fill itc red  Ibe  pfay  colours  o   Kinp: 

'  the  af^t  of  the  Lloyd  Company;  a  jilenf^unt 
|i  mAiBfloentla)  genii t^m^n,  very  popular  a])Out 
[  laib  U  h^ld  be  bad  Liv  Ihousand  pounds' 
WrtI «f  property— the  b iird  savinjr?  of  many 
ArflH  yeifll— destroyed  by  u?.  If  this  be 
Ine  f  pxiftll  b«  earpriscd  to  Uarn  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  authoritio?  as  one  of  the 
iflcrUable  priTatewronp:?^  whicli  are  wrought 
\fj  aU  war*,  I  cannt.t  quite  admit  fiuch 
tTMoa'cg.  bowever  \  for  purely,  this  person 
U  11^  rru'r'h  (entitled  to  a  fair  i:iJemnity  for 
the  Iftw  of  bis  properly,  as  wt^re  the  ownerz; 
of  the  B^ltI^h  mi^rchantman  d'-;-! roved  by 
the  at  Sinop<'.     liy  tK;*  way.  nlso, 

what  with  Count  Zstmo>ki  and  Colonel  Turr, 
MM  well  as  Puch  little  epi.-od'.-f  as  the  agent's 
affairt  bav<;  ive  not  brcn  ])byin.2:  a^  very 
rtrangc  little  game  with  Austria?  Not  to 
pot  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  in:iy  I  l>e  bold 
.  ..*-.  r>  hint  that  we  have  Vea  fiolici  iop 
btrailiauce  wliil  elylj  two  \ih.:j:  hvr  iioee  ? 
I  wi«b,  sometimes,  that  our  good  folks  in 
authority  bad  taken  riper  coun'iel  in  thoFe 
mattrrs  ;  for  we  have  made  many  neodloFS 
iLi:  \    •  '.   ry  bitter  enmities.    When  the 

•  8f  r  "  Tlie  Show  Officer,"  pngc  2:j,  of  Iho  pre- 
sent viilume. 
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shooting  party  n  ufo,  therefore^  I  am  not  at 
aU  surprii-ed  to  &ee  a  Russian  ofEcer  with 
them.  He  is  a  cotumon-lookiug  mr-u  ;  awk- 
ward, dirty,  and  seetnlnply  of  no  Focial 
importance  ;  but,  as  h  comes  ou  board,  two 
Levantines  Mjizo  eagerly  on  an  opportunity 
of  offering  a  loud  insult  to  au  Englli-hman, 
and  then  strut,  blustering  and  bowing  to  tho 
MuFcovite.  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 

Mechanically  marking  these  things,  and 
bearing  that  thore  was  no  chant!  of  our  de- 
parture that  day,  I  dt^tcrminod  to  go  on 
shore,  and  visit  all  tliat  avenging  llres  have 
left  of  Sulina.  In  trut  our  pro^pec  from 
the  steamer  wa*  not  very  becririt:,  A 
large  timber  ixift  lay  alongside  us,  with  a 
log  hut  upon  it ;  where  it.s  mouldy,  amphi- 
bious guardians  lived.  They  appeared  to  . 
be  always  drying  the  Fame  pair  of  calico 
drawers,  on  the  same  stick.  Round  and 
round  this  ntfL  uotistaQ  ly  paddled  a  froggy- 
looking  folUm;  L'^aled  in  a  BUial  canoe 
roughly  hewn  t»ut  of  lb  trcrJi  of  a  Irre. 
His  busiuep-^  was  to  ri?o  that  non»>  of  tl;f 
timber  drifted  av.i'v,  cr  wr.s  Ftoleu.  He  w;i.- 
alHO  employed  a*5  a  >M;'t  of  messenji^'^r.  ^'cin-? 
to  and  fro  an;  ; ,:  i' ■'  hhip?.  He  u?^(<l  hi: 
single  paddl  — shaped  foraethin;?  lik"  a 
spade— with  great  skill.  Our  chief  oc.-.uim- 
tion  wart  drowi^ily  v.atching  him.  W<!  savr 
also  flocks  of  v.ilJ  fowl  in  great  nmiibor'. 
flying  almost  out  of  rj^l  l  in  the  air,  and  a 
few  gulls,  which  pcrcLtd,  from  time  to  tin:e. 
about  our  rigs^^if  ^^  the  mort  friendly  man- 
ner. The  only  obj.  cts  of  interest  werL-  a  fv.v,* 
Rufsian  boats.  fltUlcrlDg  abou  the  barlonr 
In  them  tat  Coi-Jitcrks  wilb  bi;ssiaQ  boot?,  (1 
breeches,  and  fmull  rod  turban  shaped  pek- 
less  cap?.  Tbcy  w^^rc  the  rude  troops  of  tho 
frontier  ;  clumpy  eaden-fnred  fr-llows,  v.ho 
seem  to  b^ive  grown  bltJAtcd  and  unhealthy 
in  the  air  of  Iho  mar?hc.'».  I  was  glad  to 
land,  if  only  for  a  chiaigr. 

Sulina  is  a  wrrtched  place.  Russia  has 
ruined  it,  to  build  up  the  trade  of  ()dcF>a ; 
although  it  is  naturally,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  happlrrt  commercial  sites  ia  the  world 
— the  n  tural  outlet  of  Germany  and  Ih'^ 
rich  corn-Undii  of  the  rrincipalitits.  i^o,  the 
►bore,  which  would  bo  splendid  with  mer- 
chant palace-  and  populous  with  busy  men 
from  every  nation,  has  been  purposely  ren- 
dered the  very  abomination  of  desolation.    I 
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Bay  purposely,  giving  ear  to  a  report  current 
among  uU  Builorn  in  these  seaa  When  the 
Russian  government  was  reproached  with  a 
direct  breach  of  faith  in  virtually  blockading 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  during  nine  months 
of  the  year,  they  took  their  own  way  of 
clearing  themselves  from  the  imputation.  It 
was  eminently  Russian.  A  great  fuss  was 
made  :  men  and  machines  were  furiously  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  obstructions;  but 
everything  that  was  cleared  out  on  one  day, 
was  scrupulously  replaced  on  the  next. 

The  state  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube  therefore,  remains  a  most  notable 
scandal.  Vessels  can  only  get  over  the  bar 
when  lightened  of  their  cargoes,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  all  manner  of  official  hindrance  and 
fiscal  extortion.  They  are  sometimes  de- 
tained a  whole  winter,  to  the  serious  loss  of 
owners,  to  the  stoppage  of  trade,  to  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  food :  also  to  the 
grave  injury  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  ports 
of  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  and  the  comparative 
ruin  of  the  navigation  of  the  whole  Danube. 
Wrecks  arc  awfuUv  numerous ;  the  loss  of 
life,  appalling,  as  I  had  after  opportunities  of 
observing. 

Sulina  is,  at  this  time,  a  miserable  collec- 
tion of  huts  hastily  run  up  to  meet  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  the  moment,  being 
mere  temporary  erections  of  dried  reeds. 
"Their  interiors — of  which  I  visited  several- 
presented  no  incorrect  idea  of  the  very  ex- 
treme of  discomfort  in  this  raw,  damp  climate. 
In  some  huts  were  haggard  grisly  men  asleep, 
after  an  ague  fit ;  and  withered  women,  like 
the  dried  figs  of  a  bad  season  with  respect 
to  personal  appearance,  cowering  over  their 
smoky  fires,  and  grumbling  as  they  cooked 
their  unsavoury  meals,  or  tore  damp  sticks 
for  fuel.  They  had  seldom  any  furniture  l)c- 
aides  an  earthenware  pan,  or  a  black  pot  to 
stew  their  food.  They  had  also  generally  a 
mat  of  rushes,  dried  or  uodried  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  sleep  on  ;  and  they  made  fires 
on  the  bare  earth  outside  their  hovels.  The 
central  streets — mere  muddy  lanes— v/ore 
choked  up  with  sailors  ;  among  them  plenty 
of  bad  truculent  Greeks  from  the  riratc 
Islands,  seated  before  the  doors  of  dram- 
booths,  gambling  with  filthy  cards,  and  swear- 
ing canting  oaths  in  the  pauses  of  their  sneak- 
ing debauch.  On  the  face  of  each  skulking 
rake  the  stamp  of  scoundrel  was  branded  so 
plainly  that  a  child  might  read  it.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  know  these  rascals  too  well, 
to  connect  one  pleasant  thought  with  their 
fine  features  and  pretty  dresses. 

These,  perhaps,  were  some  of  the  self-same 
revellers  who  lurked  about  the  seas  as  buc- 
caneers at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  who  bore  down  one  night 
upon  a  British  merchant  ship  becalmed ;  who 
stabbed  the  watch ;  then  cut  the  throats  of 
the  sleeping  crew  ;  then  played  ghastly  tricks 
to  their  mangled  remains;  then  plunden^d 
the  vessel,    and  then   departed.    The  ship 


drifted  with  her  dreadful  burden  over  the 
beautiful  waters  of  the  yEgean,  where  she  was 
found,  some  hours  afterwards  by  a  man-of- 
war's  boat,  which  put  ofi',  irate  at  having 
hoisted  signals  to  the  death-laden  bark  in 
vain  I 

From  the  other  doors  of  open  booths  and 
hovels  I  heard  nasal  droning  songs,  the 
uncouth  sounds  of  rude  instruments,  and 
the  shrill  tones  of  wrangling  woman  of  do 
good  repute.  Here,  also,  were  a  crowd  of 
Maltese  and  lonians,  who  bring  oar  name 
into  discredit  wherever  they  are  known, 
Lounging  groups  of  superstitious  mariners  of 
the  Adriatic  added  their  lazy  figures  to  the 
heterogeneous mass-a wild  company;  amongst 
whom  it  is  never  prudent  to  venture;  for 
their  knives  gleam  on  small  pretence ;  and 
theur  victims  are  never  heard  of  more.  Hu- 
man life  is  held  of  a  strange  cheapness  hj 
these  miscreants,  and  the  law  is  powerless. 

Towards  sundown,  I  returned  to  the  ship ; 
and,  after  dinner,  as  the  evening  closed  quite 
in,  a  wandering  Italian  boy  came  on  board. 
He  waj  one  of  those  itinerant  musicians  who 
roam  over  every  country  in  the  world; 
gathering  up  a  little  hoard  with  manj  a 
stern,  unchronicled  act  of  self-denial,  and 
passing  bitter  days  enough,  poor  lads,  HeaTea 
help  them !  This  specimen  iitul  a  hurdygnrdj, 
an  ivory  whistle,  and  a  rich  impudent  voice, 
with  which  he  trolled  forth  a  number  of  those 
ballads  popular  in  the  Austrian  and  Neapo- 
litan sea-ports.  They  wore  mostly  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  young  sailor 
sweetheart,  a  girl,  and  her  mother,  on  the  old 
subject  of  love  and  ruse,  of  which  the  salt  is 
savoured  among  the  people  of  every  land, 
and  the  fresh,  lively  charm  is  felt  from  pole 
to  polo.  At  the  end  of  each  verso  the  muger 
always  lingered  on  tlh;  last  note  with  an 
arch-relish ;  and  carrying  it  on  through  his 
whibtic,  trilled  ont  a  sparkling  imprompta 
chorus,  which  had  a  world  of  droll  life  and 
inuendo  in  it  Some  of  the  airs  ho  whistled 
had  a  dashing,  ireafiiring  pathos,  quite  capti- 
vating ;  and  we  fairly  lay  back  and  had  a 
laugh  at  his  roguis-h  jests,  as  pleasant  and 
refreshing  as  is  awakened  by  the  ab-y  cou- 
plets of  a  French  vandcviflc.  Yet  those 
ballads  seemed  to  speak  aside  to  me,  with 
a  touching  and  eloquent  plea  for  a  race 
whoso  children  have  been  taught  to  solace 
their  captivity  with  songs,  till  they  have 
mercifully  learned  a  wondrous  cunning  in 
them  ;  and  who  (knowing  that  their  hopes  arc 
a  coin  with  which  they  can  buy  but  shadows) 
have  courted  oblivion  so  long,*that  they  have 
found  all  beauty,  freedom,  heart-food,  their 
brightest,  quickest  life,  within  a  <Iream. 

It  was  very  pretty  and  attecting  to  see  our 
captain  and  his  wife— a  lady  from  Regusc — 
exchange  bashful  smiles  an<l  tell-tale  glances, 
as  they  both  listened  to  homo  song  which, 
perhaps  revealed  their  own  story,  and  in- 
vested it  with  the  fascination  of  a  romance. 
Once,  the  volatile  sailor  was  so  moved,  by  an 
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aneontrollable  impaUe,  that  he  Ecizcd  his 
wife  ronnd  the  waitft,  and  whirled  her  off  in 
a  waltz.  It  was  a  fine  tribute  to  the  untaught 
craft  of  the  singer,  whose  eyes  lighted  up 
with  a  minstrel  Are.  and  his  feet  beat  time 
w  he  watched  them.  When  the  captain 
stopped  for  want  of  breath,  it  was  but  polite 
to  make  a  bow.  and  offer  to  take  the  lady 
roand  and  round  again  :  for  there  phe  stood, 
offering  irresistible  invitation,  with  foot  ad- 
vanced. Then  the  other  women  began  to 
stand  ap  ;  while  the  dark-ejed  gypsies  from 
Galicia  grouped  naturally  round  the  dancers 
In  picturesque  attitudes,  and  looked  on.  So 
we  bad  quite  a  little  ball. 

At  Dine  o'clock  the  trumpets  sounded  from 
an  Austrian  man-of-war  on  the  station,  and 
the  report  of  a  solitary  cannon  boomed  over 
the  mlky  waters.  After  this,  the  oflScers 
went  away,  and  our  little  festival  terminated. 

So  ended  the  first  day  we  lay  in  the  port 
of  Sallna;  and  I  noticed,  as  night  came  on, 
that  the  moon  looked  veiled  and  misty  ;  also 
that  light  feathery  clouds  were  flitting  about 
Id  an  oiuettled  way,  as  if  the  sky  were 
troabled.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  heard 
tii9  wind  rising.  At  first  a  few  sobbing 
guate  reached  us,  at  interval?,  as  if  they 
came  from  afar  off,  but  makin^i:  our  spars 
rattle,  and  our  cordage  whip  tiic  masts.  I 
coald  see  also,  before  I  turned  in.  that  the 
sailing-vessels  in  the  ofling  had  made  all  taut 
and  trim,  and  had  lowered  their  yards  for 
rough  weather ;  bat  the  steamers  got  their 
steam  up  and  went  out  to  sea.  From  time 
to  time  daring  the  night  we  heard  the 
mournful  sound  of  distre??  gnns  to  windward, 
and  now  and  then  a  mr\j'>stic  hulk  drifted 
labouring  towards  us.  Th<t  wind<«  and  tl>o 
sea-galls  seemed  towhonp  in  d«*rision  around 
h»»r.  and  the  waves  reared  their  heads  trium- 
phant and  rryoicing. 

It  wax  an  awful  storm.  The  .sea  was  every- 
where convulsed  with  a  pitlle.-.'*  wrath,  and 
the  white  foam  flashed  proud  and  high,  as 
wave  ru.«hcd  upon  wave  in  passionate  strife. 
Of  the  fifte*?n  sail  riding  yesterday  at  anchor 
7ond«r.  nine  broke  from  thtMr  cable««.  and 
three  lay  wrpck«;d  in  sij;bt  of  \i?.  Though 
we  were  within  the  bar,  our  captain  was 
roased  thrice  during  the  ni;^ht,  and  the 
Toices  of  our  crew  sounded  in  alarm  through 
the  darknesi? :  for  we  were  wed  pod  in  by 
shipping,  and  ever  and  again  some  ve.«sel 
was  driven  furioucly  aprainst  us  by  the  might 
of  the  eb'ments ;  our  vessel  danced  and  rolled 
like  a  child's  toy.  even  in  ii»  sheltered  place. 
Our  gaunt  lean  pailors  ran  to  and  fro.  yelp- 
ing fears  at  every  fre?h  collision,  and  mut- 
tering hasty  prayer-i  to  the  Virgin;  Jews 
gasped  and  gabbleil  to  ih-^m^elve?.  clutching 
the  handles  of  their  sea-cbe.^ts.  and  keeping 
always  a  wary  eye  upon  thf m ;  but  some 
Turks  who  were  with  u«.  sat  calmly  smoking 
through  it  all,  uttering  no  sound  but  •*  God  is 
great." 

]>elow,  In  the  cabin  were  the  Christian 


ladies  pale  and  terrified,  and  huddled  alto- 
gether on  the  sofa  by  the  lire-place.  Near 
them  boozed  a  gang  of  sharpers,  whom  no 
dread  or  danger  could  drag  from  the  gam- 
bling-table. Their  blasphemy  and  hot  dis- 
putes mingled  with  the  storm.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, they  were  impressed  equally  with  us 
according  to  their  differing  natures,  by  the 
grand  horror  of  the  scene.  Let  no  man  judge 
the  depth  of  another -h  feeling  by  the  mo<le 
of  its  expression. 

The  sky  above  us  was  the  true  old  leaden 
grey  Crimean  colour,  which  canopied  our 
sickening  armies  before  Sebastopol  last  win- 
ter. There  was  a  partial  fog  over  the  land. 
On  such  a  sky  looked  the  helpless  crew  of  the 
fated  Prince,  when  her  machinery  refused 
to  work,  and  they  were  dashed  against  the 
iron  heights  of  Balaclava.  It  was  such  a  fog 
which  closed  round  gallant  Giffard  when  the 
Tiger  stranded,  and  he  could  only  flash  back 
a  hopeless  defiance  to  the  Russian  gun.<(.  On 
this  low  gloomy  shore,  too — over  which  the 
sea-birds  swonp  and  scream  so  ominously — 
dwelt  the  last  dying  glance  of  the  young  and 
chivalrous  Parker. 

The  gale  lasted  for  three  days,  raging 
every  hour  more  rudely.  The  third  day, 
towards  evening,  a  rain,  fine  as  dust,  minglJd 
with  the  wind.  At  night  the  rain  changed 
to  snow,  and  the  cold  increased.  Then  we 
had  a  fall  of  mingled  rain  and  snow.  The 
wind  abated  a  little  towards  morning :  but, 
before  noon,  there  came  a  perfect  hurricane 
with  rain  and  snow  very  fierce.  The  small 
snow-flakes  were  whisked  about  by  the  wind 
with  incredible  violence. 

Again  we  counted  the  work  of  the  night, 
and  numbered  five  wrecks.  A  crowd  of  Co.^ 
sacks,  o-ssembled  round  the  devoted  vessels, 
were  trying  to  svize  two  swollen  corpses  with 
grappling  hooks.  Ah  the  drowned  bodies, 
however,  obviously  did  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  wrecks  we  saw,  they  had  probably  floated 
to  us  from  some  scene  of  disaster  elsewhere. 
It  was  a  ghastly  thing  to  see  the  breakora 
twirling  and  tos.'sing  about  them  so  scornful- 
ly. God's  images,  who,  a  few  days,  or  per- 
haps hours,  before,  had  been  like  unto  our- 
;  selves. 

I      Of  the  wrecked  ships  the  crew  of  one 
perished  :  all  hands  on  board  the  rest  were 
I  saved.    At  night  we  saw  another  fated  vessel 
!  going  to   inevitable  destruction  ;   then   the 
I  darknes?  hid  her.    When  morning  broke  she 
I  was  among  the  breakers :  but.  out  of  the 
I  reach   of  help,  and  they  swept  di-sdainfully 
I  over  her  shrieking  decks.    The    miserable 
I  crew  clung  wildly,  to  spar  and  mast,  no 
j  boat  venturing  out  to  save  th'em.    We  saw 
the  hungry  waves  sweep  on  towards  them 
i  with  a  hoar.<H}  cry ;  the  keen  ice  wind  ]>:il- 
j  sying  their  strength.    They  were,  poor  fil- 
I  lows,  carried  away  one  by  one.    Their  con- 
tortions were  horrible.    They  writhed,  and 
twisted,  and  grappled  on  to  anything  they 
could  seize,  with  despairing  energy.    For  a 
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lilile  while  their  ehrill  Ecrcomn  rose  even 
over  the  cry  of  the  elements, — tbea  nil  wt^ 
still.  Six  only  of  the  crew  were  havcd. 
These,  springing  into  a  boat,  dropped  over 
before  she  struck,  and  had  been  carried  as 
witnesses  of  Almighty  mercy,  miraculouf>ly 
to  land. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day.  the 
Bun  peeped  coyly  and  ashamed  at  us,  oiici;  or 
twice.  Then  came  the  windfoists  again,  like 
the  tumultuous  sobs  of  a  grief  not  yet  sub- 
sided, and  the  sun  was  veiled  again,  and  the 
storm  howled  on  as  before. 

Something  deserving  of  notice  was  that,  all 
the  time  the  hurricane  lasted,  a  broad  stn>nk 
of  sky  was  distinctly  visible  towards  thv. 
cast.  It  never  grew  larger  or  smaller,  and 
its  promise  of  fine  weather  was  altogether 
illusory. 

We  lay  fifteen  doys  at  the  Port  of  Sulina. 
At  length  our  wine  was  exhausted,  and  even 
our  provisions  ran  short;  for  the  bakers 
lazily  refused  to  bake  us  any  bread,  though 
the  captain  himself  went  to  parley  with 
thfm.  We  got  a  little  stringy  fresh  meat 
now  and  then,  with  somctimeK  a  tr(>sb  Ciyh  ; 
but  we  lived  chiefly  on  raw  ham  and  sliipV 
biscuits.  The  steward — a  plump,  ti^lit,  rich- 
coin|)le.Yioned  Sancho  Panza,  with  ^lei-k 
black  hair  and  small  roguifh  eyes— having 
the  distril)Ution  of  these  delicacies,  became 
a  man  of  importonce,  and  found  it  a  very 
good  busin«;sp.  Our  fore-cabin  poiigi-ni^erH 
sulTered  severely.  They  watched  us  of  the 
after  cabin  with  famibhcd  and  hateful  lookn 
as  we  went  down  to  dinner  ;  for  their  own 
meals  were  infinitely  more  scanty  tlian  our*. 
The  small  supply  of  orthodox  food  which  the 
Jews  also  hud  brought  with  them  being 
nearly  cxhant<ted,  the  Cireeks,  who  have  a 
traditional  hatn>(l  of  the  chos4>n  poopK*. 
taunted  them  with  ofl*ers  uf  pork.  It  was  at 
once  ludicrous  and  pathetic  to  see  thefrverish 
trembling  iodignation.  and  hear  the  odd  ana- 
thtrmoH  with  which  the  children  of  Israel  gar- 
rulouKly  replied. 

Upon  th«  whole,  our  position  was  not  so 
cheerful  and  exhilarating  as  mifzht  have  been 
desired  by  persons  fond  of  comfort  and  gaiety. 
To  make  it  the  less  inviting,  cholera  padded 
about  the  neighbourhood  with  great  activity, 
and  did  not  contribute  materially  to  raise  our 
spirits,  nor  increase  our  current  fund  of  pleas- 
ing anecdote.  A  guest  of  our  captaia,  in 
sound  health  and  with  a  noticeable  appetite, 
came  and  sat  with  us  at  dinner  one  day.  On 
the  next  day  we  af*ked  whether  he  was  coming 
to  dinner  again,  and  wo  were  told  he  was 
buried.  One  of  our  passengers  died  at  break- 
fast ill  the  midst  of  us.  Moreover,  it  was  an 
awful  sort  of  thing  to  wake  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  night  and  hear  a  man  in  the  next 
cabin  bemoaning  his  crimes  in  a  strange 
tonuue;  calling  on  the  saints  for  mercy, 
under  an  impression  (likely  enough  to  bo 
tiue)  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  swift 
destroyer,  and  was  hastening  with  panic- 


stricken  steps  on  his  jouruey  to  another 
world. 

Therefore,  I  was  truly  thankful  vhea 
the  wind  at  last  abated.  It  was  sometime, 
however,  even  then,  before  our  troubles 
were  over  ;  for  there  was  such  a  heavy  swell 
that  no  boat,  with  sail  or  oar,  dared  vcutare 
to  convey  us  from  one  steamer  to  the  other. 
A  steain-tug  would  have  done  our  business 
in  half  an  hour;  but  there  was  no  steaoi- 
tug. 

it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  day  ftftcr 
our  arrival  that  wc  were  at  length  delivered 
from  durance.  The  s<;a  having  then  grown 
calmer  (though  i-till  running  very  high)  we 
fired  a  gun  aud  hoisted  signals  for  the  packet 
that  was  to  convey  us  to  Constantinople, 
and  which  bod  returned  to  her  anchorage. 
So  sh'*  stood  nearer  in  towards  us  about  mid- 
day ;  then  one  half  C)f  the  pa.<sengcr8  who  bad 
left  Gulatz  with  us,  nearly  three  weeks  before, 
on  urgent  business,  returned  whence  thej 
came,  having  mibsed  their  opportunities.  The 
others— 1  among  thu  number— went  over  the 
bar. 

It  was  a  hazardous  trip.  Our  boatmen 
charged  us  eighteen  ducats,  or  aboat  nine 
pounds ;  every  man  in  it  fairly  staking  hit 
life  against  our  money.  It  was  a  large  boat 
and  well  manned  ;  but  it  shook  and  trembled 
on  the  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  u  if 
it  had  been  a  cockleshell.  Once  wc  were 
carried  quite  round,  and  I  made  up  mj  mind 
to  swim  for  it,  if  I  should  lose  my  grasp  on 
the  boat  when  she  turned  over.  She  righted 
again,  however,  and  went  rearing  and  pitch- 
ing forward  for  some  hundred  yards  till  the 
danger  was  over.  Not  a  week  before,  a 
l)oat  with  tifltten  souls  in  it  had  gone  down  in 
the  very  spot  where  wc  met  and  escaped  that 
peril. 

No  one  knows  how  long  the  present  infa- 
mous condition  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube  may  last ;  fur  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
seem  seriously  to  interest  thetitsclvcs  in  Bucb 
questions.  I  have  written  this  paper,  there- 
fore, not  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  but  with  a 
solemn  and  earliest  hope  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  calling  general  att<>ntion  to  a  mat- 
ter of  European  importance.  I  have  rather 
understated  the  case  thfin  overstated  it; 
having  omitted  many  things  which  might 
have  added  to  the  inttrest  of  the  description, 
lest  any  word  should  creep  in  that  might 
appear  fanciful  or  exaggerat(>d  ;  for  I  know 
that  a  public  writer,  who  would  render  any 
real  service  to  mankind,  must  simply  abide 
by  indisputable  facti*. 

Let  me  add.  then,  that,  although  it  is  but  a 
very  few  weeks  ago  I  was  on  the  scene  I 
have  endeavoured  to  dcK^ribe,  I  learn  by  the 
French  papers  that  no  le.*<s  than  sixty  vessels 
have  been  wrecked  since  then,  and  that  three 
hundred  human  lives  have  been  lost  off  the 
Sulina  Mouth.  I  have  not  dared  to  trifle  with 
the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  this  matter. 
I  have  honestly  made  a  plain  statement,  and 
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ventare,  with  re.>pectral  imporiunitj,  to  press 
it  on  tbcir  attuution.  We  have  lakca  upon 
onre^ves  a  grave  res^poDsibility  in  tbefw  conn- 
trltfis  and  whcncvcT  Peace  ifl  diFcus^cd,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  mindrul  of  it,  so  tbat  not  in 
Tain  and  as  to  a  becdlcss  people  may  bave 
been  coaQded  in  trust  to  oar  generation 
tbat  immense  inheritance — the  Empire  oi'  the 
Seas. 

DAY-WORKERS  AT  HOME. 

TnEBK  are  two  clasfes  of  milliners^  girls. 
In  the  first  class  arc  those  who  live  in  the 
bouse  at  which  thoy  work,  receiving  for  their 
Jaboar  board,  what  passes  for  lodtring,  and  as 
much  pay  aa  a  governess— a  sum  tiiut  may  be 
twelve  or  twenty  pounds,  or  muy  be  even 
four  times  that  amount,  per  annum.  Girls 
in  thifi  class  are  stimulated  by  some  prospect 
of  promotion  :  they  may  live  to  be  fore- 
women, or  to  have  bhops  of  their  own  The 
Mcond  claai  consists  of  day- workers,  who 
go  to  the  milliner!>.  at  light  in  the  morning, 
after  an  early  breakfast,  and  (with  an  allow- 
ance of  time  during  which  they  may  depart 
in  search  of  ditmer)  work  until  eight  or 
nine  at  night ;  sometimes  in  t1i>>  season,  until 
tenor  eleven.  W<irk  over,  the  bil)ourers  return 
to  tbcir  own  lodging?.  A  young  iromun  in 
this  class  cams  about  f:evcn  i-hillings  a  week. 
wherewith  to  pay  for  lodging,  food,  and 
clothes.  If  she  have  any  relatives  in  London 
to  whose  homes  she  can  betake  herself,  then 
it  ia  well ;  if  she  be  a  solitary  worker,  forced 
to  earn  an  independent  livelihood — a  young 
girl  from  the  country,  or  an  orphan— she 
goes  lo  her  garret ;  and  then?,  hitting  in  utter 
cbcerlessncss,  suffer:!  temptation!*  which  there 
«  in  no  poor  roan,  even  though  a  rogue, 
who  would  not  with  to  see  his  daughter 
spared. 

These  workers  labour  in  support  of  luxury 
all  the  day  long :  their  sense  of  pleaj«ure,  love 
of  ornament  and  colour,  is  developed,  and 
their  honest  earnings  only  suffer  them  to  lodge 
in  dingy  garrets  chiefly  found  among  back 
fttreetsi.  Two  shillings  a  w»'ek.  or  at  the  ut- 
most, half-a-crown,  is  all  that  can  be  ppared 
for  rent  out  of  an  incomi;  that  is  only  fourteen 
pcncea  working  day;  atmn«Jtaponn'y-farlhing 
for  the  working  hour,  llair-a-crown  or  two 
shillings  is  the  rent  of  a  dilapidated  room. 
eren  among  the  pauperised  inhabitants  of 
Betbnal  Green.  Nfce.^^rjrily  it  can  purchiU>e 
DO  very  pleafant  dwelling:,  we  may  bo  as- 
sured, in  thp  purlieu*  of  Regent  Street. 

To  make  the  poMilon  of  Mich  young  women 
plcnsanter  and  safer  is  not  diflicult ;  but  there 
IS  only  one  way  of  improving  it.  The  Folitary 
day-worker  cannot  do  mucli  for  herself  wi  Ji 
seven  fhilliugs;  but,  by  associating  with 
companions  of  her  own  class  and  adopting 
some  system  of  combination,  her  funds  may 
be  made  sufficient  tu  maintain  a  tolerably 
happy  little  household.  How  to  begin  is  the 
qaestion. 


Two  ladies,  thoughtful  for  their  less  fortu- 
nate sisters — the  lady  llobart,  and  the  Vis- 
countess Goderich — have  l)een  endeavouring, 
during  the  lasft  few  months,  to  help  them  in 
th<*  making  of  the  troublesome  Urdt  step. 
TheirchiefdifncuUy  has  lain  in  the  necei*siiy 
of  having  one  of  these  associated  homes  not 
distant  from  the  places  of  business,  which  are 
most  numerous  at  the  west  end  of  London. 
In  exttMiding  the  experiment  which  these 
benevolent  ladies  have  commenced,  care 
must  be  taken,  therefore,  to  select  a  house 
which,  for  the  rent  it  costs,  supplies  within 
its  walla  Fpace  enough  for  every  just  want 
of  as  many  inmates  a?  arc  necessary  lo  the 
working  of  the  system.  The  ladies  before 
mentioned  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
first  rink  by  opening  a  home  of  this  de.script.ion 
at  number  two,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester 
Square.  It  allows  ample  sleeping  space  ;  each 
dormitory  containing  four  or  six  single  beds. 
It  supplies  a\M)  a  spacious  sitting-room,  in 
which  there  is  a  hired  piano  and  a  little 
library  of  cheap  and  plea.**ant  books  ;  the  use 
of  a  kitchen-range,  light,  firing,  and  nil 
necessary  hous(!hold  furnishing — linen,  plates 
and  dishes,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons — all  for 
the  price  of  a  cold,  dark  garret— two  shillings 
a  week.  If  two  persons  unite,  and  paiy  rent 
for  a  double  bed.  the  only  charge  is  eighteen 
pence  to  each  of  them. 

ro.«8ibIy,  for  accommodation  and  the  qua- 
lity provided  in  thin  instance,  the  rent  ought 
to  be  a  few  pence  higher.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
the  establishers  of  this  nest  think,  that  when 
it  contains  its  full  complement  of  thirty-live 
or  forty  inmates,  it  will  pay  its  own  expense**, 
even  wilh  n(»  higher  contribution  from  each 
inmate  than  that  now  fixed.  All  they  desire 
is.  that  its  existence  should  bo  widely  known, 
and  that  especially  the  hard-working  girls 
who  may  l>e  made  happier  by  adopting  llie 
suggestion  it  embodies,  may  hear  of  it ;  may 
understand  the  comfort  of  it;  and  learu  to 
co-operate  wilh  one  another  not  merely  in 
thin  house,  but  in  a  great  many  others  of  the 
kind. 

It  is  entirely  their  own  affair  :  nothing  is 
meant  but  to  help  them  through  the  difficulty 
of  b<?ginning.  In  the  home  now  established 
there  are  at  jiresent  not  more  than  t'leven  in- 
mates :  and  only  ignoranco  of  its  exi:*tenco  or 
its  meaning  could  keep  out  the  other  five- 
and- twenty.  It  means  no  charity,  no  intru- 
sion, no  meddling  supervis^ion  ;  only  such  help 
as  woman  may  receive  from  woman,  willingly 
and  thankfully.  The  house  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, must  i'ndee<l  be  full ;  but  once  under- 
stood, there  will  rarely  be,  in  any  of  these 
snug  little  establishments,  a  vacant  bed. 

If  it  be  ever  the  privilege  of  this  journal 
to  cheer  during  an  odd  half-hour,  the 
weary  heart  of  a  young  day-worker,  and  this 
page  comes  to  be  read  by  her ;  and  if  she  l>e 
not  by  happy  chance,  alnnidy  well  lodged, 
let  her  accept  our  counsel,  offered  with  all 
cordiality,  and  with  the  most  sincere  good- 
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will :  we  recommend  that  she  sbonld  ▼isit 
Manchester  Street,  look  at  the  house,  and 
talk  all  its  arrangements  over  with  the  Mrs. 
Jjomas,  who,  as  matron,  watches  on  the  ppot 
over  the  beginnings  of  the  scheme.  She  will 
And  this  matron  herself  to  bo  yoang  and 
cheerfal,  and  in  earnest  with  the  wish  to  be 
of  use.  She  is  one  who  has  paid  man/  a 
friendly  viftit  to  day-workers  in  their  garrets, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  what  it 
is  so  much  for  their  own  comfort  to  under- 
stand. 

When  this  house  is  full,  it  will  belong  fairly 
to  the  day-workers  themselves;  and  there 
arc  no  rules  but  such  as  they  would,  with 
a  regard  to  the  economy  of  their  funds, 
and  to  their  personal  respectability,  make  for 
their  own  following.  Though  few  return  from 
duties  until  nine  In  the  evening  the  sitting- 
room  Are,  in  the  winter-time,  is  lighted  at  six 
o'clock  and  it  is  kept  alight  all  day  on 
Sunddy :  so  that  the  apartment  is  always 
warm  aiid  comfortable  when  the  inmates  use 
it.  At  eleven  at  night  it  is  put  out ;  and  any 
inmate  staying  out  of  the  house  after  eleven 
must  give  a  reason  for  so  doing.  A  re- 
spectable reference  is  necessarily  required 
with  each  new-comer  (if  only  to  her  own 
employer),  and  there  are  no  other  customs 
that  are  not  to  be  found  usual  in  any  other 
private  household.  The  girls  buy  what  Ihey 
please,  and  cook  it  how  and  when  they  please 
for  themselves,  at  their  kitchen  ranges.  If  any 
or  all  of  them  like  to  associate  their  funds 
for  common  meals,  it  is  for  them  to  say  and 
do  what  they  desire. 

At  Manchester  Street,  it  should  be  added, 
there  is  a  free  singing-class,  and  there  are 
evenings  of  music.  Opportunities  of  self-im- 
provement are  also  supplied  by  the  warm- 
hearted promoters  of  the  scheme.  But  in  all 
this  the  sole  desire  is,  to  give  a  kindly  and  a 
hearty  lift  at  starting,  to  a  way — into  which 
those  whom  it  concerns  may  soon  get  for 
themselves — of  extracting  all  the  happiness, 
security,  and  comfort  in  their  power  out  of 
scanty  incomes. 

TWO  COLLEGE  FRIENDS. 

IN    FOUR    CHA.PTER8.       CHAPTEB    I. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  two  young  men  took  possession  of  the 
only  hfCbitable  rooms  of  the  old  tumble-down 
rectory-house  of  Combe-Warleigh,  in  one  of 
the  wildest  parts  of  one  of  the  western  coun- 
ties, then  chiefly  notable  for  miles  upon  miles 
of  totally  uncultivated  moor  and  hill.  The 
rooms  were  not  many  ;  consisting  only  of  two 
wretched  little  bed-chambers  and  a  parlour  of 
diminutive  size.  A  small  building  which 
leaned  against  the  outer  wall  served  as  a 
kitchen  to  the  establishment ;  and  the  cook, 
an  old  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age,  retired 
every  night  to  a  cottage  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  parsonage,  w^here  she  had 
occapied  a  garre  t  for  many  years.    The  house 


had  originally  been  built  of  lath  and  plaster, 
and  in  some  places  revealed  the  skeleton 
walls  where  the  weather  had  peeled  ttflT  tba 
outer  coating,  and  given  the  building  an 
appearance  of  ruin  and  desolation  which 
comported  with  the  bleakness  of  the  sor- 
rounding  scenery.  With  the  exception  of  the 
already-named  cottage  and  a  small  collection 
of  huts  around  the  deserted  mansion  of  tbe 
landlord  of  the  estate,  there  were  no  boosei 
in  the  parish.  How  It  had  ever  come  to  Uie 
honour  of  possessing  a  church  and  rectory  no 
one  could  discover  ;  for  there  were  no  records 
or  traditions  of  its  ever  having  been  more 
wealthy  or  populous  than  it  then  was ; — ^bak 
it  was  in  fact  only  nominally  a  parish,  for  no 
clergyman  had  been  resident  for  a  bandred 
years  ;  the  living  was  held  by  the  fortnnate 
possessor  of  a  vicarage  about  fifteen  miles  to 
the  north,  and  with  the  tithes  of  the  nnited 
cure»  made  up  a  stately  income  of  nearly 
ninety  pounds  a-year.  No  wonder  there  were 
no  repairs  on  the  rectory— nor  frequent  riilts 
to  his  parishioners.  It  was  only  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  he  rode  over  fh>m  his 
dwelling-place  and  read  the  service  to  the 
few  persons  who  happened  to  remember  U  was 
the  Sabbath,  or  understood  the  invitation  eon- 
veyed  to  them  by  the  one  broken  bell  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  the  drunken  shoemaker  (who 
also  officiated  as  clerk)  the  moment  he  saw 
the  parson's  shovel  hat  appear  on  the  ascent 
of  the  Vaird  hill.  And  great  accordingly 
was  the  surprise  of  the  population ;  and 
pleased  the  heart  of  the  rector,  when  two 
young  gentlemen  from  Oxford  hired  the 
apartments  I  have  described — fitted  them  np 
with  a  cart  load  of  furniture  from  Hawslelgh, 
and  gave  out  that  they  were  going  to  spend 
the  long  vacation  in  that  quiet  neighbourhood 
for  the  convenience  of  study.  Nor  did  their 
conduct  belie  their  statement.  Their  table 
was  covered  with  books  and  maps,  and  dic- 
tionaries ;  and  after  their  frugal  breakfast, 
the  whole  day  was  devoted  to  reading.  Two 
handsome  intelligent-looking  young  men  as 
ever  you  saw — both  about  the  same  age  and 
height ;  with  a  contrast  both  in  look  and  dis- 
position that  probably  formed  the  first  link 
in  the  close  friendship  that  existed  between 
them. 

Arthur  Ilayning,  a  month  or  two  the 
senior,  was  of  a  more  self-relying  nature  and 
firmer  character  than  the  other.  In  uninter- 
rupted efibrt  he  pursued  his  work,  never 
looking  up,  never  making  a  remark,  seldom 
even  answering  a  stray  observation  of  his 
friend.  But  when  the  hour  assigned  for  the 
clo%  of  his  studies  had  arrived,  a  change 
took  place  in  his  manner.  He  was  gayer, 
more  active  and  enquiring  than  his  volatile 
companion.  The  books  were  packed  away,  the 
writing-desk  locked  up  ;  with  a  stout  stick  in 
his  hand,  a  strong  hammer  in  his  pocket,  and 
a  canvas-bag  slung  over  his  shoulderts  be 
started  ofi'on  an  exoloring  expedition  among 
the  neighbouring  bills ;  while  Winnington 
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Barvcj  arminf;  himself  with  a  green  gauze 
net.  and  his  coat-i>lccve  glittering  with  ti 
mattltadc  of  pins,  accompaaicd  Lim  in  his 
walk — diverging  for  long  spaces  in  search  of 
batterflies.  which  he  brought  back  in  triumph, 
■cieatiflcailj  transtixed  on  the  leaves  of  his 
pocket-book.  On  their  return  home,  their 
afler-d inner  employment  con&issted  in  arrang- 
ing tbeir  Fpecimou!>.  Arthur  spread  out  on 
Cbe  elaj  floor  of  the  passage  the  ditferent 
rocks  he  had  gathered  up  in  his  walls.  He 
tiroke  them  into  miouto  fragments,  examined 
them  through  bis  magnifying  glass,  sometimes 
dJMoWed  a  portion  of  them  in  aquafortis, 
tasted  them,  tmelt  to  them,  and  Anally  threw 
them  way ;  not  so  the  more  fortunate  natu- 
ralist: with  him  the  mere  pursuit  was  a 
delight,  and  the  victims  of  his  net  a  pi?r- 
petaal  warcc  of  rejoicing,  lie  fitted  them  into 
a  tray,  wrote  their  names  and  families  on 
narrow  slips  of  paper  in  the  neatest  possible 
hand,  and  laid  away  his  box  of  treasures  ns 
if  they  were  choicest  {specimens  of  diamonds 
and  rabies. 

"  What  8  dull  occupation  yours  is !  -'  raid 
Wioniogton  one  night,  '*  compared  to  mine. 
Toa  go  thumping  old  stones  and  gathering 
up  lumps  of  clay,  grubbing  for  ever  amoug 
mad  or  sand,  and  never  lifting  up  your  eyes 
ftom  this  dirty  ^pot  of  earth.  Whereas  I  go 
merrily  over  valley  and  hill,  keep  my  eyes 
open  to  the  first  flutter  of  a  beautiful  butter- 
fly's wing,  follow  it  in  its  meandering,  happy 
flight—'^ 

**And  kill  it — with  torture,"  interposed 
Arthur  Uayning,  coldly. 

"  But  It's  for  the  sake  of  science.  Nay,  as 
I  am  going  tobeadoctor,  it's  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  fortune — -' 

**And  that  justifies  you  In  putting  it  to 
death?" 

"There  you  go  with  your  absurd  German 
philanthropies;  thoay:h,  by  the  bye.  love  for 
a  butterfly  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  But 
think  of  the  inducement,  think  of  the  glory 
of  verifying  with  your  own  eyes  the  iden- 
tity of  a  crt-ature  described  in  books :  think 
of  the  intcresU  at  stake ;  and,  above  all, 
and  this  ought  to  be  a  settling  argument 
to  yon,  think  of  the  enjoyment  it  will  give 
my  coosin  Lucy  to  have  her  specimen-chest 

Suite  fllk'd ;  and  when  you  arc  married  to 
er— " 

"Dear  Winn  in  gton,  do  hold  your  tongue. 
How  can  I  venture  to  look  forward  to  that 
for  many  year,-*:  I  have  only  a  bundre<l  a- 
jrear.  She  has  nothing.*'  Arthur  sighed  as 
he  FDokc. 

"IIow  much  do  vo'i  require?  When  do 
you  expect  to  be  rich  enough  V  " 

"  When  I  have  three  times  my  present  for- 
tune—and that  will  be— who  can  tell?  I  may 
suddenly  diiK^over  a  treasure  like  Aladdin- s, 
and  then,  Winnington,  my  happiness  will  be 
perfect.-' 

''I  think  Tou  should  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  magician,  or  even  got  pos- 


session of  the  ring,  before  you  asked  her 
hand,'*  said  Winnington  Harvey  with  a 
changed  tone.  "She  is  the  nicest  girl  in 
the  world,  and  loves  you  with  all  her 
heart ;  but  if  you  have  to  wait  till  fortune 
comes — -' 

"  She  will  wait  also,  willingly  and  happily. 
She  has  told  me  so.  I  love  her  with  the 
freshness  of  a  heart  that  has  newr  loved 
anything  else.  I  love  you  too,  Winnington, 
for  her  sake;  and  we  had  better  not  talk 
any  more  on  the  subject  for  I  don't  like 
your  perpetual  objections  to  the  engage- 
ment.'-' 

Winnington,  as  usual,  yielded  to  the  su- 
periority of  his  friend,  and  was  more  affec- 
tionate in  his  manner  to  him  than  ever, 
as  if  to  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  had  recently  said.  They  went  on  in 
silence  with  their  respective  works,  and 
chipped  stones,  and  impaled  butterlUes  till  a 
late  hour. 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,  Winnington.''  said 
Arthur,  with  a  smile,  as  he  lighted  his  bed- 
candle  that  night.  '*!  am  twenty-one  and 
Lucy  not  nineteen.  The  genii  of  the  lump 
will  be  at  our  bidding  before  we  are  very  old, 
and  you  shall  have  apartments  in  the  palace, 
and  be  appointed  resident  pby&iciau  to  the 
princess." 

"  With  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  and 
my  board  and  washing." 

'*  A  seat  on  my  right  hand,  whenever  I  sit 
down  to  my  banquets." 

*'  Good.  That's  a  bargain,*'  said  Win- 
nington, laughing,  and  they  parted  to  their 
room.=«. 

Geology  wa,s  not  at  that  time  a  rceoguiscd 
science — in  England.  But  Arthur  ITayning 
had  been  resident  for  some  yi-ars  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  had  long  been  eMabli.shod 
as  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  u  useful 
education.  There  were  chairs  of  metallurgy, 
supported  by  government  grants,  and  schools 
of  mining,  both  theoretic  and  practical,  cs- 
tablif-hed  wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil 
was  indicative  of  mineral  wealth.  Ilayning 
was  an  orphan,  the  sou  of  a  country  sur- 
geon, who  had  managed  to  amass  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  lie  waa  left  in 
charge  of  a  friend  of  his  father,  enga;:ed  in 
the  Hamburg  trade,  and  by  hini  had  been 
early  sent  to  the  care  of  a  proti-stnnt  clergy- 
man in  Prussia,  who  devoted  himsolf  to  the 
improvement  of  his  pupil.  His  extraordinary 
talents  were  so  dwelt  on  by  this  excellent 
man,  in  his  letters  to  the  guardian,  that  it 
was  resolved  to  give  him  a  better  field  for 
their  display,  than  the  Uni verity  of  Jena 
could  afford,  and  he  had  Ix-en  sent  to  one  of 
the  public  schools  in  England,  and  fmni  it, 
two  years  before  this  period,  been  transferred, 
with  the  highest    possible  expectations  of 

friends  and  teachers  to Colli.p.'.  Oxford. 

Here  he  had  made  acquaintance  with  Win- 
nington Harvey;  and  through  him.  having 
visited  him  one  vacation  at  his  home  in  War^ 
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ivickBhire.  bad  become  known  to  Lucj  Maiu- 
ileld.  the  oqIj  daughter  of  a  widowed  aunt  of 
hip  frieads.  with  no  tbrlune  but  her  uurqualled 
beauty,  aud  a  flue,  boneet;  open,  and  loving 
di8po:«ition,  which  made  an  impression  on 
Arthur,  perhaps*  because  it  was  in  &o  many 
rei>pects  in  contrast  with  hlH  own. 

For  Kome  weeks  tbeir  mode  of  life  con- 
tiuued  unaltered.  Study  all  Ibe  day,  geology 
and  natural  history  in  the  evening.  Thuir 
puth  I'd  very  seldom  through  the  village  of 
ComlKi-Warleigh ;  but,  on  one  occasion,  hav- 
ing Itccn  a  dixtant  range  among  the  wilds, 
and  being  belated,  they  took  a  nearer  course 
homeward,  and  passed  in  front  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  the  squire.  There  was  a  light 
in  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  floor, 
and  the  poetic  Winnington  was  attracted  by 
the  si;{lit. 

"  I've  read  of  people,"  he  said,  "  seeing  the 
shadows  of  lieautiful  girls  on  window-blinds, 
and  dying  of  their  love,  though  never  know- 
ing more  of  them, — wouldu't  it  be  strange  if 
Squire  Warleigh  bad  returned,  and  with  a 
daughter  young  and  bi-antiful,  and  if  I  saw 
her  form  thrown  clearly  like  a  portrait  on  the 
curtain,  and — *' 

•'  But  tliere's  no  curtain,"  interrupted  Ar- 
thur.   *•  Come  along." 

*•  Ila.  stop  I  "  critd  Winnington.  laying  his 
band  on  Anhur's  shoulder.     '•  Look  there!  " 

Tiiey  looked,  and  baw  a  girl  who  came 
between  th'>m  and  (he  light,  with  long  hair 
falling  ovor  her  shoulders,  while  i^he  held  a 
straw  hat  in  her  hand  :  iier  dress  was  close- 
fitting  to  her  shape,  a  li^ht  pelisse  of  green 
silk  <Ml;c<'d  with  red  ribbons, such  jl«  we  see  as 
the  dr(>ss  of  young  pedestrians  in  Sir  Jorbua's 
early  pictures. 

•'  How  biMiutiful,"  said  Winnington,  in  a 
whimper.  **  She  hss  Iwen  walking  out.  What 
is  she  doing?  Who  is  she?  What  is  her 
name?  ■' 

The  apparition  turned  half  round,  and  re- 
veal* d  h»r  features  in  i)rofile.  Her  lips 
seem-d  to  move,  ^be  f-mibd  very  swet'lly, 
and  thou  suddenly  moved  out  of  the  Hpht.Tc 
of  vision,  aud  left  Winnington  still  open- 
mouthed,  open-eyed,  gazing  toward.-*  the 
window. 

'•  A  nice  enough  girl,"  said  Arthur  coldly  ; 
"but  come  along;  the  old  womiin  will  be 
anxious  to  get  home  ;  and  beside.**,  I  am  very 
bungry." 

'•  I  hhftll  never  Ikj  hungry  again,"  said 
Winnington,  still  transfixed  and  Immoveable. 
*'  You  may  go  if  you  like.  Hire  1  slay  in 
hopes  of  another  view." 

••Gowl  night,  then,"  replied  Arthur,  and 
rapidly  walked  away. 

How  long  the  astontphed  Winnington  re- 
mained I  cannot  tell.  It  was  late  when  be 
arrived  at  the  rectory.  The  old  woman,  as 
Arlhnr  had  warned  him,  had  gone  borne. 
Arthur  let  him  in. 

•*  Well ! "  he  enquired,  have  you  found  out 
the  unknown?" 


*<A11  about  her— but  for  heaven's  rake 
some  bread  and  cheese.    Is  there  any  here? " 

♦•  I  thought  you  were  never  to  be  hungry    ! 
again."  I 

*'  It  is  the  body  only  which  has  these  re-    I 
qnircments.      My  soul  is  satiated  for  ever. 
Here's  to  Ellen  Warleigh  I  "—he  emptied  the 
cup  at  a  draught. 

*•  The  Squire's  daughter  ?  " 

'<  His  only  child.  They  have  been  abroad 
for  some  years;  returned  a  fortnight  ago. 
Her  father  and  she  live  in  that  desolate 
bouse." 

••  He  will  set  about  repairing  it,  I  suppose/' 
said  Arthur. 

*•  He  canH.  They  are  as  poor  as  wc  are. 
And  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Winnington, 
going  on  with  his  bread  and  cheese. 

"  He  has  an  immense  estate."  said  Arthur, 
almost  to  himself.  *•  Combe-Warleigh  must 
cousi>it  of  thousands  of  acres. 

*•  Of  heath  and  hill.  Not  worth  three  hun- 
dred a  year.  Besides,  he  was  extravagant  in 
his  youth.  I  met  the  sho(>maker  lit  the  gate, 
and  he  told  me  all  alvmt  them.  I  wonder  If 
hhe's  fond  of  buttrrllies,"  he  added  :  •*  it 
would  be  so  delightful  for  us  to  huut  them 
together." 

"  Nonsense,  boy ;  fini.sh  your  sapper 
and  go  to  bed.  Never  trouble  youn^elf ■  ^ 
about  whether  a  girl  cares  for  bulterfliei 
or  not  whoi'e  father  has  only  three  hundred 
a  year  and  has  been  extravagant  in  his 
youth." 

*•  What  a  wise  fellow  yon  arc."  said  Win- 
nington, '*  about  other  people's  affairs !  How 
many  bundred><  a  year  hud  Lucy's  father? 
Nothing  but  his  curacy  and  a  thousand 
pounds  he  got  with  aunt  Jane." 

'•But  I^ucyV  very  fond  of  butterfilcF,  yon 
know,  and  that  mak*'8  up  for  poverty,"  said 
Arthur,  wUh  a  laugh.  "The  only  thing  I 
see  valuable  about  ihcm  is  their  golden 
winii:*." 

The  companions  were  not  now  so  constantly 
togelh'T  as  before.  Their  studies  underwent 
no  change  ;  but  their  evening  occupations 
were  dilU'reut.  The  geologist  continued  his 
investigations  among  the  hills  ;  the  naturalist 
S4!emed  to  believe  that  the  Tapilio  had 
Ix'Come  a  uregarious  in^^cct,  and  inhabited  the 
village.  He  was  silent  as  to  the  result  of  his 
pur.-'uits.  and  brought  very  few  specimens 
home.  But  his  disposition  grew  sweeter  than 
ever.  His  kindness  to  the  drunken  shoe- 
maker was  extraordinary.  His  visits  to 
several  old  women  in  the  hamlet  were  fre- 
quent and  long.  What  a  good  young  roan  he 
was!  How  attentive  to  the  sick !— and  he  to 
be  only  twenty-one!  On  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month  ho  was  in  waiting  at  the  door  to 
receive  the  rector.  He  took  his  horse  from 
him,  and  put  it  into  the  heap  of  niins  which 
was  called  the  stable  with  his  own  hands. 
He  went  with  him  into  the  church.  He 
looked  all  the  time  of  service  at  the  Squire's 
pew,  but  it  was  empty.  He  walked  alongside 
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the  rector  oa  hla  retam ;  he  accompanied 
him  M  far  as  the  Tillage,  and  told  him 
qaite  in  a  careleeB  manner,  of  the  family's 
return. 

**I  have  done  it,"  he  said,  when  he  got 
hoBie  Main,  late  at  night.  "I  know  them 
both.  The  father  is  a  delightful  old  man. 
He  kept  me  and  the  clergyman  to  dinner — 
and  Ellen  I  there  never  was  bo  charming  a 
ereatore  before  ;  and,  Arthur,  she's  fond  of 
batlerflleB,  and  catches  them  in  a  green  ganze 
net,  and  has  a  very  good  collection — particu- 
larly of  nigh^hawks.  That^s  the  reason  she 
was  out  00  late  the  night  we  saw  her  at  the 
window.  They  were  very  kind ;  they  knew 
all  aboat  onr  being  here,  and  Ellen  thanked 
me  BO  for  being  good  to  her  poor  people.  I 
felt  qidte  ashamed.-' 

The  yonng  man's  eyes  were  flashing  with 
delight ;  his  voice  trembled  ;  he  caught  the 
cold  gaxe  of  his  friend  fixed  upon  him,  and 
bloshed. 

**  Yon  look  very  much  ashamed  of  your- 
■elf,"  nid  Arthur,  '*  and  I  am  sorry  you  have 
made  their  acquaintance.  It  will  interfere 
with  oar  olject  in  coming  here." 

'*  Ah !  and  I  told  her  you  were  a  perfect 
German ;  and  she  understands  the  language, 
9ad  I  aafd  yon  would  lend  her  any  of  your 
hooka  she  chose." 

^  What !  "  exclaimed  Arthur,  starting  up 
excited  to  sudden  anger ;  "  what  right  had 
yon,  sir,  to  make  any  offer  of  the  kind  T  I 
wouldn't  lend  her  a  volume  to  ^avc  her  life,  or 
Tonrs,  or  any  one's  in  the  world.  She  shan't 
have  one, — ^I'll  bum  them  first." 

"Arthur I"  said  Winnington,  astonifihed. 
"  What  is  it  that  puts  you  in  such  a 
passion  ?  I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to  offend 
yon.  I  will  tell  her  you  don't  like  to  lend 
YOar  books;  I'm  borry  I  mentioned  it  to 
her, — but  I  will  apologise,  and  never  ask  you 
again." 

"  I  was  foolish  to  be  so  hot  about  a  trifle." 
nid  Arthur,  resuming  his  self-command, 
**  I'm  very  sorry  to  disappoint  your  friend  ; 
bat  I  really  can't  spare  a  single  volume.—^ 
beside,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  laugh,  **  they 
are  all  about  metallurp^  and  mining." 

*'  I  told  her  so,"  said  Winnington,  '*  and  she 
has  a  great  curiosity  to  sec  them." 

"Yon  did!"  again  exclaimed  Arthur, 
flsriiing  with  wrath.  *'  You  have  behaved 
like  a  fool  or  a  villain, — one  or  both,  I  care 
not  which.  You  should  have  known,  without 
mj  telling,  that  these  books  arc  sacred.  If 
tu  giri  knows  German,  let  her  read  old 
Chitached's  plays.  She  shall  not  see  a  page 
of  any  book  of  mine." 

Winnington  continued  silent  under  this 
ontbreak  ;  be  was  partly  overcome  with  sur- 
priie ;  but  grief  was  uppermost. 

"  I've  known  you  for  two  years,  I  think, 
Hayning,"  he  said  ;  *'  from  the  first  time  we 
met  I  admired  and  liked  you.  I  acknowledge 
j<mr  mperiority  in  everything ;  your  energy, 
jour  talent,  your  acquirements.     I  felt  a 


pleasure  in  measuring  your  height,  and  was 
proud  to  be  your  friend.  I  know  you  despise 
me,  for  I  am  a  weak,  impulsive,  woman ly- 
natured  fellow ;— but  I  did  not  know  you 
disliked  me.  I  shall  leave  you  to-morrow, 
and  we  shall  never  meet  again."  lie  was 
going  out  of  the  room. 

<*  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,"  said  Arthur, 
in  a  subdued  voice.  "  I  don't  despise  you.  I 
don't  dislike  you.  I  beg  your  pardon,— will 
you  forgive  me,  Winnington  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  if  you  killed  me  !  "  sobbed  Win- 
nington, taking  hold  of  Arthur*s  Fcarcely 
extended  hand.  *'  I  know  I  am  very  foolish  ; 
but  I  love  Ellen  Warleigh,  and  would  give 
her  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

"That's  npt  much,"  said  Arthur,  still 
moodily  brooding  over  the  incident ;  *<  and 
never  will  be,  if  you  wear  your  heart  so  pef- 
petnally  on  your  sleeve." 

"  You  forget  that  I  don't  need  to  have 
any  riches  of  my  own,"  said  Winnington, 
g^ily.  "  I  am  to  be  physician  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  in  Aladdin's  palace,  and  shall  sit 
always  on  your  right  hand  when  you  enter- 
tain the  nobility.  So,  shake  hand/,  and  good 
night." 

**  But  Ellen  is  not  to  have  my  books."  said 
Arthur,  sitting  down  to  the  table,  and  spread- 
ing a  volume  before  him.  "  I  wouldn't  lend 
you  for  an  hour,"  he  said,  when  he  was  alone, 
cherishing  the  book,  "  no,  not  to  Lucy  Main- 
field  herself." 

CHAPTER  n. 

August  and  September  passed  away,  and 
October  had  now  begnn.  Arthur  avoided 
the  Warleiglis  as  much  as  he  could  ;  Win- 
nington was  constantly  at  their  hou!«»?.  The 
friends  grew  estranged.  But,  with  tlieyoiingor, 
the  estrangement  made  no  difi'iTonce  in  the 
feeling  of  affection  he  always  had  entertained 
for  Arthur.  He  was  hurt,  however,  by  the 
change  he  perceived  in  his  manner.  He  was 
hurt  at  his  manifest  avoidance  of  the  society 
of  the  squire  and  his  daughter.  He  was  hurt, 
also,  at  the  total  silence  Arthur  now  main- 
tained on  the  subject  of  his  cousin  Lucy. — 
lie  saw  her  letters  left  unopened,  sonictimes 
for  a  whole  day,  upon  the  table,  iustciid  of 
being  i^reedily  torn  opun  the  moment  thi» 
stragghng  and  uncertain  post  had  achieved 
their  delivery  at  the  door.  He  was  hurt  at 
some  other  things  besides,  too  minnte  to  be 
recorded  ;  too  minute,  perhaps,  to  be  put  into 
language,  even  by  himself,  but  all  perceptible 
to  the  sensitive  heart  of  friendship  such  as 
his.  With  no  visible  improvement  in  Arthur's 
fortune  or  prospects,  it  was  evident  that  his 
ideas  were  constantly  on  the  rise.  A  stranire 
sort  of  contempt  of  poverty  mingled  with  his 
aspirations  after  wealth.  An  amount  of  in- 
come which,  at  one  time,  would  have  satisfied 
his  desires,  was  looked  on  with  disdain,  and 
the  possessors  of  it  almost  with  hatred.  The 
last  words  Winnington  had  heard  him  speak 
about  Lucy  were,  that  marriage  was  impos- 
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Bible  under  a  thousand  a-year.  And  where 
was  that  ram  to  come  from?  The  extent 
of  Lucy's  expectations  was  fifty, — his  own,  a 
hundred,  and  yet  he  sneered  at  the  War- 
lei  ghs  as  if  they  had  been  paupers :  although 
in  that  cheap  country,  and  at  toat  cheap 
time,  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  pounds 
enabled  them  to  live  in  comfort,  almost  in 
luxury. 

Winnington  took  no  thought  of  to-morrow, 
but  loved  Ellen  Warleigh,  with  no  considera- 
tion of  whether  she  was  rich  or  poor.  It  is 
probable  that  Ellen  had  no  more  calculating 
disposition  than  Winnington  ;  for  it  is  certain 
her  sentiments  towards  him  were  not  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  his  worldly  wealth, — 
perhaps  she  did  not  even  know^wbat  her  sen- 
timents towards  him  were — but  she  thought- 
him  delightful,  and  wandered  over  the  soli- 
tary heaths  with  him,  in  search  of  specimens. 
They  very  often  found  none,  in  the  course  of 
their  four  hours'  ramble,  and  yet  came  home 
aa  contented  as  if  they  had  discovered  an 
Emperor  of  Morocco  on  every  bush.  Baulked 
in  their  natural  history  studies  by  the  per- 
verse absence  of  moth  and  butterfly,  they 
began, — ^by  way  of  having  something  to  do- 
to  take  up  the  science  of  botany.  The  searches 
they  made  for  heath  of  a  particular  kind! 
The  joy  that  filled  them  when  they  came  on  a 
group  of  wild  fiowers,  and  gathered  them 
into  a  little  basket  they  carried  with  them, 
and  took  them  back  to  the  manor,  and  asto- 
nished Mr.  Warleigh  with  the  sound  of  their 
Latin  names!  What  new  dignity  the  com- 
monest things  took  under  that  sonorous 
nomenclature!  How  respectable  a  nettle 
grew  when  called  an  urtica,  and  how  sug- 
gestive of  happiness  and  Gretna  Green  when 
a  flower  could  be  declared  to  be  crypto- 
gamic. 

*'See  what  a  curious  root  this  piece  of 
broom  has,"  said  Winnington,  one  night,  on 
his  return  from  the  Manor,  and  laid  his  spe- 
cimen on  the  table. 

Arthur  hardly  looked  up  from  his  book, 
and  made  some  short  reply. 

*'  It  took  Ellen  and  me  ten  minutes,  with 
all  our  force,  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  We 
had  no  knife,  or  I  should  merely  have  cut 
ofT  the  stalk ;  bu^  see,  now  that  the  light 
falls  on  it,  what  curious  shining  earth  it 
grows  in  ;  with  odd  little  stones  twisted 
up  between  the  fibres  1  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  itT'  Arthur  had  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  shrub  during  this  speech — 
He  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  touched 
the  soil  still  clingiuff  to  the  roota— he  put 
a  Fmall  portion  to  his  lip»— his  fieuie  grew 
deadly  pale. 

'*  Where  did  you  get  this?  "  he  said. 

**  Down  near  the  waterfall — not  a  hundred 
yards  from  this.'' 

**0n  whose  land?— on  the  glebe?"  said 
Arthur,  speaking  with  parched  mouth,  and 
still  gazing  on  the  broom. 

Ooes  Warleigh  know  of  this  T  "  he  went 


on,  "  or  the  clergyman  T  Winnington  1  no 
one  must  be  told,  tell  Ellen  to  be  silent; 
but  she  is  not  aware,  perhaps.  Does  she 
suspect  T  " 

"  What  T  what  is  there  to  suspect,  my  dear 
Arthur?  Don't  you  think  you  work  too 
much,"  he  added,  looking  compassionately 
on  the  dilated  eye  and  pale  cheek  of  his  com- 

rlon.  **You  must  give  up  your  studiee 
a  day  or  two.  Gome  with  us  on  an  ez* 
plorlng  expedition  .to  the  Outer  fell  to-mor- 
row :  Mr.  Warleigh  is  going." 

*'  And  give  him  the  fruits  of  all  my  read- 
ing," Arthur  muttered  angrily,  "  of  all  I 
learned  at  thoHartz;  tell  him  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  leave  myself  a  beggar.  No  I "  he 
aaid,  **I  will  never  see  him.  As  to  thii 
miserable  little  weed,"  he  continued,  tearing 
the  broom  to  pieces,  and  casting  the  frag- 
ments contemptuously  into  the  fire  :  ''  it  u 
nothing;  you  are  mad  to  have  given  np 
your  butterflies  to  betake  yourself  to  nich  a 
ridiculous  pursuit  as  this.  Don't  go  there 
any  more — there ! "  (here  he  stamped  on  it 
with  his  foot)  *<  How  damp  It  Is !  the  fire  has 
little  power." 

'*  You  never  take  any  Interest,  Arthur,  In 
anything  I  do.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  how 
I've  offended  you.  As  to  the  broom,  I  know 
it's  a  poor  common  thing,  but  I  thought  the 
way  its  roots  were  loaded  rather  odd.  Ellen 
will  perhaps  be  disappointed,  for  we  intended 
to  plant  it  in  her  garden,  and  I  only  aaked 
her  to  let  me  show  It  to  you,  it  struck  me 
as  being  so  very  curious.  Gome,  give  up 
your  books  and  learning  for  a  day.  We 
must  leave  this  for  Oxford  In  a  week,  and  I 
wish  you  to  know  more  of  the  Warleighf 
before  we  go." 

**  I  am  not  going  back  to  Oxford,"  mid 
Arthur.  "  I  shall  take  my  name  off  the 
books." 

Winnington  was  astonished.  He  waa 
also  displeased.  "  We  promised  to  yisit 
my  aunt,"  he  said,  "  on  our  way  back  to 
college— Lucy  will  be  grieved  and  disap- 
pointed." 

*'  1  will  send  a  letter  by  you— I  shall  ex- 
plain It  all— I  owe  her  a  letter  already." 

"Have  you  not  answered  that  letter  yett 
It  came  a  month  ago,"  said  Winnington. 
"  Oh!  If  Ellen  Warleigh  would  write  a  note 
to  me,  and  let  me  write  to  her,  how  I  would 
wait  for  her  letters !  how  I  would  answer 
them  from  mom  to  night" 

"  She  would  find  you  a  rather  troubleaome 
correspondent,"  said  Arthur,  watching  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  particle  of  the 
broom  as  it  leaped  merrily  in  sparkles  np  the 
chimney.  «*  Lucy  knows  that  I  am  better 
employed  than  telling  her  ten  times  over, 
that  I  love  her  better  than  anythinfl:  else— 
and  that  I  long  for  wealth  prlnclpidly  that 
it  may  enable  me  to  call  her  mine.  I  shall 
have  It  soon.  Tell  her  to  be  sure  of  that 
I  shall  be  of  age  in  three  days,  then  the 
wretched  driblet  my  guardian  now  has  oharge 
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of  eomes  into  mj  bmnds ;  I  will  maltiplj  it  a 
tkounuid-fold— «od  then — " 

"  The  palace  will  be  bailt,"  said  WiniiiDg- 
too,  who  coald  not  keep  anger  long, "  and  & 
plaee  at  jonr  right  band  will  be  got  ready 
fat  the  resident  phjsiciao — who  in  the  mean- 
tiae  recommends  yoa  to  go  qaietlT  to  bed, 
for  jroa  have  orerstmng  jaar  mind  with 
woil^  mod  yoar  health,  dear  Arthur,  is  not  at 
ail  Mcnre." 

For  a  moment,  a  tonch  of  the  old  kindnea 
came  to  Arthor's  heart  He  shook  Win- 
ningtoD'i  hand.  '*  Thank  joa,  thank  yon.** 
he  said,  ''I  will  do  as  yon  advise.  Yoar 
Toiee  la  Tery  like  Lncy-s,  and  so  are  yoar 
cyea— good  night,  dear  Winnlngton.-'  And 
winiiingtoa  left  the  room,  so  did  Arthar. 
Imi  not  for  bed.  A  short  time  before  this,  a 
package  had  arrived  from  Hawtleigb,  and 
had  bM  placed  away  in  a  dark  closet  nnder 
the  staira.  He  looked  for  a  moment  oat  into 
the  Dlght.  The  moon  was  in  a  cloud,  and 
the  wioid  was  howling  with  a  desolate  soand 
over  the  bare  moor.  He  took  down  the 
package,  and  from  it  extracted  a  spade 
and  a  piefcaie ;  and.  gently  opentog  the  front 
door,  went  oat  He  walked  quickly  till  be 
came  to  the  waterfall ;  he  looked  carefully 
roand  and  saw  a  clump  of  broom.  Hie 
groaod  from  the  rectory  to  this  place  formed 
a  gentle  decliTity:  where  the  rirer  flowed 
there  were  hich  banks,  for  the  stream  bad  not 
yet  been  swelled  by  the  rains,  and  he  first 
descended  Into  the  bed.  and  examined 
the  denuded  cliffik  He  then  hurried  towards 
the  broom,  and  began  to  dig.  He  dog  and 
■track  with  the  pickaxe,  and  shovelled 
up  the  soil— weighing,  smelling,  tasting  it, 
as  he  descended  foot  by  foot.  He  dug  to 
the  depth  of  a  yard ;  he  jumped  into  the 
hole  and  pnrsaed  his  work— breathless,  hot, 
untiring.  The  moon  for  a  moment  came  out 
from  the  elonds  that  obscured  her.  He 
availed  himself  of  her  light  and  held  up  a 
particle  of  soil  and  stone  ;  it  glittered  for  an 
instant  in  the  moonbeam.  With  an  almost 
andible  cry  he  threw  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation,  and  was  scrambling  out  wheu  he 
heard  a  voice.  It  was  the  drunken  shoe- 
maker retnming  from  some  distant  merry- 
making. He  lay  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  watching  for  the  approaching  foot- 
irtepa.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  waterfall 
the  abger  changed  bis  path,  and  diverged 
towards  the  village.  The  song  died  off  in  the 


<*  That  danger's  past,"  said  Arthur,  "  both 
i  fbr  him  and  me.  I  would  have  killed  him  if 
he  had  come  nearer.  Back,  back,"  he  con- 
,  tinned,  while  he  filled  up  the  hole  he  had 
I  made,  carefully  shovelling  in  the  soil— "No 
,;  ere  shall  detect  that  you  have  been  moved." 
'  He  replaced  tbe  straggling  turf  where  it  had 
!  been  disturbed  ;  stampt  it  down  with  his  feet, 
and  beat  it  smooth  with  his  spade.  And  then 
went  home. 

** Hallo !  who's  there? "  cried  Winnington, 


hearing  the  door  open  and  shut    "Is  that 
you.  Arthur?  *- 

**  Yes ;  are  yon  not  asleep  yet  ?  " 

"  I*ve  been  asleep  for  hours.  How  late  voa 
are.  Weren't  yoa  oat  of  the  house  just 
now?" 

**  I  felt  hot  and  went  out  for  a  minute  to 
see  the  moon." 

**  Hot  ?  "  said  Winnington.  "  I  wish  I  had 
another  blanket — good  night."  Arthur  passed 
on  to  his  own  room. 

**  If  he  had  opened  his  door,"  he  said,  "  and 
seen  my  dirty  clothes,  these  yellow  stains  on 
my  knees,  these  dabled  hands,  what  could  I 
have  done?"  He  saw  himself  in  the  glass 
as  he  said  this ;  there  was  something  in  tbe 
expression  of  his  face  that  alarmed  him.  He 
drew  back. 

**  He  is  very  like  Lucy,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, **  and  Fm  glad  he  didn* t  get  out  of  bed." 

Meantime  Winnington  had  a  dream.  He 
was  on  board  a  beautiful  boat  on  tbe  Isis.  It 
seemed  to  move  by  its  own  force,  as  if  it  were 
a  silver  swan  ;  and  the  ripple  as  it  went  on 
took  tbe  form  of  music,  and  he  thought  it  was 
an  old  tune  that  he  had  listened  to  in  his 
vouth.  He  sat  beside  Ellen  Warleigh,  with 
his  hand  locked  in  hers,  and  they  watched 
the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  the  b^t 
was  gliding — ^past  the  pretty  Cherwell,  past 
the  level  meadows,  past  the  Newnham  woods, 
—and  still  the  melody  went  on.  Then  they 
were  in  a  country  be  did  not  know ;  there 
were  tents  of  gaudy  colours  on  the  shore  ;  and 
wild-eyed  men  in  turbans  and  loose  tunics 
looked  out  upon  them.  One  came  on  board : 
he  was  a  tall  dark  Emir,  with  golden-sheathea 
scimitar,  which  clanked  as  he  stept  on  the 
seat.  Winnington  stood  up  and  asked  what 
the  stranger  wanted :  the  chief  answered  in 
Arabic,  but  Winnington  understood  him  per- 
fectly. He  said  he  had  come  to  put  him  to 
death  for  having  dared  to  look  upon  his  bride. 
He  laid  his  grasp  on  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
tore  him  from  Ellen's  side.  In  the  struggle 
Winnington  fell  over,  and  found  himself  many 
feet  in  front  of  the  fairy  boat  The  Arab  sat 
down  beside  Ellen,  and  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  then  he  suddenly  took  the  shape  of 
Arthur  Hayning.  The  boat  seemed  to  flutter 
its  wings,  and  come  faster  on.  Winnington 
tried  to  swim  to  one  side,  but  could  not  On 
came  the  boat,  its  glittering  bows  flashed  be- 
fore his  eyea— they  touched  him— pressed  him 
down ;  he  felt  the  keel  pass  over  his  head  ; 
and  down,  down,  still  downward  he  went,  and, 
on  looking  up,  saw  nothing  but  the  boat  above 
him  :  all  was  dark  where  he  was,  for  the  keel 
seemed  constantly  between  bim  and  the  sur- 
face, and  yet  he  heard  the  old  tune  still  going 
on.  It  was  a  tune  his  cousin  Lucy  used  to 
play  ;  but  at  last,  in  his  descent  through  the 
darkened  water,  he  got  out  of  hearing,  and  all 
was  silent.  The  music  had  died  away— and 
suddenly  he  heard  a  scream,  and  saw  Ellen 
struggling  in  the  water.  Ho  made  a  dart 
towanU  her  with  arras  stretched  oat— and 
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overturned  the  candle  be  had  left  on  the  table 
at  the  side  of  his  bed. 

SORROW  AND  MY  HEART" 

To  the  field  where  I  was  lying 
Once  Sorrow  come  a-flying, 
And  bade  mo  bring  my  heart  to  mould  at  her 
goodwill. 

Shudd'ring,  I  tum'd  aside ; 
"AvauntrO  fiend!"  I  cried. 
**  My  heart  is  dear  to  me,  and  none  ■hall  woiic 
it  ill!" 

"  Bat  if  thou  most ! "  said  she. 
*•  Nay/'  said  I,  "  lot  it  bo ! 
'Tis  yet  bo  young  and  tender,  and  so  slight  of 
make. 

Ungentle  touch  would  crash  it. 
Hard  word  for  aye  would  hush  it ! " 
She  Hmiltd,  and  said.  "Hearts  sooner  turn  to 
stone  tlian  break!" 

"  Yet  stay  awhile ! "  I  pray'd ; 
And,  frowning,  she  obey'd ; 
Willie  I  to  coist  about  my  sontonce  to  ovada 

Then  came  the  near  again, 
And  hover'd  o'er  the  plain 
Where  I  snt  listening  to  my  darling's  long  love- 
story. 

'*  Art  ready  now  T "  she  cried: 
•'  0,  no !  no ! "  I  replied, 
"  My  heart  is  now  in  all  its  fullcet  prime  and 
glor}'!" 

A  third  time  oamo  she  near : 

"  Now !  "  said  she,  **  now  prepare  I 

For  I  must  have  thy  heart  to  mould  at  my  good 
pleusuro ! " 

"  Here,  take  it ! "  I  replied, 
And  pluck'd  it  from  my  side 

(For  I  in  sootn  was  half  a-weary  of  my  treasure). 

'*  But  what  is  this  ?  *'  says  she, 

And  flung  it  back  to  me ; 
*'  A  stone !    O  traitor !  thou  shalt  rue  this  jesting 
turn!" 

She  wing*d  her  flight  away. 

And  I  to  shriek  and  pray 
For  that  dear  angel,  who  woula  never  more  rotum. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  STAFF 
OFFICERS. 
Louis  de  Boxkils  is  a  captain  in  the  corps 
of  ^tat-major,  or  the  etaflf  corps  of  France.  I 
have  known  him  for  several  years,  and  always 
foand  him  an  honorable  upright  soldier ;  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman.  Ac- 
cording to  our  insular  ideas  of  decorum,  the 
captain  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  given  to 
swaggering  about  with  his  hands  in  the  far- 
down  pockets  of  his  red  trousers,  and  is 
slightly  addicted  to  swearing  when  ladies  are 
not  by.  An  English  cavalry  captain  might 
think  Louis  awfully  slow,  because  he  does 
not  know  or  care  anything  about  racing,  is 
proud  of,  and  wears  his  uniform  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions,  and  has  but  one  suit  of 
plain  clothes  to  his  name.  Moreover,  since 
he  commenced  his  career  in  the  army,  the 
captain  has  thought  of,  and  worked  for,  noth- 
ing but  his  profession,  and  has,  consequently, 
sucoocded  in  making  himself  what  the  state 
pays  l^m  to  be — a  useful  active  wheel  in  the 
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reat  man  of  French  military  machinery. 

ot  but  that  my  fViend  has  his  failings  aod 
shortcomings  like  other  men ;  but  be  knows 
full  well  that  unless  he  keeps  pace  with — and, 
to  do  so,  he  must  strive  to  outrun— bis  com- 
rades on  the  staff  in  the  race  for  professioiiAl 
{ire-eminence,  he  will  be  cast  aside  as  a  uae- 
ess  encumbrance  on  the  army  list  of  France. 
Besides  his  rank  of  captain  in  the  staff  corps, 
Louis  de  Bonflls  is  attached  to  the  depot  g^n- 
in\  de  la  guerre  at  Paris ;  where  he  is  aatUi- 
ing,  together  with  several  others  of  bis  own 
rank  and  regiment,  in  completing  a  magnifi- 
cent series  of  military  maps  of  France,  on  m 
larger  scale  than  any  that  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  captain  lately  returned  from  tb« 
Crimea,  where  he  was  attached  as  aide-de 
camp  to  the  staff  of  a  general  of  division ;  bat| 
being  sent  to  Paris  in  charge  of  some  valuable 
topographical  papers  relating  to  Ruesla— 
which  he  had  compiled  when  in  camp  bj 
order  of  his  superiors— the  minister  or  war 
attached  him,  for  the  present,  to  the  aforenid 
depot  de  la  guerre. 

I  met  Captain  de  Bonfils  the  other  ^j  in 
Paris,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  were 
the  qualifications  required  for  a  staff  offioer 
in  his  service,  and  how  he  bad  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  employment  in  so  distin- 
guished a  corps.  This  request  he  complied 
with  at  once ;  assuring  me  that  the  career  of 
one  offieer  in  the  corps  d-etat-m^jor  may  be 
taken  as  an  exact  sample  of  all,  and  that  the 
same  qualifications  are  required  from  every 
one  who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  holding  a 
commission  in  that  regiment 

To  apply  the  term  regiment  to  the  French 
staff  is  perhaps  not  quite  appropriate,  as  ihe^ 
corps  consists  entirely  of  officers.  Belonging* 
to  this  body  are  thirty  colonels,  thirty  Ren- 
tenant-colonels,  one  hundred  chefs  d'escadron 
(who  would  be  termed  majors  in  the  English 
service),  three  hundred  captains,  and  one 
hundred  lieutenants.  No  one  can  join  the 
regiment  unless  he  passes  through  the  special 
school  instituted  in  eighteen  bundred  and 
eighteen  for  that  purpose,  and  now  called 
L'^cole  Imp^riale  d'Application  d'£tat-lf»- 
jor.  This  m^  friend,  Captain  Louis  de  Bonflls, 
of  course,  did.  There  are  sixty  pupils  in  the 
establishment,  one-half  of  whom  leave  it  every 
year  ;  thus  creating  thirty  annual  vacancies. 
Of  these  thirty,  three  are  selected  Arom  the 
£cole  Polytcchoique  ;  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  places  in  the  staff-school  are  filled  bv 
competition  from  amongst  fifty-seven  candi- 
dates, thirty  of  whom  must  be  sub-lieutenants 
who  have  been  at  least  one  year  in  the 
service,  and  must  be  under  twentv-five  years 
of  age  ;  and  twenty-seven  from  the  pupils  of 
the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  Captain  de 
Bonfils  was  one  of  the  latter  class.  He  had 
already  spent  his  regulated  time  of  three 
years  %i  St.  Cyr  ;  and  having  passed  the  re- 
auired  examination  for  a  commission  in  the 
Hne,  might  have  joined  a  regiment  without 
delay.   £eing  one  of  the  twenty-seven  pupils 
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at  the  hemd  of  the  list  amoogrt  the  hundred 
who  had  passed  in  his  tenor  he  entered  his 
Dame  aa  a  candidate  for  admittance  into  the 
Ecole  d'£tat-Migor,  and,  as  he  was  succeesful, 
joined  that  institution.  Here  he  remained 
two  years,  going  through  the  regular  course 
of  Instruction  in  military  science ;  and— al- 
though, like  the  rest  of  the  pupils,  he  held 
the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer— under 
alnost  as  strict  military  and  collegiate  dis- 
cipline as  any  school-boy.  Winter  and  sum- 
■er,  the  ynong  men  in  this  college  rise  at  six 
o'clock,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour 
for  breakfiiat,  half-an-hour  for  recreation  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  same  in 
the  afternoon,  work  at  one  or  other  branch 
of  their  studies  until  five  in  the  afternoon ; 
at  wbick  hour  they  dine,  and  are  then  at 
liberty  to  gowbere  they  like,  until  ten  in  the 
evening.  When  they  want  to  be  out  of 
college  later,  leave  must  be  asked  and  ob- 
tained from  the  governor  of  the  establiab- 
meet  Dnrinc  the  two  years  they  remain  at 
the  staff-school,  their  time  is  divided  regular- 
]y  every  day.  each  hour  bringing  its  allotted 
task.  The  course  of  studies  includes  all  the 
higher  hnmches  of  mathematics,  topography, 
geography,  and  fortification,  together  with 
statistics,  military  history,  the  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages,  drawing,  and  the 
theory  of  military  manoeuvers— artillery, 
cavalry,  and  Infantry— on  a  grand  scale,  and 
separate  as  well  as  combined.  One  hour 
every  day  is  devoted  to  lessons  in  equitation 
In  the  riding  school :  and  every  pupil  la  pro- 
vided wltk  an  excellent  charger  at  the  cost 
of  the  skate.  The  young  men  have  each 
their  own  room,  which  is  large  enough  to 
form,  with  comfort,  a  Klcepiug  apartment 
and  a  stody.  They  breakfast  and  dine  to- 
gether in  the  refectory,  the  former  meal  being 
served  at  nine,  and  the  latter  at  five  o'clock. 
Dot  of  the  year  eight  months  are  passed 
at  Paris,  and  are  devoted  to  hard  work  at  the 
desk ;  three  are  spent  in  military  surveying  in 
variooa  parts  of  France ;  and  one  entire  month 
la  required  for  the  annual  examinations.  On 
entering  the  institution  and  for  twelve  months 
afterwuds,  the  pupils  are  attached  to  the  sec- 
ond division,  or  lower  school.  After  a  year 
has  eli^sed  they  pass  an  examination,  and,  if 
foand  qoalified,  move  into  the  higher,  or  first 
class.  Any  young  man  who  cannot  pass 
this  examination  is  forthwith  remanded  to 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.  Serious  sick- 
ness for  any  length  of  time  is  considered  the 
only  allowable  excuse  for  any  want  of  pro- 
Hcieucr  In  their  studies.  At  the  end  of  the 
seooDcT  year  another  examination  has  to  be 
gona  ihrongh.  and  is  considered  the  final  test 
of  qualification.  If  passed,  the  pupil  leaves 
the  school  witli  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
staff  corps.  But,  although  enrolled  as  one  of 
that  distinguished  body,  he  has  yet  to  go 
through  another  and  a  longer  ordeal  of  learn- 
ing in  practice  that  which,  as  yet,  he  has  only 
been  taught  in  theory.    For  two  years  he  is 


attached  to  a  regiment  of  infantry ;  after  that 
for  a  like  time,  to  a  cavalry  corps,  and  then, 
for  one  year,  to  a  battery  of  artillerv.  With 
each  of  these  branches  of  the  service  he  has  to 
do  duty  as  a  troop  or  company-officer  for  half 
the  period ;  during  the  other  half  he  is  em- 
ployed as  a  supernumerary-adjutant,  under 
the  orders  of  the  colonel 

During  the  five  years  that  he  is  attached 
to  various  regiments,  the  staff-lieutenant  has 
to  prepare  and  transmit  regularly  to  his  own 
corps,  maps,  papers,  drawmgs,  and  surveys, 
which  he  is  ordered  to  employ  his  time  upon. 
My  friend,  Louis  de  Bonds,  after  leaving  the 
staff-college,  was  attached  for  two  years  to  a 
regiment  of  infantry  in  Algiers,  after  which, 
he  passed  a  like  term  with  a  cavalry  corps  in 
France,  and  then  was  ordered  again  to 
Algiers  with  a  battery  of  artillery.  Having 
completed  his  ten  years'  military  education — 
viz.,  three  at  the  college  of  St.  Cyr,  two  at 
the  staff-school,  and  five  attached  to  regi- 
ments of  the  three  arms  of  the  service,  Cap- 
tain de  Bonfils  commenced  his  career  as  a 
full-blown  staff-officer :  that  is  to  say,  he  joined 
his  corps  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
then  eligible  for  such  appointments  as  officers 
of  his  grade  can  hold.  It  is  from  this  class— 
and  from  this  only — that  the  aides-de-camp 
of  French  general  officers  are  selected,  and  it 
is  amongst  the  captains  of  the  corps  d^^tat- 
mcgor,  that  my  friend  de  Bonfils  takes  his 
place.  The  French  staff  is  not  divided,  like 
that  of  England,  into  two  separate  depart- 
ments of  adjutant-general  and  quarter-master- 
gencral.  With  our  neighbours,  these  form 
one  and  the  same  staff,  and  every  officer 
belonging  to  the  staff  corps  is  per- 
fectly qualified  to  fulfill  all  duties  relating 
to  both  departments.  Nothing  whatever 
is  left  to  chance,  or  to  the  hazard 
of  personal  selection.  The  marshals  of 
France  alone,  have  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate their  own  aides-de-camp— each  hav- 
ing  two,  one  a  colonel,  the  other  a  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  corps  d^^tat-major.  All  other 
officers  who  are  entitled  to  aides-de-camp 
must  take  such  as  are  nominated  to  their 
staff  by  the  minister  of  war ;  and  to  ask  for 
a  friend  or  relative  being  appointed,  would  in 
France  be  thought  an  unsoldierlike  and  un- 
pardonable liberty.  Louis  de  Bonfils  tells  me 
that  in  about  a  year-s  time  he  expects  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron  in  the 
staff  corps,  and  that  he  will  then  probably  be 
sent  either  to  one  of  the  bureaux  d'£tat- 
Major,  which  are  attached  to  the  various 
military  divisions  of  Franco  or  to  the 
staff  of  some  general  in  the  Crimea.  As  I 
I  mentioned  before,  the  Corps  d'l^tat-Major 
consists  of  one  hundred  lieutenants  (who  are 
attached  to  various  regiments  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery), three  hundred  captains, 
one  hundred  chefs  d'eecadron  (or  migors), 
thirty  lieutenant-colonels,  and  thirty  colonels; 
so  that  without  counting  the  junior  rank,  here 
is  always  in  France  an  effective  body  oBfour 
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hundred  aod  sixty  oflBccra  who  have-  received 
the  most  floished  military  edacatioo  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain  in  the  world,  and  who  are 
always  ready  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  higher 
departments,  or  to  form  a  staff  for  an  army 
taking  the  field. 

Is  there  any  difference,  0  my  conntrymen, 
and  what  difference,  between  this  system  and 
the  system  of  the  English  service  I  Amongst 
my  friends  on  this  side  the  Channel,  I  can 
also  number  a  staff  officer,  whom  I  have 
known  some  years.  A  better  fellow,  or  more 
honorable  man  than  Charley  Benson  does  not 
exist ;  but  what  there  is  in  him  to  make  a 
staff  officer  out  of  I  never  could  imagine. 
He  entered  the  service  about  five  years  ago, 
and,  havlogan  uncle  a  general  officer  in  com- 
mand of  an  Irish  district,  was  made  aide- 
de-camp  to  that  relative  when  ho  had 
done  two  years'  duty  with  his  regiment. 
The  war  in  the  Crimea  broke  out  and 
his  uncle  having  good  interest  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  got  Charley  named  a  deputy- 
assistant  quartermaster-general  with  the 
army.  What  the  duties  of  the  appointment 
may  be,  I  donU  exactlv  know,  and  1  am  very 
certain  Charley  himself  does  not.  He  writes 
me  that  he  has  a  lot  of  paper- work  and 
returns  to  make  out ;  but  that  with  a  good 
sergeant  for  a  clerk,  he  manages  to  make  it 
all  serene. 

Poor  Charley !  I  can  imagine  how  sorely 
puzzled  he  would  be  if  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources with  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  He  can 
write  a  reasonably  sensible  letter  when  he 
likes,  (it  is  not  often  that  he  does  like,)  but 
is  decidedlv  eccentric  in  his  orthography.  As 
to  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  he 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  them.  He  can  add 
up  the  various  sums  of  money  set  down  in 
the  fly-leaves  of  his  cheque-book,  and  so  tell 
whether  he  has  overdrawn  his  account  with 
Messrs.  Cox,  the  army  agents ;  but  beyond 
this  his  capabilities  for  figures  does  not 
extend.  Topography,  fortification,  military 
drawing,  military  history,  and  military  sta- 
tistics, he  denounces — when  they  are  men- 
tioned in  his  presence — by  the  energetic 
monosyllable — ^rot!  As  to  military  man- 
ceuvers  on  a  grand  scale,  Charley  says  he 
got  through  his  drill  under  the  adjutant  of 
bis  regiment,  and  what  more  would  you  have? 
Moreover,  he  is  now  on  the  staff,  and  having 
good  interest,  intends  to  remain  there  for 
some  time ;  so  what  use,  to  him,  would  be 
any  further  drilling  T  When  the  war  is  over 
he  is  to  join  his  uncle,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who,  after  having  been  thirty  years  on  half- 
pay,  W8S  appointed  not  long  ago  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  Irish  district,  and  is  now  about 
to  proceed  out  to  India  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  Indian  Presidency,  where  he  will 
reign  supreme  over  a  native  army,  of  whose 
language  he  does  not  understand  one  word, 
in  a  country  he  has  never  so  much  as  read  of. 
In  B|pbay  or  Madras  he  will  enjoy  a  salary 

t Alve  hundred  pounds  a-year. 


Of  what  use,  therefore,  can  military  edaca- 
tion  be  to  my  friend  Charley  Benson  ?  He  is 
one  of  the  fortunate  men  of  this  world,  who, 
having  good  interest,need  not  trouble  his  head 
with  the  why  or  the  wherefore  of  this  or  that 
science.  As  aide-de-camp,  his  chief  dntiet  are 
to  dress  well,  carve  well,  dance  well,  ride  well, 
do  the  honours  of  his  uncle^s  house,  help  to 
and  occasionally  attend  that  relative  to  the 
review  or  inspection  of  a  regiment.  His  train- 
ing for  the  staff  consisted  in  going  throngfa  a 
couple  of  years'  regimental  duty  with  hli 
corps ;  and,  although  whilst  there  he  learnt 
nothing  which  could  be  of  the  slightest  advant- 
age to  him  either  as  an  aide-de-camp  or  a  depu- 
ty quartermaster-general,  he  now  finds  hlmaelf . 
quite  on  a  par  with  his  brother  staff-oflloen 
as  regards  any  knowledge  of  his  duties. 

Nor  is  he  altogether  a  bad  specimen  of  the 
English  staff-officer.  There  are  some  few 
holding  such  appointments  who  have  In  a 
certain  degree  qualified  themselves  for  the 
post  by  a  couple  of  years'  study  at  the  senior 
department  of  the  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst ;  but  the  certificates  obtained  by  these 
gentlemen  never  got  them  on  the  staff.  Their 
nominations  were  coincidences,  and  would 
have  been  equally  certain  bad  they  no  qaali- 
flcation  whatever.  In  a  work  lately  published 
by  an  officer  of  the  English  army,  whose  char- 
acter and  acoomplishments  guarantee  the 
truth  of  what  he  asserts,  the  writer  states :  **  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  fh)m  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-four— a  period  of  thirty-nine  years — not 
one  single  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  annj 
has  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  officer 
having  graduated  at  Sandhurst"*  And 
fhrther,  the  same  author  informs  us  that, 
socording  to  the  Army  List  for  May  last, 
twenty«flve  officers  of  the  Guards  bold  staff 
appointments,  of  whom  only  five  ever  studied 
at  Sandhurst,  and  not  one  of  whom  recelvod 
a  first-class  certificate. 

From  another  little  work  on  militarv  ednca- 
tion,f  which  was  published  just  before  the 
present  war  commenced,  we  learn  that  out  of 
ninety-one  officers  emploved  in  the  general 
staff  of  the  army  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  seven  only  had  graduated  at  the 
senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  and  that 
out  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  sUdf- 
officers  of  pensioners  in  the  same  year,  three 
only  had  obtained  certificates.  But  a  stronger 
instance  of  the  utter  inutility  of  English 
officers  studying  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  staff  is  yet  to  be  told.  According  to  a 
parliamentary  return  called  for  during  the 
last  session,  and  published  early  in  the  month 
of  May,  there  were  then  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  officers  serving  on  the  staff  of  the 
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*  Notoe  on  Military  Eduoation.  By  Captidn 
J.  Morton  Spearman,  R.A.  London,  Parker,l853. 

t  The  Use  and  Application  of  Cavnlry  in  War. 
By  Colonel  Beamisii,  lato  Irish  Drsfoon  Guards. 
London,  T.  and  W.  Boone,  1855.    Page  437. 
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•raj  In  fhe  Grimeft.  Of  iheae  onlj  nine  had 
oblBiiied  certificatefl  at  Sandhant.  Not  a 
rin^  aaristant  qaartermaster-general,  nor 
Wigade-iiiijor,  nor  aide^e-camp,  had  ever 
l^aduated  at  that  college ;  whilst  of  eleven 
■■fitint  a^jntant-generalB,  one  only  had 
pMMd  tbroagh  that  ordeal,— and  amongst 
twiBftj-oIne  depaties  of  the  two  staff  depart- 
(of  the  adjutant  and  qaartcrmaster- 
1),  bat  five  had  ever  ohtained  certifi- 
of  qualification  at  the  senior  depart- 

of  the  military  college. 

Btek  what  is  this  Senior  Department  of  the 
Unitity  College  T  The  establishment  of  the 
Milituy  College  at  Sandhurst  is  divided  into 
ftvodeMrtmeDts :  the  junior,  intended  for  the 
•doeaoon  of  lads  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  aa  preparatory  to  entering  the  army. 
What  tbe  military  college  of  St.  Cyr  is  to  the 
Franeh  serrice,  the  junior  department  at 
Baadhant  ii  to  the  English,  with  this  slight 
cxceptikny— that  whereas  the  former  institu- 
tioa  Mndi  forth  annually  at  least  a  hundred 
youBjg  nen  AiUy  qual^^ed  for  commissions  in 
tbe  line,  our  British  establishment  turns  out 
aboaft  a  doien  or  fifteen  in  the  same  period. 
At  tha  laai  half-yearly  Sandhurst  ezamin- 
tioDf— in  October  or  November  of  the  year 
jost  ended — the  number  of  cadets  who  passed 
for  eommlviona  was  less  than  half-a-dozen. 
Tlie  Tfaann  for  thia  vast  difference  is,  that  in 
France  there  are  but  two  doors  whereby  a 
eantidate  can  enter  the  commiasioned  ranks 
of  the  armr.  The  one  is  by  enlisting  as  a 
prirate  adWer.  and  rising  through  all  the 
varlona  mbordinate  grades  to  the  distinction 
of  wearing  the  epanlette  ;  the  other  by  com- 
mencing and  gdng  through  the  regolar 
coarae  of  stupes  at  the  military  college  of 
SL  Cyr.  In  order  to  qualify  in  the  bttcr 
method.  It  Is  neoeaary  to  enter  that  ertab- 
liahaMoft  between  the  ages  of  twelTe  and 
foorteeo,  and  to  remain  three  yean  learn- 
ing: tiM  dntiea  of  the  profession,  before  the 
ui  be  admitted  to  the  examina- 


Bat  I  have  gone  astray  from  my  intention, 
which  was  to  point  out  in  what  consists  the 
aenlord^artment  of  the  Military  College  at 
Sandhant  The  pupils  of  this  division  are 
all  ooaaimloned  officers,  and  by  tbe  rules 
tbey  BBrt,  before  entering  the  establishment, 
have  Mrved  idth  their  regiment  three  years 
abroad,  or  fonr  years  at  home.  The  number 
b  limited  to  fifteen,  which— considering  there 
are  In  times  of  peace  upwards  of  ninety 
employed  on  the  staff  of  the  army, 
i  dnring  the  present  war  there  are  no  less 
a  two  bnndred  and  fifty— is  rather  a  small 
pnnertlon  ;  but  even  so  very  short  a  list  is 
aeldom  full,  and  but  few  officers  avail  them- 
eelTca  of  the  privilege.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
at  it.  The  English  military  man  is  like  his 
felloV'Oonntrymen  who  follow  other  pursuits 
and  employment.  If  he  saw  that  study  or 
application  would  advance  him  in  his  profcs- 
don,  he  wonld  work  like  a  horse.    If  staff 
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appointments  were  given  to  those  who  had 
qualified  themselves  in  the  senior  depart- 
ment of  Sandhurst,  and  if  a  certificate  from 
that  establishment  were  a  sure  and  certain 
means  of  obtaining  professional  distinction 
and  subsequent  promotion,  we  should  in 
England  have  in  a  very  few  years  the  best 
educated  staff  in  the  world.  When  he  has 
an  object  in  view,  there  is  nothing  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  will  not  attempt,  and  few  things 
he  cannot  accomplish.  Let  us  not  then  blame 
each  men  as  my  friend  Benson,  but  rather 
try  all  we  can  to  reform  a  system  which  is 
at  once  a  curse  to  the  army  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation.  And  here  let  me  relate  an  anec- 
dote. 

Some  years  ago,  the  regiment  in  which  I 
then  held  a  commission,  formed  part  of  a 
very  large  fofce.  assembled  on  the  North- 
West  frontier  of  India.  For  several  months 
this  army  was  together,  saw  much  service, 
and  went  through  several  general  actions. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  the  East  India 
Company's  regiments,  there  were  with  us 
two  dragoon  corps,  and  eight  or  ten  battal- 
ions of  the  Queen's  army.  There  was  also  a 
very  numerous  staff,  belonging  to  which  were 
a  dozen  or  fourteen  officers  of  her  Majesty's 
service.  Of  these  latter  gentlemen,  not  one 
bad  ever  been  at  the  senior  department  of 
Sandhurst,  whilst  there  were  no  less  than  ten 
officers  doing  regimental  duty  with  their 
respective  corps  in  this  very  force,  who  had 
gone  through  tbe  regular  course  of  study  at 
that  establishment,  and  of  these  three  had 
taken  first-class  certificates.  Again,  I  say, 
let  us  not  blame  officers  who  don't  avail 
themselves  of  the  senior  deportment  at  Sand- 
hurst to  study,  but  let  us  insist  upon  a  refor- 
mation of  the  present  svstem. 

We  all  know  how  elderly  officers  cry  up, 
and  Toung  England  cries  down,  the  heroes, 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  our  army 
dnring  the  Peninnila  war.  But  in  the  matter 
of  staff  officers  and  their  qualifications,  the 
force  under  Wellesley  in  Spain  was  certainly 
in  advance  of  that  commanded  by  Codriogton 
in  the  Crimea.  According  to  a  military 
authority  I  have  already  quoted,*  there  was 
during  the  Peninsula  war  '*  only  one  officer 
employed  on  the  quartermaster-general's 
staff  who  was  not  a  graduate  of  the  senior 
department  of  the  Royal  Military  College." 
And  the  same  gentleman,  writing  about  a 
year  before  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out, 
says,  **  It  is  by  many  doubted  whether,  in  the 
event  of  a  new  war,  there  exists  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  tbe  necessary  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  eiBcient  ^tat-msjor,  or  corps 
of  sUff  officers,  such  as  accompanied  the 
troops  under  Sir  John  Abercrombie  to 
Egypt,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  Portu- 
gal.'' 

Still  stronger  evidence  against  the  existing 


*  Notes  on  Military  Ednoation,  by  Captain 
Spearman,  page  35,  note.        i 
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system  is  afforded  ns  a  little  farther  on  in 
the  same  pamphlet,  where  Captain  Spearman 
states  that,  "  as  an  introduction  to  staff  em- 
ployment, the  officers  of  the  army  have  long 
since  abandoned  the  senior  department  at 
Sandhurst  in  hopeless  despair.''  The  writer 
then  asks  *'  to  wiiat  is  the  disinclination,  not 
to  say  repugnance,  so  generally  evinced  by 
British  officers  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  war  as  a  science  to  be  attributed? 
Clearly  to  the  want  of  due  encouragement — 
to  the  practical  denial  of  the  usual  reward  of 
such  devotion  and  toil." 

<*  Staff  appointments"  (in  the  English 
army),  says  Colonel  Beamish  in  his  work 
mentioned  above,  **  arc  made  without  any  re- 
ference to  scientific  qualification — because  the 
wish  of  a  lord  is  more  potent  than  the  judg- 
ment of  a  professor ;  and  the.  most  disting- 
uished Sandhurst  students  have  been  left  to 
look  in  vain  for  congenial  professional  em- 
ployment, and  some  reward  for  their  many 
hours  of  labour  and  anxious  preparation. . . . 
How  different,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
*'  is  the  practice  with  our  enlightened  neigh- 
bours !  Staff  employment  in  France  is  the  re- 
ward of  merit  alone.  It  is  sought  for  by  the 
^lite  of  the  army,  and  obtained  only  by  the 
severest  study,  and  the  most  indisputable 
proofs  of  the  possession  of  the  highest  degree 
of  professional  excellence  and  general  intel- 
ligence. Thus  are  formed  those  well-instructed 
officers  who  constitute  the  ^tat-major  of  the 
French  army,  and  afterwards  become  their 
most  distinguished  generals  of  division  and 
brigade." 

If  more  evidence  were  wanting  to  show 
what  are  considered  the  necessarv  qualifica- 
tions for  a  staff-officer  in  the  English  serrloe, 
a  perusal  of  the  list  of  lords,  honourablgiB, 
baronets,  and  sons  of  wealthy  infiuential  com- 
moners, who  form  the  staff  of  the  Crimean 
army,  would  be  quite  enough  to  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest  With  us  interest — as  with  the 
French  merit — Is  what  the  authorities  make 
the  sine  qua  non  for  those  who  aspire  to  the 
staff.  The  consequence  to  England  has 
been  but  too  visible  since  the  struggle  with 
Russia  commenced.  With  as  brave  regi- 
mental officers  and  soldiers  as  ever  were 
sent  forth  by  this  or  anv  other  countrv,  oar 
army  has  never  been  able  to  effect  half  what 
it  would  have  effected  with  proper  organisa- 
tion and  efficient  leaders.  In  France  what 
the  £cole  Imp^riale  d'Application  d'Etat 
Msjor  effects  in  training  for  the  staff,  regi- 
mental service  does  in  preparing  for  the  com- 
mbnd  of  brigades,  divisions,  and  armies.  With 
a  highly-educated  staff  it  is  impossible  either 
to  want  competent  generals,  or  to  have  every 
department  of  the  service  in  that  state  of 
utter  confusion  which  has  so  sadly  distin- 
guished our  army  since  it  first  embarked  for 
the  East.  Onr  general  officers,  commanders 
of  division,  brigadiers,  adjutants-general, 
quartermasters-general,  aides-de-camp,  and 
others,  are  only  now  commencing  to  learn 


their  varions  military  duties  with  the  army. 
Should  peace  be  proclaimed  to-morrow,  and 
Europe  enjoy  twenty  or  thirty  years  respite 
from  bloodshed,  those  officers  who  may  then 
hold  commissions  in  the  service  will,  in  the 
event  of  war,  (onr  system  remaining  nn- 
changed :  which  God  forbid  I)  have  in  like 
manner  to  learn  all  their  duties.  In  France 
on  the  contrary,  the  government  maintaina 
its  officers  as  we  do  our  muskets  or  big  gam 
-^t  for  immediate  service  in  any  partof  the 
world. 


CHIPS. 


THK   RUSSIAN   DUDQET. 


Wk  feel  the  cost  of  war,  and  know  that  it 
mu?t  be  absolutely  more  expensive  to  the 
Russian  than  it  is  to  our  own.  How  long  ia 
the  Russian  pocket  ?  how  strong  is  the  Rns- 
sian  arm?  are  verv  natural  questions.  A 
German  gentleman  in  the  United  States,  long 
resident  in  Russia,  h^s  published  a  report 
upon  the  subject  not  altogether  tallying  with 
some  other  niportstbat  come  to  us  from  (he 
Old  World  by  way  of  the  New.  The  account 
Mr.  Donai  gives  is  nearly  to  tho  foHowiog 
efflK^t  : 

Fifir  millions  of  Russian  subjects  yield  to 
their  Czar  not  more  than  a  revenue  oi  twenty 
millions  sterling.  More  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  people ;  and,  out  of  this,  a  large 
armv  of  soldiers  is  not,  it  stands  to  reason, 
too  liberally  paid.  Every  member  of  the  Ras- 
sian  population,  taking  one  with  another, 
pays  eight  shillings  a  year  for  being  mled 
inperially,  with  little  or  nothlngmore  to  pay 
fbr  local  government  of  any  kind.  In  the  same 
way,  erery  Austrian  pays  twelve  shillings ; 
9fmj  ProBsian  eighteen  shillings;  every 
Frenchman  forty-four  shillings;  and  every 
Englishman  forty-eight  shillings  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  besides  considerable 
sums  towards  local  expenditure.  Pnbllo  expen- 
ses suggest,  roughly,  a  nation's  wealth,  nnd 
Russia,  judged  by  this  test,  is  inhabited  by  a 
people  manifestly  poor.  Whenever  war  arises, 
therefore,  the  Czar  goes  abroad  to  borrow. 
and  there  is,  every  year,  a  deficiency  in  the 
imperial  budget.  If  all  the  European  money- 
lenders buttoned  up  their  pockets  clo8oly,Ras- 
sian  war  must  cease.  How  these  loan  con- 
tractors will  ever  get  back  more  than  interest 
on  capital,  it  is  not  easy  to  see ;  for,  if  bwrow- 
ing  continues,  even  the  receipt  of  interest  by 
them  may  become  precarious. 

The  only  direct  tax  in  Russia  is  the  poll 
tax,  yielding  less  than  three-and-a-half  mil- 
lions sterling;  add  to  it  the  license-dnfty 
paid  by  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  the  mm 
becomes  five  millions.  We  speak  only  of 
pounds  sterling,  l)ecause  the  value  of  sums 
stated  in  silver  roubles  (the  national  deno- 
mination in  which  Russian  accounts  are 
computed)'  is  less  clearly  perceived.  The 
customs'  duties  yield  five  millions  more  to  the 
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;  rer«Doe;  and  these  duties  fail  entirely  on 
I  the  apper  cla^^eA;  as  tbu  Uu>sian  pva^sant 
;  doe^  not  make  any  appreciable  use  uF  rori'i;;D 
1  goods.  CrowQ  esrlaU'S  ykld  los  iban  ibree 
:  millions  and  a  half:  and  under  the  brad 
erowu  estates  are  included  mines,  forest?,  and 
gold-washings,  with  nearly  hall'  ihe  otati'sin 
J  tbtf  empTe.  the  real  annual  pro  tit  oijlaiucd 
;  from  each  crowa  peasant  bein^  not  more 
I  than  three  sbililnga  and  fuurpence.  Tberesft 
j   of  the  iinporial  revenue  is  exiructcd  from  ibe 

=1       The  Czar  is  the  great  brandy-morcbant  to 

''    bio  pKkpli.'.     The  brandy  trade  is  \m  luono- 

1    poly,  and  hi.4  cbior  m'.an9  of  livelihood  a<  a 

I    potentate.     Btrfore  ho  took  to  the  ppirit-lrade, 

license  for  the  distillation  and  retailing  of 

brandy  u^ad  to  be  always  sold  tt)  tbc  same 

persou«,  who  acquired  enormous  weal  lb    by 

their  traasactious.     Govcinnient  aware  of 

thiff.  rvduc*:d  tlietr  profitM  by  contlilionri  and 

cbangffi  wlilch  at  la«>t  drove  out  of  tb<'  market 

all  but  thoiH! pereons  who  carriid  on  a  whole 

Ball*  buMnei^  on  the  largest  soalc.     A  few 

hundretl  mbolc&alc  distill^g  tlrm.-s.  too  dci-ply 

eoact-ni*^  in  their  tradi^  to  bring  it  to  a 

8tan;I-si;JJ.  carriid   on  their  business  at  the 

miTcy  of  the  cnaperor ;  who  soon  ordered  that 

all  bmndy  produced  by  the  distil iers  should 

beic*)ld  to  the  government,  which  then  doub. 

led  it'*  qaaniity   with   water,   and   supplie<l 

it  to  licea«edd»?abT.-*  lor  r«*ta*l  sule — or  course, 

artHr  mur^  dilution— at  fi\<ul  prices  to  the 

public.    LiceQflcA  are  scM   by  auction,  and 

thfir    priccA  arc   often    inn  'up  by   a'jents 

:j   of  the   govcrnmeDt ;  so  that  s])HCulator.s  in 

I   them  are  a\moid||  likely  to  hi;  ruined  as  to 

I    thrive. 

Much  baa  been  faid  of  a  my.- tf-rJouB  trea- 
sure belonging  to  the  crown,  y-arly  ang- 
meiiti-d  liya  procession  orinillic)ns  of  roubles 
to  the  vaults  of  tbe  fortress  ot  .St.  Petersburg. 
Ifr.  L><i(ini  docai  not  believe  in  this  proble- 
matical di'po.^it  of  wealth  ;  becaiiv.'  its.^sonrce.q. 
being hucb  a<4  have  been  hen?  detailed  includ- 
iQg  iMtrruwed  money,  can  .not  aecuinulate.  Hor- 
TOwer!>  are  not  u^'Oally  people  whose  coft'er?* 
overling  with  millions.  The  real  truth  is 
that  tbe  ItuMiian  government  ;:(fts  money  a.'^ 
»avii;5M:*  get  fruit,  by  cniting  diiwn  the  tree  ; 
and  lives  upon  cipilal  a-*  well  as  interest. 
Tbe  li>;i.'i  «if  last  year  mny  havi-  covered  the 
Interest  of  former  loans,  and  perhaps  the  cost 
of  nrtn*  purchased  in  D'.lgium :  but  even 
that  i*  not  certain,  for  si.\-  is.-nes  of  paper 
money  have  already  l>een  fore;  d  into  cnr- 
Veucy  :  private  c-intributiona  liavc  Innn 
elaiincd  and  urged  upon  the  people  fnim 
IbUpulp't  with  no  very  great  result;  and 
ftbli  remind.'^  us  that  one  source  of  money 
to  the  Czar  lias  not  been  named  in  the  pre- 
ening summary.  It  is  the  Russian  church. 
Th»-re  r^'niains  lb*?  bag  of  money  in  the  pocket 
ff  the  church.  When,  in  eight^fen  hundred 
iind  flirty  live,  the  empress  was  to  go  to  Italy, 
th*.'  clergy  piid  a  contribution  of  two  millitmfi 
— the  price  of  the  forcible  conversion  of  tbe 


peasants  in  tbe  Baltic  provinces.  The  present 

war  is  set  forth  a<«  a  holy  war.  and  the  church 

may  be  a.«ked  fairly  to  a«sist  in  paying  fur  it, 

and  no  do:ibt  is  asked  very  per^-everingly, 

and  for  no  small  sum.<!.    But  bow  heavy  is 

tbe  purs'i  of  the  Uussian  church?    Itscon- 

i  tent.s  used  to  be  valued  at  twenty-six  mil- 

!  lions  st(*rling  ;  and.  although  tbe  holy  fathers 

'  may  contribute  ev^n  to  the  last  fartilin^^  we 

unfortunately  know  that  twenty-si\-  millions 

nn»  soon  swallowed  up  when  a  great  war  is 

.  b'jinT;  waged. 

I      Tbui  I  lie  ca.«e  is  said  to  stand  as  regards 
'  money.    It  is  not  any   b.etter  in  respect  of 
I  men.    In  time  of  war  tbe  Russians  do  not 
;  abhor  military  wrvice  as  they  do  in  time  of 
,  p«'aco  ;  because  they  arc  then  better  treated. 
j  and  have  prospects  of  advanc>^ment.    But  it 
j  appears  that   tbe   Rnssian<)  do   not   make  a 
:  soldier  (it  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  until 
I  after  w.'veral  year;*'  drilling.     Peduct  from 
tbe    Czar's  million   of   men   four    hundred 
thousand  that  can  form  lines  only  o!i  p:(p"r, 
and  three  bnnilred  thousand  d<s('iroy<d  in  the 
present  stru!i>ilc,  only  three  hutniri-d  thou- 
sand old  soldiers  remain  to  cover  t!i(;  whole 
frontier:  north,  south.  e.a«r,  and  we.'^t.  .\nother 
campaign  will  destroy  them  nearly  ail.  and 
there  will  remain  nothing,  but  an  army   of 
recruits.     Fanaticism    mny  1>c  iiifusi-d  into 
these  by  abolishing  s:>rfdom.  and  by  otiior 
home  appeals :  but  their  fighting  powers  will 
be  very  low  indeed  at  the  end  of  another 
campaign.    To  urge  on  the  war.  IhenMon*, 
wrlboul  uivlng  time  ft)r  a  recovery  of  l»reatb 
is  to  de.stroy  the  attacking  power  of  the  llii.s- 
sian  empire  ;  and  all  the  arts  and  all  tbe  d:plo. 
macy   at   its  command — and   they  are   b«ith 
numerous  and  skilful— ever  have  been   and 
ever   will  be  to  gain   time.     Time    !.<.  wiih 
Uu'isia.  nearly  .synonymous  wtih  vietory. 

lt»<  defensive  power  nol)oily  is  d'^po*- d  to 
under-cstimate.  In  this  matter,  its  real  weak- 
ness gives  it.  in  one  sense,  special  ^tfeuv-th. 
Steppes,  swamps,  and  va«t  regions  almo.st 
d-stitute  of  roads  a  bad  climate,  a  thin  ]).ipu- 
lation  barely  civilised  that  vanishr's  ln-lure 
approaching  hosts  and  leaves  only  a  dejM-rt 
for  the  enemy  to  traverse,  are  olMaL-lfs  that 
exist  now  as  they  existed  in  the  <l:iys  of 
Pnltawa  and  Moscow.  Upo?i  this  the  Czar 
repo.se.<«  bis  last  trust.  But  every  ci)nditi«n 
of  the  empire  is  Fuch  as  to  cans-  it>«  vital 
parts  to  be  rather  upon  il^  wt^tirn  and 
southern  borders  than  in  its  n)on'  c-ntral 
part*!.  iJrive  the  people  into  the  inhospitable 
imerior,  and  their  difllculties  of  '«ul»*'i?'-jnce 
will  be  only  a  little  le.ss  in-nrm'iunlable  th:»n 
those  of  an  enemy.  Indeed,  of  tli-  prodi«;lous 
superficies  over  which  the  empire  exti-nds — 
including,  as  it  does,  nearly  on"-seventh  part 
of  tbe  terrestrial  plobe — by  far  the  grvate}>t 
proportion  is  uninhabitabli'  to  friend  or  f»K". 
The  enormous  n  )rtbern  provinces,  e-pvjially, 
arc  destined  to  perpetual  sterility,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  extreme  rii;n  :r  of  the 
climate,  but  because  nearly  all  the  great 
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rivers  by  which  they  are  traversed  fall  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  are  therefore  inac- 
cessible for  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of 
the  year.  We  may  live  to  see,  therefore,  that 
the  Mascovite  tradition  of  defence  is  quit« 
as  vain  a  trast  as  most  of  the  traditions 
blindly  followed  in  these  days,  unless  the 
peace  now  in  course  of  negotiation  be  lasting 
and  secure. 

The  interruption— nay.  the  paralysis — 
of  commerce  occasioned*  by  the  present  war 
is  another  source  of  exhauntion.  Except  for 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  Russia  draws  her 
supplies  from  foreign  countries  in  exchange 
for  raw  material  produced  from  the  estates 
of  the  nobles.  She  has  such  endless  supplies 
of  timber  that  to  give  an  idea  of  some  of  her 
forests,  it  is  said,  as  a  specimen,  that  a 
squirrel  might  hop  from  St.  Petersburgh  to 
Moscow  from  tree  to  tree  without  touching 
the  ground,  and  that  she  could,  under  a 
rational  system,  afford  illimitable  tallow, 
hemp,  and  oil ;  but  these  sources  of  wealth 
are  impeded  and  crippled  very  naturally  when 
nearly  every  port  she  possesses  along  her 
limited  sea-board  is  blockaded. 

A  SMALL  MONK  LSD  RET.IC. 

No  more  than  a  few  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  the  day, 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Guisford,  late  Dean  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  was  carried  to  his  last 
resting-place  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  over  which  he  had  presided  so  many 
years.  The  students  of  the  house,  clad  in 
white  surplices,  preceded  the  remains  of  their 
venerated  Dean  as  the  procession  passed 
along  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  from 
the  deanery  to  the  cathedral.  Great  Tom 
had,  by  tolling  every  minute  (a  thing  never 
done  except  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign  or 
the  dean),  announced  the  decease  ;  and  now 
a  small  hacd-bell,  carried  in  front  of  the  pro- 
cession by  the  dean's  verger,  and  tolled  every 
half-minate,  announced  that  the  last  rites 
were  about  to  take  place. 

The  cathedral  clock  struck  four  ;  the  usual 
merry  peal  of  bells  for  evening  prayers  was 
silent.  We  strolled  towards  the  cathedral,  and 
finding  a  side-door  open,  walked  in.  The  dull, 
harsh,  and  grating  sound  of  the  workmen 
filling  up  the  grave  struck  heavily  upon  our 
ears,  as  it  resounded  through  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  mourners  were  all  gone ;  and 
alone,  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  watching 
vacantly  the  busy  labourers,  stood  the  white- 
headed  old  verger ;  another  hour,  the  ground 
would  be  all  levelled,  and  the  stones  replaced 
over  the  master  he  had  served  faithfully  so 
many  years. 

The  verger  informed  us  that  the  ground 
now  opened  had  not  been  moved  for  two 
hundred  ^ears,  and  that  a  dean  had  not 
been  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Bear- 
ing these  facts  in  mind,  we  poked  about 
among  the  earth  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 


tbo  gnim  We  found  among  the  brick-bali 
and  rubbish  a  few  broken  portions  of  homan 
bones,  which  had  evidently  been  buried  veiy 
many  years ;  but  fastened  on  to  one  of  tlw 
brick-bats  we  discovered  a  little  bone  whiek 
we  at  once  pronounced  not  to  be  human.  It 
was  a  little  round  bone,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  shirt-stud,  from  the  centre  of  whieh 
projected  a  longish,  tooth-like  spine,  the  aid 
of  which  still  remained  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
and  the  enamel  which  covered  it  still  resisted 
a  scratch  from  a  knife.  The  actual  body  of 
the  bone  was  very  light  and  brittle,  and  a 
simple  test  we  applied  showed  that  it  bad 
been  under  ground  very  many  years. 

The  question  arose,  what  was  our  bone, 
and  how  did  it  get  to  the  place  where  H 
was  found  ?  It  was  shown  to  the  greakeat 
authority  we  have  in  comparative  anatomy, 
and  he  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
spine  from  the  back  of  a  very  large  fish,  con- 
monly  known  as  the  skate  or  thornfeaek 
This  creature  has,  fixed  into  the  skin  of 
his  back  in  a  rog^  along  the  back  of  Ul 
tail,  many  vcryflkrp  prickles  of  a  tootk- 
like  character,  awcovered  with  enamel,  Jnrt 
like  our  specimen.  ,-If  one  of  these  skin-teelh 
be  cut  out  from  a  recent  fish,  the  stod-Uke 
knob  of  bone  into  which  the  spine  is  ilzed, 
will  be  found,  serving  to  keep  this  formidable 
weapon  (for  such  it  is)  in  its  proper  poaition ; 
and  dreadful  blows  can  Mr.  Thornback  fAwB 
with  his  armed  tail  in  bis  l)attles,  be  mj 
submarine,  or  Ije  they  in  the  fisherman's  boaL 

IIow  did  the  spine  of  a  thornback  get 
into  Christchurch  Cathedral,  into  ground  tbat 
had  not  been  moved  for  ttjphundred  yearsT 
Before  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  tbe 
precincts  where  the  collcprt"  now  stands,  were 
occupied  by  monkish  buildings,  where  monks 
had  many  fast-days,  and,  on  these  days,  wen 
probably  great  consumers  of  fish.  The  sup- 
ply of  fresh-water  fish,  from  the  Thames  close 
by,  would  hardly  be  equal  to  the  demand. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  procured 
salt-water  fish,  and  a  thornback  is,  i^ve  all 
fish,  the  most  likely  to  have  been  supplied  by 
the  fishmonger. 

In  an  old  book  on  fishes  and  serpents,  we 
found,  unexpectedly,  evidence  to  prove  tbat 
the  skate-i-a  hundred  years  ago — formed  a 
favorite  dish  at  the  high  tables  of  the 
colleges.  The  book  was  published  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-tlirce,  and  the  pas- 
sage runs  thus:  *<  The  skate,  or  flaire,  is 
remarkably  large  and  will  sometimes  weigh 
above  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  there  was  one  sold 
by  a  fishmonger  at  Cambridge  to  St  John's 
College,  which  weighed  two  hundred  pounds^ 
and  dined  one  hundred  and  twenty  people. 
The  length  was  forty-two  inches,  and  the 
breadth  thirty-one  inches.*' 

The  monkish  cook — like  a  cook  of  the  pre- 
sent day — ^would,  probably,  skin  and  cut  <rff 
the  tail  of  the  thornback,  when  he  cooked 
him  for  the  monies'  dinner,  and  then  he  wonld 
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pnbftbly  tbrow  both  skin  an^jBh^  spinea 
ud  M,  into  the  rubbish-hol^miido  the 
kitchen  ;  there  they  would  remain  till  re- 
moTed.  And,  next,  when  did  this  removal 
take  place  ?  A  corloas  book— Collectanea 
Carloisa — published  at  Oxford  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  tells  us.  In  this  book 
there  is  an  article  entitled,  "Out  of  the 
joomal  book  of  the  expencce  of  all  the  build- 
inga  of  Christ  Church  College.  Oxon,  which  I 
had  of  Mt.  Pore,  of  Blechinton.-' 

The  second  item  runs  thus  :  *'  Spent  aljout 
the  femerell  of  the  new  kitchen  and  sandrj 
gatters  pertaining  to  the  same,  xviijs.  viijd." 

Farther  on  we  find,  "Paid  to  Thomas 
Hewitfter,  for  carriage  of  earth  and  rubble 
from  the  fayrc  gate,  and  the  new  st^'pull  to 
flU  the  ditches,  on  the  backside  of  the  college, 
civj.  load?,  at  a  pcny  the  load  by  computa- 
tion, xiijs." 

Again :  "  Paid  to  Mr.  David  Griffith.  Priest. 
for  his  stipend  for  wages,  as  well  for  keeping 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Frideswidc,  and 
nying  of  Divine  service  after  the  supproHsion 
of  the  nme  unto  the  first^lllng  of  the  dean 
and  canons  in  the  said^llcge,  as  for  his 
Jaboors  in  overseeing  the  workmen  dayly 
labouring  there  in  all  by  the  space  of  thirteen 
■onths,  vij  £." 

From  thl8  evidence  it  will  appear  that  for 
a  considerable  space  of  time  (probably  about 
five  years)  many  alterations  were  made,  and 
much  earth  removed  from  place  to  place. 
The  cathedral,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
quadrangle — as  will  appear  by  comparing 
their  levels  with  that  of  the  street  outside— 
stand  nponuade  ground.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  wme  of  the  earth  from  out- 
side the  monkish  kitchen,  or  other  rubbi&h 
bole,  was  carted  to  form  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral,  and  with  it.  of  course,  any  rubbish 
that  happened  to  be  there. 

This,  then,  was  the  fate  of  our  thornback-s 
spine.  The  thornback  was  eaten  bv  the 
monks  of  St.  Frideswi^e,  the  spine  thrown 
away,  unheeded,  unregarded,  to  be  distin- 
terred.  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three 
hnndred  years,  at  the  funeral  of  u  college 
dean,  and  finally  to  bo  honoured  by  having 
its  history  recorded  in  Household  Words. 

LITTLE  SAINT  ZITA. 


TnXBB  is  a  collection  of  horriblo,  though 
admirably  executed  etchings,  by  the  "  nol)le 
Jaequen  Callott.--  extant,  called  Les  Saincts 
et  Salnctes  dc  PAnnee.  It  is  a  complete 
pictorial  calendar  of  the  Romi.sh  martyrology. 
Ko  amount  of  indigestion,  caused  by  suppers 
oir  nndenlone  pork-chop' ;  no  nightmares, 

{riled  one  on  another ;  no  distempered  imagin- 
DgK  of  topers  in  the  worst  state  of  delirium 
tremens ;  no  visions  of  men  with  guilt-laden 
coiuclences ;  could  culminate  into  a  tenth 
part  of  the  horrors  that  the  noble  Jacques  has 
perpetuated  with  his  immortal  graver.  All  the 
refinements  of  torture,  invented  by  the  ruth- 


less and  cruel  pagans,  and  inflicted  by  them 
on  the  early  confessors,  are  here  set  down  in 
chiaro  oscuro ;  not  a  dislocated  limb  is 
omitted,  not  a  lacerated  muscle  is  passed 
over.  The  whole  work  is  a  va^t  dissecting- 
room — a  fasciculous  of  scorilicatiuns,  maim- 
ings,  and  dismemberment^! — of  red-hot  pin- 
cers, scalding  oil,  molten  lead,  gridirons,  wire 
scourges,  jagged  knives,  crowns  of  spikes, 
hatchets,  poisoned  daggers,  tarred  shirts,  and 
wild  beasts. 

The  blessed  saints  had  a  bad  time  of  it  for 
certain.  Uow  should  we,  I  wonder,  with 
our  pluralities,  our  Ka.«ter-ofrerings,  and  re- 
gium  donum,  our  scarlet  hats  and  t>tocl(ings, 
and  dwellings  in  tlie  gate  of  Flam  ;  our 
Exeter  Hall  meetings  and  buttered  muffins 
afterwards ;  our  first-class  missionary  pas- 
sages to  the  South  Seas,  and  grants  of  land 
and  fat  hogs  from  King  Wabof-hongo ;  our 
dean  and  chapter  dinners,  and  semi-military 
chaplains'  uniforms  (Oh,  last-invented,  but 
not  least  scorn-worthy  of  humbugs!);  how 
should  we  confront  the  blake,  the  sluunbles, 
and  the  carnifex,  the  scourge,  the  rack,  and 
the  amphitheatre?  Suri'ly  the  fuitli  must 
have  been  strong,  or  the  legends  untrue. 

Yet  there  are  more  saints  than  the  noble 
Jacques  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  grim  cate- 
gory, crowded  as  it  is.  Saint  Patrick,  if  we 
may  credit  the  Irish  legend,  had  two  birth- 
days ;  still,  the  number  of  saints,  all  duly 
canonised,  is  so  great,  that  the  year  can 
scarcely  spare  them  the  sixth  of  a  birth-day 
apiece.  Only  yesterday,  the  postman  (he  is 
a  Parisian  postman,  and.  in  appearance,  is 
something  between  a  policeman  and  a  field- 
marshal  in  disguise)  brought  me  a  deformed 
little  card,  on  which  was  parted  on  almanac 
with  a  whole  calendar-full  of  saints,  neatly 
tied  up  with  cherry-coloured  ribbon,  accom- 
panying the  gift  with  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  an  ardent  wihh  that  the  new  year 
might  prove  bonne  et  belle  to  me  ;  all  of 
which  meant  that  I  should  give  him  two 
francs,  on  pain  of  being  denounced  to  the 
concierge  as  a  curmudgeon,  to  the  landlord 
as  a  penniless  lodger,  and  to  the  police  as  a 
suspicious  character.  Mus-ing  over  the  little 
almanac,  in  the  futile  attempt  to  get  two 
francs'  worth  of  information  out  of  it,  I  found 
a  whole  army  of  saints,  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard  before,  and  notic.d  the  ubrfcuce  of  a 
great  many  who  are  duly  eel  down  in  another 
calendar  I  possess.  "Wouhl  you  Mieve  that 
neither  Saint  Giles  nor  l^uint  Swithin  was 
to  be  found  in  my  postman's  hagiology — that 
no  mention  was  made  of  Saint  Waldeburga, 
or  of  the  blessed  Saint  Wuthelstan  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  I  found  Saint  Yon,  Saint 
Fiacre,  Saint  Ovid,  Saint  I^abjlas,  Saint 
Pepin,  Saint  Ponce,  Saint  Frisquo,  Saint 
Nestor,  and  Saint  Pantaloon  ?  AVbat  do  we 
know  of  these  saints  in  England  1  AVhere 
were  Saint  Willibald,  Saint  Winifred,  Saint 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Saint  Duustan, 
the  nose-tweaker?      Nowhere!     Yet   they 
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muni  all  bure  tbcir  dajit^  thiMr  crrji.  nail 
ft'ftBK  WWto.  abov«  alj/waa  my  lUtle  Saint 
21  ur 

Jr  (meof  tbc  bcFt  of  CliriMinn  pmlli'mtn— 
Ihi*  kindly  liuiupurisfi,  wlio  wr*iti?  Uiu  In- 
pulOshy  L<?gondj!— coulrl  lirll  Hit,  wUhout  ecAii- 
dal  lo  hi«  cloih  or  creed.  Llir  wopflmiif^f^torits 
or  Saint  Gi!rtgul|ihuRand  SamU  Odi]U%  Saint 
Auihony  i^nd  Sulnt  Nichuhu»t  t-UnH  I  b«  ac- 
CUM' (I  ol  irri!Ter«ncL*,  if,  hi  my  own  wny,  I  t^-ll 
lilt!  li'coud  of  liUk'  Sj\inL  Ziin!  I  mnA  pro- 
mit"^  thut  ibc  1[rt<|  [linrnviTy  nf  tlu'  ^^iuMy 
IrmlilioM  is  dun  (o  M.  Al]ilion<4!  Knrr.  ^vltii 
Imit  a  viHa  at  Gtfuou,  Lhu  bi;  Ui-iilikCt;  of  the 
paint  ht'i^i'ir, 

I  Imftr  no  memory  for  ditli-p,  and  havo  no 
prMitf-d  ]]i{'ormatioii  to  g<i  nimii,  po  I  um 
niiubli^  to  Ktatc  iIk-  rNact  y<ur,  or  *'vi;n  ct-n- 
tury,  in  vhicti  Sdint  ZJta'U>iuri>lii-d,  Jlnt  t 
hoi^w  llint  it  wa^i  io  tLiu  d.irk  n^i'H,  and  lluil 
tjjc  t;ljri:«rian  n^li^ioii  wai^  ynuii^,  and  i!iil|  jt 
uitH  etin^iilrnibly  moru  timti  one  LbouiMiud 
II ^-tf  Imudn  d  y<*ars*  a^n. 

Now.  Piimponius  ChUa  (I  plvi^  lilm  that 
nnTiM'  liiTansc  it  ii)  a  HHindlng  imf^^ntit  lliai 
[  knnw  biM  rc'al  rlentimirnirion)  wnM  a  uolilf 
Ri>umn.  lit?  wn>t  om-  uf  Ibt  ni^tor*  in  Ibut 
dm  ma  wbtcU  Mn  Obiicm  id'  Lnndoa  and 
Liuisumic  m  vWgantiy  d'  r'cHbtd  mnic  cciilu- 
rii!?  at'u^rwurdi  i  ThnDtdlnc  uml  l^'all  ot  ibu 
Up^TjiLiii  Empire.  It  mui^t  bnvr  iH'^rii  n  Mrnnp: 
iimr-,  limt  tifclmt!  and  Full.  lUfb-f^tiii}:  npoo 
Ib.f  i;igimltu,  ov<*rgrown.  dls^finH-dciviiiHiiiion 
oi  ib<*  wdndifrfuL  cmpin*.  f^urmuadtd  asd 
jinyid  n]»oii  liy  p-nvBiri?  and  barbarous  QtAlt^ 
and  V^sl>coth^  Vandalit,  thichm^^  nnd  ran- 
iMiiiitLnH.  I  t'annot  ln|.|>  pictnrjn;;  lo  my  fit;]  f 
pomc  fupvraDnuAl^d  old  noMu,  acennipli^ed, 
liixui-iouft.dififased.anddtpravc^d-  !■  inrnrd  in 
bnu'Tih  i{*<  and  f^:;and  niouf^  bi^torleH  tif  n  fi^rnK'r 
ft-^t',  ijH*dM!i.'<ly  wnOiby,  conn  pi  ly  onitivnti-d. 
oimdi'iijly  mugni^flcfnt.  full  oT  mimorirR  of  u 
Fjili^ndid  Wilt  infiLnumH  IH'*-.  tuo  old  tn  ndorm. 
Ion  CiiUoH*  in  rt-jifUl.  cynkully  iiPc>=n;^iM(^  a 
diln:r<j  altix  Inm.  yi-t  iitmblinLr  WM  that 
dtdu^'L'  hbou!d  comi!  wfailu  Im  Haji  yit  njion 
tim  ^(ii^i\  and  wui'li  bii*  dcnUidiiil  wUh  biiiL-r 
WiihT-i  ;  \v\\n  m  lliu  Fport  and  mi^ck.  Ibu 
nnvvtlUn^  c^ompiinion  und  vkliin  nnabln  to 
help  Irmiidr,  of  a  Thronj*  of  rnii^b,  brutal* 
atipullfibi'd  yniing^li*rp — hobbnlidioyjt  of  ibc 
ni'vv  |TfnrratloQ—wbn  carouse  at  IiIh  oxpt-nse, 
^tiiokt>  tobarco  nndtr  bl^  nosc>,  liorrotv  hid 
luom-y.  f'lap  bim  on  Ibc  back,  and  call  bim 
old  togi-y  liebind  lit  ^nc^'t  at  bU  worn-out 
PTorifw,  I  rend  on  bi^^  p*?iity  Iocp.  ridicule  bin 
ob>olt-tf^  polltcueK'*.  knd  till  crackerfl  to  the 
budi  of  hii coBt colkr.  Have  you  not #eeu 
tlicdtcliauand  fall  of  the  human  empire?  So 
men  uud  ftnpirGB  have  Alike  ibeir  decadence* 

Dot  rompfmius  O^^tm  novtrr  rcckt  d,  ft  in 
very  prnlmldt?.  of  ftqoli  tbto^n.  lit  rai^ht 
hiivu  occasionally  txp(n*PK:d  hiji  bvlicf,  like 
Efimf.'  noldu  ItomaaB  of  our  own  a^u  and 
enpin^.  Ibut  the  coitAtry  waa  golopr  lo  the 
bud  ;  but  be  bad  larft  reT^euuis*  which  hi; 
ipcDt  In  a  right  tioble  and  Roman  manner ; 
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ved  b^l^}int^T^r  tiftly  misplTlnps  be  bad 
in  ft  r<^d  nea  of  Kalttrulari  and  Cbrnjlaa  (11^ 
indt'f'd«   atl  ibt^  Mock   of   ihof>c  Cfflebratedl 


brands  "bud  not  alrrady  bf^n  dmok  ont  bj 
Ibe  tbir&ty  Vbij^oth^i  and  Vandals).  He  hid 
the  Hnt'^t  bouEie  in  Gt^noa;  and  yoaivholnMV 
wlint  ^^loriouH  palaces  the  clly  of  the  DoHh 
and  lbf>  Spin^las  cnn  yet  boaf^b  of,  even  Ift 
thi'Fa  deffeni^rate  duy^^  may  form  ftQ  idea  lif 
whnt  mur^elfl  of  marble*  ptatunry*  frtm:^^ 
tind  roosi^lea  owned  romponitiB  Colt«  for 
lord,  in  ibo  dayi  when  there  wa«  yet  a  Ftr- 
th4>non  at  A  f  Inn  A  and  a  Cnpitol  at  Homo* 

The  noble  Pomponiiw  lyan  a  UhtiHitn,  but 
I  am  afrnid  in  a  %cpy  Elovenly*  lukenam* 
«rmi-pft;ran  J^ort  of  way.  As  there  ftFtt  y«t 
in  Franci*  mmt^  ►brivellcd  old  ^ood-foi^ 
nnltiHupivhotic  pympatbtrs  are  witb  VoltalhS 
anrf  i'AlemVrt— who  wii^h  fur  the  days  of 
ih%  En  ore  t  oped  m*  the  E-pnts*fortp,  and  tbe 
Qvron  d^nollsaf  h^*  willy*  wicltt-d  «lpp^?r^  no 
PbmpohluH  furtkely  teirrttttrd  rh«  old  bad 
rra  i^'foro  ctfaiion  beard  lite  voico  tliat  cfivd 
ont  that  I  he  ROod  Pan  war  dead  *-^tbi5  tUjt 
when  tbi-re  wei»  mysicrim  and  oraolL-A, 
pncriflres  nod  harus'p'ci^ii.  Lare^  and  Penatei, 
arid  wbeu  Inzr^'na  and  luM,  dlnboneiilj  and 
pypnfstition,  wiTi'  reduced  Into  pyftern*,  and 
di;:oifli'd  with  the  name  of  philoi*npby*  So 
Pempnniu^  half  beliertd  in  the  Arc  ibou- 
p^ind  ^o^U  be  hiuX  ]a^t,  ami  wm  but  a  f^kfnr 
deep  worf-bippiT  nf  the  One  left.  Ai»  for  h'n 
wifi*,  the  Domtnn  Flavia  Pompoala,  rite  earns 
of  far  ion  noblr  a  Uinmin  fi^dlf*  WM  far  too 
jfTeat  a  lady,  thought  fur  too  much  of  crimp- 
lOfT  hiT  dri'^ne^  pi-rfmnluif  hrrdreiw,  ptinilufc 
ber  fnce,  pivin-^  griind  entertainmcnis,  and 
worrying  her  f^  I  a  res.  lo  irive  htrself  lo  piety 
and  the  pnictTce  of  ivll^ion  ;  and  tbough 
Onesimuit*  ihnt  ltle#'iir  d  thnu^ih  Fomewbat  un- 
clean heriiiit,  did  olii'u  come  tO  the  ]\im- 
pnnian  hou^'e  und  tiike  iti*  mlMrpW  roaudly 
to  liiyk  for  her  mitndanc  mode  of  Ufw,  f-ht 
only  lan^^hi'd  at  the  f;itod  man  ;  qntz^cd  hii 
bnir,  Hi'rrt.  and  lon^  tbTckly-p^^opted  Ue^rd ; 
and  endeavoured  tii  pi  ducc  bim  from  hi4 
hermit  furo  of  roots  and  hcrba  and  ppnng- 
wjilrr,  by  ^Jrep!^ill^■  invitaiioufi  lo  partaku  of 
dainiy  mial*  and  drani^dilfl  of  hot  wine. 

I  II m  not  lao  uoehnri table  an  to  ojvnmo  thai 
all  till"  pcven  deodly  ulus  found  refuse  in  the 
mfinsioTi  of  i*nmponiurt  Cotr!i,  but  U  Its  ccr- 
lain  that  it  was  a  very  forlftllcc  and  ciladel 
for  one  of  them— name  ly.  ^duUony.  There 
nerer  were  ^ucb  uobK-  Romina  (out  of  Guild- 
hali)  as  the  Fomponii  for  guiiling  and 
putilin^*  banquethig.  juaketlofT^  fooKting,  and 
carou»!of?.  li  wu«iWuU  that  plate  f^leu^fi  wa« 
not  invented  In  those  times,  for  I  be  hooM 
WHS  (urncd  out  of  wiado^vA  regularly  every 


•  Tbii  Ij  ono  of  tho  enrliefd  trndUionji  of  tbi 
rhrJRtinn  epn,  Hint  at  mulnin^bt  tm  Jh<j  flrvl 
ChriHlm UK-Eve  a  greni  rnjcn  wnm  beard  all  over 
lliQ  world,  cryincn  '*Tlio  God  Fan  ludcfid/'  MU- 
lou  burat*  Into  ccilntMvl  jnelody  an  tbiv  koy-aoto 
In  hii  magnificent  ChriHtmBH  liyma. 
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dsj,  and  the  major  part  of  the  PoBiDonian 
rerenaes  would  have  beoa  exaeo&d  ia 
glaziers'  bills.  But  there  were  dloners  and 
sappers  and  artcr-eappers.  The  gucPts  ate 
till  tbej  couldn't  move,  and  drank  till  they 
eoalda  t  sec.  Of  course  they  crowned  them- 
■eWes  with  flowers,  and  lolled  upon  soft 
coaches,  and  had  little  boys  to  titillate  their 
Boses  with  rare  pcrfumesi,  and  plcdj^cd  each 
other  to  the  sounds  of  dulcet  music  ;  but 
thejwere  an  emcrited  set  of  gormandisers 
fiir  all  that,  and  richly  dcBcrved  the  visita- 
tioQ  of  the  stern  Nemesis  that  Fate  ever  in  the 
gate  in  the  phnpe  of  the  fair-haired  bar- 
horlao,  with  the  brand  to  bum,  the  8wonl  to 
slay,  and  the  hands  to  pilla:;c.  Or,  lllse  the 
Philistine  Iordj>,  they  caroused  and  made 
sserry.  nnwotting  of  that  t^lorn,  moody 
blind  Samson,  fitting  apart,  yonder,  with  his 
hair  tA\  a-growing,  and  Foon  to  arise  In  his 
might  and  pall  the  house  down  on  their 
gluKtoaoni  head^.  Or.  like  13ol^^bazzar*s 
fea.«ters,  they  were  drunii  in  vessels  of  gold 
•nd  silver,  while  the  fiiif^crs  of  a  man's  band 
were  writing  on  the  wall,  and  the  Medes  and 
Persians  were  at  the  gate. 

It  may  he  easily  imagined  that  in  such  a 
belij-god  temple — such  a  house  of  feasting 
mod  wassail — the  cook  was  a  personage  of 
gn-at  power  and  importance.  Pompon i us 
&itta  Dad  simply  the  bt>st  cook,  not  only  in 
Genoa,  bat  in  Magna  Gm-cia— not  only  in 
Magn:^  Grsccia,  but  in  the  whole  Itaiian 
peniiisala.  But  no  man-cook  had  ho — no 
oauicbty,  stately  magistercoquinse,  no  pedant 
in  Apicias,  or  bigotted  believer  in  Lucullus. 
Yet  Pomponm^  was  proud  and  happy  in  tho 
posACEslon  of  a  culinary  treasure— a  real 
cordon-blen,  a  Mrs.  Glos^e  of  the  dark  ages, 
a  M'-'fa  Acton  of  antiquity,  a  Mrs.  Rumlfall 
of  Romanlty;  and  this  was  no  other  than 
a  little  slave  girl  vhom  they  en  lied  Zitn. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  cook  who 
boasted  that  he  could  serve  up  a  leathern 
■hoe  In  twenty-seven  ditferent  phases  of 
laaceand  cookery.  I  never  believed  in  him. 
and  always  set  him  down  as  a  vapouring 
fanfaroon — a  sort  of  coppjr-stewpan  captain 
of  cookeiy.  But  I  have  a  firm  b'-lief  that 
little  Zita  would  have  made  evrrytliing  out 
of  anything  or  nothing  culinary ;  that  her 
stewed  pamp-handles  would  have  been  de- 
licious, her  salmi  of  batb-l^rick  exquisite, 
her  cmqnettes  of  Wbitni-y  blanket  unap- 
proachable, her  back  hair  en  pipillote  a  di-^h 
it  for  a  king.  She  cooked  such  irresistible 
dishes  for  the  noble  Pomponius  that  he  frc- 
qnently  wept,  and  would  have  given  her  her 
medom,  had  he  not  be^n  afraid  that  she 
woald  be  off  and  b*;  married  :  that  the  noble 
Doraina  Pomponia  was  jealous  of  her,  and 
wontd  have  led  her  a  («orry  life,  had  she 
dared  to  cro^  her  husband  :  that  the  guests 
of  the  Pomponian  hou<e  wrote  bad  sapphics 
and  dactylics  in  her  praise,  and  would  have 
given  her  necklaces  of  p'^arl  and  armlets  of 
gold  fur  gifts,  but  that  the  Roman  finances 


were  in  rather  an  embarrassed  condition 
jnst  then,  and  that  poor  trust  was  dead  ^^ith 
the  Genoese  jewellers. 

Little  Zlta  was  very  pretty ;  she  must 
have  been  pretty — and  she  was.  She  was  as 
symmetrical  as  one  of  Pradicr^s  Bacchantes 
— as  ripft  and  blooming  as  the  grapes  they 
press  ;  but  as  pure  as  the  alabaster  of  which 
they  are  made.  1I«t  complexion  was  as  d^-li- 
cately,  softly  tinted  aa  one  of  Mr.  (libson's 
Anglo-Roman  statues  ;  her  long  hair,  when 
she  released  it  from  its  conflning  fillet,  bung 
doa-n  about  her  liko  a  king's  mantle  ;  she 
had  wrists  and  ancles  that  only  gold  or  grms 
were  worthy  to  emiirace ;  she  had  a  mouth 
like  a  Cupid's  bow,  and  eyes  like  almonds 
dyed  in  elK)ny  ;  and  teeth  that  were  the  gates 
of  ivory  of  the  dreams  of  love,  and  nails  like 
mother  of  pearl.  She  danced  like  Arbu«K:ula, 
and  sang  like  Galeria  Coppiola ;  and  she 
cooked  like  an  augcl — as  she  is. 

None  could  serve  up  in  such  style  the  great 
standard  dishes  of  Roman  cookery.  The 
wild  boar  of  Troy,  with  b(»ney,  oil,  flour  and 
garnm  ;  the  Campauian  sow,  fed  from  golden 
troughs,  stutlV'd  with  chesnuts  and  spices, 
and  brought  to  table  whole  with  her  nine 
little  sucking  pigs  disposed  around  her  in 
sweet  eauce  ;  the  vol  au  vents  of  peacocks' 
tongues,  and  ortolans'  eyes,  and  beccalicos' 
brains.  Yet,  though  great  iu  these,  she  ex- 
celled in  fanciful,  ravishing,  gem-like  dishes 
— in  what  the  French  call  "  turprises  "—in 
culinary  epigrams,  edible  enigmas,  savoury 
fables,  poems  that  you  could  eat  and  drink. 
She  had  sauces,  the  secrets  of  which  have 
gone  to  Paradise  with  h«T ;  she  had  feats  of 
legerdemain  in  compounding  dishi's  that  no 
life-long  apprenticeship  could  teach.  And, 
withal,  she  was  so  having,  so  economic^il.  so 
cleanly  in  her  arrangement^,  that  her  kitehen 
was  like  a  street  in  the  clean  village  of  l>r«>ck 
(I  should  not  like  to  pass  half  an  hour  even 
in  Velour's  kitchen) ;  and  her  noble  m:i<ter 
had  the  sal  is- fact  ion  of  knowing  that  be  gave 
the  mightiest  "spreads''  in  Genoa  at  any- 
tliing  but  an  unreasonable  or  ruinous  ex- 
pense. 

?he  was  as  hones-t  a«»  a  child's  smile,  and 
was  as  regardless  of  kitchen  rtufT,  ponpii- 
sites.  CIl^i^stmaa  boxes  from  tradesmen,  and 
the  danpjorom  old  crone«<  who  hung  about 
the  area,  and  crit'l  hare-skins,  as  your  own 
cook,  madam.  I  hope  may  be.  And,  above  all, 
little  Zita  had  no  folio wer.<<,  had  boxed  the 
major  dome's  cars  for  ofiVring  her  a  pair 
of  fdagree  car-rings,  and  v/a'^  exceeding 
pious. 

N4)w,  a  pious  cook  is  not  considered,  in 
these  {sceptical  days,  as  a  very  great  deside- 
ratum. A  pious  cook  not  unfrfijuently  re- 
fuses to  cook  a  Sunday's  dinner,  and  cnter- 
t^iins  a  serious  grenadier  on  Sunday  pvm- 
ing.  I  have  sc  n  many  a  kitchen  drawer  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  hymn-book,  nnd  the 
"Cook's  Spiritual  Comforter*'  (price  ninr.- 
pencc  per  hundred  for  distribution)  did  not 
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cxcladc  tbe  company  of  much  saireptitions 
cold  fat  and  pundry  legs  of  fowls  that  were 
not  picked  cleim.  Serions  cooks  occasionally 
wear  their  mistresses-  black  silk  stockings  to 
go  to  chapel  in ;  my  aunt  had  a  serious  cook 
who  drank ;  and  there  is  a  legend  in  oar 
family  of  a  peculiarly  evangelical  cook  who 
could  not  keep  her  hands  off  other  people^s 
pomatum.  Jiut  little  Zita  was  sincerely,  an- 
felgnedly,  choerfuUy.  devt)tedly  pious.  She 
did  not  noglcct  her  duties  to  pray  ;  she  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning  before  the  cock  crew, 
Willie  her  masti?r8  were  sunken  in  drunken 
sleep,  and  prayed  for  herself  and  for  them, 
then  went  to  her  daily  labour  with  vigoroas 
heart  of  grace.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
pray,  as  grudgingly  performing  a  certain 
duty,  and  doing  it,  but  no  more— some  of  us 
as  an  example,  and  what  an  (example !)  to 
olheri! — some  through  mere  habit  (and  those 
are  in  a  ba<l  caHe) — some  (who  shall  gainsay 
it?)  in  hypocri.«»y  :  but  do  we  not  all,  Scribes 
and  Phariffeci*.  Publicans  and  Sinners,  number 
among  our  friends,  among  those  wc  know, 
some  few  good  really  pious  souls  who  strike 
us  with  a  sort  of  awe  and  reverent  respect ; 
who  do  their  good  deeds  before  we  rise,  or 
after  we  retire  to  rest !  creep  into  heaven  the 
back  way,  but  are  not  the  less  received  there 
with  trumpets  and  crowns  of  glory  ? 

Such  was  little  Saint  Zita.  She  was,  I 
have  paid,  truly  pious.  In  an  age  when  there 
was  as  y<:t  but  one  Ritual,  lieforc  dissent  and 
drums  ccclosiaBtic  existed,  Zita  thought  it  her 
bounden  duty  to  abide  by  and  keep  all  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  cliurch  as  ordained 
by  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  For  she 
was  not  book-loarned,  this  poor  little  cook- 
maid,  and  had  but  these  three  watcbwords 
for  a  rule  of  conduct— Faith,  Duty,  and 
Obedif-nco. 

It  is  ill  the  legend  that  she  would  decoy 
the  litllo  white-haired,  bine-eyed  children  of 
the  bariinriau  soldiers  into  her  kitchen,  and 
there,  whil-?  giving  them  sweetmeats  and 
other  jTOodies.  tfach  them  to  lisp  little  Latin 
prayers,  and  tell  over  the  rosary,  and  kips 
the  crnciilx  appendrd  to  it.  And  she  would 
assuredly  have  fallen  under  the  grave  dis- 
pleasure of  tbe  heaven-born  Siii  Robekt  W. 
Oaudkv.  and  have  been  specially  pointed 
at  in  his  proposed  Act  of  Parliament  for 
making  i.lmjgivlng  penal,  since  she  bestowed 
the  major  part  of  her  wages  in  gifts  to  beg- 
gars, unraludfnl  whether  they  were  chriatian 
or  pajrau  ;  and  for  a  certainty,  the  strong- 
mi  ndi-d  would  have  sneered  at  her,  and  the 
weanrs  of  phylacteries  would  have  frowned 
on  her,  for  she  thought  it  a  grave  sin  to  dis- 
obey tho  edict  of  the  church  that  forbade  the 
eating  of  flesh  on  Friday  and  other  appointed 
faHts.  Pomponius  Cotta,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowlc^^Jed.  was  troubled  with  no  such 
scrnplefl.  He  would  have  rated  bis  cook 
soundly,  and  perchance  scourged  her,  if  she 
had  served  him  up  meagre  fare  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week  ;  yet  I  find  it  in  the  legend 


that  lUUe  Zita  was  enabled  by  her  own  skill, 
and,  doabtless,  by  celestial  assistance,  to  per- 

Kitrate  a  pious  fraud  upon  this  epicurean 
Oman.  The  Fridays'  dinners  were  as  rich 
and  succulent,  and  called  forth  as  load  en- 
comia as  those  of  the  other  days,  yet  not  one 
scrap  of  meat,  one  drop  of  carnal  gravy,  did 
Zita  employ  in  the  concoction  thereof.  Fid^ 
and  eggs,  and  divers  mushrooms.  truiHea  and 
ketchups,  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  saintly 
cook,  susceptible  of  giving  the  most  mea^ 
flavours.  'Tis  said  that  Zita  invented  burned 
onions — those  grand  culinary  deception!  I 
And  though  they  were  in  reality  making 
meagre,  as  good  Christians  should  do,  Pom- 
ponius and  his  boon  companions  thonght 
they  were  feasting  upon  venison  and  ponltir 
and  choice  roasts.  This  is  one  of  the  seeraa 
that  died  with  Saint  Zita.  I  never  tasted 
sorrel  soup  that  had  even  the  suspicion  of  n 
flavour  of  meat  about  it :  and  though  I  have 
heard  much  of  the  rice  fritters  and  savonry 
soups  of  the  Lancashire  vegetarians,  I  donbt 
much  of  their  ability  to  conceal  tbe  taite 
of  the  domestic  cabbage  and  the  homdj 
onion. 

Now  it  fell  out  in  the  year  of  redemption— 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea— -that  P.  Iln- 
remnius  Citronius  Ostendius,  a  great  gas- 
tronome and  connoisseur  in  oysters,  camt 
from  Asia  to  visit  his  kinsman  PomponluL 
There  was  some  talk  of  his  marrying  the 
beautiful  Flavia  Pomponilia,  tbe  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Pomponian  house  (she  was 
as  jealous  of  Zita  as  Fleur  dc  Lys  was  of 
Esmeralda,  and  would  have  thrust  golden 
pins  into  her,  a-^i-mode  Romaine,  bnt  fior. 
fear  of  her  father) ;  but  at  all  cventiOstendlttS 
was  come  down  from  A^ia  to  (yenoa,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  great  feast  in  bononr  of 
his  arrival.  Ostendius  had  an  aldcrmanlo 
abdomen  under  his  toga,  had  a  voice  that 
reminded  you  of  fruity  port,  bocs-winga  in  bis 
eyes,  a  face  very  like  collared  brawn,  and  wore 
a  wig.  Those  adjuncts  to  beauty  were  worn, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  flfteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Ay !  look  in  at  the  Egyptian  Room  of 
the  British  Museum,  London,  and  you  shall 
find  wigs  older  than  that.  He  had  come  from 
Asia  where  he  was  reported  to  have  partaken 
of  strange  dishes — ^birds  of  paradise,  gryphons, 
phoenixes,  serpents,  elephants — wha\  do  I 
know  but  he  despised  not  the  Pcrsicos 
apparatus,  and  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with  in  his  victual:! !  Pomponius  Cotta  called 
his  cook  into  his  sanctum,  and  gave  her  in- 
structions a^  to  the  banquet,  signiflcantly 
telling  her  what  she  might  expect  if  she  failed 
in  satisfying  him  and  his  gastronomical 
guosts.  Poor  Zita  felt  a  cold  shudder  as  she 
listened  to  the  threats  which,  in  lazy  Latin, 
her  noble  master  lavished  upon  her.  But 'die 
determined  less  through  fear  of  punishment 
tlian  a  sincere  desire  of  doing  her  duty,  to 
exert  herself  to  the  very  utmost  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  feast  PtThaps  there  may 
have  been  a  little  spice  of  vanity  in  this  de- 
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termination  ;  perhaps  she  was  actaatcd  by  a 
little  barmlc9i>  desire  to  plcaae  the  dIflBcuU 
Ortradia."^  and  bo  prove  to  him  that  rom- 
pooias  Cotta  bad  a  plavc  who  was  the  best 
cook  ia  Genoa  and  in  Italy.  Whj  not?  1 
IB  one  who,  believing  that  all  Is  vaoity, 
lUnk  that  the  world  as  it  is  could  not  well 
get  <m  without  pomc  vanity.  By  which  I 
■ein  an  honest  moderate  love  of  and  pleasure 
ia  tpprobation.  I  think  we  could  much 
mier  dispense  with  money  than  with  this. 
When  I  Ko  a  conceited  man,  I  think  him  to 
be  a  fool ;  but  when  I  meet  a  man  who  tells 
■e  he  d0G*f  not  rrjoicc  when  he  is  praised  for 
the  good  book  he  has  written,  or  the  good 
pletare  be  has  painted,  or  the  good  deed  he 
MS  done,  1  know  him  to  be  a  humbug,  and 
a  mighty  dangerous  one  to  his  fellow-crca- 
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Flowers,  wax  torches,  pcrfumo!),  rich  tapes- 
tries, canning  musicians— all  were  ordered 
for  the  feast  to  the  guest  who  was  come 
firam  Asa.  Thi*  piscator  broup^bt  fish  in 
•bandance  ;  the  lignarlus  brought  wood  and 
charcoal  to  light  the  cooking  furnaces  withal ; 
the  Tenator  brought  game  and  venison  ;  the 
■artor  Mltched  unceasingly  at  vestmonU)  of 
pnrpJe  and  fine  linen ;  the  slaves  who  fed 
ordmarily  npon  salsamentum  or  salt  meat 
revelled  in  blithe  thoughts  of  the  rich  frag- 
flienta  that  would  fall  to  their  share  on  the 
norrow  of  the  banquet.  It  need  Bcurccly  be 
■id  that  Zita  the  cook  had  a  whole  army  of 
cook's  mate?,  Fcullions,  marmitons,  plate- 
lerapers.  and  bottle-washers  under  her  com- 
■and.  These  peeled  the  vegetables,  tbc<c 
jointed  the  meat,  these  strained  the  80ups  and 
jelUea ;  but  to  none  d:d  she  ever  confide  the 
real  cooking  of  the  dinner.  Ilor  spoon  was 
in  every  cx^acrole,  her  spatula  in  every  sauce- 
boat  ;  she  knew  the  exact  number  of  mush- 
rooms to  every  gratin,  and  of  truffios  to  every 
tarkey.  Believe  me — in  the  works  of  great 
irtists  there  is  little  vicarious  handiwork. 
Aises  say  that  Mr.  Slanfiuld  painted  the 
scenery  of  Acis  and  Galatea  by  means  of  a 
meaklng-trumpet  from  the  shilling  gallery, 
hiB  anistantv  workin.*:;  on  the  stage.  AsFe.'^ 
■ay  thatCareme  used  to  compose  his  dinners 
reclinini^on  a  crirai-jon  velvet  couch,  while  his 
nephew  mixed  tho  magic  ingredients  in  silver 
Btewpana.  A:^:?es  say  that  all  the  hammering 
and  chiselling  of  Praxiteles'  statues  wore 
done  by  workmen,  and  that  the  sculptor  only 
polished  np  the  noses  and  finger  tips  with  a 
little  marble  du^t.  Don't  believe  such  tale:?. 
In  all  great  works  the  mas^ter  hand  is  every 
where. 

On  the  morning  of  the  banquet,  early. 
Zita  went  to  market,  and  sent  home  stores 
of  provisions,  which  her  assistants -knew  well 
how  to  advance  through  their  preparatory 
stage*.  Then,  knowing  that  »\io  had  plenty 
of  time  before  her,  the  pious  little  cook — 
though  she  had  already  attended  matins- 
vent  to  church  to  have  a  good  pray.  In  the 
limplicity  of  her   heart,   she    thought  she 


would  render  up  special  thanks  for  all  the 
good  dinners  stie  had  cooked,  and  pray  as 
specially  that  this  evening's  repast  should  be 
the  very  best  and  most  succulent  s^he  might 
ever  prepare.  You  see  she  was  but  a  poor, 
ignorant,  littic  slave-girl,  and  she  lived  in  the 
dark  ages. 

Zita  went  to  church,  heard  high  mass,  con- 
fessed, and  then,  going  into  a  little  dark 
chapel  by  herself,  fell  down  on  her  knees 
before  the  mother  of  all  virgins,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  She  prayed,  and  prayed,  and 
prayed  so  long,  so  earnestly,  so  devoutly,  that 
she  quite  forgot  how  swiftly  the  hours  fleet 
by,  how  impossible  it  is  to  overtake  them. 
She  prayed  and  prayed  till  she  lost  all  con- 
sciousness and  memory  of  earthly  things,  of 
earthly  ties  and  duties,  till  the  vaulted  roof 
seemed  to  open,  till  she  seemed  to  sec,  through 
a  golden  network,  a  sky  of  lapis-lozuli  all 
peopled  with  angelic  beings  in  robes  of  daz- 
zling white  ;  till  she  heard  soft  sounds  of 
music  such  as  could  only  proceed  from  harps 
played  by  celestial  hands;  till  the  statue  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon 
her  and  bless  her  ;  till  she  was  no  longer  a 
cook  and  a  slave,  but  an  ecstatic  in  commu- 
nion with  the  saints. 

She  prayed  till  the  mortal  sky  without, 
from  the  glare  of  noonday  took  soberer  hues ; 
till  the  western  horizon  began  to  blush  for 
Zita-s  tardiness  ;  till  the  great  blue  Mediter- 
ranean sea  grew  purple,  save  where  the  sun- 
set smote  it ;  till  the  white  palaces  of  Genoa 
were  tinged  with  pink,  as  if  the  sky  had 
rained  roses.  She  prayed  till  the  lazy  dogs 
which  had  been  basking  in  the  sun  rose  and 
shook  themselves  and  raiJi^ed  their  shiftless 
eyes  as  if  to  wond'-r  where  the  sun  was  ;  till 
the  bar])arian  soldiers,  who  had  Ixjon  lounging 
on  guard-house  benches,  staggered  inside, 
and  fell  to  dicing  and  drinking;  till  hired 
assassins  woke  up  on  their  straw  pal l-.'ts,  and, 
rubbing  their  villanous  eyes,  began  to  think 
that  it  was  pretty  pearly  time  to  go  a  mur- 
dering ;  till  cut-pursrs*  fingers  began  to  itch 
premonitorily ;  till  maiden-^  watched  the 
early  moon,  and  longed  for  it  to  ho  sole 
sovereign  of  the  heavens,  that  tlie  trysting- 
time  might  come  ;  till  the  young  sp'»ndlhrift 
rejoiced  that  another  day  was  to  come,  and 
the  old  sage  sighed  that  anoth'T  day  was 
gone;  till  sick  men  quarollnd  with  their 
nnr.^cs  for  closing  their  casements,  and  the 
bird:*  grew  drowsy,  and  the  flovrers  shut 
themselves  up  in  secnrsy,  and  the  frog  began 
to  sp  -ak  to  his  neighbour,  and  the  gb)W-worm 
lighted  his  lamp. 

She  prayed  till  it  was  dusk,  and  almost 
dark,  till  the  vesper  l>ell  began  to  ring,  when 
sli^;  awoke  from  out  her  trance,  and  not  a 
dish  of  the  dinner  was  cooked. 

And  she  hurried  home,  wt.'oping,  ah !  so  bit- 
terly. For  Zita  knew  her  duty  towards  her 
neighbour  as  the  road  towards  Heaven.  She 
knew  that  there  were  times  for  all  things,  and 
that  she  hod  prayed  too  much  and  too  long. 
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Punishment  she  did  not  so  mncb  dread  as 
the  reproaches  of  her  own  coiiiFcience  for  the 
neglect  of  her  duty.  At  length,  faltering  and 
stumbling  in  the  momentarily  increasing 
darkness,  lihc  reached  the  Pomponian  house, 
which  was  all  lighted  up  from  top  to  bottom. 
*•  Ah  !'^  thought  she,  "  the  major  domo  has,  at 
least,  attended  to  his  business."  She  hurried 
Into  a  small  side  court-yard  where  the  kitchen 
wa^,  and  there  she  found  all  her  army  of 
assistants :  the  cook's  makes,  the  scullions,  the 
marmitons,  the  plate-scrapers,  and  the  bottle- 
washers,  all  fiist  asleep,  with  their  ladles,  their 
knives,  and  their  spits  on  U'nches  and  door- 
steps and  in  corners.  "Ah!'*  cried  little 
Zila,  wringing  her  bands  ;  ••  waiting  for  me, 
and  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue!'  Then, 
stepping  among  thorn  without  awakening 
them,  f-he  opproached  the  great  folding-donrs 
of  the  kitchen,  and  tried  the  handle  ;  but  the 
doors  were  locked,  and  through  the  keyholes 
and  hinges,  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  the 
portal,  there  came  a  rich,  powerful,  subtle 
odour,  as  of  the  best  dinner  that  ever  was 
cooked.  She  thought  she  understood  it  all. 
Enraged  at  her  absence,  her  master  had  sent 
for  Maravilla,  the  corpulent  female  cook  of 
Septimus  Py  ioru!4.  his  neighbour,  to  prepare 
the  dinner,  or,  perhaps,  the  great  P.  Mai'em- 
nius  Citronius  Oslcndius  had  himself  conde- 
scended to  assume  the  cook's  cnp  and  opron, 
and  was  at  that  moment  engaged  within, 
with  locked  doors,  in  blasting  her  professional 
reputation  for  ever.  She  was  ruined  as  a 
cook,  a  servant — a  poor  little  fatherless  girl, 
with  nought  but  her  virtue  and  her  cookery 
for  a  dower.     Unhappy  little  Zita! 

She  ran  back,  through  the  court-yard  to 
the  great  banquctting  saloon,  and  there,  lo, 
she  found  the  table  decked,  and  the  soft 
couches  ranged,  the  llowcrs  festooned,  the 
rich  tapestries  hanging,  and  the  perfumes 
burning  in  golden  censers.  And  tliere.  too, 
she  found  the  proud  Doniina  Pomponia,  in 
gala  raiment,  who  greeted  her  with  a  smile 
of  unwonted  benevolence,  saying  ; 

*'  Now.  Zita,  the  guests  are  <iuito  ready  for 
the  banquet ;  and  I  am  sure,  from  the  odour 
which  we  can  smell  even  here,  that  it  will  bo 
the  very  best  dinner  that  ever  was  cooked.*' 

Then  came  from  an  inner  chamber  the 
fruity  port-wine  voice  of  Ostcndius,  crying, 

**  Ay,  ay,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  very  best 
dinner  that  ever  was  cooked  ;  "  and  the  voice 
of  Pomponious  Cotta  answered  him  gaily, 
that  **  Little  Zita  was  not  the  best  cook  in 
Genoa  for  nothing,"  and  that  he  would  not 
part  with  her  for  I  don't  know  bow  many 
thousand  sesterces.  Poor  Zita  saw  in  this 
only  a  cruel  jest    For  certain  another  cook 


had  been  engaged  in  her  place,  and  she  her- 
self would  be  had  up  after  the  banquet, 
taunted  with  Its  success,  confronted  with  her 
rival,  and  perhaps  fcourged  to  death  amid 
the  clatter  of  drinking-cups.  Her  eyet 
blinded  with  tears,  she  descended  again  to 
the  court-yard,  and  fervently,  though  despair- 
ingly, breathed  one  brief  prayer  to  our  Lady 
of  the  Chapel.  She  had  scarcely  dune  so, 
when  the  great  folding-doors  of  the  kitchen 
flew  open,  and  there  issued  forth  a  tremen- 
dous cloud  of  ambrosial  vapour,  radiant, 
golden,  roseate,  azure,  in  which  celestial 
odours  were  mingl'^d  with  the  unmistakemUe 
smell  of  the  very  best  dinner  that  ever  wu 
cooked.  And  lo*!  hovering  In  the  cloud,  tbe 
rapt  eye  of  little  Saint  Zita  seemed  to  descry 
myriads  of  little  airy  figures  in  white  caps 
and  jackets,  even  like  unto  cooks,  but  woo 
all  had  wings  and  little  golden  knives  at 
their  girdles.  And  she  heard  the  same  soft 
music  that  had  stolen  upon  her  earx  in  tho 
chapel ;  and  as  the  angelic  cooks  fluttered 
out  of  the  kitchen,  it  seemed  as  though  etch 
little  marmiton  saluted  the  blushing  check  of 
the  trembling  saint  with  a  soft  and  soothlog 
kiss. 

At  tho  same  time  the  army  of  earthly 
cook's  assistants  awoke  as  one  scallioo,  and 
without  so  much  as  yawning,  took  tbefar 
places  at  tho  dresser-board,  and  composedly 
began  to  dish  the  dinner.  And  little  Zita, 
hurrying  from  furnace  to  furnace,  and  lifting 
up  the  lids  of  casserole  and  bain-marie  pan, 
found,  done  to  a  turn,  a  dinner  even  snch  as 
she  with  all  her  culinary  genius  would  never 
have  dreamt  of. 

Of  course  it  was  a  miracle.  Of  coarse  it 
was  the  very  best  dinner  ever  dressed ;  wliat 
else  could  it  have  been  with  such  cooks T 
They  talk  of  it  to  this  day  In  Genoa;  though 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Genoese  cooks  have 
not  profited  by  the  example,  and  do  not 
seek  to  emulate  it.  They  have  the  best  mac- 
caroni,  and  dress  It  worse  than  any  people  in 
Europe. 

The  legend  ought  properly  to  end  with  a 
relation  of  how  Pomponius  Cotta  gave  bis 
little  cook  her  freedom,  how  tho  guests 
loaded  her  with  prcsenl^^,  and  how  she  mar- 
ried tbe  major  domo.  and  was  the  happy 
mother  of  many  good  cooks  and  notable 
housewives.  Put  the  grim  old  monkish  tra- 
dition has  It,  that  little  Zita  died  a  virgin, 
and,  alas,  a  martyr!  But  she  was  canonised 
at  her  death  ;  and  even  as  St.  Crispin  looks 
after  the  Interests  of  cobblers,  and  St.  Barbe 
has  taken  artillerymen  under  his  special 
patronage,  so  the  patroaces  of  cooks  has  ever 
been  little  Saint  Zita. 
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THE  GREAT  HOTEL  QUESTION. 

UK  THREE  CXUPTEIUi.— CUAFTER  T. 

HOTBL  onisance,  Mr.  Albert  Smith  calls  it, 
diMoaniDg  of  English  hostelrics.  But  I  saj, 
QuMllon,  thinking  the  point  moot. 

Then  are  not  many  men  so  thoroughly 
well  qoalifled  and  entitled  as  Mr.  Albert 
Bndth  b  to  advance  an  opinion  (and  in 
ft  eathednl  manner,  too),  upon  the  three 
■oljeetB  obviously  evolved  from  the  Great 
Hotel  Qaestion  ;  namely,— travelling,  com- 
fyrt,  end  cheapness.  As  a  traveller,  Mr. 
Smith  mast  bo  intimately  acquainted  with 
werj  considerable  hotel  in  Europe ;  from 
HkNiie,  at  Constantinople,  to  the  Hotel  dc 
Londres,  at  Chamounix,  which  last  appcr- 
ttlna  to  him  of  coarse  in  fee,  and  of  right  as 
•a  ftppanag^  to  his  kingdom  of  Mont  Blanc. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  one  or  two  queens* 
meaengers,  a  few  commercial  traveller?,  and 
mn  ooeaiioiMl  sketching  correspondent  of  the 
nimilrated  London  News  may  have  surpassed 
the  gentleman  arrayed  in  the  robe  of  ice,  and 
erowned,  long  ago.  with  the  diadem  of  snow,{n 
the  way  of  mere  mileage  ;  but  it  would  liediffl- 
cnlt  to  find  any  rolling  stone  that  has  gathered 
80  noeb  instroctive  and  amusing  moss  as  Mr. 
Albert  Smith.  His  polyglot  vocabulary  of 
botel  algnfl  moat  be  of  a  nature  to  drive  a 
eonntaa^s  eoarier  to  despair ;  and  his  passport 
most  be  tIs^  and  r6vis^d  till  not  a  Riuarc 
Inch  of  the  original  blank  paper  remains. 

or  the  second  subject— travelling— I  would 
eoDceiTe  him  to  be  as  excellent  a  judge  as 
Mr.  Cbrk,  la  hid  watchbox  is,  of  the  per- 
formsnces  of  the  long-legged  "  crack  - '  at 
Kewmarket,  if  we  may  take  as  evidence  the 
Albertaia  conversion  of   the    Mont   Blanc 
room,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  (that  former 
DDslghtlT  home  for  living  skeletons,  Hot- 
tentot Yenuscs,  and  Tom  Thumb  dwarfs) 
Into  the  snuggest  and  mor-'t  elegant  apart- 
ment, replete  with  appliances  for  seeing,  hear- 
ing, ana  enjoying  a  plca?>ant  and  rational 
eniertalnment.    As  for  cheapness,  who  does 
not  recollect  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  lively  Remi- 
niscences of  a  Cheap  Tour?    I  forget  how 
much  he  went  to  Milan  and  back  for;  but 
the  ram  total  was  something  astounding  in 
the  annala  of  fiscal  moderation.    I  remember. 
however,   one  passage,   in  which  tact  and 
goneralshlp  were  admirably  displayed.   Jour- 


neying through  Switzerland— unless  I  am 
mistaken — a  halt  took  place,  and  the  ma- 
jori^  of  the  travellers  adjourned  to  dine 
at  the  table-d'hote.  Now,  this  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  knew  or  surmised  to  be  indllTerent 
in  quality,  and  extravagant  in  price.  What 
did  he  do?  Why,  instead  of  dining  at  the 
hotel,  ho  went  out  and  bought  a  pic  and  a 
bottle  of  wine ;  and,  while  his  companions 
were  disbursing  their  five  or  six  francs  for 
a  bad  and  dear  dinner,  ho  was  enjoying  bis 
simple  but  succulent  repast  in  viow  of  the 
most  delightful  scenery  in  Europe.  There  i^  a 
profundity  of  viatorial  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  this  performance  that 
calls  to  my  remembrance  the  act  of  another 
sage ;  who,  eschewing  the  expensive  bill  of 
fiiro  of  some  medieval  banquet,  retired  into 
a  corner, — likewise  with  a  pie,— and  being 
rewarded  for  his  abstinence  and  Favoir- 
vivre,  with  the  discovery  of  a  rich  and  rare 
plum  in  the  pasty's  doughy  depths,  could  not 
refrain  from  an  expression  of  seif-gratulation. 
Need  I  mention  the  lamented  name  of 
Horner  ? 

But  one  cannot  always  dine  ou  a  nujut-pie. 
especially  in  London  streets,  nor  sbjcp  ou  an 
iceberg:  we  must  havo  hotels,  hotel  dinnorrf 
and  beds  ;  and,  seriously,  this  paper  owes  its 
composition  to  the  pcru.=?al  of  a  very  j^nccinct 
and  sensible  pamphlet  on  "Engli.sh  Hotel?, 
and  their  Abuses,"  by  the  kindly  and  ki-enly 
observant  writer  to  whom  I  have  jut>t  made 
allusion. 

What  is  an  hotel?  I  don't  mean  in  the 
Dictionary  sense  of  the  word  :  Ignoramus 
can  tell  me  that  without  book  (what  a 
magnificent  Dictionary  all  that  Ignoramus 
knows,  and  all  that  he  doesn't  know,  would 
make!)  but  what  is  an  hotel  in  tJiis  year  of 
grace,  civilisation,  and  perfection?  What 
is  it  like — this  mansion  of  mine,  where  I  (and 
Mr.  Albert  Smith)  expect  to  take  mine  ease, 
without  having  my  iK>cket  picked ; — the  place 
where,  the  poet  tells  us,  the  traveller  often 
finds  his  warmest  welcome  ;  where  I  have  to 
sleep,  and  cat,  and  drink,  and  pay,  and  be  re- 
ceived by  landlords,  and  **  yes-sired  "  by  wait- 
ers till  the  railwav  of  life  iwucs  no  more  time- 
bills  and  the  terminus  is  gained  ?  To  what  de- 
gree of  perfection  havo  we — c easel c-sly  rush- 
ing about  tho  world,  ceaselefsly  writing  kt- 
tera  to  the  times,  ceaselessly  adopting  new 
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BystcmB,  ceaseleBsly  clamouring  for  comfort 
and  cheapDess — been  able  to  bring  the  estab- 
lishment in  which  we  pass  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  restless  lives.  What  is  an  hotel  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  T 

The  hotel  in  Paris,  what  is  that  like  T  I 
tbinlc  it  is  a  huge  barrack  of  a  place,  no 
one  knows  exactly  how  many  storeys  high ; 
because  no  one  knows  where  the  servants 
and  waiters  sleep ;  their  beds  being  always 
some  flights  above  the  loftiest  occupied 
by  any  of  the  lodgers :  far,  far  above  the 
cinquieme.  If  ever  you  pass  the  palace 
of  the  Tnillerles  by  night,  and  watch 
the  lights  glimmering  ftom  little  casements 
one  above  another — still  ascending,  corus- 
cating the  slated  roof,  mingling  with  the 
chimney-pots,  and  at  last  shouldering  the 
stars  in  the  sky  almost,  and  winldng  at  them 
as  if  in  companionship-— you  will  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  storeys  a 
first-class  Paris  hotel  consists  of.  It  must 
be  more  crowded  than  a  palace  (though 
occupying  less  space),  since  it  frequently 
lodges  a  king  or  two  on  the  first  floor,  a  sove- 
reign duke  on  the  second,  and  a  Kamschatkan 
ambassador  on  the  g^und-floor,  all  with  their 
respective  suites ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  hotel  lodgers  fugacious  and  perma- 
nent, the  hair-dresser,  the  tailor,  and  the 
boot-maker,  who  are  announced  to  have  their 
place  of  business  dans  Thotcl.  The  building 
includes,  of  course,  a  vast  jardin,  a  spacious 
court-yard,  coach-houses,  and  stables  for  the 
carriages  and  studs  of  the  wandering  English 
nobility  ;  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  land- 
lord and  his  family :  a  smaller  set  for  that 
dweller  on  the  threshold,  the  lodge-keeper 
and  his  family ;  a  long  range  of  kitchens  and 
offices;  the  public  saloon  for  tabled'hotes 
(always  advertised  as  the  biggest  in  Paris), 
and,  indispensably,  a  complete  hummums  or 

Elle  of  buildings  devoted  to  hot  and  cold 
aths. 

All  this  is  in  a  narrow  street  with  no 
perceptible  frontage,  and  hemmed  in  by  tall 
houses,  always  threatening  to  topple  over, 
always  being  pulled  down  by  the  authorities, 
and-  always,  of  course,  Pour  cause  de  pro- 
longation de  la  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  vast 
garden  is  hemmed  in  by  other  tall  houses ;  the 
hot  and  cold  baths  have  an  entrance  in  an 
alley,  seemingly  half-a-dozen  streets  off;  and, 
when  you  have  walked  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  another  direction,  and  turned  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  and  think  you  are  on  your  way 
to  the  Seine,  you  look  up,  and  see  a  great 
blank  wall  staring  behind  a  barricade  of 
chimney-pots,  and  stencilled  high  up,  some- 
where about  the  seventh  heaven,  that  this 
is  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Empereurs  Chinols ; 
wliich  you  thought  you  bad  got  rid  of,  but 
which  you  can't  get  rid  of,  and  which  follows 
you  about  and  pervades  all  Paris. 

The  number  of  clocks  (all  gilt  and  with 
pedestals  representing  groups  SoJti  the  Iliad 
or  the  ^ncid,  and  all  with  thin-blown  gla« 


cases,  which  the  chambcrman  breaks  with  the 
handle  of  his  feather-broom,  and  you  are 
charged  a  hundred  francs  in  the  bill,  for  not 
breaking) — the  number  of  clocks,  I  aay,  is 
simply  incalculable ;  because  every  apartment 
from  the  drawing-room  of  the  Kamschatkan 
ambassador  on  the  ground-floor,  to  the  undis- 
coverable  sky-parlours  in  the  roof,  occupied 
by  the  scullions  and  floor-polishers,  has  itt 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  None  of  these  clocki 
keep  any  time,  save  their  own ;  which 
is  a  distracting,  inconsistent,  and  hideoua 
mockery  of  chronology.  They  make  unearthly 
noises  in  the  night  season;  sometimes  at 
if  they  had  swollen  tonsils,  sometimes  as 
though  they  were  possessed  by  demons  in 
their  inner  works.  Invariably — at  unseason- 
able times  when  vou  are  in  bed,  and  falling  in 
or  out  of  a  refreshing  sleep — the  door  Is 
opened  to  give  entrance  to  an  unexpresslTS 
man  in  a  black  velvet  cap,  who  acraUnises  yon 
with  a  half  complimentary  expression,  as  if  yon 
were  a  new-found  acquamtanoe :  h»lf  dlq|Mr 
ragingly — as  if  he  were  a  broker  come  to  taks 
stock  in  your  personal  eflisots ;  bnt,  on  tbt 
whole,  authoritatively,  as  if  he  knew  that  toq 
owed  or  must  owe  him  money,  and  he  atA 
your  comfort  and  your  luggage  in  his  handSi 
This  individual,  armed  with  a  great  Iron  in- 
strument of  torture,  proceeds  to  wind  np 
the  dock;  which  doesn't  seem  to  like  tot 
operation  at  all,  and  moans  piteondy ;  then 
the  mysterious  operator  shuffles  ont  on  his 
carpet-slippers,  and  the  clock  goes  wotse 
than  ever;  and  you  catch  the  next  flying 
waiter  who  brushes  past  your  door ;  and,  add- 
ing him  who  the  clock-torturer  is,  are  tdd  that 
it  is  Monsieur,  by  blue  I  who  is  a  sergeant  in 
the  national  guard,  a  great  firequenter  of 
caf^s,  an  ardent  speculator  on  the  Bourse,  a 
revered  authority  at  dominos,  and  aeomplete 
nonentity  and  cipher  standing  fbr  lero  in 
the  house  of  which  he  is  landlord  and  pro- 
prietor. 

Yes,  he  is  the  landlord  :  althonrii  hitherto 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  establisfament,Madanie, 
the  dressy  young  matron  in  the  gold  chain 
and  ribbons,  who  sits  down-stairs  in  the  rose- 
wooded  and  pier-glassed  bureau,  with  a  wMte- 
headcd  grandmother,  probabl^r  ninety  years 
old,  on  oneBide,and  a  blooming  jcune  personne 
demure,(prcciBcIv  dressed;  pretty  and  speech- 
less) on  the  other,— a  young  person  who 
works  interminable  crotchet,  and  makes  out 
endless  bills  of  indictment  against  travellers, 
arraigning  them  for  their  culpable  consump- 
tion of  wax-candles  and  beetroot-sugar; 
patiently  awaiting  the  time  when  she  shall  be 
claimed  by  some  other  clock-winder,  domino- 
loving  and  caf(6-hunting ;  and,  with  her  hun- 
dred thousfuid  francs  of  dowry,  go  to  oc- 
cupy the  bureaucratic  throne  of  some  other 
hotel. 

French  hotel  landlords  seldom  appear  to 
you  under  any  other  guise  than  this.  They  wind 
up  your  clocks,  and  you  sec  them  no  mor^  till 
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70a  dcm't  paj  jonr  bill ;  when  tbey  panoe 
joa  with  the  ngoar  of  the  law,  and  arrest 
TOO.  I  knew  ooe  landlord  in  one  of  the  ttate- 
Ileit  hotels  in  Paris  who  deriated  from  this 
nia.  He  was— no  other  term  more  refined, 
IcM  Idiomatic  will  serre— an  oat-and-out 
•weU.  He  had  liis  brougham,  from  which  I 
hare  often  teen  him  stepping  at  the  doors  of 
e^euiTO  rertaorants  and  boalevard  shops, 
MBOwponled  bj  a  lady  in  velvet,  crinoline, 
ria^leto,  and  jewels,  followed  by  a  little  dog 
in  a  paletot,  and  who  was  not  the  lady  in  rib- 
booa  wbom  I  have  seen  in  the  bareao.  He 
■aad  to  breakfast  at  a  Uble  by  himself  in 
the  frande  Mlle-i-manger,  and  drink  the  very 
besft  of  winei,  call  off  the  waiter  who  was  at- 
tending on  me,  and  behave  just  as  if  he  were 
a  real  traveller  who  paid  his  bill.  I  met  him 
ooe  ni^t  in  the  orchestra-stalls  of  the 
Thtttre  Fkmnfals ;  he  was  attired  like  the 
MnaeoTite  fNToprietor  of  many  thousand  serfb 
of  the  Ukraine ;  and  he  looked  at  me  with  a 
Tocot  mpereiliousnese,  as  if  it  had  occurred 
to  bia,  mntally,  '*  I  must  have  seen  that  (^a) 
euwenheie  before ;  he  may  be.  perhaps,  one 
of  the  wandering  aliens  to  whom  I  conde- 
■pended  to  give  hospitality  in  my  palatial  ho- 
tel ;  hui,  at  all  events,  that  is  evidently  a  thing 
9iTtrj  litUe  consequence ;  has  probably  come 
to  the  theatre  with  an  order,  and  I  need  not 
trouble  myaelf  as  to  whom  that  may  be." 

It  mi^,  perhaps,  have  been  a  judgment  up- 
on thii  emeptional  landlord  that  he  failed 
shortly  nllerwards^  and  for  something  huge  in 
the  war  of  tfaoosands  of  francs.  An  arrange- 
ment of  a  mparation  from  bed  and  board  dos- 
crlptton  todkfteee  between  him  and  the  legiti- 
mate  proprietor  of  the  ribbonii,  and  he  was  so 
reduced  thai  ht  wis  obliged  to  become  chair- 
man of  an  BHDance  company  or  director 
of  a  raiJwajy  or  something  penurious  of  that 
BorL 

TUe  ia  the  great  Paris  Hotel— with  its 
■of tea  upon  mites  of  rooms ;  its  gilded  and 
painted  and  mtin-hnog  saloons  for  kings  and 
iiBbamadfini ;  its  mean  little  slices  or  bed- 
chamhera  for  bachelors  and  dependents  (nar- 
row nwlrr  shift  apartments  with  beds  in  al- 
a)  beds  with  delightful  spring  mattresses 
1  yon  up  ceiling-wards,  like  Jack  in 
the  hsXf  and  sometimes  tiit  you  on  to  the 
floor  playftiUy ;  which  floor,  being  beeswaxed 
and  nmidied  to  the  polish  of  a  mirror,  af- 
Ibrdo  yon  admirable  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  art  of  ion-door  skating.  You  have  a 
little  mrap  of  carpet,  seemingly  torn  from 
the  bottom  of  a  defunct  Eastern  Counties* 
Bail  way  carriage ;  unsubstantial  chairs,  clad 
In  red  velvet, — of  course,  a  really  comfort- 
able arm-chair ;  a  moRt  uncomfortable  table, 
if  yon  wish  to  write,  for  it  is  all  legs  and  cross-' 
bar*  and  has  no  available  top  ;  a  horrible  little 
golf,  mia-named  a  fire-place :  where  you  incur 
sciatica  in  kneeling  down  to  light  the  fire. 
and  disease  of  the  lungs  in  blowing  the  damp 
green  wood.  Perhaps,  you  succeed  at  last^ 
a^ter  a  despairing  expenditure  of  time,  pa- 


tience, and  fuel,  and  pulling  up  and  down  a 
little  iron  screen,  or  blower,  which  has  the 
perversity  of  five  thousand  female  imps,  and 
sometimes  will  descend,  and  more  firequentlv 
will  see  you  at  Jericho  first— in  kindling  a  di- 
minutive, sputtering  little  blaze,  the  m^or 
part  of  which  goes  up  the  chimney  (and  often 
sets  it  on  fire),  while  the  remainder  deposits  a 
modicum  of  caloric  on  the  toes  of  your  boots, 
and  sends  a  momentary  thaw  to  the  tip  of 
your  frost-bitten  nose  once  in  a  dozen  hours. 
You  have  a  chest  of  drawers,  with  a  grand 
mahogany  top,  but  with  all  the  rest  sham- 
sham  keys,  sham  drawers  (to  judge  by  their 
obstinate  refusal  to  open),  sham  locks,  and 
especially  sham  handles ;  which  last  artfully 
pretend  to  give  you  a  good  purchase  to 
pull  open  a  drawer,  and  then  come  off,  sar- 
castically, in  your  hands,  and  throw  you 
backward*  These  interesting  articles  of  fur- 
niture are  plentifully  provided  with  skirt- 
ings, bronze  cornices,  and  sham  veneering 
work,  which  tumbles  off  of  its  own  accord  to 
your  destruction,  and  for  which  you  are  made 
to  pay. 

with  a  nicely  damped  celling ;  with  par- 
tition-walls just  thick  or  thin  enough  for  yon 
to  hear  your  next  door  neighbour  every  time 
he  turns  in  bed,  and  for  yon  to  have  the 
agreeable  certainty  that  he  has  heard  every 
word  of  your  ill-tempered  soliloquy  on  the 
suliiect  of  the  fire ;  with  a  wash-hand  basin 
not  much  bigger  than  a  pie-dish  ;  an  ewer 
about  the  size  of  a  pint  pot,  and  two  towels 
almost  equalling,    in   superficial   area  and 
variety  of  hue  of  ironmould,  the  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs on  which  the  flags  of  all  nations  are 
printed — (by  this  hand  the  very  vast  majority 
of  continental  hotel-keepers  have    not  yet 
modified  their  views  on  the  quantity  of  water 
neccsnry  for  purposes  of  ablution!*) ;  with 
a  little  dark  dressing  closet,  utterly  useless 
from  its  obscurity  for  any  toilette  purposes, 
but  which  is  full  of  clothes'  pegs,  gloomily 
tempting  Miserrimus,  who  has  but  one  coat, 
to  hang  himself  on  one  of  the  vacant  pegs : 
with  in  all  seasons  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
sheets  and  blankets — the  former  of  strange 
texture  and  full  of  ribbed  seams  j  the  latter 
a  sleezy,  cobwebby,  hairy  genus  of  coverlets, 
bearing  very  little  resemblance  to  the  stern 
but  serviceable  British  Witney— with  win- 
dows that  never  shut  properly,  and  gauzy 
curtains  that  wave  to  and  fro  in  the  draughts 
like  banshees ;  with  a  delightful  door,  which 
if  you  happen  to  shut  by  accident  from  the 
outside,  leaving  the  key  inside,  can  never 
be  opened  till  the  locksmith— who  most  prob- 
ably  has   his   logement  also  dans   Thotcl 
— is  summoned  and  fee*d  to  pick  the  lock  ; 
with  never  the  shadow  of  a  portmanteau 
stool ;  with  very  seldom  even  an  apology 
for  a  foot-bath  ;  but  always  with  two  gleam- 
ing wax-candles  in  lironze  sconces,  and  haply 
for  another  frans  a^ay,  a  cornice  of  arli- 

•  See  Times  leader,  November  3rd,  1855. 
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ficial  flowen  round  the  ceiling,  and  your 
bcd-curtaina  tied  with  silken  cords  In  a  true 
lover's  knot.  All  this  you  have.  Countless 
little  dark  corridors— now  soup-smelling,  now 
sewer-smelling,  but  always  narrow,  and  with 
highly  polished  floors— lead  to  these  chambers 
of  delight ;  and  what  a  gratification  it  must 
be  to  think  that  you  can  retain  one  of  these 
paradises  at  so  low  a  rate  as  three  francs  a 
day — that  you  are  living  in  a  Srst-class  hotel, 
and  that  on  the  first  floor  there  may  be  re- 
siding the  King  of  Candy  (incog,  as  Count 
Socre  d'Or^),  or  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe 
Scbinkelstem-Phlzclwitz  in  saloons  with  ma- 
lachite doors  and  velvet  hangings,  and  who 
have  dinners  of  five-and-twenty  covers  served 
every  day  ? 

This  is  the  great  Parisian  Hotel  with  its 
salle-a-manger  as  largo  as  the  Guildhall  of 
many  an  English  corporate  town,  and  in  de- 
coration a  repetition,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  the 
painting,  gilding,  and  polishing  of  the  saloons 
above  stairs.  This  is  the  Hall  of  the  table 
d'hote, where  confiding  travellers  pay  blithely 
their  six  francs,  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  partaking  of  a  real  French  dinner, 
and  of  the  ne  plus  ultra  category.  This  is 
the  field  of  the  cloth  of  damask ;  and  from 
its  extremities,  issue  the  luxurious  Tabasie, 
or  smoking-room,  with  its  marble  cafe  tables, 
and  its  emollient,  elastic,  velvet-draped  divans 
— alpo  the  salon,  or  drawing-room,  for  the 
ladies,  where  you  are  to  find  the  vrai  com- 
fort Anglais,  a  floor  nearly  entirely  carpeted, 
a  fire-place  with  a  roal  English  grate,  a  real 
poker,  tongs,  and  shovel,  and  an  almost  total 
absence  of  the  two  prevailing  household 
smells  of  Gaul, — soup  and  cigar-smoke.  They 
say  the  Tniieries  is  redolent  of  both  odours ;  I 
know  the  Luxembourg  is,  though  that  is  but  a 
palace  turned  into  a  picture-gallery ;  bo  who 
is  to  complain  of  the  Great  Hotel  of  the  Chi- 
nese Ambassadors,  if  the  perfume  of  the  worst 
prown  and  worst  manufactured  tobacco  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  fragrant  but  powerful  pot 
au  feu  cling  to  it  like  the  scent  of  the  roses 
to  the  vase  that  is  broken  and  ruined  ? 

This  is  the  Parisian  hotel  with  its  great 
vestibule  or  entrance-hall  leading  to  the 
grand  double  staircase  (more  bees'-waxed 
than  ever.  If  perchance  its  steps  be  not  of 
Sionna  marble),  and  its  balustrades  of  bronze 
scroll-work  gilt,  and  its  stair-rail  covered 
with  velvet.  The  vestibule  is  crowded  with 
faultlessly  attired  waiters,  talkative  couriers, 
pompous  English  fiunkeys;  with,  now  and 
then,  a  flying  figure  in  a  white  nightcap  and 
opron  from  the  culinary  regions,  or  a  female 
domestic  employed  in  some  back-stairs  capa- 
city (for  she  waits  upon  no  guest)  voluble  in 
talk,  heavy  gold-earringed,  and  scarlet  ker- 
chiefed, head  encircled,  as  it  is  the  wont  of 
the  French  domestic  woman-kind  to  be. 
There  yet  wants  the  bureau — a  glass-case 
with  rosewood  panelings,  hung  with  an  ar- 
moury of  keys,  and  pigeon-holes  with  num- 
bers over,  and  wax  candles  in  brass  candle- 


sticks within  them  ;  the  bureau  where  sit  the 
ribboned  lady  with  her  relatives,  whom  you 
have  heard  of,  passing  th<%  livelong  day  in 
one  slow,  grinding  round  of  Rabelaisian  quar- 
ter-hours, and  drawing  out  those  frightful  lit- 
tle accounts,  which,  when  the  feast  is  over, 
make  men  laugh  no  more.  There  needs  also 
the  double  range  of  bells ;  some  of  which  are 
always  ringing,  and  are  watched  by  a  fat 
man  in  a  blue  apron,  the  indoor  porter,  who 
lazily  nods  his  head  to  each  oscillating  tin- 
tinnabulum ;  and  when  the  number  twenty- 
two  has  rung  himself  into  a  phrenzy  of  rage 
and  impatience,  calmly  calls  out  to  eome 
placid  waiter,  who  is  collectedly  cracking 
nuts  in  the  sunshine,  that  he  thinks  the  Num- 
cro  soixante-douze  is  on  the  point  of  ringing 
his  bell. 

Little  more  is  required  to  complete  the 
hotel  tableau.  Throw  in  a  noble  semi-circu- 
lar'flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  door  ;  with 
one  or  two  Englishmen,  either  railwav-mg- 
ged  and  vulgar,  or  shooting-jacketed  mA 
solemnly  aristocratic:  the  spacious  court- 
yard, with  more  gossiping  servants  and  cooki; 
a  row  of  neat,  brougham-looking  vehiclei  or 
voitures  bourgeoises,  with  the  driven  all 
placidly  asleep  on  their  boxes ;  an  Anverg- 
nat  water-carrier  ;  a  big  dog  ;  a  little  hoj  in 
a  g(H:art ;  with  a  black  silk  pudding  roiind 
his  head ;  a  knot  of  noisy,  garlicHunelling, 
worthless  interpreters  and  valets  de  place  pre- 
tending to  a  knowledge  of  all  languages,  and 
conversant  with  none.  Then  the  outer  con- 
ciergerie  or  porter's  lodge,  smelling  more  of 
soup  and  smoke  than  the  whole  house  put 
together,  and  giving  forth  sounds  of  a  jing- 
ling piano  and  the  hammering  of  pegs  into 
boot-heels,  and  this  is,  I  think,  positively  all 

Stav,  painter  1  as  a  final  dash  of  your 

pencil,  depict  me,  hovering  about— ODobtruB- 
ively,  but  most  observantly — a  non-mousta- 
chioed man,  spare  in  stature,  mildewed  in 
garb,  forbidding  in  demeanour ;  who  is  not 
anything  particular,  and  docs  not  want  to  be 
thought  anything  particular,  but  who,  for  all 
that,  knows  where  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  is, 
who  the  prefect  of  police  for  the  time  being 
is,  where  the  commissary  of  police  for  the 
quarter  has  his  bureau,  and  what  is  the  daily 
pay  of  a  mouchard,  or  gentleman  attached 
to  the  spy  department  of  police,  in  a  purely 
friendly  manner  ;  who  watches  patiently  over 
the  movements  of  the  guests  at  the  great 
caravanserais ;  dippensing  his  silent  courte-  . 
sies  in  a  most  Catholic  and  impartial  manner ; 
now  placing  the  spy  on  an  ambassador,  and 
now  prying  into  the  afiairs  of  a  commercial 
traveller  from  Marseilles. 

There  is,  I  take  it,  in  the  great  French 
hotel,  OS  in  the  great  French  palace,  ond  in 
the  great  French  nation  itself,  a  won- 
derful mixture  of  the  admirably  great  and 
the  absurdly  mean.  From  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  one  step, 
we  know ;  but,  in  that  excellent,  generous, 
inconsistent    land,    the    sublime    and    the 
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rsi  gseat  hotzl  vr25T::N.  loi 

FT  ara  Iz  irs.    H-rr*.  Iz  £i.r"-A&i.  Tb*  Siisi*-"^'  Hrt'el  in  Paris  i?  f:=p!T  & 

Iw- jftiaj.  iai"r:c:ii:ji.t..s-    Tisrf  it-:':  ir;  sa=-*  :n.?ri:::  c^1;i*-Tt  s*  ih*  p.vkf.- 

WiAaiit  is  tiiifT  ifrir:'*  :-r  :i*  Clir£--  ?:";-:;•  »i.;-  ii?  Tt::^i  b".*  «::::i1k'»;  Gst'j 

iM.  aad   lie  BJa*  ?zap  i?  0>*  Ciif€r&*  crF^nir'.r^fu**  ^.jii  iz.a::=::*i!  ejcr-irj'o^ 

Bci  ^  Fna:;.  u.^  i:ri  li.*  ih*  ^i-r.  ::■  iIt  •.  .AziLrt.    Ask  i:=  irb-rb  he  prefers  : 

^  pMg9iyja  MStt  li-t  nrr--i-  "^*  ::;:a*  ini  Li^i  Sirs-::.  L.-Tfr  -Ilj;  ?r:::i5*ll.  <.  ijvil. 

tbe  b«f*-irEX£'i  :*ik  kii  tie  bir*  r?i  See  5l  Ja.-^--.«  ie  \%  KAjpe.  c-  I'Ec:!:  i- 

ftU  Eilxed  ii.  a  nirr-i-i-Tis  a-i  iii-  Med^lze.  azi  -^e  Pla:-  de  10ie:=r 

k±   GI r*  3*  li*  rrai  1«t  i :  \i  1 .  Foci  ?5^  * .  C^li:*.  H sTre.  D: *  rpe.  Cb »rio;:rr. 

sissirc.  tia;  Paris  can  l-jis:  b*!::^  irai?rl=r-jla^f«  i=-:b':s  T.:c::e  wl-.h 

ot  iBi  I  w21  f^d  Tni2„  "T-liilz  *T«i:.:  cf  thr  pleas:^r»-*r:k-:r!  a^  iiral'd*  l<?:b  Frezch  azi 

ph  iBi  fmecpf-i  sal xn«-  i .  1  r4  as i  : : rirrs  E=  sli«i.  hare  an :ih -; r  spe-: :•  f  c f  b .v.-: I?^  T hej 

m^  M  w«  ■•'oaa:  J  n : :  1  :.i rr  an  Ez  z  1  isi  hon z -i  are'l arr?.  r>:  =7.  alrr,  ■: berrfs'. .  e ! •  jan : :  a:,  i. 

fa-  Amaag  afjiplJan  ?e«  :  f  \i  r  =  »;  "r  xqalEicly  ▼  l:b  5.."=  ?  -:  i :  e  p; :  on*—  fo?f= .in  am  en  c  •»!•;=: . 

■draeed  c--T::iza;;oa,  p*;-:?*  en:  a  man:  of  the  «:il!^i:  H6:£l  d«  Bains  ai  B:n>jnf — 

ootamam,  rV^Tliat-as.  c!  ::--:.n  hinsrhjld  inwnsriT  nn:;afor:ab!*.  C :n:f en.  to  b»e«nr^. 

ABC-    To  lb*  ■■■aiier.  a;::=Tllib*-i  as  a  is  n:^:  a:n:b  wanted  nnder  abr\::U=r  Jnlrmn 

WfOL  me^*rz-ii  a  man  :;  m^kr  jiTa-  fre  in  ;be  brigb;  cf  ibe  Vatiizc  s^as?i  fin;  1  car. 

aaiMi'vte  anc:  onlr  a  lorr.  ci;  has  a  ^onrelTe  "n?  c-rrf  lamtniable  p^cinrf   Iban 

'"     "    ipir*  :f  ;b?*aTarc:n  b!=L     Tbe  tba:  cf  a  cb:::T  EnrlL-b  travtlltr  fbirrrinc 

^ncxid  l:»:t*  cr-ip  c?  fcr  si*-:r  :n  cze  tf  -.li  d'lir  l:^  i-iir.-^jms  cf  an  Uo:/; 

ibe    miuer-cf-jHirl    Lanilei  de    la    Ccnr.-^nne :    a    rc^nx    p.trc-ri    w::z 

"x  en  :  li*  pili-.-i  and  pAne!id.  d:or$  eTerjwbrr?  save  whrr*  ::  is  •^;e^:^i  bj 

"t  B^zi  :  tie  wb:!*  r:s:nds  m*  of  w:n-ioTS  : ' tie  walls  papered  :a  a  fatiern 


■Utcly  Tcircae  isagn:5::n-.lT  b^nnd  and  rfs-:atl:=j  cne  of  Mr.  Albert  Sn:iib'*  c^a 

mlbfamet.  aad  ;«!rin:<ri  on  snpernne  pap=r :  Moat  Blan:  pla:ird« — all  icicles  azd  sao.ir- 

■t  Ml  of  lbs  froa«s  iTjofrapbieal  errors,  drcp? :  tbe  waT£*  bowllnj:  cntsiie  like  an  c»;ro 

Tbiiii  tbe  grsax  Parisian,  and.  with  Terr  fcr  the  ll<»i  of  ;b.>se  tbat  fo  down  lo  ib 


in  Ita!T  and  G-irmanT.  the  K-a  in  sbips;    -.be  searcbinj  wind  picr:?.; 

gmiCQBtiaesMl  botel :  wblch  wearetotAke  in:^  ercrr  norjk.  and  crannr.  azl  vrerj:'-:. 

for  a  Bodd  aad  erZiOR:^^  in  onr  nfjmi.  or  like  a  ens: cm  b:n«  o*Cfr.  or  a  raren.  or  .i:: 

xather  TeTQlatioa.'of  onr  cwn  cnn:tron«.  en-  ar 


comfortable,  exyeasire.  -: r. : r :  1  ;i a: e  En g! " si  « . •  f  : b e  pur.  1  t  E: rl ' .*b  b :■: ■  1  ab r : ai.  :b e  J ? « * 

hoteU    Botlaisotr-.ainrioniiibersidj  sa'.d,  I  ibirk.  :*I:e  *>:•.:•. r.    7b- w.r*:  f  a.^r  > 

as  jeL    I  aai  maAir  E-..w  1  in  i .  Srrj-  an ;.  ccr  of  tie  c .-•z ; : z en : a ■  *t *: •■  ns  are  cr^f :  - i  u  p  >r. 

Olirer.Q^.  JTj t^i> toponrar. zot  :o ar^e.  ;be  wors:  f-.itsrcs cf  ;ze  Ez^rlifb  :  :b:  cb.ap.*: 

Aere  If  Oe  eeccnd  claH*  Paris    Hotel,  fcreipn  tbinrs  ar-.  cb.:rj-.  i  f:r  a:  :b- d-.ar>: 

leaioelj  infrior  in  size  to  tbe  home  of  tbe  b^me  rattf:  azl  :be  risnl: :«,  ib  *  cnricbiz^  of 

Oklaeae  u^bmrndyr^  :  Int  =::zn«  tbe  giidicf.  tbe  knave,  in  J  tbe  d:spalr  of  tbe  xinpe.    Yo:: 


beet'-vazxBf.  axLd  irtlt:::  d-::ora::ozs.    Tbe  hare,  to  be  nre.  tbe  conso'.ar.on  of  be:r^ 

deflinea^  if  aaiplr  made  np.  ::  cnjt  be  ad-  swindkd  in  jcnr  own  lazrna-e  bv  yoar  ow- 

■Uted,  ij  aa  iddiiiozil  iznnrei  and  fifsr  ccnatrrnsen.' azd  of  b? in;:  *^i:"»en  ::.::»  frcr.rr 
per  eeatsm  of  Ti:!a:z:n«  c»3oars-  horrible  •  br  rerinin  tba:  niar.  birlv.  hare  C7.^5-*■^J  Tb? 

UBckailaies.   and   ! jn .raz c e  of  ibe  rud :-  C b annel  i 3  Br: ; if b  M an k* is.    Y c u  b at .^  i' f .* 

acati  of  comfcrt-    Tie  fvcozd-clija  Pari*  an  cpportuniiy  of  wiizesslzg  b?w  k':.V.v  ibo 

botel  II  tbe  £rst-c  1  a=  p  r .  v :  n  c :  al  one.  and  I  ra^: a  1  i :  j  o f  d-.  ar  ol  J  Ez  z'. az  i  w  i  11  f. :  z : !  ^ b  o z  a 

■J  adriiedi  r .  an  d  wi  :i  i'.  1  tie  r-:  sponsi  bi  1  i :  :£  s  f or  •: :  jri  s  :■  :i :  b  c  ^  a  d :  r :  j.  i  zas :  c  z :  i  v  :\  c  1  a  to  *t  . 

of  hfCTxsT  aid  lozz  primer  on  my  hvad.  tba:  nnciTil  EzzV.*b  waiior  will  pn:  f  ^rrb  sir.'z^vr 

la  foek  botelj.  in  Pari*.  Mars^-.i!;-??.  Roatn.  b;:«50X«  o!  tho«e  d-:? Table  qua*.:;:;*  abr»Ma  : 

Bortanx.  Lron*.  Am:?-:?,  tb-.re  are  landlords  azd  you  are  iziiiatei  izto  .i-i:o  a  z.-w  pb^*.. 

irtoaeBOtioni-if  K-ap.waKr.  s::p=.  andfiaz-  of  tbe  iny*teries  of   fi^r-.icn  cxcbar;:?*   l.y 

nelf,  are  not  xnnib  aV.re  ib  .?e  .-f  a  balf-caste  learning  tbat  an  En -Usb  «.  rcroiri  i*  woriti 

Indiaa— tb*  dln'.e<:  ^p-cim-n  of  hamaaitv  I  ab?u:  if^eon  francs  F.-ez:b  mozey.  a?.d  aa 

eaacall  10  mind  :  wi-=ft  iiizne:r«  are  Tii!a"!n-  Ez?i:«b    sbillinj:   soziewbere    bcrd-.riz^  on 

oadj  eooked.  and  '!:i".ly  F-rred.  and  wh«o  ninepeac?  hal'penay. 

charges  ar?  so  exurb.iiz;  ibat  the  traTtller  I  bave  Uca  tbz« prolix,  and  perbip*  pro«>-. 

of  imajnnative  temp'^rizsrz;  mi^rbt.  tva  tr;f-  on  tbe  tb-'me  of  Kr-z:b  b:i:el<.  Kcaz*.'  i:: 

linj  eierciwr  of  f*z?T.  a-.^zme  him*.. iV  to  be  tb-.ir  cbivf-*:  f-.iiuros  t:j-?y  ar»  id-:z:::al  witii 

in  a  care  of  robVir*  \ •: :  a  a*  ib e  S-.-i pneur  de  tb -.'  b 01  •: I*  0 f : b e  oib ■•  r  parts  of  E j r  v e     B .1 : 

SaatUlane  baa  dtscri'^-.-i  azd  ialvatcr  Ro?a  thi*  farrey  I?  c."»?mopciiun.  aad  eu*;  aot  K- 

liai  pauted.                                                      :  confined  tb  one  country. 


What  boa  the  Imd  of  Alp  and  glociert 
cli&tei  &nd  chamoist  flat  w^tcbes  and  Raaz 
dea  Yacbes,  done,  tbat  it  ia  not  to  bave  il9 
botel«  mentioned?    Tbey  are,  I  take  it.  Iq 
a  any  retpects  euperior  to^  In  ma  ay  wofally 
b«EieiLtb,  tbcir  Freucb  nelgbboura.    Spacious, 
well-ftired,  and  cbeetful,  tbey  are  cettainly  \  j 
orten  elegant ;  alwaya  possess! ag,  and  Taunt-  | 
iDgly  too,  a  certain  outward  and  visible  ckao*  i 
Imess  Ibat  is  not  alwayci,  alast    boras  out  • 
inwardly,    Tba   table-d'boles  are   crowded^ 
are  con  venation  al^  qiroce,  modbb^  and  excel- 1 
kat  in  quality  ;  but  co  me  tbey  are  Barmecide  I 
reacts,    Tbe  truth  U,  that,  with  tbe  ejtceptioa  ' 
of  Germany,  wbere  the  bjtl  of  fare  gi^efi  roe 
an  in  digest  ion »  1  nei?er  could  get  enough  to  i 
eat  abroad.    I  am  not  a  glutton.    Perbapa  1 1 
am  (jerFous,  and  dott^t  like  to  ask  for  ibiugs, 
I  btve  paid  bigb  prices,  and  sat  at  boards 
of  almost  innumerable  course! ;  yet  I  never 
could  obtain  a  thoroughly  patielytug  meaL  | 
There  are   ^pergoes   full  of  sham   Sowers ;  | 
there    are  waxeu  Truita   on    p«oudo^^?res ' 
diebea  (I  iav  a  stopped  clock  on  a  iablc-d- bote  ' 
onee);  there  La  a  grave  waiter  in  eve  Ding 
costume  for  tbe  soup ;  there  are  men  id  tivefy 
to  ts.ke  away  your  plate* 

Most  people  are  acquainted  with  tbe  theory 
about  Sft'itztrland.  It  is  hpld  by  fcientifieally 
trareik'd  men»  that  the  thirteen  cautona  aru^ 
in  winter- time,  tracts  of  country  as  flat  as 
Hollami,  and  as  bare  as  a  SibL^rian  steppe. 
The  iahabitftnts  burrow  under  the  ground 
like  moles  ^  and  they  pass  their  lime  in  prac- 
liBiQ^  th*5ir  factitious  Ranz  des  Viichea,  learn- 
ing to  prett-nd  that  they  are  eipirin;?  of  bome- 
sickQCES.  and  malting  mnalcal  snuJl'boxe^  aud 
flat  watches.  Tbey  are  vi&ited  occasionally  by 
their  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Albert  Smith, 
who  leaches  them  how  to  make  toys  in  carved 
wood,  and  brings  them  prints  of  abam  Swtsa 
eealumea  from  Paris^  agamst  the  summer 
m iL^u^ radi o g  t i m e.  When  ibe  ton r ist  season 
U  abaut  to  commence,  Mr^  Beverly  and  Mr. 
Dad  BOP,  from  tbe  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens, 
aend  over  a  staff  of  scene-painters  and  car- 
penters ;  and»  the  Switzerland  of  travellera,  of 
d  torn  man,  and  of  landscape  annuals,  is  built 
up.  The  toy  chalets  are  put  together  like 
htita  for  tbe  Crimea,  or  houses  for  Australia ; 
Yalleya  are  excavated  by  Mcsprt.  Foi  and 
Henderson  ;  the  mountains  are  ''  fiats, ^'  the 
rocks  '*  set  pieces,'*  the  cataracta  canras  or 
rollers,  Mr  Murray's  Guide  beck -maker  is  in 
the  secret,  and  writes  the  bill  of  the  perform- 
ance -J  and  Mr,  Guater  does  Mont  Blanc  by  con- 
tract. As  for  tbe  guide H  and  cbamoia-hunler?, 
after  the  Italian  opera  sear^on  is  over,  and 
no  more  ^*  supers'*  are  wanted  for  Guillaume 
Tell,  or  the  Donna  del  Lago,  their  services 
are  very  easily  secured  at  two  franca 
a-day  and  their  travelling  expensea.  Mr. 
Nathan  the  Fancy-Ball-  Costumier  finds  the 
wardrobe  ;  a  good  stock  of  the  villainous 
Swifs  coinage — batzen  aud  rappen^ts  obtain- 
ed (torn  the  marine  a  tore  shops  about  Drury 
Lane ;  and  tbe  proprietor  of    Wombweirs 


menagerie  kindly  lends  a  few  real  cbamola 
and  dogs  with  goitres  There  la  a  grand 
dress  rehearsal  of  *^  Switzerland  as  it  isn't," 
jost  before  the  prorogation  of  Pari  lame  tit ; 
and  then  the  thirteen  cantons  &re  ready  for 
tbe  avf'lanche  of  lordar  invalids,  Cainbridg« 
tutors,  Oxford  undergraduates,  French  count- 
esses, German  baron  a,  travelling  physic  ianf^ 
landscape-painters,  fashionahle  clergymen, 
old  maidSf  and  coemopoUtan  j^wiudlers. 

But.  1^  this  gra^d  Spectacle  cosvts  a  gr^il 
deal  of  money,  the  wary  Swias  set  about  re- 
covering their  outlay  by  erecting  gigaiitio 
hotels  ;  for  this  they  bavu  ilUmi table  tttbk- 
d'botea ;  for  ihia  they  taana  adTertlsementi 
in  execrable  Englttb  to  entrap  unwary  voya- 
gers ;  for  this  tbey  retain  bands  of  toatert — 
not  the  ragged  wretches  who  besiege  you  ftt 
tbe  cuBtom-nonse  doora  ia  t«eaport  towns^  who 
tight  like  wolf-cubs  for  your  luggage,  and  yell 
hoarwly,  *'  Hotel  d^Angleterre  :"  *'  Hotel  dei 
Princes !"  *Ter  good  Inglis  Otel  Sare  !'^— hot 
civil,  well-dreesed,  well-bread  TrUlaina,  male 
and  female,  who  travel  with  you  by  rail  and 
steamboats,  who  meet  yon  in  reading-rooQis, 
and  on  mountain  summits,  who  are  baroneaae«, 
artista»  widowers^  cilixena  of  tbe  world, 
veuves  de  la  grande  arm^e,  single  married 
ladies  who  bat^e  lost  all  they  pos^ss  in  the 
lerTice  of  "la  branche  aine^,'^  aud  sigh  for 
tbe  return  of  the  heaven-born  Henry  Cinq. 
They  know  all  the  sights,  all  the  legends  and 
traditions,  all  the  bc»t  wtnea ;  and  tbey  (qoQ' 
fidentiaily,  mind  you)  advise  you,  Lf  you  wont 
really  good  accooiniodatlon  atftmott  rcaaon- 
ablij  ti\riiT,  to  put  up—**  descend  **  li  %ht  wort 
-^at  the  '*  Belvedere/'  or  the  **  Trola  Cgo- 
ronnes,'*  or  the  *'  fioldener  Dracben,"  at  such- 
and-such  a  p!ace.  Curiously,  tbey  always 
happen  to  have  a  card  of  tbe  particular  hotel 
about  them.    Ace iden tally,  of  coufie. 

The  Swiss  have  heen  renowned  for  ages  as 
adepts  in  the  art  of  war.  Bui  the  Helvetian 
Gaslhof  keepers  know,  or  at  least  practise  onlj 
one  military  movement;  that  is— cbftrging, 
Tbey  cbarge  like  Chester  ;  thej  are  '*  on  "  to 
you  like  Stanley.  They  would  pick  the  hones  of 
Marmion  as  clean  as  dice.  Charge  I  the  Guard 
at  Waterloo,  tbe  Irish  at  Fontenoy,  the  Dutch 
troopf^ra  al  AuKhrira.  the  six  hundred  at 
Balaklava^— none  of  these  ebargea  could  aih 
proach  the  exterminallng  onslaught  of  the 
terrible  Swiss  kndlord-landfsknechts.  Too 
are  too  glad  to  escape  with  your  minor  bag- 
gage, and  leave  your  military  cheat  bt-^hind 
you.  Ton  look  at  the  bill,  in  after  days^  aa 
you  would  at  a  f^azette  after  a  battle^  gorged 
with  the  list  of  killed^  wounded,  and  miming 
£  J.  rf.  Few  men  hare  the  courage  to  read 
a  Swias hotel  bill  straight  through,  or  eren  to 
look  at  it  In  its  entirety.  The  best  way  to 
take  it,  is  by  inptalmenta  ;  folding  it  intosltpa 
tike  a  large  newjapapcr  in  a  railway  carriage. 
Head  a  ft:w  item?,  then  take  breath.  Read 
again,  and  jrrumble.  Read  again,  and  awear. 
Tben«  make  a  audden  dive  at  the  sum  total, 
asatabotcbeatnutfromaflre bar.   Heel, tiirn 
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cvnis^  of  ihe  Kresih  of  Deees- 

,  BftaboBt  a  qainer  before  fire  o'clock. 

«Wi  tt«  il^  was  doodicaft.  aod  vfeen  tvi- 

»kid  CMMfrucd.a  beutifal  baU  of  fire. 
»  Tirid  tail  of  Mreaaug  t^kklt.  vai 
to  give  03t  occaaoaallT 
of  iparki^  Wbea  the  bead 
the  taiL  Tfaich  had  the 
•f  as  ilhuaiaaied  cload.  gradsallr 
lo  the  foTB  of  Hogarth  a  line  of 
1  thai  cootinued  in  sight  for  :veniT 
In  thii  oooatrr.  the  fire-b^'l 
to  Tiawh  oat  of  cirht  vbea  near  the 
hat.  at  HaTTe.  penonc  are  s^d  to 
rd  a  load  ezplocion  a«  it  neared  the 
It  «aa  aeeo  far  and  vide :  it  vaa  a 
dbiett  at  Roaen :  and  Mr.  Webster, 
ia  Soath  Wales,  sars  it  vas  the 
Xr.  R.  J.  Mann  vritea  from 
YMftHT,  ia  the  Ide  of  Wight,  that  it  ban-t 
Wfua  hiia  like  a  flash  of  Ugfataiag ;  an^  a 
at  Great  Grimsbj.  in  Lincolnshire. 
little  boTs  there  mistook  it  for 
falling  dovn.  No  donbt  it  was 
al  BOfe  disuot  places  than  these,  and 
been  Tei7  ^igh  abore  the  ground 
HAIe.  It  woold  appear,  from  a 
of  all  ohaerrationsw  to  hare  fallen 
Mt  al  aM.  One  of  its  biographers  has 
Imatni  tkaft  it  exploded  at  least  fift j  miles 
Uf^  is  ftaair;  aad  be  has  frightened  the 
MWf  ptiHf  IvaoHving  us  that  its  weight  was 
•above  tee  dDBaa  tons. 

places  lacking  the  light  of 
aiarm  has  been  created  bj 
appearancesL  One  meteor. 
Ml  wHk  a  peat  noise  at  the  Tillage  of 
Dowallak  la  tbc  Sifch  oonntrj  not  long  since, 
«■§  taOMdlaldj  eonrejed  with  mach  respect 
to  tho  ffll^fr.  and  a  rabscriptlon  forthwith 
to  bond  a  temple  ore r  it :  the 
it  not  inferior  to  a  fresh 
of  deltT.  The  ngah.  however. 
qil  11  pirtiticallj :  and  fearing  that  it  meant 
IPU  ta  hia  djnastj.  irladly  listened  to  the  re- 
MHt  of  a  British  officer,  who  begged  it  of  his 
ilglHai ;  who  ordered  it  to  be  escorted  bj  a 
nart  of  honour  of  Brahmins  and  Sikh 
MM^  bat  with  express  orders  that  it  should 
ooi  be  broaght  near  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dneCL  Another  meteor  which  bunt  orer  a 
tovB  ia  Malaeca.  so  afr*;cted  a  Chinaman  who 
vaa  ill  at  the  time,  that  he  fell  down  in  a  fit 
and  expired.  In  our  straightforward  times, 
vc  dhall  not  be  inclin*  d  to  look  upon  such 
phenomena  as  other  than  freaks  of  nature : 
and  few  will  be  prepared  to  join  the  old  lady 
who  said,  on  hearing  about  the  meteor  of 
Deeember,  that,  if  we  marked  her.  we  should 
bear  of  something  serious  about  the  war. 
Something  serious  has  been  heard ;  and  the 
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elderlj  prophetes  will  no  doubt  be  tempted 
to  say  she  "  she  told  us  ao."  since  we  hare 
heard  what  it  is  to  be  Kncerely  hoped  is  some- 
thing serioQsly  good. 

Manj  of  these  extraordinarr  bodies  hare 
been  rscoided.  especiallr  within  the  last  few 
Tears :  bet  more  have  probablj  found  their 
war  to  earth  unseen.  Hlstorj  speaks  of  a 
lump  cf  meteoric  iron  which  descczided 
Into  the  rirer  at  Nami.  in  the  Papal  Sutes. 
ia  the  rear  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
before  our  era.  as  lo  large  that  it  'stood 
four  feet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  water.  Ac- 
other  at  .£gos  Potamos  was  asid  to  hare 
bsen  equal  ia  size  to  two  large  millstones. 
Modem  times  hare  not  seen  such  big  things, 
though  not  leH  interesting.  In  Normandy. 
at  midday,  fifty  years  ago.  it  rained  hot 
stones  over  a  saifioe  of  twenty  square  miles ; 
and  some  of  the  stones  weighed  twenty 
poundsL  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  a 
ma^ficent  meteor  shone  out  orer  the  north 
of  England.  It  was.  to  look  at.  equal  in  sze 
to  the  sun,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  a  comet. 
It  fell  towards  the  east,  bursting  wiUi  a  noise 
like  thunder,  scattering  portions  of  its  sub- 
stance orer  Hanorer.  All  the  fragments  of 
these  aerolites  are  found  to  possess  nearly  a 
similar  constitution — half,  or  more,  metallic 
(that  mostly  iron  or  nickel),  and  the  rest 
earthy.  The  stony  constituents  predominate 
rarely:  which  leads  to  the  unquestionable 
inference,  that  such  masKS  as  that  found  in  a 
plun  north-west  of  Buenos  Ayres.  supposed 
to  weigh  thirteen  tons,  and  surroundt^i  by 
nothing  which  would  explain  its  presence  or 
claim  its  affinity :  another  discorered  by  a 
Russian  trareller  on  a  mounuiu  of  slaie  in 
Siberia,  fourteen  hundred  pounds  in  weight : 
and  many  others  in  equally  unaccoun:able 
positions,"  were  once  fiery  meteors,  finishing 
their  wandering  existence  by  a  rapid  plunge 
into  our  earth. 

What  are  they  before  we  see  them,  and 
where  do  they  come  from?  Some  —  and 
learned  men.  too— hare  supposed  them  to 
come  from  volcanoes  in  the  moon :  others 
hare  suggested  that  these  solid  bodies  are 
formed  in  the  air.  manufactured  out  of  gas  : 
but  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  learn: n^r  of 
valuable  experience  has  pointed  oat  a  s^>urce 
quite  satisfactory  :  and  has  lifted  the  curtain 
before  a  panorama  of  a  most  wonderful 
character. 

Who  has  not  felt  an  interest  in  watchiajr. 
on  a  clear  night,  the  irregular  Sittings 
of  those  pretty  stars  which  appear  to  be  in 
search  of  a  suitable  lodgment  in  the  sky? 
Some  are  faint,  and  their  journey  is  shor't ; 
others  take  long  sweeps  and  are  bright, 
while  a  few  become  brilliant  as  the  pUnet 
Venus,  and  sometimes  leave  streaks  of  cloudy 
light  behind  them.  Abondant  evidence  hais 
proved  that  these  shootinar  stars. 

Gildin::  the  nii^bt 
VTirh  sweeping  glories  and  long  trains  of  light. 

are  none  other  than  small  bodies  or  lumps  of 
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Btony  Eubstancc  ;  'wbich,  in  floating  about  in 
vast  space,  happen  to  graze  or  fly  through 
the  earth's  thin  atmosphere,  and  become 
Bhining  hot  by  reason  of  the  resistance  it 
offers  to  their  violent  motion.  This  effect  is 
nothing  extraordinary,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  tinder  may  be  ignited  in  a  small  tube, 
the  air  in  which  is  suddenly  compressed  by 
means  of  a  plunger ;  indeed,  so  much  heat 
may  bo  raised  in  this  way,  that,  if  a  thirty- 
two  pound  bhot  could  be  driven  through  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  second— or 
one-third  only  of  the  travelling  rate  of  most 
shooting  stars— it  would  quickly  attain  a 
temperature  of  one  million  degrees,  or  three 
hundred  times  the  heat  of  boiling  iron. 
There  can  be  no  diflBculty,  then,  in  believing 
that  the  body  of  a  shooting  star  must  be- 
come intens-jly  heated  simply  by  its  friction 
with  the  atmosphere  when  rushing  through 
at  the  rate  of  fifty-four  thousand  miles  an 
hour. 

The  air  itself  is  luminous  when  sufficiently 
compressed,  and  this  fact  may  account  for  the 
faintly  visible  wake  left  by  those  meteors 
which  penetrate  into  its  lower  and  denser 
layers.  A  very  remarkable  star  of  this 
latter  cla^s  appeared  over  the  Shetland 
IhIos  not  many  years  ago,  with  a  splendour 
greater  than  that  of  the  full  moon,  and 
purfiuod  its  rapid  way  in  full  view  as  far  as 
the  overhead  of  Rome,  when  it  split  into 
three  parts,  each  followed  by  a  tail.  It 
was  reckoned  to  pass  fifty  miles  above  the 
ground,  and  to  fly  some  thirty  miles  in  a 
second  of  time. 

Laetly,  if  the  course  of  these  shooting  stars 
happens  to  be  more  or  less  direct  towa^s  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  they  cannot  escape  being 
drawn  to  it  by  the  great  law  which  keeps 
up  the  harmonious  movements  of  the  world  ; 
and,  wlien  they  thus  visit  us,  they  reveal  to 
us  their  «ub!itancc  Although  this  is  always 
solid,  fi'w  accidents  of  a  serious  nature 
have  :ittended  the  descent  of  aerolites:  in 
nearly  three  hundred  recorded  instances, 
only  four  p(Tsons  are  known  to  have  been 
killed.  A  few  years  ago  one  was  observed 
to  burst  nearly  over  the  town  of  Haup- 
thraustadt,  in  Bohemia,  and  one  portion 
dashi-d  through  the  roof  of  a  house  in 
which  two  little  children  were  asleep,  within 
a  few  feet  of  their  bed,  but  did  no  worse 
than  frighten  them.  When  dug  out,  the 
stone  proved  to  be  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
cannon-fchot. 

Thtre  is  now  no  doubt  of  these  meteorites 
bein^  thooting  stars ;  but  the  question  has 
not  l)oen  settled,  What  are  shooting  stars? 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  we  inquire,  tlie 
more  the  ronrvel  increases ;  the  tale  becomes 
intricate,  and  we  are  fairly  launched  into 
a  world  of  inquiry  boundless  and  trackless. 
What  shall  we  say  to  those  flying  masses 
of  mutter  which  we  call  shooting  stars? 
Science  tells  us  unerringly,  if  they  are  in- 
dependent of  the  earth  they  must  be  little 


planets  themselves,  performing  a  regular 
progress  round  the  sun  as  we  do,  and  in- 
visible to  us  except  when  they  venture  near 
our  atmosphere.  Now,  it  is  known  that, 
although  we  are  seeing  shooting  stars  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  yet  there  are  periods — 
on  the  tenth  of  August  and  the  thirteenth 
of  November— when  they  are  abundant ;  and, 
at  the  former  date,  especially,  regular  In 
their  appearance.  Watchers  at  Paris  and 
other  places  on  this  night  have  counted, 
during  one  hour,  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  such  appearances ;  so  manr 
were  seen  in  America  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Noveml)er,  eighteen  hundn^l  and  thirty-three, 
as  to  strike  many  persons  with  terror — 
people  ran  to  their  doors  aflMghted,  crying 
that  the  world  was  on  flre.  The  displaj 
must  have  been  very  grand;  the  shower 
of  fire  was  bright  enough  to  make  small  ob- 
jects visible,  and  some  of  the '  meteors  a^ 
sumed  the  brilliancv  of  fire-balls.  Professor 
Plinsted  says  that  this  shower  was  witnessed 
from  the  North  American  lakes  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  Central  Mexico  to  the 
B^|:mudas,  and  that  its  height  above  tho 
earth  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  miles.  In  India,  likewise,  a 
similarly  gorgeous  display  was  witneswd 
fonr  years  ago. 

From  many  such  observations,  there  Is  a 
well-grounded  belief  among  those  who  haTa 
studied  the  subject,  that,  on  the  tenth  of 
August  and  thirteenth  of  November  we  pafll 
through  an  innumerable  crowd  or  ring  of 
those  strange  bodies ;  all,  like*  oar  globe, 
obeying  the  same  central  authority,  and 
travelling' on  in  a  circle  about  as  large  as 
that  of  our  earth,  but  crossing  it  at  that  part 
which  corresponds  to  the  above  date.  Were  it 
not  for  those  beneficent  laws  by  which  all 
things  are  kept  in  bounds,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why,  at  these  times  of  the  year,  we 
should  not  be  enveloped  in  SQch  an  awfnl 
shower  of  meteoric  stones  as  to  make  woe  to 
tb c  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Guesses  worthr 
of  belief  have  been  offered,  that  our  planet  is 
nearly  at  the  edge  of  at  least  one  rast  diso 
of  these  meteors ;  that  they  increase  in  num- 
bers towards  the  sun  or  centre  of  the  disc, 
and  that  the  reflected  light  from  the  collecliii 
myriads,  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam,  causes 
the  curious  light  sometimes  seen  immediately 
before  or  after  sunset  at  spring- tide,  stretch- 
ing up  ftom  the  direction  of  the  sun  high  into 
the  heavens  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  or  sugar- 
loaf.  If  such  ideas  are  true,  we  must  feel 
thankful  that  we  are  not  dwellers  in  Venns 
and  Mercury,  which  must  of  course  be  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  trouble. 

Will  the  reader  ask  us  still— what  are 
shooting  stars  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  we  see  they 
are  made  up  of  substances  found  at  our  feet ; 
but,  as  to  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  innumer- 
able hordes  of  shapeless  stony  masses — small 
and  great — hurry  pell-mell  round  the  sun, 
engrossing  a  region  nearly  four  hundred  of 
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mOfioa  of  xzllcs  ft^r:>5s.  l3  zls^  l.xs  jn  Trs- 

TWO   COLLEGE  FBIENPS. 

Wdoxxgton's  Tirl;?  to  ihe  mazer  iTew 
BMK  coosiant  as  ihe  daj  of  his  depanare 
drew  neftr.  £&rlr  in  ihe  acninf  be  passed 
thnM|^  tb€  riilA^e.  &=d  ea;ered  tbe  dilapi- 
dated hors^e.  and  oa'.j  :sfa«d  from  :i  again. 
■eeoBpanled  by  Ellen,  lo  psrsie  their  bo'uic- 
kad  forsulu  cpoa  ibe  hills.  E^  be  eT-ir 
told  her  of  any  oiher  parKiI;  ia  irLIcb  be 
WM  cn|^g?d!  Had  be  ^oce  in  a  formjd 
■■■Ber.  ^u  recommesdtd  i:i  the  True 
Lorcra  Goide.  to  iho  father,  a^d  dcmicded 
Ufl  pennlfsioa  to  par  hU  addresses  to  b:« 
dttoghtcr?  Had  he  dlj^plaj-d  to  that  careful 
ytlf— n  the  state  of  bi«  aSkirs.  azd  a^rved 
oa  the  tnm  to  be  s^ttlrd  darlag  the  marriage 
upoa  Ellen  as  pla-monej.  and  as  jointure  in 
eaae  of  hia  death  ?  No :  he  bad  never  mea- 
tloMd  Ac  rtate  of  bU  heart  to  £11  vn.  or  of 
his  Bffiun  to  Mr.  W^I^igh.  He  bad  epoken. 
to  be  aire,  a  good  d*.al  about  the  future :  bis 
^juif  when  he  LAd  ukea  his  degree:  the 
TOJ  street  be  should  lire  invhea  be  entered 
SbIo  practice,  and  somehow  all  these  projects 
hsd  reference  to  aome  one  else.  He  never 
KSBcd  to  limit  the  view  to  himself:  but  in 
all  Ua  cooneeUings  about  the  years  to  come. 
he  was  like  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  the 
writer  of  a  pooderoos  history,  and  used  the 
dignified  ^  we ;"  We  ahali  have  sach  a  pretty 
little  drawing-room,  with  a  great  many  roses 
on  the  p^per.  a  iplendid  mirror  over  the  man- 
tel-piece, and  a  piaao.  such  a  piano !  against 
the  wall.  Who  was  included  in  the  We  ? 
Ah !  that  was  a  lecrct  between  him  and 
Ellen  :  and  I  am  not  going  to  play  tbc  spy. 
and  then  let  all  the  world  know  what  I  have 
discovered.  It  seemed  as  if  the  father  was 
Included  too :  for  there  was  a  charming  little 
TDOB  laid  aside  for  a  third  individual,  with  a 
nice  low  fender  and  a  nice  warm  fire,  and  a 
ta»t  pipe  laid  all  ready  for  bim  after  dinner. 
and  lonie  delicioas  tobacco  procured  from  a 
patient  of  Winnington.  a  diitingulFbed  mei^ 
chant  in  the  Turk*?y  trade,  and  kept  in  a 
besotifal  bag  of  blue  «llk.  which  Ellen  had 
op  with  ber  own  band?,  with  gold 
astonisblag  to  bt:hold. 

"And  we  ma?l  have  a  ^pare  bod-room."  he 
said ;  **  it  needn't  ha  very  large  for  my  8istor 
—she's  not  very  tall  yet.  and  a  little  crib 
wonld  do." 

''Bat  DalcibC'l  will  grow,"  said  Ellen; 
"she's  DOW  Kvca.  and  by  the  time  the  re- 
qnires  the  room,  she  will  1^— who  can  toll 
how  old  fche  will  be  tbon,  Winnington  7  -' 

*•  I  can.     She  will  be  U-a  at  mcwt.*' 

"I  think."  said  Mr.  Warleigh.  "yoa  had 
better  briiig  her  here  :  wc  can  get  Joe  Walti^rs 
to  patch  up  aootbcr  room  :  and,  willi  a  prop 
or  two  unU'.T  ibe  floor,  even  the  ball-room 
might  b=:  safe  to  occupy.*' 


"O!  no.  faihrr:  the  L^x^r  :=  e=:'.-.;y  faUrU 
in:  ani.  l^sldci.  th.-  c-.illzg  :>  j-t: "coining 

down.'* 

••  Aad  L-o-doa  is  sach  a  noMe  'rM  for  ex- 
en'.oa."  s.Ald  Wiaaington :  *•  a^d  if  I  Lave 
a  chance.  I  will  fo  work  and  tell,  a^d  wrl:e 
and  mako  myself  know;:,  that  I  fzall  be  dis- 
appoiated  if' I  am  cot  a  birocit  ia  tea  years 
— Sir  Winning :ca  Harvey.  Bart." 

"  A  very  modern  title.'  said  Mr.  Warloigb. 
'•which  I  bcpe  no  cr.-.»  I  care  f^:  will  ever 
condescend  to  acc-.p:.  My  an^^-f'.ors  had 
been  knights  of  Lvaili^WarUijh  for  six 
huadred  years  brfore  lcrosctc!t-s  were  heard 
of:  besiiiec.  as  tho».'  p'.LcVo£ck  l-aroaies  are 
oaly  given  to  milUoniiairo«.  wb  re  are  you 
to  gvt  a  fortune  suSciv;:t  to  support  *tbe 
dignity  !  " 

A  saddea  flush  came  to  WInningtoa's  face. 
"I  ehonld  like  to  owe  everything  to  you, 
sir  I  and.  perhaps— prrbap«.' tb; re  will  be 
enough  for  any  rank  tb-j  king  car.  give." 

"It  strikes  mv."  said  Mr.  \S*arl  'igh.  with  a 

laugh.  "  you  arc  a  great  dval  n:<>re  hopeful 

even  than  I  was  at  your  tl:ce  of  life.     Ah !  I 

remember  what  day-dria:ii*  we  bid.  Ellon's 

t  mother  and  I—b-.w  we  exp-'ctnl  to  r-.giore 

I  the  old  name,  and  build  up  the  oM  boui^; — " 

••rii  do  both,  sir  I"  crivd   V>' inning  ton. 

standing  up.    **  I  feel  sure  there  ifl  a  way  of 

;  doing  so;  I  have  thought  much  over  this  for 

'  a  week  past,  and  before  I  go  I'll  prove  to 

■  you—" 

I  "  What  ?  Has  a  ghos*.  oomo  from  the  grave 
I  to  point  out  some  bidden  treasure  ?  " 
I  Winnington  was  still  s!a:}ding  up  in  the 
-  excitement  of  tbc  new  idea  w  bieh  filKil  his 
heart.  He  was  just  going  to  r«.plv.  whi?n  a 
sudden  cra*:h  alarmed  them.  El!-.  :i  siTeam'.'d. 
i  and  fled  to  Winnington  fur  safi  :y.  Tho  sound 
'  shook  the  whole  bou«e.  At  C^^l'tl:•;y  thought 
!  some  of  the  outer  wall  bad  tu:iil>U-d  down. 
I  A  cloud  of  dii<t  soon  fill  id  the  room,  and 
!  nearly  blind-jd  th-.'m. 

!      ••  It  is  the  ball-room  ceiling."  said  Mr. 

I  Warleigh,  as  if  struck  with  the  omen.    "  The 

j  bouse  is  ruined  beyond  repair,  and  s^omotimc 

'  or  other  will  bury  us  all  in  its  fnll.     Young 

j  man.  I  advise  yoii  to  get  out  rf  i:s  way ;  for 

;  it  will  crueh  whatever  ptan*h  near  it." 

i      The  intern;pt:on  gave  Wiuuinirton  time  to 

I  think,  and  he  resolvrd  uot  to  niaki-  >Ir.  War- 

leigh  the  confidant  of  bi^  l;ope«.    That  night 

<  he  took  his  leave.    It  was  the  1;\<:  U!ght  of 

I  bis  residence  in  the  rectory,  but  be  was  to 

;  return  next  short  vacation.     The  parting;  was 

I  long,  and  it  was  late  whi^n  b:  got   home. 

I  Arthur  was  busy  writing.     He  b-'.-l  jriven  up 

bis  geology  for  tb«.>  la.*t  week,  jr.ul  seldom 

moved  out  of  th-.'  boii>c ;  bo  looked  up  as 

Winnington  came  in.  but  said  nothing  in 

welcome. 

"I'm  glad  to  find  you  up."  paid  Winning- 
ton,  *•  for  I  want  to  talk  to  yon,  Arthur,  and 
take  your  adviof.  if  you  are  n«>t  iKi-y." 

Arthur  laid  a*iid*'  lh«»  pMi.  and  c.>v»'red  the 
sheet  be  was  writing  with  blotting-paper. 
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**  About  Ellen,  I  aappose  7  "  he  said ;  "  love 
in  a  cottage,  and  no  money  to  pay  the  batcher. 
Go  on  I" 

*'  11  is  abont  Ellen/'  said  Winnington ;  "  it 
is  about  love— a  cottage  also,  probably—bat 
not  about  poverty,  but  wealth,  rank,  magni- 
ficence 1 " 

"  Ha  I  let  as  hear.  Yon  speak  with  sense 
at  lasfr— you'll  give  up  this  penniless  fancy— 
you'll  hate  her  in  a  montn  when  yon  find 
yourself  tied  to  penury  and  obscurity." 

"But  1  shan't  be  tied  to  penury  and 
obscurity;  I  tell  you  she  is  the  greatest  heiress 
in  England,  and  it  is  I  who  will  put  her  in 

gossession  of  her  wealth.  It  is  this  right 
and  which  will  lift  up  the  veil  that  keeps 
her  treasures  concealed!  It  is  I  who  will 
hang  pearls  about  the  neck  that  would 
buy  a  kingdom,  and  plant  the  diamonds 
of  India  among  her  hair— and  all  Arom  her 
own  soil  1 " 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of 
this  speech  upon  the  listener.  He  sat  upright 
upon  his  chair ;  his  lips  partly  open,  his  face 
as  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
enthusiastic  boy. 

''  And  yon !  you,  dear  Arthur,  yoa  shall 
help  me  in  this — for  your  German  residence 
gave  you  a  knowledge  of  the  appearances  of 
a  mineral  bed— you  have  studied  the  sutject 
here,  for  I  have  watched  your  experiments. 
I  know  this  estate  is  filled  with  ore ;  but  how 
to  work  it,  Arthur— how  to  begin— how  to 
smelt— to  clear — to  cast !  these  are  the  things 
you  must  help  me  in ;  Ellen  will  be  grateful, 
and  so  shall  1." 

"  Shall  you  ?    You  be  grateful  for  what  ?  " 

"For  your  aid  in  bringing  into  practical 
effect  the  discovery  I  have  made  of  the  vast 
mineral  resources  with  which  all  Gombe- 
Warleigh  is  filled.  You'll  help  us,  Arthur— 
for  Lucy's  sake!  for  my  sake!  for  all  our 
sakcB !  won't  you  T  " 

"How  have  you  made  this  discovery?" 
said  Arthur  in  a  calm  voice. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  night  yoa  burned 
the  broom-plant?  I  thought  nothing  of  it 
at  the  time,  but  in  the  morning  when!  came 
down,  the  old  woman  was  clearing  out  the 

Sate.  I  stopt  her,  and  grubbed  about  among 
e  ashes ;  and  see  what  I  found !  a  piece  of 
solid  metal,  perfectly  free  from  earth  I  See, 
here  it  is!  How  lucky  I  was  to  make  the 
discovery !  It  will  make  Mr.  Warleigh  richer 
than  if  bis  lands  were  filled  with  gold." 

The  face  of  Arthur  grew  almost  black. 

"  I  was  of  age,"  he  said,  "  four  days  ago, 
and  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Warleigh's  agent 
for  the  manorial  rights  and  heaUi-lands  of 
his  estate — which  he  is  bound  to  accept,  for  I 
give  the  sum  they  ask." 

"  Arthur ! "  exclaimed  Winnington  starting 
up  ;  "  have  you  the  heart  to  ruin  the  right 
owners  of  the  soil  ?  " 

"  By  this  time  they  have  sold  it ;  they  are 
deep  in  debt." 

"  But   they   shall   not !    No ;   this   very 


moment  I  will  go  back  to  the  manor  and  tell 
Mr.  Warleigh  what  I  know  ;  he  will  not  fulfil 
the  bargain  made  by  his  attorney." 

"  O !  no,  you  won't,"  said  Arthur,  knitting 
his  brows ;  "  I  have  toiled  and  struggled  for 
many  years  for  this,  and  you  think  I  will 
now  submit  to  beggary  and  disgrace,  to  see 
the  wealth  I  have  worked  for,  formed  into 
shape,  called  out  of  nothing  into  glittering 
existence,  heaped  upon  another,  and  thai 
other  a  dotard  whose  fathers  for  a  thoatand 
years  have  been  treading  on  countless  ridMf 
and  never  heard  the  sound— the  soand  that 
reached  my  ears  the  moment  I  trod  the  lolL 
It  shall  not  be." 

Winnington  looked  at  the  wild  eye  of  hb 


companion.  A  suspicion  aoain  came  into  kli 
mind  of  the  state  of  Arthur's  brain.  He  tried 
to  soothe  him. 

"  But  perhaps,  after  all,"  he  said. "  we 
be  both  mistaken.  It  is  very  likely  the  fHei 
liest  thing  I  could  do  to  hinder  yoa  from  bay- 
ing these  unprofitable  acres.  If  year  ezpee- 
tations  are  deceived,  you  will  be  utleri^ 
rained,  and  what  will  you  do?" 

"  A  man  can  always  die,"  replied  Arthv, 
sitting  down ;  "  and  better  that  than  live  fai 
poverty." 

"  And  Lucy?-" 

"  For  ever  Lucy !  I  tell  yoa,  Wliialiigtoii, 
that  when  yoa  look  at  me  yoa  grow  so  like 
her,  that  I  almost  hate  the  girl  at  if  the  Mow 
yoa  strike  me  with  Just  now,  were  itniek  by 
her." 

"  I  strike  no  blow.  I  merelr  say  that  Lney 
would  give  voa  the  same  advioe  I  do.  She 
would  not  insh  to  grow  rich  by  the  eoneeal- 
ment  of  a  treasure,  and  the  ImpOTeriahment 
of  the  rightful  owner." 

"  The  rightful  owner  Is  the  nan  to  wfaoa 
the  treasure  belongs,"  said  Arthnr,  not  barst- 
ing  forth  Into  a  f^^  explosion  aa  Winnington 
expected,  the  moment  his  speech  wie  ottered. 
"  And  if  the  bargain  is  conclnded,  the  lands 
are  mine." 

"Not  all?" 

"  No.  I  leave  them  the  rich  fields,  the 
pasture  ground  in  the  valley,  the  turn  upon 
the  slope.  I  am  modest,  and  content  myself 
with  the  useless  waste :  the  dreary  moor,  the 
desert  hill.  It  is,  in  fact,  making  Mr.  War- 
leigh a  free  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
and  with  that  he  can  give  his  daughter  a 
portion,  and  rebuild  his  old  ruin,  with  a  wing 
In  it  Ibr  his  son-in-law ;  and  the  remaining 
five  hundred  of  my  stately  fortune  (that 
wretches  should  be  found  so  low  as  to  exist 
on  two  tbouRand  pounds !)  will  erect  a  crush- 
ing-mill, and  dig  to  the  first  lode.  Then — 
then,"  he  continued,  as  the  picture  rose  to 
his  imagination,  "  the  land  will  grow  alive 
with  labour.  There  will  be  a  town  where  the 
present  hamlet  shivers  in  solitude  upon  the 
wild.  There  will  be  the  muMc  of  a  thousand 
wheels,  all  disengaging  millions  from  the 
earth.  There  will  be  a  mansion  such  as  kings 
might  live  in,  and  I— and  I—" 
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•'And    Lacy?"   again   interpoaed    Win- 


*'A.j  I  and  Locy— when  I  hare  raised  the 
amAi  income  to  ten  thousand  ponnds— I 
flonld  not  ooenpr  the  house  with  less.'' 

Wilmington  looked  upon  bis  friend  with 
|lty.  He  aat  down  and  was  silent  for  some 
tiML  There  was  no  use  in  continuing  the 
eonfwmtion.  '*  Yon  seem  to  forget,''  he  said 
•t  lull  **  that  I  go  to-morrow  to  Oxford." 

"Sofloonr'  said  Arthur,  with  a  scrutini- 
gam  looic  "You  didn't  intend  to  go  UU 
flMMdnj." 

**.  X  shall  hare  a  few  days  longer  with  mr 
UaOf.     I  wmnt  to  see  Dnicibei,  who  is 


from  school;  and  besides,"  he  added 
with  some  embarrassment,  **  I  don't  find  our 
icaldenee  liere  so  pleasant  as  it  used  to  be. 
Than  waa  n  time,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"when  it  would  hare  brolsen  my  heart  to 
lanTeyon;  bat  now— " 
Thm  waa  a  tremble  in  his  roioe,  and  he 


whyr' said  Arthur.    <<  Whose  fault 
Is  tt  that  there  is  a  change  ?" 

'*Ahl  mine,  I  dare  say.  I  don't  blame 
n^y  MC^"  replied  Winnington,  checlced  in  the 
iow  of  fteling  by  the  coolness  of  Arthur's 
TOiee.  ^  Yon  will  hnye  your  letter  for  Lucy 
nadly.  I  shall  start  before  you  are  up :  so 
yw  had  heller  let  me  have  it  to-night'^ 

"There  la  plenty  of  time.  I  don't  go  to 
hed  till  lata.  I  will  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles 
with  yon  on  year  way  to  the  post  waggon. 
The  exereiaa  will  do  me  good." 

**  I  atari  ytsj  early ;  for  the  waggon  leaves 
for  Enter  at  tea  in  the  morning.  I  have 
aent  on  my  tnukly  the  shoemaker's  cart.  I 
hftTe  taken  leave  tf-of  people  who  have  been 
kind  to  me.  and  ihall  walk  merrily  across  the 
moor.    Itisoa^ffteenmiles." 

''iihaUmeyea  aa  far  as  the  Hawsleigh 

■  ~ that  is,  if  you  don't 

"a friend.    And  why 


Brook,'' mid  Arthnr:  'M 
oVeel  lo  the  eompany  of 
ihoold  wa  qnarrelT" 


WinalngMm  look  the  ofliered  hand.     "I 

law  year  heart  could  not  be  really  so 
changed,''  he  said,  **  as  you  tried  to  make  it 
appear.  Yon  are  ill,  Arthur,  your  brain  is 
too  mneh  excited.  I  will  not  let  you  get  up 
■0  early,  er  take  such  exercise.  It  will  put 
yon  iale  a  fever.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  and 
yon  eaa  owe  me  my  first  fee." 

The  palse  was  galloping ;  the  cheek  alter- 
■aldy  inahed  and  paled. 

**  Ais  is  beyond  mv  present  skill,"  said 
Winnington,  shaking  his  head.  **  You  must 
H9^J  to  the  nearest  doctor  for  advice." 

**  Yon  are  very  kind,  my  dear  Winniogton, 
M  yon  always  are :  but  I  don't  think  medi- 
dne  will  be  of  much  avail." 

**  Bat  yon  will  see  the  doctor  7" 

"  Whatever  yon  like,"  replied  Arthur,  now 
^te  submissive  to  his  friend's  directions. 

"And  yon  will  write  to  Lucy,  quietly, 
aoberly.  She'll  be  alarmed  if  vou  give  way 
lo  your  dreams  of  wealth,"  said  Winnington. 


''And  Aladdin's  palace  and  the  salary T" 
replied  Arthur,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  I  will 
be  as  subdued  as  I  can,  and  the  note  shall 
be  ready  for  you  in  time." 

He  took  the  pen  as  he  spoke,  and  com- 
menced a  letter.  Winnington  looked  at  him, 
but  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  There 
was  something  in  the  pertinacious  offer  of 
Artiiur  to  accompany  him  which  displeased 
him.  "  He  watches  me,"  be  said,  '*  as  if  afraid 
of  my  whispering  a  word  of  what  I  know  to 
the  Warleigbs.  1  shall  reach  London  in  time, 
and  carry  a  specimen  of  the  ore  with  me." 
The  clock  struck  one.  "  You  don't  seem  very 
quick  in  writing,  Arthur.  Perhaps  you  will 
leave  the  letter  on  the  table.  I  am  going  to 
bed." 

'*  No— just  five  minutes — and  tell  her,  Win- 
nington— tell  her  that  I  am  unchanged ;  that 
riches,  rank,  position— nothing  will  alter  my 
affection—'' 

*'And  that  you  will  come  to  see  her 
soon  T" 

"  Yes ;  when  I  have  been  to  London." 

Winnington  started.  '*  And  when  do  you 
go  there?'' 

**  In  two  days.  I  will  come  to  Warwick- 
shire on  my  return — perhaps  before  you  have 
gone  back  to  Oxford." 

''  Ah !  that  will  put  all  right !  That  will 
be  a  renewal  of  the  old  time." 

'*  Here's  the  letter ;  put  it  carefully  away. 
I  have  told  her  I  am  unchanged.  You  must 
tell  her  so  too. 

Winnington  shook  his  head,  but  said  no- 
thing.   They  joined  hands. 

"  And  now,"  said  Winnington,  **  farewell.  I 
didn't  think  our  parting  would  be  like  this. 
But  remember,  if  we  should  never  meet  again, 
that  I  never  changed ;  no,  not  for  a  moment 
in  my  affection  to  you." 

"  Why  shouldn-t  we  meet  again  7  Do  you 
think  me  so  very  ill  ?*'  inquired  Arthur. 

<«I  don't  know.  There  are  thoughts  that 
come  upon  us,  we  don't  know  why.  It 
wasn't  of  your  health  I  was  thinking.  But 
there  are  many  unexpected  chances  in  life. 
Farewell.  You  shan't  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

They  parted  for  the  night.  Arthur,  instead 
of  going  to  bed,  looked  out  upon  the  moor. 
A  wild  and  desolate  scene  it  was,  which 
seemed  to  have  some  attraction  for  him,  for 
which  it  was  difflcuit  to  account.  When  he 
had  sat  an  hour— perhaps  two  hours,  for  he 
took  no  note  of  time— in  perfect  Btillness, 
observing  the  etars,  which  threw  a  strange 
light  upon  the  heath,  he  thought  he  heard  a 
creaking  on  the  rickety  old  stairs,  as  of  some 
one  slipping  on  tiptoe  down.  He  stood  up  at 
his  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
top  of  the  wooden  porch.  Stealthily  looking 
round,  as  if  in  fear  of  observation,  he  saw  a 
man  with  a  laothorn  cautiously  held  before 
him  emerge  from  the  house  and  walk  rapidly 
away.  He  turned  off  towards  the  left.  Over 
his  shoulder  he  carried  a   pickaxe  and  a 
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spade,  Thej  fthone  tUTuXlf  Iel  tho  light.  He 
pftaeed  down  tba  declivity  towards  tbe  water- 
mil^  and  then  dlinppear&d^ 

Next  mornmg,  Vki  flix  o^clock,  the  old 
woman,  oa  comiag  t<t  her  dailj  workt  foand 
the  door  dti  the  latck  On  tbe  table  she  iaw 
a  note.  Hnd  took  it  up-atairv,  Siae  knocked 
at  Arthur'*  door, 

"  Come  in.'^  be  said*  *'  le  that  yon,  Wln- 
alugton  7    I  filial!  get  up  In  a  uiomeTit." 

**No,  zur,  the  jonng  gi^nliemaa  be  gone, 
and  I  thought  this  here  letter  might  be  of 
cooE«iu*ince/' 

Arlhur  took  the  letter,  and,  by  the  grey 
Hght  of  dfliwn,  road  aa  follows  ; — 

"  I  am  KoiuR'  to  leave  yom,  dear  Arthur, 
and  feel  that  I  djd  not  piirt  from  you  bo 
kiadly  m  I  wifihcd.  I  douH  like  to  show  my 
f«ellnga  ;  for  in  fact  I  have  bo  little  command 
of  them,  that  1  am  alwajs  afraid  you  will 
dceiii&e  me  for  my  weakDe&e.  I  will  give 
your  moissagfu  aud  your  letter  to  Lucj*  I 
will  tell  her  yoa  are  comiDg  soon.  Even  now 
the  dawn  k  not  far  oS",  and  I  am  going  before 
the  hour  I  told  you  ]  for  I  will  not  allow  yon, 
in  your  present  state  of  health,  to  aocompany 
me  to  Hii^AlL'igh.  It  is  to  London  1  am 
Rolug.  0 1  pardun  mc  for  ^otuf^.  I  tbiak 
it  my  duij  to  go.  You  will  think  bo  too, 
when  you  reflect.  If  they  are  Burprlaed  at 
my  abi-ence  (for  I  may  be  detuvned),  explain 
to  them  wbert!  1  aro  ii^one,  I  ehould  have 
told  jou  ttiis  last  uightj  but  did  not  dnre. 
Dear  Arthur,  Ihlnk  kiudly  of  me.  I  alwaja 
tbiuk  offietionately  ofyou.— W,  IL" 

*'  He  should  hftve  ilgaed  bisuume  In  full," 
said  Arthur,  and  kid  the  letter  uoder  bis 
p!  llo  w*  '  *  To  Lo  n  dou—to  the  attorney— wi  lb 
epccim^  na  of  the  ore,  I  eh  all  pfet  to  town 
before  him,  in  Bpite  of  hia  earl^  rising,'^ 

There  was  a  Btulle  upon  hm  fiwe,  und  be 
got  op  iu  a  hurry, 

**  Ho  can't  have  been  loog  gone,**  he  said 
to  the  old  woman  ;  "for  tba  ink  be  wrote 
with  waa  not  dry*-' 

*'  1  thotight  I  eaw  him  as  I  came,"  aba  re- 
plied, *'  a  long  way  acro^ii  the  heath  ;  but 
p-rapB  it  wad  a  bush,  or  mu^be  a  cow.  I 
douH  ktiow,  but  it  was  very  like  blm.^' 

After  breakfast  he  humcd  to  the  village. 
The  drunken  shoemaker  waa  earning  a 
farther  title  to  that  designation ^  and  was 
speechless  iu  bed,  vrith  a  baud  age  over  his 
bead,  wbicb  some  oixe  bad  broken  the  night 
before.  The  money  Wlnuington  had  paid 
him  for  carting  hh  luggage  was  anawer&ble 
for  his  help  less  condition.  There  was  no 
other  hoFB*!  or  vehicle  In  th^  place.  So, 
moody  aud  discontented,  Arthur  returned  * 
put  a  ^birt  in  each  pocket  of  bl^;  coat,  and 
proceeded  oa  hoi  to  Bawslelgb.  lie  arrived 
there  at  one  o'clock.  The  post- waggon  bad 
started  at  t^n.  The  fihocmaker  had  carefally 
instnicU'd  the  driver  to  convey  Winnington^ 
luggagL^  to  l^lxeter  ;  and  as  he  only  jogged  on 
at  the  rate  of  fimr  miles  an  hour^  and  loitered 
besld<^a  on  the  way,  be  was  not  lo  wait 


for  hiB  pasBenger,  who  would  probably  walk 
on  a  few  miles,  and  lake  bis  seat  when  be 
waa  tlred^ 

There  was  no  ooaveyance  in  Haw§k'igh 
rapid  enough  to  overtake  a  vehicle  which 
travelled  evtn  at  so  slow  a  pace  as  four  lailes 
an  hour  with  the  advantage  of  three  boars* 
Hart ;  aud  once  in  the  coach  at  Exeter,  there 
wa^  no  posftbility  of  contending  with  etich 
rapidity  of  tocomotton.  It  would  take  him 
to  London  In  little  more  than  Are  days. 

Arthur,  however^  discovered  that  a  c»- 
rier'a  cart  started  at  three  o'clock  for  the 
villMe  of  Oakfield.  twelve  mi  lea  onward  oa 
the  Excier  rottd.  He  was  in  euch  a  state  of 
exfiitemeat  aod  anxiety  to  get  on,  that  re«l  la 
one  place  wia  intolerable ;  and  though  he 
knew  that  be  was  not  a  yard  advanced  in 
reality  by  availing  himself  of  thle  chance,  ti 
after  all  he  would  have  to  wait  somewhere 
or  other  for  the  next  morning's  post-waggoiir 
he  paid  a  small  fee  for  the  carriage  of  a  few 
articles  he  hastily  bought  nod  lied  up  in  & 
bundle,  and  set  off  with  the  carrier.  He 
seemed  to  be  relieved  oioro  and  more  as  be 
felt  nearer  to  the  ot^ect  of  bis  journey.  Witb 
knitted  brow  and  prest  lips  he  tat  in  Um 
clumi^y  carter  walked  alongside.  ThedrlveTy 
after  some  attempts  at  conTer^atlon,  gvf« 
him  up  to  his  own  re^eetiona. 

"  A  proud  fellow  aa  ever  1  see,''  be  mvir 
tered,  *'  aud  looks  like  a  lord.  WclK  be 
sbouldnH  trarel  by  a  cart  if  he  didn't  fpeak 
to  cart*s  company." 

The  cart's  company  increased  as  they  got 
on.  Women  with  poultry  bw&kctf,  r^iturning 
from  the  neigbbounng  hamlet*  and  farma; 
stray  friends  of  the  proprietor  of  the  vehicle 
who  were  oq  their  way  to  Oakfield  ;  and  at 
laat  littlo  village  children,  who  Imd  coma  out 
to  meet  the  cart,  aiid  were  already  f»ghtltif 
as  to  who  should  have  the  privilege^  of  riding 
the  old  horse  to  the  water  when  be  wa^  taken, 
out  of  the  shafts ;  it  wu  a  cavakide  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  pereoiia  when  Ibe  spire  of  tbe 
church  came  into  view,  Arlhur  still  walked 
beside  them,  hut  took  no  part  in  Ihe  couver- 
sation.  There  seemed  something  unusual 
going  on  in  the  main  street  as  they  drew 
near.  There  waa  a  crowd  of  anxioa»-faced 
pcaimutry  opposite  the  door  of  ibo  Wood* 
man's  Arms;  ibey  were  talking  in  whi^pera 
and  expL^ctiug  some  one's  arrival. 

"  Have  ye  seen  him  coming,  Lnkfl 
Wat*!r8?''  said  two  or  three  at  a  Itmc  to  Uift 
carrier, 

"Noa^wbo.tben!" 

"■  The  erowner  ^  he  ha'  been  settt  for  % 
hour  and  more.*' 

"  What^s  happened  then  t    Woa.  horse  I" 

"  Sum  mat  Ijad.  He*s  there  V-  said  a  man^ 
pointing  to  Ihu  upper  window  of  the  inn,  and 
turning  paler  than  before  ;  '*be  was  found  In 
Parfon*s  M^-adow— dead— with  such  aaladt" 
The  man  touchf-d  his  throat,  and  was  silenL 

Aribur  began  to  ligten,  "Who  la  ttT 
does  any  one  know  the  corpse  I*' 
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"Sm  ;  he  were  a  stranger,  atript  naked 
■n  to  the  drawers— and  mardercd  ;  but  here's 
tie  crowncr.    Hell  explain  it  all.- ' 

Tbe  coroner  came,  a  man  of  basiness  mind, 
«lo  seemed  no  more  impressed  with  the  solem- 
lity  of  the  scene  than  a  batcher  in  a  shop 
oded  by  dead  sheep.    A  jnry  was  sum- 
Land  proceeded  np-stairs.  A  few  of  the 
■den  were  admitted.    Among  others 
Arfbir.    He  was  dreadfully  calm ;  evidently 
If  tm  effort  which  concealed  his  agitation. 
*I  favre  Dever  looked  on  death,"  he  said, 
''■Bd  this  first  experience  is  rery  terrible." 

The  ioqaeet  went  on.  Arthur,  though  in 
ftt  nom,  kept  his  eyes  perfectly  closed ;  but 
tteoofh  fehnt  lids  he  conjured  up  to  himself 
the  ghiutly  sight,  the  stark  body,  the  gaping 
vovnd.  He  thought  of  hurrying  down  stairs 
wlthoat  waiting  the  result,  but  there  was  a 
ftSBlnatioa  in  the  scene  that  detained  him. 

**The  eorpse  was  found  in  this  state,"  said 
tbe  eonwer :  "  It  needs  no  proof  more  than 
tlw  woands  upon  it  to  show  that  it  was  by 
▼loltDet  the  maQ.died.  But  by  whose  hands 
It  biBBonible  to  say.    Can  no  one  identify 

Then  was  a  long  pause.  Each  of  the  spec- 
looked  on  the  piteous  spectacle,  but 
gire  no  answer  to  the  question.  At 
Aithar,  by  an  immense  exertion  of  sclf- 
mand,  opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on 
tba  body.  Me  aUggered  and  nearly  fell. 
Hb  cheek  became  deadly  pale,  llis  eyeballs 
I  fixed.  "I — ^I  know  him!"  he  cried, 
knelt  beside  his  bed.    "I  parted  from 

laat   nl^;    he  was  to  come  by  the 

wrngMa  from  Hawsleigh  on  his  way  to  Exeter, 
4>ailefi  word  that  he  was  going  to  walk  on 
before.     He  was  m  brother— my  friend.' ' 
•*  And  his  name  r  said  the  coroner.   "  This 


ia  Tsnr  mtiahustorj" 


\ur  looked  npon  the  cold  brow  of  the 
man,  and  said,  with   a  sob  of 


**  Winnlngton  Harvey  ?" 

The  coroner  took  the  depositions,  went 
ttacfof^  the  legal  forms,  and  gave  the  proper 
Tcsdlci — ^*  Mardered ;  but  by  some  person  or 
pawaoa  vnknown." 

It  was  a  lawless  time,  and  deeds  of  violence 
were  Tsry  frequent  Some  years  after  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  detected  in 
soBse  otiker  crime,  and  confe8!<ed  their  guilt. 
Thejhad  robbed  and  murdered  the  unotlcnd- 
Ing  traveller,  and  were  scared  away  by  the 
approach  of  the  post-waggon  from  Ilawslcigb. 
Arthur  caased  a  small  hcadfltonc  to  be  raised 
over  his  fk'icnd-s  grave,  with  the  inscription 
of  luB  name  and  fate.  Callous  as  he  some- 
times appeared,  he  could  not  persooally  con 
vey  the  sad  news  to  Winniogton's  relations, 
bat  forwarded  them  the  full  certificate  of  the 
md  occurrence.  It  is  needless  to  tell  what 
tears  were  sbcd  by  the  unhappy  mother  and 
sister,  or  bow  often  their  fancy  travelled  to 
the  small  monument  and  fresh  turf  grave  in 
the  chnrcb yard  of  Oakfield. 


CHAPTER  n'. 

When  thirty  years  had  elapsod,  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  Combe-Warleigh. 
It  was  no  longer  a  desolate  village,  straggling 
in  the  midst  of  an  interminable  heath,  but  a 
populous  town,— busy,  dirty,  and  rich.  There 
were  many  thousands  of  workmen  engaged 
in  mining  and  smelting.  Furnaces  were 
blazing  night  and  day,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  churches  and  a  town  hall.  The  neigh- 
bourhood had  grown  populous  as  well  as  the 
town  ;  and  a  person  standing  on  the  tower  of 
Sir  Arthur  Hayning's  castle,  near  the  War- 
leigh  waterfall,  could  see,  at  great  distances, 
over  the  level  expanse,  the  juttings  of  columns 
of  smoke  from  many  tall  chimuoys  which  he 
had  erected  on  other  parts  of  his  estate.  lie 
had  stewards  and  overseers,  an  army  of 
carters  and  waggoners,  and  regiments  of 
clerks,  and  sat  in  the  great  house  ;  aud  from 
his  richly  furnished  library  commanded,ruled, 
and  organised  all.  Little  was  known  of  his 
early  life,  for  the  growth  of  a  town  where  a 
man  lives  is  like  the  lapse  of  years  in  other 
places.  New  people  come,  old  inhabitants 
die  out,  or  are  lost  in  the  crowd :  and  very 
recent  events  take  the  enlarged  ami  confused 
outline  of  remote  traditions.  The  date  of 
Sir  Arthur's  settlement  at  Warleigh  was  as 
uncertain  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  as  that 
of  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  was  only  reported 
that  at  some  period  inflnitcly  distant,  he  had 
bought  the  estate,  had  lived  the  life  of  a 
miser — saving,  working,  heaping  up.  buying 
where  land  was  to  be  had  ;  digging  down 
into  the  soil,  always  by  6om'3  inconceivable 
faculty  hitting  upon  the  richest  lod«'s,  till  he 
was  owner  of  incalculable  extents  of  couiilry 
and  sole  proprietor  of  the  town  and  mills  of 
Combe- War Icigh.  No  one  know  if  he  had 
ever  been  married  or  not.  When  first  the 
population  began  to  as£emble,  they  saw 
nothing  of  him  but  in  the  strict  execution  of 
their  respective  duties;  he  finding  capital 
and  employment,  and  they  obedience  and  in- 
dustry. No  social  intercourse  existed  between 
him  and  any  of  his  neighbours ;  and  yet 
fabulous  things  were  reported  of  the  ma«;;niQ- 
cence  of  his  rooms,  the  ([uantity  of  hU  plutc, 
the  number  of  his  domestic  servants.  His 
patriotifim  had  been  so  great  that  he  had 
subscribed  an  immense  sum  to  the  Loyalty 
Loan,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  friendship  of 
the  King,  and  thetitle  that  adorned  his 
name.  And  when  fineen  more  years  of  this 
seclusion  and  grandeur — this  accumulation 
of  wealth  and  preservation  of  dignity— had 
accustomed  the  public  ear  to  tho  sound  of  the 
millionairess  surname,  it  was  thought  a  natu- 
ral result  of  these  surpassing  m-jrits  that 
he  should  bo  elevated  to  the  povrur.*.  Ho 
was  now  Lord  Warleigh,  of  Combe-Wurleigh. 
and  had  a  coat  of  arms  on  the  panels  of  his 
carriage,  which  it  was  supposed  his  ano'?slors 
had  worn  on  their  shields  at  the  butiU'  of 
Hastings.  All  men  of  fifty  thousand  a-ycar 
can  trace  up  to  the  Norman  conquest  Though 


their  fathers  were  hedgers  and  ditchers,  and 
their  grandfathers  inhabitants  of  the  poor- 
house,  it  is  always  consolatory  to  their  pride 
to  reflect  that  the  family  was  as  old  as  ever ; 
that  extravagance,  politics,  tyranny,  had  re- 
daced  it  to  that  low  condition ;  and  that  it 
was  left  for  them  to  restore  the  ancient  name 
to  its  former  glory,  and  to  re-knit  in  the 
reign  of  George  or  William  the  line  that 
was  rathlcssly  broken  on  Bosworlh  fleld. 
Lord  Warleign  it  was  stated  in  one  of  the 
invaluable  records  of  hereditary  deftcent,  (for 
which  subscriptions  were  respectfully  solici- 
ted bT  the  distinguiehed  editor,  Slaver  Lick, 
Esquire)  was  lineally  descended  from  one  of 
the  peerages  which  became  extinct  in  the 
unhappy  wars  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  a  previous  edi- 
tion, when  ho  was  only  a  baronet,  with  a 
reputed  income  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  the  genealogy  had  stuck  at  James 
the  First.  But  whether  his  ancestry  was  so 
dlHtinguinhed  or  not,  the  fact  of  his  immense 
wealth  and  influence  was  undoubted.  He  had 
for  some  years  given  up  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  his  works.  Instead  of  extract- 
ing dull  ore  from  the  earth,  he  had  sent  up 
dull  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  got 
dull  magistrates  put  upon  the  bench,  and  ex- 
ercised as  much  sovenM'gn  sway  and  master- 
dom  over  all  the  district,  as  if  he  had  been 
elected  dictator  with  unlimited  power.  Hut 
th(Ti)  is  always  a  compensation  in  human 
uDuirH ;  and  tlio  miilcvolence  natural  to  all 
piropli*  of  pro])iT  spirit  lying  in  the  shade  gf 
HO  preporidfniting  a  uuignate,  was  eonsider- 
iiltty  gratifli'd  liy  what  was  wliispered  of  the 
di'prcHt  ('(inditlon  of  hli^  lonl!«iiipV  spirits. 
\']\'vi\  tliti  eiiTgy injurs  wife  who  wos  a  pcr- 
firt  inodfl  of  tliut  t'XiMnplary  character — 
liiokeil  iiiyHtrrlourtly,  uml  Kiid  that  his  lord- 
Hi  1 1»  iin viT  hnilli'il,  that  a  housemaid  who  had 
lit.  iiiiK  tlinn  hiTii  I'MKi^Ki-'i  ^'^  the  rectory,  had 
lolil  her  exliaoriiiiiury  tilings  about  his  lord- 
hlitp'n  hiilillN  ;  uUduL  tiilkn  she  had  heard — 
till'  hituseniiild  late  at  night,  in  his  lordship's 
lilirury.  wlieii  i<he  (ho  housemaid — was  mor- 
titlly  eei'tulri  there  eoiild  ho  no  person  in  the 
nioiii  liut  his  !ord.*<hI]rs  M'lf ;  how  hhe — the 
lioiiNernald  had  heen  told  by  Thomas  the 
fiinlinan,  ttiat  his  lurdnhlp,  when  dining  quite 
iiliiiie,  n-etiuently  spoke  as  if  to  some  person 
hiitlug  heiilde  liim ;  when  he  -Thomas— had 
hw  or II  to  lier  the  houHemaid— that  there  was 
no  pepMin  whatever  at  table  with  hislonlship. 
no.  not  the  eat ;  and  then,  she — the  clergy- 
iiiiiu'n  wife  added,  as  of  her  own  knowledge, 
llmt  at  ehureh  his  lordt^hip  never  listentnl  to 
thti  Hernion  ;  hut  alter  apparently  thinking 
tleeply  of  (kthor  things,  hid  hlmst^If  f^om  her 
olimtrvatloii,  and  pretended  to  fall  asltM^p. 
How  wirry  she  was  to  say  this,  she  uecdnH 
remark,  for  If  there  was  a  thing  she  hated 
it  was  tittle-tattle,  and  she  never  suffered  a 
servant  to  bring  her  any  of  the  rumours  of 
the  plaoQ ;  It  was  so  ualaiiy-Uke ;  and  his  lonl- 
ihlp  had  been  suck  an  exovlient  (Vtend  to  the 


church — for  he  had  made  an  exchange  of  the 
wretched  old  glebe,  and  given  a  very  nice 
farm  for  it  in  the  vale  of  Hawsleigh,  and  had 
built  a  new  parsonage-house  where  the  old 
manor-house  stood,  and  was  always  most 
liberal  in  his  donations  to  all  the  charitiei ; 
but  it  was  odd,  wasn^t  it  ?  that  ho  never  saw 
any  company— and  who  could  he  be  speaking 
to  in  the  library,  or  at  dinner  ?  Dr.  Drowei 
canH  make  it  out :  he  was  never  asked  to  the 
castle  in  bis  life  ;  and  tells  me  he  has  read  of 
people,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rich,  selling 

their  souls  to  the Isn't  it  dreadful  to 

think  of!    His  lordship  is  very  rich  to  be 

sure  ;  but  as  to  sellinij: bis  soul  to 1  01 

it*8  a  horrid  supposition,  and  I  wonder  Dr. 
Drowes  can  utter  so  terrible  a  thought 

But  Dr.  Drowes  had  no  great  opportunity 
of  continuing  his  awful  inuendos,  for  he  wu 
shortly  appointed  to  another  living  of  Lord 
Warlelgh'sin  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
and  was  requested  to  appoint  a  cnrate  to 
Warleigh  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  would  be 
attentive  and  nseful  to  the  sick  and  poor. 
To  hear,  was  to  obey— and  the  head  of  Us 
College  in  Oxford,  recommended  a  Toiuig 
man  in  whom  ho  had  the  greatest  conHdenoe ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Benford  soon  made  hU  a|h 
nearance  and  occupied  the  parBontfe*hoiiK. 
He  was  still  nnder  thirty  years  of  ue,  with 
the  finest  and  meet  delicatelj  cat  leatarea 
consistent  with  a  style  of  masculine  beauty 
which  was  very  striking.  He  waa  one  of  tu 
men— delicate  and  refined  in  expreadon,  with 
clear,  light  complexion  and  beautlftal  soft 
eyes— of  whom  people  say  it  ig  a  pity  he  ia 
not  a  girl.  And  this  feminine  kind  of  look 
waa  accompanied  in  Henry  Benford  by  a  cer- 
tain effeminacy  of  mind.  Modok  he  was, 
and  what  the  world  calls  shy,  for  he  would 
blush  on  being  presented  to  a  atnuurer,  and 
scarcely  ventured  to  speak  in  Bineilaneons 
company ;  but  perfectly  conaoientioni  in  what 
he  considered  the  discharge  of  a  duty;  active 
and  energetic  in  his  parin,  and  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  which  notUnff  eoold  over- 
throw. He  had  a  wife  and  two  ouldren  at  thia 
time,  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  waiamld  the  be- 
grime<l  and  hardened  features  of  the  popalar 
tion  of  Combe-Warleigh  to  see  the  flresh  Aioes 
and  clear  complexions  of  the  new-comers. 

A  great  change  speedily  took  place  in  the 
relations  existing  between  pastor  and  flock. 
Schools  were  instituted— the  sick  were  visited 
—a  weekly  report  was  sent  to  the  Castle, 
with  accurate  statements  of  the  require- 
ments of  every  applicant.  Little  descrip- 
tions were  added  to  the  causes  of  the  distress 
of  some  of  the  workmen — excuses  made  for 
their  behaviour— means  pointed  out  by  which 
the  more  deserving  could  be  helped,  without 
hurtkig  their  seirrespect  bv  treating  them 
as  objects  of  charity :  and,  m  a  short  time, 
the  great  man  in  the  Castle  knew  the  posi- 
tion, the  habits,  the  necessities  of  every  one 
of  his  neigbours.  Nothing  pleased  him 
more  than  the  opportunity  now  aforded  him 
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ag  geaeroos,  withoat  being  imposed  on. 
\&  were  large  and  nnostentatioiu,  and 
aford,  without  blazoning  the  donor's 
I,  let  it  be  known  from  what  source 
raluable  aids  proceeded,  a  month  had 
lapsed  before  l&inder  feelings  arose 
ui  the  Castle  and  the  town — people 
[  and  touched  their  hats  more  cordially 
before,  when  they  met  his  lordship  as 
»T0  through  the  street ;  little  girls 
ed  curtsies  to  him  on  the  side  of  the 
Inatead  of  running  away  when  they 
JD  coming  ;  and  one  young  maiden  was 
vported  to  have  offered  bis  lordship  a 
et — not  very  valuable,  as  it  consisted 
f  a  rose,  six  daisies,  and  a  dandelion — 
t  bave  received  a  pat  on  the  head  for 
,  half-a-crown.  Lord  Warlcigh  had  had 
•very  Sunday  for  the  last  year-and-a- 
r  Dr.  Drowes's  ministrations ;  but  when 
id  bad  officiated  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ddraly  recovered  aad  appeared  one 
ij  In  ehnrcb.  His  lordship  generally 
ancen  opposite  the  pulpit,  forming  a 
tUmllj  pew  which  might  almost  have 
oiitaken  for  a  parlour.  1 1  was  carpeted 
iomtartMj,  and  had  a  stove  in  it,  and 
,  and  chairs.  In  this  retirement  bis 
Ip  pcfformed  his  devotions  in  the  man- 
SOfded  by  Mrs.  Drowes — and  when  the 
at  Dr.  was  more  eloquent  than  usual, 
iw  a  heavy  velvet  curtain  across  the 
if  hU  room,  and  must  have  been  lulled 
Kaaaing  dumbcrs  by  the  subdued  mum- 
tha  orator's  discourse.  On  this  occa- 
ic  waa  obserred  to  look  with  curiosity 
3a  tbe  new  clergyman.  All  through 
rayers  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bcnford's 
-never  lifting  them  for  a  moment — 
'  changing  a  mnscle — never  altering  his 
de.  His  hair,  now  silver  white,  full 
f  down  to  hii  shoulders,  his  noble  fca- 
irere  pale  and  motionless.  Tall,  upright, 


f— caiing^the  congregation  observed 
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bed  the  pulpit — when  he  was  seen  in 


with  surprise.    When  Bcnford 

pulpit — when 

and  bands,  and  his  clear  rich 
Bve  out  the  text,  suddenly  his  lord- 
i  nee  underwent  a  strange  contortion — 
tfU^  drew  the  curtain  across  the  pew 
rai  no  more  seen.  The  congregation 
■orry  that  their  new  clergyman,  who 
ipparently  pleased  the  patron  by  his 
If,  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  the 
a.  The  preacher,  himself,  was  by  no 
I  offended.  Ue  knew  Lord  Warleigh 
M  clever  a  man  to  require  any  int^truc- 
fhnn  him,  and  he  went  on  as  usual  and 
led  to  the  poor.  In  the  vestry,  he  was 
I  aside  his  official  costume  when  the 
opened ;  his  cassock  was  off,  his  coat 
ot  on,  be  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
reat  man  came  in.  Benford  was  over- 
led  with  confusion.  lie  had  never 
Q  to  a  lord  before — hie  face  glowed  as 
fire.  With  comprepsed  lips,  and  his 
Ixed  more  than  ever  upon  the  discom- 


!  flted  curate,  the  old  man  thanked  him  for 
.  his  discourse.  '*  I  am  Lord  Warleigh,''  he 
said,  '*I  have  received  your  weekly  state- 
;  ments  as  I  desired — they  are  excellent — come 
'  to  me  for  an  hour  to-morrow.  1  shall  expeot 
,  you  at  eleven.''  Before  Mr.  Benford  had 
.  recovered  his  composure,  his  lordship  )iad 
i  gone. 

**  He  is  very  kind,''  said  the  curate,  when 
,  he  related  the  occurrence  to  his  wife — *'  but 
!  I  don't  like  him.  Ills  hand  was  like  cold 
.  iron — I  felt  as  if  it  had  been  a  sword — and 
:  what  a  nuisance  it  is  he  found  me  in  such  a 
\  dress." 

I  But,  Mrs.  Benford,  also,  hod  never  seen 
;  a  lord,  and  was  devoted  16  the  aristocracy. 
*<  His  lordship  is  very  kind.  I  am  sure,  to  have 
!  asked  you  to  the  Castle.  None  of  the  doctors 
.  have  ever  been  there,  nor  any  of  the  attor- 
'  neys." 

I  *'  That's  only  a  proof,"  said  Benford,  a  little 
tickled,  it  must  be  owned,  with  the  distinction, 
;  **  that  his  lordship  is  in  good  health  and  not 
j  litigious ;  but  I  shall  judge  of  him  better 
I  to-morrow." 

*'  He  has  many  livings  in  his  gift,"  sold 
I  Mrs.  Benford,  thoughtfully. 
I     *'  And  is  most  liberal  to  the  poor,"  chimed 
!  in  her  husband. 

"  What  a  handsome  man  he  Is  I "  said  the 
lady. 
"  A  fine  voice,"  said  the  gentleman. 
'-  Truly  aristocratic.  He  u  descended  from 
Otho  the  Stutterer." 

<•  And  yet  I  don't  like  him.  His  hand  is 
like  a  sword."  With  which  repeated  obser- 
vation the  colloquy  ended,  and  Benford  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Sunday  School. 

-  How  the  interview  went  off  on  the  Monday 
i  was  never  known.    Benford  was  not  a  man  of 

-  observation,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  peculiar 
j  manner  of  his  reception,  the  long  gaze  with 

which  Lord  Warleigh  seemed  to  study  his 
countenance,  and  the  pauses  which  occurred 
in  his  conversation.  He  was  invited  to  return 
on  Tuesday ;  on  Wednesday  ;  and  when  the 
fourth  visit  within  a  week  was  announced 
to  Mrs.  Benford,  there  was  no  end  of  the 
vista  of  wealth  and  dignity  bhe  foresaw  from 
the  friendship  of  so  powerful  a  patron. 

"  And  he  has  ai^ked  me  to  bring  the 
children  too.  His  lordship  says  he  is  very 
fond  of  children." 

"  What  a  good  man  he  is ! "  exclaimed  the 
wife.  ♦*  They'll  be  so  delighted  to  see  the  fine 
;  things  in  the  house." 

"  The  girl  is  but  three  years  old  and  the 
boy  one.  I  don't  think  they'll  see  much  dif- 
ference between  his  lordship's  house  and  this. 
I  won't  take  the  baby." 

"What?  Not  the  baby?  the  beautiful 
little  angel !  Lord  Warleigh  will  never  for- 
give you  for  keeping  him  awi^y." 

But  Benford  was  posithve,  sfeid  taking  his 
little  girl  by  the  hand  he  walked  to  the 
Castle  and  entered  the  library.  His  lordship 
was  not  within,  and  Benford  drew  a  chair 
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near  tho  table,  and  opened  a  book  of  prints 
for  the  amusement  of  his  daughter.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged  a  side  door  noiselessly 
opened,  and  Lord  Warlcigh  stept  in.  Ue 
stood  still,  at  the  threshold,  and  looked  at  the 
group  before  him.  He  seemed  transfixed 
with  fear.  He  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 
"  You— you  there,  bo  soon?- -at  this  time  of 
the  day  1    And  tho ! — who  is  she  ?  *' 

<<  My  lord,'^  said  Benford,  "  I  came  at  the 
hoar  you  fixed.  This  is  my  little  daughter. 
You  asked  me  to  bring  her  to  see  you.  I 
hope  yon  are  not  offended.^' 

**  Ah,  now,  I  remember/'  said  his  lordship, 
and  held  out  his  hand.  **  1  sec  visitors  so 
rarely,  Mr.  Benford— and  ladies—"  he  added, 
looking  with  a  smile  to  the  terrified  little 
girl  who  stood  between  her  father's  knees  and 
gazed  with  mute  wonder  on  the  old  man's 
face — "  ladies  so  seldom  present  themselves 
here,  that  I  was  surprised — but  now  most 
happy — '' 

He  sat  down  and  talked  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  lie  drew  the  little  girl  nearer 
and  nearer  to  himself;  at  last  he  got  a 
volume  from  the  shelf,  of  the  most  gor- 
geously coloured  engravings,  and  took  her 
on  his  kuee.  Ho  showed  her  the  beau- 
tiful bird?  represented  in  the  book  :  told  her 
where  they  lived,  and  some  of  their  habits ; 
and  pleased  with  the  child's  intelligence,  and 
more,  with  the  confidence  she  felt  in  bis 
good-nature — he  said,  "  And  now,  little  lady, 
you  shall  give  me  a  kiss,  and  tell  me  your 
pretty  little  name." 

The  child  said,  '<  My  name  is  Dulcibel 
Benford,"  and  held  up  her  little  mouth  to 
give  the  kiss. 

But  Lord  Warleigh  grew  suddenly  cold  and 
harsh.  He  put  her  from  his  knee  in  silence ; 
and  the  child,  perceiving  the  change,  went 
tremblingly  to  her  father. 

'^  A  strange  name  to  give  your  child,  Mr. 
Benford,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  indeed,  my  lord,"  began 
Mr.  Benford,  but  perceived  in  the  midst  of 
the  profoundest  respect  for  the  peerage, 
how  absurd  it  would  be  to  apologise *for  a 
Christian  name. 

*<  You  have  a  son,  I  think ;  what  name 
have  you  given  him  ? " 

"His  name  is  Winnington,  my  lord— an 
uncom — " 

"  What !  "  cried  Lord  Warleigh,  starting 
up.  You  come  hither  to  insult  me  in  my  own 
room.  You  creep  into  my  house,  and  worm 
yourself  into  my  confidence,  and  then,  when 
you  think  I  am  unprepared — for  you — " 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  my  lord — I  give 
you  my  word,  my  lord — I  never  meant  to 
Insult  you,  my  lord,"  said  Benford ;  "  but 
since  1  have  bad  the  misfortune  to  ofiend 
your  lordship.  I  will  withdraw.  Gome,  Lucy 
Mainficld.  She  has  three  names,  my  lord, 
Dulcibel  Lucy  Mainfield.  I'm  sorry  she 
didn't  tell  you  so  before." 

**  No — don't   go,"   said   Lord    Warleigh, 


sinking  into  his  chair ;  '*  it  was  nothing ;  it 
was  a  sudden  pain,  which  often  puts  me  out  of 
temper.  Is  the  litde  girl's  name  Lucy  Main- 
field  ?  You  won't  come  back  to  me  again, 
will  you,  Lucy?" 

"  O  I  yes,  my  lord— Lucy,  go  to  his  lord- 
ship— he  will  show  yon  the  pictures  again.'' 
Benford  pushed  her  towards  Lord  War- 
leigh. But  the  girl  bluf-hed  and  trembled, 
and  wouldn't  go.  She  clung  to  her  fatho^e 
hand. 

*<  Don't  force  her."  said  the  old  man  in  a 
mournful  tone.  *'  I  knew  she  wouldn't  Bat 
you  won't  go  in  auger,  Lucy?  Benfoid, 
you'll  forgive  me  ? " 

"  O,  my  lord,"  paid  the  curate,  immennlj 
gratified,  and  sat  down  again. 

"  Arc  these  family  names,  Benford  ?"  In- 
quired his  lordship  carelessly  ;  bat  still  look- 
ing sadly  in  Dulcibel's  glowing  face. 

**  Yes,  my  lord.  Dulcibel  was  my  mother*! 
name,  and  her  brother's  name,  Winnington 
Harvey.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  hii 
melancholy  fate  ?    He  was  murdered." 

"  You  are  Winnington  Harvey's  nephew t" 
said  Lord  Warleigh. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  and  they  used  to  saj  IwM 
very  like  him." 

*'  Who  ?— who  used  to  say  so  ?  yonr  mollier, 
perhaps.    Is  she  alive  ? " 

"  Both  father  and  mother  died  when  I  wu 
three  years  old.  My  grandfather  in  York- 
shire brought  me  up.  It  was  dciir  old  coodn 
Lucy  who  died  when  I  was  twelve— Lnoj 
Mainfield." 

*•  She  dead— is  she?" 

<<  O,  yes  my,  lord,  and  left  mc  all  the  little 
money  she  had.  She  used  to  say  I  was  very 
like  my  uncle." 

*'  And  did  she  tell  you  any  partlcnlan  of 
his  end?" 

'*  No.  my  lord.  She  spoke  very  little  of  the 
past.  She  bad  been  very  unbippy  in  her 
youth— a  disappointment  in  love,  we  thought : 
and  some  people  said  she  had  been  fond  of 
Uncle  Winnington :  but  I  don't  know, — ^bls 
fate  was  very  horrible.  He  had  been  down  in 
Devonshire,  reading  with  a  friend,  and  was 
killed  on  his  way  home." 

**And  you  never  heard  the  Ariend'i 
name  ?  '•* 

'<No.  Cousin  Lucy  never  mentioned  it! 
and  there  was  no  one  else  who  knew." 

*•  And  how  do  you  know  his  fate  ?  " 

"  It  was  in  the  coroner's  verdict.  And  do 
you  know,  my  lord,  he  is  buried  not  far  from 
this." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  paid  Warleigh, 
starting  up,  as  if  about  to  break  forth  in 
another  paroxysm  of  rage.  "Who  knows 
anything  about  that  ?  " 

••  Cousin  Lucy  told  me,  when  I  was  very 
young,  that  if  ever  I  went  into  the  West  I 
should  try  to  find  out  his  grave." 

"  And  for  that  purpose  you  arc  here ;— it 
was  to  discover  this  you  came  to  Warleigh?" 
His  lordship's  eye  flashed  with  anger. 
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'*0h,  no.  mj  lord ;  it  is  only  a  coiocidence, 
that's  all ;  but  the  place  is  not  far  off.  In 
fMCtf  I  believe  it  is  nearer  than  cousin  Lucy 
tbooght" 

"  Go  on— ^0  on,"  cried  Lord  Warleieh, 
leftraining  himself  from  the  display  of  his 
nnhappY  temper.  "  What  reason  have  you 
to  think  BO?" 

**Tha  map  of  the  conn ty,  my  lord.  Oak- 
fldd  doea  not  seem  more  than  twenty  miles 
oft" 

**  And  yonr  uncle  is  bnried  there  T " 

**  Yes,  my  lord.  I  think  of  going  over  to 
aee  the  grave  next  wcek.*^ 

*<I  wish  jrou  good  morning,  Mr.  Benford." 
nid  Warleigh,  suddenly,  but  very  kindlv. 
"  Yba  have  told  me  a  strange  piece  of  family 
hittorr.  Good  morning,  too,  my  little  dear. 
What!  you  won't  take  the  old  man's  hand  ? 
Toa  look  frightened,  Lucy.  Will  yon  come 
and  MO  me  again,  Lucy  Manflcld?"  lie 
dwelt  upon  the  name  as  if  it  pleased  him. 

"No,— never,"  said  the  little  girl,  and 
inubed Benford  towards  the  door.  ''  I  don't 
like  yon,  and  will  never  come  again." 

Benford  broke  out  into  apologi(.>8,  and  a 
eold  pcrqriration:  **  She's  a  naughty  little 
diUd,  nv  lord.  Dulcibel,  how  can  you  be- 
hare  to!  Children,  my  lord,  are  eo  very 
fodiah " 

^'Tbat  they  speak  truth  when  it  is  dis- 
agreeable ;  bat  I  expect  it  and  am  not  sur- 
^iaed.    Good-day." 

Soon  after  this  a  series  of  miracles  occurred 
to  Mr.  Benford,  which  flUed  him  with  sur- 

Iiriw.  The  manager  of  the  bank  at  War- 
eigh  called  on  him  one  day,  and  in  the  most 
reapeclful  manner  requested  that  he  would 
continne  to  keep  bii  account,  as  heretofore, 
with  the  tlmi.  Now,  the  account  of  Mr. 
Benford  was  not  snch  as  would  Rccm  to  justify 
such  a  request,  seeing  it  consisted  at  that  mo- 
ment of  a  balance  of  eighteen  pounds  seven 
aDd  foorpence.  However,  he  bowed  with  the 
politenev  which  a  curate  always  displays  to 
a  banker,  and  expressed  his  gracious  inten- 
tion of  eontinning  his  patronage  to  Messrs. 
Balk  &  Looby,  and  the  latter  gentleman, 
afler  another  courteous  bow,  retired,  leav- 
ioff  the  pass-book  in  the  hands  of  the  gra- 
tifed  clergyman.  He  opened  it ;  and  the 
first  line  that  met  his  view  wa<*  a  credit  to 
the  Reverend  Henry  Benford,  of  the  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  pounds!  On 
presenting  the  amazioj?  document  to  the 
notice  of  his  wife,  that  lady  at  first  was  in- 
dignant at  those  vulgar  tradt'speople,  Bulk 
k  Loobv,  venturing  to  play  such  a  hoax 
on  a  friend  of  Lord  Warleigh.  This  was 
now  the  designation  by  which  her  husband 
was  most  reppectable  in  the  eyen  of  his  help- 
mate ;  and  somewhat  inclin(>d  to  rcFcnt  the 
nppoced  insult.  Benford  walked  down  to  the 
bank  and  came  to  an  explanation  with  both 
the  partners,  in  the  private  room.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  money 
was  paid  in  to  his  name,  in  London,  and  trans- 


mitted, in  the  ordinary  course,  to  his  country 
bankers.  In  fear  and  trembling— and  merely 
to  put  his  good  luck  to  the  test— he  drew  a 
cheque  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
which  was  immediately  honoured, — and  with 
these  tangible  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his 
banker's  statement,  he  returned  to  the  par- 
sonage and  poured  the  guineas  in  glittering 
array  upon  the  drawing-room  table.  All 
attempts  to  discover  the  source  of  his  riches 
were  unavailing.  Messrs.  Bulk  &  Looby 
had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  their 
correspondents  in  town  were  equally  unable 
to  say. 

Then,  in  a  week  after  this  astounding  event, 
a  new  miracle  happened,  for  Mr.  Looby  again 
presented  himself  at  the  rectory,  and  requented 
to  know  in  whose  names  the  money  which 
had  arrived  that  morning  was  to  be  held. 

"  More  money  I "  said  Mr.  Benford  ;  ••  Oh ! 
put  it  up  with  the  other  ;  but  really."  added 
the  ingenuous  youth,  "  I  don't  think  I  require 
any  more—" 

"  It  isn't  for  you,  sir,  this  time,"  Faid  Mr. 
Looby. 

"  I'm  veiy  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
ford, and  with  perfect  truth. 

"  It's  for  the  children  ;  and  if  you  will  have 
two  trustees,  the  funds  will  be  conveyed  to 
them  at  once." 

Benford  named  two  friends  ;  and,  then, 
quite  in  a  careless,  uninterested  manner,  said, 
*<  How  much  is  it?" 

"Twenty  thousand  pounds,"  replied  Mr. 
Looby,  "  in  the  five  per  cents, — which  are  now 
at  a  hundred  and  two — say,  twenty  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds,  if  we  sell  at  once.  Our 
broker  is  IJocus  of  Crutched  Friars." 

Miss  DulcilKil  wart  an  heiress,  and  Master 
Winninston  an  heir!  The  funds  were  to 
accumulate  till  they  were  ciphteon  and  twen- 
ty-one respectively,  with  two  hundred  a-year 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  each. 

Then,  in  a  fortnight  more,  came  a  gentle- 
man whom  Benford  had  never  seen  before — 
a  little,  fat,  red-faced  man,  so  choked  up  in  a 
white  neckcloth  that  it  was  evident  he  was 
determined  to  look  like  a  clergyman  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  lie  introduced  himself  in  a 
gracious  manner,  and  said  he  was  a  clerical 
agent. 

**Moro  money?"  enquired  Benford.  who 
now  seldom  sa'w  any  stranger  without  sus- 
pecting that  he  had  just  returned  from  paying 
large  sums  to  hin  name  at  the  bank. 

••  No,  sir,  not  monev,"  replied  the  agent. 

"  Oh  1  that's  odd,''  said  Benford  ;  *•  then, 
may  I  ask  what  your  business  is  witli  me  ?  '* 

•*It  is,  perhaps,  better  than  money,"  re- 
plied the  little  fat  man,  with  a  coui^h  which 
was  intended  to  represent  a  smile.  '-  Sir 
Ilildo  Swilks  of  Somerset  has  heard  of  your 
great  eloquence,  Mr.  Benford." 

"  Sir  undo  is  very  good."  naid  Mr.  Benford 
modestly ;  "  plain  common-sense  is  what  I 
aim  at " 

"The    truest    eloquence."    rejoined    the 
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clerioal  agent ;  "  the  rest  is  nonght  but  •  lather 
and  umbrellas,'  as  Pope  saj^.  He  has  also 
heard  of  your  kindness  to  the  poor,  your 
charity,  and  many  other  goofl  qualities,  and, 
he  has  done  himself  the  honour  to  present 
you  to  the  valuable  living  of  Swilkstone 
Magna  ;  It  is  a  clear  income  of  eight  hundred 
a-year,  with  a  good  par^onage-nou^s  and 
two  packs  of  bounds  within — but,  perhaps, 
you  don't  hunt.  Mr.  Benford— ah !  very  right ; 
it  is  very  unclerical — the  bi>hops  ought  to 
interfere.  *  Poor  is  the  triumph  o-or  the  timid 
hare,'  as  Thomson  pays,  or  fox  as  I  «iy." 

**  You  have  proofs,  I  supptwe  ?  •  ■  said  Ben- 
ford,  thinking  it  just  possible  that  the  ple- 
thoric gentleman  l»efore  him  might  be  an  im- 
postor about  to  end  with  asking  the  loan  of 
a  pound. 

••  Here  is  the  presentation,  sir,  already, 
signed  and  sealed  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  go  to  Welli< — his  lordship  will  inftituto 
you  any  day  you  like." 

The  ouly  other  remarkable  thing  connected 
with  this  incidi-nt  is.  thut  almut  this  time  Sir 
Hildo  Swilks  paid  off  a  mortgagt;  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  pounds,  as  if  fortune  had 
smiled  on  his  benevolent  action  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Benford. 

But.  in  the  mean  time,  all  intercourse 
between  the  curate  and  the  noble  had  ceas«>d. 
The  business  of  the  parish  was  transactcHl  by 
letter  as  before ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
rector  of  Swilkstone  Magna  thought  it  his 
duty  to  announce  his  approaching  departure, 
that  he  determined  to  go  up  to  the  castle,  and 
wait  on  Lord  Warleigh  in  person.  Lord 
Warleigh  was  ill— ho  could  see  nobody — he 
kept  his  room ;  and  the  confidential  gentle- 
man, who  drcKt  in  plain  black,  and  spoke  in 
whijiperj*,  couldn't  name  any  dny  when  his 
lordship  would  be  likely  to  admit  Mr.  Ben- 
ford. 

"Is  ho  very  unwoU?"  said  the  rector; 
"  for  if  his  lordship  will  not  receive  my  visit 
as  a  neighbour,  perhaps  he  will  not  object  to 
seeing  me  in  my  professional  character  as  a 
visitor  of  the  sick.*' 

"  We  dare  not  tell  his  lordt-hip  he  is  ill, 
sir ;  your  pres«'nce  would  alarm  him  too 
much  ;  as  it  is,  he  is  terribly  out  of  spirits, 
and  says  curious  things — he  never  was  fond 
of  clergymen." 

"  Mention  my  request  to  him  if  you  have 
the  opportunity.  I  aon't  wish  to  go  without 
taking  leave." 

The  man  promis<«d,  though  evidently  with 
no  expectation  (►f  being  able  to  comply  with 
the  request,  and  Benford  returned  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  wife  that  the  animosity  of  the 
great  man  continued. 

"  And  all  l)ecausc  poor  little  Du1cil>ella 
said  Fhe  didn't  like  him.  It  was  certainly 
very  foolish  in  her  to  say  so  to  a  lord ;  but 
khQ  knows  no  better." 

"  He  can't  bear  malice  from  a  mere  infant-s 
observatiouH,"  said  Benford.  But  I  have 
some  strange  suspicions  about  his  lordship 


which  I  would  not  divulge  for  the  worlc 
cept  to  you.  I  fear  bis  lord.^'hip  drinks.- 
almost  shuddered  as  ho  said  the  h< 
word. 

"  Drinks  I— a  nobleman  I  " — exclaimed 
Benford  :  '*  impossible !  " 

'  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  recto 
Swilkstone.  '-  He  looked  very  odd  and  ti 
in  a  queer  way,  and  fell  into  passions  a 
nothing.  I  am  not  sorry,  I  attsure  yoi 
Ik*  going  away.  I  told  you  from  the  ft 
did  not  like  blm.  His  hand  felt  as  cold 
sword." 

"  I  novcr  felt  his  hand,"  said  Mrs.  Deal 
in  so  sad  a  voice  that  it  was  pretty  cleai 
regretted  the  circumstance  very  dd 
**  But  we  shall  probably  l)e  more  inti: 
with  that  excellent  man  Sir  Hildo.  I 
only  a  baronet  to  be  sure,  but  his  tit 
older  than  Lord  Warleigh's.  How  goc 
him  to  give  you  the  living  merely  from 
good  reports  he  heard  of  your  character. 

It  was  now  autumn.  The  middle  of  Od 
was  past,  and  an  early  winter  was  air 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  preparatiou 
removal  were  completed,  and  on  the  fuUa 
day  the  Parsonage  was  to  be  deserted, 
possi>ssion  of  the  new  living  entered  « 
it  was  nine  o'clock  :  the  night  was  dark 
windy  ;  a  fetrble  moon  glimmered  at  intei 
through  the  sky.  and  ^ded  to  the  gJoon 
could  not  disperse.  Mrs.  Benford  retin 
her  room,  as  they  had  to  rise  early  in 
morning.  Benford  was  sitting  with  h!a 
on  the  fender,  looking  into  the  fire,  who 
heard  a  knock  at  the  front  door.  It 
opened  by  the  maid  and  toon  he  peroe 
steps  in  the  passage ;  a  tap  came  to  the 
of  the  parlour. 

*'  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,"  and  a  ft 
entered  the  room.  Benford  looked  r< 
amaz(Hl.  The  stranger  stood  new  the  c 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bcnford's.  Wrnpl 
against  the  cold,  but  with  the  cloak 
drooping  on  his  shoulders  :  with  his  bat 
on  his  head,  and  his  hand  resting  on  a ' 
ptatr.  stood  Lord  Warleigh.  pale.  gbastW, 
lips  distended,  and  uttering  not  a  word. 

*•  Your  lordship !  "  exclaimed  Ben 
springing  up.  **  What  in  hcaven-s  name 
brought  your  lordship  here,  on  this  drcs 
night,  so  ill  as  you  are  T  " 

*•  Speak  low."  said  Lord  Warleigh. 
come  to  you— to  see  you  again  ;  to  com] 
your  features  with— Help  1   sot  mo  do 
my  head  grows  giddy." 

Benford  helped  him  into  a  chair,  drc' 
near  the  fire,  and  chafed  his  hand  bctv 
bis  palms. 

"Can  you  touch  it  without  a  phuddc 
said  Lord  Warleigh.  "  Don't  you  feel  thi 
is  not  like  other  people's  hands? '' 

Conscience  kept  Benford  silent ;  he  cos 
to  rub  the  hand,  and  kt  it  fall. 

*•  There  ?    again  he  interferes !  "  said 
old  man  in  a  broken  voice.    *'I  see 
lifting  your  hand  away." 


».— -^  - 
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*'¥ho?'^  said  Benford.    ''There's  no  one 


"  There  19.  There  is  some  one  here  who 
&u  never  left  my  hide  for  flfty  years.  Nothing 
will  Moihe  him,  nothing  will  drive  him  away. 
At  feasts  he  sits  on  my  right  hand  ;  alone,  he 
■ItB  opposite  and  stares  into  my  face.  Now 
he  niies — how  like  you  are.'' 

**  Year  lurdithip  is  very  ill.  Have  yon  sent 
fivDr.  Jones  r' 

'^Ko — dun't  talk  of  doctors.  I  tell  you 
thftj  can  do  no  good.  1* ve  come  to  yon  to- 
■i^Mb  I  couldn't  bear  the  room  I  sat  in— 
there  were  voices  in  it,  and  people  all  around 
ne.  He  was  there  and  spoke  to  me  of 
Altddin-8  palace  and  his  salary  as  physician. 
BavMk't  I  paid  hin  fees  to  his  relations?  But 
that^  not  sufficient.  Well,  more — I  will  pay 
more.  Bie  shakes  his  head — and  perhaps  it 
toeaongh " 

''I  do  not  know  what  your  lordMiip  al- 

Abb  to,  bat  I  b(*g  vou  to  be  composed." 

•« Listen r  said  old  Lord  Warleigh.  "It 
UVA  biKly — it  was  a  stranger  ;  and 
the  thought  came  into  my  head  to  call  the 
mfKknrhim,  It  lulled  mspicion.  1  caw  bis 
deter,  Us  mother,  bis  cousin.  They  all  seemed 
lo  hare  found  me  out.  When  I  touched  their 
tbey  drew  tbrm  away.  I  was  a  pariah 
leper.  No  one  looked  kindly  on  mo. 
n  I  vpoke  of  our  engagement,  hhe  turned 
/  her  bead.  When  I  said  that  when  I 
tbree-tbouKind  a-year  I  would  claim  her 
Iw,  she  said  to  me,  *'  Arthur,  if  you  had 
millions  in  your  purse,  I  would  not  wed  you 
BOW.  I  saw  Ellen.  I  told  her  of  bis  fate. 
She  was  silent  and  looked  into  my  eyes.  I 
knew  f4ie  taw  my  soul  an  it  lay  trembling, 
■traggling.  trying  to  hide  itself  und^r  the 
shadow  of  that  great  fact.  She  pined  and 
pined,  and  her  father's  heart  broke ;  and  I 
wie  rich — I  was  Sir  Arthur  liny  11  in ir — I 
wai  Lord  Warleigh,  and  whut  am  I  now  7'* 

"  You  are  Lord  Wurluigh,  my  lord.  I  be- 
you  to  be  calm.-' 

"  Bat  you  won*t  a^^k  me  to  go  back  to  the 
Broombank — it  was  there  I  built  tho  castle. 
The  library  is  aUive  the  very  ppot  where  the 
plant  grew  with  the  mental  in  it;}  roots.  I  won't 
go  there,  for  to-niubt— to-ni;:ht  i;?  the  anni- 
TCnery  of  the  time.  Tin.*  lantiiorn  shone 
vpon  the  heath  ;  tbt?  pick-axo  was  plying  in 
toe  hole;  theri?  wsim  a  h«'ap  of  earth  thrown 
OOt,  and  six.  eight,  ten  feet  down,  the  bu^y 
Itbonrer  wa«i  at  work  :  the  spade  was  on  the 
beap«*d  up  tuiil — I  saw  it  flash  in  tho  light  of 
the  laothorn  a**  it  flew  into  tlie  air  ;  its  edge 
went  down— I  «aw  it  fall.  There  was  silence 
then  and  f«*r  ever  in  tho  pit.  I  tilled  it  up 
with  my  f-f  t — with  my  hunds.  I  levelled  it 
00  thc'top.  I  l)*'iit.  it  (luwn.  I  built  great 
halls  a'H»ve  U;  but  it  won't  stay  quiet. 
Soaodx  como  from  it  up  into  my  library. 
night  and  day  ;  aud  at  ten  o'clock  I'  hear  a 
itep.  I  «;<•  a'fuc*^,  it'^  eyes  on  mine ;  and  to- 
night, the  wornt  of  all  the  yeor.  I  cannot  go 
home  !*' 


*'  Your  lordship  is  most  welcome  to  remain. 
I  will  order  a  bed." 

''  No,  not  a  bed.  I  shall  never  lie  in  a  bed 
again.  See,  he  rises!  Give  me  your  band; 
aud  look !" 

Lord  Warleigh  held  Bcnford's  band,  and 
looked  to  bis  right  side.  The  Gre  was  dull — 
the  candles  had  burned  nearly  down.  Ben- 
ford  was  not  a  superstitious  nor  a  timid  man, 
but  there  was  something  in  Lord  Warleigh  s 
manner  that  alarmed  him.  He  looked  where 
he  pointed ;  and,  straining  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  his  finger,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he 
saw,  a  pale  white  face,  growing  palpable  in 
the  darkness,  and  fixing  its  calm,  cold  eyes 
upon  his  companion.  For  a  moment,  the 
empty  air  had  gathered  itself  into  form,  and 
he  could  have  persuaded  himself  that  Lord 
Warleigh's  description  of  what  he  perceived 
was  true.  But  the  hand  fell  away,  the  head 
drooped  down  upon  bis  breast,  and  hU  lord- 
ship was  anleep.  An  hour  passed  away.  A 
clock  in  the  passage  sounded  two  ;  and  Ben- 
ford  touched  Lord  Warleigh  on  the  bhoulder. 

*'  Your  lordship,"  he  haid,  •*  you  must  find 
it  cold  here.     Your  bed  will  soon  be  ready." 

But  Lord  Warleigh  made  no  reply.  Ben- 
ford  looked  in  his  face ;  ho  spoke  to  him 
gently,  loudly,  but  ^tiU  Jio  answering  sign. 
No;  not  to  the  loudeet  trnmpet-call  that 
earthly  breath  can  utter  will  that  ear  ever  be 
open.  Lord  Warleigh  had  pat^sed  away, 
with  all  hi:4  wealth  and  all  his  miseries  ;  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  poor  old  figure 
propped  up  in  an  arm-chair,  with  the  fitful 
fiames  of  the  expiring  fire  throwing  their 
lights  and  bhadows  on  bis  stifle  and  motionless 
fuce. 

Benford  was  great Iv  shocked,  but  a  little 
honour<>d,  too.  It  isn't  every  parsonage  par- 
lour where  a  lord  with  fifty  thousand  a-year 
condescends  to  die.  He  preached  his  lord- 
ship's funeral  sermon  to  a  vast  congregation. 
He  told  of  his  charities — of  bis  successful 
life ;  touched  lightly  on  the  slight  aberrations 
of  a  mind  enfeebled  by  years  aud  honourable 
exertion  ;  and  trusted  he  had  found  peace,  as 
he  bad  died  in  the  house,  almost  in  the  arms, 
of  a  clergyman.  His  lordship's  estates  were 
sold :  the  sum  realised  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  foundation  of  schools  and  hospitals,  but 
not  a  schoolroom  or  a  ward  was  ever  built. 
The  will  was  contested.  Ileirs-at-law  sprung 
up  in  all  ranks  of  life  ;  lawyers  flouritihed  ; 
and  finally  Chancery  swallowed  up  all. 
When  the  estate  of  Combe  Warleigh  changed 
hands,  ihe  castle  was  converted  into  a  mill ; 
the  library  was  taken  down,  and  a  shaft  sank 
where  it  had  stoo<l.  When  the  workmen 
bad  descended  about  eight  feet  from  tiie  sur- 
face, they  came  to  a  skeleton,  a  lanthorn,  and 
a  spade.  The  curious  thing  was  that  the 
spade  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  skull.  Mr. 
Fun»!us  the  antiquary  read  a  paper  at  the 
Archaeological  Society,  proving  wiiii  cer- 
tainty the  body  had  been  sacrificed  by  the 
Druids ;   and  a  controversy  arose  between 
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him  and  Dr.  Toadstool,  who  clearly  proved 
at  the  British  Association  that  it  was  the 
grave  of  a  suicide  at  the  time  of  King 
Alfred.  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion  ; 
being  a  sensible  man  and  not  an  antiquarian, 
I  keep  it  to  myself. 


IL^. 


CHIP. 

ENGLISH   COOKERY. 

Apropos  of  Common  Cookery,  which  we 
have  recently  dwelt  upon,  we  translate  the 
following  letter  of  a  lady  tourist,  ftom  a  Grer- 
man  newspaper : — 

<'  In  the  roasting  and  boiling  of  their  meat, 
the  English  still  adhere  to  the  antediluvian 
traditions  of  their  forefathers.  They  take 
enormous  pieces  and  fling  them  into  a  kettle, 
or  brown  them  on  a  spit  so  as  to  change 
their  outward  appearance,  the  inside  remain- 
ing red  and  raw.  The  London  hotel-keep-" 
ers  divide  their  store  of  moat  into  two  sec- 
tions— viz.,  into  steaks  which  arc  broiled 
for  individual  customers,  and  into  joints  of 
such  gigantic  size  that  two  of  them  would 
suffice  to  feed  all  the  functionaries  and  clerks 
of  the  Vienna  Hofkanzlei.  These  enormous 
lumps  of  meat  ai^Uk^  ftom  the  roasting- 
machlnc,  and«  Mlent  of  blood  and  gravy, 
handed  over  to  tho  guests. 

"  English  gardeners  produce  beautiful  vege- 
tables ;  especially  cauliflowers,  of  such  enor- 
mous size  and  exquisite  flavour,  that  I  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  like  in  any  other 
country.  But  to  admire  them,  is  all  that  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  stranger ;  for  everything 
greon  is,  in  this  country,  dished  up  in  a 
shockingly  natural  condition.  Green  peas, 
for  instance,  are  not  even  thoroughly  done — 
they  arc  simply  moistened  and  heated. 

"'The  chapter  of  puddings  I  should  like  to 
skip  ;  but  for  my  deep  sense  of  the  tourist's 
duties.  There  is  a  fathomless  gulf  between 
Kogliph  and  French  puddings  and  pastry.  In 
England  all  is  awkwardness  and  stagnation  of 
ideas,  while  the  French  pastrycook  Is  nearly 
an  artist,  and  all  but  a  poet.  The  crust  of 
London  pastry,  even  when  freth,  is  tough 
and  tasteless  ;  and  those  sweetly  sour  things, 
rhubard  tarts  and  puddings,  beggar  descrip- 
tion. Enormous  quantities  of  this  terrible 
dish  are  daily  consumed  in  I^ondon,  to  the 
signal  dismay  of  the  unintentional  looker- 
on.  When  I  consider  the  lamentable  errors 
of  Britieh  cookery  in  this  respect,  I  fall  in- 
voluntarily to  look  for  a  radical  remedy. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  mighty  isle  are  great 
and  (glorious  in  everything  they  undertake, 
and  I  sec  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so 
much  behind  hand  in  the  culinary  department 
of  household  science.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  met  a  friend  from  Bavaria — a  man  who  had 
lived  there  many  years  in  the  British  capital. 
That  man's  reminiscences  cling,  with  deep 
and  earnest  passion  to  the  *  Dampfundeln' 
of  his  own  country,  and  he  gave  me  so  har- 


rowing an  account  of  his  sufferings ;  he  spoke 
so  feelingly  of  the  dreadful  qualities  of  the 
British  puddings,  that  I  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  find  the  means  for  the  removal  of  this 
odious  grievance.  And  I  have  found  the  I 
means.  The  culinary  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  60  bad,  that  nothing  but  a  root  a^ 
branch  reform  will  ever  do  them  good. 
With  respect  to  pastry  and  sweetmeats,  there 
is  but  one  way,  and  one  way  only  to  stem 
the  tide.  Let  Parliament  decree  thai  a 
Vienna  Mehlspeis  Kochin,  or  a  female  eook 
of  puddings,  be  forthwith  engaged,  broagbt 
over  to  England,  and  endowed  with  a  a- 
lary,  which  ought  at  least  to  equal  the 
sum  which  was  paid  to  Jenny  Lind,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  so  meritorionf  a 
female  to  devote  all  her  energies  to  tiw 
good  of  the  nation.  Tho  money  laid  oat 
for  such  a  purpose  would  bear  an  interest  in 
health,  comfort  and  eigoymenty  when  no 
trace  remains  of  the  feibulous  sums  whloh 
were  paid  for  the  warblings  of  the  Swedish 
Nightingale." 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  DULMINSTEB. 


I  was  bom  in  Dulminster,  and  spent  mf 
childhood  there  ;  but  no  more  of  my  life.  Tor 
one  reason  and  another,  when  I  look  ba^ 
from  Manhood,  London,  eighteen  hnndnd 
and  flfty-six,  to  Childhood,  Dulminater, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  it  seems  to 
mo  that  I  must  have  been  bom  at  least 
a  century  ago.  Yet  I  lack  not  a  few  years 
even  of  such  a  number  as  three-score-and- 
ten.  1  can  remember  only  dimly  black  scaf- 
folds, files  of  mourning  coaches  filled  with 
men  in  white  hats  with  crape  hat-bands,  rows 
of  men  with  black  flags  marching  along*, 
Radicals,  bound  for  the  Town  Moor,  to  con- 
coct a  petition  about  parliamentary  reform. 
I  can  remember,  dimly,  hearing  ue  guns 
firing  at  our  castle,  seeing  wine  In  our  gut- 
ters, smelling  roast  ox  in  the  market-place, 
and  tasting  tallow-candle  all  the  evening  at 
home,  when  we  were  rejoicing  and  illo- 
minating  because  George  the  Toorth  was 
crowned. 

Out  of  those  early  days  come  dreamy 
memories  of  superstition.  The  streets  at 
night  were  dismal  ;  for  we  had  no  gas ; 
and  a  phantom  dog  was  believed  to  trot 
beside  doctors,  nurses,  and  all  persons  going 
to  and  from  the  ^ick.  The  dog,  it  was  said, 
trotted  off  with  a  cheerful  bark  of  good-bve 
at  the  threshold,  when  the  patient  in  the 
house  was  destined  to  recover;  but  evil- 
omened  was  its  piercing  howl.  Abed  of 
nights,  as  I  lay  awake,  never  a  dog  howled 
without  telling  me  that  somebody's  death- 
warrant  was  sealed.  In  our  Spit-alfleld, 
there  was  a  ring  of  bare  ground,  trodden  at 
night,  bf  course  by  the  fiends.  In  a  parti- 
cular field,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the 
town,  there  was  the  ghost  of  a  white  lady 
who  appeared  only  when  the  moon  was  in  a     i 
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|MtteaI«r  poeittoo.  It  was  only  by  penons 
cmring  a  certain  rtile  that  she  coald  then 
Itnen,  gliding  mysteriooaly  oat  of  X' dark 
wood.  Evidently  this  was  the  spirit  of  a 
hdy  who  had  been  slain  close  to  the  stile,  at 
•ome  past  time,  when  the  moon  stood  in  that 
porition  in  the  sky,  to  see  the  murder  done, 
and  die  bad  been  dragged  into  -the  wood  for 
buM.  An  old  woman  afterwards  told  me, 
that*  on  a  winter  evening,  her  only  child 
bavfaig  anddenly  been  taken  ill,  she  harried 
toflw  doctor;  and,  to  save  a  considerable 
1,  made  bold  to  climb  the  stile,  and  ran 
the  haunted  field.  The  white  spectre 
up  before  her  from  the  border  of  the 
;  flknd,  when  she  returned  by  the  same 
with  Uie  doctor,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
She  pointed  out  where  the  white  lady 
fod.  The  doctor  went  next  night,  at 
the  ri|fat  hoar  to  see  her,  saw  her,  went  up  to 
her,  and  fonnd  only  a  long  pool  of  water  with 
a  roie  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  woman^ 
The  dark  relief  of  the  surround inc  trees 
eeoHd  the  pool,  when  the  moonlight  caught 
lie  mfaoe,  to  appear  as  if  it  stood  erect 
befofe  them.  We  never  believed  that  in 
DBladoster,  and  it  added  only  to  the  legend 
thai  the  body  of  the  lady  murdered  at  the 
~iad  been  carried  or  dragged  over  the 
.  and  thrown  into  the  pooL 
Gfaott  Btories  belonged  to  nearly  all  our 
Many  a  deed  of  violence  was  done  in 
under  the  shadows  of  our  gloomy 
catewaya,  crambling  towers,  and  thick  walls. 
Our  Bireeta  were  narrow,  winding  hither  and 
thither  np  and  down  steep  places,  full  of 
hooaea  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  perhaps  older, 
that  projected  atonr  over  story,  till  on  the 
ekT  me,  in  many  places,  opposite  neighbours 
might  take  light  from  one  another's  pipes. 
Am  for  the  castle,  the  whole  history  of  Eng- 
Jeod  seemed  to  have  been  scratched  over  it. 
or  damped  against  it.  There  was  an  old 
ehveb-bcll,  too,  in  the  town,  that  used  to 
■oond  the  hoar  for  all  good  little  boys  to  go 
to  bed.  I  used  to  go  to  bed  by  it  It  was 
myearfew. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dulminster,  ghosts, 
TQibben,  marderem,  were  at  home,  liow 
Bmh  a-year  the  manager  spent  on  blue  fire  I 
have  wondered  since  ;  but  then  I  used  to 
think  that  he  really  had,  underneath  his 
etege,  that  entrance  to  the  pit  you  read 
eboat  in  Virgil.  There  was  a  Mademoiselle 
Aleeto,  who  hissed  at  us  in  all  the  leading 
perta ;  but  never  a  serpent  in  all  Dulminster 
dared  to  hiiw  at  her.  She  was  an  appre- 
ebUed  woman.  But  we  had  appreciated, 
elao^  Mrs.  Siddons  and  the  Kembles.  The 
greatest  of  old-man  comedians  was  born  in 
Dnlminster. 

We  patronised  the  drama  in  the  good  old 
way.  No  tradesman,  however  wealthy  or 
worthy,  would  have  been  so  audacious  as  to 
intrude  himself  or  his  family  into  the  dress- 
circle  among  sacred  turbans  of  the  ladies  of 
the  old  town  families  and  county  people. 


Gracious  only  knows  what  might  have 
happened  after  a  tradesman  —  possibly  a 
Rskdical— had  sat  upon  the  sacred  benches ! 
Dulmipster  folk,  who  went  so  far  and  fast  as 
that,  might  find  their  way  to  London  in  seven 
hours  instead  of  seven  days,  ride  their  own 
coaches  instead  of  horses,  compass  the  world's 
destruction  b^  obtaining  radical  reform.  The 
British  constitution  never  would  have  been 
expected  to  live  many  days  after  so  great  an 
outrage.  In  my  early  days,  the  chance  of 
such  an  outrage  never  entered  people's  heads. 
The  dress-circle  was  empty,  except  when 
a  great  star  came  down  to  shine  among  us. 
Then  great  was  the  frequentation  of  the 
small  perfumer- s  shop  at  which  the  seats  were 
lot.  Then,  in  due  time,  large  and  leathery 
foul^wheeled  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  including 
carriages  and  four  with  postillions,  crowded 
the  streets  outside  the  theatre,  and  sedan- 
chairs  blocked  the  way  up  in  the  lobby.  The 
members  for  the  town  and  those  also  for  the 
county  furnished  a  few  more  attractive  nights 
by  bespeaking  each  of  them  a  play  during 
the  season.  The  officers  at  the  barracks 
and  several  of  the  leading  county  families 
bestowed  patronage  by  a  bespeak.  On  such 
occasions  the  assembly  in  the  dress-circle  was 
more  or  less  di&tingiy^|^n  proportion  to 
the  rank  or  popalari^iph|  bespeaker ;  a 
large  part  of  the  pit  wVnllM:)>7  tradesmen, 
with  whom  the  old  family  ff  the  bespeaker 
dealt,  and  with  whose  ancestors  their  an- 
cestors had  dealt  for  centuries.  The  fore- 
most rows  of  the  gallery  accommodated  a 
population  of  rosy-cheeked  servants  and 
farmers'  daughters,  with  their  dear  brothers 
and  dearer  cousins ;  all  of  whom  drove 
to  the  theatre  merrily  in  carts  and  wag- 
gons. 

It  was  not  in  the  theatre  alone  that  our 
old  families  maintained  their  dignity.  Wc 
had  among  us  many  worthy  merchants,  ship- 
builders, ship-owners,  and  manufacturers; 
men  of  sterling  integrity  and  great  ability, 
who  felt  a  heartv  interest  in  the  wellbeing 
of  their  native  place.  None  of  these  persons 
ever  became  mayors  or  aldermen  in  Dul- 
minster. The  municipal  dignities  were  all 
kept  to  themselves,  by  oar  old  families.  We — 
they,  I  mean— had  a  commodious  mansion- 
house  handsomely  furnished,  an  establish- 
ment of  servants,  a  stud  of  horses,  and  the 
state  and  private  carriages  provided  for  the 
mayor  ;  who  was,  moreover,  allowed  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  wherewith  to 
support  the  honour  of  his  office.  As  our  old 
families  only  intermarried  with  each  other, 
nearly  all  the  aldermen  were  more  or  less 
connected  by  relationship ;  and  they  chose 
as  mayor  one  of  their  set  whoso  decayed 
circumstances  mode  him  a  fit  object  for  such 
kindness. 

Our  elective  body  was  composed  of  the 
freemen,  who  were  sons  of  freemen,  or  had 
served  a  seven  years'  apprentice^ihip  to  any 
guild.    It  was  the  habit  of  a  larg'j  number  of 
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tb':-.-  fr ■■'  rr.vii.  even  if  in  lliMir  private  ca- 
pioif  V  '.ix'}'  -vi-r-  si)l>'  r.  to  Im'.  in  their  elective 
cap*^-'y-  '-^'-'ii  *'»'■>'  cUlcd  a^druuk  as  ulurd. 
Oil  c>!:i::i  day.'*  tlu-  I>-11  of  aa  old  church 
Ujw-d  !'>.r  a:i  hi>:ir  and  hioiijht  oar  freemen 
up  to  :!i  •  ;;uildh.ill,  where  th-'V  were  met  by 
th».'  l;":»ij  f.iiictii'hjirii  K,  mid  whiTe  m^asiircH 
w«  T"  rh.sfjiisTid  tj'twerii  biith  parties  fur  the 
protii-*  'jf  the  Idwh.  Tlie  bcnetil  of  the  town 
wa.s  to  be  seciin  d  by  the  Kpctidinpr  of  the 
lar^e  revi-inii'j- of  thi'coiporatum.  Kadicals 
made  ihL'iiiM'lvi-M  obiioxou-*  at  these  meet- 
in^**  I'y  tiradiH  a;;:iiti*'t  abii*'es  and  hhort- 
coiniii;4'i;  but  th'Te  wan  a  wjiy  of  Flopping 
Doi-y  in<)Uth«(.  Tiie  iiuuitU  of  a  blacksmith 
could  l)e  htoppi-d  by  the  «liscovery  that  a 
church  .sU-epb;  n  quir'd  cluiiipin;:  with  iron, 
and  that  he  h:i(l  b>ti<.r  do  the  job ;  which 
would  be  pjiyedlor  vt-ry  lilKtrally  by  the  cor- 
poration, if  a  paiiiti-r  beeauie  troublesome, 
thi;  corpor.aion  wav*  d  impatient  of  the  dinpy 
walU  of  half  its  pnnwrty.  and  even  of  the 
No  l*op-ry  hcraub  <1  over  all  it:*  paillngB,  and 
invitiil  Mr.  I'ainti.T  with  all  ►peed  to  make 
things  pk'u>unt«  r.  P'or  noisy  persons  not 
po«<>rs-siujr  biiMuesHes,  there  were  provided 
iiub>idie.s  (rom  the  town  hutch,  or  treasury. 
This  sy>trm  of  keepiiif;  jrrowlerfl  quiet,  was 
called  '^'\vin\;  ih|^^uiii>  to  pick. 

It  was  a  gna^^pi  for  freemen  when  the 
day  eanie  forfte  annual  mayor-choosing  in 
the  Spital  School.  Small  boyn  attired  as 
Guys,  audbb>wiug  penny  truuipctR,  took  pos- 
seKsiou  of  the  htieet.s  that  morning;  and, 
with  a  cry  of  Chtio.^e  a  new  Mayor,  levied  a 
large  copper  duty  upon  Ihilminster.  The 
freeniL'U  had  a  glorious  proccsnion  along 
streets  new  dusted  with  Hand  ;  and,  at  the 
dintii-r  tui)If,  they  fared  Funiptuously. 

The  manufacture  of  M.r.'ri  at  Duiminster  I 
do  not  i-p'.'ak  of  as  anything  particularly  glo- 
rious, since  it  was  no  more  than  a  part  of  ev- 
ery fivi-m. in  *s  business;  one  of  those  branches 
of  comm-rce  in  which  the  town  had  obtained 
for  itM'lf  some  little  distinction,  and  from 
which  its  inhalntants  derived  a  fixed  revenue. 
When  an  election  was  expected,  freemen  lost 
no  time  in  looking  out  for  likely  candidates; 
preferring  young  men  who  belonged  to  their 
old  familit^s,  who  had  the  key  of  the  old  family 
cashbox.  and  who  livt  d  not  farther  than  the  dis- 
tance o\'  a  phasaut  walk  out  of  the  town.  The 
last  qualilloalion  they  desiri^l,  because  it  was 
usual  at  DnIminsterYor  the  freemen  on  Sun- 
days and  half-holidays  to  stroll  of  in  troops  to 
the  b(-us«-s  of  their  int  mbers  for  a  taste  of  their 
strong  ale,  and  a  general  investigation  of  their 
pantries.  1'he  right  sort  of  man  having  becD 
Ibunu,  thirty  or  forty  of  our  independent 
electors  used  to  proceed  to  him,  in  his  parlour, 
with  a  complimentary  address  and  a  formal 
requisition  that  he  would  come  forward  to 
protect  the  British  Constitution.  They  then 
Bat  down  to  his  table,  and  ate  heartily  from 
nl^btj  Joints  of  roast  and   1>oiU>d.      The 

*«t  tie  was  broached  ftir  these  important 
len  ;  ohoico  wines  (or  wines  with  choice 


names)    were  uncorknl.   and  healths    were 
drunk    In  spirituous   liquors.     Th"  nquisi- 
tionihts  didn't  go  home    till  morning;  and 
some  of  them  were  usually  picked  up  next 
day  snoring  in  the  plantationii,  among  which 
—  (dd  inhabitants  as  they   uli  \\er«  —  they 
had  lost  their  way.     That   was  the   begla< 
ning  of  the  rescm''  of   the  constitution.     In 
the  course  of  a  fewdavs.  to  the  joy  «if  the  free- 
men, their  raw  parliamentary  uralerial  would 
be    converted   into    a   cnmlidate    for    their 
enlightened  PuflTraises.   and   tlii'  author  of  a 
printed  statement oi  political  opinions.    Com- 
mittees were  immediately  fonmnl  on  his  be- 
half at  all  the  inns  nnd  public-himses.  where 
every  man  ate  and  drank  at  the  youniE  gentle* 
man*s  exp<-nse.     Kreemen  in  want  of  nionej 
iM'came  messengers  with,  for  the  time,  the  ralir 
ries  of  ministers  of  state.    Di-ll-ringing  and 
horn-blowing  )>ecame  familiar  to  us  as  the 
chirps  (»f  sparrows.    The  old  members  iseoed 
their  addresses,  and  the  content  was  alive. 
Trade  was  alive.     All  the  old  families  were 
at  work  shopping  nnd  canvassing  :  there  was 
nothing  in  Dul minster  that  of  an   indopen- 
dt>nt  elrctor  they  would  not  buy  and  pay  for. 
The  ladies  who  wore  turbans  in  the  drea 
I  circle  of  IheTheatre  Royal,  were  almost  ready 
I  to  be  kJsscMl  by  the  master  ch'mney -sweep.  If 
I  such  a  coudescen.sioii  were  preferred  by  him 
I  to  money,  as  the  value  of  his  plumper.    All 
was  equality,  fraternity,  and  love,  with  erery 
day    scandal    against  8omeU)dy.   placarded 
through    the    streets    and    b*ft    uptm    shop 
counters,   and  the   best  of  fighting   always 
!  going  on  at  pothouse  doors,  in  the  churchyaid, 
'  Olid  in  the  market-place. 
I  ^Election  time  was  not  the  only  source  of 
I  harvest  to   the   innkeepers.     They  had  har- 
I  vest.  indeiHl,  all  the  year  round.    Ourhostel- 
I  ries  of  course  were  cbissifietl  :  there  were  the 
I  hot«;ls   frequented   by   the  county  families, 
I  friends  of  old  families,  and  persons  on  a  Icrel 
with  the  ladies  in  the  turbans;  there  were 
the  commercial  inns  of  several  grades,  shared, 
with  commercial  travellers,  by  small  landed 
pn»prietors,  colliery  agents,  viewers,  and  tho 
upper  class  of  farmers.    There  were  long, 
rambling,   out  of  the  way   buildings,  with 
yards,  chambers,  stables,  lot  is,  and  taprooms, 
gathered  in  amaze  ;  to  whicli  country  people, 
pitmen,  and  their  wives,  and   many   more 
betook  themselves  on  a  great  number  of  occa- 
sions. 

Those  were,  of  course,  days  of  coaching. 
Mails,  and  stan:<>-coarhes  rattled  over  our 
stones  :  there  wa**  a  blowing  of  great  horns 
by  night  and  day.  a  rumbling  of  travelling 
carriages,  and  a  great  d«'al  of  crack  and 
nourish.  Commercial  travellers  came  in  a 
throng  of  gig-.  ( )ur  lar,'j:est  commercial  hotel 
would  have  eighty  such  travellers  arriving  in 
one  evening  ;  each  with  a  gi»r  or  ^addle-horso 
to  put  up  in  the  stabbs.  <Jstlers  made  money 
in  those  days  ;  and  jolly  times  there  were  then 
in  the  travellers*  ro(im  at  the  Dolphin.  Great 
mercantile  houses  prided  themselves  on  the 
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iddrem  of  their  travcllcrff,  the  sleckDCfis  of 
their  travi'llera'  horses  aud  the  good  coodi- 
iha  of  their  travcUera*  vehicles.  Part  of  the 
tnvellerH*  good^drcsa  laj  in  their  cheerful- 
MSB  over  the  l^^^^*  Bu.'*iDesji  was  done  in 
DalniDstcr  over  etronji:  &!<»•  and  somethiDg 
stronger.  The  traveller  succeeded  best  who 
had  thu  utroagcst  stomach.  I  remeaibcr  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  spirit  trade, 
whose  eoiniDg  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Ho  was  full  of  good 
•ODgs  and  merry  stories ;  pronounced  on  all 
handi  to  be  ''  as  kind  a  hearted  creature  as 
erer  broke  the  world's  bread.''  I  don't  know 
toytblng  of  his  capacity  fur  bread ;  but  I 
have  been  assured  that  he  was  man  enough 
to  drink  with  difflTent  customf^rs,  forty  glass- 
es of  diflferent  wines  and  spirits  between 
breakfast  and  dinner ;  and.  after  dinner,  in 
the  trarfllers'  room,  to  keep  the  joke  and 
bottle  going  with  the  stoutest  and  jolliept 
FreeB  air  and  exercise  could  scarcely  make 
head  against  all  this  toping,  and  many  a 
comoMrciul  travelUtr  was  finished  up  after  a 
Terr  Uw  years  of  such  industry. 

The  le-ts  respi-ctablo  sort  of  travellers 
^those  who  did  not  travel  in  gigs,  but  car- 
ried snail  packets  of  specimens,  and  jour- 
neyed by  stage  coach— put  up  at  a  class  of 
eommfrclal  bouses,  much  frequented  by  the 
fsnD*-rB  who  came  trotting  into  Dulmmster 
on  market  days,  ofU'ii  with  their  wives,  car- 
rying murket-iHiskets  perched  behind  them  on 
a  pillioq  or  on  a  spcond  saddle.  We  had  then 
no  covered  Corn  Market.  The  farmers  stood 
in  rows  behind  their  sacks  of  samples,  in  the 
square  that  fronted  our  old  church.  In  the 
same  place  ira^  ass<'ml)lt'd  the  millers  am 
com  factors  ;  each  corn  factor  provided  with 
a  small  portable  dcf-k  ;  and.  in  a  fuw  hours, 
the  businem  was  got  through  between  them. 
Daring  the  same  hours,  the  farmers'  wives, 
disperstfl  about  the  town,  were  driving  bar- 
gains with  the  housekeepers  of  Dulminster 
forcgg?iand  butter.  Business  over,  all  flocked 
to  the  inns. 

From  the  adjacent  collieries  came  also  in 
long  carts  on  market  daji?.  the  pitmen  and 
their  vlves.  to  buy  their  stocks  of  grocery, 
meat,  and  flower.    They  came  as  gentlemen 
to  conhiuo  business  with  pleasure,  dressed 
In  their  best  clothes. — a  blue-tailed    coat, 
with  abnncb  of  marigolds  stuck  in  the  bosom, 
gandy  floicered  waii-tcoat,  with  a  bunch  of 
ofBtiial-Iooking  seals  hung  by  a  radiant  rib- 
bon, plush  breeches,  blue  worsted  stockings, 
buckled  shoes — a  gorg«'ous  creature  was  a 
pitman  in  our  early  days  at  Dulminster.    He 
even  wore  a  beaver  hat  with  a  narrow  brim. 
The  pitmen  and  their  wives,  dressed  as  be- 
came the  wives  of  such  husbands,  with  the 
wages  of  themselves  and  sons  hot  in  their 
pockets,  did  not  conQne  their  expenditure  to 
necessaries.      While   the   wives  bought  the 
meat  and  grocery,  the  husbands    went  to 
their  inn^,  and  smoked  pipes  over  ale  and 
dominoes,  or  ale  and  quoits ;  or  else  they  be- 


took  themselves  to  the  cockpits,  and  I  netted 
on  the  main.  While  making  their  pui'chascs, 
the  women  had,  at  every  siiop.  a  gla.^  of  ueat 
rumor  rum  shrub;  so  that,  lowuid  evening 
thuy  came  back  merry  to  tlieip  paitnrrs  for 
a  dance  ;  and,  after  many  mor..*  uotsitions 
accompanied  with  a  most*  f i-i;;hMu[  l.-aping 
and  stamping  of  feet,  and  mnuy  Tttle  Kjuab- 
bles  which  produced  nothing  but  rrish  a;(ouie3 
of  noise — they  were  assorted  u^niii  info  iheir 
carts  as  nearly  as  could  be  ;;ucai'(M],  and  trot- 
ted out  of  Dulminster;  soni';  of  them  quite 
in  the  wrong  direction.  At  about  the  same 
time  in  the  evening,  thu  iKtmiM*^  were  get- 
ting into  their  saddles ;  and.  oonsidering  bow 
many  of  them  needed  to  be  lifi'd  and  sittled 
in  their  seats,  it  is  reniarka!>l(:  iliat  ho  few 
neclcs  were  broken  from  yimr  to  year. 

Then,  again,  there  were  to  rach  inn  its  re- 
gular attendants.  Punctually  at li'^Ut o'clock 
every  night,  respectable  eld«Tly  n»eu  dropped 
in  upon  each  other  in  one  of  the  ^reat  panel- 
led parlours  of  the  Dolphin,  cailrd  rm:U  fora 
pint  of  best  ale  and  a  plpn.  cxchdii:;'  d  pinches 
of  snuff  with  one  another,  and,  by  half-past 
eight,  the  whole  club  of  old  m'n.  us  they 
were  called,  l>eing  assembled,  thu  (ilol>u  and 
Traveller  and  the  local  paper  were  produced 
l)t*forc  them.  One  of  thwi  nmd  aloud  the 
leading  news,  and  thott^Mt'fell  to  conversa- 
tion over  it.  A  second  pint  of  ule  and  one 
more  pipe  was  the  end  of  their  nI;,'htV  allow- 
ance, except  when,  on  extniord.nary  occa- 
sions, reason  appeared  Inr  indnl'^ence  in  a 
glass  of  grog,  or  for  the  brewing  of  a  bowl  of 
punch.  At  half-past  ten,  every  old  man  went 
home,  and  went  to  bed. 

But  sobriety  was  not  in  fashion  among 
younger  folk.  Very  early  in  \\vi  t^ummer 
afternoons,  Dulminster  tr:id«'sni«Mi  became 
numerous  at  their  inns,  peekin;^  lor  rum  and 
eggs  or  rum  and  milk,  purl,  and  what  other 
form  there  is  of  ale  bedevilled.  In  th(;  busi- 
est time  of  the  day,  mnny  Fh<>p-keopers 
thought  nothing  of  running  from  their  shops 
to  spend  three  or  four  hours  in  th^'  tavern  ; 
and,  to  be  led  home  through  th»  streets  by 
daylight,  helplessly  drunk,  wa.s  nut  thought 
matter  of  shame,  or  anything  in  th<f  least 
degree  tending  to  injure  business.  Working 
men  with  a  little  spare  cash  wo^ild  go  on 
Monday  morning  to  the  tap,  and  stick  to  the 
ale  for  as  many  days  as  money  Iv  ij-d.  This 
wise  financial  stroke  they  called  h.-ingout  on 
the  fuddle.  Strong  ale,  and  not  gin,  was  the 
nectar  chiefly  in  request ;  and  inn-keepera 
brewed  their  own  ale,  were  true  to  malt  and 
hops,  stored  it  to  acquire  age,  in  enormous 
cellars,  and  dispensed,  thereof,  pniations  not 
so  poisonous  to  health  astho^'C  no-s'  furnished 
hy  the  spirit  merchant  and  the  brewhouse- 
chemist.  I  rather  think,  howev.  r,  that  there 
was  more  noise  over  the  cups  in  Dulminster 
than  belongs  now  to  the  pleasure  of  hard- 
drinking.  We  had  among  us  m  my  pensioned 
soldiers,  who  had  fought  under  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Wellington.    They  brought  with 
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ibem  moro  thia  the  boot  of  battle  in  saoh 
Bongsas— 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  a  brave  commander ! 

I^rd  Comwallit  was  a  bravo  commander ! 

lie  conducta  us  over  tho  plain 

As  bravo  as  Alexander. 
Moke  reod^— preacnt ! 

Gentlcmou,  fire ! 

(Every  man  wraps  his  hardest  on  tho  table) 

Lord  Cornwallis,  &c. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  there  was 
less  noiEc  on  a  Sunday  morning  ;  when  the 
cburch-wardcns  went  ronod  to  see  that  no 
tavern  was  open  during  hours  of  service,  but 
winked  amiably  at  the  little  parties  that  at 
such  boars  hod  retired  to  the  bur-parlour. 

Pedlars,  of  course,  were  numerous  in  all 
the  smaller  hostelries.  Such  men  doalt  large- 
ly in  horn-spectacles  and  great  shagreen  to- 
bacco-boxes. There  came  also  to  Dulminstcr 
travelling  teamen,  whose  vilest  congou  cost 
eight  shillings  a  pound  ;  and  these  persons 
idso  carried  little  packs  of  fine  linen  and  silk. 

Most  of  our  own  tradesmen  marched 
through  the  streets,  on  their  respective  saints 
days,  carrying  in  procession  master-pieces  of 
their  art  Every  day,  also,  women  were  to 
be  seen  carrying  on  trades  not  altogether 
feminine.  There  were  among  us  many  fe- 
male bricklayer!,  who  went  up  and  down 
ladders  all  day  long,  carrying  h(Mls  of  bricks 
or  mortar  to  their  lords  or  masters.  Women 
also  bore  on  their  backs  heavy  loads  of  meat 
out  of  the  slaughter-houses  to  the  butchers' 
shops,  supported  by  a  strap  round  their  fore- 
head. It  was  by  women,  also,  that  the  heavy 
loads  of  sand  to  be  used  in  house-cleaning, 
or  for  strewing  upon  floors,  were  carried 
about. 

Our  Dulminster  police  consisted,  I  think,  of 
twelve  s<frgcant8  and  one  sergeant-mivjor.  A 
higher  functionary  there  was,  who  must  have 
been  in  some  manner  connected  with  the 
sheriff.  Tho  next  of  the  force  was  denoted 
by  the  painted  boards  to  be  seen  in  various 
small  streets,  inscribed  N.  or  M.,  Constable  ; 
N.  or  M.  was  a  shoemaker  or  tailor,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  some  other  sedentary  trade,  likely  to 
be  at  homo  if  wanted,  and  glad  to  turn  a 
penny  by  defending  law  and  order  to  his  latest 
days.  If  there  was  a  fight  in  any  street  or 
other  broach  of  order,  men  ran  for  a  con- 
stable, OS  now  in  case  of  accident  they  would 
run  for  a  surgeon ;  knocked  at  the  first 
constablc^s  house,  and  if  they  wanted 
him  to  follow  them,  gave  him  a  shilling. 
Then,  if  constable  N.  thought  the  chance  of 
damage  or  discomfort  to  himself,  not 
greater  than  a  shilling  would  make  good, 
he  went.  If  he  foresaw  a  case  of  diflSculty, 
he  pleaded  some  good  reason  for  stickiag 
to  his  shoemaking  or  tailoring,  and  directed 
them  the  shortest  way  to  the  house  of  con- 
fitablo  H. 


The  town  sergeants  were  a  Usher  clan  of 
en,  who  walked  before  his  lordship  th 
at  assizes  wearing  cocked-hat  and 


men,  who  walked  before  his  lordship  the  jadn 
at  assizes  wearing  cocked-hat  and  pnrple 
g^wn,  and  with  a  huge  bouquet  fixed  in  • 


richly  chased  silver-gilt  Aplder  of  Kinc 
Charles's  time,  carefully  fastened  upon  each 
official  bosom.  They  were  pretty  well  con- 
ducted men,  who  knew  how  much  depended 
upon  their  deportment  and  proper  mainteft*^ 
ance  of  the  high  dignity  of  their  positloQ.' 
The  mayor,  through  his  sergeant  licenasd 
every  show  and  entertainment  coming  to  the 
town  ;  and  we  were  sometimes  edified  hj  % 
sharp  contest  between  the  mayor's  sergeant 
and  some  unliccniied  Merry  Andrew  glib  of 
tongue.  Glib  as  he  might  be  he  was  alwaTi 
crushed  under  the  bulk  of  beadledom,  broaghl 
down  upon  him  for  his  summary  suppres- 
sion. 

The  night-watch  was  a  very  feeble  foroe, 
composed  of  old  men  fat  and  old  men.  leu, 
of  old  men  short  and  old  men  tall,  «f  old 
men  squeaky,  old  men  gruff,  who  were  requir- 
ed to  prove  their  wakefulness  to  the  inhabi- 
tants by  calling  out  the  hours  and  half-boon 
of  the  night.  Kemarkablv  short  nights  i 
to  bo  in  Dulminstcr,  if  there  were  no 
hours  in  them  than  the  night-watch 
to. 

From  these  functionaries  the  mind  ^ 
without  much  of  a  jolt  to  the  town  idiots. 
These  poor  creatures,  now  confined  within 
the  workhouse  bounds,  used,  in  my  early  days^ 
to  be  allowed  to  roam  about  the  streets  of 
Dulminster,  well-known  to  all  the  boys  and 
all  the  dogs.  I  cannot  dwell  on  these  afflic- 
tions. There  was  a  poor  fellow,  called  Gap- 
%in  Star  key,  who  wore  a  cocked  hat,  bowed 
with  profuse  courtesy  to  any  decent  persons 
whom  he  met,  and  gave  them  promissory  notes 
of  his  own  manufacture,  in  cxchaogo  for  half- 
pence. There  was  another  poor  creature  who 
gloried  in  the  print-shop,  and  wonld^  explain 
such  pictures  as  he  nnderstood — chiefly  the 
Bible  prints,  for  which  he  gave  chapter  and 
verse — to  any  boy  or  lioys  who  came  about 
him.  Wo  had  a  blind  idiot,  too, — Blind 
Willie — who  had  a  presence  something  like 
that  ascribed  to  Doctor  Johnston,  and  whose 
joy  it  was  for  meat  and  drink  and  money  to 
sing  at  tho  inns,  and  play  upon  his  dear  com- 
panion, tho  fiddle.  There  were  persons  in 
the  parish  house,  at  which  he  slept,  who 
shared  the  money  profit  of  fiddling.  One 
day,  in  a  quarrel  among  themselves  oyer 
poor  Willic's  coppers,  one  of  them  tuminc 
upon  Willie,  broke  his  fiddle  across  his  offlolai 
knee,  and  then  stamped  it  to  pieces.  From 
that  day  Blind  Willie  sang  his  songs  without 
accompaniment,  but  he  took  more  beer  than 
ho  formerly  cared  for  ;  and,  though  he  lived 
for  many  years  after  and  died  old,  the  work- 
house nurse,  who  tended  him,  said,  that  he 
died  with  a  fiddle  on  his  mind. 
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HOUSELESS  AND  HUNGRY. 

b  the  city  of  LoDdon,  in  two  contl^oas 
ttomghfareB — the  shabbiest,  dingiest,  poor- 
Mi  of  tbef  r  class — there  aro  X^o  Houses  of 
PMertf.  To  the  first,  entrance  is  involuntary, 
nd  fnideoce  in  it  compulsory.     You  are 


there  by  a  catchpole,  aud  kept  there 

nteloek  and  key  until  your  creditors  are 

piU,  vantil  you  have  suffered  the  purgatory 

of  aabsolveDt  Court  remand.    This  house  is 

IteMlor's  Prison  of  Whitecross  Street.    I 

kMHriL    I  have  seen  the  mysteries  of  the 

MUdlflKX  side,  and  have  heard  the  lament- 

taf  in  the  Poultry  Ward.    Its  stones  have 

avBOM :  bat  it  was  not  to  hear  them  that  I 

tareHed,  lost  Tuesday  evening,  Cripplegatc-* 

ward.    My  business  in  Whitecross  Street  was 

of  DO  debtor  or  creditor  nature  ;  for  I  was 

then  to  Tlait  another  house  of  poverty,  the 

ipylsm  of  the  Society  for  aflurding  Nightly 

SMler  to  Ibe  Houseless. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  instance,  state  briefly 
wb«t  this  Soolety  professes  to  do.    The  man- 
ner \n  wh\cb  it  is  done  will  form  a  subject 
for  aller-deRription.     *'  It   is  the  pt.culiar 
otgeel  and  jMioeiplc  of  this  charity'*  (I  quote 
the  report)  "to  afford  nip;htly  f-hclter  and 
■niitanee  to  those  who  are  really  houseless 
■od  deatitote  daring  inclement  winter  sca- 
MNM,  and  the  occasional  suspension  of  out- 
doofwork,  in  consequence  of  the  rigour  of  the 
weather.    To  fulfil  this  intention,  it  is  pro- 
Tided  that  an  asylum  shall  bu  open  and 
availiUkat  all  hours  of  the  ni^lit.  without 
the  need,  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  of  a 
ticket,  flr  any  other  passport  or  plea  but  his 
or  her  own  statement  of  helpless  neccssity.'- 
Ae  relief  afforded  is  limited  to  bread  in  a 
mflefent  quantity  to  sustain  nature,  warm 
ibeiter,  and  the  means  of  nisL    Thus,  little 
iadaeeoient  is  offered  to  those  removed  in  the 
ilifbtest  degree  from  utter  destitution,  to 
avmil  tbemfltHvcs  of  the  shelter  for  the  sake  of 
the  food.    But  in  all  cases  of  inanition  or 
debility  from  exhaustion  or  fatigue,  appro- 
priate restoratives,  such  as  gruel,  wine,  bran- 
dy, soup,  and    medicine,   arc   administered 
under  medical  superintend fMice.  *•  Many  have 
been  thus  rescued,"  says  the  report,  *•  from 
the  grasp  of  death.*' 

I  have  two  friends  who  do  not  .approve  of 
iuBtitalioDB  on  the  principle  stated  above. 

VOL.   XIII. 


My  good  friend  Pragmos  objects  to  them 
as  useless.  He  proves  to  me  by  figures,  by 
tables,  by  reports  from  perspicacious  com- 
missioners, that  there  is  no  need  of  any  des- 
titution in  London  ;  and  that,  statistically, 
tabularly,  honourable-boardically-speaking, 
there  is  no  destitution  at  all.  How  can  there 
be  any  destitution  with  your  outdoor  relief, 
and  your  indoor  relief,  your  workhouse  test, 
your  relieving  officers  and  your  casual  ward  f 
Besides,  there  is  employment  for  nil.  There 
arc  hospitals  and  inflrmaries  for  the  sick, 
workhouse  inflrmaries  for  the  infirm.  Pros- 
perity, the  war  notwithstanding,  is  continually 
increasing.  None  but  the  idle  aud  the  disso- 
lute need  be  houseless  and  hungry.  If  they 
are,  they  have  the  union  to  apply  to ;  and 
consequently,  asylums  for  the  houseless  serve 
no  beneficial  end  ;  divert  the  stream  of  chari- 
table donations  from  its  legitimate  channels ; 
foster  idleness  and  vice,  and  parade,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  a  misery  that  does  not 
exist. 

So  far  Pragmos.  He  is  not  hard-hearted  ; 
but  simply,  calmly  conscious  (through  faith 
in  Arabic  numerals,  and  in  the  ninety-ninth 
report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners)  that 
destitution  cannot  be.  But,  he  has  scarcely 
finished  quoting  schedule  D,  when  my  other 
and  sprightlier  friend  Sharplynx  takes  me  to 
ta.«k,  humorously,  jocularly.  He  rallies  me. 
*'  Destitution,  my  boy,"  says  Sharplynx,  fami- 
liarly, ''  gammon  !  How  can  you,  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  world"'  (I  blush),  *•  an  old  staRer'- 
(I  bow),  "  be  taken  in  by  such  transparent 
humbuf?!  Haven't  you  read  the  Times? 
Haven't  you  read  the  Jolly  Beggars  ?  Did 
you  never  hear  of  cadgers,  silver-beg^rars, 
shallow-coves?  Why  sir,  that  fellow  in 
rags  with  the  imitation  paralysis,  who  goes 
shivering  along,  will  have  veal  for  supper 
to-night ;  the  kidney  end  of  the  loin,  with 
staffing,  and  a  lemon  squeezed  over  it. 
That  woman  on  the  doorstep  has  hired  thf) 
two  puny  children  at  fourpencc  a-day  ;  and 
she  will  have  a  pint  and  a-half  of  gin  before 
she  goes  to  bed.  That  seemin;;1y  hectic  fever 
fiush,  is  red  paint ;  those  tremblings  arc  coun- 
terfeit ;  that  quiet,  hopeless,  silent  resigna- 
tion is  a  dodge.  Don*t  talk  to  me  of  being 
houseless  and  hungry !  The  impostors  who 
pretend  to  bo  so,  carouse  in  night  cellars. 
They  have  turkey  and  sausages,  roast  pork, 
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hot  pui.ch.  paramour?,  packs  of  cards,  and 
roaring  Foiij^s.  Housc'lcfiF,  indeed!  i'd  give 
'em  a  night's  lodginpj — ia  the  station-bouse, 
and  send  Vm  to  the  treadmill  ia  the  morn- 
ing/' Whereupon  Sharplynx  departs ;  mutter- 
ing something  about  the  good  old  times,  and 
the  Flocks,  and  the  whipping-post. 

So  they  go  their  separate  wayi? — Pragmos 
and  Sbarplvnx — yet  I  cannot  blame  either  of 
them.  It  IS  but  the  old  story  of  the  many 
punished,  for  the  faults  of  a  few.  You,  I, 
thousands,  are  cocrci'd,  stinted  in  our  enjoy- 
ment?, comforts,  amusement'^,  liberties,  rights, 
and  arc  dcfam'.-d  and  vilifled  as  drunkanis 
and  ruffians,  becau.se  one  bull-necked,  thick- 
lipped,  scowling  beast  of  a  fellow,  drinks 
himself  mad  with  alcohol,  beats  his  wife, 
breaks  windows,  and  roams  about  Drury 
Lane  with  a  life-preserver.  Thousands — 
whose  only  crime  it  is  to  have  no  money,  no 
friends,  no  clothes,  no  place  of  refuge  equal 
even  to  the  holes  that  the  foxes  have  in  God's 
wide  world — see  the  hand  of  charity  closed, 
and  the  doorof  mercy  shut,  because  Alice  Grey 
is  an  impostor,  and  Bamfyldc  Moore  Carcw  a 
chrat;  and  because  there  have  been  such  places 
as  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  and  Rats'  Castle. — 
'•  Go  there  and  be  merry,  yon  rogue  I"  says  Mr. 
Sharplynx,  facetiously.  So  the  destitute  go 
into  the  streets,  and  die.  They  do  die,  although 
you  may  continue  talking  and  tabulating  till 
Doomsday.  I  grant  the  workhouses,  relieving 
oflllcers,  hospitals,  inflrmaries,  station-houses, 
boards,  minutes,  and  schedules,  the  Mendicity 
Society,  and  the  Guildhall  Solomons.  Dut  I 
stand  with  Galileo  :  Si  muove  I  and  asseve- 
rate that,  in  the  city  paved  with  gold,  there 
are  people  who  are  destitute,  and  die  on  door- 
steps, in  the  streets,  on  staircases,  under  dark 
arches,  in  ditches,  and  under  the  lees  of  walls. 
The  police  know  it.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
government  will  condescend  to  know  it  too, 
and  instruct  a  gentleman  at  a  thousand  a-year 
to  see  about  it. 

Thinking  of  Pragmos  and  Sharplynx,  I 
walked  la.<*t  Tuesday  evening  through  Smith- 
fleld  and  up  Barbican.  It  is  a  very  dreary 
I  journey  at  the  best  of  times  ;  but,  on  a  raw 
!  February  night — with  the  weather  just  hesi- 
tating between  an  iron  frost  and  a  drizzling 
thaw,  and,  not  making  up  its  mind  on  cither 
subject,  treating  you  to  a  touch  of  both  alter- 
nately—the overland  route  to  Whitccrass 
Street  is  simply  wretched.  The  whole 
neighborhood  is  pervaded  with  a  miasma  of 
grinding,  unwholesome,  sullen,  and  often 
vicious  poverty.  Everything  is  cheap  and 
nasty  ;  and  the  sellers  seem  as  poor  as  the 
buyers.  There  are  shops  whose  stock-in- 
trade  is  not  worth  half-a-dozen  shillings. 
There  are  passers-by,  the  whole  of  whose 
apparel  would  certainly  be  dear  at  nine- 
iwnco.  Chandlers'  shops,  marine  stores,  pawn- 
ehopf',  and  public  houses,  occur  over  and 
over  again  in  sickening  repetition.  There  ia 
a  frowzy  blight  on  the  window-panes  and  the 
gas-lamp?.    The  bread  is  all  seconds;  the 


butcher's  shops,  with  their  flaring  gas-jets, 
expose  nothing  but  scraps  and  bony  pieces  of 
meat.  Inferior  green  grocery  Id  baskeii 
chokes  np  the  pathway  ;  but  It  looks  so  bad 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  rescue  it  ftom  its 
neighbour  the  gutter,  and  its  legitimate  pro- 
prietors the  pigs.  The  air  is  tainted  with  ei- 
halalions  from  rank  tobacco,  stale  herrings, 
old  clothes,  and  workshops  of  noxious  tradef. 
The  parish  coffin  passes  you  ;  the  policemaii. 
passes  you,  dull  and  dingy — quite  another 
policeman  compared  to  the  smart  A  Sixty- 
seven.  The  raw  night-breeze  wafts  to  your 
ears  oaths,  and  the  crying  of  rotten  merchao- 
dise,  and  the  wailing  of  neglected  children, 
and  choruses  of  ribald  songs.  Every  cab  you 
see  blocked  up  between  a  co8termonger*s 
barrow  and  a  Pickford's  van,  appears  to  yon 
to  be  conveying  some  miserable  debtor  to 
prison. 

Struggling,  as  well  as  I  could,  through  all 
this  squalid  life ;  slipping  on  the  greasy  pave- 
ment, and  often  jostled  off  it,  I  came  at  last 
upon  Whitccross  Street,  and  dived  (for  that 
is  about  the  only  way  you  can  enter  it)  into 
a  forlorn,  muddy,  dimly-lighted  thoroughfare, 
which  was  the  bourne  of  my  travels — Play- 
house Yard.  I  have  not  Mr.  Peter  Cuaning- 
ham  at  hand,  and  am  not  sufficient  anti- 
quary to  tell  when  or  where  abouts  the  pl^- 
house  existed  in  this  sorry  place.  It  is  bat 
a  melancholy  drama  enacted  here  now,  Hea- 
ven knows  I 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  Refage. 
About  half-way  up  the  yard  hung  out  a  lamp 
with  a  wire  screen  over  it,  and  the  name  of 
the  asylum  painted  upon  it.  I  made  my  way 
to  an  open  doorway  whence  issued  a  stream 
of  light ;  and,  before  which,  were  rangt-d 
in  a  widish  semi-circle  a  crowd  of  cowering 
creatures,  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
were  patiently  awaiting  their  turn  of  en- 
trance. This  was  the  door  to  the  House  of 
Poverty. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  object  of  my  visit 
was  promptly  understood  by  those  in  author- 
ity, and  that  every  facility  was  afforded  me 
of  seeing  the  simple  system  of  relief  at  work. 
It  was  not  much  in  a  sight-seeing  point  of 
view,  that  the  society^s  officers  had  to  show 
me.  They  had  no  pet  prisoners  ;  no  steam- 
cooking  apparatus ;  no  luxurious  baths ;  no 
corrugated  iron  laundry;  no  vaulted  passagesi 
nor  octagonal  court-yards  gleaming  with 
white-wash  and  dazzling  brass-work  ;  no  ex- 
quisite cells  fitted  up  with  lavatories  and 
cupboards,  and  conveniences  of  the  latest 
patent  invention.  Everything  was,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  simplest  and  roughest  nature  ; 
yet  everything  seemed  to  me  to  answer  admi- 
rably the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

I  entered,  first,  an  office  where  there  were 
some  huge  baskets  filled  with  pieces  of 
bread ;  and  where  an  official  sat  at  a  desk 
registering,  in  a  le<lger,  the  applicants  for 
admission  as  thev  presented  themselves  for 
examination  at  the  half-door  or  bar.    They 
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cstne  ap  one  by  one,  Id  alternate  Bexce,  as 
tbejhad  been  Bummoned  from  the  gcmi-circic 
outride.  Now  it  was  a  yoaog  sailor-boy  in 
a  Gaernsey  frock ;  now  a  travel-stained  ngri- 
coUoral  labourer;  now  a  wan  artisan  ;  now 
a  wevy  ragged  woman  witli  a  troop  of  cliil- 
dreo;  cow,  most  pitiable  Fpectaclc  of  all, 
>woe-begone,  shrinking  needlewoman — 


yoQBf,  bat  a  hundred  years  old  in  misery — 
eTy,  *    *    *     *      '  '       ' 


bat  absolutely  scaraGd  and  scarred 
and  nncerated  by  famine.  The  answers  were 
•Imost  identical :  They  had  come  up  from 
tin  coantry  in  search  of  work  ;  or  they  were 
London  bred,  and  could  not  obtain  work ;  or 
tbe  UdIoq  was  full,  and  they  could  not  get 
admlMion  ;  or  they  had  no  money ;  or  they 
had  nothing  to  eat ;  or  they  did  not  know 
where  else  to  go.  All  this  was  said  not  vol- 
nUy  \  not  entreat ingly ;  and  with  no  ejacula- 
tionn  or  complaints  and  with  few  additions : 
bat  wearily,  curtly,  almost  reluctantly'. 
KThst  had  they  to  tell  ?  What  beyond  a 
name,  n  date,  a  place,  was  necessary  to  be 
eztncted  from  them?  In  their  dismal 
attire,  in  their  death  like  voices,  in  their 
awfnl  faces,  there  was  mute  eloquence 
enough  to  fill  five  hundred  ledgers  such  as 
the  one  on  the  desk.  I  am  no  professed  phy- 
liognomlBt  1  believe  I  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  tbe  street-world  to  tell  a  professional 
bei^ptf  from  a  starving  man  ;  but  I  declare  I 
MW  no  fhce  that  night  pasi^ing  the  hatch  but 
in  which  I  could  read  :  Ragged  and  Tired — 
Dead  Beat— Utterly  Destitute— Houseless 
and  Hangry.  The  official  took  down  each 
applicant's  name,  age,  and  birth-place  ;  where 
he  had  tlept  the  night  before  ;  what  was  his 
vocation:  what  the  canso  of  his  coming 
there.  The  ledger  was  divided  into  columns 
for  tbe  parpose.  I  lookcMl  over  it  To  the 
cauecs  for  application  there  was  one  unvary- 
ing answer — Destitution.  In  tlie  "  Where 
riept  tbe  previous  night  ? ''  t)io  answers  ran  : 
St.  Luke  s  ;  Whitechap(?l ;  in  the  streets  ; 
Stepney ;  in  the  streets,  in  the  streets,  and  in 
the  itreets  again  and  a;;ain,  till  I  grew 
dck.  Many  men  are  liar<«,  we  know;  and 
among  the  five  hundred  destitute  wretches 
that  are  nightly  sheltered  in  this  place 
there  may  be — I  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
pute it— a  per-centnge  of  impo.stors ;  a 
few  whoK  own  misconduct  and  improvidence 
hare  dilTen  them  to  the  wrc'chcdest  straits ; 
yet,  I  will  back  that  grim  ledger  to  contain 
tome  thousand  more  truths  than  are  told  in 
a  whole  library  of  reports  of  parliamentary 
committees. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  admissions,  and  I 
was  inqalring  about  the  Irish,  when  the 
ofllcial  told  the  door-keeper  to  "  call  the  first 
female."  By  luck,  the  "  first  female ''  was 
Irli«b  herself.  She  was  a  very  little  woman, 
with  the  smallest  bonnet  I  ever  saw.  It  was, 
poc^itively.  nothing  more  than  a  black  patch 
oa  the  back  of  her  head,  and  the  frayed  ends 
were  pulled  desperately  forward  towards  her 
chin,  showing  her  cars  through  a  ragged 


trellis-work.  As  to  her  dress,  it  looked  as 
if  some  cunning  spinner  had  manufactured  a 
textile  fabric  out  of  mud ;  or,  as  if  dirt  could 
be  darned  and  patched.  I  did  not  see  her 
feet ;  but  I  heard  a  flapping  on  the  floor  as 
she  moved,  and  guessed  what  sort  of  shoes 
she  must  have  worn.  She  was  the  sort  of 
little  woman  who  ought  to  have  had  a  round, 
rosy,  dumpling  face — and  she  had  two  bead- 
like black  eyes  ;  but  face  and  eyes  were  all 
crushed  and  battered  by  want  and  exposure. 
Her  very  skin  was  in  rags.  The  poor  little 
woman  did  nothing  but  make  faces,  which 
would  have  been  ludicrous,  if— in  the  con- 
nection of  what  surrounded  and  covered 
her,  and  her  own  valiant  determination  not 
to  cry— they  bad  not  been  heart-rending. 
Yes ;  she  was  Irish,  (she  said  this  apologet- 
ically); but  she  had  been  a  long  time  in 
Liverpool.  Her  husband  had  run  away  and 
left  her.  She  had  no  children.  She  could 
have  borne  it  better,  she  said,  if  she  had.  She 
had  slept  one  night  before  In  the  *'  Institu- 
tion ''  (she  prided  herself  a  little  on  this  word, 
and  used  it  pretty  frequently),  but  she  had 
been  ashamed  to  come  there  again,  and  had 
slept  one  night  in  the  workhouse  and  three 
nights  in  the  streets.  The  superintendent 
spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  told  her  she  should 
be  sheltered  in  the  Refuge  for  a  night  or  two 
longer;  and  that  then  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  would  be  to  make  her  way  to  Liver- 
pool again.  **But  I  can*t  walk  it,  indeed," 
cried  the  little  woman;  "I  shall  never  be 
able  to  walk  it  O,  dear!  O,  dear!"  The 
valorously  sere  wed-up  face  broke  down  all 
at  once  ;  and,  as  she  went  away  with  her 
ticket,  I  heard  her  flapping  feet  and  meek 
sobs  echoing  through  the  corridor.  Sh**  did 
not  press  her  story  on  us.  She  'lid  not  whine 
for  sympathy.  She  seemed  a^ham* d  of  h<r 
grief.  Was  this  little  woman  a  humbug,  i 
woudcr  ? 

A  long  lank  man  in  black  mud  came  up 
afterwards ;  whose  looks  seemed  fluttering; 
between  the  unmistakeable  ''  ragged  and 
tired "  and  an  ominous  "  ragged  and  des- 
perate." I  shall  never  forget  his  hands  as 
he  held  them  across  on  the  door-sill— long, 
emaciated,  bony  slices  of  integument  and 
bone.  They  were  just  the  hands  a  man  might 
do  some  mischief  to  himself  or  some  one  else 
with,  and  be  sorry  for.  I  shall  never  forget, 
either,  the  ropt  eager  gaze  with  which  he  re- 
garded, almost  devoured,  the  fire  in  the  oflSce 
grate.  He  answered  the  questions  addressed 
to  him,  as  it  were  mechanically,  and  without 
looking  at  his  interlocutor.  His  whole  atten- 
tion, wishes,  thoughts,  being  centred  in  tho 
blazing  coals.  He  seemed  to  hug  himself  in 
,  the  prospective  enjoyment  of  the  warmth ; 
to  be  greedy  of  it.  Better  the  fire  there, 
than  the  water  of  tbe  dark  cold  river.  I 
was  not  sorry  when  he  received  his 
ticket ;  and,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
fire,  went  hhulfling  away.    He  frightened  mn. 

I  was    informed    by  the    superintendent 
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(a  frank  ppokcn  mllitarj  man,  who  had  lost 
a  leg  io  the  Caffrc  war),  that,  as  a  rale,  the 
duration  of  the  shelter  extended  by  the  societj 
is  limited  to  three  nights  to  Londoners,  and 
to  seven  nights  to  country  people.  In  special 
cases,  however,  special  exceptions  are  made ; 
and  every  disposition  is  shown  to  strain  a 
point  in  favour  of  those  weary  wanderers, 
and  to  bear  with  them,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  justice  to  others.  A  ration  of  eight 
ounces  of  bread  is  given  to  each  admitted 
person  on  entrance,  another  ration  when 
they  leave  between  eight  and  nine  the  next 
morning. 

Accompanied  by  the  secretary  and  the 
superintendent,  I  was  now  shown  the  dormi- 
tories. We  visited  the  men's  side  first.  Pass- 
ing a  range  of  lavatories,  where  each  inmate 
is  required  to  wash  his  face,  neck,  and 
arms ;  hot  water  being  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  we  ascended  a  wooden  staircase,  and 
came  into  a  range  of  long,  lofty,  barn-like 
rooms,  divided  into  sections  by  wooden  pil- 
lars. An  immense  stove  was  in  the  centre, 
fenced  in  with  stakes ;  and,  in  its  lurid  hospi- 
table ligrht,  I  could  fancy  the  man  in  black 
and  some  score  more  brothers  in  misery, 
greedily  basking.  Ranged  on  either  side  were 
long  rows  of  bed-places,  trough -like,  grave- 
like, each  holding  one  sleeper.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  society  (it  has  been  in  existence 
more  than  thirty  years)  the  inmates  slept 
on  straw  :  but,  as  this  was  found  to  possess 
many  drawbacks  to  health,  cleanliness,  and 
to  otfer  danger  from  fire,  mattresses  stufiicd 
with  bay  and  covered  with  waterproofing, 
which  can  be  washed  and  aired  with  facil- 
ity, have  been  substituted.  Instead  of 
blankets,  which  harbour  vermin  and  are 
besides  less  durable,  there  arQ  ample  cov- 
erlets of  Basil  leather,  warm  and  substantial. 
With  these ;  with  the  ration  of  bread  ;  with 
genial  warmth,  the  objects  sought  for  arc 
attained.  It  is  not  an  hotel  that  is  required. 
The  lightest  modicum  of  luxury  would  cor- 
roborate Pragmos,  and  be  an  encouragement 
to  the  worthless,  the  idle,  and  the  depraved. 
The  Refuge  competes  with  no  lodging-house, 
no  thieves'  kitchen,  no  tramps'  boozing-ccllar; 
but  it  is  a  place  for  a  dire  corporeal  necessity 
to  be  ministered  to,  by  the  simplest  corporeal 
requisites.  A  roof  to  shelter,  a  bed  to  lie  on, 
a  fire  to  warm,  a  crust  to  eat— these  are  offered 
to  thoRc  who  have  literally  nothing. 

By  the  flickering  gas,  which  is  kept  burn- 
ing all  night,  I  stood  with  my  back  to  one  of 
the  wooden  pillars,  and  looked  at  this  sad 
scene.  The  bed-places  were  rapidly  filling. 
Many  of  the  tireo-out  wayfarers  bad  already 
sunk  into  sleep ;  others  were  sitting  up  in 
bed  mending  their  poor  rags ;  many  lay 
awake,  l)ut  perfectly  mute  and  quiescent. 
Ah  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  almost,  there 
were  more  ranges  of  troughs,  more  reclining 
heaps  of  ra^  I  shifted  ray  position  ner- 
vously as  I  found  mvself  within  range, 
wherever  I  turned^  of  innumerable  eyes, — 


eyes  calm,  fixed,  brooding,  hopeless.  Who  has 
not  had  this  feeling,  while  walking  thronsh 
an  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  prison  T  The 
eyes  are  upon  you,  you  know,  gazing  sternly, 
moodily,  reproachfully.  Ilou  feel  almost  ti 
if  you  were  an  intruder.  You  are  not  the 
doctor  to  heal,  the  priest  to  console,  the  Lady 
Bountiful  to  relieve.  What  right  have  yoa 
to  be  there,  taking  stock  of  human  miteno, 
and  jotting  down  sighs  and  tears  in  your 
note-book  T 

I  found  the  surgeon  at  a  desk  by  the  fire. 
He  had  just  been  called  in  to  a  bad  caie; 
one  that  happened  prett;^  frequently,  tboagh. 
The  miserable  case  was  just  being  supported 
from  a  bench  to  his  bed.  He  had  come  in, 
and  had  been  taken  very  ill;  not  with  cholera, 
or  fever,  or  dysentery,  but  with  the  diseaie 
my  friend,  Sharplynx,  won't  believe  in — Star- 
vation. He  was  simply  at  death's  door 
with  inanition  and  exhaustion.  Drunk  with 
hunger,  surfeited  with  cold,  faint  wltk 
fatigue.  He  did  not  require  amputation 
nor  cupping,  quinine,  colchicum,  nor  aam- 
parllla ;  he  merely  wanted  a  little  brandy 
and  gruel,  some  warmth,  some  supper  tnd 
a  bed.  The  cost  price  of  all  these  dM 
not  probably  amount  to  more  than  lix- 
pence;  yet,  curiously,  for  want  of  that 
six-pennyworth  of  nutriment  and  rest,  there 
might  have  been  a  bill  on  the  police  aUtloa 
door  to-morrow,  beginning,  Dead  Body 
Found. 

I  asked  the  surgeon,  if  such  cases  occorred 
often.  They  did,  he  said :  Whether  tbey 
ever  ended  fatally  ?  Occasionally.  Only  the 
other  night  a  man  was  brought  in  by  the  police 
sergeant,  who  had  found  him  bcmg  qnietlv 
starved  to  death  behind  a  cart.  He  was  a  tall, 
athletic-iooking  man  enough,  and  was  nry 
sick.  While  the  sergeant  was  stating 
his  case,  be  suddenly  fell  forward  ou  the 
floor  —  dead!  He  was  not  diseased,  only 
starved. 

Seeking  for  information  as  to  the  general 
demeanour  of  the  inmates,  I  was  told  that 
good  conduct  was  the  rule,  disorderly  or 
refractory  proceedings  the  exception.  "If 
you  were  here  at  eight  o*clock,  sir,*'  said  the 
superintendent  (it  was  now  half-past  seven), 
"  you  wouldn't  hear  a  pin  drop.  Poor  crear 
tures!  they  are  too  tired  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance.  The  Iwys.  to  be  sure,  have  a  little  chat 
to  themselves ;  but  tbey  are  easily  quieted. 
When,  once  in  a  way,  we  have  a  disorderly 
character,  we  turn  him  out,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it."  I  was  told,  moreover,  that  almost 
anything  could  be  done  with  this  motley 
colony  by  kind  and  temperate  language,  and 
that  they  expressed,  and  appeared  to  feel, 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  succour  aflbrdcd  to 
them.  They  seldom  made  frl<*nd8  among 
their  companions,  tho  superintendent  sai£ 
They  came,  and  ate,  and  warmed  themselves, 
and  went  on  their  way  in  the  morning,  alone. 
There  is  a  depth  of  misery  too  great  for  com- 
panionriiip. 
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Tiocbing  the  boys,  those  juveniles  were 
relegated  to  a  plantation  or  troughs  by  them- 
Klres, where  theywcre  plunging  and  tumbling 
•boat  in  the  usual  manner  of  town-nursed 
Bedouins.  I  learnt  that  the  institution— to 
m  afamiliar  exprea-^ion — rather  fought  shy  of 
boys.  Boys  are  inclined  to  be  troublesome ; 
and,  wheneyer  it  is  practicable,  they  are 
wnt  to  the  ragged  school  dormitories,  where, 
■y  guide  9aid,  **  they  make  them  go  to  school 
before  they  go  to  bed,  which  they  don't  like 
at  mil."  More  than  this,  some  parents,  to 
»Te  themselves  the  trouble  of  providing 
npper  and  bedding  for  their  children,  will 
MDd  one  or  more  of  them  to  the  Refuge ; 
and,  where  space  is  so  vitally  valuable,  the 
intradoction  of  even  one  interloper  is  a  thing 
to  bo  e«rvfully  prevented. 

The  Refuge  Is  open  after  five  in  the  evening, 
and  a  porter  is  on  duty  all  night  for  the  ad- 
mlwloa  of  urgent  cases.  The  fires  and  gas  are 
alio  kept  barnine  throughout  the  night,  and 
a  nale  and  female  superintendent  sit  up,  in 
eaw  of  need.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
Reftage  on  Saturday  night,  have  the  privilege 
of  renaining  in  the  institution  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday.  They  have  an  extra  ration 
of  bread  and  three  ounces  of  cheese,  and 
dirine  service  is  performed  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon.  There  are  many  Sabbaths 
kept  in  London :  the  Vinegar  Sabbath,  the 
Velvet  and  Satin  Sabbath,  the  Red  Hot 
Poker  Sabbatb,  the  carriagc-and-pair  Sab- 
bath, the  gloomily-lazy  Sabbath,  the  plpc- 
aod-pot  Sabbath  ;  but  I  doubt  if  any  can  equal 
the  Subbath  passed  in  this  wretched  IMay- 
hoose  Yard,  as  a  true  Sabbath  of  rcbt,  and 
peaee.  and  mercy. 

We  went  up,  after  thi.'^,  to  the  women's 
wards.  The  arrangements  were  identical 
with  tboec  of  the  men  ;  eave,  that  one  room 
ii  devoted  to  women  with  families,  where 
the  partitions  between  the  troughs  had  been 
taken  away  that  the  children  might  He  with 
their  mothers.  We  passed  between  the  ranges 
of  bed-places  ;  noticing  that  the  pamc  mourn- 
fait  weary,  wakeful  pilence,  was  almost  invari- 
ri>l«, though  not,  I  was  told,  compulsory.  The 
only  prohibition— and  safety  requires  this— is 
anuut  imoking.  Now  and  then,  a  gaunt  girl 
with  her  black  hair  hanging  about  her  face 
woald  rise  up  in  her  bed  to  Etare  at  us  ;  now 
and  then,  some  tattered  form  amongst  those 
who  were  sitting  there  till  the  ward  below 
waa  reody  for  their  reception,  would  rise 
from  the  bench  and  drop  us  a  curtsey :  but 
the  ffeneral  stillness  was  pervading  and  un- 
rarying.  A  comely  matron  bustled  about 
Boiselessly  with  her  a^^sistant ;  who  was  a 
ttrange  figure  among  all  these  rags  ;  being 
a  pretty  girl  in  ringlets  and  ribbons.  One 
Kemed  to  have  forgotten,  here,  that  such 
a  being  could  be  in  existence.  I  spoke 
to  some  of  the  women  on  the  benches  It 
was  the  same  old  Ftory.  Needle-work 
at  miserable  prices,  inability  to  pay  the 
two-penny  rent  of  a  lodging,  no  friends, 


utter  destitution ;  this,  or  death.  There 
were  a  few — and  this  class  I  heard  was 
daily  increasing — who  were  the  wives  of 
(^)ldiers  in  the  Militia,  or  of  men  in  the 
Land  Transport  and  Army  Works  Corps. 
Their  husbands  had  been  ordered  away ; 
they  had  no  claim  upon  the  regular  Mili- 
tary Relief  Association,  they  had  received 
no  portion  of  their  husband'a  pay—and 
they  were  houseless  and  hungry. 

I  stopped  long  to  look  down  into  the 
room  where  the  women  and  children  were. 
There  they  lay,  God  help  theml  head  to 
heel,  transversely,  anyhow  for  warmth  ;  nest- 
ling, crouching  under  the  coverlets ;  at  times 
feebly  wailing.  Looking  down  upon  this 
solemn,  silent,  awful  scene  made  you  shud- 
der ;  made  yon  question  by  what  right  you 
were  standing  up,  warm,  prosperous,  well- 
fed,  well-clad,  with  these  destitute  creatures, 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  no  better 
food  and  lodging  than  thisl  But  for  the 
absence  of  marble  floors  and  tanks,  the  place 
might  be  some  kennel  for  hounds :  but  for 
the  rags  and  the  eyes,  these  might  oe  sheep 
in  the  pens  in  Smithfleld  Market. 

I  went  down-stairs  at  last ;  for  there  was 
no  more  to  see.  Conversing  further  with 
the  secretary,  I  gleaned  that  the  average 
number  of  destitute  persons  admitted  nightly 
is  five  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but  that  as  manv 
as  six  hundred  have  been  accommodated. 
Last  year— when  the  asylum  was  open  from 
the  fifteenth  of  January,  until  (owing  to 
the  long  duration  of  the  inclement  weather) 
the  tenth  of  April — four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  individuals  were  ad- 
mitted, thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen  nights'  lodgings  afforded,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  rations  of  bread  distributed. 
Looking  at  the  balance-sheet  of  the  society, 
I  found  the  total  expense  of  the  asylum  (ex- 
clusive of  rent),  was  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds. 

A  thousand  pound<)!  we  blow  it  away  in 
gunpowder;  we  Fpend  it  upon  diplomatic 
foors  caps  ;  we  give  it  every  month  in  the 
year  to  right  honourable  noblemen  for  doing 
nothing,  or  for  spoiling  what  ordinary  men 
of  business  would  do  better.  A  thousand 
pounds !  It  would  not  pay  a  deputy  sergeant 
at  arms ;  it  would  scarcely  be  a  retiring 
pension  for  an  assistant  prothonotary.  A 
thousand  pounds!  Deputy-chafi'-wax  would 
have  spurned  it,  if  offiered  as  compensation 
for  loFs  of  office.  A  thousand  pounds !  the 
sum  jarred  upon  my  ear,  as  I  walked  back 
through  Smithfield.  At  least,  for  their  ton 
hundred  pounds,  the  Society  for  Sheltering 
the  Houseless  save  some  hundreds  of  human 
lives  a-year. 

I  abide  by  the  assertion,  that  men  and 
women  die  nightly  in  our  golden  streets,  be- 
cause they  have  no  bread  to  put  into  their 
miserable  mouths,  no  roofs  to  shelter  their 
wretched  heads     It  is  no  less  a  God-known, 
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man-nf^l';cled  fact,  that  iu  auy  htatc  of  society  | 
in  ^hWU  such  Ihiaxn  can  be,  there  mubt  be 
&omelbin>;  ewenlially  bad,  and  rotten. 

MY  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

IN  FOUR  CUAPTERS.— CUAITKR  TIIK   FIKST. 

I  LEtT  Wiuboroogh  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old  ;  and,  before  I  taw  it  again,  was 
a  matron  of  thirty  ;  but  in  the  interval,  my 
mind*s  picture  of  the  old  Euglish  town 
was  as  vivid  as  ever.  I  could  see  the  wide 
Fquaro  market-place,  with  what  was  called 
its  cross  in  the  centre,  where  the  market- 
women  drew  snowy  napkins  from  the  prim- 
rose-tinted butter ;  where  the  whitez^t  of 
cream  cheese  lay  cradled  in  the  greenest  of 
cabbage-leaves;  where  stalls,  like  altars  to 
Good  Cheer,  bore  round  hampers  of  ribstone 
pippins,  and  baking-pears,  with  pyramids  of 
plums ;  while,  at  the  base  of  the  shrine, 
poultry  cackled  or  crowed  their  unanimous 
objection  to  be  selected  for  its  victims.  I 
could  sec  the  solid  rolls  of  woollen  ranged  on 
the  steps  of  Jubb,  the  tailor,  and,  tloaliug 
above  them,  bright  stuffs,  prints,  and  ribbons, 
all  labelled  at  the  most  astonishing  prices.  I 
used  to  think  that  the  kerseys  and  the  rib- 
bons (so  opposite  in  themselves)  symbolised 
Jubb^s  liberal  range  of  mind.  They  showed 
how  be  could  blend  the  useful  with  the  orna- 
mental, and  proved  that  while  he  challenged 
our  respect  in  his  sterner  character  as  tailor, 
be  could  relax  into  the  amenities  of  life  iu 
his  blander  vocation  of  haberdasher.  Nearly 
opposite  Jubb*s  was  the  shop  of  Sparkes, 
bookseller  and  printer.  It  was  in  his  window 
that  you  beheld  that  engraving  of  the  mas- 
sive square- towered  church,  which  was  exe- 
cuted  after  the  chancel  and  the  southern  porch 
had  been  partially  rebuilt.  The  commission 
for  an  original  drawing  of  the  church  had,  iu 
the  first  instance,  been  offered  to  Roxby  ; 
but,  although  he  wanted  money,  the  poor 
fellow  was  just  then  in  such  request  at 
Olympus,  that  our  townsfolk  selected  an 
artist  from  a  mon*  adjacent  though  less 
classic  locality.  The  engraving  was  patron- 
ised by,  and  dedicated  to,  Lady  Naseby  of 
Naseby  Ilall,  a  countess  in  her  own  right, 
who,  from  her  proximity  to  Winborough, 
made  it  positively  redolent  of  her  influence. 
Sparkes  had  himself  dedicated  to  her  his 
Archieological  Survey  of  Winborough,  from 
the  period  of  the  Romans  to  the  (then)  pre- 
sent time.  The  poem  entitled  Naseby  Hall, 
was  generally  attributed  to  his  pen ;  and 
although  not  directly  proved,  the  rumour 
gained  countenance  from  a  sudden  lownessof 
voice  and  a  premature  assumption  of  spec- 
tacles, by  which  Sparkes  was  supposed  to 
imitate  the  studious  and  abstract  bias  of  the 
poetic  temperament.  He  conformed,  never- 
theless, to  the  innocent  gaieties  of  life.  The 
respective  programmes  of  the  annual  re- 
gatta, th'j  theatre,  and  the  ball  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms — all  under  the  patronage 
of    Lady    Naseby— Issued   from    the    same 
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press  that  gave  the  Archaeological  Survey 
and  accompanying  poem  to  an  admiring 
public.  A  little  further  to  the  left  was  the 
t^loon  of  Perkins,  the  hairdresser,  who  bad 
occasionally  been  summoned  to  thu  hall,  and 
whose  demeanour  was,  in  consequence,  as 
myclerious  as  that  of  Sparkes,  and  incom- 
parably  more  haughty.  Whatever  qualitiei 
Perkins  bad  derived  from  intercourse  with 
the  great,  affability  was  certainly  not  amongst 
them.  He  would  bring  the  tips  of  bis  fingcn 
in  contact  with  plebeian  locks  with  a  rcloe- 
tance  that  painfully  suggested  the  difference 
between  them  anil  those  aristocratic  carli 
with  which  he  was  sometimes  occupied.  He 
would  stand  at  his  door  on  markct-dayi, 
fruwniiig  on  the  London  coach  as  it  wcd^ 
through  the  crowd,  evidently  indignant  that 
democratic  passengers  could  enter  a  town  M 
near  to  Nasebv  Hall,  on  the  simple  condltioa 
of  paying  their  fares, 

1  am  talking  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago: 
but  let  me  speak  of  the  time  for  awhile  as  if 
present.  That  stout,  round-faced,  Fpencered 
little  man,  for  whom  every  one  makca  way, 
is  Mr.  Latham,  our  banker,  the  great  man  of 
Winborough.  He  is  awful,  not  solely  oa 
account  of  his  wealth,  but  because  his  only 
child,  Miss  Amelia,  is  Lady  Naseby *b  god- 
daughter. His  manner  is  somewhat  ofT-hand, 
but  he  husa  kiud  heart,  gives  himself  no  ain ; 
and,  being  a  person  of  real  importance,  is 
indifferent  about  hhowing  it.  He  dives  from 
the  market-place  into  a  little  flagged  coart 
He  enters  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Lamb  the  pastry- 
cook ;  where  I  buy  the  maccaroons  for  CyriK 
and  where  my  feelings  are  often  severely 
tried  by  ravishing  odours  of  pat^  and  soape. 
The  banker  is  probably  going  to  give  a  dinner 
party.  A  tall  gentleman  of  melancholy 
visage  has  seeu  him  enter,  and  reconnoitres 
him  through  the  window  with  vivid  interest. 
At  some  movement  of  Mr.  Latham — wbo  is 
perhaps  pantomimicall  v  declining  goose  pie — 
Mr.  Myers  bhakes  his  head  with  pensive  de- 
precation. He  doubtless  expects  to  be  in- 
vited. Such  an  attention  would  be  only 
humane  to  a  man  of  his  keen  Bensibilitice. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  Winborough  Guar- 
dian. He  let^  you  understand  that  bo  might 
aspire  to  far  higher  distinctions  in  the  me- 
tropolis— but  there  is  a  spell  upon  bim.  Ue 
is  the  victim  of  a  hidden— but  I  must  not 
tell.  Knougb,  that  if  London  have  wealth 
and  honours,  there  is  no  Naseby  there.  For 
the  rc:>t,  he  is  a  barrister,  sometimes  holds 
iin  ast^izc  brief,  and  has  been  known  to 
puzzle  juries  by  a  bird-like  trill  in  his  yoico, 
which  he  has  copied  from  the  countess. 

The  flagged  court  conducts  you  to  the  wind-  j 
ing  and  bustling  High  Street.  There,  with  its 
vaulted  roof  and  massive  window  stands  the 
Old  Hall,  our  Exeter  Hall,  our  cxhibitioa 
room,  our  exchange,  our  theatre.  Mr.  Alfred 
St.  Leon  de  TOrme— the  respected  manager  of 
our  circuit — will  perform  there  to-night,  and 
do  houonr  to  his  illustrious  name  by  his 
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'  MKatioQ  of  Hamlet.  A  few  doors  beyond  ' 
-  blk  cheerful  Nascbj  Arms.  Look  down  its  , 
fail  What  a  vista  or  buff-coated  farmer?.  I 
j  iotiid  with  Bcarliit-coated  huntsmen ;  of 
kacha,  thorougb-brc ds,  and  sibilating  ostlers !  - 
Wbtf  a  ringing  of  bulls  as  you  look  in  at  the  I 
door;  what  hams,  turkeys,  and  pheasants,  ■ 
Mpnded  Id  the  passage ;  iirhat  cherry-rib- 1 
boMd  chambermaids  tripping  down  the  stairs ! 
Igriere  to  pass  by  the  gay  toy-shop,  but  hav- 
taf  fpent  my  money,  I  had  better  pass  and 
Bot  look,  than  look  and  not  enter.  I  shall 
ten  iown  a  narrow  street  by  that  gloomy 
eonerdiop,  above  which  the  name  Ncttle- 
ahip,  and  the  titles  of  the  goods  which  he 
Tends,  are  scarcoly  legible  for  age.  That  is 
the  ilnp  of  our  head  grocer,  und  wine  mcr- 
diuit  No  muEcatel^  currants,  or  drums  of 
Igl  tcnpt  you  in  his  windows.  A  solitary 
cone  of  sugar  in  blue  paper,  or  the  figure  of 
a  mandarin  peers  over  his  wire  blinds.  Yet 
there  alone  can  you  obtain  from  dark  hollows 
under  counters,  or  from  lamp-lit  vaults,  your 
cayenne,  conserves  of  quince,  preserved  gin- 
ger, Midland  Hunt  sauce,  travclird  Madeira, 
and  tavny  port.  White  in  the  High  Street, 
Tibbem  in  the  Market-place,  and  other  novi 
homlnei,  may  resort  to  placards  and  display, 
bat  Neltlesbip  knows  better  what  becomes 
hb  dignity  and  that  of  Pollux  Lane.  For  in 
tliat  lane  dwell  the  vicar,  the  banker,  the 
prittelp«i  attorney,  the  head  surgeon,  and 
above  all,  Mrs.  Colonel  Massingham,  whom 
the  Talbots  from  the  Grange  used  regularly 
iOTidt,  and  at  whose  door  Lady  Naseby-s 
carriage  baa  been  known  to  stand  thrice  in  a 
twelTcmonUi.  And  in  roUux  Lane— I  hope 
I  UTite  it  with  humble  tliankfulncps  rather 
than  with  elation — was  situated  our  house. 

We  liked  it  all  the  better  fur  that  prosaic 
ontride  which  it  wore  as  a  mask  to  its  ro- 
mance. On  one  side  of  the  hall  you  entered 
a  large  oak-panellod  room,  with  a  high 
cured  mantel-piece,  and  nn  ample  hearth — 
die  fpot  on  which  young  Captain  Farr,  mad 
with  jealous  rage,  fell  slain  by  his  own  hand, 
•I  the  feet  of  Alice  Joddrell,  a  coquette  who 
rejoiced  in  powder  and  patches.  Her  father. 
Sir  Richard  Joddrell,  Knight,  was  mayor  of 
Wlnboroagh  in  Queen  Anni/s  time.  Often 
ai  twilight,  in  that  panelled  room,  have  I 
fancied  shapes  issuing  from  the  distant 
corner,  ud  flitting  ovor  th'j  faint  gold  bar 
which  the  oil  lamp  in  the  street  cast  upon  the 
diadowed  floor,  until  Miss  JoddrelTs  pliant 
form  seemed  again  to  1111  the  arm-chair— her 
cvelen  head  averted  from  the  tall  dark 
flgnre  that  bowed  moodily  over  the  mantel- 
piece. On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  ran  one 
of  the  qaaintest  and  snuggest  of  rooms — my 
Other's  library.  To  leave  the  panelled  room 
with  its  dying  embers  on  a  winter *s  night, 
and  then  to  enter  the  warm,  bright  little  li- 
hraiT,  was  very  much  like  closing  a  volume 
of  Mrs.  Radcliflo  and  taking  up  Charles 
Lamb. 

There  was  just  space  in  this  room  for  our 


family  circle  and  a  privileged  friend,  gene- 
rally Iloxby  the  artist,  ills  cuthuHiastic 
temperament,  his  sparkling  but  restless  eye, 
and  his  fixed  belief  that  some  great  potentate 
or  peor  would  one  day  discover  and  proclaim 
his  genius,  made  him  quite  a  flgure  of 
romance  in  an  (svcry-day  group.  "NVe  were 
all  to  have  whatever  our  hearts  could  wish 
for  when  Roxby  became  acknowledged  as  a 
heroic  painter — a  personage  whose  influence 
he  considered  fully  equal  to  that  of  a  prime 
minister  or  a  commander-in-chief.  Our  draw- 
ing-room was  up-stairs  to  the  rear  of  tho 
house.  It  commanded  the  garden  with  its 
pleasant  grass-plot  and  sun-dial,  its  curving 
paths,  v/ell-arranged,  flower-beds,  and  a 
secluded  arcade  of  limes  which  belted  tho 
grounds  and  conducted  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  a  somewhat  narrow  terrace  upon  tho 
river. 

CIIAm-:R  THE   SECOND. 

TnE  river  was,  in  my  juvenile  day?,  the  Rcenc 
of  a  celebrated  contest  between  our  port  and 
that  of  II ,  with  which  we  had  communi- 
cation by  steam.  As  this  contest  not  only 
showed  the  public  spurit  of  our  town,  but 
exerted  in  its  results  an  important  influence 
on  our  private  fortunes,  I  will  relate  it  in 
detail. 

A  couple  of  steamers,  established  by  our 
chief  capitalists,  had  plied  for  years  between 
the  two  ports.  The  llritinh  Empire  and  tho 
Albion  were  not,  I  confeg?^,  of  tliose  colossal 
dimensions  which  their  names  suggested.  The 
Ant,  the  Bee,  and  other  members  of  the  penny 
fleet  on  the  Thames  were  Leviathans  com- 
pared with  our  packets.  The  latter,  however, 
sufficed  for  the  thirty  or  forty  passenj;*  rswho 
were  accustomed  to  use  them.  Botii  vessels 
as  they  approached  the  sea — the  Albion  in 
particular — went  through  a  series  of  gambols 
scarcely  consistent  with  their  nominal  supre- 
macy over  that  element,  and  not  ab^•olutely 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  travellers. 
No  one,  however,  thought  of  upbraiding  the 
steamboats  with  these  results.  They  were 
held  to  bo  inevitable,  to  have  their  Ronrce  in 
the  fixed  economy  of  things,  and  to  form,  in 
fact,  tho  only  conditions  upon  which  the  voy- 
age to  n ever  was  or  ever  could  be  pos- 
sible. Judge  then  of  the  wonder  and  indig- 
nation which   filled  our  town  wh«*n  certain 

speculators  at  II resolved  to  start  rival 

packets  between  the  two  ports. 

As  we  returned  no  member  to  parliament, 
and  lacked  therefore  tlie  natural  vent  for  our 
antagonism,  you  may  suppose  that  we  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  which  now  oflered  for 
developing  that  marked  principle  in  human 
nature.  Our  vicar — who  risked  his  neck 
twice  a  week  with  the  hounds— launchwl  a 
memorable  philippic  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  gamblers  in  human  life  who  undertook 

the  passage  to  II at  the  rate  of  eight 

miles  an  hour.  The  new  company  was  every- 
where denounced  for  its  avarice  and  impiety. 
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and  tbti  few  amongst  us  suspected  of  any  al- 
liance with  it  were  peremptorily  ostracised. 
Wlicn  the  rival  boat— the  Eagle — made  her 
J  first  voyage,  we  were  generally  of  opinion 
'  that  some  special  visitation  of  Providence 
woald  befall  her — that  her  boiler  would 
burst,  or,  at  least,  that  she  would  founder  on 
the  bar  at  the  river-mouth.  So  prevailing 
was  this  expectation,  that  I  doubt  whether 
any  amount  of  premium  would  have  induced 
the  branch  offices  in  our  town  to  insure  the 
lives  of  her  passengers.  In  spite,  however,  of 
all  prognostics,  the  fiagle  had  the  presump- 
tion to  arrive,  not  only  safely,  but  an  hour  in 
advance  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  true  that 
this  audacity  was  rebuked  by  shouts  of  exe- 
cration from  the  populace,  and  the  directors 
and  their  dupes  hud  to  land  under  an  escort 
of  constables  which  they  had  prudently 
secured.  But  still  I  think  the  impression 
gradually  deepened— that  a  vessel  which 
could  pt'rform  a  voyage  in  four  hours  must 
be  consid(!red  swifter  than  one  which  required 
five  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  superior 
speed  might  possil)ly  result  in  superior 
custom.  To  meet  this  emergency  the  vicar, 
who  had  doubtless  speciflc  reasons,  for  pro- 
nouncing eight  miles  an  hour  impious,  urged 
the  prompt  construction  of  a  boat  which 
should  ply  at  the  orthodox  rate  of  ten. 
Our  company  accordingly  built  the  Mercury 
which  achieved  a  complete  triumph  over  the 
Eagle.  Nothing  daunted— the  opposition  set 
a  new  vessel  upon  the  stocks.  She  was  to 
cclipsje  competition  at  onco  and  for  ever.  She 
was  to  combine  lightncis  v/ith  solidity—power 
with  speed.  She  was  to  work  with  double 
engines,  and  her  bow  was  to  cleave  the  water 
like  a  blade. 

This  paragon  was  duly  lannchcd  and 
named  the  Victory ;  then  towed  to  London 
for  her  fittings.  On  the  day  that  she  was  to 
perform  her  first  passage  against  the  Mercury, 
public  excitement  in  Winborough  was  at  its 
climax.  As  two  o'clock  (the  possible  hour  of 
arrival)  drew  near,  both  banks  of  the  river 
and  the  houses  that  overlooked  it  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  All  the  wealth, 
beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  neighborhood 
were  assembled  on  the  line  of  route.  The 
expectant  mass  at  a  tournament  could  hardly 
have  been  more  varied  or  more  eager  than  we. 
The  people  spoke  but  in  whispers  or  in  that 
subdued  undertone  which  marks  the  emotion 
of  suspense.  The  interest  was  indeed  painful, 
for  our  townsfolk  had  little  hope  as  to  the 
result  of  the  day.  They  thought  of  the  Vic- 
tory's double  engines,  and  prepared  sternly 
for  defeat ;  nor  had  they  any  faith,  an  before, 
that  Providence  would  concern  itself  to  frus- 
trate the  enemy.  At  length  two  l>oomc<l  slowly 
from  the  old  church-steeple.  The  wind  which 
lay  towards  the  river  bore  to  us  the  linger- 
ing echoes  which  sounded  to  many  like  a 
knell. 

From  this  moment  every  eye  was  strained 
up  the  winding   banks    to  catch  the  first 


smoke-wreath  from  the  approaching  rivaU 
It  was  an  oppressive  thought  that,  befort 
another  hour  was  pealed  from  the  belfry, 
their  fate  would  be  decided.  For  my  park,  I 
almost  wished  we  could  have  put  back  the 
clock,  BO  thrilling  grew  the  crisis.  The  crowd 
bardlv  breathed.  An  elderly  gentleman, 
seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  was  rebuked 
with  a  concentrated  gaze  of  stern nees,  ta  if 
he  had  committed  some  profane  act.  A  boy, 
who,  spite  of  the  solemn  occasion,  g»ve  vent 
to  one  of  those  shrill  whoops  in  which  all 
gamins  delight,  actually  cowered  before  the 
clenched  fists  which  on  all  sides  radiated  tobii 
face  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  to  ite  centre. 
At  this  juncture  a  member  of  the  Midlud 
Hunt,  whose  course  had  lain  up  the  river, 
was  seen  galloping  up  on  the  opposite  huk. 
When  within  ear-shot  he  drew  rein,  and 
shouted  from  stentorian  lungs:  **The  Yio- 
tory's  at  Mallett's  Dean,  and  half-a-mile  «- 
head  I ''  Having  said  this,  he  turned  to  the 
right  and  plunged  into  Lea  Thicket 

The  oracle  liad  been  uttered.  The  crowd 
gave  a  heavy  sigh,  but  it  was  partly  of  rellet 
We  had  scarcely  looked  for  better  news,  tod 
it  was  something  that,  though  beaten,  we 
should  not  be  disgraced.  For  a  few  mioatei 
there  was  a  slight  hum,  which  again  lapii^ 
into  silence.  At  length  a  cry  broke  fortti, 
"  There,  there  by  the  poplars  I  '  Looking  to 
that  curve  of  the  mazy  river  where  groape  of 
those  trees  stood  like  sentinels,  we  saw  a 
trail  of  fire  flash  along  their  clumps.  An 
intervening  hill  for  a  moment  baffled  oar 
view,  but  almost  instantly  the  red  atream 
rounded  the  hill-ba.se.  Not  till  then  did  we 
sec  that  the  fiame— flame  without  smoke — ^ia- 
sued  from  the  black  funnel,  in  front  of  which 
a  tall  slender  mast  stood  defined.  There  was 
no  longer  doubt.  It  was  the  Victory  I  On  \ 
she  came  with  spectral  speed — flags  stream- 
ing from  bow,  ma.st,  and  stern ;  funnel  flaring 
from  her  heart  of  fire.  And  behind  her — 
rounding  the  hill  with  grand  emulation,  and 
with  billows  of  ebon  smoke  blown  behind  her 
like  hair — dashed  the  Mercury. 

'*  Half-a-mile  behind !  '^  cried  one  ;  "  not  a 
hundred  yards." 

"  A  hundred !— Say  fifty,"  replied  another, 
after  an  interval. 

'*  That  was  two  minutes  since,"  was  the 
rejoinder  ;  "  for  see,  neighbour,  she  gains — 
she  gains !  " 

Yes ;  for,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  the 
Victory's  engines  were  too  heavy  for  her 
build.  In  passing  our  terrace,  the  Mercury 
(she  had  reserved  her  power  for  a  grand 
denouement)  shot  by  her  antagonist,  and 
from  the  decks  of  the  former,  till  then  silent, 
burst  forth  the  air  of  the  Conquering  Hero, 
drowned  in  the  hurrahs  that  rolled  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  in  the  pealing  belU,  which 
on  the  mere  chance  of  such  a  result  had  been 
ordered  to  proclaim  it.  I  can  well  remember 
how  I  clapped  my  hands  in  sympathy  with 
honest  Roxby,  who  thought  the  subject  epic 
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in  ili  interest,  and  whose  sketch  of  it  arrived 
it  the  dignity  of  an  engraving.  I  caii  etill 
feeiear  little  Cyril  leap  into  the  air,  waving 
Ui  tiny  fist  in  congratulation. 

I  have  said  that  this  contest^  besides  its 
pnblfe  importance,  issued  in  momentous  re- 
nltito  ourselves.  The  first  of  these — I  may 
Mwcli  tell  it  at  once,  as  vou  would  never 
^aea  it — ^was  Lady  Naseby^s  first  visit  to  my 
parents.  Our  terrace  probably  commanded 
a  better  and  more  convenient  view  of  the 
river  than  any  spot  near  the  town.  So  keen 
uid  general  was  the  desire  to  witness  the 
■teaHH^cCy  that  the  Countess  herself,  it  was 
hinted  to  my  father,  might  possibly  bo  won 
tohononr  him  with  her  presence. 

Dr.  Woodford's  reception  of  this  news, 
tliongk  rather  stately,  was,  it  seems,  sufli- 
cienUy  courteous.  The  due  formalities  were 
exchanged  between  the  casile  and  ourselves, 
and  en  the  eventful  morning  the  Countess 
actnallj  arrived.  Cyril  and  I  had  lain  awake 
hoan  the  night  before,  speculating  upon  her 
■  and  retinue.  We  fully  expected  that 
woald  be  preceded  by  mediicval  horse- 
with   banners  and  trumpets — that  she 


enough  of  the  owner  of  Naseby  to  trust  her- 
self within  its  walls.  She  must  come  to 
luncheon,  the  Countcf-s  insisted.  Fome  early 
day,  and  she  would  of  course  bring  with  her 
the  Fair  One  with  the  Golden  Locks.  So, 
with  some  slight  confusion  as  to  sex.  the 
pecrcps  had  designated  Cyril.  As  to  Cyril 
himself,  she  hoped  he  had  already  found  that 
Lady  Naseby  was  not  so  terrible  a  person. 
She  assured  him  that  she  was  not  married  to 
any  of  those  naughty  giants  of  whom  he  had 
doubtless  read.  On  the  contrary — here  sKe 
gave  her  hand  to  my  father— she  was  a  very 
timid  person  :  too  timid  almost  io  ask  a 
person  of  learning  and  thought  like  him  to 
waste  an  hour  with  her  in  the  beech-groves 
of  Naseby.  Still,  philosophers  were  some- 
times benevolent,  and  might  not  deem  the 
time  wasted  that  conferred  pleasure.  She 
would  not,  therefore,  quite  despair,  &c.  &c. 

Think  of  all  this  said  to  my  poor  tabooed 
father  by  such  a  person  and  in  such  a  pre- 
sence— for  my  mother  had  thought  it 
courteous  to  Lady  Naseby  to  provide  seats 
for  Mrs.  Colonel  Massingham.  the  banker, 
the  vicar,  and  several  others  known  at  the 


would  wear  a  coronet  and  velvet  robe,  and  i  Hall ;— think  of  all  this.  I  say.  and  jou  may 


that  her  train  would  be  borne  by  pages  in 
while  satin.  No  doubt  it  was  a  momentary 
dimppoiDtment  to  see  a  young  lady — she 
leemed  young  to  our  unpractised  eyes — 
attired  in  the  simplest  fashion  of  the  times. 
She  was  in  biigUt  mourning  for  some  dis- 


tant  ndative,  and    her    dress— a    lavender    into  a  mournful  smile.    Better  than  his  wife 


groand  intersected  with  narrow  stripes  of 
Uack — Mt  off  admirably  the  extreme  fairness 
of  her  complexion.  Our  brief  regret  at  her 
simple  attire  was  soon  lost  in  the  undefiuable 
charm  of  the  wearer.  Her  manner  to  my 
father  would  have  convinced  yuu  that  one  of 
her  chief  ends  in  life  had  boeu  realised  in  his 
acquaintance  ;  and  her  smiling  reluctance  to 
sit  antii  my  mother  conseuted  to  take  the 
eoehion  next  her  on  tlie  estrade.  won  our 
hearte  at  once.  She  ad(ire.<:'S'jd  a  quohtion  to 
me,  at  which  I  stivmmeretl  and  blushed,  not 
fW>m  absolute  shyness,  but  because  I  bad 
fairly  forgotten  the  meaning  of  her  words  in 
thefar  mnsic.  She  then  held  out  her  hand  to 
Cyril,  tojed  admirably  with  his  light  golden 
eorlf,  and  made  him  share  her  hassock,  with 
a  foot  so  captivating  in  its  chaussure  of  black 
■ilk  and  morocco,  that  it  seemed  quite  im- 
posable  it  could  ever  have  trampled  upon 
£^ut8  in  the  unfeeling  way  a.«cribed  to  it  by 
report  Censorious  people  might  call  Lady 
Kaseby  a  flirt,  and  say  that  she  cared  only 
for  excitement,  for  archery-meetings,  races, 
and  private  theatricals.  To  us  this  was  as 
libellous  as  the  assertion  by  the  same  au- 
Uiorities  that  she  was  forty,  and  that  her 
conrteny  to  my  father  aro^e  from  motives 
connected  with  the  approaching  election  for 
the  shire. 

My  mother  judged  very  differently  from 
thei«  slanderers  when  the  Countess,  on  taking 
leave,    hoped    that    she   would    think    well 


guess  why  it  was  so  hard  for  Mrs.  Woodford 
to  keep  in  her  tears. 

As  the  Countess  glided  into  her  carriage, 
even  my  fathers  look  of  calm  politeness 
seemed  softening  into  pleasant  emotion  ;  but 
the  feeling  was  arrested  midway,  and  changed 


he  knew  the  game  of  the  world  and  the  value 
of  its  counters. 

From  that  hour,  however.  Doctor  Wood- 
ford's position  in  our  town  was  singularly 
changed.  His  religious  doubts,  before  branded 
as  presumptuous,  were  now  lamented  as  un- 
fortunate. Before,  he  had  been  a  sceptic, 
now  ho  was  an  inquirer.  The  policy  had 
once  been  to  denounce  him ;  but  the  vicar 
now  observed  over  his  whist,  that  true 
Christianity  should  appeal  to  the  erring  by 
kindness  and  persua.sion,  rather  than  by 
invective.  It  was  curious,  however,  that  my 
father  alone  reaped  the  benefit  of  thi.-i 
enlightened  view.  We  had  other  doubters 
in  the  town — men  of  no  great  worldly  im- 
portance— whose  diflBculties  were  les.-?  ten- 
derly handled.  I  was  perplexed  th'/n  to 
know  why  my  father's  alxsence  from  church 
should  excite  only  a  kind  of  sentimental 
interest,  while  the  same  habit  in  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  the  druggist,  and  Mr.  Speers  the 
metaphysical  schoolmaster,  exposed  them  to 
fierce  reproaches  and  loss  of  patronai^^.  I 
am  afraid  I  could  give  thfe  reason  now. 

Invitations  to  my  parents  began  to  mul- 
tiply. Their  acquaintance  was  dewlred  by  onr 
best  families.  The  impulse  of  both  my  father 
and  my  mother  regarded  si'parately,  would 
have  led  them  to  preserve  their  secluded 
coarse  of  life.  But  the  wife  hoped  to  disp'd 
her  husband's  pensive  reveries  by  a  social  sti- 
mulus ;  and  he  was  anxious,  on  his  part,  that 
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11  ffhc  should  regain  tbo  positioD  from  which  his 
;■  opinions  had  excluded  her.  To  a  limited  ex- 
\\  tent,  th'Tefons  the  proffered  civililies  were 
I  accepted.  AmoDgst  other  results  of  this 
change  was  an  intimacy  fi;rnduall7  formed 
between  my  mother  and  the  banker's  wife. 
Of  five  children  there  now  survived  to  this 
lady  but  one^the  little  Amelia,  god-daughter 
of  the  counters.  There  was  something  in  my 
mother's  disposition  and  manner  peculiarly 
grateful  to  a  mourner's  heart,  and  this 
quality  was  the  bond  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  Latham.  In  due  tim»>,  Amelia  was  per- 
mitted to  interchange  visits  with  Cyril  and 
myseir,  and  we  became  constant  playmates. 
It  was  uoon  jdain  to  me  that  Cyril  was  the 
little  lady's  favourite.  Ue  was  then  nine; 
she  was  more  than  a  year  his  junior.  Yet 
her  beauty  was  oven  then  striking,  and  Cyril's 
sense  of  it  sufllciently  vivid  to  account  for 
.her  preference.  Her  complexion  was  of  the 
clearest  olive.  Her  dark  eyes  had  an  intense 
expression  of  truth  and  tenderness.  Ilcr 
figure  was  liihe  and  graceful,  and  there  was 
a  demure  quiet  in  her  manner  which  seemed 
to  temper  the  rare  suFceptibilitj  of  her  look. 
It  was  not  without  a  pang  that  I  who  bad 
hitherto  been  Cyril's  twin  companion  found 
myself  gradually  Fupplanted.  lie  was  never 
unkind,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  a  need 
to  him.  If  I  joined  in  the  little  dramas  which 
he  was  bo  fond  of  Improvising,  I  was  sure  to 
be  ca>it  for  the  parts  of  the  evil  mugiuian.  or 
the  ogress,  or  ih'i  implacable  queen,  while 
Amelia  was  invariably  the  enchanted  princess, 
or  the  beautiful  captive,  and  Cjril  the  knightly 
deliverer.  Ue  was  accustomed  to  sketch 
these  dramatic  characters  with  his  pencil,  and 
I  was  sometimes  keenly  pained  by  the  very 
inferior  personal  attractions  assigned  to  me. 
He  could  not  understand  why  I  should  be 
grieved,  since  he  had  always  a  kiss  and  a 
smile  for  me.  Yet  when  he  wound  his  arm 
around  th'i  little  stranger,  and  strolled  with 
her  under  the  limes,  I  felt  somehow  as  if  I 
had  better  not  walk  there,  and  1  could  not 
bear  him  to  say.  "  Come,  Lucy,  we  will  let 
you  !"    That  we  hurt  me  much. 

About  this  time,  Cyril  was  seized  with  a 
fever  so  prostrating  that  for  days  we  despaired 
of  his  recovery.  lie  was  scarcely  himself 
again  when  our  dear  mother  fell  dangerously 
ill.  She  had  nursed  her  sick  boy  with  a  de- 
voted love  which,  indeed,  he  well  repaid,  and 
ber  anxiety  had  developed  very  serious  symp- 
toms of  a  latent  malady.  Yet  our  prayers 
and  tears  seemed  to  prevail.  She  was  restored 
to  us,  though  slowly. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  period  of  my  mo- 
ther's convalescence  was  not  the  happiest  in 
my  whole  childhood.  It  was  such  joy  to  mark 
the  gradual  stages  of  her  recovery — first,  the 
pillowtd  chair  in  her  bed- room ;  next,  the 
transition  to  the  library  ;  then,  to  the  garden- 
parlour,  with  the  window  partly  open  to  ad- 
mit the  summer  air ;  finally,  to  the  garden 
and  the  lime- walk.     Nature  itself  seemed 
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glad  of  her  recovery.  She  had  left  us  for  her 
^ick  room  in  an  ungenial  spring.  She  came 
back  to  U8  in  the  festival  of  flowers,  with  ricli, 
light,  warm  breezes,  and  sweet  odours.  My 
father's  joy,  beneath  which  an  inner  hope 
stirred  like  sap,  shed  a  new  influence  on  oar 
life.  We  trusted,  too,  not  only  that  the  danger 
but  that  the  cause  of  disease  had  been  van- 
quisbcd.  The  sudden  faintness  and  the  keen 
spasm  had  ceased  to  warn  us  by  how  frail  a 
tenure  we  held  our  dear  one. 

One  lovely  Sunday  evening  my  mother, 
Cyril,  the  little  Amelia,  and  myself  had  been 
to  the  evening  service  at  Lea  church,  adit- 
tance  of  two  miles.  We  bad  heard  from  one 
whose  pure  life  was  the  comment  on  bis  doe- 
trine,  those  truths  which  point  to  the  immo^ 
tal  future,  and  which  Si>em  never  so  afl'ecUoK 
as  when  addressed  to  the  lowly  or  secluded 
villager. 

How  minutely  all  that  belongs  to  that 
evening  revives  for  me  now — the  golden  rays 
that  poured  through  the  mellow  twilight  of 
the  church,  glancing  on  the  minister's  white 
head,  then  slanting  abruptly  from  the  pulpit, 
like  a  broken  eun-spear,  bronzing  the  dusky 
pews,  tipping  Cyril's  curls,  and  the  purpls 
ribbon  of  Amelia's  hat,  and  finally  flowing 
across  the  aisle  in  a  rill  of  glory.  Years  after, 
Cyril's  pencil  reproduced  the  scene. 

The  church-yard  comes  back  to  me  dotted 
with  the  returning  villagers — the  peasant 
patriarch  with  his  hale,  cheerful  look;  the 
village  belle  for  the  time  serious,  nor  heedful 
of  the  swain,  blue-coated  and  yellow-vested, 
who  with  bashful  longing,  followed  her  afar. 
I  hoar  my  mother's  gentle  voice  in  talk  with 
some  rural  grand-dame.  I  see  her  smile 
which  more  than  repays  the  cottage-girl  for 
her  offered  roses— those  roses  which,  wander- 
ing from  the  near  garden,  shunned  not  the 
domain  of  death. 

With  light  hearts  we  trip  over  the  stile  into 
the  lane  festooned  with  convolvulus  and  ho- 
neysuckle. Like  thorbees  that  part  from  that 
flower  yet  return  tempted  by  its  sweetness, 
we  children  dart  on  before  my  mother,  soon 
to  cluster  round  her  again.  How  younff  she 
looks!  How  blithely  sh«  talks!  What 
makes  her  so  happy  to-nijiht  ?  Is  it  the  words 
of  solace  which  she  has  beard — the  luxuriant 
beauty  of  the  lane,  and  the  purpling  glow  of 
the  uplands ;  or  is  it  a  sense  of  that  peace 
which  she  has  watched  slowly  dawning  on 
my  father's  mind  ? 

The  lane  now  opens  on  meadows  that  skirt 
the  river,  and  on  the  bank  my  father  comes  to 
meet  us.  There  was  something  almost  in- 
fantile in  the  wife's  reception  of  her  husband. 
She  marked  the  new  welcome  smile  on  his 
face,  and  sprang  to  meet  him  with  oat- 
stretched  hands.  Though  the  evening  was 
sultry,  she  walked  on  rapidly  and  with  a  kind 
of  buoyant  exultation.  It  was  some  time 
before,  at  my  father's  request,  her  pace  slack- 
ened, liy  degrees  her  quick,  cheerful  tones 
subsided  into  a  low,  sweet  utterance,   and 
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froa  th«»  few  words  which  reached  me,  I 
kae*  that  they  wwo  recalling  past  times, 
liWnj  over  a;;aiQ  the  romauce  of  youth. 
Diwourr^iiiK  thus,  they  gained  the  stone  stairs 
Thick  led  from  the  river  to  our  terrace  by  a 
lide-fate. 

Sbe  bent  over  each  of  us  children  as  we 
ptaed  through,  and  kissed  us  fondly.  She 
WM  always  tender,  but  there  was  an  earnest- 
nera  in  bcr  embrace  that  went  direct  to  our 
hearts:  Cyril's  eycs  and  mine  were  tilled 
with  tears.  The  sun  was  Fettinp:  gloriously  ; 
the  crimson  tire  went  slowly  down  behind  a 
Rreen  of  woodti,  while  al>)ve  the  mirroring 
rifer  hun^  fleecy  clouds  of  gold,  as  if  reluc- 
tant to  fade.  All  was  still  cxecpt  the  hum 
of  the  belated  bee  or  the  drip  of  the  boat- 
man's oar.  My  mother  rrut  on  a  bench 
beneath  the  liine-trec?,  and  wo  were  silent. 
At  last  my  father  took  her  hand  : 

*•  There  must.-'  taid  h^*,  "  hi  an  Infinite 
Goodness  over  the  v.'orld  I  Reason,  p^rhup.s 
may  never  solve  the  problem,  but  our  hearts 
are  imer  than  our  tiiought.-.'- 

She  ftavc  him  a  look  of  unutterable  joy, 
and  preftH'd  her  lips  upon  his  baud.  lie 
began  again  to  spoak.  but  she  threw  up  her 
arm  with  a  sharp,  quick  gesture)  and  a  faint 
cry ;  then  sank  gently  backward.  For  a 
mionte  we  deemed  her  entranced  in  sora(i 
emotion  too  sacred  to  hd  dispelhul ;  but 
when,  after  a  pause,  my  fathctr  raised  her.  and 
gazed  into  her  face,  there  wa.-<  no  mistaking, 
even  in  the  de<*pcning  sli-.idows*,  its  marble 
pallor.  He  bent  ov(rr  what  had  be:;u  his 
wife.  A  life  pure  an<l  M'  .-<:d  as  that  of  the 
eammer  eve  had  va[li^.vu:l  with  itj  iatest 
beams. 

CHArTKR  Ti:::  ti::!:h. 

I  WILL  pass  rapidly  ov:r  tlij  cvciils  of  some 
years. 

The  blow  of  my  motli'M-'s  sudden  death 
fell  with  a  different  result  r.p'.)ii  each  member 
of  her  family.  To  my  f.iih-  r.  Urc  whom  most 
might  have  been  feared,  it  camo  the  most 
gently.  lean  s-e  now  tli:it  Ih.^  very  depth 
of  his  love  becamr>  hi«*  coris'jl-.itinn.  Could 
that  lore — nourishe<l  l^y  tlie  virlues  of  the 
lost,  yearning  for  future  and  et:mal  reunion, 
most  vital  when  all  vi^iI)l■J  trace  of  it3 
object  bad  been  swept  away — could  that  love 
be  given  but  in  mock<»ry.  or  is.nie  from  a 
soarce  less  than  I)lvi:i?'.' 

It  was  on  Cyril  that  tlie  j-hoc!:  at  lirst  bore 
most  heavily.  Jle  wept  convul.ively,  and 
for  days  gave  himself  up  to  a  .-ilence  like 
despair.  But  the  wistful  air.  etion  of  his  play- 
male  Amelia  won  him  in  time  to  utter  his 
grief,  and  the  utterance  a^.-'.ia<r"d  it.  Again 
they  walked  beneath  the  lime,  and  now  it 
wa^  the  girl's  c!iildis-h  arm  tiiat  clasped  and 
upheld  her  companion. 

For  mys'jlf,  I  was  at  fir-t  too  much  stunned 
by  the  wound  to  roaliz?  its  severity.  The 
proofs  of  my  loss  had  to  meet  me  suddenly 
and  repeatedly — as  it  were,   at  the   sharp 


corners  of  experience — before  I  was  con- 
vinced. In  the  hall  still  hung  my  mother's 
gaideu  bonnet;  in  her  chamber  was  the 
volume  fche  had  left  unclosed.  I  lay  for 
nights  listening  to  the  tick  of  the  hall-I  lock 
from  my  open  bed-room,  and  expecting  a 
gentle  f.tep  upon  the  stairs,  before  I  kn:;w  that 
it  would  come  no  more.  But  although  the 
worst  was  brought  home  to  me  so  gradually, 
my  grief  was  not  the  less  deep.  Though  I 
strove  to  be  a  comforter  to  my  father,  a  secret 
pining  for  the  love  which  I  had  lo<t  grew 
within  me.  I  longed  intensely,  constantly—- 
as  I  now  feel,  sinfully — to  be  again  with  my 
mother,  to  sleep  and  only  wake  in  her  arms. 
This  wish  to  follow  her  might  have  wrought 
its  own  fulfdment,  but  for  a  visit  paid  us  by 
my  maternal  uncle.  His  duties  as  my 
mother's  trustee  had  brought  him  from  the 
south  of  France,  where  he  resided.  There 
was  that  in  my  face  and  manner  which 
plainly  denoted  failing  health,  and  at  my 
uncle's  entreaties,  I  was  allowed— nay,  com- 
manded, for  I  yielded  most  reluctauliy— to 
return  with  him.  , 

Change  and  time  did  th<^ir  healing  work 
for  me.  I  remained  in  France  for  three 
years,  that  period  being  broken  by  a  long 
visit  from  my  father  and  Cyril.  When  I 
came  back,  Dr.  Woodford  had  removed  to 
London,  and  my  brother  was  at  school.  We 
saw  but  little  of  the  latter,  even  during  holi- 
days, as  he  spent  part  of  them  with  friends 
at  WInborough.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years  more,  I  again  went  to  France— this 
time  to  complete  my  education — and  returned 
to  become  mistress  of  my  father's  house. 
Cyril  was  then  residing  w'ith  him  in  town. 
Greatly  to  the  delight  of  Roxby,  my  brother 
hod  shown  a  marked  bias  for  tht;  career  of  a 
painter,  and  was  now  a  student  in  the  Aca- 
demy. As  for  my  father,  he  seemed  to  have 
grov,'n  younger,  so  genial  and  serene  was  his 
expression.  Cyril,  whose  health  had  become 
established,  was  now  a  Etripling  of  mor.-  than 
twenty.  I  could  not  but  be  proud  of  him — 
of  his  face,  bright  with  kindness  and  intel- 
ligence, and  of  hi.-?  simple,  frank,  bearing. 
Then  at  times  he  had  my  mother's  old  look 
of  placid  alfection,  especially  in  tho.^e  mo- 
ments of  reverie  to  which  he  had  been  jirono 
from  childhood.  Of  course  we  reverted  to 
old  friends,  espfcially  to  the  Lathams. 
Before  long  I  discovered  a  portrait  which 
Cyril  had  recently  taken  of  his  early  play- 
mate Amelia.  It  represented  Miss  Latham 
at  eighteen.  It  recalled  easily  the  face, 
classically-regular,  with  its  pure  tint  of 
olive,  the  clear,  earnest  ryes,  and  the  old 
demure  look  now  rclined  into  a  sentiment  of 
dignity. 

When,  in  a  few  week^'  time,  Cyril  left 
us  for  a  short  visit  to  WInborough,  I  was 
at  no  loss  to  guess  his  chief  motive  for 
the  journey.  During  his  absence  I  learned 
from  my  father  that  the  lad's  intimacy  with 
the  Lathams  had  continued  until  hU  d(  par- 
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ture  for  London.  My  brother,  he  paid,  was 
eomewbat  rcpervi-d  upon  the  eubject  of 
Amelia,  and  bad  certainly  made  no  formal 
diBclosure  of  his  feelings  ;  but  thcj  were 
tolerably  evident,  nevertheless.  My  father 
had  no  doubt,  too.  that  the  state  of  affairs 
was  understood  by  the  Lathams,  whose  cor- 
diality might  be  regarded  as  a  sanction. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  to  write  a 
history  of  myself,  but  I  may  touch  for  a 
minute  upon  an  interest  which — though  the 
main  one  in  m^  own  life — is  merely  incidental 
to  this  narrative.  During  a  Swiss  tour  with 
my  uncle.  I  met  with  my  fate — which,  let  me 
once  for  all  say,  is  a  moBt  happy  one — in  Mr. 
F ,  an  English  barrist(^r.  now  my  hus- 
band. The  sentiment  which  woke  to  life 
amid  the  romance  of  lake  and  mountains, 
had  in  a  ft-w  months  grown  hardy  enough 
to  brave  the  dull  skies  of  England  and 
to  knock  pertinaciously  at  the  door  of  a 
prosaic  London   house.    To  diifmiss  figure, 

Mr.  F became  a  guest  at  our  fireside.   On 

the  night  of  Cyril's  expected  return,  he  had 
spoken  to  me  such  words  as— when  the  hearer 
can  echo  them — make  the  epoch  of  life.    Mr. 

F had  taken  his  leave,  and  1  was  sitting 

alone,  lost  in  delicious  musing,  my  feet  on  the 
fi>nder,  when  the  door  opened  abruptly,  and 
Cyril  entered. 

His  look  was  so  haggard,  the  voice  in  which 
he  utttTcd  his  brief  greeting  was  so  husky, 
the  lips  that  ki?Ped  me  formed  so  mechanically 
into  a  channel  for  the  f:niile  that  would  not 
flow,  that  for  a  ijjoni;«nt  1  doubted  his  iden- 
tity. *■  What  has  haippvncti,  Cyril  ?"  I  asked, 
approaching  the  chair  on  which,  still  in  his 
travelling  dress,  he  sank  motionless  and  silent 
He  routed  himself,  and  answered  evasively, 
in  a  tone  that  vainly  affected  iudlflTerence. 
Suddenly  his  manner  changed.  He  inquired 
earnestly  for  my  father ;  then  fpoke  at 
random  of  household  affairs,  and  became  quite 
voluble  on  matters  of  trivial  import.  He 
plunged  the  poker  into  the  fire,  remarked 
that  the  night  was  bitter,  and  again  fell  into 
silence. 

The  springs  of  my  love — replenished  it 
might  be  by  my  own  great  joy— welled 
towards  him.  I  knelt  by  his  side,  wound  my 
arm  around  him,  and  reminded  him  of  all  the 
bonds  of  our  childhood.  1  urged  him,  for 
our  mother's  sake,  not  to  shut  up  his  heart 
from  me.  I  spoke  of  the  old  times  when  I 
had  trembled  for  his  life,  and  vowed  to  make 
it  happy  if  God  would  preserve  it. 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  softened  aspect, 
kissrd  my  forehead,  and  murmured,  **Ah! 
Lucy,  you  should  have  let  me  go !'' 

The  words  were  not  meant  for  a  complaint. 
They  had  escaped  him  almost  unconsciously  ; 
but  they  gave  me  a  new  right  to  pl<'iid  with 
him.  Dy  the  time  of  my  father's  return  1 
had  won  Cyril  to  tell  us  all. 

The  cherished  dream  of  his  life — the  dream 
80  sacred  that  he  could  never  shape  it  into 
words — had  been  cruelly  dispelled.    On  his 


visit  to  Winborough  he  had  been  received  by 
Amelia  with  an  air  of  sadness  and  constraint, 
and  by  Mr.  Latham  with  a  cold  formality  at 
first  unaccountable.'  Tortured  by  guspenae, 
my  brother  sought  an  explanation,  when  the 
banker  replied  that,  although  wishing  alwayi 
to  regard  Cyril  as  a  friend,  it  had  become 
necessary  to'warn  him  that  no  closer  relation- 
ship could  be  sanctioned.  j^Ir.  Latham  added, 
that  he  made  this  statement  with  pain,  bat 
that  circumstances  rendered  it  a  duty. 

"  Heartless !  heartless !"  cried  my  father, 
wringing  Cyril's  hand. 

I  had  never  sven  Dr.  "Woodford  so  roused. 
His  sense  of  justice  was  outraged.  He  knew 
well  that  Cyril's  love  for  Amelia,  though  not 
directly  avowed,  had  been  long  known  to  the 
Lathams  and  tacitly  encouraged. 

**  And  Amelia  herself?-'  I  asked. 

Mr.  Latham,  it  appeared,  had  withstood 
Cyril's  demand  to  take  leave  of  her.  My 
brother  remonstrated  and  angry  words  en- 
sued. Mr.  Latham,  by  some  taunt  on  the 
young  artist's  profession,  stung  his  high  spirit 
to  retort,  and  Amelia  had  by  accident  enteied 
the  room  as  my  brother,  with  flushed  cheek 
and  indignant  tones,  repelled  the  affront. 

In  a  hard  sarcastic  tone  the  banker  thanked 
Cyril  for  alleviating  the  pain  of  parting  hj 
a  demeanor  which  showed  that  further  in- 
tercourFe  would  have  been  undesirable. 
Amelia,  who  had  witnessed  my  brother's  in- 
censed manner,  but  not  the  provocation  which 
caused  it.  address-ed  him  in  language  whidi, 
thouj;h  gentle  and  mournful,  conveyed  a  deep 
reproach.  Reproach  from  her  at  such  a  mo- 
ment overcame  the  poor  lad  altogeOier,  and 
in  order  to  conceal  his  feelings  be  took  an 
abrupt  farewell  and  left  the  house. 

I  eufiercd  too  much  on  Cyril's  account  to 
be  very  tolerant  to  Amelia.  ♦'  She  did  not 
deserve  Fuch  love  ''  I  exclaimed  impetuously. 

He  rose,  took  my  hand,  and  said  in  that 
low,  governed  voice  that  belongs  to  deepest 
emotion,  *' You  meant  this  kindly,  Lucy :  but 
do  not  say  it  again — do  not  even  think  it,  as 
you  love  me.  I  have  known  Amelia  too 
long,  too  well,  to  doubt  her  goodness.  The 
knowledge  of  it  is  all  that  consoles  me.  I 
may  have  been  no  more  to  her  than  a  friend — 
a  dear  friend  ;  I  never  may  be  more  ;  but  I 
can  be  grateful  to  her  for'the  past.  While 
trusting  in  herself,  I  can  even  bear  to  know 
that  she  was  not  destined  for  me.  I  can  hope 
and  strive.  'Wiihout  that  trust  I  do  not  think 
1  could." 

lie  then  told  us  that  ho  had  written, 
asking  her  forgiveness  for  the  angry  words 
which  he  had  uttered  to  her  father,  and  beg- 
ging a  reply,  however  brief,  to  soften  the 
anguish  of  buch  a  separation.  He  said  no 
more  upon- the  subject,  but  for  days  after 
when  the  postman's  knock  was  heard  I 
marked  a  quick  tremor  shook  over  the  fixed 
calm  of  his  face.  It  was  still  more  sad  to 
note  the  listless  quiet  with  which  he  took  up 
his  letters  in  that  further  season  when  hope 
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liAd  sickened  tbe  heart,    Ai  long^tti  < 
odtMOTBin^  tbe  post  brongbt  bjm  tho  VVld*  | 
toiMgb    GuardmQ.    We  b^ppeced    to    be  | 
ilooc      After  a  fow   minutee*   perusal  he 
riJenily  h&aded  me  the  paper,  directing  me 
wi(k  his  fins^T  to  one  abort  paragraph.     It  I 
told  with  all  the  traD^pareatmyatery  of  prt>-  | 
ftQclftl  j^o^ip  that  **  uolesg  rumour  were  more 
thuk  ordmurily  faitblea^,  txn  eloquent  dJvme 
Vill  kaowQ  at  Winboroagl*  might  Ebortly  be  | 
tnaected  to  lead  to  the  hytuuaoal  altar  the 
«ij   dit lighter    of  Mr,    L— ,  tbts    eraloetit; 
Ijt&ker/' 

I  could  only  utter  "  Cyril,"  atidclmg  tohi?^ ! 
erect  steady  form,  i\a  ir  I  hwtl  mo^t  needtd 
eonfoTL 

'*  God  bicBs  her  l  ^'  be  euld  nrier  a  pau^e  \ 
hi*  Toiec  was  ecarcely  ahuva  a  whisper,  but 
clea»r  and  Brm* 

I  ooQld  Qot  restrain  myself  *'  Sbe  ha-^  • 
dealt  fiilfiely  with  you!'^  1  cried.  [ 

'*  I  think  nol,"  he  aoBwered  ;  *■  but  wero  It : 
to,  I  should  sif  LI  sisiy  God  bli^ea  her— ^be  would 
then  need  it  more/' 

Mr,  Latbam^fl  changed  conduct  to  Cyril 
ieemed  aow  accoimted  for.    We  had  before  I 
learned   that  Lady    Naatby— by  tbia  time  ' 
»dr»uc<d  in  life,  and  lately  r^^covcrcd  from 
wewtPi  ijJaess^^bad  passed  loto  a  Ftate  of, 
hypocbottdrln  wbtoh  she  was  pleaesed  to  term  | 
religlotu  conviction.    To  expiate  the  sin  of  % 
life  whose  pleanureH  and  j^raeo.^  had  b^!€n  ' 
niperflclal,  she  bad  become  an  a^t^ttc  and  a  ' 
bigot    Her  coatritioo.  ev^a  Iboagh  i^incero, 
via  aa  merely  external  as  thij  cnjoymenta  j 
and  lbs  chariBB  which  fibe  bad  aijjur*!d,    Ou  | 
tbq  death  of  the  old  ricar  s^be  bud  bceo  ia- 
flaeatial  In  the  appointirtont  of  bin  Fucccs^^or 
—a  teacher  who  con  f on  ruled  penance  with  re-  ^ 
peatance  to  bcr  hcart*s  conli^nt,     Wtiat  I 
Ibea  sarmi«ed  wafl  aftcr^\  arda  proved.    Lady  | 
N*^b/,  who^e  will  wa|  la^v^  to  Mr.  Latham,  > 
had  endeavored  in  promntc  n,  union  betv^pca  ' 
the  new  vicar  nod  b'.>r  god-dnugbter  Amelia.  . 
Cyril  had  bimei-'U  found  Lhln  g<-ntlemau  a 
ravoared  and  vmti  an  inlimate  guest  at  Mr.  i 
LatliAa'fl  table.  | 

My  hntbLr  went  out  that  day ;  bow  lie  I 
puM  it  I  nert^r  kuew,  but  whenlic  returued  | 
there  wu  a  placidity,  almu^t  a  cheerfnlncF^,  '■ 
m  hh  inantLi.T  tbat  tobt  of  a  fitruggli>  under^ , 
gone  aod  ended.  jMy  f^itb^rr  and  myijulf  i 
■h^tained  from  all  ^E^fe^emJe  to  it.  It  wa--^  ■ 
oofj  by  a  c^rbiin  gentlcut?sji,  so  to  ppeak,  in  ; 
the  footfalh  of  our  thougbta  that  one  could 
have  guesned  thcro  was  a  grief  to  be  ttoded  ■  ! 
It  wa-*  oaly  liy  tb'i  .^of  tn'if's  of  Cyrtra  look , 
thftt  yo'i  r"  ili  biLve  toJd  that  tendance  wai* , 
imderttood.  j 

nun  en  titi;  i  ouutu*  : 

^*'    *'i;^t   tlm*i   tbnrf^   was  no  railway  to  | 
'*.  >UMv.wUgb,    and    wo     tvero     consequently 
almoift  entirely  cat  off  from  its  interests  ami 
it?  newi<,     Cyril's  youairer  fri<-nd6  there  either 
reroovod  or  became  a]j«orbod  in  the  pursuit**  j 
of  life,  and  all  communicationB  from  the  old  j 
towa  gradually  ccasod.  I 


The  morning  after  the  events  just  related 
found' Cyril  early  in  bis  stndio.  From  thai 
time  his  labours,  interrupted  for  monibB, 
were  »leadiiy  reamed.  It  wiis  a  det-p  in- 
terest for  ns,  as  yean?  went  by,  to  watcll  the 
yonnjj  artlst'a  advance.  The  first  book  that 
^je  illnstrated,  bia  Qr«t  picture  tn  the  exblbi- 
tion^  the  first  generous  criticism  that  pointed 
out  bla  ripening  genius^  were  all  epocbij  in 
our  family  history.  The  world  now  knows 
bla  pictures  well — those  *itonefl  of  flreaide 
bappia^s  aad  domestic  heroism  which  have 
touched  and  cbt^ored  many  a  spectator. 

Not  even  in  his  art  did  Uydl  make  any 
consoious  nlia.sion  to  tbo  one  mi^mory  which 
I  knew  bad  never  left  him*  If  in  child  or 
maiden  I  cauf^bt  glimp^sof  it,  the  ei^pres- 
piou,  not  the  features,  revealed  Ibem.  They 
were  tbe  reconh  of  an  lalluence  unknown 
even  to  bicQjself, 

Time  rolled  by  ;  I  was  a  wife  and  a 
mother.  In  hii^  own  circle,  whether  sharing 
in  my  cbildreu'H  Karnes,  or  surrounded  by 
that  true  brotherhood  of  gcnins  who  own  a 
new  tie  in  dcatTved  succeiW,  Cyril  was  still 
the  aame,  equable  aud  genial,  though  never 
hilarious. 

One  May  cvening^a  balmy  evetiin^,  that 
almost  redeemed  the  character  of  tiie  month 
^he  entered  our  little  parlour  at  Kensing- 
ton, My  husband  was  at  the  time  reading 
aload  a  notice  of  Cyrir^  new  picture  just 
exhibited,  and  then  con><idered  biii  master- 
piece. We  WLdoomed  him,  therefore,  with 
more  than  iwnal  happiness.  lie  looked 
happy  hi  mate  If,  There  was  in  bis  face  the 
restful  joy  of  otin  who  had  achii^ved  honour 
bravely  to  use  it  nobly^a  t\i^Vmg  this  an 
diatincl  from  vanity  or  pride,  that  it  conMiats 
with  tbe  very  humblest  momeula  of  man's 
experience* 

*'  My  visit  mixbt  hardly  have  baen  so  wel* 
come,-'  said  Cj^rll  to  my  hn^^band,  ''had  you 
forej^een  ils^  object.  That  is  nothing  hm  than 
to  rob  you  of  your  wife  fur  a  weok," 

He  then  toI<l  us  that  thirre  had  F^prnnff  up 
within  him  a  mdden  and  peremptory  y^jaro* 
ing— a  lbiT?t.  be  ctilkd  it— if>  jiee  Win- 
borough  and  tbe  bauutti  of  hi?  childhood  once 
a^Tfiin,  and  in  company  with  biii  M^^ter.  My 
kind  huaband*!*  consi^nt  wa.t  rijadily  gained. 
Our  preparations  wito  hastily  m'n\i\  and  on 
tbe  afternoon  of  tbe  folloiviug  th\y  we  were 
whirling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
toward??  otir  lirj^t  home. 

It  pei^m^^d  ? trail pe  to  me  to  desert  the  old 
coach-road  by  which »  many  years  ben^re,  I 
ha/l  travelled  to  Loudon  ;  FtranK'\  iij-tt:ad  of 
no(>ky  village  iuna,  with  bu?;om.  apron* 
smoothing  land  lad  iuH,  lo  find  tLUe-roofed, 
nakf^d-lookinjj  htationi  —  Innovationa  from 
which  at  that  lime  tbo  old  terrtloriAl 
families  of  troes  and  flowers  stood  disdain- 
fully aloof.  When  we  approached  towns,  I 
sighed  in  vain  for  tbe  winding  born  and  tiie 
clatter  over  tbe  stones,  and  felt  hurt  at  tbe 
usurpation  of  tb«.'  railway-bell   and  whistle. 
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I  would  have  found  overy  milc-stono  leading 
to  dear  old  WinborouKh  just  as  I  bad  left  it. 
Cyril,  who  had  seun  the  place  more  recently, 
was  prepared  for  changes,  but  they  pained 
me  extremely. 

At  the  end  of  our  journey — it  was  then 
night — I  could  scarcely  set  foot  In  the  Naseby 
Arms  omnibus,  from  a  sense  that  it  had 
injuriously  displaced  the  defunct  Monarch 
coach.  I  was"  positively  wroth  to  sec  the 
quaint,  red-bricked  Naseby  Arms  of  yore 
now  fronted  with  stucco  and  lnm?formed 
into  an  hotel.  The  chamber-maids  of  past 
days  hud  been  lively  and  pmiling  ;  the  new 
ladies  of  the  bcd-cbambcr  wi»rc  reyerved  and 
mincing.  The  waiters  of  old  ran  about  in 
jackets,  and  cried  "comin;r!*'  Their  mic- 
cessors,  grave  in  tailed  coats  and  starch, 
glided  before  you  like  phosts,  and.  like  them, 
waited  until  you  broke  the  spell  of  silence  by 
speaking  first.  It  was  not  until  Cyril  and  I 
wore  seated  in  a  snug  room  at  our  little  tea- 
table  that  my  spirits  revived.  The  llrj't 
thing  that  did  me  good  was  the  sight  of  a 
venerable  urn  of  obsolete  shape  and  battered 
sides.  Shortly  after,  the  waiter  brought  us 
tea-cakes  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  tlie  district, 
and  emitting  a  scorched,  oveny  sort  of  per- 
fume. Had  the  scent  been  that  of  heliotrope, 
violet,  or  Terhcna,  it  could  not  so  have 
touched  me.  That  long  lost  odour  st-nt  me 
bnck  to  the  bright  wide-ranged  grate  of  the 
kitchen  in  Pollux  Lane.  I  am  not  nj-ham«.'d 
to  t^ay  that  I  wept,  and  felt  that  I  was  once 
more  at  Winborough. 

Cyril  now  told  me  that  while  entering  the 
inn  he  had  ocen  recognised  by  Hoxby  the 
artist.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  my  brother 
had  a.«ked  this  old  friend  to  join  us.  He  had 
gone  home — as  I  surmised,  for  purposes  of 
the  toilet ;  but  they  must  have  been  nccom- 
plii-hed  rapidly,  as  be  presented  himself  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  dear  old  man  was  much 
altered.  His  hair  was  grey,  his  face  plouph<  d 
up  in  anxious  lines,  and  he  had  contracted  a 
stoop.  Kut  for  the  quick  vivacious  eye,  I 
might  not  have  known  him.  Without  at  first 
noticing  me,  he  seized  Cyril's  hands,  worked 
them  as  if  they  had  been* handles  of  a  pump, 
and  laughed  till  he  cried  while  ppeakiug  of 
his  former  pupil's  success.  *•  I  knew  he  had 
it  in  him  !  '*  he  shouted  cxultingly. 

Touching  on  his  own  prospects  the  good 
man  was  somewhat  suliducd.  HIh  nature  was 
too  buoyant  to  despond  easily  ;  but  he  hinted 
that  the  patron  who  was.  some  day,  to  dis- 
cover his  genius,  was  rather  late  iii  making 
his  appearance.  It  was  not  envy,  but  a 
dawning  knowledge  of  life  as  he  neared 
its  close,  that  made  him  observe  to  me, — 
"  Perhaps  the  nobleman  who  is  to  find  me 
out  ml^rht  have  done  so  before  this  ;  if,  like 
^our  brother,  I  had  painted  modern  people 
instead  of  Homer's  gods."  Of  course,  we 
did  our  best  to  cheer  our  old  friend,  one  of 
whose  pictures  Cyril  predicted,  would  soon 
be  exhibited.     I  thought  my  brother  too 


sanguine,  but  the  picture — a  far  more  fiuihliod 
one  than  I  could  have  expected — wa?.  iu  dae 
time,  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  academy,  and 
found  a  liberal  purchaser. 

Our  first  pilgrimage,  next  day,  was  to  the 
resting-place  of  our  beloved  mother.  We 
then  re-entered  the  town,  delaying  by  a  sort 
of  tacit  undertstanding  our  visit  tu  the  old 
bouse. 

Jubb*s  old  shop,  in  the  market-place,  was 
now  kept  by  another  proprietor.  It  gloried 
iu  plate-glass  windows,  and  styled  itself 
"Metropolitan  Kmporium."  Perkins,  the 
patrician  hairdresser,  had  vani^^hed,  and 
blept,  perchance,  among  unnoted  townfoik 
who  had  never  been  summoned  to  the  Hall. 
His  son,  a  young  gcntk-man,  whose  revolu- 
tionary ideas  might  have  hastened  the  old 
man\s  decline,  had  joined  the  business  of  toy- 
seller  to  that  of  hair-dresser,  and  ditpcneed 
toys  and  marbles  to  noisy  urchins  iu  those 
erst  silent  precincts,  where  his  awful  father 
had  occo  shred  their  locks.  Sparkes,  the  book- 
seller, bad  retired,  and  his  window,  under  the 
sway  of  his  succes.'^or,  was  distinguished  by 
numerous  deuunciating  pamphlets  frum  the, 
pen  of  the  new  vicar.—  The  way  to  the  Pit — ' 
levelled  at  poorDe  TOrmeand  hisComediaoa, 
and  A  Snare  for  the  Young,  directed  against 
the  race-ball,  may  instance  the  commodities 
that  were  to  be  had  within.  As  we  approached 
the  shop  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  we  saw 
protrude  a  gouty-looking  loot,  swathed, 
rather  than  clad,  in  a  very  ample  velvet 
slipper.  The  tenant  of  the  carriage  got  out 
with  difficulty,  thoujjh  aided  by  her  servants 
She  dropped  a  gold-headed  stick  on  whicb  she 
leant d.  Cyril  stooped  and  gave  it  to  her. 
The  lady  steadied  herself,  u?id  a  gleam  of 
gracious  feeling  softened  her  j-harp,  sad  face. 
Dy  that  f-ign  only  could  we  have  re- 
cognised the  oi'.ce  brilliant  Countess  of 
Naseby. 

We  passed  in  the  High  Street,  and  were 
nearing  Pollux  Lane.  1  felt  the  arm  on 
which  I  leaned  tighten,  nor  was  I  surprised 
when  Cyril  said  that  he  had  letters  to  post, 
and  begged  m(?  to  precede  him,  by  a  few 
minutes,  to  the  old  house.  I  knew  that  the 
sulnluod  emotions  of  life  were  surging  on  bis 
firmness,  and  that  he  waited  for  the  tide  to 
ebb. 

We  took  different  ways.  In  a  minute  or 
two  I  reached  the  lane.  The  corner  shop 
still  a  grocer's*,  was  new.  so  dazzling  that  the 
reticent  Nettlcship  would  have  scorned  to 
own  it.  (xlass  jars  with  crvFtalli.sed  candies 
refracted  the  sunlight.  C('nfections  of  fruit 
lay  temptingly  in  half-opf-ned  boxes,  on  the 
lids  of  which  the  pea^-unts  of  all  Kuropc, 
stimulated,  no  d(»ubt,  by  their  propinquity 
to  such  duinties,  were  p'Tforming  their  na- 
tional dances.  I  might  not  have  known 
where  I  was.  but  for  the  measured  thump 
of  the  steam-engine,  which  worked  a  mill 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The 
sound,  60  familiar  to  my  childhood,  startled 
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■     Be.    Sioce  I  fint  heard  it  how  many  hearts, 

|:    hxn  throbbed  with  love,  Rr>c^  ambition,  and 

ij    then  ceased  to  throb!    What  changes  since 

;I    Ihea  had  befallen  empires  as  well  as  hou»!- 

!|    boldj!   Firesideshadbeendesoluted— llirones 

!j    orertarued  ;  but  that  dull  mechanical  pulse 

beat  on  the  8ame.    No  matter,  F  thought.it 

ii  because  man  is  a  spirit  and  lives,  that  his 

rorms  wear  out 

I  was  now  fairly  in  the  lane— that  lane 
wbHrc,  an  a  j*irl.  I  had  so  often  tripped  on, 
haod-iu-handy  with  my  mother.  I  looked  up 
the  arch«t~ay.  closu  by  the  ^urp^eon'H ;  the 
groom  was  busy — as  of  old — poiishins:  har- 
nen.  Then  I  saw  a  tall,  dignified.  Queen 
Anne  mrt  of  house,  picked  uut  with  stone 
and  piurdcd  with  palisadts.  It  was  the 
Lathams*.  The  door  was  open,  and  a  lazy- 
lookiDg  footman  wa.^  taking  a  parcel  from  a 
fthop-boy.  I  saw  within  u  lamp,  like  that 
beneath  whose  cboerfiil  beam  I  had  stood  in 
the  nights  of  long-ago  Christ muH  parties. 
1  noted  the  very  Fteps  which  tlie  boy 
Cyril  would  have  kissed  for  lore  of  the  light 
feet  that  passed  over  them. 

Then  with  a  thrill,  swifter  than  sight  I 
looked  down  the  street  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
yes,  there  it  stood,  the  quaint,  straggling. 
dear  old  hoase!  \Vc  had  already  learned 
that  it  was  to  let.  A  middle-aged  woman 
who  stood  at  the  window  saw  me  approach, 
and  quickly  admitted  me.  I  made  her  uudiT- 
staod  gently  that  I  wish;  d  to  explore  the 
apartments  alone.  Then  I  went  into  the  old 
pannelled-room,  and  into  the  little  library — 
neither  of  them  much  altered  save  for  being 
uafumidied.  I  went  np-stairs  into  my  former 
bed-cbamber.  then  into  my  motlier's,  then 
into  the  drawiug-room,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  grass  plot,  the  lime-walk,  and  the  riv<T. 
Finally,  bent  my  way  to  tho  garden,  longing 
to  nase  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  green, 
tno^arent  leaves. 

Bat  I  was  disappointed  of  solitude.  Turn- 
ing into  the  walk  I  saw  before  mo,  a  lady, 
simply  but  elegantly  dressed,  and  engaged  in 
binding  np  a  straggling  creeper,  ^lie  perform- 
ed ihts  task  with  a  care  and  gentleness  that 
went  to  my  heart,  for  every  leaf- fibre  in  the 
old  place  was  dear  to  me,  and  1  felt  as  if,  in- 
stead of  a  plant,  she  had  buimd  up  a  memory. 

She  moved  on  with  u  h^low  easy  grace,  now 
and  then  delaying  to  root  out  sijm<}  over- 
grown weed,  or  to  free  some  entangled  rose 
which  p«'ercd  up  helplessly  amid  the  tall 
graiMS  between  the  linir^s.  Hut  tliat  I  knew 
the  honse  was  to  let  I  slionld  iiave  supposed 
her  at  home.  At  length  a  thorn-triM.'  that 
hj  half  levelled  barred  h-r  pa^h.  Raising 
her  arm  to  set  aside  th''  intruder  she  stood  in 
a  more  open  spot.  The  ma/y  light  glided 
down  her  dre.is  and  made  a  bright  island 
at  her  feet  As  she  turned  her  face  sud- 
denly, it  met  me  like  a  revelation.  Though 
ycani  had  past  since  I  ^a\v  the  girl  of 
eighteen  in  CyriPs  sketch,  and  though  she 
now  wore  a  subdued  veiled  kind  of  expression. 


I   did  not,  for  a  moment,  mistake  Amelia 
Latham. 

Did  I  see  her  again  with  resentment  or 
with  yearning?  Perhaps  with  a  mixture  of 
both.  Could  hhe  feel  pleasure  in  a  scene  that 
must  recall  the  hopes  she  bad  destroyed  ?  If 
not.  what  brought  her  there?  It  flashed 
upon  me  that  Cyril  would  join  me  almost 
instantly.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

I  advanced  towards  her.  It  was  clear, 
from  her  face,  that  she  had  no  recollection  of 
me.  I  inquired  if  the  house  had  been  to  let 
long. 

*•  About  a  year,*'  she  replied. 

I  said,  in  a  careless  manner,  that  the  place 
was  prettily  situated,  but  forlorn  and  ill-kept 
— capable,  indeed,  of  great  improvement, 

"  Tastes  vary  so  much,"  the  answered, 
adjusting  her  shawl. 

*•  These  old  limes,  I  pursued,  •*  interrupt 
the  view.    They  ought  to  be  felled." 

She  favoured  me  with  a  look  almost 
haughty  in  iU  coldness.  She  could  only 
repeat  that  tastes  varied.  The  future  tenant 
would  of  course  indulge  his  own. 

Then  she  would  not  like.  I  thought,  to  see 
the  dear  old  trees  cut  down. 

She  Ih'nt  her  head  slightly,  as  if  to  leave 
me  ;  but  I  said  quickly,  ••  The  place  has  some 
interest  for  me.  It  ouco  belonged  to  a  family 
that  I  knew." 

»'  Indeed !  " 

♦'  To  the  Woodfords." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  she 
answered  steadily,  •*  The  Woodfords  were  also 
friends  of  my  own.  Have  you  seen  them 
lately?" 

**  Very  lately,"  I  said,  preserving  my  forced 
incognita.  I  could  not  have  avowcd'myself 
without  giving  way. 

It  was  the  who  spoke  next.  She  inquired 
after  my  father,  then  after  Lucy  (mycflf ), 
who,  she  was  pleased  to  say,  had  been 
kind  to  her  as  a  child.  **  Perhaps,"  she 
added,  *' they  may  remember  me,  Amelia 
Latham." 

Still  Amelia  Latham,  then  !  In  a  softened 
tone  I  said,  "'Lucy  will  be  obliged  to  you. 
But  you  have  not  asked  after  her  brother." 

**  What  the  artist  ?  "  she  replied,  busying 
herself  with  a  lilac  bush. 

"Yes,  the  distinguished  artist.  His  very 
first  picture.  News  from  the  Colony,  brought 
him  into  notice." 

»'You  mean,  The  Leave-taking."  she  ob- 
served. *'  that  was  his  first  picture." 

Her  memory  was  better  than  his  sisterV. 

'*  His  last  picture  ha«<  been  much  liked, 
Miss  Latham,  the  ono  called — "  I  paused 
wilfully,  and  tapped  my  forehead. 

The  lilac  bush  ^hook  as  a  low  murmuring 
voice  answen'd  from  it,  **  Old  Times." 

She  was  right  again  . 

In  a  minute  she  looke<l  up  calmly,  and 
walked  by  my  side.  "Tell  me  more."  she 
said,  of  Cyril  Woodford.     He  is  well  ? " 

*•  Yes." 
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**  Aud  happy  T  " 

*'  No  great  life  is  an  onbroken  calm  ;  but 
bo  seems  coDtent." 

'*  And  is  be  still— T" 

**  Unmarried  ?  "  One  woman  can  of  course 
miesB  another's  question.  *'  Yes,  still  unmar- 
ried. He  has  never  forgotten  some  youthful 
ideal,  who,  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  little 
deserved  such  preference.  It  comes  from  the 
romance  of  the  artist's  temperament,  1  sup- 
pose, that,  spite  of  proof,  he  clings  to  bis 
illusion  8till>' 

She  linked  her  arm  into  mine,  and  there 
was  a  pause.  At  last  she  said,  *•  Women 
must  judge  women  gently." 

"True  ;  but  in  this  cape,*'  I  urged,  "  where 
thej  had  been  boy  and  girl  together,  played 
the  same  games,  shared  the  f>ame  innocent 
joys  and  griefn,  the  wrong  was  no  common 
ooe.  To  renounce  for  interest  the  affection 
that  had  dawned  so  early,  was  a  treason  not 
only  to  love  but  to  childhood.  Well,  such 
wrongs  carry  their  own  retribution.  The 
woman's  heart  must  either  harden  into 
worldliness,  or,  if  not,  how  roust  she  feel  as 
she  recalls  the  past — stands,  perhaps,  in  the 
old  spot,  views  the  old  scenes,  hears  in  fancy 
the  accents  of  love  and  trust  which,  except  in 
fancy,  she  can  hear  no  more — knows  that  she 
has  embittered  for  ever  one  noble  life,  and 
that  a  gulph  divides  her  from  all  that  was 
purest  in  her  own!" 

I  spoke  with  passionate  earnestness.  We 
had  left  the  walk.  There  was  no  shrub  or 
flower  to  tend  now ;  but  she  bent  over  the 
moss-grown  dial  by  the  grass-plot,  and  traced 
its  circle  with  her  finger.  "  You  arc  severe," 
she  said.  Then  I  saw  slow  heavy  tears  fall 
npon  the  dial. 

"  I  havQ  pained  you  T  " 

She  looked  at  me  frankly.  **  Not  by  yonr 
censure.  I  was  touched  to  think  that — that 
he  could  still  trust  her." 

She  said  this  so  falteringly  that  I  could 
bear  no  more.  "Forgive  me,"  I  cried,  "I 
meant  not  to  be  cruel ;  but  for  his  sake  I  was 
forced  to  learn  all.  Amelia,  is  there  hope 
for  him?    I  am  Lucy,  his  sister!  " 

She  threw  herself  on  my  l)o.«om,  and  we 
wept  together.  Then,  fondly,  wonderingly,  as 
if  she  were  half-sister,  half-dhild — some  rer- 
dita  recovered  from  the  elements — I  kissed 
her  repeatedly,  and,  her  dear  head  leaning  on 
my  arm,  guided  her  again  into  the  walk.  I 
asiced  her  no  question.  I  did  not  need.  Who 
could  doubt  those  eyes  and  that  pressure  of 
the  band  T 

When  we  wound  back  through  the  ally,  I 
saw  a  tall  figure  slowly  descending  the  gar- 
den-steps. 

"  Amy,"  I  whispered,  "  there  is  some  one 
coming — my  companion  in  thi^  journey,  can 
you  meet  him  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  keenly,  then  down  the 
path,  and  gave  me  an  assuring  grasp.  I 
walked  before  her,  and  met  my  brother 
advancing. 


"  Cyril,"  I  cried,  "  prepare  yourself!  Here 
is  a  friend— a  dear  friend !  "  Before  I  could 
say  Amelia  Latham,  he  had  read  it  in  my 
face.  A  feeling  leaped  to  his  own  bo  intense, 
that  it  might  either  have  been  bliss  or 
anguish.  But  O !  the  calm  that  succeeded, 
the  soft  transfiguring  smile  in  which  more 
than  the  lustre  of  bis  youth  re-dawned.  She 
had  followed  me  with  extended  hands.  He 
took  them  without  a  word,  and  led  her  on. 

I  knew  my  part  well  enough  to  linger  be- 
hind. Their  silence  was  soon  broken.  Thea 
Cyril  learned  how  his  letters  to  Amelia,  and 
hers  to  bim — though  she  was  long  ignorant 
that  he  had  written — had  been  intercepted 
by  hor  father ;  how  the  report  of  her  be- 
trothal to  the  vicar  had  arisen  from  lili 
frequent  visits  at  Mr.  Latham's,  and  ftom 
the  known  wishes  of  the  latter  for  a  match 
which  Amelia  had  always  resisted :  bow 
Mr.  Latham  himself,  before  his  death,  had 
revealed  to  her,  with  deep  penitence,  the 
stratagem  which  had  wrecked  her  bopei. 
She,  too,  had  been  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
childbocd.  In  a  few  days  my  father  wii 
summoned  to  Winborough.  We  were  foap— 
all  members  of  one  family — when  we  loft  the 
town  ;  and  Cyril's  sister  felt,  but  felt  happDy, 
that  she  bad  resigned  to  its  lawful  clatniBt 
a  woman's  chief  place  in  his  heart 

DRIP,  DRIP,  O  RAIN! 

Drip,  drip,  O  Rain ! 

From  the  Bky  beclouded  eaves ; 
Wail,  wail,  ()  wind, 

That  Bweepest  the  withered  leavea. 

Bio  an,  moan,  O  Sea  I 

In  the  depths  of  tliy  secret  caves ; 
Uttor  thine  a^^ony. 

With  tlic  roar  of  tl^y  striving  wares ! 

Sigh,  BiKh,  O  Heart ! 

That  vainly  pookcet  rest ; 
Moan,  inoan,'0  Heart ! 

By  grief  and  caro  opproet. 

For  the  drip  of  the  falling  rain. 
And  the  wail  of  the  wind  shall  cease ; 

Tlio  roar  and  strife  of  the  waves 
Ere  long  shall  bo  at  peace. 

Then  fear  not,  O  sad  Heart! 

To  let  thy  ^'ricf  have  way  ; 
Foi»tliepiVf  that  hidcth  not 

Shall  the  sooner  pats  away. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Swedenborg  and 
the  Swedenborgians  ;  but  few  know  that  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church  (as  this  sect  call 
themselves)  although  based  on  revelations, 
claiming  to  l)e  divine,  almoi^t  a»  improbable 
as  those  of  Mahomet  bimnelf,  is  now.  at  the 
end  of  a  hundred  years,  growing  and  spread- 
ing not  only  among  ourselves  and  In  our  co- 
lonies, but  in  many  parts  of  En  top-  and 
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^  and  thfti  namben  of  intelUgimt 
*ad  CTCD  levned  mGii  tr«  found  i^moag  its 


Swedeaborg  ww.no  valgar  fn- 
He  was  dbtioguUhed  l^y  bia  boci&I 
podtiOD,  hii  eminence  ia  bcIgdco  and  lltcra- 
luvr  ^  ACtire  pursulU  aa  a  nmn  of  the 
world,  ftod  hie  big^  personal  character  dur- 
ififf  kia  wbole  ]lf«.  Oc  was  tZi«  «Qn  of  a 
LatlMnn  biibopt  and  woa  born  at  Stock- 
bttm  In  iUt^eti  bundr^  and  eJ^hCj-eigbt, 
He  diitingniKb^d  blmKlf  in  tbe  phjalcal 
nlcncM  ftud  ibt  practical  aTt^toaacctcd  with 
Ibtm ;  and  hh  rar ioua  wotIcb  In  ns at b« mailer. 
dinuitrT,  and  physiology,  hold  a  hi^b  pluce 
ia  tlie  lfi4^Faturo  of  the  day.  He  rcceiFtd 
hoBoon  from  the  principal  ^i^ntiOc  bcvdie^ 
of  £iin>pc,  mtA  wa&  appointed  bj  Cbarlea  XEI. 
Iniptfetor-Gencral  of  Ibo  Mine*},  as  a  rcKcird 
far  important  Kirkca  rendt^red  by  htm  to  ilrn 
^ag.  The  rajal  favour  was  contlnund  to 
him  bx  Cbarles'a  ftaccessor,  Queea  Ulrica,  by 
whom  he  wat  ennobled,  wUb  the  title  of 
taaroti.  Saeb  wa»  his  life  tUL  thre^-^core  and 
lea,  «bea  be  fuddeoly  reoouDced  the  wnirld, 
Krigaed  bis  public  ofB^cs,  apd  began  to  pro- 
claim hlBcele«tul  m{^sio3f  which,  according 
to  bi«  owa  accouot,  be  bad  rccd^t-d  Fome 
|Mt*  before-  In  tlic  prtfacc  to  one  of  bis 
^yttJcal  irit4t£5es  (Dc  Co^to  et  Inferno)  he 
«yt;  I  wfts  dinlPg  very  hte  at  my  lodg- 
\agB  ia  London^ (this  was  in  st^runteen 
boadnd  and  for Ly- three) — and  was  eating 
bttrtily.  When  f  was  finish^og  my  meal 
I  law  ft  tori  of  mbt  around  me,  and  Ihe  Qocr 
covered  wltb  bidcons  reptUes,  They  dl*- 
appc«red:  tbe  mist  ckart^d  up;  and  I  siw 
plmiQ,ly,  in  th^  midst  of  a  rivid  UghC.  a  man 
nltlnf  latbe  corner  of  the  roomr  who  eaid 
wltb  a  terrible  voice.  Don't  eai  go  much. 
Dttines  agmtn  gath^r^d  around  oi^^^it  was 
ditt'palcd  by  deejrtf;?,  n:^d  I  founa  my=elf 
ilofie.  The  follo^i::^  eight  the  pa  me  mati, 
ndiant  wi  lb  light.  app'Mred  to  ms  and  ?%.ld  ; 
I,  ti&e  Lord,  th-^  Creator  and  ih*  Redeem^^r. 
hATe  cbiwen  ihee  to  explain  vy  mmkiiid  thu 
lawmrd  aod  ^plrltuil  Fenst*  of  th^  Holy  Scrip- 
tarei,  tad  I  tba;l  d'ctat'i  what  thou  nrt  to 
write,  Tbat  night  Ibe  evrs  of  my  innf?rman 
*ere  opeoed.  aod  tnabkd  lo  look  Into  benTen. 
the  worid  of  fpirHs.  and  b^fU  :  and  there  I 
eaw  many  perfons  of  my  acqualtitance,  come 
dead  kflz  b(?i>jre.  a; id  others  recenily.  He 
^Knl  Ibe  latter  y«:ir^  of  his  life  in  pobliF^bing, 
m  quick  i^iicc^E^iOD:.  a  muliitud'^  of  work^i 
icponlDf  hie  qonver^atlcint  with  God.  angel?, 
and  vpiriti  uf  ibe  dead,  a;^  I  de«crib;ng  ri^itf, 
Bot  ooly  to  the  plin^^i*  of  our  tolar  syeiem, 
but  to  the  fixed  »far3  in  tbe  remotest  regione 
itf  tbe  nniTei^e-  He  alvrajs  rpf^ak^  as  an  eye 
or  aa  car  wltae^ :  ^icb'iiwbat  the  Lord 
hathretealedtome;  ^uch  i^what  ibe  angels 
haTC  told  me-  He  r^^bv^^  wi:b  miout^u^^ 
bia  dlalo^efl  and  difputii:  ::i*  with  lb?  Win^^ 
of  other  w^rld= :  d-^^nb-,?  tb^>  p^ratjnal  ap-  i 
pcarmne^.  ba'-lt-.  and  mann-r^.  I  a  a  fcTntllar  I 
aad  mailer-*^ r- fart  w»y,  which  rimind;  uf  df  i 


the  wrlllnga  of  Defoe ;  and  uEes  the  came 
Btyle  in  di.'sorililug  tbe  tbinga  he  paw  and 
heard  ataong  angels  and  epirits,  a^d  ctcq  in 
the  pres^focwof  God  b  lime  If.  All  tbcRoreTe- 
lationa  are  given  a?  tbe  prnot'e  and  illustra- 
tions of  tbi!  mystical  doctrin'js  which  be  is 
commifrfbaed  to  teach,  and  ha  claima  for 
them  all  the  authority  due  to  immediate 
communications  from  heaven.  Hia  vibiouft, 
and  tbe  mystiral  »y?tcm  found i^d  upon  lh«m, 
excited  curiosity,  heightened  by  ib*i  eminence 
of  hie  name.  They  began  to  net  upon  the 
ImagLQatlou  and  command  thu  belief  of  many 
educated  people— for  hUbook?i  vi'ere  writ  ten  in 
Latin  ;  till  tbL'Swcdijfb  clergy  took  the  alarm, 
and  obtained  from  the  gorernment  acommls- 
sign  to  jnijuire  into  bis  bermL^(t.^  Nothing, 
howevpf,  came  of  tbe  ioquiry^  and  sWcdenborg 
wa^  allowed  to  go  on  in  bi^  own  v»ay  nUhout 
molcMation,  Ue  lived  very  quietly  is  a  smaLl 
hou«e  io  Stockholm,  where  ha  hpd  many  visit- 
ors drawn  by  his  writings  from  other  coun- 
tnea  a?  welt  as  his  own.  In  bis  reception  of 
them  he  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  tbe  charltp 
tan.  Hla  chamber  wa^  bung  with  mytftlcal 
picluri^  I  ami,  when  a  stranger,  after  waiting 
a  due  time,  wa*  admltttfd,  the  sage  was  dis- 
covered in  profound  meditation,  or,  uncon- 
scioo?*  of  mortal  presence,  engag*^d  iu  col* 
toquy  anbltme  with  eome  invisiiile  Tkitaat 
from  the  world  of  *piHtB,  Uis  lift?,  however, 
is  admitted  ou  alt  ban  da*  to  have  l>een  Irre- 
proachable ;  bis  habits  were  f^imple  ;  aad, 
bi'ing  ia  ea^y  circymstance.s  he  doL-snot  eeem 
ever  CO  have  turned  his  divine  miMlon  toaoy 
worldly  account.  He  dkd  in  England  of 
apopli'Vy  in  fovenleen  hundrL-d  and  *^eventy- 
two.  at  tbe  age  of  eigbty-five,  and  hh  remains 
re^t  in  the  Swedish  church  In  Eati^ligle  Higb- 
way. 

The  Swf'detiborglan  rcvelatloEH^  and  the 
Strang*?  creed  founded  upon  ihem,  have  by 
no  mean^  been  a  passing  dtilusion,  T bough 
Swed^rnborg's  foliowcra  have  not  made  a 
great  no'se  In  the  world,  yet,  they  appear  to 
have  l^een  gradually  increasiog  in  numbers 
from  tb't  lime  of  bts  death  dovpU  :<>  our  own 
day*  IIL  lLeolo;rical  tenet',  ibougb  at 
variance  with  the  fundam'^iiial  prlncipti^s  of 
Christianity,  were  adopUrd  Id  tiiii*  country 
by  proff^Hed  Christiana  and  creu  by  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England.  In  ib^^  year 
1770,  the  Reverend  T-  Ilaril'-y,  rector  of 
Winwick.  tranjrlated  several  of  his  wcrks^ 
partpcUlarly  que  ot  the  wlld^^J^t  cj  them  all, 
tb^'  treatli:e  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  frf>m  wbicb 
we  have  L'reaJy  quoted  hln  ar-'.oant  of  the 
way  in  wbleb  he  rjcJved  Lh  divjue  misiion 
from  tbe  Up*  of  God  himseir  It  is  ibaid  that 
above  fifty  Ecf*li*:b  clergymen  became  early 
cenv'-rts  to  bis  faith,  A  mon;;  Its  moht  zealous 
votarira  r-as  ib^  Eer.  Mr  Clowei,  rector  of 
?!t,  Jobn'ii.  3Jaache-ter,  nLo.  n^iveribekfj!, 
r'rma'nr^d  iu  com  muni  on  v.ltb  the  eliurcb  and 
held  his  beneCce  till  Lin  death  ia  Ih'Sl,  This 
anomaly  ijeemi  to  bare  ari^^-a  from  tbe  olr- 
cumvincei  that  Swfdr-nborrj  ^Sid  ti'A  rejeet 
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the  aathorlty  of  the  scriptures.  Oa  the  con- 
trary, he  made  tbci^  the  fouodation  of  his 
doctrine^  expoanded  them  io  the  Bpiritoal 
sense  revealed  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  by 
direct  commanicatioo  with  the  world  of 
spirits.  The  Swcdenborgiaos  still  call  them- 
selTcs  Christians,  though  none  of  them,  we 
believe,  now  hold  communion  with  any 
Christian  sect.  They  are  united  under  the 
denomination  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church 
—a  body,  which,  in  Great  Britain  alone  has 
several  thousand  members.  They  have  places 
of  worship  in  London  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  Their  church  has  a  regular 
constitution,  holds  annual  conferences  in  the 
metropolis,  and  has  its  own  liturgy  and  ritual 
modelled  on  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Swcdcnborgian  books  form  a  library 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  More  than  forty 
years  ago  a  society  was  formed  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  and  circulating  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  This  society,  which 
still  exists,  has  been  active  in  its  vocation  ; 
and  the  translations  of  these  works,  with  the 
dissertations  and  commentaries  of  the  English 
editors,  evince  learning  and  literary  ability. 
From  those  voluminous  writings  we  have 
picked  a  few  passages  in  which  Sweden- 
borg describes  bis  intercourse  with  spiritual 
beings  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
worlds. 

It  is  observable  that  wherever  he  wander?, 
though  it  bo  into  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
•universe, — with  whomsoever  ho  holds  con- 
verse, though  it  be  with  the  Supreme  Being 
himself,  with  his  angels,  or  with  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  every  age  and  every  nation — 
all  is  very  commonplace,  and  nothing  is  re- 
moved an  iota  above  the  level  of  our  ordinary 
earthly  existence. 

One  of  his  books— a  goodly  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  society  aforesaid — is  entitled, 
**  On  the  Earths  in  our  Solar  System  which 
are  called  Planets,  and  on  the  Earths  in  the 
Starry  Heavens;  with  an  account  of  their 
Inhabitants,  and  also  of  the  Spirits  and 
Angels  there ;  from  what  has  been  heard  and 
seen."    This  will  afford  several  extracts. 

Swedenborg  visits  the  planet  Mercury, — 
'<  I  was  desirous  to  know  what  kind  of  face 
and  body  the  men  in  the  earth  Mercury  had, 
whether  they  were  like  the  men  on  our  earth. 
Instantly  there  was  presented  before  my  eyes 
a  woman  exactly  resembling  the  women  in 
that  earth.  She  had  a  beantiful  face  but  it 
was  smaller  than  that  of  a  woman  of  our 
earth ;  her  body  was  more  slender,  but  her 
height  was  equal.  She  wore  on  her  head  a 
linen  cap,  which  was  put  on  without  art,  but 
yet  in  a  becoming  manner.  A  man  also  was 
presented  to  view,  who  was  more  slender  in 
body  than  the  men  of  our  earth  are.  lie  was 
clad  in  a  garment  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
closely  fitted  to  his  body,"  and  so  forth.  Ho 
also  saw  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  Ac,  Notwith- 
standing the  nearness  to  the  sun  the  tem- 


perature was  moderate ;  a  phenomenon  for 
which  Eupposablc  scientific  reasons  are 
assigned. 

Then  he  went  to  Jupiter.  But  ho  did  not 
(like  Voltaire  in  his  Micromegas)  find  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  immense  planet  were 
giants.  He  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Jupiter  **are  distinguished  into  nations, 
families,  and  houses,  and  that  no  onr  coveti 
another's  property.  When  I  would  have  told 
them  that  on  this  earth  there  are  wan, 
depredations,  and  murders,  they  instantly 
turned  away  from  me  and  expressed  ave^ 
sion."  Here  we  are  reminded  of  Gulliver's 
journey  to  Brobdingnag.  When  Gullivcrbai 
given  the  king  of  that  country  his  bitterly 
satirical  description  of  Europe,  his  majesty 
replies,  '*  Your  natives  must  be  tba  most 
pernicious  race  of  little  odious  vermin  that 
nature  ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  The  people  of  Jupiter,  we  are 
further  told,  ^*  do  not  walk  erect,  nor  creep  on 
all  fours,  but,  as  tbey  go  along,  they  assist 
themselves  with  their  hands,  and  alternately 
half  elevate  themselves  on  their  f^et,  and  also 
at  every  third  step  turn  the  face  sideways  tad 
behind  them,  and  at  the  same  time  bend  tlu 
body  a  little,  for  it  is  thought  indecent  to  be 
seen  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  with  the 
face  in  front."  These  good  people,  moreover, 
sit  cross-legged.  They  who  live  in  warm 
climates  go  naked,  but  all  are  perfectly  chaste. 
When  tliey  lie  in  bed  they  turn  their  faces 
forward,  but  not  towards  the  wall,  **  because 
they  believe  that  in  turning  the  face  forward 
they  turn  it  to  the  Lord,  but  when  backward 
they  avert  it  from  the  Lord.  I  have  some- 
tim('s(add8Swedenborg)whon  in  bed  observed 
in  myself  such  a  direction  of  the  face,  but  I 
never  knew  whence  it  was." 

Such  are  the  manners  and  cufioms  of  the 
people  in  the  planet  Jupiter.  Similar  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venue, 
Mars,  Saturn,  and  several  of  the  fixed  stare. 
Of  Saturn  Swedenborg  borrows  his  ideas  from 
known  astronomical  facts.  That  planet,  he 
avers,  is  illuminated  at  night  by  light  from 
its  satellites  and  its  belt  or  ring ;  which  last 
object  appears  to  the  inhabitants  as  some- 
thing whitish,  like  snow  in  the  heavens.  As 
to  the  people,  they  arc  very  like  ourselves, 
and  arc  clothed  with  coarse  skins  or  coats, 
"  to "  (oddly  enough)  "  keep  out  the 
cold."  In  one  of  the  stars  the  wonderful 
Seer  witnessed  a  scene  like  the  last  Judg^ 
ment  *•  There  was  seen  an  obj»cure  cload 
towards  the  east  descending  from  on  high, 
which,  in  its  descent,  appeared  by  degrees 
bright  and  in  a  human  form  ;  and  at 
length  this  human  form  appeared  in  beams 
of  flaming  lustre.  Thus  the  Lord  presented 
himself  before  the  spirits  with  whom  I  was 
discoursing.  At  His  presence  all  the  spirits 
were  gathered  together  from  ail  sides ;  and 
when  they  were  come  they  were  separated, 
the  good  to  the  right,  the  evil  to  the  left,  and 
this  in  an  instant  of  their  own  accord  ;  and 
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the  food  were  left  to  form  a  oeleBtial  Bociety, 
bat  Ihe  ctII  were  oust  Into  the  hellB.'' 

!■  aaother  star,  the  people  are  clod  after  a 
eoTMH  fashion.  "  There  was  a  maa  with  his 
vifa.  The  woman  had  before  her  bosom  a 
eloak  or  covcriDg  lu'oad  enoagh  to  conceal 
kamUt  behind  i^  which  was  so  contrived 
that  ihe  could  put  her  arms  in  it  and  use  it 
u  a  garment,  and  so  walk  about  her  busi- 
BCM ;  it  might  be  tucked  up  as  to  the  lower 
part,  and  then  it  appeared  like  a  stomacher 
nek  as  are  worn  by  the  women  of  our  earth  ; 
ktt  the  same  also  served  the  man  for  a 
eevcring,  and  he  was  seen  to  tiike  it  from  the 
woman  »nd  apply  it  to  his  back,  and  loosen 
the  lower  part  which  thus  flowed  down  to  bis 
feet  like  a  gown  ;  and^  clothed  in  this  manner, 
he  walked  ofL"  There  is  another  little  star, 
one  of  the  fmallest,  he  says,  In  the  starry 
beaTena,  being  scarce  five  hundred  German 
■ilea  in  circumference.  The  sun  of  that 
cwtht  to  US  like  a  star,  appears  there,  flaming 
in  siie  about  the  fourth  part  of  our  sun.  In 
that  diminntivo  world  the  year  is  about  two 
hundred  days,  and  the  day  flfteen  hours: 
yet  there  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
animate,  fields  of  corn,  trees,  fruits,  flowerp, 
ftc..  all  exactly  as  we  have  them  here  at 
home. 

In  th!f  way  Emanual  Swcdcnborg  settles 
coodnsively,  f^om  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge, the  sublime  qaeslion  of  the  plurality  of 
worMa— a  question  much  mooted  of  late,  and 
on  which  doubts  have  been  raised  by  learned 
pTDfifKf^ra  and  divines,  as  if  it  were  heterodox 
to  beliere  that  the  boundless  universe  con- 
tains anv  inhabited  world  save  our  own. 
Uow  sacn  a  doubt  can  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  mind  of  a  human  being  who  looks  up 
to  the  starry  heavens — sees  the  myriads  of 
shin iDg  orbs  which  surround  us— knows  that 
there  are  myriads  and  myriads  more  stretch- 
ing Into  the  regions  of  f-pace  and  growing  in 
eoontlcss  numbers  as  the  aids  of  science  ex- 
tend onr  powers  of  vision,  and  considers  that 
tmmg  them  our  little  abode  is  as  a  single 
grain  among  all  the  sands  of  the  ocean ;  how 
we  cay,  rach  doubts  can  exist,  is  to  us  incom- 
prehoisible.  We  believe,  indeed,  only  from 
reason  and  analogy,  and  remain  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  mysterious  beings  who  people  the 
regions  of  space,  while  the  Swedrnborgians, 
infinitely  far  happier,  not  only  know  their 
existence,  but  everything  about  them  more 
exactly  and  minutely  than  about  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  Central 
America. 

We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  explain  Sweden- 
borg's  Tiews  of  "  the  spiritual  world,"  as  we 
often  fail  to  understand  bis  meaning:  but  we 
will  endeavour  to  present  a  general  idea  of 
them.  The  '*  spiritual  world."  he  holds,  does 
not  exist  in  space.  '*  Of  this,"  he  says, ''  I  was 
convinced,  because  I  could  there  see  Africans 
and  Indians  verr  near  me,  though  they  arc 
so  many  miles  distant  here  on  earth ;  nay, 
that  I  could  be  made  present  with  the  inhabi- 


tants of  other  planets  In  our  system,  and  also 
with  the  inhabitants  of  planets  in  other 
systems  revolving  round  other  suns.  By 
virtue  of  such  presence  I  have  conversed  with 
apostles,  departed  popes,  emperors,  and  kings, 
with  Luther,  Melaucthon,  and  Calvin,  and 
others  from  distant  countries."  Notwith- 
standing however  the  non-existence  of  space 
in  the  spiritual  world,  everything  retains  its 
material  aspect.  "  After  death  a  man  is  so 
little  changed  that  he  does  not  know  but  be 
is  living  in  the  present  world ;  he  eats  and 
drinks  and  enjoys  conjugal  delights.  In  the 
spiritual  world  there  are  cities,  palaces, 
houses,  books,  and  writings,  trades  and  mer- 
chandizes, gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  ; 
everything  as  in  the  natural  world,  but  in  an 
inflnltely  more  perfect  state."  In  as  fur  as 
we  can  make  out  the  meaning  of  this  revela- 
'tion,  Swedenborg  holds  that  each  material 
world  has  a  distinct  spiritual  world  connected 
with  it.  The  spirits  belonging  to  this  earth 
and  to  each  of  the  other  eartbs,  of  which  the 
universe  consists  (for  he  brings  them  all 
under  the  same  general  law)  are  located  in 
some  incomprehensible  manner  (seeing  that 
they  do  not  exist  in  space)  near  the  earth 
which  they  inhabited  in  the  body.  When 
men — that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  all 
other  worlds — die,  they  are  clothed  with  a 
substantial  body  instead  of  the  material  body 
they  throw  ott*.  And  in  these  substantial 
bodies  they  continue  to  live  in  a  substantial 
though  not  a  material  world,  in  the  same 
manner  (as  we  have  seen)  as  they  did  before. 
This  distinction  between  two  states  of 
bodily  existence,  the  material  and  the  sub- 
Fantial,  metaphysically  subtle  as  it  seems,  is 
familiar  to  us  uU.  It  appears  something 
natural  and  instinctive,  and  has  been  the 
foundation  of  all  the  beliefs  and  superstitions 
of  the  untutored  mind,  ever  since  the  world 
began — the  rude  notions  of  the  savage  as  well 
as  the  exquisite  dream  of  the  poet  It  is  the 
belief  expressed  by  Banquo,  when  he  gazes 
on  the  vanishing  witches — 

The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them. 

And  80  beautifully  illustrated  by  Addison 
in  his  tale  of  Marraton,  the  Indian  chief  who 
penetrates  into  the  world  of  spirits.  "  This 
happy  region  was  peopled  with  innumerable 
swarms  of  spirits,  who  applied  themselves  to 
exercises  and  diversions  according  as  their 
fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them  were  tossing 
the  figure  of  a  quoit ;  others  were  pitching 
the  shadow  of  a  bar ;  others  were  breaking 
tbe*  apparition  of  a  horse  ;  and  multitudes 
employing  themselves  upon  ingenious  handi- 
crafts with  the  souls  of  departed  utensils,  for 
that  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian  language 
they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt  or 
broken."  Marraton  sees  his  wife,  whose 
recent  death  he  is  lamenting,  standing  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  a  river.  **  Her  arms  were 
stretched  out  towards  him ;  floods  of  tears 
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ran  from  her  eyes ;  her  looks,  her  hands,  her 
voice,  called  him  over  to  her.  and  at  the  same 
time  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was 
impassable.''  He  planges,  nevertheleFS,  into 
the  stream,  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  bat 
«*  the  phantom  of  a  river,"  crosses  over,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  Yaratilda  clasps  him  in  her 
arms.  The  spiritaal  world  of  the  rude  Indian 
is  exactly  the  spiritaal  world  of  Emanaal 
Swedenborg. 

In  the  spiritual  world  of  oar  earth,  we  arc 
told,  the  different  nations  form  separate  com- 
munities as  in  the  material  world.  The 
**  noble  English  nation,"  as  Swedenborg  pays 
as  the  compliment  to  call  us,  have  a  great 
city,  like  London,  where  the  good  reside ;  and 
another  great  city,  in  the  north,  into  which 
''  those  who  arc  inwardly  wicked  enter  after 
death.  In  the  middle  of  it  there  is  an  open 
communication  with  bell,  by  which  the  in- 
habitants are  absorbed  in  their  tarns." 

He  converi>ed  with  many  remarkable  men, 
of  whose  condition  io  the  world  of  spirits  we 
have  some  curious  revelations.  **I  have 
conversed  with  Melancthon,  and  questioned 
him  concerning  his  state;  but  ho  was  not 
willing  to  make  any  reply,  wherefore  I  was 
informed  of  his  lot  by  others. 

**  They  told  me  that  he  is  in  a  fretted  stone 
chamber,  and  in  hell  alternately ;  and  that  in 
his  chamber  he  appears  clad  in  a  bear's  skin 
on  account  of  the  cold,  and  that  such  is  the 
filth  there  that  he  does  not  admit  those  visi- 
tors from  the  world  whom  the  repute  of  his 
name  inspires  with  a  desire  of  seeing  him. 
He  still  speaks  of  faith  alone,  which  in  the 
world  he  was  foremost  in  establishing." 

He  also  spoke  with  Calvin  and  Luther. 
''Calvin  was  accepted  in  good  society  in 
heaven,  becaase  he  was  honest  and  made  no 
disturbance.  Luther  is  stHl  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  between  heaven  and  hell,  where  he 
sometimes  undergoes  g^eat  sufferings."  He 
conversed  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who, 
"  while  he  lived  in  the  world,  worshipped  the 
Lord,  read  the  Word,  and  acknowledged  the 
Pope  only  as  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  has  great  dignity  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  governs  the  best  society 
of  the  French  nation."  This  interview, 
Swedenborg  adds,  with  great  exactness, "  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1769.  on  the  13th  day  of 
December,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening." 
We  cannot  doubt  the  accuracy  of  an  incident 
the  date  of  which  is  given  with  such  preci- 
sion :  and,  in  considering  the  carthlv  career 
of  the  Grand  Monarque,  we  are  really  glad 
to  hear  that  ho  is  so  well  off*. 

There  is  a  Jew's  qnarter  In  the  spiritaal 
world.  **  They  live  in  two  cities,  to  which 
they  are  led  after  death.  In  these  cities  con- 
verted Jews  are  appointed  over  them,  who 
admonish  them  not  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  Christ,  and  punish  those  who  persist  in 
doing  BO.  The  streets  of  their  cities  are  filled 
with  mire  up  to  the  ankles,  and  their  houses 
are  fall  of  filth,  and  so  offensive  to  the  smell 


that  none  can  approach  them.  In  the  spiri- 
tual world,  as  in  the  natural,  they  traffic  in 
various  articles,  especially  precious  stonea, 
which  by  unknown  ways  they  procure  for 
themselves  ft-om  heaven,  where  preciou 
stones  exist  in  abundance.  The  reason  of 
their  trade  in  precious  stones  is,  that  they 
read  the  word  in  its  original  laogaage,  and 
hold  the  sense  of  its  letter  sacred ;  and  pre- 
cious stones  correFpond  to  the  sense  of  the 
letter  of  the  Word." 

Into  the  theological  tenets  of  the  Nev 
Jerusalem  Church  we  are  not  inclined  to 
enter.  They  are  derived  from  the  SwedoH 
borgian  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, founded  on  direct  revelation.  «*  Ooet?* 
says  Swedenborg,  *<  Mary,  ihc  mother  of  God| 
passed  by,  and  appeared  clothed  in  white 
raiment.''  She  gave  the  author  some  Infor- 
mation which  we  shall  not  quote.  His  ideee 
of  a  future  state  may  bo  gathered  from  the 
preceding  extracts.  All  those  passagee  of 
scripture  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  the 
final  judgment,  must,  according  to  bim»  be 
understood  to  mean  the  consummation  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  establisbmeDtof 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church ;  an  event  which 
he  affirms  was  accomplished  in  the  spiritiiel 
world  in  the  year  1757. 

Thjs  extensive  and  long-continaed  belief 
commanded  by  the  revelations  and  dootrinee 
of  Swedenborg  is  a  fact  so  curious,  that  it 
has  induced  us  to  prcpent  these  specimens  to 
the  reader,  unattended  by  oar  comments  or 
our  opinions. 


CHIP. 


AN  ELECTION  BILL. 

A  Correspondent  has  been  good  enough 
to  forward  to  ur  a  copy  of  the  following 
extraordinary  publican's  bill.    It  was  sent  to 

Sir  Marcus  S ,  a  candidate,  by  a  publican 

after  an  election  : 

to  eating  16  frcoholdora  for  Sir  Marcus 
abovo  stairs  at  3a.  3d.  a  head  .        .    2    13    6 

to  eating  eleven  more  below  stairs  sod 
two  clerprymen  after  supper  .    1    15    0 

to  six  beds  in  one  room  and  four  in 
Father  at  2  Guinoas  for  over>'  bed  22    15    0 

23  horses  in  the  yard  all  nicht  at  13d. 
every  one  of  (hem  and  for  a  Man 
watcning  them  all  iii^^ht  .        .        .550 

Breakfast  and  Tea  next  day  for  every 
one  of  them  and  as  many  as  they 
brought  with  them  as  near  as  I  can 
guess 4    12    0 

for  Beer  and  Porter  and  Punch  for  the 
first  day  and  first  night  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  think  for  3  aa3rs  and  a  half 
of  the  Election  as  little  as  I  can  call 
it  and  to  bo  very  exact  is  in  all  or 
thereabouts  as  near  as  I  can  guess  79    15    5 

Shaving  and  dressing  and  oropping 
the  heads  off  24  fircoholders  for  Sir 
Marcus  at  13d.  evory  one  of  them 
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•ad  cheap  enough  Gkxl  Noos  .       .256 
in  tho  name  of  Tinny  Cor. 

Brian  Oarrutt. 
There  is  neither  total  nor  date  given  to  this 
delicmta  memorandam  of  costs  and  charges. 


THE  GREAT  HOTEL  QUESTION. 

or   TUtSB    CHAFTEBS. — CHAPTER   THE   SECOND. 

A  Gbrman  hotel  I  take  to  appear  in  three 
distinctive  phases.  There  is,  first,  the  water- 
ing^plsee  hotel— let  as  say,  the  Gross-Herzog 
Albreei.  at  Sase-Roulettenbarg. 

ItiMthg  building  in  the  little  capital  of  the 
Docbj;  for  the  Grand  Duke  never  could 
raise  money  enough  to  finish  his  freestone 
palaoe  on  the  Eselskopf-Platz,  and  lives 
ehieflj  at  a  shabby  little  hunting-lodge,  in  a 
forest,  with  turrets  like  pepper-boxes,  and 
wmlls  like  those  of  a  raised  pie.  Albrect- 
Hazimilian  the  nineteenth  —  whose  privv 
parse  it  would  bo  emphatically  filching  trasn 
to  steal — derives  a  large  portion  of  his  revenue 
from  the  Gross  Herzog;  not,  perhaps,  from 
tiw  actual  hotel  department  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  from  certain  sucoursal  institutions 
onder  the  same  roof,  to  wit,  the  Kursaal ; 
eomprisiDg  dancing,  conversation,  and  read- 
ing saloons ;  together  with  two  gaily-deco- 
rated apartments,  which  you  would  take 
to  be  iJie  most  innocent  chambers  in  the 
world,  but  which,  nevertheless,  lead  straight 
down  to^well,  to  the  infernal  regions;  for 
there  are  played  the  infernal  games  of  the 
trente-et-quarante  and  roulette.  Brauwcr 
and  nephew  are  the  landlords  of  the  hotel, 
and  the  lessees  of  the  adjacent  inferno ;  and 
a  very  handsome  royalty  they  pay  to  the 
nineteenth  Aibrect.  I  know  we  have  some 
peers  of  the  realm  in  Eugland  who  are  coal- 
merchants,  and  some  deans  and  chapter  not 
shove  receiving  rents  for  the  dens  where 
tiiieves  dwell ;  but  I  don't  think  any  member 
of  oar  royal  family  has  condcBcendcd  to  go 
macks  in  the  profits  of  a  gambling-house  yet. 

The  Gross-Herzog  needs  be  a  Fplendid 
edifice,  for  it  is  the  resort  of  the  flower  of 
Earope,  both  aristocratic  and  financial.  About 
the  month  of  August  in  every  year,  the  most 
astonishing  symptoms  of  ill-tiealth  begin  to 
manifest  themselves  in  families  whose  mem- 
bers have  more  money  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with,  and  doctors,  with  extraordinary 
unanimity,  concur  in  recommending,  as  the 
eertaio  and  only  cure,  the  famous  baths  of 
Saxe-Roolettenburg.  The  affection  is  quite 
cosmopolitan,  being  felt  simultaneously  by 
blse^  Roasian  nobles  in  the  far  north,  who 
forthwith  importune  the  Czar  for  an  exeat 
to  travel,  and  by  naukecn-clad  Planters, 
enervated  by  a  long  course  of  tobacco  chew- 
ing and  gin-cocktails  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Old  Dominion  and  South  Carolina.  '  No 
Iwme  Cbalybeates  can  approach  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  Saxe-Roulettenburg ;  so.  hither 
they  come,  to  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  of 
Herrcn  Brauwer  and  nephew,  the  increase 
of  the  grand  dacal  revenues ;  and,  through 


him  of  course,  though  indirectly,  the  greater 
glory  of  the  Gcrmauic  Confederation. 

I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  annual 
August  malady  as  curious.  But  the  most 
curious  thing  of  the  whole  is,  that,  at  the 
selfsame  time  all  the  chief  rascals  in  Europe 
begin  to  feel  ill  too.  I  don't  mean  the  dirty, 
ragged,  penniless  rascals ;  but  the  well-dressed 
scoundrels,  with  travelling  carriages  and 
cheque-books.  They — who  nave  no  right  to 
have  any  lungs  at  all,  and  have  certainly  no 
hearts — suddenly  grow  nervous  about  their 
respiratory  organs,  and  they,  too,  are  off 
to  Roulettenburg.  Then  there  is  such  a 
getting  upHstairs  with  portemanteaus  and 
carpet-bags  in  the  Gross-Herzog ;  such  a  play- 
ing of  quadrille  bands  in  tho  Kursaal ;  such 
a  rattling  of  rakes  and  turning  of  wheels  in 
the  gambling-rooms :  such  laughing,  flirting, 
dancing,  dicing,  duelling ;  such  a  delightful 
salmagundi  of  pleasure,  and  elopement,  and 
love,  madness,  Rhine-wine,  swindling,  squan- 
dering, lying,  cigar-smoking,  boar-hunting, 
landscape-sketching,  and  suicide,  that  you 
might  fancy  Vanity  Fair,  as  the  Pilgrim  saw 
it,  come  again.  Only,  Christian  does  not  come 
that  way,  and  Hopeful  has  long  since  given 
up  the  place  as  a  bad  job. 

Looking  at  it  in  a  purely  hotel  point  of 
view,  the  Gross-Herzog  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. There  are  music-rooms,  billiard-rooms, 
morning  parlours,  evening  saloons.  There 
are  two  amply-spread  tables  d'hote  a-day ; 
the  first  at  one  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  natives,  who  are  early  feeders ;  the  second 
at  half-past  five,  for  the  foreigners.  The  fare 
is  abundant  and  substantial :  a  little  too  sour 
in  some  instances,  perhaps ;  a  little  too  greasy 
in  others;  a  little  too  powerfully  hmelling 
altogether.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
courses :  and,  as  long  as  you  steer  clear  of  the 
fish^  and  studiously  avoid  the  pastry  (which 
is  cold  shot  in  the  guise  of  dough),  and 
give  the  sauer-kraut  a  wide  berth,  you  may 
fare  sumptuously.  For  the  Rhino  wiues  are 
excellent,  the  fruits  delicious,  the  meals 
tender  and  well-flavoured.  You  can  get 
even  beef.  The  bedrooms  are  light  and 
airy;  the  waiters  (though  obstinately  op- 
posed to  washing)  are  civil  and  obliging ;  and 
the  head-waiter,  or  Herr  Oberkeliner,  is  a 
maJeRtic-Iooking  man.  with  a  ring  on  his 
thumb  and  a  watch  in  his  fob ;  of  whom  there 
is  a  tradition  among  the  servants  that  he  is  a 
born  baron,  and  who  is  so  grave,  so  erudite 
in  appearance,  so  metaphysically  mysterious, 
that  you  'would  not  be  at  all  surprined  if  he 
were  to  turn  out  some  day  to  be  Professor 
BuKschwigg  of  the  University  of  II»  ligoland, 
and  bring  you  a  thesis  on  the  non-existence 
of  matter  instead  of  your  bill. 

One  feels  inclined  to  go  with  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  to  the  full  tether  of  his  advocacy  of 
German  hoteli*.  at  lea^t,  while  the  bathing 
season  at  the  Gross-Herzog  lasts.  I  kuow  no 
French  hotel  that  can  at  all  compare  with  it 
for  cheerful  elegance.    This  is  the  life  I  lead 
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there.  I  have  a  fpacious  chamber  in  an  afry 
corriflor,  not  too  high  up.  The  faraltare  •f 
my  room  is  handsome,  bat  subittaQtial.  I 
bavo  a  big  bi>d  with  an  eider-down  qailt 
(they  don't  give  you  the  regular  German 
doubled  feather-bed  at  the  G.  H.) ;  there  are 
pictures  on  thewalls,  representing  subjects  full 
of  the  sly,  obese,  rather  cruel-humour,  which 
distinguishes  the  Teutons— schoolmasters  dis- 
covering boys  robbing  orchards ;  old  ladies 
dragging  out  hussars  by  the  ear  from  under 
the  kitchen-dresser  ;  trouts  and  pikes  faceti- 
ously angling  for  human  sportsmen;  elephants 
spnrtivelyoTertuming  their  howdahs  and  play- 
fully kneeling  on  their  drivers.  The  Germans 
like  these  snug  little  practical  jokes.  Wherever 
I  go  about  the  hotel,  there  is  music  ;  a  brass 
baud  ou  the  terrace,  a  blind  clarionet-player 
at  tho  back  of  the  house  ;  a  harp  and  violin 
in  the  court-yard,  and  half-a-dozen  piano- 
fortes in  as  many  private  sitting-rooms.  A 
wait'T  off  duty  is  practising  the  accordion  iu 
a  summer-house;  and  a  white-capped  cook, 
whose  hour  of  returning  to  penal  fires  is 
not  yet  come,  is  leaning  out  of  a  window, 
gravely  whistling  a  motive  from  the  first 
Walpurgis  Night.  There  is  music  on  all 
sidt'S,  from  the  horn  of  the  omnibus  conductor, 
executing  a  lively  fantasia  as  the  ramshackle 
old  vehicle  sets  off  for  the  railway-station ; 
from  that  solemn,  pudgy  little  boy  who  is 
sitting  on  a  doorstep  and  composedly  thwack- 
ing a  taml)ourinc  instead  of  going  to  school ; 
from  the  two  carpenters  who  arc  sawing 
beams  in  a  half-finished  hou<«e,  and  who 
suddenly  knock  off  work,  place  their  arms 
ronitd  onc-another's  necks,  strike  A  natural 
with  a  tuning^ork,  and  break  out  into  a 
*•  trinklied,"  singing  first  and  second  with  ad- 
mirable correctness ;  and  when  the  duet  is  con- 
clud'.'d  returning  to  their  labour,  as  if  choral- 
carpentry  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  Were  my  tympanum  sensitive  onoTigh 
I  might  hear,  I  dare  say,  the  stout-ankled. 
fubsy,  ruddy,  yellow-haired,  German  maidens 
singing  in  chorus  as  they  wash  their  linrn  in 
the  little  river  Knaster;  the  Lifeguard^men 
of  hirt  Irapecuniosity,  the  Grand  Duke,  growl- 
ing forth  bass  ballads  as  they  black  their 
jack-booti;  nay,  even  the  melancholy- wind  I n»j 
cor-de-chasse  of  his  Impecnniosity's  cliief 
jager,  us  the  Grand  Ducal  hunting-party  set 
forth  from  the  Schloss  in  the  forest  to  track 
the  wild  boar.  They  say  bis  Impccuniosity 
makes  five  hundred  a-year  by  consigning  his 
hams  to  the  English  market. 

Surely  Germany  is  the  Own  Home  of 
music.  The  bells  at  the  horses'  collars,  the 
snuff-boxes,  the  clocks,  the  children's  toys  ; 
all  play  some  tune  or  other.  All  the  people 
—  save  the  deaf  and  dumb —  sing  and 
whistle  ;  and,  as  for  the  birds,  I  never  heard 
the  feathered  choristers  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage in  any  other  part  of  the  continent. 
Tho  hours  I  have  passed  in  Germ-.iny,  lying 
on  ray  back,  under  a  tree,  and  iistirning  to  the 
birdy ; — the  pounds  of  tobacco  I  have  smoked 


for  the  sake  of  the  skylarks ;  the  eaatlci  I 
have  built  in  the  air ;  the  bottles  of  Hock- 
heimer  I  have  drunk  in  the  morning  because 
I  have  heard  the  nightingale  the  night  before 
— Are  not  these  all  written  in  the  Book  nt 
Pleasant  Memories — the  book  clasped,  lock- 
ed, sprucely  bound,  gilt-edged,  that  stands 
side  by  side  in  the  mind*8  library,  with  the 
great  black  book  of  things  that  should  nerer 
have  been. 

Back  to  the  Gross-Herzog :  a  week  then 
will  chase  away  all 


your  splenetic  ham<ran| 
ous  as  an  English manV 


in  a  French  vaudeville.  I  have  described 
my  chamber.  In  the  morning  I  take  my 
walk  into  the  delightful  country,  and 
watch  the  blue  smoke  of  my  cigar,  curUDg 
and  eddying  in  relief  against  the  great 
black  belt  of  forest  in  tho  distance.  Then 
I  join  the  early  crowd  of  promenaders  at  the 
Marguerite  Fontaine,  and  wish  I  were 
Lavater.  or  Gall,  or  Spurzheiro,  that  I  might 
found  some  arguments  upon  the  wondrooa 
countenances  in  every  variety  of  grimaee 
that  are  swallowing  the  abominable  ferrugi- 
nous water  at  the  hot-springs.  Heaven  help 
us !  What  mountebanks  we  are !  How  we 
catch  at  the  frailest  straw  of  an  excuse  to  be 
able  to  indulge  in  our  pet  vices.  I  do  believe 
that  if  I  bail  a  well,  and  could  contrive  to 
keep  a  constant  stock  of  rusty  keys  in  It,  or 
any  other  substance  that  would  make  the 
water  permanently  na^ty ;  if  I  could  afford  to 
build  a  neat  rid  otto,  casino,  kursaal  near  it, 
with  every  appliance  for  flirting,  leg-shaking, 
and  gamblini?,  and  hire  a  quack  to  write  a 
pamphUt  about  the  medicinal  virtues  of  my 
spriiijr.  I — or  you — or  .lack  Podding  yonder, 
would  have  as  crowded  a  gathering,  as  the 
Gross-Herzocj  attracts  every  year.  Yea,  and 
the  pr'ople  will  know  me  to  be  a  humbug,  and 
the  pamphlet  a  ll",  and  the  rusted  iron. water 
a  blind :  but  they  will  come  and  mace  my 
fortune  all  the  8am;».  That  fellow  who  used 
to  Rell  KtmwH  with  seditious  songs  in  tho 
good  old  Sid  mouth  and  Castlereagh  timca, 
was  a  philo5»opher.  Dear  me,  sell  U8  but  one 
blade  of  morality,  one  little  ear  of  pions 
chickweed,  and  we  will  accept  a  whole  stack 
of  wickedness — free  gratis.  When  I  see  the 
pur(»-n>inded  aristocracy  gambling  for  dear 
life  at  (Jernian  ppas,  under  sanitary  pretences, 
I  think  of  the  straws  and  the  sedition. 

During  the  rest  of  my  day  I  behold  Pal- 
Fv,  ogling  under  pink  bonnets;  barege  mus- 
lins flirting  with  scoundrelism  in  lacquered 
moustaches;  eighty  years  and  eighty  thoumnd 
pounds  in  a  Bath  chair,  besieged  by  a  fortune- 
hunter  ;  your  tailor  with  a  valet-de-chambre 
and  a  courrier  :  yonr  wife^s  milliner  in  ruby 
velvet ;  the  English  peerage  punting  for 
half-crowns;  blacklegs  running  ou  errands 
for  Duchesses;  ballet-dancers  making  Russian 
princes  greater  slaves  than  their  own  serfs ; 
French  actresses  enjoying  more  of  the  rev- 
enues of  Lord  Muffinccra's  broad  acres  than 
would  furnish  marriage-portions  for  all  his 
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(l.*.ugbtcrs ;  French  feuilletonistcs  living  at 
Ibe  rate  of  two  thousand  a-year.  and  trying  to 
bt'Iieve  that  they  have  it ;  English  barris- 
ters per^uadinj;  others  that  the  fatigue  of 
the  practice  (which  they  never  bad)  has 
rendered  the  baths  of  Saxe-Roulettcnburg 
ei^scntial  to  their  health  ;  dissenting  dowagers 
finding  Ibe  chances  of  the  rouge  and  the 
Qolr  superior  in  excitement  to  the  sermons 
of  the  inspired  Habakkuk'  Goo:<ecall  of 
Tiglath-Pilesar  chapel — these  are  the  sights 
tnd  people  you  see  at  the  Grocs-H«'rzog. 
You  Bit  opposite  to  them  at  the  lable-d'hote 
and  their  contemplation  is  more  nourishing 
than  the  five-and-twenty  courses.  "What  a 
delightful,  wicked  masquerade  it  is.  What  is 
the  Grand  Opera  with  its  dcbardcurs.  hus- 
sars, titis,  vivandiercs,  cossacks,  Robinson 
Crusoos.  Incroyables  and  Pierrots,  in  com- 
parisoa  with  this  travcstie? 

One  word  before  leaving:  the  naughty 
little  place.  Is  the  Gro.s.t-Horzog  comfort- 
able? On  my  word,  I  tbiuk  very  few  people 
have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  n:Ai  even 
themselves  that  question.  There  is  such  a 
continuous  round  of  amusing  folly,  gaiety, 
and  excitement ;  you  lose  and  win  so  much 
mouej  ;  you  fall  in  love  (or  out  of  it)  ho 
often,  that  you  have  really  no  time  to  inquire 
whether  the  doors  and  windows  are  ])roperiy 
fastened  ;  whether  the  chimneys  smoke,  or 
the  sheets  are  well  aired.  For  the  same 
reason,  although  Ilerren  Brauwer  and  nepbcw 
stick  it  on  very  heavily  in  the  bill,  no  one 
cares  to  dispute  the  items.  What  does  it 
matter  to  Captain  Flash,  who  has  just  won 
eighteen  hundred  Napoleons,  whether  he  has 
been  charged  two  florins  for  a  bottle  of 
Cognac  or  six?  Ii«pccialiy  how  does  it  concern 
tho  captain,  should  he  be  charged  even  ten 
florins  for  the  same,  when,  after  an  unlucky 
night  al  ronge,  in  which  he  has  lost  all.  he 
has  been  obliged  to  borrow  Captain  Raff's 
passport  and  run  away  to  Frankfort  without 
paying  bis  bill  at  all  ?  No  definite  judgment 
caa  be  passed  on  the  degree  of  comfort  at- 
tainable at  tbe  Gross-Herzog :  for  nobody 
stops  there  in  winter-time.  It  is  believed 
that  Brauwer  and  nephew  go  to  Paris, 
where  they  dine  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and 
pass  themselves  off  as  Moldo-WuUacbian 
Waywodes.  The  Kursaal  is  deserted,  the 
natlTea  break  in  upon  the  tablc-d'bote,  and 
in  KTenge  for  tbe  French  cookery  of  the 
season,  hold  Saturnalia  of  cabba<!:e-i'()up  and 
Boet-paddings  ;  tbe  croupiers  practice  tbe 
flate,  and  the  waiters  play  at  roulette  for 
silbergroflchen  and  button-moulds.  My  friend 
Niggcrlegge,  formerly  of  the  Ruffs,  who  has 
lived  over  the  Tobacconist's  shop  in  the 
Boodelstrasse  at  Saxe-Roulctlenburg  for  ten 
years,  and  makes  three  pound?  a-weck  the 
year  round  at  rouge  (tbe  only  income,  in 
fact,  that  the  wortby  man  has  to  live  on,) 
Niggerleggc  tells  me  that  if  a  chance  tra- 
veller ali;;bts  at  tbe  Gro/>sIkTzog  in  tbe 
winter-time,  the  waiters  fall  upon  and  cm« 


brace  him,  the  Life  -  Guardsmen  at  tbe 
palace  present  arms  to  him  as  be  passes ; 
the  band  serenade  him ;  and  tbe  ober- 
kellner  lets  him  have  for  a  florin  a-day  tbe 
gorgeous  suite  of  apartments  occupied  dur- 
ing the  autumn  by  her  Serene  Highness  the 
Dowager  Duchess  Bet«5y-Jane  of  Bavaria.  It 
is  something  to  sleep  in  a  Grand  Duchesses 
bed  ;  but  then  it  costs  you  some  six  florins 
a-day  in  fuel  to  keep  the  enormous  rooms  at 
anything  like  a  comfortable  temperature. 

The  second  class  of  German  hotels  are 
found  in  tbe  towns,  not  tbe  watering 
places.  Tbe  hotel  of  Der  Konig  toq 
Cockaign  may  be  in  the  ancient  German 
town  of  Lieberschweinsgarten.  It  is  on  the 
Dom-Platz — that  ancient,  gloomy,  jagged- 
paved  expanse,  hemmed  in  by  tall,  frowning, 
many  casemented  bouses,  and  dominated  by 
the  old  cathedral — like  a  tall  carved  cabinet 
in  stone,  which  was  built,  as  the  legends  tell, 
by  Frederick  tbe  Wicked,  assisted  of  course 
by  the  devil,  and  will  never  be  flni.«bed  till 
the  Lust- Berg— that  lofty  mound  out«ide  the 
town,  cast  there  one  night  by  Satan  in  a 
frolicsome  mood — tumbles  bodily  into  the 
river  Schnappsundwasscr.  The  Konig  von 
Cockaign — who  is  depicted  on  a  swinging  sign 
in  the  costume  of  a  landsknecht  in  complete 
armour,  with  a  tremendously  rubicund  nose, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  charger  like  a  ram- 
pant beer-barrel — is,  goodness  knows,  how 
many  centuries  old.  Walter  Biber,  the  land- 
lord's father,  kept  it  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  French 
invasion,  when  it  was  sacked  by  a  disorderly 
squad  of  republican  grenadiers.  It  looks 
as  if  it  could  stand  a  stout  siege  now. 
Walter  Biber's  grandfather  entertained  tbe 
Elector  of  Hanover  there,  on  his  way  to 
England,  to  assume  the  crown.  There  it  is 
said,  the  great  Guelph  ate  the  last  bud  oyster 
which  was  to  pass  his  ropal  lips  in  Vaterland. 
Walter  Biber's  great  grandfather  may  have 
lodged  Wallcnstein  in  his  rambling  old  inn, 
and  have  been  threatened  by  Max  Piccolo- 
mini  with  tbe  loss  of  bis  ears  for  bringing 
him  an  extortionate  bill.  Walter  Biber  keeps 
the  Konig  himself  now.  He  is  a  villain.  He 
is  a  fat,  scowling,  shock-beaded  old  man  with 
a  face  covered  with  warts,  a  cap  with  a  green 
shade,  and  a  wash-leather  waistcoat.  He  is  a 
widower  and  childless.  He  bad  a  nephew 
once  (all  German  hotel  keepers  have  nephews) 
young  Fritz  Mangelwurzel,  his  sisters  son. 
Tbis  youth  offending  him,  on  a  disputed  ques- 
tion of  over-cheating  a  traveller,  he  formally 
renounced  and  disinherited  him.  to  the 
extent  of  refusing  him  bread,  salt,  a  feather- 
bed, beer,  and  tobacco,  which  are  tbe  sacra- 
mental elements  of  German  hospitality  ;  and, 
after  deprivation  of  which,  nothing  can  be 
done.  More  than  this,  be  complained  of  him 
to  the  senate  of  tbe  town ;  and  Fritz,  being 
very  unpopular  with  tbe  burghers,  and  too 
popular  with  the  burghers*  wives,  the  con- 
script fathers  of  Lieberfchweinscjarten  forth- 
with picked  a  German  quarrel    with   him 
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(which  is  about  equivalent  to  a  Welsh  jurj 
finding  a  man  guilty  of  forgery  because  he 
can't  drink  nine  quarts  of  ale  at  a  sitting), 
and  solemnly  banished  him  the  town.  Young 
FritE — who  bad  a  pretty  fortune  of  his  own 
in  Marks  banco — went  to  Strasbnrg ;  where 
be  plunged  into  the  delirious  diraipation  of 
that  Alsatian  capital,  to  the  extent  of  spend- 
ing all  his  Marks  banco  among  the  breweries 
and  the  broom-girls.  Then  he  went  to  play 
the  Tioliu  for  a  livelihood,  in  n  theatre  at 
Brussels,  and  then  he  went  to  the  assistant 
architect  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town — 
whose  name  I  need  not  mention,  your  cars  be- 
ing polite.  So  Walter  Biber  keeps  the  Konig 
von  Gockaign  all  to  himself,  and  sits  in  his 
musty  little  counting-house,  like  a  pon  of 
Arachne — a  big,  bloated,  cruel,  morose  spider 
— spinning  his  webs  of  rechnungs,  or  hotel 
bills,  for  unoffending  travellers  day  after  day. 
*  The  house  is  one  big,  lumbering,  furniture- 
crowded  nest  of  low-ceilioged  parlours  and 
bed-rooms,  like  cells  in  an  antc-diluvian  bee- 
hive. The  beds  surpass  in  size  and  clumsi- 
ness the  English  four-poj<ters,  on  which  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  poors  out  so  many  vials  of 
wrath.  As  to  the  furniture,  it  is  so  heavy, 
clumsy,  close-packed,  impossible  to  move  ; 
that  you  are  compelled  to  thread  a  winding 
labyrinth  between  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  and 
cabinets,  before  you  can  accomplish  the 
journey  to  bed.  When  you  do  reach  that 
great  mausoleum  of  Morpheus,  you  are  stifled 
beneath  an  immense  feather-bed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  you  lie  on ;  when  yon  lay 
your  head  on  the  pillow,  surging  billows 
sprayed  with  feathers  rise  on  either  side  of 
you,  and  engulph  you  ;  and  there  you  lie, 
panting,  stewing,  seething,  frittering  into 
an  oleaginous  nonentity  as  Geoffrey  Crayon^s 
uncle — that  bold  dragoon^Klid  in  the  inn 
at  Antwerp.  You  don't  sleep.  I  should  like 
to  see  you  try  it.  First  you  are  asphlx- 
iated ;  then  you  have  incipient  apoplexy. 
Afterwards,  you  have  the  night- mare.  The 
Kbnig  von  Gockaign,  in  his  full  suit  of 
armour  comes  and  sits  on  your  chest,  and 
scorches  you  with  his  red  nose.  Then 
Frederick  the  Wicked  brings  the  dome  of 
the  cathedral,  and  claps  it  on  your  head, 
searing  your  eyeballs  meanwhile  with  red-hot 
knitting-needles,  Waiter  Biber  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  all  the  time,  chanting  the 
rechnung  of  the  hideous  morrow  to  you,  to 
the  tune  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul.  The 
rats,  the  ghosts  in  white,  the  vampire  bats, 
the  spiders  in  the  bed-curtains,  and  the  ten 
thousand  unbidden,  unseen  guests  in  brown 
great  coats,  who  do  not  smell  of  attar  of  roses, 
but  who  feast  upon  your  carcase,  and  suck 
your  blood,  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  ;  they 
are  part  of  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  Konig  von 
Gockaign.  Gonfound  the  King  of  Gockaigne  I 
The  charges  are  abominable,  the  cooking 


intolerable,  the  waiters  sleepy  and  clumsy. 
There  is  an  odour  of  stale  tobacco  smoke 
in  the  very  bread.  The  beer  is  sour  and 
mawkish.  There  is  nothing  to  read  in  the 
coffee-room  except  a  Lieberschweinsgartener 
Zeitung  three  weeks  old,  and  printed  on 
paper  that  we  would  not  wrap  a  pound  of 
mutton  candles  in  at  home.  The  wine  ii 
inferior  vinegar,  bottled  to  be  a  staoding 
libel  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  There 
is  a  hideous  old  woman  with  a  beard,  per 
petually  peeling  carrots  under  the  gatewav. 
She  ought  to  bo  in  one  of  GeraM  Dow^a 
pictures,  where  she  would  be  at  home  ;  bat, 
in  the  flesh,  she  is  unbearable.  There  an 
two-score  repetitions  of  the  old  woman  crouch- 
ing under  red  umbrellas  at  the  base  of  lbs 
cathedral-wall,  with  monstrous  cabbages,  and 
radishes  like  yams  for  sale.  If  you  -dispute 
Walter  Biber's  hotel  charges,  he  threateu 
you  with  the  Polisei-Bureau,  and  half  hlnti 
that  you  are  a  political  refugee  recently  es- 
caped from  Spandau.  You  have  been  told 
that  in  cases  of  extortion  you  can  appeal  to 
the  burgomaster.  The  burgomaster  is  Wal- 
ter Biber's  uncle.  Perhaps  the  senate  will 
pick  a  German  quarrel  with  you.  Yoanske 
haste  to  pay  the  accursed  rechnung  (after 
having  changed  a  five-pound  note  at  a  Jew 
banker,  who  swindles  you  out  of  about 
eleven  per  cent,  for  variations  of  exchange, 
pestifcrates  you  with  garlic,  and  calls  yon 
"  my  lord  ")  and  make  haste  to  escape  mm 
Lieberschwclosgarten,  with  a  firm  resolve 
never  to  visit  it  again. 

Of  the  third  class  of  German  hotels  I  am 
not  qualified  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
never  been  in  any  of  them.  From  Mr.  Albert 
Smith's  account  of  the  Drei  Mohren— the 
Three  Moors— at  Augsburg,  it  is  an  hostelry 
which,  however  deficient  in  comfort,  must 
approach  perfection  in  the  cellar  department. 
Only  listen  to  the  recital  of  only  •  f<^w 
of  the  wines  which  are  in  bottle,  of 
prime  quality  and  in  first-rate  condition. 
At  the  Drei  Mobrcn  you  con  have  Schloes 
Saalecker,  Obcringelheimer  Walpazheimer- 
Kirchweiu,  Dracbcnfelser  Drachenblnt,  Lleb- 
fraumilch,  Gantcnac  de  la  Domaine  da 
Prieur^,  Grand  Larosc  du  Baron  Sarget 
Beethman,  Muscat  de  Rivesaltes,  St.  Perrej 
mousseux.  Soleras  generoeo,  Ganariensekt  von 
Tencriffe,  Witle  Gonstantia  von  Lowenhof, 
Roode  Groote  Gonstantia  von  Gloote  (a  ter- 
rible Turk  of  a  wine.  1  should  think,  tbfs), 
Erlauer-Magyar  Korona-bor,  Neczm^ly,  Ke- 
fosco  d'Isola,  Aleatioo  di  Ponto  a  Marino, 
Est  Est  Est  di  Montefiascone  (the  well-known 
ecclesiastical  neat  wine),  Falernum  Galennm, 
Galabrla  di  diamante,  Lwadia  von  Heraclla 
bei  Athcn,  Gypro-Zoopi.  Tcnedos  Leucopbrys, 
and  Vinum  sanctum  Bethlehemitannm  1  I 
long  for  an  opportunity  to  put  the  pron^ses 
of  the  Three  Moors  to  the  test. 
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WHY? 

Uf  going  to  ask  a  few  qaeatlons  which 
lentlj  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 
not  going  to  ask  them  with  any  expec- 
a  of  getting  an  answer,  but  in  the  com- 
if  heme  that  I  shall  find  some  thousands 
mpathlfling  readers,  whose  minds  arc 
witly  asking  similar  questions. 
ij  does  a  yonng  woman  of  prepossessing 
inuee,  glossy  hair,  and  neat  attire,  taken 
any  station  of  life  and  put  behind  the 
ler  of  a  Refreshment  Room  on  an  English 
"oad,  eonceive  the  idea  that  her  mission 
b  is  to  treat  me  with  scorn  ?  Why  docs 
isdaia  my  plaintive  and  respectful  soli- 

008  for  portions  of  pork-pie  or  cups  of 
Why  does  she  feed  me  like  a  hysena  ? 

;  have  I  done  to  incur  the  young  lady's 
Bosore!    Is  it,  that  I  have  come  there 

9  refreshed?  It  is  strange  that  she 
d  take  that  ill,  because  her  vocation 
1  lie  gone  if  I  and  my  fellow-travellers 
ot  appear  before  her.  suing  in  humility 

allowed  to  lay  out  a  Utile  money.  Yet 
^er  olTered  her  any  other  injury.  Then, 
^oes  she  woond  my  sensitive  nature  by 
I  10  dreadfully  cross  to  me?  She  has 
lOBM,  IKends,  acquaintances,  with  whom 
larreL ,  Why  does  she  pick  me  out  for 
storal  enemy  ? 

ten  a  Reviewer  or  other  Writer  has 
Bed  himself  to  choking  with  some 
Bolarly  abstruse  piece  of  information, 
does  he  introduce  it  with  tlie  casual 
rk,  that  "every  schoolboy  knows''  it? 
Id&'t  know  it  himself  last  week  ;  why  is 
ispensable  that  he  should  let  off  this  in- 
etory  cracker  among  his  readers?  We 
ft  Tast  number  of  extraordinary  fictions 
Bmon  use,  but  this  fiction  of  tlic  school- 
I  the  most  unaccountable  to  me  of  all. 
pposes  the  schoolboy  to  know  every- 
.  The  schoolboy  knows  the  exact  dis- 
,  to  an  inch,  from  the  moon  to  Uranus. 
choolboy  knows  every  conceivable  quo- 
i  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
choolboy  is  np  at  present,  and  has  been 
two  years,  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 

of  Russia  and  Turkey ;  previously  to 
I  display  of  his  geographical  accom- 
nentabe  had  1)een  on  the  most  intimate 
I  with  the  whole  of  the  gold  regions  of 
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Australia.  If  there  were  a  run  against  the 
monetary  system  of  the  country  to-morrow, 
we  should  find  this  prodigy  of  a  schoolboy 
down  upon  us  with  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
banking  and  the  currency.  We  have  nearly 
got  rid  of  the  Irishman  who  stood  by  us  so 
long,  and  did  so  much  public  service,  by 
enabling  the  narrators  of  facetious  anecdotes 
to  introduce  them  with  "As  the  Irishman 
said.''  We  have  quite  got  rid  of  the  French- 
man who  was  for  many  years  in  partnership 
with  him.  Are  we  never,  on  any  terms,  to  get 
rid  of  the  schoolboy  ? 

If  the  Court  Circular  be  a  sacred  institu- 
tion for  the  edification  of  a  free  people,  why 
is  the  most  adhorrcd  villain  always  in- 
vested, in  right  of  that  frightful  distinction, 
with  a  Court  Circular  of  his  own?  Why  am 
I  always  to  be  told  about  the  ruffian's  plea- 
sant manners,  his  easy  ways,  his  agreeable 
smile,  his  a^ble  talk,  the  profound  con- 
viction of  his  innocence  that  ho  blandly  wafts 
into  the  soft  bosoms  of  guileless  lambs  of 
turnkeys,  the  orthodox  air  with  which  he  comes 
and  goes,  with  his  Bible  and  prayer-book  in 
his  band,  along  the  yard,  that  I  fervently 
hope  may  have  no  outlet  for  him  but  the 
gallows  ?  Why  am  I  to  be  dosed  and  drenched 
with  these  nauseous  particulars,  in  the  case  of 
every  wretch  sufiicicntly  atrocious  to  become 
their  subject?  Why  am  I  supposed  never  to 
know  all  about  it  beforehand,  and  never  to 
have  been  pelted  with  similar  mud  in  my 
life  ?  Has  not  the  whole  detestable  programme 
been  presented  to  me  without  variation,  fifty 
times?  Am  I  not  familiar  with  every  line 
of  it,  from  its  not  being  generally  known  that 
Sharmer  was  much  respected  in  the  County 
of  Blankshire,  down  to  the  virtuous  heat  of 
Bilkins,  Sharmcr's  counsel,  when,  in  his 
eloquent  address,  he  cautions  the  jurymen 
about  laying  their  heads  on  their  pillows, 
and  is  moved  to  pious  wrath  by  the  wicked 
predisposition  of  human  nature  to  object  to 
the  foulest  murder  that  its  faculties  can 
imagine  ?  Why.  why,  why,  must  I  have  the 
Newgate  Court  Circular  over  and  over  again, 
as  if  the  genuine  Court  Circular  were  not 
enough  to  m-ike  me  modestly  independent, 
proud,  grateful,  and  happy? 

When  I  overhear  my  friend  Blackdash 
inquire  of  my  friend  Asterisk  whether  he 
knows  Sir  Giles  Scroggins.  why  does  Asterisk 
810  
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reply,  provinionallj  and  with  limitation,  that 
htt  bu8  met  him  ?  Asterisk  knows  as  well  as 
I  do,  that  he  has  no  acquaintance. with  Sir 
Giles  Scrogi^ins  ;  why  does  he  hesitate  to  say 
80,  point  blank  T  A  man  may  not  even  know 
Sir  Giles  Scroggins  by  sight,  yet  l)e  a  man  for 
a*  that  A  man  may  distingnish  himself, 
without  the  privity  and  aid  of  Sir  Giles 
ScrogginB.  It  is  even  supposed  by  some  that 
a  man  may  get  to  Heaven  without  being  in- 
troiluced  by  Sir  Giles  Scroggins.  Then  why 
not  come  out  with  the  bold  declaration,  **  I 
really  do  not  know  Sir  Giles  Scroggins,  and 
I  have  never  found  that  eminent  person 
in  the  least  necessary  to  my  cxislenctj  ?  " 

When  I  go  to  the  Play,  why  must  I  find 
everything  conventionally  done— reference  to 
nature  discharged,  and  reference  to  stage- 
upage  the  polar  star  of  the  dramatic  art? 
Why  does  the  baron,  or  the  general, 
or  the  venerable  steward,  or  the  amiable 
old  farmer,  talk  about  his  chee-ilde  ? 
He  knows  of  no  such  thing  as  a  cheeilde 
anywhere  else  ;  what  business  has  be  with  a 
chcc-iide  on  the  boards  alone  ?  I  never  knew 
an  old  gentleman  to  hug  himself  with  his  left 
arm.  fall  into  a  comic  fit  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  say  to  his  son,  **  Damme,  you  dog,  will  you 
marry  her  ? "  Yet,  the  moment  I  see  an  old 
gentleman  on  the  stage  with  a  small  cape  to 
his  coat,  I  know  of  course  that  this  will  in- 
fallibly happen.  Now,  why  should  I  be 
under  the  obligation  to  be  always  entertained 
by  this  spectacle,  however  refreshing,  and 
why  should  I  never  be  Furprised  ? 

Wby  have  six  hundred  men  been  trying 
through  several  generations  to  fold  their 
arms?  The  last  twenty  Parliaments  have 
directed  their  entire  attention  to  this  graceful 
art.  I  have  heard  it  frequently  declared  by 
individual  senators  that  a  certain  ex-senator 
still  producible,  **  folded  his  arms  better  than 
any  man  in  the  house.''  I  have  seen  aspirants 
inflamed  with  a  lofty  ambition,  studying 
through  whole  sessions  the  folded  arms  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  trying  to  fold  their 
arms  according  to  the  patterns  there  pre- 
sented. I  have  known  neophytes  far  more 
distracted  about  the  folding  of  their  arms 
than  about  the  enunciation  of  their  political 
views,  or  the  turning  of  their  periods.  The 
injury  inflicted  on  the  nation  by  Mr.  Canning, 
when  he  folded  his  arms  and  got  hin  portrait 
taken,  is  not  to  be  calculated.  Every  member 
of  Parliament  from  that  hour  to  the  present 
has  been  trying  to  fo\h  his  arms.  It  is  a 
graceful,  a  refined,  a  decorative  art ;  but,  I 
doubt  if  its  results  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  infinite  pains  and  charges  bestowed 
upon  its  cultivation. 

Why  are  we  so  fond  of  talking  about  our- 
selves as  "eminently  a  practical  people?" 
Are  we  eminently  a  practical  people?  In 
our  national  works,  for  example  ;  our  public 
buildings,  our  public  places,  our  columns,  the 
lines  of  our  new  streets,  our  monstrous 
statues  ;  do  we  come  so  very  practically  out 


of  all  that  ?  No,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  have 
our  railroads,  results  of  private  enterpriie, 
and  they  are  great  works.  Granted.  xet,U 
it  very  significant  of  an  eminently  praotical 
people  that  we  live  under  a  eystcm  which 
wasted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poaDdi 
in  law  and  corruption,  before  an  inch  of  thoK 
roads  could  be  made  I  Is  it  a  striking  proof 
of  an  eminently  practical  people  having  in- 
vested their  wealth  in  making  them,  that  in 
point  of  money  return,  in  point  of  pobUe 
accommodation,  in  every  particular  of  COM- 
Tort,  profit,  and  management,  they  are  at  a 
heavy  discount  when  compared  with  the  rail- 
ways on  the  opposite  side  of  a  sea-channel  Ave 
and  twenty  miles  across,  though  those  wen 
made  under  all  the  disadvantages  conseqaeai 
upon  unstable  governments  and  shakeo  pub- 
lic confidence  ?  Why  do  we  brag  so  ?  If  an 
inhabitant  of  some  other  sphere  were  to  light 
upon  our  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
wich, were  to  take  a  first-class  iickel  to 
London,  were  to  attend  an  Eastern  Gouniies' 
Railway  meeting  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  were 
to  go  down  from  London  Bridge  to  Dover, 
cross  to  Calais,  travel  from  Calais  to  llar- 
seilles,  and  bo  furnished  with  an  aocomte 
statement  of  the  railway  cost  and  prollt 
on  cither  side  of  the  water  (having  compared 
the  ease  and  comfort  for  himself),  which  peo- 
ple would  he  suppo!<e  to  be  the  eminently 
practical  one,  I  wonder ! 

Why,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  adopt,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  lazy  usage,  charges  against 
ourselves,  that  have  as  little  fonndation  as 
some  of  our  boasts?  We  are  eminently  a 
money-loving  people.  Are  we  ?  Well,  we  are 
bad  enough  ;  but,  I  have  heard  Money  more 
talked  of  in  a  week  under  the  stars  and 
stripes,  than  in  a  year  under  the  nnion-jick. 
In  a  two  hours'  walk  in  Paris,  any  day,  yon 
shall  overhear  more  scraps  of  conversation 
that  turn  upon  Money,  Money,  IConey,  Mo- 
ney, than  in  a  whole  day's  saunter  between 
Temple  Bar  and  the  Roval  Exchange.  I  go 
into  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  after  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  ;  fifty  to  one  the  first  words  I 
hear  from  the  stage  as  I  settle  myself  In  my 
seat,  arc  fifty  thousand  francs ;  she  has  a 
dowTy  of  fifty  thousand  francs ;  he  has  an 
income  of  fifty  thousand  francs ;  I  will  bet 
you  fifty  thousand  francs  upon  it,  my  dear 
Emile  ;  I  come  from  winning  at  the  Bonrse, 
my  celestial  Diane,  fifty  thousand  francs.  I 
pass  into  the  Boulevard  theatres  one  by  one. 
At  the  Yarietes,  I  find  an  old  lady  who  must 
be  conciliated  by  two  oppodng  nephewi»  be- 
cause she  has  fifty  thousand  firancs  per  annum. 
At  the  Gymnase,  I  find  the  English  Prime  Min- 
ister (attended  by  his  faithful  servant  Tom 
Bob),  in  a  fear  Ail  predicament  occasioned  by 
injadicions  speculation  in  millions  of  fttinos. 
At  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  I  find  a  picturesque 
person  with  a  murder  on  his  mind,  into 
which  be  has  been  betrayed  by  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity  for  a  box  containing  fifty  thousand 
francs.    At  the  Ambigu,  I  find  everybody 
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pobooiog  everybody  elae  for  fifty  thousand 
I  ftmaotf.  At  the  Lyriqae,  I  find  on  the  Btage 
I  a  portly  old  gentlemao,  a  slender  young  ges- 
tleman,  and  a  piqnante  little  woman  with 
tprightly  eyebrows,  all  sinffinff  an  extremely 
abort  song  together  about  fifty  thousand  francs 
Lira  lara,  fifty  thousand  francs  Ting  ting ! 
At  the  Imperial,  I  find  a  general  with  his 
arm  ia  a  bandage,  sitting  in  a  magnificent 
nimmer^house,  relating  his  autobiography  to 
his  niece,  and  arriving  at  this  point :  **  It  is 
to  this  rsFishiog  spot  then,  my  dearest  Julie, 
that  I,  thy  uncle,  faithful  always  to  his  Em- 
peror, then  retired ;  bringing  with  me  my 
adorable  Georgette,  this  wounded  arm.  this 
cross  of  glory,  the  love  of  France,  remem- 
brances ever  inextinguishable  of  the  Em-' 
peror  my  master,  and  fifty  thousand  francs.-' 
At  this  establishment  the  sum  begins  to 
diminish,  and  goes  on  rapidly  decreasing  un- 
til I  flolrii  at  the  Fnoambulcs  and  find  Pierrot 
deqwiliag  a  friend  of  only  one  hundred 
fhuies,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
gregated blouses.  Again.  Will  any  English- 
man undertake  to  match  me  that  generic 
French  old  lady  whom  I  will  instantly  pro- 
duce against  him,  from  the  private  life  of 
any  house  of  five  fioors  In  the  French  capital, 
and  who  is  a  mere  gulf  for  swallowing  my 
money,  or  any  man's  money  ?  That  generic 
French  old  lady  who,  whether  she  gives  me 
her  daughter  to  wife,  or  sits  next  me  in  a  bal- 
cony at  a  theatre,  or  opposite  to  mc  in  a  pub- 
lic carriage,  or  lets  me  an  apartment,  or 
plays  me  a  match  at  dominoes,  or  sells  mc  an 
nrabrella,  equally  absorbs  my  8ut)stance,  cal- 
culates my  resources  with  a  fierce  nicety,  and 
is  intent  upon  my  ruin  ?  That  generic  French 
old  lady  who  Is  always  in  black,  and  always 
protuberant,  and  always  complimentary,  and 
who  always  eats  up  everything  that  is  pre- 
sented to  her— almost  cats  her  knife  besides 
— and  who  has  a  supernatural  craving  after 
francs  which  fascinatos  mc,  and  inclines  mc 
to  poar  oat  all  I  have  at  her  feet,  saying 
"Take  them  and  twinkle  at  me  with  those 
hungry  eyes  no  more'^  We  eminently  a 
money-loving  people !  Why  do  we  talk  such 
nonsense  with  this  terrible  old  woman  to  con- 
tradict ns? 

Why  do  we  take  conclusions  into  our  heads 
for  which  we  have  no  warrant,  and  bolt  with 
them  like  mad  horses,  until  we  are  brought 
up  by  stone  walls?  Why  do  we  go  cheering 
and  shouting  after  an  officer  who  didn-t  run 
away — as  though  all  the  rent  of  our  brave 
offlcers  did  run  away! — and  why  do  we  go 
placking  hairs  out  of  the  tail  of  the  identical 
charger,  and  why  do  we  follow  up  the  iden- 
tical uniform,  and  why  do  we  stupidly  roar 
oarselves  hoarse  with  acclamation  about 
nothing?  Why  don't  we  stop  to  think  ?  Why 
don't  we  say  to  one  another,  "  What  have  the 
identical  charger  and  the  identical  uniform 
done  for  ns,  and  what  have  they  done  against 
us :  let  n«  look  at  the  account.^  How  much 
better    this  would    be  than  straining    our 


throats  first,  and  afterwards  discovering  that 
there  was  less  than  no  reason  for  the  same  1 

Why  am  I,  at  any  given  moment,  in  tears 
of  triumph  and  joy,  b^ause  Buffy  and  Boodle 
are  at  the  head  of  public  atfairs  7  I  freely 
declare  that  1  have  not  the  least  idea  what 
specific  action  Buffy  and  Boodle  have  ever  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  existence  done,  that 
has  beeu  of  any  appreciable  advantage  to  my 
beloved  country.  On  the  other  hand,  I  no 
less  freely  acknowledge  that  I  have  seen 
Buffy  and  Boodle  (with  some  small  appear- 
ance of  trading  in  principles),  nail  their 
colors  to  every  mast  in  the  political  fleet 
Yet  I  swear  to  everyl)ody — l^cause  every- 
body swears  to  me— that  Buffy  and  Boodle 
are  the  only  men  for  the  crisis,  and  that  none 
of  women  born,  but  Buffy  and  Boodle,  could 
pull  us  through  it.  I  would  quarrel  with 
ray  son  for  Buffy  and  Boodle.  I  almost 
believe  that  in  one  of  my  states  of  excite- 
ment I  would  die  for  Buffy  and  Boodle.  I 
expect  to  be  presently  subscribing  for  statues 
to  Buffy  and  Boodle.  Now,  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  I  go  on  in  tnis  way  ?  I  am  pro- 
foundly in  earnest :  but  I  want  to  know 
Why? 

I  wonder  why  I  feel  a  glow  of  compla- 
cency in  a  court  of  justice,  when  I  hear  the 
learned  judges  taking  uncommon  pains  to 
prevent  the  prisoner  from  letting  out  the 
truth.  If  the  object  of  the  trial  be  to  discover 
the  truth,  perhaps  it  might  be  as  edifying  to 
hear  it,  even  from  the  prisoner,  as  to  hear 
what  is  unquestionably  not  the  truth  from 
the  prisoner's  advocate.  I  wonder  why  I 
say,  in  a  flushed  and  rapturous  manner,  that 
it  would  be  "  un-English"  to  examine  the  pri- 
soner. I  suppose  that  with  common  fairness 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  confuse 
him,  unless  he  lied;  and  if  he  did  Ho,  I 
suppose  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  con- 
fuHion  too  soon.  Why  does  that  word  •*  un- 
English,'*  always  act  a?  a  spell  upon  me.,  and 
why  do  I  suffer  it  to  settle  any  question? 
Twelve  months  ago,  its  was  un-English  to 
abstain  from  throttling  our  soldiers.  Thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  un-Eoglish  not  to  hang  peo- 
ple up  by  scores  every  Monday.  Sixty  years 
ago,  it  was  un-English  to  be  sober  after  dinner. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  un-English  not 
to  love  cock-flgtiting,  prize-fighting,  dog  fijfht- 
ing,  bull-baiting,  and  other  savag^Ties.  Wliy 
do  I  submit  to  the  word  as  a  clincher,  without 
asking  myself  whether  it  has  any  meaning? 
I  don't  dispute  that  I  do  so.  every  day  of  my 
life ;  but  I  want  to  know  why  I  do  so? 

On  the  other  hand,  why  am  I  meek  in  re- 
gard of  really  non-English  sentiments,  if  the 
f potent  bugbear  of  that  term  be  not  called 
nto  play?  Here  is  a  magistrate  tells  me  I 
am  one  of  a  nation  of  drunkards.  ^  All  Eng- 
lishmen are  dninkards,  is  the  judicial  bray. 
Here  is  another  magistrate  propounding  from 
the  seat  of  justice  the  stupendous  nonsense 
that  it  is  desirable  that  every  person  who 
gives  alms  in  the  streets  should  be  fined  for 
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that  offence.  This  to  a  Christian  jxcoplc,  and 
with  the  New  Testament  lying  before  him— 
as  a  8ort  of  dummy,  I  suppoae,  to  swear  wit- 
nesses on.  Why  does  my  so-easily-frightened 
nationality  not  take  offence  at  such  things  ? 
My  bobby  shies  at  shadows ;  why  does  it  am- 
ble BO  quietly  past  these  advertising- vans  of 
Blockheads  seeking  notoriety  ? 

Why?  I  might  as  well  ask,  Why  I  leave  off 
here,  when  1  have  a  long  perspective  of  Why 
stretching  out  before  me. 


THE  GREAT  HOTEL  QITESTION. 

IN  TIIREB  CHAPTEIW.      CUAPTKU  TUK  THIRD. 

Tub  Yankees  (by  whom  I  mean  the  pure 
New  Englanders  alone)  are  reckoned  to  be 
the  most  inquisitive  race  of  people  upon 
the  face  of  the  habitable  glob(>.  They  kill 
you  with  questions.  All  Europe  has  heard, 
— through  the  sapient  and  incomparable 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  Herodotus  of 
the  Manhattoes — of  Anthony  van  Corlcar  the 
trumpeter,  who  was  questioned  out  of  his 
horse  by  a  cunning  man  of  i'yquag.  and  sent 
back  to  New  Amsterdam  on  a  vile  calico  mare. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  interrogations  of  a 
Yankee  ;  whether  in  railway-car,  on  steamers^ 
hurricane-deck,  or  in  hotel  parlour  ;  and  this 
the  Honourable  Amelia  Murray  (may  she 
never  be  kidnapped  and  sold  down  South, 
there  to  experience  the  blessings  of  slavery !) 
knows  full  well.  There  is  but  one  instance 
on  record,  I  believe,  of  a  Yankee  being 
worsted,  in  the  query  line  of  conversation  ; 
and  this  was  the  questioning  Yankee  who 
persisted  in  asking  the  dyspeptic  man  with 
the  wooden  leg  how  he  had  lost  his  missing 
leg,  and  after  much  pressing  was  told,  on  a 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  ask  no  more 
questions,  and  under  a  penalty  of  dollars  un- 
countable, that  it  had  been  bit  off ;  whereupon, 
in  an  agony  of  uncertainty  as  to  who  or  what 
had  bitten  it  off,  and  how — whether  it  bad 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  jaws  of  deadly  alligator, 
or  catawampouB  panther,  or  fiercely-riled  rat- 
tlesnake ;  and,  fearing  to  break  his  word,  or 
lose  his  dollars,  he  was  crestfallen  and  coo- 
founded,  and  ignominiously  sloping,  was  seen 
no  more  in  that  territory. 

But  I  should  like  to  know  what  interroga- 
toriai  exigence  could  equal  the  pertinacity 
with  which — to  the  extent,  even,  of  three 
mortal  chapters  of  letter-press— I  have  been 
putting  the  Great  Hotel  Question,  and,  not 
content  with  seeking  information,  have  volun- 
teered replies  myself?  Can  any  one  wiHh 
to  know  anything  more  about  hotels?  This 
is  not  a  blue-book ;  and  yet  I  feel  myself 
already  arrived  at  question  number  nine 
thousand  and  four ;  and  I  have  scarcely  left 
the  Royal  Hotel,  Dan,  and  foel  it  a  duty  to 
travel  a8  far  as  the  Grand  Junction  Hotel, 
BeerHhcbft,  before  I  have  finiphed  asking 
questions. 

How  about  Italian  hotels?    The  discursive 


mind  at  once  travels  to  the  Seven  Tayerns, 
the  hostelry  at  Bmndusium,  to  which  Horace 
travelled ;  and  to  that  choice  resort  of  tb« 
Roman  fancy  in  Pompeii,  where  'Barbo  wu 
licensed  to  sell  neat  Talemlan:  where  the 
young  patricians  were  drunk  on  the  premlaai^ 
and  where  there  was  doubtleee  commodioot 
stabling  for  gilt-wheeled  chariots,  and  the 
wild-beast  studs  of  sporting  swells  of  the 
equestrian  family.  But,  putting  a  bar  of 
twenty  centuries,  what  have  J  to  say  of  the 
Italian  hotels  of  the  present  day? 

There  is  the  great  Caravanserai  of  tra- 
velling milords:  say  in  Rome,  Milan,  or 
Florence,  the  Casa  Borbonica.  This  was,  in 
old  times,  the  palazzo  of  the  princely  O^ 
ouantaperconto  family:  the  last  prince  ni 
that  illustrious  house — which  has  given  cardl* 
nals  to  the  church,  generals  to  the  army,  goo- 
falonieri  to  the  towns,  and  worthless  drones  to 
the  social  hive  for  ages— is  now  a  snu^  old 
reprobate,  burrowing  in  a  mean  entresol  in  a 
dark  little  street  of  a  Parisfan  Bonlerard. 
He  has  sold  all  his  Titians  and  Gaidoe  to  the 
Jews.  The  brocantemrs  have  all  his  statnary 
and  carved  furniture,  down  to  the  damascened 
suit  of  armour  in  which  his  great-grandfather 
went  to  the  battle  of  Rustifustiacone,  and  ran 
away  in,  and  the  inlaid  dagger  with  wbieh 
his  grandmamma  slew  the  monsignore  who 
had  written  an  epigram  against  her ;  but  be 
has  still  his  coat  of  arms,  with  its  sevens-five 
quarterings ;  and  in  the  picture-gallery  of  his 
once  palace,  now  the  salle-a-manger,  there  is 
yet  the  picture  of  ills  ancestor  Hercnles,  son 
of  Latona,  subduing  the  Nenuran  lion  (Men- 
ditore,  fecit).  The  Casa  Borbonica  (the 
Compte  de  (^hambord  sent  to  engage-  apart- 
ments there  once,  but  didn't  come ;  whence 
its  legitimist  name)  has  been  an  hotel  these 
thirty  years.  It  has  a  fine  frontage  to  the 
river  Piccolitto,  and  is  big  enough  for  a  bar- 
rack or  a  small-pox  hospital.  Indeed,  the 
somewhat  dilapidated  condition  of  its  exterior 
ornamentation  suggests,  in  no  remote  degree, 
the  idea  of  its  being  pitted  with  that  latter 
ailment.  It  has  acres,  so  to  speak,  of  vast, 
lofty  rooms  ;  it  has  a  grand  saloon,  the  ceil- 
ing painted  in  frcFco  with  a  copy  of  Gnido*s 
Aurora ;  it  has  a  marble  paved  vestibule, 
with  a  foont-ain  in  the  middle  ;  it  has  a  grand 
staircase  of  scagliola,  on  whose  steps  several 
members  of  the  Cinquantapercento  family 
have  been,  in  desirable  old  romantic  pictur- 
esque keepsake  days,  done  to  death  by  the 
rapiers  and  partizans  of  their  friends  and  re- 
latives ;  the  ground-floor  gives  on  to  a  terrace, 
and  that  again  on  to  a  garden  in  the  real 
Italian  style :  fountains,  straight  clipped 
avenues,  fillagree  gates,  casts  from  the  an- 
tique gods  and  goddesses,  and  sham  ruins; 
there  are  vases  full  of  flowers ;  there  are  Rena- 
issance doors ;  there  is  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
Malachite  and  gold ;  there  Is  the  suite  in  bloe- 
fiuted  satin  (the  Countess  de  Dcmimondoff 's 
rooms);  and  the  suite  in  ivory  and  black 
velvet;  there  are  countless  biHlrooms  fhll 
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ofiiiarble,fre8co-paiDting,aQdfluWdcoluinD8;  ber  abominable  chambers  wbea  I  take  them 
there  are,  almost  everywhere,  the  elements  !  bj  the  month,  and  bringa  me  lu  a  bill,  long, 
of  grandeur,  luxarr,  and  artistic  tatte.  |  venomous,  and  tortuous  as  a  serpent,  when  I 

Gaetano  Montepieti  is  the  landlord  of  the  ,  leave,  for  jugs  I  have  broken  and  never  saw, 
"  •      '  ■     •  '  j^jj^    tablecloths  I   have  inked  and   never 

heard  of. 
Gaetano  and  his  wax  candles  :  to  listen  to 


GaaaBorbonica.  lie  was  a  Colonel  in  the  army 
of  Italj,  under  Beauharnais  originally  (ourelv 
those  Italian  colonels  are  only  approached, 

namerieallj,  by  the  American  militia-gencr-  j  the  honest  Mont  Blanc  chronicler,  one  would 
als)  ;  then  he  was  Lord  Scamperland's  cour-  !  think  the  candle  grievance  was  exclusively 
ier ;  then  he  kept  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  |  conflaed  to  England.  Why,  the  whole  Con- 
in   Little    Nick    Street,    Leicester   Square, 

London ;  and,  realising  a  handsome  compe- 
tency in  that  cosmopolitan  but  unsavoury 
locality,  returned  to  his  native  land,  and 
InVeBted  his  savings  in  the  hotel  which  you  see. 
In  the  great  traveller's  book,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  register  your  opinions  and  imprcs- 
alonB  for  and  against  the  comfort,  cheapness, 
and  convenience  of  the  Ca^a  Horbonica.  Be 
jnsfc  and  write  with  a  firm  hand  that  in  sum- 
mer weather  the  rooms  arc  delightful ;  that 
— the  smell  of  decayed  melons  and  warmcd- 


tincnt  cries  out  against  them.  You  pay  but 
seventy-five  cents  a-picce  for  them,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  you  are  made  to  burn  or  to  pay 
for  myriads  of  them.  Bougie,  bougie,  bougie 
— bougie  here,  bougie  there,  and  bougie 
everywhere — take  your  old  hotel  bills  out  of  j 
your  trunk,  and  add  up  the  amount  of  francs, 
lire,  florins,  orcarlini,  candles  have  cost  you  : 
and  you  will  find  that  you  might  have  had 
an  exhibition  of  fireworks  all  to  yourself 
every  autumn,  and  have  been  economical. 
I  think  Continental  hotel-keepers  and  wait- 


ap  maocaroni  apart — it  is  very  pleasant  to  I  ers  feel  a  savage  pleasure  in  bringing  you 
hmre  the  run  of  a  vast,  gaily-decorated  pa-  fresh  wax-candles,  as  1  am  certain  they  do  in 
laee  amid  orange-flowers  and  bubbling  foun-  wintertime,  in  cramming  your  cupboard  with 
tains  ;  that  the  blue  sky  is  glorious  through  ,  new  supplies  of  logs  and  faggots.  I  have 
the  casements,  and  the  shade  of  the  lofty  walls  Soften,  during  a  bougie  nightmare,  fancied 
dellgbtfol  in  the  noontide  to  smoke  cigars  \  a  congress  of  waiters  in  the  corridor,  danc- 
and  drink  lemonade  in  ;  that  ice-eating  in  j  ing  a  wild  saraband,  and  singing  an  atro- 
the  garden  by  moonlight  is  delicious ;  that  |  cious  carmagnole  till  the  scene  changed  to 
almost  every  article  is  really  exceedingly  ;  a  patent  candle  factory,  and  candles  and 
cheap  (unless,  indeed,  you  are  known  to  be  a  |  waiters  whirled  off  in  a  wild  Sahara  waltz 
milord,  when  you  are  swindled  on  the  ground  j  into  infinite  space. 

that  yon  are  accustomed  to,  and  like  it)  that  I  Lift  not  your  pen  also  from  the  travellers'- 
even  If  you  are  notoriouply  wealthy  and  l)ook  (stern  candour  demands  it)  till  yo» 
liberal,  the  rent  of  the  malachite  and  gold,  or  '  have  recorded  this, — that  there  never  was  au 
of  the  ivor^  and  black  velvet  suite,  lags  far  i  Italian  hotel  that  was  clean  or  sweet-smell- 
bebind  the  jocundly  extortionate  price  which  '  ing.  That  thone  at  Venice  in  particular 
yott  have  to  pay  for  a  first-floor  in  the  Hue  rejoice  in  an  odour  that  makes  you  sick, 
de  la  Paiz,  or  a  garret  in  I'all  Mall ;  that  :  giddy,  and  biliouH  ;  a  smell  of  which  it  can 
the  waiters  are  civil,  obliging,  quick-witted,  with  little  exaggeration  be  said,  as  of  some  | 
and  gratefnl  ;  and  that  the  cooking,  though  London  fogs,  that  you  could  cut  it  with  a  ' 
decidedly  oily,  and  not  over  neat,  is  sub-  !  knife.  Set  down  al^o,  in  a  firm  Roman  hand  ;  I 
staotial  and  succulent.  But  hero  you  j  that  the  rooms  are  awfully  damp,  and  in  cold  | 
most  stop.  Commendation  can  go  no  fur-  weather  afflicted  with  distracting,  gusty,  !  j 
iber.  You  have  been  just;  now  bo  candid.  '  piercing  draughts;  and  that  after  every  show-  'i 
Pat  down  in  burning  characters  that  Gaetano  '  cr  of  rain,  the  grand  frescoed  saloons  are  per-  { 
Montepieti^  is  a  humbug,  a  cringing,  insolent  '  vadcd  by  sundry  unwelcome  visitants  from  -| 
(when  he  dares),  hypocritical,  unveracious  ■  the  gardens—not  to  say  reptiles,  of  the  most  ' 
■on  of  a  Lombardian  keeper  of  hogs.  I  will  j  hideous coleopteric descriptions;  which  crawl,  ! ' 
not  say  that  he  Is  a  Roman — no  ;  he  is  not  '  and  wriggle,  and  buzz,  and  fly,  and  leap,  and 

Site  so  great  a  scoundrel  as  that :  but  the  shake  their  hundred  legs  over  your  clothes 
speror  of  Austria  has  very  few  more  l  und  food  till  you  arc  blind  and  mad.  Tell 
llaished  humbugs  among  his  Italian  subjects,  the  truth,  and  acknowledge  that  with  all  the 
lam  aware  of  you,  mio  aniico  Craetano.  X  I  malachite  and  gold,Aurora  frescoes,  scagliola, 
bave  been  up  to  your  little  game  for  a  long  staircases,  and  romantic  Cinquantapercento 
time.  I  know  how  you  pop  down  in  my  '■  reminiscences,  the  grand  Italian  hotel  is  but 
Inil  lire  and  soldi  for  sugar  I  have  never  I  a  seedy,  poverty-stricken,  dilapidated,  tum- 
eaten,  and  wax  candles  I  have  never  burnt.  ]  ble-down,  vermin-haunted,  quasi-rotten,  in- 
I  know  how,  when  I  breakfast  out.  you  slily  i  stitution  after  all. 

raalct  me  in  two  breakfasts  instead  of  one,  as  !  In  Rome,  there  is  a  special  hotel  which  ap- 
a  warning  and  a  punishment.  Yon  are  own  ;  pears  to  lie  fallow  during  fifty-one  weeks  in 
brother,  O  Gaetano,  to  the  widow  Fizzicatti,  '  the  year,  and  suddenly  to  start  up  into  life, 
who  keeps  the  furnished  lodgings  in  the  with  a  teeming  crop  of  guests,  in  Holy  Week. 
Strada  Smifferata  (she  has  cousins  in  Cam-  '  Then,  and  for  the  succeeding  days  of  the  car- 
den  Town),  who  makes  me  sign  a  list  of  fur-  |  nival,  the  Romans  going  stark  staring  mad, 
niture,  crockery,  et  cetera,  supposed  to  be  in  |  invite  all  the  sight-seers  of  the  world  who 
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have  mo«t*y  and  hlmrc  to  oroat  tba  Alp«  to 
pla/  witb  theni.  They  makij  a  Guy  of  tbt* 
|ii>uralU  HopL*;  tbf.'y  spoil  their  clalhes  with 
wax  ctiDdle  droppLDga  m  Ihe  chapeb ;  tbey 
cmsb  oach  othen**  loes^  ribs,  fftus,  and  hat>i, 
la  th<!ir  struggU'S  to  e«e  the  biul  pilgrimi^' 
feet  washed  ;  they  scream,  »nd  jostle  auil 
brtbe  chaEaberkiaSt  aod  ma  broke D-kaced 
horjte^  ta  the  Ciirso,  ^ad  dress  tbomselres  up 
la  mA.'^q  lie  rude  costtimefi,  aad  pelt  eacb  other 
witti  chat  ken  and  plat^tL-r  or  Faria  abomma- 
tioiis>  aad  lei  I  Chrlnteadom  that  they  are 
calibrating  a  jfreal  relief ious  fcftlUal  Now 
It  is  that  the  frpi-cial  hotel  btcomeR  manifei^t. 
Nobody  heard  of  the  Uotel  del  Mat  to  Foreu- 
tiere,  or  of  the  MadonDa  dl  Scarlatlua^  slaoe 
last  carairai ;  but  aow,  ^hUow  coDnnlealon' 
era  rampage  about  Ronit'  Uudmg  the  ua* 
rivalled  at'^omramJatioQs  of  tbeBe  hotels. 
Whale  Eny:liHh  famiUe*!,  who  ha^^e  beea  ua- 
able  to  obEain  rooms  lo  the  Piazza  dt  Spagna 
or  Dei  Popolo  are  hurtled  almofit  idvoIuq- 
larily  iato  atrocious  Uug-parka  ia  remote 
quarters  of  the  city.  Pnaoipi  Ingleisl  flod 
tnemselveM  dwelJia^  amoHg  iho  Traaieverial ; 
and  travelling  archdeacons  are  peat  up  la 
oat  houses  amoag  motiUy  old  oonventii  aad 
churches  aad  seminar !♦■?•,  where  the  Scarltit 
Lady  rides  ratniuiat  Ti>  be  sure*  to  obtain 
a  bed  at  all  in  Holy  Week  In  wry  nuarly  as 
dear  and  d(flictiU  as  to  f-ecure  a  cardmara 
haL  The  pricea  quotvd  are  fabulous.  Ro- 
mantic stories  are  told  of  the  woaderful 
salit^tUutes  for  bed-steads  which  travtillers 
have  been  obliged  to  put  up  wUh  ;  of  bow 
Sir  Newport  ragn^jll.  Bart.,  aad  family  occu* 
pied  a  detached  buildiog  foruurly  the  rc^l- 
dcacc  of  aoine  four-legged,  curly- tarled  aal- 
mals  of  the  porcine  pemuiifijoa,  wbich  had 
been  removed  to  better  lodginpi ;  how  Cap- 
tain and  Mrik  Gunwale  bad  pjiid  five  dollars 
a-day  for  a  cockloft  ;  bow  oue  of  the  three 
hundred  and  iseventy  Prince  GalitEins  In  the 
peerage  of  Rusaia  was  ^jonroing  in  a  wood* 
cidlar ;  aad  how  yoaag  Hougebox  of  the 
Flore  at  tae  legation  i^lept  two  nights  la  a 
well,  and  one  on  a  f^taircaBe,  The  Beppos, 
Francescoa,  Luigi?i,  and  Tommasoa  who  eon- 
duct  Ibese  F pedal  houdea  of  entertainment 
clear  profltg,  vtbile  the  excHement  la^ta^  of 
about  alx  biindrtd  per  cent. ;  but  their  proa- 
prilj  ii  aa  transitory  ajs  that  of  Cowes  laud- 
jadka  in  regatta  time,  or  of  lodgmg-hou&e 
keepers  In  an  assize  town  whoo  there  is  a  good 
murdcjr  casu  to  be  tried     For  the  rest  of  tho 

Sear,  no^Kidy  hBars  anything  more  of  ihe 
latto  ForeNtlere  or  tie  Scarlatina  ;  and  the 
Beppos  and  Francescoa  raa^,  for  anght  I 
know,  aaru  a  livelihood  in  fitting  a^  models 
for  the  pain  tors,  grinding  burdy-gardleSi  or 
goatling  bnJftilocR 

Coantry  Italian  hoteli  a.re  not  mncb  re- 
moved.  I  fancy,  from  ihe  Ukcnes:*  of  thai  re- 
nowned itui  atTarracina,  wbt^re  the  Euglisb- 
man  mut  the  fair  Veaeilan,  and  had  afU^r*^ 
wardi^thf}  ml  venture  with  the  brigand.  There 
arc  five  metropoli  :  Rome,  Flopcnoe,  Venice, 


Napletit  and  Milan.  I  will  throw  iti  GeacWt 
to  make  up  the  half-dozen  ;  so  nay  (aad  I  give 
a  margin  of  two  dig  Us)  twelve  good  hotels!  a 
al  L  The  p  ro  v  i  ncj  al  one  s  are  »i  mp  ly  execrable, 
for  the  simpb?  reason  that  they  are  not  patro- 
nised by  cofltinuomrelaysof  itrangers.  Wbft 
Btops,  lotiger  than  be  can  help,  In  a  small 
Italian  towat  We  scamper  from  capUal  to 
eapltal^  charging  through  galleries  and  mu- 
seums in  a  Cossack  fashion,  geelag a thouaand 
picturesandstotue?,  rememberings  per hapc,  i 
score,  and  unders^tandiug,  very  often,  not 
one.  Some  day,  very  likely,  the  small  towiK 
will  be  opeaeif  up  by  raihvay}^,  and  we  ahalt 
have  good  hotels  in  them. 

I  have  two  additional  remarks  to  make  on 
ItulJan  hotels^  and  I  have  done  with  the 
l>oot-fihaped  jftului^nla,  Iznprimii,  —  ftbout 
Naples,  la  that  delightful  city  the  holel- 
dweller  may  eryoy  a  lii^ely  but  expensive  gra- 
tidcatlon  over  and  above  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  aea,  the  i^ky  and  the  table-d  bote.  The 
gratincatloii  (which  Is  not  charged  for  in  tht 
bill,)  conniHts  in  being  robbed— I  doa't  mf 
by  the  waiters— I  don't  say  by  anybody  lit 
par  tic  u  la  r^  bu  1 1  th  I  a  k  by  e  V  ery  m%a » woiziftii, 
and  child,  who  can  gain  acceas  lo  your  opulr 
men t,  your  pocket,  your  trunks,  or  your  gen- 
erou:^  feeling.  From  the  coachman  who  drlvef 
yon  to  your  hotel,  to  the  waiter  who  bowa 
you  i'rom  It,  be  assured  every  mother's  soa 
has  something  alMnit  him  which  belongs  not 
to  him,  but  lo  you.  U  matters  little  what 
they  steal,  a  pocket-handkerchief  or  a  pars« 
of  gold*  It  matters  less  who  Is  the  tblet  the 
beir  apparent,  or  the  lowest  Lazzaroal  of  the 
Qual  Santa  Lucia— -robbera  there  must  and 
robbed  yon  must  t>c,  I  don't  know  what  the 
Neapolitans  will  do  between  their  hang-dog 
government  and  the  threatened  extinction  of 
Vesuvius,  llonestmenwoii'tcomeuodertha 
sway  of  the  glorious,  generous  king,  and 
sight'seers  woaH  go  to  see  Naples  if  there  be 
no  burning  mount  am.  Fancy  three  hnndred 
and  fifty  thousand  thieves  with  nothing  to 
steal  ?  A  pitiable  case,  indeed.  They  will 
die  of  grief ;  and  I  did  once  hear  of  a  waiter 
at  a  Neapolitan  hotel  who  was  round  by  an 
Englishman  fitting  on  the  staircase,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly  ;  and,  being  asked  the  cause  of  Ub 
sorrow,  answered,  amid  heartrending  sobfif^ 
the  siguor  Is  unjust^  the  sign  or  is  nngeaerotiip 
the  Htguor  performs  not  his  duty  tow^rdi 
me n ,  He  loc ks  u p  all  h is  dra we rs.  and  lenres 
not  a  rag  about,  and  one  cannot  steal  the 
value  of  a  catlino  from  him. 

Whut  do  I  know  about  Spanish  boteUT^ 
nothiuff.  I  might,  indeed,  conjure  up  an  oa* 
^ub>^lautial  word-picture  about  omelets,  oil 
garlic,  puchero,  funcions,  muleteer?,  gregoa, 
slouched 'hats,  and  swarthy  dona  laying  down 
their  ciganllas  to  cat  their  isoup,  and  resum- 
ing thi.m  while  waiting  for  their  olla-^odri da. 
1  mi|?btllll  In  a  back-ground  with  SenoraPe- 
rea  Nenaditnomg,  while  Seiior  Alfonzo  Rnix 
plays  lithely  on  the  castanets,  or  with  Don 
QaUole  charging  the  wladmill,  or  Dorothea 
.-    .    .,     -     .   „ J 
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takiaff  her  eternal  footbath  in  the  distance. 
Bat  tEl«  world  would  he  a  blurred,  uufaitbfui 
photography,  and  worthlesB.  Let  us  be  trulh- 
ral  or  we  are  notbinp^.  The  Spanish  cam- 
paign is  yet  to  come.  Nor  can  I  ifll  you  what 
the  hotels  in  the  Tyrol  are  like  (though  I 
hare  been  told  those  at  Ischl  arc  charming) ; 
nor  can  I  perorate  on  the  great,  bare, 
minons  Khans  of  Asia  Minor.  When  my 
node — Colonel  Cutcherry— comes  home  from 
Madras  I  will  collate  his  experience  as  to  the 
capacities  of  the  Overland  Route  boteis  at 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  you  must 
wait  till  I  have  entered  the  college  of 
the  Propaganda,  and  till  1  have  been  sent  to 
China  an  a  missionary,  till  I  am  enabled  to 
iescrtbe,  in  the  manner  of  Father  Hue,  the 
hotels  of  the  middle  kingdom.  I  must  no 
longer  tarry  in  Europe  (though  dUc  in  an 
English  Hotel  soon)  for  my  boat  is  on  the 
shore,  and  my  bark  is  on  the  st^a  ;  yet  before 
I  go,  here's  a  double  h<'aUh  to  a  continental 
hotel  I  have  ungenerously  passed  over.  I 
allade  to  the  Grand  Laltoureur,  and  that, 
for  onoe  in  my  fantastic  roving  commission, 
is  its  veritable  name.  I  have  nothing  but 
what  is  favorable  to  say  of  that  sumptuous 
travel ier's  joy.  Good  dinners,  clean  beds, 
excellent  services,  moderate  prices, — all  are 
to  be  found  at  the  Great  Labourer,  and  he 
is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

I  have  been  purposely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  hotels  of  Constantinople,  becau<se  they 
are  in  a  transition  state,  1  ko  Turkey  itself, 
at  present.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
mighty  influx  of  military  visitors,  and  the 
T.G.'s  who  will  be  sure  to  keep  on  flocking 
thereto  for  some  years  to  come,  will  work 
wonders  of  improvement  in  the  hotels  of 
BjEantiam.  The  old  Pera  Hotel,  kept  gene- 
rally by  an  equivocal  Levantine,  or  an  uu- 
mistakeable  Maltese,  was  decidedly  of  the 
bad-dear,  dirty  and  uncomfortable. 

My  boat  being  on  the  shore,  it  is  necessary 
that  yoa  should  cuter  it  with  me  la  order  to 
reach  my  bark  on  the  sea ;  for  we  have  a  jour- 
ney of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles  to 
make  before  we  can  reach  an  hotel,  without  a 
description  of  which  thcsi>  papers  would  be 
maimed  and  imperfect.    I  will  trouble  you 
also  to  disburse  a  matter  of  thirty  guineas 
(exclusive  of  wines  arid  liquors)  for  a  State- 
room on  board  the  Great  B'-ar  of  Michigan, 
mail  steamer ;   furthermore   to  hurry  down 
to  Liverpool  by  express,  get  on  board  the 
tender,  tell  your  friends  to  expect  you  back 
hi  about  six  months,  and  prepare  yourself  for 
a  tea  days'  sojourn  on  the  briny  ocean  ;  for 
yoa,  and  I.  and  her  MaJ'^sty's  mails  arc  all 
boand,  in  the  spirit,  to  Ncw'York. 
I      The  steamer  in  which  you  make  the  easy, 
-i  rapid  passage,   is,  in  truth,  and.  in  almost 
■   every  respect,  a  great  flouting  hotel  in  itself. 
I   The  steam-boat  company  having  had  the  in- 
j   g«.'nuity  to  divine  that  a  sea-voyage,  even  of 
ten  dayV  duration,  is  despairingly  tedious, 


have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
methods  of  whiling  away  the  time  lie  in  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  smoking;  and  have  most 
wisely  afforded  the  amplest  accommodation 
for  the  indulgence  of  these  three  pastimes. 
The  passengers  add  a  little  gambling  by 
way  of  rider  to  the  staple  amusements. 
With  an  excellent  library,  a  spacious  pro- 
menade, a  luxurious  table,  a  snug  bed- 
chamber, and  congenial  society  of  both  sexes, 
be  must  be  a  misanthrope  or  a  hypochon- 
driac indeed  who  could  find  a  trip  in  an 
Atlantic-steamer  tedious.  It  has  not  nn* 
frequently  occurred  to  me  that,  if  I  had 
moucy,  I  might  do  much  more  foolish  things 
than  pass  a  year  sailing  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  New  York  and  Liverpool ; 
and  I  can  imagine  a  traveUcr,  inimical  to 
change  and  fond  of  sitting  down  when  he 
finds  himself  comfortable,  as  reluctant  to  quit 
the  steamer  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  as  the 
life-long  prisoner  was  to  leave  the  Bastile. 
Talk  of  a  ship  being  a  prison  with  the 
chance  of  being  drowned.  I  should  like 
Doctor  Johnson  to  have  sat  at  the  sumptuous 
tabic  of  the  Geat  Bear  of  Michigan  on  a 
champagne  day.  He  would  have  taken  wine 
with  Captain  Wobble,  I  warrant. 

There  has  been  a  rough  day  or  two,  and 
you  have  been  sea-sick  in  a  gentlemanly  way, 
and  you  have  touched  at  Halifax  and  Boston, 
and  you  enter,  at  last,  the  incomparable  Bay 
of  New  York.  You  see  the  pilot-boats,  the 
groves  of  masts,  the  sunny  islands  ;  you  are 
boarded  by  the  news-boys,  you  hear  all  the 
shouting,  smell  all  the  cigar-smoke,  pass  the 
custom-hoasc,  and  land.  A  ragged  Irishman 
immediately  reminds  you  that  Donnybrook 
Fair  is  immortal ;  fights  a  pitched  battle  with 
seven  other  Irishmen  raggcder  than  himself, 
dances  a  jig  on  your  luggage,  and  hustles 
^ou  into  a  villainous  cab,  for  which,  at  your 
journey's  end,  he  makes  you  pay  very  nearly 
as  much  as  suits  his  own  sweet  will,  abusing 
you  terrifically  if  you  dispute  his  fare. — 
Only  take  one  cab  in  New  York,  and  you 
will  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  thorns  in  a  rosebush.  He  rattles  you 
through  broad  streets,  you  catch  glimpses  of 
immense  buildings  of  White  marble  and 
coloured  bricks,  of  a  blue,  cloudless  sky,  of 
slim  yoimg  ladies  dressed  in  bright  colours, 
of  news-boys  smoking  cigars,  of  vast  store- 
houses, of  innumerable  repetitions  of  the 
ragged  Irishman,  of  bearded  men,  of  tarry 
sailors,  of  ugly  churches,  of  flaunting  flags,  of 
tearing  flre-engincs  with  red-shirted  firemen. 
You  don't  know  whether  you  are  in  Paris,  or 
in  Dublin,  or  in  Liverpool,  or  in  Wapping, 
or  in  America ;  and  you  are  set  down  at  last 
at  the  great  New  York  Hotel — the  Saint 
BoBLixK  House. 

The  Saint  Boblink  House  is  a  mighty  edifice 
of  pure  white  marble.  Saint  Boblink  is  much 
too  noble  a  saint  to  be  canonized  in  compo. 
The  windows  sparkle  like  gems  in  a  qneen's 
diadem,  and  seem  as  numerous  as  the  facets 
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in  a  crystuL  Wide  jawning  l»  the  doonA'ay ; 
couiitkr^  are  the  columns ;  lofty  aoil  aerial 
the  balcoaltfs^  vividlf  Terdaot  the  Tcran* 
dnbR ;  nod  bigb  up  a.bof  e  the  topmost  balus^ 
triwie  floats^  aelf  aa««?rLiagly  in  the  air,  the 
ftrt^tii  banner  of  tho  Stars  and  Siripea,  Thla 
18  an  hotel  with  &  venge&ncL\  but  run  not 
awaj  with  ihe  Impre9si{>ii  (bat  it  ia  nniqae 
— a  ealitary  monster^  like  the  Sphinx,  the 
Grand  Hdt^^l  dti  Louvre,  or  the  Great  West- 
ern Hotel,  iVJdmgtoD*  li  has  brothefB  and 
cnuftins,  uod  children  as  capacloa^,  if  net 
more  eo,  than  iUtU,  on  either  side,  and  np 
and  down,  as  far  as  the  cyo  cnn  reach,  in  the 
great  tran^^atldotic  Iloulevard— Ibci  *Striil|tht- 
waj*  The  St.  Boblmk  Hon^e  is  but  one 
among  an  array  of  colus^al  hotels*  The  Par- 
vftfpr  House,  the  St*  Homioy  House,  the 
Gotdeti  Gate  House,  the  Amalgamated 
SquurErh  Uotelt  and  other  blgb-soundlng  hoi- 
telries  The  St.  Boblink  is  a  tMt  eating  and 
drinking  factory  ;  an  Eaatt^rn  carayanieraL 
opened  Up  by  American  enterprise ;  an  em- 
peror'u  palace  let  out  in  room  lots  at  three 
dollart  a-dfty  ;  a  Yatiean  for  Toyagf.tn, 

People  *ay  that  there  are  above  two  thoii- 
mjifi  roiims  In  that  name  Vatican.  I  Bhouldu't 
like*  lu  l^*t ;  but  to  ^ue59  from  the  hordes  of 
trartllLTs  that  the  St  Bobliak  glrctt  shelter 
•  to,  it  would  reaUy  seem  as  though  hli  Holi- 
ne&i  tbe  VopG  had  the  smaller  doub«  of  the 
two.  Tbe  ear  of  man  ha^  not  heard  how 
many  the  St*  Boblink  would  accommodate  at 
a  ptueb  J  and  no  one  is  In  a  potjillon  to  dispute 
the  boast  of  Wur^bingtou  Mui^h,  its  landlord, 
(now  travelling  in  Europe  with  a  peeretiiry.  a 
courier,  a  tutor,  a  governes-^,  and  two  ladi<*a* 
maid  a  for  h!^  family),  that  he  could  take  the 
whole  of  Congress  in  to  board  ;  provide  beds, 
in  addition,  for  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
if  Ibey  felt  Inclined  to  come  over  and  see 
the  workiugB  of  tbe  American  cunstitution  ^ 
aud  find,  without  much  trouble,  sbake- 
downs  into  the  bargain  for  tbe  Housa  of 
CommonH, 

You  may  have  rooms,  und  mi^i  of  rooms. 
at  the  Saint  Bohlinkt  at  a  RUdtag  tccale  of 
pricea*  If  you  are  iueUned  to  do  the  Sar- 
dauEpaluB,  you  can  reye)  tn  splendour,  and 
ruin  yonrBelf  if  yon  like  j  hut  if  you  are  but 
a  dm  pie,  sensible,  single  traveller,  who  has 
trnrelled^  perhaps,  twelve  hundred  miles 
with  no  more  luggage  than  a  valise,  or  a 
Bhmy  curpet-bag,  yon  may  hoard  and  lodj^e, 
aud  enjoy  your  thousiiedth  nhiife  of  all  the 
luxHricB  of  this  hotol-palace  1"or  the  moderate 
Fum  of  three  dollars,  or  tViielve  dhilliugB  and 
sixpence  per  diem.  There  am  even  cheaper, 
and  not  mueh  lees  splendid  bo  tela  j  but  the 
Saint  Boblink  is  a  Qrf^t  cbop— an  A-one 
bonae. 

For  your  three  dollars  a- day  you  have  the 
run  of  all  the  public  apart mtjut«,  a  noblu  bil- 
liard room,  where  you  may  wla  or  lose  dol tar- 
bills  of  or  to  excitable  southeraers  and  pcoa- 
tors  in  want  of  excitement,  to  your  heart's 
cofttent  \  rending- rooms,  where  the  ten  thou- 


sand newspapers  of  the  Union,  all  printed  on 
ibe  largest  possible  paper  in  the  ptnaBeat 
possible  type,  are  spread  on  the  green- 
baize  tables  \  «ii)o7itag-room.<4  where  yon 
may  taste  the  flavour  of  real  Havannahs^  or 
luxuriate  iu  the  mastie:ition  of  the  fragraal 
pigtail;  writing-rooms^  audienee-rooms ; 
cloak-rooms ;  lavatories,  conversation^piu^ 
louifl,  and  lounging  famlcouies.  I  don-t  know 
whettujr  lhi*y  have  fitted  up  a  w hi  tiling* 
room  at  the  Saint  Bqhiink  yet;  but  I  dare 
say  that  couveuienee  will  be  added  to  tJbe 
establishment  on  tbe  return  of  Washington 
Mush,  Enquire,  from  Europe,  At  the  same 
time,  perbap^,  it  would  be  as  well  to  ere^^t  an 
apartment  devoted  exclusively  to  tb«  otttional 
pastime  of  e:^>ectoration.  At  prtient,  fof 
want  of  a  special  locatlociH,  tbe  nrhole  polaee 
is  one  huge  spittoon,  Which  is  laconvcBieal 
to  foreigniira. 

Tho  bar-room  of  the  Saint  Boblink  may  be 
imltatc^d,  hut  it  can  never  be  equalled  in 
Europe.  No  eflbrts  of  plastic  art,  of  nphol- 
itcring  ingenuity,  of  arcbiteetural  cuuuiDg, 
of  lioenjed-TiCtualling  cunning  could  product 
sooll  %  reiult  as  1$  b?re  apparent.  The  gt^en 
velvet  Bpring  concbes,  w^lth  carved  oak  arm* 
roHts,  that  artfully  invite  you  to  lounge ;  the 
marble  mantel-pit'ces  and  stove- tops  I  bat 
seem  to  my,  sedue lively,  '*  come,  raise  your 
heels  above  the  level  of  your  heads  and  show 
the  European  stranger  a  row  of  cberaair  de 
frise  of  black  pants 5^*  tbe  roeking-chairi  j 
the  dainty  tiiarble  and  bronse  tablefl«  (tran»* 
all  an  tic  reminlBeencea  of  ParltfMiOftfiB);  ibe 
aralx'?qned  gas-burn  er&  ;  the  eut-glass  link- 
ing gla^isea»  gilt  framen,  and  Venetian  bMndu  ; 
the  i<plendiferous  commercial  advertisementa 
tbatso  worthily  ufiurp  tbe  place  ofsLupid  high 
art  pictures  and  engravings;  for  who  would 
not  rather  see  **  Fits,  fits,  fits,''  in  chromo- 
lithography,  or  **  Doctor  Turnipseed's  nacdi- 
cated  mangel wurlzel,''  or,  **  tb  e  Patent  Hefa^ 
cleldan  Detective  Padloek^^-  sumptnously 
Iramed  and  glazed,  than  Sir  Eklward.  l^nd* 
i?eer-a  *'  Deerstalking,'*  or  the  Queen  after 
Winterhalter?  But  I  do  the  bar  of  the 
Saint  Boblink  injustice.  There  are  some  en- 
>>  ru  V  i  n  gg.  Th  e  massi  ve  he  ad  of  Dan  i  c  1  Web- 
Pter  frowns  tipou  tbe  sherry-cobbler  drinkers  j 
proudly  (in  fl.  print)  in  the  muddy  Miserwlppf, 
defiant  of  ^nuga  and  pawyers,  steams  aiong 
the  Peleg  Potter  steamer,  huge,  burricane- 
deeked,  many  port- ho  led,  higb-pretsured,  ao^ 
hideous ;  her  eng mes  working  in  sight,  «i  if 
her  iKjilers  were  impatient  to  burst,  and  bad 
come  up  from  the  engine-ronm  to  see  how 
many  passcDgera  there  were,  before  bursting. 
Then  there  is  a  irrand  view  of  the  pal&e€ 
itself— the  Saint  Boblink,  as  large  ai  life  (at 
least  on  the  scale  of  balf  an  inch  to  a  root)^ 
lithographed  by  Messrs.  Saxony  and  Major, 
The  bar- room  hss  almopt  made  me  forget  tb« 
bar  itself^  though  surely  one  visit  to  It  fa 
sufGcient  ti>  stamp  it  in  your  remembranne 
for  ever.  There,  on  that  great  marble  Qeld 
of  Bacchus  are  sold  tbe  most  delicious  thirst- 
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qaenehers  In  the  two  bcmlsphorcR.  It  is  not 
neccaiarj  that  I  should  enumerate  them.  The 
names,  nt  least,  of  egg  noggs,  juleps,  brandy 
imaahes,  timber  doodles,  and  stone-fences, 
are  known  in  Europe ;  and  there  arc  already 
Bereral  buffets  in  Paris  where  you  can 
be  rapplied  with  the  cool  and  cunning 
drink  known— wherefore  I  am  ignorant — 
as  a  Fiscal  Agent.  The  bar-keeper  is  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  an 
accomplifihed  artist,  captain  of  a  Arc  com- 
pany, and,  I  believe,  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  and  has  unapproachable  skill  in 
compoucding  and  arranging  these  beverages, 
and  making  them  not  only  exquisite  to  the 
taste  bAt  dfillghtful  to  the  view.  His  drinks 
are  pictures.  See  that  tall  tumbler,  grace- 
fully proportioned,  elegantly  chased.  See 
throQffn  its  pellucid  walls  the  artfully- 
ehlselled  blocks  of  purest  ice,  the  frozen 
powder  at  the  top,  the  crisp  icicles,  spear, 
arrow,  balbert-headed,  that  cling  about  the 
rim  like  bronze  scrolls  on  a  buhl  cabinet. 
See  the  blessed  liquor  within,  ruddy,  golden 
or  orange  tawny,  dancing  in  the  sunlight, 
sparkling  in  the  glassy  depths  purling 
through  fissures,  rippling  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  ice,  and  seeking  the  lowest 
depths,  the  remotest  caverns,  where  the  sea- 
weed (represented  by  a  sprig  of  mint)  is,  and 
the  mermaids  dwell.  See  tUb  summit, 
crowned  by  a  blushing  geeen-crcdtcd  straw- 
berry !  Do  yon  not  feel  inclined  tu  sing  with 
the  poet : 

Ilido,  O  bido  those  hilU  of  snow 
AVhich  thy  frozen  bosom  woara. 

On  who«e  tope  the  pinks  tliot  grow 
Aro  as  thoao  thai  April  M'onrM. 

Yon  feel  inclined  at  least  to  hide  the  pink 
strawberry  by  swallowing  it.  and  to  nult  the 
hills  of  snow  by  sucking  them  up  through  a 
delicate  straw  together  with  the  dancing 
golden  liquid,  and  all  the  by-delights  that  lie 
bidden  in  that  glorious  drink.  Then  you  may 
retire  into  a  corner,  and.  kicking  up  your 
your  heels  even  unto  an  altitude  of  six* feet 
from  the  ground,  rest  Ihera  Ih'-re  on  some 
friendly  ledge,  and  enjoy  your  mild  Ha- 
vannah,  or  your  keif,  or  your  quid,  or  your 
passion  for  castle-building.  Tiicre  are  de- 
grees, my  son,  in  human  enjoyment.  A  cool 
tankard  and  a  long  pipe  in  an  arbour  looking 
npoo  a  smooth  bowling-green  ha**,  ere  now. 
been  the  deorest  solace  of  scholars  and 
divines.  Others  can  fiud  no  enjoyment  more 
gratifying  than  a  bright  fire,  close-drawn 
earlains,  a  silver  tea-pot,  and  an  uncut 
number  of  tho  Quarterly.  Th'-re  are  men 
whom  you  could  not  t«'mpt  with  gold  or 
jvwelM  or  tickets  for  the  L(»rd  .Mayor's  ban- 
quet, to  pay  there  was  a  great-r  pleasure  in 
lif.t  than  playing  with  their  children.  Sugar- 
and-wafcr  and  a  toothpick  will  contentsomc  ; 
a  cigiir  and  cold  to<ly  on  the  tiles,  others; 
but.  for  mj  part.  I  do  ni»t  know  a  pleasanter 
animal  enjoyment,  of  the  tranquil,  meditative 


kind,  than  an  American  drink  and  a  cigar, 
and  my  keif  afterwards.  Yet  even  these  r6- 
jouissances  arc  transitory:  a  melancholy 
bubbling  in  the  straw  tells  of  the  last  drop 
of  the  Fiscal  Agent.  Then  comes  the  empty 
glass,  and  payment  and  remorse. 

The  bar-keeper  and  his  assistants  possess 
the  agility  of  acrobats  and  the  prestidigi- 
tative  skill  of  magicians.  They  are  all 
bottle-conjurers.  They  toss  the  drinks  about; 
they  throw  brimful  glasses  over  their  heads ; 
they  shake  the  saccharine,  glacial,  and 
alcoholic  ingredients  into  long  tin  tubes; 
they  scourge  eggs  and  cream  into  froth  ; 
they  send  bumpers  shooting  from  one  end  of 
the  bar  to  the  other  without  spilling  a  drop ; 
they  give  change,  talk  politics,  tell  quaint 
anecdotes,  swear  strange  oaths,  smoke,  chew, 
and  expectorate  with  astonishing  celerity  and 
dexterity.  I  should  like  to  be  a  bar-keeper, 
if  I  were  clever  enough. 

It  is  in  the  Saint  Boblink  House  that 
you  can  comprehend,  in  its  majestic  am- 
plitude, the  great  American  institution  of 
liquoring.  Here,  where  the  desopilated 
loafer  and  the  shrewd  merchant,  sallow 
from  Wall  Street  bargains  ;  the  over-dressed, 
over-smoked,  over-saturaled-with-tobacco- 
juice  aristocrat  from  Fifth  Avenue ;  the 
cotton-sampling  clerk  ;  the  dry-goods  selling 
dissenter,  not  being  an  advocate  of  Maine 
its  liquor-law,  or  a  sitter  at  the  feet  of 
John  13.  Gough ;  the  Congress  colonel ;  the 
courteous  steamboat  captain  ;  the  scorched 
southerner ;  the  apathetic  Dutchman,  from 
his  Hudson  farm  ;  the  turn-down  collared 
lecturer  ;  the  black-satin  waistcoated  editor  ; 
the  raw-boned  Kentuckian ;  the  blue-eyed 
German  ;  the  boastful  Irishman,  mingle  and 
drink,  and  drink  again.  The  thing  is  gravely 
done — sternly,  almost  solemnly.  The  drink 
is  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  mere  relaxation  and 
refreshment.  It  is  a  part  of  the  mission  of 
the  sovereign  people  ;  and  tljc  list  of  Ame- 
rican drinks  should  be  hung  up  iu  the  national 
museum,  along  with  the  national  tar-bucket, 
the  national  feather-bed,  the  national  revolver 
and  bowie-knife,  the  national  declaration  of 
independence,  and  the  national  and  almighty 
dollar. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
tablc-d'hote  at  the  Saint  Boblink  House  Is 
the  very  best  array  of  eatables  in  the  whole 
world.  In  cookery,  the  subtlety  of  the 
sauces,  and  refinement  of  the  flavouring,  may 
be  surpas.'^ed  by  some  few  European  diplo- 
matic chefs;  but  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  viands  do,  to  adopt  a  native  locution, 
whip  all  creation.  Roast  and  boib'd.  fried 
and  stewed,  fi>h.  soups,  including  the  delicious 
terrapin,  and  the  famous  Gumbo;  oysters 
(such  oysters!)  game,  poultry,  ric«' birds  fnun 
South  Carolina  infinitely  pr«f«rable  to  orto- 
lans, pastry,  sweets,  jellies,  blunc-mang.s  and 
ices.  For  an  Apician  feast,  commend  me  to 
the  Saint  Boblink.  Sing,  muse,  too.  ol  its 
breakfasts,  with  their  plethora  of  .strange  but 
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dellcioiii)  lUhe^,  And  thi>ir  btindrod  varieties 
of  br^ad,  hot  and  ^tate. 

Tbm  U^  Ibeii^  Ihe  StLmt  Boblidk  llott^l, 
wltb  its  tilfrk^"  office  like  a  bniik'tii  cutiotitig- 
bouse ;  wiUi  Ha  cotirteouSj  AccompHs<bed 
clerks  in  rings  and  chaiDa  \  with  Us  bridal 
cti&njbot9  Bit(rd  ap  in  wbite  satin,  iTory  mod 
gold,  for  new  married  coapki  ou  Ibeir  w<!d- 
din^iotir^  ^vitb  11$  handtcd  mecbanical  ap- 
plianCLH  r<jr  iHfll-ringlbgt  mesaagO'Callin^^t  find 
troti bit" -saving,  of  every  defied ptlon  ;  with* its 
elcetrlc  telegraph  laid  t/n  like  gas  or  water,  Hs 
CoiinUen3  waiters,  its  re  all  j  moderate  charges, 
and  admlrabk  manogienieiit  and  df&clj>ljne. 
Cun  nnylbiag  be  wanting  to  make  it  perfect? 
IJttle.  pt^rbapj",  save  tbe  conversion  of  tbo 
bedroom:-!  into  which  single  travellers  are  put, 
rrom  comfort  less,  scanty,  draughty  doghoks^ 
Into  decently  furuitsbVd  ami  moderately  com- 
fortable cbambersj  and  save  the  abolilion  or 
bumi-bment  of  Ihflt  great  nulsance^andcurfe, 
and  t^aiiduK  the  ejfpectoration  of  tobacco 
juke. 

Uome  away  from  the  Saint  Boblhik  ITousei 
trarelier,  for  we  are  wauted  In  Kurope  again. 
By  the  time  we  retnm  to  the  Stateet  ptTbap^ 
the  giant  palace  will  ba^c  been  byrnt  down 
and  built  op  a^^aiu,  bigger  aad  baodiomer 
than  ever, 

FAR  EAST. 

BJ4TWIK.V  Great  Brltam  and  Japan,  a 
treaty  has  bt-cn  ra tilled  which  opens, 
under  consul derable  restrlotiontt,  certain  Ja- 
panese ports.  This  oonsteut  to  partial  in- 
tercourse with  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
wtL%  in  tbe  OrHt  instance^  obtained  by  the 
Americans ;  and,  by  uniting  tact  With  firwi- 
ne&a,  ihe  Americans  have  won  both  for  tbem- 
Belve?  and  us—in  one  of  the  new  ports, 
Ilakodadi — much  gooil- will  and  more  rea^on- 
abie  licence  than  was  contemplated,  on  the 
Japanese  ?iide»  in  the  terms  of  an  unreal) nablc 
trealy.  Our  treaty  followed  n  pon  tbe  Ameri- 
ean,  turraally  giving  ibare  to  England  in  all 
rights  conceded  to  onr  counma.  We  have 
been  negotiating,  however,  with  eepecial  view 
to  tht?  use  of  Nagasaki  harbour ;  and^  either 
becan&e  the  native  authoritieB  ju  that  part 
belong  to  a  less  Itberal  party^  or  because  our 
ailmlral  was  too  chary  of  eel  f-aMertion,  Engl  iab 
right  of  entering  lutoNagaBukl  as  per  treaty, 
h  at  present  worth  I  Idle  enougL  la  tbe 
meantime*  Rn^siftp  encroacbiog  udfhboar  to 
tbe  Japanese,  baa  been  also  treaty-making. 
The  HuPi^Ian  admiral  began,  according  to  the 
advice  of  the  gryat  traveller.  Ton  Siebold,  all 
ittbniisftioQ  and  conceesion  ;  but,  having  d la- 
covered  tbfti  too  great  a«bow  of  consideration 
for  the  prejudices  of  tbe  Japanese  offlcials 
wfw  net  tbe  way  to  get  any  conce.*ipions  from 
^  them,  be  changed  his  policy.  The  couRe-^ 
.  qnetjee  wan,  that  whatever  wns  desired  was 
I  a^ked  for,  find  ri hided  by-^ond  bad. 
,  Ships  of  II n  Ktj^lkb  wjutulron  coming  last 
\    year,  in  the  Jti|i,iuie*i  spiw,  nud  hoTodng  near 


the  Eufisiftti  scttlemeutp,  about  the  mouth  of 
the  A  moor,  put  more  tban  once  fiito  pt^U  of 
Japan  opened  hy  the  treaty  ;  derlvin^Mvcb  ad- 
vantage au  they  cott  Id  from  itsprovi-JMns,  Go 
board  one  of  tbcstJ  ablp  wau  a  bbiek  eoatcd 
captain,  Bernard  Whiltingharaj  ot  Ibf  rieyal 
Engineers*  lie  sailed  with  Ibf^  couiiiiodew 
as  a  visitor  ou  board  tbe  Sibyl le,  jmr?  t*K>k 
some  pleaj^ant  nole^  of  what  1;  v-cb 

notes  he  has  now  published*    i*:  ,r> 

rally  we  gave  an  account  in  onr  i...;u  .  -, 

page  one  hniidrcd  and  siJtty-tbrLe  ^  v, 
not,  therefore,  repeat  accounts  of  manu  i  >  u  .1 
cu^tonifl  that  have  been  already  de&criUHl  m 
HouHt  hold  Words.  To  what  we  have  be- 
fore  Haid,  our  purpose  lis  to  add  enm^  notei 
foundt^d  on  Otiptain  Wblttinghaia'a  exp^ 
eoce  ;  from  which  a  1  title  may  be  gathered  of 
tbe  spirit  of  our  present  relations  wiib  tie 
Japanese,  and  of  the  prospect  of  a  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  hereafter  with  this  hermit 
people. 

Hakodadl  barliour  it  ^aped  like  a  stirrupi 
wUb  about  one-half  of  the  foot-plate  brokea 
o^;  the  bay  forming  it.  tieing  a  aegrnent  nfi 
circle  four  miles  broad^  five  deep»  with  a  rocky 
peninsula  (the  brf^ken  stirrup  foot)  stretching 
acrof^fl  balf-wuy,  and  uartowjug  the  entrancfl, 
to  a  width  of  two  miles,  On  tbe  ^teep  inner 
sule  of  tbe  peninsula,  nloog  il«  lower  if  Jo  pel, 
the  town  Is  built ;  above  rise  green  hills  belted 
with  ptue  and  beecb,  dotted  with  garden,  and 
temple?*,  and  endln  g  in  peaks;  none  of  a  higher 
elevation  than  about  twelve  hundred  feet.  A 
narrow  sandy  Ij^tbmus  eonnecLs  thli  penin- 
sula with  the  mainland  of  the  large  isl&od  af 
Vezo,  to  whieh  tbe  port  belongs.  Then  eocoes 
level  ground  well  covered  with  vilUgei, 
hamlets  and  farms  nestled  among  trees. 
This  ground  very  soon  runs  into  rich  upUnd?^ 
and,  lx*youd  tbe  uplands  rise  bold  mounlainB 
evej"  higher  and  higher,  till,  in  the  dbtanc^, 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  au  extinct  volcaoo 
towers  above  all.  That  is  tbe  land  fcenery, 
with  trains  of  ponies  moving  on  the  roads, 
small  bullocks  feeding  on  tbe  lower  lands, 
and  seagulls,  at  peace  with  society  (for  the 
Japanese  kill  no  animalB  except  it  be  a  man 
or  flsh),  ready  to  alight  on  any  vessel,  and 
inspect  it  at  their  leisure* 

The  sfale  animal  food  used  in  Japan  is  fish, 
with  which  tbe  Aeas  teem  \  and  tbo  b&rboiiti 
and  shores  are  lined  with  fishing  lioatt.  At  ft 
fishing  settlement  on  the  coai^t  of  Sagalien  so 
much  fresh  flidi  w^as  brouRbt  daily  to  the 
squadron,  that,  on  board  the  Si  by  fie  alonct 
there  were  sent  in  one  day  six  hundred  e&I- 
men  of  from  three  to  i*even  pounds  weight. 
Our  squadron  found  at  Hakodadl  an  enlight- 
ened governor^  who  w*aa  &aid  to  be  of  the 
blood  of  the  Zlogoou. 

Yezo  is  tbe  Inland  lying  to  the  north  of 
tbo  chief  Inland  Kipbon  on  which  Is  Jedda, 
tbe  Japanese  Metropolis.  It  has  a  more  ri- 
gorons  climate,  and  as  Hakodadl  (it  waji  ft 
fishing  town  dependent  on  the  neighbouring 
feudal  prince  of  Matsmal)  is  a  port  but  recently 
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miffed  into  importunce,  the  government  offi- 
cials f«nt  tbitber  from  Jcddo  were  feeling  the 
chill  of  the  sharp  winds  that,  even  in  May — 
when  the  squadron  paid  its  first  visit — were 
whistling  down  from  among  the  mountains. 
At  Jeddo,  said  the  governor's  secretary  (who 
had  been  bat  a  few  weeks  in  the  north)  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  two  silk  robes  keep  out  the 
cold.  "  Here  it  is  May  ;  and,  though  I  am 
now  clothed  in  five.  I  shiver."  lie  spoke,  in 
fact,  very  much  as  an  Italian  might  speak  of 
May  at  Scarl>orough. 

While  u>ing  all  official  forms — and  Ja- 
panese officials  arc  as  courteous  as  they 
are  cunning — the  authorities  at  Ilakodadi 
maaifcetcd  a  decided  kindlini.>»s  towards 
the  strangers.  The*  Am».'ricans  had  left 
behind  them  a  good  character  ;  which  was 
by  the  Elnglish  who  came  after  thorn,  main- 
taiaed  and  strengthened.  The  first  cere- 
monioos  visits  to  the  town  were  made 
under  circumstances  of  jealous  reserve  on 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  ;  the  officers  invited 
were  marched  between  files  of  guards;  police 
walked  in  the  van  and  rear  to  see  that 
every  native  had  retired  within  doors, 
and  tbe  tradition  of  the  country  kept  up. 
Apart  from  ceremony,  however,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  our  officers  to  roam  over  the  hills 
or  througb  tbe  surrounding  villages  ;  and, 
'  tiring  oat  their  escort,  to  find  their  way  un- 
I  guarded  through  back  streets  of  the  town,  pro- 
I  vidcd  they  fell  quietly  iu  the  main  streets  again 
\,  under  the  customary  .surveillance.  There 
was  abundant  opportunity  of  getting  know- 
ledge of  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  and  this 
proved  to  be  80  friendly,  that  some  self-com- 
maod  was  needed  to  obey  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  by  re.sbting  all  the  invitations  of  the 
natives  to  enter  their  house*' and  accept  their 
hospitality.  However  tyrannical  the  govern- 
ment the  people  of  Japan — if  thoife  of  llako- 
dadi  be  a  sample  of  the  n'st — are  well-fed, 
cheerful,  and  contented.  Captain  Whitting- 
ham  raw  no  beggary  or  misery  in  the  worst 
suburbs  of  the  port.  The  men  everywhere 
were  well  to  do.  and  prompt  with  Fmiles  or 
laughter  ;  the  children  fat  and  rotsy  ;  the  un- 
married girls  tull  and  well-f-haped,  with 
bright  complexions,  and  teeth  pur».'ly  white. 
blackened  on  marriage.  They  grow  soon  old, 
and  are  when  old  frightfully  ugly  ;  but  that 
is  their  nature,  or  our  ignorance  of  the  charm 
that  may  be  found  by  a  people  even  in  the 
'  decrepit  form  of  itn  own  national  physi- 
ognomy. Tartars,  Hindus,  nogro«  ?,  all  ex- 
cept our  own  Caucasians,  are  unendurable 
to  us  after  their  featiiros  have  been  broken 
,  down  by  age.  and  the  true  Rkull  begins  to 
j  grin  in  its  own  ominous  way  behind  the 
I  Kunkeu  eyes  and  fallen  cheek?.  Yet  we 
can  see  beauty  in  the  eye  of  those  of  our 
own  race.  So,  and  as  justly,  does  tbe 
old  Japanese  husband  when  he  invokes  bless- 
ings OQ  the  frosty  pow  of  his  old  Japanese 
,    wife. 

The  Japanese  are  quick  at  learning ;  and, 


although  they  have  for  a  peculiar  reason 
ceased  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  commercial 
race  they  were  once  and  will  doubtless  be 
again,  the  desire  of  picking  up  experience  and 
knowledge  is  most  active  among  them.  The 
higher  authorities  collect  European  instru- 
ments. The  governor  of  Hakodadi,  when 
paying  a  rcturu  visit  to  the  English  commo- 
dore— after  all  the  rest  of  his  party  had 
been  busy  with  ale,  claret,  sherry,  and 
Old  Tom,  reminded  his  host  of  a  promise 
to  show  him  the  ship ;  and,  not  only 
looked  over  it,  but  discussed  with  the  utmost 
intelligence  all  that  he  saw.  ''  Immediately 
on  entering  the  main-deck,-'  says  Captaiu 
>Vhittirigham,  *'  he  stopped  at  the  first  gun  : 
and,  with  great  shrewdness,  asked  several 
questions  about  the  foundry  of  guns,  the  use 
of  gear  about  it,  and,  thoroughly  understand- 
ing the  loading,  desired  to  see  the  tubes  and 
to  be  permitted  to  fire  one  ;  which  he  did,  af- 
ter stooping  down  and  looking  at  the  pointing. 
He  then  asked  for  one  of  the  carbines  which 
he  saw  in  their  place  above  his  head,  capped 
it,  pointed  it  out  of  the  port  and  fired  it.  He 
made  mo^t  pertinent  inquiries  concerning 
every  object  that  struck  bim  as  he  went 
round  the  ship,  occasionally  taking  a  roll  of 
paper  from  the  all-capacious  breast  of  the 
robe,  and  roughly  sketching  anything  the 
manufacture  of  which  he  wished  to  have 
elucidated.  There  was  a  calm  dignity  and 
good-breeding  iu  his  method  of  eliciting  in- 
formation, which  was  really  admirable,  and 
led  us  to  attach  weight  to  the  interpreter's 
report  that  he  was  of  the  Ziogoon  family, 
and  sent  to  Hakodadi  on  the  part  of  that 
dignitary,  who  governs  but  does  not  reign. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  diflers  entirely  from  the 
Chinese  spirit ;  and,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  shutting  up  of  Japan — in  the  first 
instance  caused  by  violence— has  been  main- 
tained under  the  idea  that  it  is  a  political 
necessity  ;  although  it  is.  in  reality,  antago- 
nistic to  the  nature  and  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

The  common  people  at  Hakodadi  showed 
their  readiness  to  fraternise  in  every  way 
possible.  On  the  occasion  of  each  visit  of 
the  squadron,  men  and  boys,  whenever  the 
sailors  went  where  they  could  be  accosted, 
made  good-humoured  approaches  and  desired 
opportunities  of  picking  up  morsels  of 
English.  Some  scraps  they  had  gathered 
from  the  Americans,  which  they  repeated 
merrily  and  called  Americanee ;  the  desires 
for  Englishee  were  very  strong.  Objects 
would  be  pointed  out,  and  English  names  of 
them  inquired  for,  then  repeated  with  a  high 
enjoyment.  We  will  quote  from  Captain 
Whittingham — with  some  alterations  for  the 
purpose  of  compression — the  account  given 
by  him  of  a  country  ramble  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hakodadi.  "  One  afternoon  we  went 
iu  the  galley  a  little  distance  up  the  river 
nearest  us,  and  landed  close  to  a  high  trestle- 
bridge,  which  spanned  a  stream  of  forty  or 


fifty  feet ;  a  wuU  bid  out  road  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  hedges  on  each  side,  and  apparently 
leading  into  the  country,  promised  us  good 
TiewB  of  rural  life,  and  we  accordingly  fol- 
lowed it  The  ditches  on  each  side,  the 
flowery  banks,  the  willows  growing  in  the 
hedgerows,  all  reminded  us  of  home  Fcenery, 
and  the  thatched  cottages  gleaming  here  and 
there  at  intervals  were  Englishlike.  The 
proprietors,  dn-ssed  in  long  grey  robes,  and 
sandals  of  straw  or  high  wooden  clogs,  were 
rohy-cheeked,  fat  and  civil ;  and  numberless 
healthy  children  ran  out  of  every  door  to  look 
at  the  Englishee,  and  were  generally  accom- 
panied by  largo  white  dogs,  vociferous  in  the 
extreme/  A  tall,  gray-bearded  peasant  came 
out  of  his  house  to  meet  us,  and,  with  great 
courtesy  of  manners,  invited  us  into  it;  un- 
fortunately, this  was  forbidden  by  the  port 
regulations,  so  that  we  contented  ourselves 
with  a  glance  at  the  comfortable  interior, 
where  a  bright  charcoal  fire  glowed,  and  on 
the  raised  and  matted  dais  near  it  was  an 
elderly  dame  busied  in  household  offices. 
The  straight,  level  roads,  the  divisions  of 
property,  the  separate  yet  contiguous  cot- 
tages, the  mild  politeness  of  the  peasantry, 
and  their  sombre  grey  robes,  reminded  rac  of 
the  happy  domestic  scenery  of  Lower  Canada ; 
picturesciue  churches  were,  however,  wanted 
to  complete  the  illusion.  We  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  on  the  road  when  a  stout  elderly  peasant 
joined  us  ;  and,  good-naturedly  pointing  to  a 
brawling  stream,  led  us  to  its  bank.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  gentle  art.  On  our  return  to 
the  road,  and  resuming  our  pace  along  it,  the 
robust  native  accompanied  us  for  a  short 
space,  until  we  approached  a  comfortable- 
looking  cottage,  into  which  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  u.**  to  enter,  adding  the  induce- 
ment of  drinking  saki ;  the  invitation  was 
necessarily  declined,  and  we  continued  to 
stroll  on.  Presently,  the  wind  being  chilly, 
we  asked  the  interpreter  to  go  his  own  pace, 
and  told  him  that  we  would  return  by  the 
same  road  i  and  then  stepped  out  for  the  first 
good  walk  we  had  had  for  many  weeks.  We 
could  hardly  imagine  that  the  rural  scene 
around  us,  through  which  we  were  enjoying 
a  tete-a-tete  unaccompanied  by  escorts,  and 
one  of  us  unarmed,  the  other  with  a  light 
uniform  sword,  were  in  the  jealously-guarded 
Japanese  islands,  and  the  politeness  with 
which  all  who  met  us  saluted  completely  re- 
assured us.'' 

So  far  all  is  in  the  highest  degree  promising: 
but,  although  good  is  spoken  of  this  people 
on  all  hands,  it  is  with  the  government  and 
not  the  people  that  we  have  to  deal ;  and, 
among  the  government  officials,  there  is  a 
restrictive  party  and  a  liberal  party — an  old 
Japan  and  a  new  Japan.  If  it  be  new  Japan 
at  Hakodadi,  it  is,  beyond  question,  old 
Japan  at  Nagasaki.  There,  our  sailors  had 
no  liberty  to  walk  about,  were  kept  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  ;  which,  in  Japanese  strict- 
ness, guards  and  counterguards  every  conccs-  . 


sion,  till  it  may  be  interpreted  into  the 
weakest  moonshine.  English  negotiators,  not 
Americans,  had  paved  the  way  at  Nagasaki, 
and  had  so  blundered,  that  their  eoccesson 
must  submit  as  they  did  on  occasions  of 
audience  with  the  governor,  to  eat  the  sweet- 
meats taken  to  them  in  the  waittDg-chamber, 
instead  of  sitting  with  their  hosts  and  expe- 
riencing, as  at  Hakodadi,  all  the  refinement 
of  true  Eastern  courtesy.  Again,  when  our 
naval  officers  arc  admitted  to  the  high  and 
mighty  presence  of  the  governor  of  Nagi- 
saki,  he  and  his  companions  keep  their  scats; 
nor  do  they  rise  to  bow  to  the  queen's  repr^ 
sent^itivcs  when  they  depart  Incivility  aad 
ill  blood  have  been  bred  out  of  a  too  weakly 
conciliatory  demeanour-in  our  own  especliA 
port.  By  maintaining  a  firm  self-respect  as 
the  backbone  of  courtesy,  American  officers 
have  obtained,  as  we  have  said,  at  Ilakodadi, 
for  themselves  and  us  who  follow  them,  good- 
will and  high  consideration.  It  was  at  Na- 
gasaki that  the  Russian  negotiator  was  long 
trifled  with  ;  but  changing  his  tactics,  ia  the 
summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-foar, 
he  visited  ports  nearer  Jeddo,  and  at  last 
close  to  the  Gulf  of  Jeddo  itself.  By  persist- 
ence in  his  wishes  he  obtained  the  most 
useful  treaty  yet  accorded  by  the  rulers  of 
Japan  ;  for  it  is  believed  of  this  treaty,  that 
it  gives  power  to  the  Russians  to  send  coq- 
suls  to  the  ports,  who  are  to  be  allowed  to  have 
chapels  for  worship  according  to  their  own 
ritual ;  that  it  stipulates  for  the  provision,  by 
the  Japanese,  of  houses  of  recreation  for  the 
Russian  sailors,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
procures  for  Russian  officers  and  merchants 
right  of  free  intercourse  with  the  people. 
Secret  articles  of  the  same  treaty  are  sup- 
posed to  settle  the  boundary  between  Rassia 
and  Japan  in  the  large  northern  island  of 
Sagalien,  and  to  promieo  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  protection  against  any  attack  from 
other  western  nations. 

The  Russian  passion  for  extended  boundary 
is  as  distinctly  e-hown  in  the  far  east  as  in  the 
west.  Until  some  time  after  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  we  did  indeed  suppose  that 
Russia  claimed  some  of  the  Kurlle  islands ; 
but  we  did  not  know — what  is  now  shown  to 
be  the  case,  and  was  indeed  ascertained  by 
the  expedition,  of  which  Captain  Whitting- 
ham  relates  some  of  the  doings — that  Russian 
enroachmcnt  has  already  crept  down  over 
the  northern  half  of  the  great  fertile  coal- 
yielding  island  Sasalicn.  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  islands  of  Japan,  inhabited  by  a  fine  race 
of  sturdy  bearded  men,  whom  our  authority 
admires  as  nobler-looking  savages  than  the 
Red  Indians.  They  live  chiefly  on  6un-<1r!ed 
fish  and  seals  ;  worship  bears,  which  they  keep 
caged  in  their  villages  ;  and  are  a  kindly  race. 
The  officials  from  the  central  government  of 
Japan  had  even  retired  from  the  southern 
part  of  this  island  ;  but  returned  on  the 
evacuation  by  the  Russians  of  some  positions 
that  they  had  taken  up  before  the  war.    For 
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the  full  development  of  licr  position  on  thu 
Anioor.  Russia  probably  iv;;uid-4  Ihr  coio- 
maud  of  ibc  Straits  of  La  renmsc.  betweon 
the  soutlKTnmost  capo  of  S:i>;alii'n  and  tbe 
Dorlbernmoi*t  of  Yvzo,  as  ii  political  ncc(:!«- 
§ity.  Wbi'thiT  ho\Hi  of  eucroacliimiiit  byiiiij 
eudi'd  in  ibc  west,  the  abForplion  or  Japanesi; 
grouod  will  ^o  oq  hcncclortli  in  the  (Mii>t 
with  more  or  k'S8  rapidity,  and  whether 
that  abo  may  not  lead  to  future  diflloulties, 
arc  «uch  que^'t:ona  as  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  answered  yet.  If  the  opened  ports  be 
opened  by  the  courae  of  trade  mnch  more 
ellectually  than  at  present,  and  the  traders  of 
America  and  Western  Europe  lind  their  way 
in  any  numbers  to  Japan,  the  relations  of 
Ruftfia  with  that  empire  will  no  doubt  then 
come  into  quciition,  though  it  U  to  be  hoped 
not  in  the  form  of  a  problem  very  hard  to 
solve. 


A  VISION  OF  OLD  BAIiYLOX. 


•OirrMSAPiTo  from  the  Prr s>rnt*fl  nnrr*)n'  cayo, 
I  float*  d  on  llio  backward  wnvrM  of  Time, 
Until  I  lauded  in  that  antique  n^'O 
When  the  now  h  »:iry  world  w/w  in  ils  prime. 
How  >*(mng,  nnd  iVcah,  and  ^reon,  all  things  did 

look! 
I  stood  upon  a  brooil  nnd  ;;r.i'«i«y  ji]a:n. 
Shroudeu  with  k-:ive.-*.be!wi-oii  \U)nli,  like  a  brook 
DashM  on  the  tnrf,  in  pliowns  <•:  ;:oMoii  min, 
TliP broken  i*unlii;ht  motth-^J  nil  flic  land. 
And  M>on  bctw.'on  the  In-OM  I  wns  uware 
Of  n  viisteity,  j;irt  with  Hony  band, 
That  hun^  u'lHm  the  burning,  blue  bright  air, 
Likc»n(»wyeloud>4wliie])tiiatKtrai<t;«'ar(hiU'cf, 
ThcWiudyliiu  with  hi*  way  ward  lancicj  (U-ik'd. 


A  wlldcmNS  of  beauty !    A  domnin 
Of  visions  and  stupon^lous  thcu^htfi  in  r-tono, 
ThescaJptnreJ  dream  of  ronie  enehantrr'a  brain. 
Tbore  did  1  flt,  oil  nnnnin;;  in  their  own 
Splendour  nml  wannlh,  u  thouiau'l  iialaoci 
Where  to.vcr  lonkf*-!  out  on  towt  r ;  all  ovt.r^Town 
With  pictured  detM^,  »:ji1  r'iili:i;,Mi7u»  rics. 
And  nionstrouisbri  ;:'■■.:  iii>!iMn::rf'OM]inu"fioninr-t, 
Tin.'  iil'il  ph'iTi'onis  i.l'an  nj;*'  1  m.:  I'.nt, 
In  niijlst  of  whlrh  tii;*  wimr  d  Hull  was  set  : 
Anil  I  8.1W  trmp!*":*  of  i-M.>ni:ius  .'-izo. 
Silent,  yet  thnMii^od:  and  pyrniniiU  that  rrL*t 
Kiadi>w.s  up'»n  eaeJi  jroM«'ji  lirak'd  ]ViVilhon, 
And  im  the  eohinms  llui<h'il  \,  iih  a/uic  and  vcr- 
millliju. 

III. 
And  on  the  top  of  nil  the  wi:i  I  bl-iwii  towers, 
Tbethron;;'.!!.:;  ti  r"a;•^.^  and  r.i::i|i;;rf.s  lair, 
And  tho  flat  h  r.iso  i-oi;f.i.(«irrhlii.r  in  tin*  air. 


Lilian. 


Elysjianpnrdoni  ]»!'i. 
Andelouil.4  of  i!.i^i>,t. 
Cool'd  the  ti'.Tce  r; 

boar, 
Or  over  pTiis»Ky  InwuM  hni 
Like  birdri  upon  tho  win/ 
Shoduwii  where  win>U  o: 


eti;li. 
I  there 


■th  l.:v;idtli'.of  Uowen* 
I-.  "v«  ^  ;liat  Ididcfrly 
I-  ^i„■ht  could  Bcan.'ely 

:  flutlrrin-  hi-h, 
Jia!l  jjaii.-'inj;  there; 
'"ii'il  liu-'oiins:  with  a 


L 


And  iberc  wore  f.mnlnii;-; ;.!!  i-f  bo'iVn  p;old, 
Tbnt  tcnni'tl  alive  v.lth  f.{j.:iii^'  iiua^erv, 
Kant. ift ion  1  ha  th^r.*h  :  fr.n.i  v,  hli-li  fortfi  roUM, 
Like  spirit K  out  'f  Sli-.o'.,  i  r-lnuHed  jrronnd, 
rar-fl.inh.nt.^  ntn-.tni-  ilri'  ilinj-^a  Ih^Ut  all  round. 


ISabylon  !— Kut  as  I  kmk'd,  a  e4oud  of  snnd. 
Slowly  advnnenij^  with  dead,  sulphurous  boat, 
Ihiriit  up  tho  youth  and  fnnfhnotw  of  tho  land, 
And  all  those  ^orj'eous  iinlacen  did  ent, 
As  locuHts  wa:»;e  iljo  horveMt.    One  by  one 
Fell  tower  and  pyramid,  M'ttlin^  heavily 
In  the  advant'iii;;  (iosert'H  nHhoM  dun; 
And  those  fair  ^aniens  faded  in  tlic  cyo 
Of  that  j^Toat  I>e<iolatiou  slowly  fprowing 
Abovo  the  outer  walls  imd  topmuHt  btouc>s; 
An  arid  sen,  for  ever,  ever  iiowin<;. 
Without  an  ebb,  over  an  Empire's  bonert, 

Whieh,  in  theno  days,  eomo  stran^jur'a  close  in- 
»\)Cct'nm 

Givea  up,  like  Ilintory's  awful  resurrection. 

A  UOGL'E'S  LIFE. 

WRITTEN  BT   UlMStLF. 
IS   FIVE   CIIAITKllS.      CUAPrEU  THE   FIR.ST. 

I  AM  goinpf  to  try  if  I  can't  write  sometbinj^ 
about  myself.  My  life  has  been  rather  a 
queer  one.  It  may  not  seem  particularly 
useful  or  reitpectnble  ;  but  it  has  been,  in 
some  re^pecti>,  adventurous ;  and  that  may 
give  it  claims  to  be  read,  even  in  the  most 
prejudiced  circles.  I  am  an  example  of  some 
of  the  workings  of  the  social  system  of  this 
illustrious  country  on  the  individual  native  ; 
and.  if  I  may  fay  po  without  unbecoming 
vanity.  I  should  like  to  quote  myself  for  the 
edification  of  my  countrymen. 

Who  am  I  ?  Uncommonly  well  connected. 
I  came  into  this  world  with  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  Lady  Malkinshaw  for  a 
grandmother,  her  ladyship's  daughter  for 
a  mother,  and  Francis  James  Softly,  Esq., 
M.D..  (commonly  calbid  Doctor  Softly),  for 
a  father.  I  put  my  father  last,  liecause  he 
was  not  so  well  connected  as  my  mother, 
and  my  grandmother  first,  becan.se  she 
w;ia  the  be.st  connected  of  the  three.  I 
have  been,  am  still,  and  may  continue  to  be. 
a  Rogue  ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  abandoned 
enough  yet  to  forget  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  rank.  On  this  account,  I  trust,  nobody 
will  show  such  want  of  regard  for  my  feelings 
as  to  e.x'pect  mc  to  say  much  about  my 
mother's  brother.  That  inhuman  per»«on 
committed  nn  outrage  on  his  family  by 
making  a  fortune  in  the  soap  and  candle 
trarle.  I  apologise  for  mentioning  him,  even 
in  an  accidental  way.  Tho  fact  is,  he  left 
my  sister,  Annabella,  a  legacy  of  rather  a 
peculiar  kind,  saddled  with  certiiin  conditions 
which  indirectly  affected  mc ;  but  this  pas.<ago 
of  family  history  need  not  bo  produced  just 
yet.  I  apologise  a  second  time  for  alluding 
to  money  matters  before  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Lot  me  get  back  to  a  pleasing 
and  reputable  subject,  by  saying  a  word  or 
two  more  about  my  father. 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  Doctor  Softly  was 
not  a  sharp  medical  man  ;  for  in  spite  of  his 
groat  connections,  he  did  not  get  a  very  mag- 
nificent practice  as  a  physician.  As  a  giMieral 
practitioner,  he  might  have  bon'jht  a  com- 
fortable  business,   with   a  hou.-e   and  snug 
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surgiTy-hhop  attached  ;  but  the  son-ia-law  of 
Lady  Malkinshaw  was  obliged  to  hold  up 
bis  buad.  and  set  up  bis  carriage,  and  live  in 
a  street  near  a  fashionable  square,  and  keep 
an  expensive  and  clumsy  footman  to  answer 
the  door,  instead  of  a  cheap  and  tidy  house- 
maid. IIow  he  managed  to  "maintain  his 
position "  (that  is  the  right  phrase),  I 
never  could  tell.  His  wife  did  not  brinjc 
him  a  farthing.  When  the  honourable  and 
gallant  baronet,  her  father  died,  he  left  the 
widowed  Lady  Malkinshaw  with  her  worldly 
affairs  in  a  curiously  involved  state.  Her 
son  (of  whom  I  feel  truly  ashamed  to  be 
obliged  to  speak  again  so  soon)  made  an 
effort  to  extricate  his  mother — involved  him- 
self in  a  series  of  unfathomable  messes,  which 
commercial  people  call.  I  believe,  transac- 
tions— struggled  for  a  little  while  to  get  out 
of  them  in  the  character  of  an  independent 
gentleman — failed  —  and  then  spiritlessly 
availed  himself  of  the  oleajfinous  refuge  of  the 
soap  and  candle  trade.  His  mother  always 
looked  down  upon  him  after  this ;  but  bor- 
rowed money  of  him  also — in  order  to  show, 
I  suppose,  that  her  maternal  interest  in  her 
son  was  not  quite  extinct.  My  father  tried 
to  follow  her  example — in  his  wife's  interests, 
of  course  ;  but  the  soap-boiler  brutally  but- 
toned up  his  pockets,  and  told  my  father  to 
go  into  business  for  himself.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  we  were  certainly  a  poor  family, 
m  spite  of  the  fine  appearance  we  made, 
the  fashionable  street  we  lived  iu,  the  neat 
brougham  we  kept,  and  the  clumsy  and 
expensive  footman  who  answered  our  door. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  me  in  the  way 
of  education  ?  Tf  my  father  had  consulted  his 
means,  I  should  have  been  sent  to  a  cheap 
commercial  academy  ;  but  he  had  to  consult 
his  relationship  to  Lady  Malkinshaw  ;  so  I 
was  sent  to  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and 
fiftmous  of  the  great  public  schools.  I  will 
not  mention  it  by  name,  because  I  don't 
think  the  masters  would  be  proud  of  my 
connection  with  it. 

The  reader  has  probably  been  into  the  pit 
of  the  opera,  on  the  night  of  an  attractive 
performance,  and  has  seen  to  what  a  condi- 
tion the  lower  middle  cla.%es  arc  reduced 
when  they  will  intrude  themselves  into  a 
place  dedicated  to  |hc  pleasurue  of  rich  and 
titled  people.  He  is  aware  thaf  these  unfor- 
tunates pay  the  sum  of  seven  shillini^s  each 
for  admission  to  a  building  in  which  no  sent 
is  guaranteed  to  them  for  their  money.  He 
has  seen  them  congregating  before  closed 
doors — a  mob  disguised  for  the  occasion  in 
evening  costume,  the  men  in  black  trousers, 
and  the  women  with  bare  shoulders — ready, 
when  the  bolt  is  undone,  to  scramble  for  the 
places  which  their  money  has  not  secured  for 
them  beforehand.  They  push  in  with  might 
and  main  ;.the  nimbler  and  stronger  secure 
seats  ;  the  rest— men  and  women  to;rether — 
stand  in  the  gangway  for  the  whole  evening, 
if  they  can,  or  sit  down  wearily  on  dirty 


steps  and  unpossessed  corners  of  benches, 
when  they  can  stand  no  longer.  All  around 
them  are  comfortable  boxes,  reserved  for'  the 
distinguished  people  who  can  roll  to  the 
theatre  in  their  carriages :  between  tbcm 
and  the  stage  are  snug  seats'  kept  empty  for 
the  other  distinguished  people  who  can  pay 
gold  instead  of  silver.  For  these  rich  and 
titled  spectators  the  place  affords  every  pos- 
sible luxury :  for  the  payer  of  seven  shillings 
it  provides  almost  every  conceivable  discom- 
fort. Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  opera-going 
reader  that  these  poor  members  of  the 
audience  have  no  business  in  the  rich  theatre 
and  that  the  neglectful  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated  there  in,  in  effect,  a  not  very 
roundabout  method  of  reminding  them  of 
this,  if  they  conld  only  be  brought  to  nn- 
derstand  it — a  practical  rebuke,  unfeelingly- 
administered  to  a  foolish  ambition  ?  Why 
will  they  try  to  nibble  at  the  fashionable 
luxury  of  which  they  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase a  comfortable  meal  ?  Why  don't  they 
go  to  a  cheap  theatre  of  their  own,  to  which 
they  can  walk  in  their  everyday  costamef 
and  in  which  they  can  secure  the  best  place 
to  be  had  for  less  than  the  seven  shillings 
which  secure  them  nothing  but  admission 
inside  the  doors  at  the  other  place?  Why 
can't  they  do  this  ?  And  when  will  they  see 
that  they  have  no  business  among  the'  rich 
people,  and,  what  is  more,  that  the  rich 
people  themselves  (1  say  nothing, of  the  pur- 
veyors of  entertainment  to  the  rich  people), 
evidently  think  so? 

If  these  thoughts  have  ever  occurred  to 
you  at  the  Opera,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  what  my  position  was  at  the 
fashionable  public  school.  The  allowance  my 
father  could  afford  to  give  me  would  have 
made  me  happy  at  a  commercial  academj  j 
but  as  it  was  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  allow- 
ance which  the  rich  fathers  of  the  other 
boys  were  able  to  give  them,  it  only  made 
me  wretched  at  the  fashionable  public  school. 
I  was  one  of  the  ontside  standers  in  the  pit, 
looking  at  my  fortunate  superiors  in  the 
boxes  and  stalls.  "You  are  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,-'  said  my  father,  at  parting,  "and 
you  are  going  to  be  educated  among  gentle- 
men, where  you  will  make  aristocratic  con- 
nections that  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
you  iu  after  life."  There  is  a  remarkable 
observance  of  form  in  the  talking  of  arrant 
nonsense.  Wisdom  utters  itself  in  varying 
phrusesand  tones  ;  but  folly  has  its  set  forms 
of  expression,  which  seem  to  suit  alike  all 
the  talkers  of  a  whole  generation.  I  have 
heard  that  lamentable  commonplace  about 
the  "  making  of  aristocratic  connections,"  re- 
peated fifty  times,  by  fifty  ditferent  parents, 
invariably  in  the  exact  form  of  words  which 
I  have  just  quoted,  with  the  same  solemn 
assurance  of  expression,  and  the  same  bland 
contentment  of  tone  which  I  remember  as 
characteristic  of  the  Doctor,  when  he  and  I 
parted  at  the  school   door  :  "  Make  nristo- 


Ch«r!»  Dirkrnf.] 
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cratic  connections !''     I  was  a  practical  boy, 
and  I  But  to  work  to  make  money  instead. 
I    It  waa  impossible  fur  me  to  associate  com- 
fortably with  my  schoolfellows,  with  each  an 
allowance  a.s  I  possessed.    I  earned  money. 
'    therefore,  by  doing  lessons  for  dunces,  saved 
I    it  whea  I  could,  and  lent  my  savings  to  young 
I    fipendtbriftjf,  at  extravagant  rates  of  inlercist. 
\    I  led  a  surreptitious  liti*  of  it,  both  in  the 
j    school  and  in  the  playground,  and  learnt  my 
:    first  lessons  in  the  occult  science  of  Roguery 
I    under  the  very  shadow  of  the  aristocratic 
I    connections.    I  was  found  out,  I  was  Hogged, 
.    lectured,  sent  to  Coventry.    I  ran  away,  and 
!    was  flogged  again.     I  ran  away  three  times, 
I    and  waa  fioggcd  three  times.     I  made  four 
I    aristocratic  connections,  and  had  four  pitched 
{    battles  with  them;  three  thrasiied  me,  and 
'    one  I  thrahbed.    I  learnt  to  play  at  cricket, 
I    to  hate  rich  people,  to  cure  warts,  to  write 
I    Latin  verse:*,  to  swim,  to  recite  speeches,  to 
I    cook  kidneys  on  toast, -lo  draw  caricatures  of 
,    the  ma.sters,  to  construe  Greek  plays,  to  black 
I    bootn.  and  to  n^ccivo  kicks  and  serious  advice 
j    resignedly.     Who  will  say  thai  the  fashion- 
.    atili*  public  school  was  of  no  use  to  me,  after 
thai? 
After  I  left  school,  I  had  the  narrowest 
i    escape  pi'>ssible   of    intruding    myself    into 
I   ttiiorher  place  of  accommodation  for  dihtin- 
gui.'<h*;d  people ;  in  other  word-*.  1  was  very 
;    nearly  bein'^r  sent   to  college.     Fortunately 
',    for  me,  my  father  lo.st  a  law-suit  ju<<t  in  the 
I    nick  of  time,  and  was    obliged  to  scrape 
!   toofi'ther  every  farthing  of  available  money 
that  h-r  possessed  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
going   to  law.    If  he  could  have  saved  his 

■  9:v<:n  irhillings,  he  would  certainly  have  sent 
me  to  scramble  for  a  place  in  the  pit  of  the 
gpr^at  university  theatre  :  but  his  purse  was 

,  empty,  and  his  son  was  not  eligible  therefore 
I  for  adrDL's^ion,  in  a  gentlemanly  capacity,  at 
'    the  doors. 

I  The  next  thing  was  to  choose  a  profession. 
j  Here  the  doctor  was  lihiTality  itself,  in  leav- 
I  ing  me  to  my  own  devices.  I  was  of  a  roving 
I  adventurous  teraperameiit.  and  I  should 
!  have  liked  to  go  into  the  army.  But  where 
I   was  the  money  to  come  from,  to  pay  for  my 

commisaion?  'As  to  enlisting  in  the  ranks, 
I  wmI  working  my  way  up,  the  social  institu- 
ij  tions  of  my  country  obligfd  the  grandson  of 
,  Lady  Malkinshaw  to  begin  military  life  as  an 
I   officer  and  gentleman,  or  not  to  b;.*gin  it  at 

all.    The  array.  th<T«;fon?.   w.in  out  of  the 

■  qirestEoiirr Tke  Church?    E.jually  out  of  the 
qaestlos  :  since  I  could  not  i>iiy  for  admission 

I   to  the  prepared  place  of  accommodiilion  for 

distingaished  people,  a-vd  could  not  accept  a 

:    charitable  free  p-jts.s.   in  con>..'r|ni*nce  of  my 

'    high  connection^.    The   IVir?    I  should   be 

.    fire  years  getting  to  it.  and  should  have  to 

spend  two  hundred  a-ytur  in  going  circuit 

I    before  I   hail   i-arned   a   fartiiing.     Physic? 

This  r»»ally  se<*!n<'d   the   only    gentlemanly 

ri'fuge  left :  and  yet,  with  the  knowledge  of 

ray  father*8  experience    before  me,  I  was 


ungrateful  enough  to  feel  a  secret  dislike 
for  it.  It  is  a  degrading  conies.sion  to  make ; 
but  I  remember  wishing  I  was  not  so  highly 
connected,  and  al)solutely  thinking  that  the 
life  of  a  commercial  traveller  would  have 
suited  me  exactly  if  I  had  not  been  a  poor 
gentleman.  Driviiig  about  from  place  to 
place,  living  jovially  at  inns,  seeing  fresh 
faces  constantly,  and  getting  money  by  all 
this  enjoyment,  instead  of  spending  it— what 
a  life  for  me,  if  I  had  been  the  son  of  a 
haberdasher  and  the  grandson  of  a  groom's 
widow ! 

While  my  father  was  uncertain  what  to  do 
with  me,  a  new  profession  was  suggested  by  a 
friend,  which  I  shall  repent  not  having  been 
allowed  to  adopt,  to  the  la^^t  day  of  my  life. 
This  friend  was  an  eccentric  old  gentleman 
of  large  property,  much  respected  in  our 
family.  One  day,  my  father,  in  my  presence, 
asked  his  advice  al>out  the  best  manner  of 
starting  me  in  life,  with  due  credit  to 
my  connections  and  sufficient  advantage  to 
myself. 

"Listen  to  my  experience,^- said  our  eccen- 
tric friend,  *•  and,  if  you  area  wise  man,  you 
will  make  up  your  mind  as  soon  as  you  have 
hoard  me.  I  have  three  sons.  I  brought  my 
eldest  son  up  to  the  Church  ;  he  is  said  to  be 
getting  on  sulmirably,  and  he  costs  me  three 
hundred  a-year.  I  brought  my  second  son  up 
to  the  Bar ;  he  is  said  to  be  getting  on  admi- 
rably, and  he  co.sts  me  four  hundred  a-year. 
I  brought  my  third  son  up  to  Quadrilles — 
he  has  married  an  heiress,  and  he  costs  mc 
nothing." 

Ah,  me !  if  that  worthy  sage's  advice  had 
only  been  followed — if  I  had  been  brought  up 
to  QuadrillesI — if  I  had  only  been  cast  loo.se 
on  the  ball-rooms  of  Loudon,  to  qualify  under 
Hymen,  for  a  golden  degree  I  0  \  you  young 
ladies  with  money,  I  was  five  feet  leu  in  my 
stockings  ;  I  was  great  at  small  talk  and 
dancing ;  I  had  glossy  whiskers,  curling 
locks,  and  a  rich  voice  !  Ye  girls  with  golden 
guineas,  ye  nymphs  with  crisp  bank-notes, 
mourn  over  the  husband  you  have  lost 
among  you — over  the  Rogue  who  has  broken 
the  laws  which,  as  the  partner  of  a  landed  or 
fund-holding  woman,  he  might  have  helped  to 
make  on  the  benches  of  the  British  Tarl la- 
ment! 01  yo  hearths  and  homes  sung  about 
in  so  many  songs — written  about  in  so  many 
books — shouted  about  in  so  many  speeches 
with  accompaniment  of  so  much  loud  cheer- 
ing: what  a  settler  on  the  hearth-rug;  what  a 
pos.«eP.sor  of  property  ;  what  a  bringcr-up  of 
a  family,  was  snatched  away  from  you.  when 
the  son  of  Doctor  Softly  was  lost  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Quadrilles  I 

It  ended  in  my  resigning  myself  to  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  doctor.  If  I  was  a  very 
good  boy  and  took  pains,  and  carefully  mixed 
in  the  best  society,  I  might  hope  in  the 
cour.se  of  years  to  succeed  to  my  father's 
brougham,  fa<thionabIy-situated  house,  and 
clumsy  and  expensive  footman.    There  was  a 
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prospect  for  a  lad  of  ppirit,  with  the  blood  of 
the  early  Malkinsbaws  (who  were  Rogues  of 
great  capacity  and  distinction  in  the  feudal 
times)  courBiog  adventurous  through  every 
vein  I  I  look  back  on  my  career,  and  when 
I  remember  the  patience  with  which  I 
accepted  a  medical  di-etiny,  I  appear  to  my- 
self in  the  light  of  a  hero.  Nay,  I  even  went 
beyond  the  passive  virtue  of  acct-pting  my 
destiny — I  actually  studied.  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintancif  of  the  skeleton,  I  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  mupcular  pystem,  and  the 
mysteries  of  Physiology  dropped  in  on  mc  in 
the  kindest  manner  whenever  they  had  an 
evening  to  spare.  Even  this  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  I  disliked  the  abstruse  studies  of 
my  new  profession  ;  but  I  absolutely  hated 
the  diurnal  slavery  of  qualifying  mysiilf.  in  a 
social  point  of  view,  for  future  success  in  it. 
My  fond  medical  parent  insisted  on  intro- 
ducing me  to  his  whole  connection.  I  went 
round  visiting  in  the  neat  biougham— with  a 
stelhescope  and  medical  review  in  the  front- 
pocket,  with  Doctor  Softly  by  my  side,  .keep- 
ing his  face  well  in  view  at  the  window— to 
canvass  for  patients,  in  the  character  of  my 
father's  hopeful  successor.  Nevet  have  I  b^en 
so  ill  at  ease  in  prison,  as  I  was  in  that 
carriage.  I  have  felt  more  at  homo  in  the 
dock  (such  is  the  natural  depravity  and  per- 
versity of  my  disposition)  than  ever  1  fi'lt  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  my  father's  distin- 
guished patrons  and  respectable  friends.  Nor 
did  my  miseries  end  with  the  morning  calls. 
I  was  commanded  to  attend  all  dinner- 
parties, and  to  make  myself  agreeable  at  all 
balls.  The  dinners  were  the  wor^t  trial. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  contrived  to  get  our- 
selves asked  to  the  houses  of  high  and  mighty 
entertainers,  where  we  ate  and  drank  the  IhjsI 
of  victuals  and  liquors,  and  fortified  ourselves 
sensibly  and  snugly  in  that  way  against  the 
frigidity  of  the  company.  Of  these  repasts 
1  have  no  hard  words  to  say  ;  it  is  of  the 
dinners  we  gave  ourselves,  and  of  the  dinners 
xvhieh  people  in  our  rank  of  life  gave  to  us, 
that  I  now  bitterly  complain. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  remarkable 
adherence  to  set  forms  of  speech  which  cha- 
racterises the  talkers  of  arrant  nonsense. 
Precisely  the  same  sheepish  following  of  one 
given  example  distinguishes  the  ordering  of 
genteel  dinners.  When  we  gave  a  dinner  at 
home,  we  had  gravy  soup,  turbot  and  lobster- 
sauce,  haunch  of  mutton,  boiled  fowls  and 
tongue,  lukewarm  oyster-patties  and  sticky 
curry  for  side  dishes ;  wild  duck,  cabinet- 
pudding,  jelly,  cream,  and  tartlets.  All  ex- 
cellent things,  except  when  you  have  to  eat 
them  continually.  We  lived  upon  them 
entirely  in  the  season.  Every  one  of  our 
hospitable  friends  gave  us  a  return-dinner, 
which  was  a  perfect  copy  of  ours— just  as 
ours  was  a  perfect  copy  of  theirs,  last  year. 
They  boiled  what  we  boiled,  and  we  roastrd 
what  they  roasted.  We  none  of  un  ever 
changed  ike  succession  of  the  courses-^>^r 


made  more  or  less  of  tbem — or  altered  tliB 
position  of  the  fowls  opposite  the  mistress 
and  the  haunch  opposite  the  master.  Ily 
stomach  used  to  quail  within  me,  in  those 
times,  when  the  tureen  was  taken  oflT  and  the 
inevitable  gravy-soup  smell  renewed  its  daily 
acquaintance  with  my  nostrils,  and  warned 
me  of  the  persistent  eatable  formalities  that 
were  certain  to  follow.  I  suppose  that  honest 
people,  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  get  no 
dinner  (being  a  Rogue,  I  have  myself  never 
wanted  for  one),  have  gone  through  some 
very  acute  suflering  under  that  privatioa.  It 
may  be  some  consolation  to  them  to 
know  that,  next  to  absolute  starvation, 
the  same  company-dinner,  every  day,  is  one 
of  the  hardest  trials  that  assail  human  eudnr- 
ance.  I  date  my  first  serious  determination 
to  throw  over  the  medical  profession  at  the 
earlie^'t  convenient  opportunity,  from  the 
second  season's  series  of  dinners,  at  which 
my  aspirations,  as  a  rising  physician,  un- 
avoidably and  regularly  condemned  me  to  be 
present. 

The  opportunity  I  wanted  presented 
itself  in  a  curious  way,  and  led,  unex- 
pectedly enough,  to  some  rather  important 
consequences.  I  have  already  stated,  among 
the  other  branches  of  human  attainment 
which  I  acquired  at  the  public  school,  that 
I  learnt  to  draw  caricatures  of  the  masters 
who  were  so  obliging  as  to  educate  me  I  had 
a  natural  faculty  for  this  useful  department 
of  art.  I  improved  it  greatly  by  practice  in 
secret  after  I  left  school,  and  I  ended  hy 
making  it  a  source  of  profit  and  pocket- 
money  to  me  when  I  entered  the  mi-dical 
profession.  What  was  I  to  do?  I  could  not 
expect  for  years  to  make  a  halfpenny,  as  a 
physician.  My  genteel  walk  in  life  led  uie 
away  from  all  immediate  sources  of  emolu- 
ment, and  my  father  could  only  afl'urd  to 
give  me  au  allowance  which  was  too  pre- 
posterously small  to  be  mentioned.  I  h^l 
helped  myself  surreptitiously  to  pocket- 
money  at  school,  and  1  was  obliged  to  repeat 
the  process,  in  another  manner,  at  home!  At 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  Art  of  Cari- 
cature was  ja^•t  approaching  the  close  of  Its 
coloured  and  most  extravagant  state  of  de- 
velopment. The  subtlety  and  truth  to  Nature 
required  for  the  pursuit  of  it  now,  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  thought  of  then.  Sheer  farce  abd 
coarse  burlesque,  with  plenty  of  colour  for  the 
money,  still  luude  up  the  sum  of  what  the  pub- 
lic of  those  days  wanted.  I  was  first  assured 
of  my  capacity  for  fhe  production  of  these 
requisites,  by  a  medical  friend  of  the  ripe 
critical  age  of  nineteen.  He  kmiw  a  print- 
publisher,  and  enthusiastically  showed  him 
a  portfolio  full  of  my  sketches,  taking  care 
at  my  request  not  to  mention  my  uauie. 
Rather  to  my  surprise  (for  1  was  too  con- 
ceited to  be  greatly  amaz«'d  by  the  circum- 
stance), the  publisher  picked  out  a  f(;w  of  the 
best  of  my  wares,  and  boldly  Injught  them  of 
me — of  course,  at  his  own  price.    From  that 
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time  I  became,  in  an  aQOQjmous  way.  ooe 
of  the  young  buccaneers  of  British  Cari- 
cature :  cruising  about  here  there  and 
ereryniicre,  at  all  my  intervals  of  spare 
time,  for  any  prize  in  the  shape  of  a  subject 
whidi  it  was  possible  to  pick  np.  Little 
did  ray  highly-connected  mother  think  that, 
among  the  coloured  prints  in  the  shop-win- 
dow, which  disrespectfully  illustrated  the 
public  and  private  proceedings  of  distinguish- 
ed individuals,  certain  specimens  bearing  the 
elamic  signature  of  *'  Thersites  junior,"  were 
produced  from  designs  furnished  by  her 
ftndiouB  and  medical  son.  Little  did  my  re- 
tpectable  father  imagine  when,  with  great 
diflScnlty  and  vexation,  he  'succeeded  in 
getting  me  now  and  then  smuggled,  along 
with  bimself,  inside  the  pale  of  fashionable 
■ociety, — ^that  he  was  helping  me  to  study 
UkeneMes  which  were  destined  under  my 
reeklen  treatment  to  make  the  public  laugh 
at  tome  of  his  most  august  patrons,  and  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  his  son  with  professional 
feee,  never  once  dreamed  of  in  his  philo- 
iorfiy. 

For  more  than  a  year  I  managed,  unsus- 
pected, to  keep  the  Privy  Purse  fairly  sup- 
plied by  the  exercise  of  my  caricaturing 
abilities.  Bnt  the  day  of  detection  was  to 
eome.  Whether  my  medical  fricnd^s  admi- 
rmtioo  of  my  satirical  sketches  led  him  into 
talking  about  them  In  public  with  too 
little  reserve ;  or  whether  the  servaats  at 
home  found  private  means  of  watching  me  in 
my  moments  of  Art-study,  I  know  not :  but 
that  ffome  o£e  betrayed  me,  and  that  the  dis- 
covery of  my  illicit  manufacture  of  carica- 
tures was  actually  communicated  even  to  the 
erandmotherly  bead  and  fount  of  the  family 
hononr.  is  a  most  certain  and  lamentable 
matter  of  fact  One  morning  my  father  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lady  Malkinshaw  her- 
self, informing  him,  in  a  handwriting  crooked 
with  poignant  grief,  and  blotted  at  every 
third  wonl  by  the  violence  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, that  '*  Thersites  junior,''  was  his 
own  son,  and  that,  in  one  of  the  last  of 
the  "ribald's"  caricatures  her  own  vene- 
rable features  were  unmistakeably  repre- 
sented as  belonging  to  the  body  of  a  large 
owlt 

Of  course,  I  laid  my  hand  on  my  heart  and 
iodignsntly  denied  everything.  Useless.  My 
original  model  for  the  owl  had  got  proofs  of 
myguilt  that  were  not  to  be  resisted.  The 
doctor,  ordinarily  the  most  mellifluous  and 
self-possesstrd  of  men.  flew  into  a  violent,  roar- 
ing, cnrsing  passion ,on  this  occasion — declared 
tiiat  I  was  imperilling  the  honour  and  stand- 
ing of  the  family — insistud  on  my  never  draw- 
ing another  caricature,  cither  for  public  or  pri- 
vate purposes,  as  long  as  I  lived  ;  and  ordered 
roe  to  go  forthwith  and  ask  pardon  of  Lady 
Malkinshaw  in  the  humblest  terms  that  it 
was  possible  to  select.  I  answered  dutifully 
that  I  was  quite  ready  to  obey,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should    reimburse    me    by    a 


trebled  allowance  for  what  I  should  lo^  by 
giving  up  the  Art  of  Caricature,  or.  that  Lady 
Malkinshaw  should  confer  on  me  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician  in  waiting  on  her  with  a 
handsome  salary  attached.  These  extremely 
moderate  stipulations  so  increased  my  father's 
anger,  that  he  asserted,  with  an  unmentionably 
vulgar  oath,  his  resolution  to  turn  mo  out  of 
doors  if  I  did  not  do  a^i  he  bid  rac,  without 
daring  to  hint  at  any  conditions  whatsoever. 
I  bowed,  and  said,  that  I  would  save  him  the 
exertion  of  turning  me  out  of  doors,  by  going 
of  my  own  accord.  He  shook  his  (ist  at  me  ; 
after  which,  it  obviously  became  my  duty,  as  a 
member  of  a  gentlemanly  and  peaceful  profes- 
sion, to  leave  the  room.  The  same  evening  I 
left  the  house,  and  I  have  never  once  given 
the  clumsy  and  expensive  footman  the 
trouble  of  answering  the  door  to  me  since 
that  time. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  exodus 
from  home  was,  on  the  whole,  favourably 
viewed  by  my  mother,  as  tending  to  remove 
any  possibility  of  my  bad  character  and  con- 
duct interfering  with  my  sister's  advance- 
ment in  life.  By  dint  of  aniLiliii^  wiih  great 
dexterity  and  patience,  under  direction  of 
both  her  parents,  my  handsome  sister 
Annabella  had  succeeded  in  catching  an 
eligible  husband,  in  the  shape  of  a  wizen, 
miserly,  mahogany-coloured  man,  turned 
fifty,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  West 
Indies.  His  name  was  Batterbury ;  he  had 
been  dried  up  under  a  tropical  sun,  so  as  to 
look  as  if  he  would  keep  for  ages ;  he  had 
two  subjects  of  conversation,  the  yellow  fever 
and  the  advantage  of  walking  exercise :  and 
be  was  barbarian  enough  to  take  a  violent 
dislike  to  me.  He  had  proved  a  very  delicate 
fish  to  hook  ;  and,  even  when  Annabella  had 
caught  him,  my  father  and  mother  had  great 
diCBculty  in  landing  him — principally,  they 
were  good  enough  to  say,  in  consejjuence  of 
my  presence  on  the  scene.  Hence  the  decided 
advantage  of  my  removal  from  home.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  reflection  to  me,  now,  to 
remember  how  disinterestedly  I  studied  the 
good  of  my  familv  in  those  early  days. 

Abandoned  entirely  to  my  own  resources, 
I  naturally  returned  to  my  businosa  of  cari- 
caturing with  renewed  ardour.  About  this 
time.  Thersites  Junior  really  besjan  lo  make 
something  like  a  reputation,  and  to  walk 
abroad  habitually  with  a  bank-note  comfort- 
ably lodged  among  the  other  papers  in  his 
pocket-book.  For  a  year  I  lived  a  gay  and 
glorious  life  in  some  of  the  freest  society  in 
London  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  my  trades- 
men, without  any  provocation  on  my  part, 
sent  In  their  bills.  I  found  myself  in  the 
very  absurd  position  of  having  no  money  to 
pay  them,  and  told  them  all  so  with  the 
frankness  which  is  one  of  the  best  sides  of 
my  character.  They  received  my  advances 
towards  a  better  understanding  with  brutal 
incivility,  and  treated  me  soon  utterwards 
with  a  want   of  confidence   which  I  may 
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forgive,  but  can  never  forget.  One  day,  a  dirty 
stranger  toacbed  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
Bhow^  me  a  dirty  slip  of  paper  which  I  at 
first  presumed  to  be  his  card.  Before  I  could 
tell  him  what  a  vulgar  document  it  looked 
like,  two  more  dirty  strangers  put  me  into  a 
hackney  coach.  Before  I  could  prove  to  them 
that  this  proceeding  was  a  gross  infringement 
on  the  liberties  of  the  British  subject,  I 
found  myself  lodged  within  the  walU  of  a 
prison. 

Well  I  and  what  of  that?  Who  am  I  that 
I  Hhould  object  to  being  in  prison,  when  so 
many  of  the  royal  personages  and  illustrious 
characters  of  history  have  been  there  before 
me?  Can  I  not  carry  on  my  vocation  in 
greater  comfort  here  than  I  could  in  my 
father's  house  ?  Have  I  any  anxieties  out- 
side these  walls  ?  No :  for  mv  beloved  sister 
is  married — the  family  net  has  landed  Mr. 
Battcrbury  at  last,  ^o:  for  I  read  in  the 
paper,  but  the  other  day,  that  Dr.  Softly 
(doubtless  through  the  interest  of  Lady  Mai- 
kinshaw)  has  been  appointed  the  King-s- 
Barber  -  Surgeon's  -  Deputy  -  Consulting  Phy- 
sician. &Iy  relatives  are  comfortable  in  their 
sphere — ^let  me  proceed  forthwith  to  make 
myself  comfortable  in  mine.  Pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Gaoler :  I  wish  to 
write  to  my  esteemed  publisher. 

Dear  Sir,—  Please  advcrtiao  a  eoricd  of  twelvo 
Recy  Prints,  from  my  fertile  pt'iicil.  entitled 
Scones  of  Modern  Prison  Lite,  by  Thcrailftj 
Junior.  The  two  first  deBi^nH  will  iJo  ready  by 
the  end  of  the  week,  to  be  paid  for  on  dol ivory, 
according  to  the  terms  settled  between  us  for  my 
previous  publications  of  the  same  size.  With 
great  regard  and  esteem,  faithfully  yonrrt, 

Frakk  Softly. 

Having  thus  provided  for  my  support  iu 
prison,  I  was  enabled  to  introduce  myself  to 
my  fellow-debtors,  and  to  study  character 
for  the  new  series  ^t  prints,  on  the  very  first 
day  of  my  incarceration,  with  my  mind  quite 
at  ease. 

If  the  reader  desires  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  associates  of  my  captivity,  I  must 
refer  him  to  Scenes  of  Modem  Prison  Life, 
by  Thersites  Junior,  now  doubtless  ex- 
tremely scarce,  but  producible  to  the  demands 
of  patience  and  perseverance.  I  should  ima- 
gine, if  anybody  will  be  so  obilving  as  to  pass 
a  week  or  so  over  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum.  My  fertile  pencil  has  de- 
lineated the  characters  I  met  with,  at  that 
period  of  my  life,  wiCh  a  force  and  distinct- 
ness which  my  pen  cannot  hope  to  rival— has 
pourtrayed  them  all  more  or  less  prominently, 
with  the  one  solitary  exception  of  a  prisoner 
called  Grentleman  Jones.  The  reasons  why  I 
excluded  him  from  my  portrait-gallery  are 
80  honourable  to  both  of  us,  that  I  must  ask 
permission  briefly  to  record  them. 

My  fellow  captives  soon  discovered  that  I 
was  studying  their  personal  peculiarities  for 
my  own  advantage  and  for  the  public  amuse- 1 
ment    Some  thought  the  thing  a  good  joke  ;  i 


Fome  objected  to  it,  and  quarrelled  with  me. 
Liberality  in  the  matter  of  liquor  and  small 
loans,  reconciled  a  large  proportion  of  the 
objectors  to  their  fate ;  the  sulky  minority 
I  treated  with  contempt,  and  scourged 
avcngingly  with  the  smart  lash  of  caricature. 
I  was  at  that  time  probably  the  most  impa- 
dent  man  of  my  age  in  all  England,  and 
the  common  herd  of  ill-tempered  prisoner! 
quailed  before  the  magnificence  of  my  as- 
surance. One  prisoner  only  set  me  and  my 
pencil  successfully  at  defiance.  That  priaoner 
was  Gentleman  Jones. 

He  had  received  his  name  from  the  suavity 
of  his  countenance,  the  inveterate  politenea 
of  his  language,  and  the  unassailable  con- 
posure  of  his  manner.  He  was  in  the  priaw 
of  life,  but  very  bald— had  been  in  the  army 
and  the  coal  trade— wore  very  stiff  collan 
aud  prodigiously  long  wrlfftbands — neTcr 
laughed,  but  talked  with  remarkable  glibnesi, 
and  was  never  known  to  lose  his  temper  aader 
the  most  aggravating  clrcumst^ces  of  prlioii 
existence. 

He  abstained  from  interfering  with  me  and 
my  studies,  until  it  wasreportedln  our  societj, 
that  in  the  sixth  print  of  mj  'series,  Geatw- 
man  Jones,  highly  caricatured,  waa  to  form 
one  of  the  principal  flgores.  He  then  ap- 
p(>aled  to  me  personally  aud  publlolj,  on  the 
rucket-ground,  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  Sir.';'  said  he,  with  his  usual  politenen 
and  his  unwavering  smile,  '^you  will  greatly 
oblige  nie  by  not  caricaturing  my  personal 
peculiarities.,  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
possess  a  sense  of  humour ;  and  if  you  did 
my  likeness,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  ace  the 
joke  of  iL" 

••Sir,"  I  returned,  with  my  customary 
impudence,  '*  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance whether  you  see  the  joke  of  it  or 
not.  The  public  will— and  that  is  enough 
for  me." 

With  that  civil  speech,  I  turned  on  my 
heel ;  and  the  prisoners  near  all  burst  out 
laughing.  Gentleman  Jones,  not  in  the  least 
altered  or  rullled,  smoothed  down  hia  wrist- 
bands, smiled,  and  walked  away. 

The  same  evening  I  was  in  my  room  alone, 
desiguing  the  new  print,  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Gentleman  Jones 
walked  in.  I  got  up,  and  asked  what  the 
devil  he  wanted.  He  ifmlled,  and  turned  op 
his  long  wristbands. 

'^  Only  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  politeness," 
said  (jcntleman  Jones. 

*' What  do  you  mean,  sir?  How  dare 
you ?" 

The  answer  was  a  smart  slap  in  the  face. 
I  instantly  struck  out  in  a  state  of  fury — 
was  stopped  with  great  neatness — and  re- 
ceived in  return  a  blow  on  the  head,  which 
sent  me  down  on  the  carpet  half  stunned, 
and  too  giddy  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling. 

^'Sir,"  said  Gentleman  Jones,  smoothing 
down  his  wristbands  again,  and  addressing 
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me  blindly  an  I  \aj  oa  the  floor.  **  I  have 
the  booour  to  iororm  you  that  yoa  have 
Qoir  reeeived  your  firet  lesson  in  politcuess. 
Always  be  civil  to  those  who  are  civil  to 
joa.  The  little  matter  of  the  caricature  we 
will  settle  00  a  future  occasion.  I  wish  you 
good  eTening." 

The  noise  of  my  fall  had  been  heard  by  the 
other  occupants  of  rooms  on  my  landing. 
Most  fortunately  for  my  dignity,  they  did 
not  come  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
antil  I  had  been  able  to  get  into  my  chair 
agBin.  When  they  entered,  I  felt  that  the 
impressioQ  of  the  slap  was  red  on  my  face 
iillU  bat  the  mark  of  the  blow  was  hidden  by 
mtj  hair.  Under  these  fortunate  circum- 
stances, I  was  able  to  keep  up  my  character 
among  my  friends,  when  they  enquired  about 
(be  seoffle,  by  informing  them  that  Geutlcman 
Jones  had  audaciously  slapped  my  face,  and 
that  I  had  been  obliged  to  retaliate  by  knock- 
ing him  down.  My  word  in  the  prison  was 
as  good  as  his ;  and  if  my  version  of  the 
stoiy  fiiirly  got  the  start  of  his,  I  had  the 
better  ohance  of  the  two  of  being  believed. 

I  was  rather  anxious  the  next  dav,  to 
know  what  course  my  polite  and  pugilistic 
instroetor  would  take.  To  my  utter  amaze- 
neat,  he  bowed  to  me  as  civilly  as  usual, 
when  we  met  in  the  yard ;  he  never  denied 
BIT  Tersion  of  the  story ;  and  when  my 
friends  laughed  at  him  as  a  thrashed  mau, 
he  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  their 
agreeable  merriment  Antiquity,  I  think, 
furnishes  as  with  few  more  remarkable  cha- 
racters than  Gentleman  Jones. 

That  evening  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
invite  a  friend  to  pass  the  time  with  me. 
As  long  as  my  liquor  lasted,  he  stopped ; 
when  it  was  gone,  be  went  away.  I  was  just 
locking  the  door  after  him,  when  it  was 
poshed  open  gently,  but  very  firmly,  and 
Gentleman  Jones  walked  in. 

My  wide,  which  hnd  not  allowed  me  to 
apply  for  protection  to  the  prison  authorities, 
vonid  not  allow  me  now  to  call  for  help.  I 
tried  to  get  to  the  fireplace  and  arm  myself 
with  the  poker,  but  Gentleman  Jones  was  too 
quick  for  me.  "  I  have  come,  sir,  to  give  you 
a  lemon  in  morality  to-night,- ^  he  said ;  and 
up  went  his  right  hand. 

I  stopped  the  preliminary  slap,  but  before 
I  ooald  hit  him,  his  terrible  left  fist  reached 
my  head  again  ;  and  down  I  fell  once  more — 
upon  the  hearth-rug  this  time — not  over- 
heavily. 

'*  Sir,"  said  Gentleman  Jones,  making  me  a 
bow,  "you  have  now  received  your  first 
lemon  in  morality.  Always  speak  the  truth  ; 
and  never  say  what  is  false  of  another  man 
behind  his  back.  To-morrow,  with  your  kind 
permission,  we  will  finally  settle  the  ad- 
journed question  of  the  caricature.  Good- 
night." 

I  was  far  too  sensible  a  man  to  leave  the 
settling  of  that  question  to  him.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  I  sent  a  polite  note  to 


Gentleman  Jones,  informing  him  that  I  bad 
abandoned  all  idea  of  exhibiting  bit<  liken«'ss 
to  the  public  in  my  series  of  printK,  and 
giving  him  full  permission  to  inspect  every 
design  I  made  before  it  went  out  of  the 
prison.  I  received  a  most  civil  auBwcr, 
thanking  me  for  my  courtesy,  and  compli- 
menting me  on  the  extraordlnarv  aptitude 
with  which  I  profited  by  the  most  incomplete 
and  elementary  instruction.  I  thought  I 
deserved  the  compliment,  and  I  think  ^o  still. 
Our  conduct  on  either  side,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  was  honouraMe  to  us. 
It  was  honourable  attention  on  the  part 
of  Gentleman  Jones,  to  correct  me  whi>n  I 
was  in  error;  it  was  honourable  common 
sense  in  me  to  profit  by  the  correction.  I 
have  never  seen  Gentleman  Jones  nlnce  he 
compounded  with  his  creditors,  and  f^ot  out 
of  prison  ;  but  my  feelings  toward-*  bim  are 
still  those  of  profound  gratitude  and  ret^p'ct. 
He  gave  me  the  only  useful  teaching  I  ever 
had;  and  if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
Gentleman  Jones  I  hereby  thank  him  /'or  Ix}- 
ginning  and  ending  my  education  in  two 
evenings,  without  costing  mc  or  my  family  a 
single  farthing. 

To  return  to  my  business  affairs.  Wh(>n  [ 
was  comfortably  settled  in  the  prison,  and 
knew  exactly  what  I  owed,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  my  father  to  give  bim  the  first  chance 
of  getting  me  out.  His  answer  ti>  my  letter 
contained  a  quotation  from  Shuki'i^pfarH  on 
the  subject  of  thankless  childrrn.  but  no  re- 
mittance of  money.  After  that,  my  only 
course  was  to  employ  a  lawyer  and  be  de- 
clared a  bankrupt.  I  was  most  uncivilly 
treated,  and  remanded  two  or  tbn'e  times. 
When  everything  I  possessed  had  been  nold 
for  the  benefit  of  my  cn*ditors.  i  wn.s  npri- 
manded  and  let  out.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that,  even  then,  my  faith  in  myself  and  in 
human  nature  was  still  not  shaken. 

About  ten  days  before  my  liberation,  I  was 
thunderstruck  at  receiving  a  visit  from  my 
sister's  mahogany-coloured  huslnind,  Mr.  Hat- 
terbury.  When  I  was  respectably  K'ttbd  at 
home,  this  gentleman  would  not  so  much  as 
look  at  mc  without  a  frown  ;  and  now,  when 
I  was  a  scamp  in  prison,  he  niercitully  and 
fraternally  came  to  condole  with  me  on  my 
misfortunes.  A  little  dexterous  qiiesttoning 
disclosed  the  secret  of  this  prodigious  change 
in  our  relations  towards  each  oiber,  and  in- 
formed me  of  a  family  event  which  altered 
my  position  towards  my  sihter  in  the  moi^t 
wbimsieal  manner. 

While  I  was  being  removed  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy conrt.  my  uncle  in  the  soap  and  candle 
trade  was  being  removed  to  the  other  world. 
His  will  took  no  notice  of  my  father  or  my 
mother;  but  he  left  to  my  filter  (always 
supposed  to  be  his  favourite  in  the  family)  a 
most  extraordinary  legacy  of  posi^ible  pin- 
money,  in  the  shape  of  a  contingent  reversion 
to  the  sum  of  thrt^e  thousand  pounds,  payable 
on  the  death  of  Lady  Malkiushaw,  provided 
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I  8arvived  her!  Whether  this  document 
sprang  into  existence  oat  of  any  of  his 
involved  money  transactions  with  his  mother, 
was  more  than  Mr.  Batterbary  coald  telL  I 
could  ascertain  nothing  in  relation  to  it, 
except  that  the  bequest  was  accompanied  by 
some  cynical  remarks,  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
testator  would  feel  happy  If  his  legacy  were 
instrumental  in  reviving  the  dormant  interest 
of  only  one  member  of  Doctor  Softly'i  family 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  hopefal  yonng  gentle- 
man who  had  ran  away  from  home.  My 
esteemed  ancle  evidently  felt  that  he  coald 
not  in  common  decency  avoid  doing  some- 
thing for  his  sister's  fkmity ;  and  he  had  done 
it  accordingly  in  the  most  malicloas  and  mis- 
chievous way.  This  was  characteristic  of 
him ;  he  was  just  the  man,  if  he  had  not 
possessed  the  docameni  before,  to  have 
had  it  drawn  out  on  his  death-bed  for  the 
amiable  purpose  which  it  was  now  devoted 
to  serve. 

This  amused  me,  and  so  did  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Batterbury.  The  miserly  little  wretch 
not  only  tried  to  conceal  his  g^reedy  desire  to 
save  his  own  pockets  by  securing  the  liberal 
allowance  of  pin  moncv  left  to  his  wife,  but 
absolutely  pcndsted  in  ignoring  the  plain  fact 
that  his  visit  to  me  sprang  from  the  serious 
pecuniary  interest  which  he  and  Annabella 
now  had  in  the  life  and  health  of  your 
humble  servant  I  made  all  the  necessary 
joiscs  about  the  strength  of  the  vital  principle 
in  Lady  Malklnshaw,  and  the  broken  con- 
dition of  my  own  constitution ;  but  he  so- 
lemnly abstained  fVom  understanding  one  of 
them.  I  quizzed  him  on  his  two  favourite 
EubjectSf  telling  him  we  had  a  West  Indian 
debtor  in  the  prison,  next  door  to  me, 
afflicted  with  yellow  fever  ;  and  asking  how 
much  walking  exercise  in  the  yard  he  would 
recommend  as  likeliest  to  keep  me  healthy 
in  the  midst  of  infection.  He  persisted  in 
taking  it  all  seriously  ;  he  resolutely  kept  up 
appearances  in  the  very  face  of  detection  ; 
not  the  faintest  shade  of  red  came  over  his 
wicked  old  mahogany  face,  as  he  told  me 
how  shocked  he  and  his  wife  were  at  my 
present  position,  and  how  anxious  Annabella 
was  that  he  should  not  forget  to  give  me  her 
love.  Tender-hearted  creature  I  I  had  only 
been  hi  prison  six  months  when  that  over- 
whelming testimony  of  sisterly  affection  came 
to  console  me  in  my  captivity.  Ministering 
angel  I  you  shall  get  your  three  thousand 
pounds.  I  am  fifty  years  younger  than  Lady 
Malkinshaw,  and  I  will  take  care  of  myself, 
Annabella,  for  thy  dear  sake  I 

The  next  time  I  saw  Mr.  Batterbury,  was 
on  the  day  when  I  at  last  got  my  discbarge. 
He  was  not  waltiofr  to  see  where  I  was  going 
next,  or  what  vital  risks  I  was  likely  to  run 
on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  but  to  con- 
gratulate me,  and  to  give  me  Annabella's 
love.  It  was  a  very  gratifying  attention, 
and  I  said  as  much,  in  tones  of  the  deepest 
feeling. 


<'How  is  dear  Ladv  Malkinshaw?"  I 
asked,  when  my  grateful  emotions  bad  nb* 
sided. 

Mr.  Batterbary  shook  his  bead  moon- 
fdlly.  <*  I  regret  to  say,  not  qaite  so  well  si 
her  fHends  could  wish,''  he  answered.  **  Tht 
last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
ladyship,  she  looked  so  yellow,  that  if  we  had 
been  in  Jamaica,  I  should  have  said  it  was  a 
case  of  death  in  twelve  hoars.  I  respeet- 
fnlly  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  her  lady- 
ship the  necessity  of  keeping  the  fonotiou 
of  the  liver  active  by  daily  walking  exercise : 
time,  distance,  and  pace  being  regalaked 
with  proper  regard  to  her  ag^— yoa  onto- 
stand  me  ?— of  course,  with  pn^r  regard  to 
her  age." 

*'  Yoa  coald  not  possibly  have  gtvcn  hsr 
better  advice,"  said  L  *'  When  I  saW  her,  m 
long  as  two  years  ago.  Lady  Malkinshaw^ 
favourite  delusion  was  that  she  was  the  most 
active  woman  of  seventy-five  in  all  England. 
She  used  to  tumble  down  stdrs  two  or  three 
times  a-week,  then,  because  she  never  wonld 
allow  anybody  to  help  her ;  and  coald  not  hs 
brought  to  believe  that  she  was  as  blind  si  a 
mole,  and  as  rickety  on  her  legs  as  a  ohBd 
of  a  year  old.  Now  yoa  have  eneoorsged 
her  to  take  to  walking,  she  will  bo  mors 
obstinate  than  ever,  and  is  sore  to  tamUa 
down  daily,  oat  of  doors  as  well  as  in.  Not 
even  the  celebrated  Malkinshaw  tonghnes 
can  last  out  more  than  a  few  weeks  of  that 
practice.  Considering  the  present  diattersd 
condition  of  my  constitution,  yoa  eooldn't 
have  given  her  better  advice — ^apon  my  word 
of  4ionoar,  yoa  couldn't  have  given  her  bet- 
ter advice  I" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Batterbury,  with 
a  power  of  face  I  envied  ;  *'  I  am  aflraid,  my 
dear  Frank  (let  me  call  you  Frank),  that  I 
don't  qaite  apprehend  your  meaning:  and 
we  have  anfortunatelv  no  time  to  enter 
into  explanations.  Five  miles  here  by  a 
roundabout  way,  is  only  half  my  dally 
allowance  of  walking  exercise ;  five  miles 
back  by  a  roundabout  way  remain  to  he 
now  accomplished.  So  glad  to  see  yon  at 
liberty  again  I  Mind  you  let  us  know  where 
you  settle,  and  take  care  of  yourself ;  and  do 
recognise  the  importance  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy  of  dally  walking  exercise— ^o 
now  I  Did  I  give  you  Annabella*s  love? 
She-s  so  well.    Good-bye." 

Away  went  Mr.  Batterburv  to  finish  his 
walk  for  the  sake  of  his  health  :  and  away 
went  I  to  visit  my  publisher  for  the  sake  of 
my  pocket 

An  unexpected  disappointment  awaited 
me.  My  Scenes  of  Modern  Prison  Life  bad 
not  sold  so  well  as  had  been  anticipated,  and 
my  publisher  was  gruffly  disinclined  to  spe- 
culate in  any  future  works  done  in  the  same 
style.  During  the  time  of  my  imprisonment, 
a  new  caricaturist  had  started,  with  a  manner 
of  his  own  ;  he  had  already  formed  a  new 
school,  and  the  fickle  public  were  all  running 
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together  after  him  and  his  disciples.  I  looked 
mt  his  works  and  theirs ;  and  vain  as  I  was, 
my  practical  common  sense  told  me  that  mj 
oeeapation  as  a  caricatarlst  was  gone.  The 
new  men  had  cast  down  broad  farce  under 
their  feet,  and  had  set  up  genteel  comedj 
instead.  I  felt  that  I  might  feebly  imitate, 
bat  that  I  could  never  snccessfull j  rival  them ; 
and  I  Mid  to  myself :  "  This  scene  In  the 
drama  of  your  lire,  my  friend,  has  closed  in ; 
yoa  most  enter  on  another,  or  drop  the 
enrtaln  at  once."  Of  course  I  entered  on 
another. 

I  went  to  call  on  an  artist-friend  of  my 
free-and-easT  days.  I  had  heard  it  darkly 
whispered  that  he  was  something  of  a  vaga- 
bond. But  the  term  is  so  loosely  applied, 
and  it  aeens  so  difficult,  after  all,  to  define 
wlial  a  Tagabond  is,  or  to  strike  the  right 
moral  balance  between  the  vagabond  work 
which  is  lioldly  published,  and  the  vagabond 
work  wldchis  reserved  for  private  circulation 
only,  that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  holding 
aloof  from  my  former  friend ;  especially  as  I 
eqiected  1dm,  so  far  as  advice  went,  to  be  of 
some  assistance  to  me.  Accordingly,  I  re- 
newed our  acquaintance,  and  told  him  my 
present  difficulty.  He  was  a  sharp  man,  and 
he  riiowed  me  a  way  out  of  it  directly. 

''Yoa  have  a  good  eye  for  a  likeness/* 
lie  said  ;  "  and  you  have  made  it  keep  you 
hitherto.  Very  well.  Make  it  keep  you  still. 
Yoa  can't  profitably  caricature  people's  faces 
any  longer — never  mind  I  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  flatter  them  now.  Turn  portrait- 
painter.  Yon  shall  have  the  use  of  this  study 
three  days  in  the  week,  for  ten  shillingK  a- 
week— sleeping  on  the  hearth-rug  included, 
if  you  like.  Get  your  paints,  rouse  up  your 
friends,  set  to  work  at  once.  Drawing  is  of 
no  consequence;  painting  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  perspective  is  of  no  consequence ; 
ideas  are  of  no  consequence.  Everytning  is 
of  no  consequence,  except  catching  a  likeness 
snd  flattering  your  sitter — and  that  you  know 
yon  can  do.'' 

I  felt  that  I  could  ;  and  left  him  for  the 
nearest  colourman-s. 

Before  I  got  to  the  shop,  I  met  Mr.  Bat- 
teibory,  doing  bis  four  miles  an  hour.  He 
stopped,  shook  hands  with  me  aflectionately, 
ana  asked  where  I  was  going.  A  wonderful 
idea  suddenly  struck  me.  Instead  of  an- 
swering his  question,  I  asked  after  Lady 
MalkiShaw. 

•*  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Mr.  Battcrbury ; 
"her  ladyship  tumbled  down  stairs  yesterday 
morning." 

'*  My  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you,"  said  I. 

"  Mo»t  fortunately,"  continued  Mr.  Batter- 
bary,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  words, 
and  fixed  a  stare  at  me ;  ''  most  fortunately, 
the  servant  had  been  careless  enough  to  leave 
a  large  bundle  of  clothes  for  the  wash  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  while  she  went  to  answer 
the  door.    Falling  headlong  from  the  landiog. 


her  ladyship  pitched  (pardon  me  the  expres- 
sion)— pitched  into  the  very  middle  ox  the 
bundle.  She  was  a  little  shaken  at  the  time, 
but  is  reported  to  be  going  on  charmingly 
this  morning.  Most  fortunate,  was  it  not? 
Seen  the  papers  7  Awful  news  ttom  Deme- 
rara — the  yellow  fever " 

« I  wish  I  was  at  Demerara  I "  said  I,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"  You  I  Why  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Batterbury, 
aghast. 

"I  am  homeless,  friendless,  penniless,"  I 
went  on,  getting  more  hollow  at  every  word. 
''All  my  intellectual  instincts  tell  me  that  I 
could  retrieve  my  j^osition  and  live  respect- 
ably in  the  world,  if  I  might  only  try  my 
hand  at  portrait-painting — the  thing  of  all 
others  that  I  am  naturally  fittest  for.  But  I 
have  nobody  to  start  me ;  no  sitter  to  give 
me  a  first  chance ;  nothing  in  my  pocket  but 
three-and-sixpencc  ;  and  nothing  in  my  mind 
but  a  doubt  whether  I  shall  struggle  on  a 
little  longer,  or  end  it  immediately  in  the 
Thames.  Don't  let  me  detain  you  from  your 
walk,  my  dear  sir.  Those  are  the  reasons  why 
I  wish  I  was  at  Demerara." 

"Stop!"  cried  Mr.  Batterbury;  his  ma- 
hogany face  actually  getting  white  with 
alarm.  "Stop!  Don't  talk  in  that  dread- 
fully unprincipled  manner— don't,  I  implore, 
I  Insist !  You  have  plenty  of  friends— you 
have  me  and  your  sister.  Take  to  portrait- 
painting — think  of  your  family,  and  ts^e  to 
portrait-painting ! " 

"  Where  am  I  to  get  a  sitter?  "  I  inquired, 
with  a  gloomy  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Me,"  said  Mr.  Batterbury,  with  an  effort. 
"I'll  be  your  first  sitter.  As  a  beginner, 
and  especially  to  a  member  of  the  family,  I 
suppose  your  terms  will  be  moderate.  Small 
beginnings — you  know  the  proverb  ?  "  Here 
he  stopped  ;  and  a  miserly  leer  puckered  up 
his  mahogany  cheeks. 

"I'll  do  you  life-size,  down  to  your  waist- 
coat, for  flf^  pounds,"  said  I. 

"  Mr.  Batterbury  winced,  and  looked  about 
him  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
run  away.  He 'bad  five  thousand  a-year,  but 
he  contrived  to  look  at  that  moment,  as  if  his 
utmost  income  was  five  hundred.  I  walked 
on  a  few  steps. 

"Surely  those  terms  are  rather  high  to 
begin  with?"  he  said,  walking  after  me. 
"I  should  have  thought  five-and-thirty,  or 
perhaps  forty " 

"A  gentleman,  sir,  cannot  condescend  to 
bargain,"  said  I,  with  mournful  dignity. 
"  Farewell ! "  I  waved  my  hand,  and  crossed 
over  the  way. 

"Don't  do  that!"  cried  Mr.  Batterbury. 
"  I  accept.  Give  me  your  address.  I'll  come 
to-morrow.  Will  it  include  the  frame? 
There !  there !  it  doesn't  includ*?  the  frame, 
of  course.  Where  are  you  going  now?  To 
the  colourman?  He  doesn't  live  In  the 
Strand,  I  hope — or  near  one  of  the  bridges. 
Think  of  Annabclla,  think  of  the  family^ 
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think  of  the  fifty  pounds— an  income,  a 
j('Hr*8  income  to  a  prudent  man.  Pray, 
pray  l>e  careful,  and  compose  your  mind  : 
promi>e  tut*,  my  dvar,  dear  fellow — promise 
nie,  <m  your  word  of  honour  to  compose  your 
mind  ! 

I  left  him  still  harping  on  that  string,  and 
Bufferiug,  I  believe,  the  only  serioni  attack  of 
mental  distress  that  bad  ever  affected  bim  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

Behold  me,  then,  now  starting  af^'esh  in 
the  world,  in  the  character  of  a  portrait- 
painter  ;  with  the  payment  of  my  remunera^ 
tion  from  my  first  sitter,  depending  whim- 
sically on  the  life  of  ray  grandmother.  If 
you  care  to  know  how  Lady  Malkinshaw's 
health  got  on,  and  how  I  succeeded  in  my 
new  profewion,  I  will  proceed  with  my  nar- 
rative next  week. 


LOOKING  OUT  OF  WINDOW. 


What  do  the  matrons  of  my  acquaintance 
mean  when  they  say  of  their  servants  that 
they  have  given,  or  will  give,  or  must  give 
them  a  month^s  warning,  because  they  are 
giddy  girls,  whose  chief  pleasure  is  looking  out 
of  window?  I  am  not  subject  to  giddiness.  If  I 
could  fitand  tiptoe  on  one  leg  any  where,  I 
could  do  80  no  doubt,  on  a  tight-rope  stretched 
over  the  deepest  mountain  chasm.  I  am  se- 
date, stout,  and  far  gone  in  years.  What 
hairs  I  have,  arc  grey.  Nevertheless,  few  as 
they  arc,  they  would  be  enough  for  me  to  be 
dragged  by  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  if  I 
depended  in  my  old  days,  upon  British 
mijitresses  for  maintenance  and  consolation. 
Lady  Goneril  and  Mrs.  Walter  Regan-:- 
capital  housewives  and  dear  fHends — would 
bewail  over  me  to  all  their  acquaintance 
and  then  turn  me  ontof  their  establishments, 
if  I  were  Betty  Lear,  a  cook  on  trial,  in  place 
of  Dagobert  Lear,  Esquire,  of  her  Majesty's 
Customs.  I  do  like  looking  out  of  window ; 
and,  if  I  were  a  part  of  the  establishment 
cither  of  Mrs.  Goneril  or  Mrs.  Regan,  that 
would  be  my  vice.  And  yet  in  the  (suspected 
to  be)  false  teeth  of  Mrs.  Regan  and  of  pre- 
judice in  general  I  undertake  here  to  main- 
tain by  public  thesis  against  all  antagonists, 
that,  limited  as  the  view  out  of  window  usu- 
ally is,  there  are  people  with  more  limited 
views  still,  who  scorn  to  contemplate  the 
world  beyond  IL  I  maintain,  also,  that  such 
people  deserve  to  be  immured  alive  In  houseei 
glazed  with  greasy  paper,  or  to  vegetate 
opposite  dead  walls  in  unfrequented  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Mrs.  Regan,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
pitH  at  the  window  nearly  all  day  long  with 
her  embroidery,  and  virtuously  testifies  that 
Fhe  FeltctH  such  a  position  only  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  accurate  observance  of  her  stitches. 
Her  mitieruble  stitches— millionth  parts  of  a 


worsted  parrot,  worth  in  its  complete  state,! 
guess,  twopence  (matrons,  forgive  me  !  Tm 
a  bachelor,  and  oldish,  and  know  no  better)— 
—she  takes  credit  to  say  fix  her  attentiM, 
more  than  the  whole  spectacle  of  panting, 
labouring  humanity  with  which  a  tentbpart 
of  an  inch  of  glass  connects  her.  Ftom 
which  Jt  divides  her  ?  No,  madam.  GlaM  ii 
a  non-conductor,  I  believe,  of  something; 
but  of  human  sympathy  glass — ^window 
glass— i3,  to  my  mind,  of  all  dead  eon- 
dttctors  the  most  perfect.  The  asseriloa  can 
be  proved.  I  am  not  sure  whetiier  in 
proving  it  I  may  not  unavoidably  be  led  to 
make  it  clear  that,  looking  out  of  a  window,  b 
the  noblest  occupation  of  domestic  life.  Bat 
if  BO,  why  may  we  not  be  glad  when  it 
becomes  in  %bj  house  the  constant  ooeopa- 
tion  of  domestics  T 

Were  I  well  versed  in  metapbyslos,  I 
should  use,  no  doubt,  such  terms  asoijeetlve 
and  subjective,  the  Ich  and  the  Nieht  Ic^ 
in  expounding  the  truths  to  be  laid  down. 
Not  being  well  versed  in  metaphysics,  I  most 
use  my  vulgar  tongue.  I  must  begin  the 
demonstrations  as  Euclid  does,  with  aaudom 
or  two : — 

One.— The  eye  Is  the  window  of  the  body. 

Two. — The  window  is  the  eye  of  the 
house. 

From  the  eye  a  man  looks  out  of  his  raw 
self ;  from  the  window  he  looks  oat  of  his 
dressed  and  garnished  self  upon  the  world 
without. 

To  begin  with  the  natural  eye,  the 
window  of  the  soul — did  ever  any  one  abuse 
a  fellow-man  or  woman  for  permitting  all 
that  lived  and  worked  within  to  look  fire- 

Juently  and  earnestly  through  that?  Need 
take  any  trouble  to  demonstrate  that  the 
man  who,  as  to  soul  or  spirit,  lives  in-doors 
with  his  eye-blinds  down ;  who  minds  only  his 
own  affairs,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  peeping  out 
with  intent  gaze  and  confessed. interest  at 
what  goes  on  outside  ;  that  saoh  a  man  is,  if 
nothing  worse,  a  puppy,  an  ass— huramnly 
speaking,  with  a  due  reserve  in  faToor  of 
the  better  wisdom  of  real  dogs  and  donkeys. 
This  may  be  taken  for  a  postulate.  In  what 
way  do  we  judge  constantly  of  the  respect 
and  love  due  to  the  family  of  thoughts 
that  lives  in  any  one  of  those  perambolating 
mansions  which  their  owners  thatoh  with 
straw,  or  tile  with  beaver,  hang  with  dra- 
pery, and  take  all  pains  they  can  to  keep 
in  good  repair  until  the  lease  expires?  Do 
we  not  judge  by  the  lights  in  the  windows, 
and  by  observing  who  or  what  comes— and 
comes  how  often — to  look  out  ?  If  such  a 
mansion  be  inhabited  by  feelings  and  opinions 
constantly  abed  and  keeping  down  their 
blinds ;  or  by  persons  who  are  so  much  occu- 
pied with  their  own  private  enjoyment  of 
themselves  and  the  few  sticks  of  furniture 
they  have  acquired,  as  seldom  or  never  to 
|;ive  a  fair  and  honest  peep  of  interest  at  what 
18  going  on  among  the  neighbours, — that  we 
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know  TCTj  welt  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  wo 
can  in  the  least  admire. 

If  we  demand   of  a  man  that  he  shall 

look  as  mach  as  possible  oat  of  his  inner  case 

of  flesh  and  blood,  why  must  be  not  have 

credit  for  looking  also  through  liis  outer  case 

j   of  brick  and    mortar?     I    declare   boldly 

I    ifaat  the  world  sucn  under  free  air,  ought  to 

i    be  less  iateresting  to  him  than  the  world  seen 

tbroagh  a  window-  of  his  house  ;  and  here  I 

j    feel  that  by  metaphysics,  if  I  were  but  versed 

I    ini^thein,  I  could  make  good  the  position  in  an 

:  j    iostant.  For  the  metaphysicians  say,  I  believe 

'    that  with  everything  a  man  ecus,  his  own 

•  I    iDdeatUy  musi  join  itself  as  part  of  the  percep- 

j    tion.     what  is  behind  the  eye,  plus  what  is 

-    before  It,  go  to  make  all  that  heart  can  feel,  or 

'I    brain  consider.    A  natural  man,  for  example, 

I  is  unable  wholly  to  project  himself  into  a 
.|  cloud  that  be  perceives,  and  it  is  well  that 
'1  be  cannot.  If  he  could,  he  would  be  sadly 
,     mystified.    In  the  same  way,  a  social  man  is 

unable  wholly  to  project  himi*e1f  into  the  phe- 
nomena (I  feel  I  am  going  to  be  getting  scienti- 
fle)  of  social  life.  lie  looks  out  of  his  own  social 
life  into  the  social  world  by  which  he  Is  sur- 
nmnded.  Now,  let  me  ask,  when  is  he  in  a 
better  position  for  so  doing  than  when  be  nits 
by  blB  own  fireeide?  From  a  forej^rouiid  of 
wife  children,  personal  surroundings,  his 
embodied  social  state,  he  looks  between  his 
window  curtains  to  the  moving  spectacle  of 
life  beyond.  He  goes  to  his  window,  stands 
there  with  his  houstrhold  gods  on  bis  right 
hand  and  on  bis  left,  and  sees,  through  the 
glass,  other  men's  lives  and  ways,  not  darkly. 
Thus  the  social  glass— is  it  extravagant  to 
ny  ? — ^U  not  the  wine-glass,  but  the  window- 
'   pane.     Through  the  latter  a  true  water  of 

I I  life  glows  mil  day  long  for  us,  older  than  any 
I  cognac,  and  the  best  of  cordials  to  those  who 
'    take  it  wisely. 

I  Walls  richly  papered  ;  gorgeous  vases  ; 
'}  mstiing  drapery  of  richest  silks  ;  lustres  in 
,1  which  lie  broods  of  little  rainbows  that 
the  motber  sunbeams  are  perpetually  dart- 
ing in  and  out  to  feed ;  radiant  piles  of 
mirror,  showing  self  to  self,  and  throwing 
inages  at  one  another  ;  pictures  of  the  best 
Italian  exteriors  of  saints,  or  Dutch  interiors 
of  beer-shops  ;  Madonnas  ;  cows. — all  that 
can  make  a  lady*s  chamber  a  fit  casktt  for 
the  Jewel  of  her»;lf.— What  is  there,  Ia?k,  in 
one  or  all  of  them,  worthier  of  contemplation 
than  the  picture  which  is  not  a  picture  only, 
although  curtained,  framed  and  glazed  with 
bat  a  few  square  feet  of  glans. — a  few  square 
feet  of  glatv  within  a  frame  of  gilt  or 
painted  deal,  and  behind  that,  the  world  in 
its  own  colours,  breathin;jr,  throbbing,  full 
of  latent  mysteries  and  beauties  in  its  light 
and  shade  ? 

What  can  it  matter  where  the  wi^ndow  Is  ? 
Have  you  in  your  chamber  framed  and  glazed 
a  p:ciure  of  the  pt-a,  over  which  wonderful 
cloud-shadows  flit,  and  magical  effects  of 
light  play  ?    Out  of  the  heart  of  your  own 


home  you  look  at  it,  and  see  the  (Ishe rmeu-s 
boats  glancing  to  and  fro,  to  day,  with  their 
sails  glittering  like  snow-flakes  in  the  sun. 
To-morrow,  your  picture  has  changed.  You 
have  a  storm-t^;eue  ;  and  the  wind  whistles 
on  one  side  of  the  glass  ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  fire  upon  the  hearth  of  home  is 
crackling ;  the  bright  glow  on  the  curtains  is 
relieved  against  the  darkness  of  the  leaden 
mass  of  cloud  l>eyoud,  and  the  cry  of  a  fisher- 
man *s  wife  is  to  be  heard  in  a  lull  between 
the  gusts  of  tempest.  The  picture  in  the 
window-frame  speaks  to  the  heart  by  turns 
of  pleasure  and  of  labour,  of  idleness,  of  love, 
of  dci^pair.  and  of  the  heart's  deep  pain. 
There  is  not  an  hour  of  a  day  in  which  some 
change  in  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  snug 
household  within,  for  sympathy  with  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  their  race ;  for  reverence  and 
love  to  Him  who  holds  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand. 

is  there  no  sea  near,  and  is  the  picture  in 
the  window  frame  a  country  scene  of  trees 
and  fields  ;  or  of  a  lane,  a  farm-yard,  a  hedge 
bank,  and  a  bit  of  road  ?  The  pictures  so 
framed  are  the  wondrous  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  twittering  and  flitting  to  and  fro  of 
birds,  the  changes  of  i  ffct  from  sunrise  until 
starligiit  and  moonlight,  and  the  human  inte- 
reHt  that  never  flags.  If  men  pass  rarely,  they 
are  the  more  to  be  felt  as  neighbours  and  com- 
panions in  life,  when  they  do  pass  the  lonely 
house.  Upon  the  poor  tramper  with  a  weary 
son.  big  as  himself  sometimes,  upon  his  back  ; 
and  upon  the  tramper's  wife  with  her  back- 
load,  and  her  arm- load  ;  both  laden  more 
heavily  with  children  than  with  worldly 
goods  ;  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  ur- 
gent wants  that  have  no  weight  at  all  of 
means  to  balance  them  ;  upon  them,  and  such 
as  them,  the  heart  may  dwell  long  after  they 
have  passed,  and  think  home  thoughts  out  of 
which  wholesome  deeds  may  spring.  Neigh- 
bours go  by  ;  and,  were  we  wiser  than  we 
usually  are,  we  should  not  cease  to  speculate 
upon  the  business  they  are  about.  Their 
movements — all  movements  of  people  on  the 
other  side  the  glass — are  human  problems  to 
be  solved  on  human  principles,  as  pleasant 
recreation.  By  working  at  them  in  a  wise 
and  loving  spirit,  sympathy  may  deepen, 
knowledge  widen,  and  perception  become 
more  acute. 

In  a  great  town,  where  it  is  said  no  man 
knows  his  neighbour,  less  is  to  be  observed  of 
nature  ;  more  of  man.  It  is  well  not  to  know 
one's  neighbours ;  but  it  Is  ill  not  to  observe 
them.  Friends  and  associates  arc  chosen  In 
a  great  town  upon  higher  grounds  than  the 
mere  accident  of  the  position  of  a  house  ; 
and.  if  there  be  no  perfectly  distinct  reason 
for  a  pergonal  acquaintance,  it  is  bent  not  to 
know  HO  much  as  the  names  of  those  persons 
who  live  within  si«rhtof  on*''H  windows.  JJut 
they  should  all  Ix;  studied  carefully  us  pro- 
blems through  the  window-pane,  hut  why 
they,  rather  than  other  people  ?    Because  they 
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are  tbe re.    The  views  out  of  window,  it  should 
I     b2  remembered,  are.  as  to  all  main  features, 
:    as  distinctly  home  pictures  as  the  portraits 
I    or  landscapes  on  the  walla.    A  certain  bit  of 
j    shore  at  sea,  a  certain  hillside,  village  street, 
,    or  group  of  Loudon  houses  ;  or  certain  peeps 
into  backyards  and  London  alleys,  belong  to 
I    the  house,  grow  daily  more  familiar  to  the 
eye  ;  and,  like  any  other  household  property, 
have  to  bo  put  to  their  beet  use  In  the  estab- 
lishment. 

When  a  town  window  glazes  a  small 
street  scene,  the  best  use  to  which  that  scene 
can  be  put,  is  to  ejctraot  from  it  a  general 
sense  of  what  it  expresses,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
world  seen  from  within  the  walls  of  home. 
The  occupants  of  the  houses  should  be 
watched  and  cared  about  as  men  and  women ; 
not  as  Mr.  A.  or  Mrs.  B.,  so  many  known 
persons.  They  should  be  regarded  as  parts 
of  home  rather  than  as  expressions  of  the 
unknown  mass  beyond.  Of  these  people  we 
should,  I  think,  take  pains  to  avoid  being  told 
any  thing  speciQc.  We  should  let  their  names 
drop  out  of  our  ears,  if  they  get  Into  them  by 
any  chance,  and  call  them  rather  by  the  num- 
bers of  their  houses,  when  we  communicate  to 
other  members  of  the  household  an  impres- 
sion they  have  made.  Watching  them  in 
that  manner,  we  can  care  much  about  their 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ;  can  become 
strongly  interested  in  them,  living,  working, 
loving,  erring,  fbifting  out  of  sight,  and 
giving  place  to  others.  The  row  of  homes 
over  the  way  adds,  thus,  to  the  ever- 
changing  problem  olTercd  by  the  stream  of 
people  passing  up  and  down  the  street,  not 
a  few  of  the  mysteries  attached  to  men 
and  women  gathered  in  a  settled  habita- 
tion. 

Not  saying  a  word  more  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  no  sign  of  wisdom  to  decry  the  good 
practice  of  looking  out  of  window,  I  shall 
linish  very  shortly  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
this  matter.  To  go  back,  then,  to  the  two 
axioms.  The  eye  is  the  window  of  the  body  ; 
the  window  is  the  eye  of  the  house.  Also 
to  the  postulate  that  a  man,  whose  spirit  liv- 
ing in  his  body  never  looks  out  of  its  win- 
dows, must  want  either  worth  or  wit.  But 
a  spirit  that  looks  out  may  be  a  bad  spirit. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  eye  of  the  house. 
It  has  l>een  said  that,  through  the 
house-windows  we  look  from  home  into  the 
world.  Therefore,  in  whatever  way  we  look 
out  of  the  house-windows,  in  that  way  we 
look  out  into  the  world.  And  this,  be  sure 
of  it,  fathers  and  mothers !— for,  I,  though  but 
a  bachelor,  am  very  sure, — makes  looking 


out  of  window  such  a  test  of  character  ai 
breathing  on  a  magic  mirror  used  to  be 
sometimes  in  the  old  days  of  the  enchanters. 
Let  a  child  look  out  of  window ;  and,  do  yoa 
obaerve  the  nature  of  its  comments.  Upon 
the  spirit  in  which  it  has  learnt  to  regard  man, 
woman,  and  child,  apart  from  all  personal 
reasons  of  love  or  dislike,  depends  the  success 
of  the  religious  teaching  it  has  had.  If  it  can 
see  in  the  world  of  human  interest  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  glass  only  stuff  for  mockery, 
far  worse — because  one  of  the  child's  guides 
sent  teom  heaven  is  a  gay  spirit  of  mockery— 
if  it  can  dwell  only  upon  material  which 
seems  to  it  matter  for  scorn  and  censure,  which 
belong  in  no  degree  whatever  to  the  right 
mind  of  a  child  ;  certainly  there  are  dangen 
threatening  its  development  of  heart  and 
soul.  When  you  have  taught  it  to  look  oat 
of  window  wisely,  to  detect  matter  for  kindly 
sympathy,  for  praise  of  many  of  the  un- 
known people  on  the  other  side  the  glass, 
for  satisfaction  in  their  visible  pleasores,  re- 
gret at  their  visible  trials  and  hardships ; 
when  you  have  taught  it  so  to  construct  theo- 
ries that  shall  account  for  observed  comings 
and  goings,  that  it  shall  always  naturally  pat 
a  genial  construction  upon  acts  of  which 
the  motive  can  be  only  guessed ;  when  yon 
never  hear  anything  in  the  way  of  com- 
ment harsher  than  pity  for  the  certainly 
degraded,  and  a  quick  short  cry  of  indig- 
nation at  the  manifestly  cruel  ;  when  ul 
doubtful  problems  are  solved  to  the  credit, 
of  humanity,  and  good  is  seen  not  only 
wherever  manifest,  but  dragged  out  of 
hiding-places  among  trivial  accidents  and 
acts  that  might  pass  unconsidered — then  be 
sure  that  as  the  child  looks  out  of  window,  so 
it  looks  into  the  world  ;  and  that,  by  looking 
'Out  of  window  it  has  learnt  no  small  part  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  religious  duty.  As  this 
is  true  of  children,  so  it  is  true  also  of  men 
and  women.  For  my  own  part— let  me  spoil 
my  test  by  confessing  it— I  take  a  new  ac- 
quaintance to  my  Rubens  picture,  and  he 
talks  such  sense  or  nonsense  as  ho  can  ;  It 
matters  little  whether  one  or  other.  I  take 
him  to  the  magic  glass,  lead  him  to  spend 
a  little  of  his  breath  freely  about  the  move- 
ments on  the  other  side ;  and,  in  an  boor  I 
have  no  indistinct  perception  whether  be  is 
to  remain  still  only  an  acquantanoe,  or 
whether  he  Is  to  become  a  friend. 

That  is  my  case.  If  I  had  children  I 
should  teach  them  to  look  out  of  window  ; 
and  if  I  had  a  wife  it  might  be  that  some- 
times when  she  was  looking  out  of  window  I 
should  love  her  best. 
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THE  ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND. 

.  EiGBTT  years  ago  or  more,  a  gentleman  with 
rnaoy  troe  opinions  and  some  false  opinions. 
bat  alwajB  right-minded  in  the  parsuit  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  trath  and  justice,  proposed 
tbe  formation  of  a  Literarj  Fand  to  a  small 
club  of  literary  men,  who  met  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Tavern  in  Conduit  Street,  Hanover 
Square.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
David  Willl&jis,  was  first  an  Unitarian 
preacher,  then  a  schoolmaster,  and  author  of 
%  Treatise  upon  Education.  A  writer  of 
warm-hearted  (and  here  and  there  warm- 
beaded)  books  and  tracts,  he  was  a  sympa- 
thiser with  the  French  Revolution:  and, 
at  one  time  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  Gi- 
ronde.  Madame  Roland  mention.^  him  in 
her  memoirs  as  a  sincere,  able,  earnest, 
honest  man.  Although  he  lived  when  free- 
dom of  opinion  was  not  popular  in  England, 
and  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  included,  by 
a  loose  poetical  bard,  in  one  of  Canning's 
lampoons,  among — 

Creeping  crcatHTes.  venoiiions  nml  low ; 
nevertbelejts,  David  Williams  was  a  hard- 
working Worthy,  ready  to  move  upward, 
from  wrong  to  right,  as  he  saw  oppor- 
tonity — the  very  last  man  in  the  world  to 
wish  to  be  the  founder  of  a  stagnant  institu- 
tion. 

A  very  stagnant  institution,  commonly 
knoxni  as  the  Literary  Fund,  however, 
claims  David  Williams  for  a  father.  It  lives 
bj  %  routine  of  its  own ;  it  neither  stands 
on  the  groand  he  assigned  to  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  life,  nor  has  it  advanced  Id 
better  things  by  acting  in  any  accordance 
whatever  with  the  expres.«ed  ppirit  of  its 
founder,  or  with  the  .spirit  of  the  times  that 
have  succeeded  him. 

David  Williams  declared  his  belief  that 
a  community  once  formed  is,  in  almost 
every  possible  circumstance,  analagous  to  an 
individual ;  and,  as  it  acquires  experience, 
must  use  it,  determining  its  nature  as  it 
grows,  *'  by  the  avowal  of  all  sentiments, — 
good,  indifferent,  and  bad  ;  for,'*  he  says, ''  the 
community  which  restrains  this  avowal  is  like 
the  man  who  shuts  up  some  of  his  senscs.'- 
The  Literary  Fund  has  gone  through  some 
remarkable  experiences ;  and  for  the  last 
year  or  tv/o.  th'-re  have  been  not  a  few  mcm- 
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bers  of  its  community  determinately  bent  on 
avowing  their  experiences,  as  the  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  applying  them  to  proper  use. 
lu  March,  every  year,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
March  this  year,  the  members  of  the  Litera- 
ry Fund,  founded  by  David  Williams,  make 
their  anniversary  report  to  themselves.  On 
this  year-s  occasion  an  avowal  of  sentiments 
opposing  its  stagnant  condition  will  be  made, 
and  will  be  constantly  repeated,  until  all  the 
lessons  of  experience  shall  have  been  fairly 
and  honestly  accepted. 

A  little  of  tbe  energy  of  David  Williams 
himself  has  to  be  fetched  back  from  the 
limbo  of  lost  things,  to  affect  this  object.  Ho 
worked  incessantly.  His  life  was  one  of  con- 
stant struggle.  His  wife  dying  early,  he 
went  forth  alone  into  the  world,  a  writer, 
and  a  teacher;  all  that  was  orthodox  in 
Church  and  State,  holding  aloof  from  the 
contamination  of  him.  When  he  was  toiling 
painfully  for  bread,  the  largeness  of  his 
spirit  could  not  be  confined  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  low,  narrow  state ;  and,  helped 
by  a  few^  more  who  shared  endurance  of  con- 
tempt with  him ;  who  shared  with  him  also 
faith  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  he  conceived  the 
resolve — for  with  him  the  desire  was  the  re- 
solve— of  founding  an  institution  that  should 
comfort  the  poor  scholar  with  help  and 
sympathy  in  the  day  of  worldly  suffering. 
The  same  institution  would,  if  developed 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  desire,  come  to 
possess  a  house,  a  "  common  centre  of  com- 
munication and  of  action  "  with  the  power, 
even,  as  he  said,  of  supporting  "  a  college 
for  decayed  and  superannuated  genius.- 
His  friend  Benjamin  Franklin  doubted  his 
power  of  achieving  anything  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  aims,  and  po  did  others ; 
but  "  I  perceive,"  said  Franklin,  **  that  our 
friend  does  not  acquiesce  in  our  opinions, 
and  that  he  will  undertake  this  institution. 
The  event,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  be  hon- 
ourable to  him ;  but  it  will  require  so  much 
time,  perseverance,  and  patience,  that  the 
anvil  may  wear  out  the  hammer.*'  Of  per- 
severance and  of  patience  an  endless  store 
was  cheerfully  spent ;  and,  in  due  time  the 
humble  author,  whom  no  grandee  favoured, 
had  collected  for  his  institution  a  permanent 
fund  of  six  thousand  pound:*,  and  an  income  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  a-year.  He  then  made 
811   
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bold  even  to  ask  from  the  Prince  Regent  Ihe 
gift  of  a  house  near  the  palace,  and  received 
in  reply  a  grant,  not  of  the  house,  but  of  two 
hundred  uod  thirty-two  pounds  yearly.  This 
grant  expired  with  the  life  of  George  the 
Fourth,  and  was  then  exchanged  for  the  year- 
ly royal  contribution  of  a  hundred  guineas  ; 
that  sum  being  paid  by  the  crown  towards 
the  maintenance  of  this  Bociety  in  common 
with  some  other  societies.  David  Williams 
was,  no  doubt,  glad  enough  to  get  a  house 
for  nothing;  but  he  never  was  disposed 
to  spend  the  young  resources  of  his  fund 
on  housekeeping,  to  the  diminution  of  its 
power  to  be  helpful  to  those  needing  its 
assistance.  At  first  he  hired  a  room,  when  it 
was  wanted,  for  a  meeting.  Afterwards, 
when  great  men— who,  while  success  was 
doubtful,  had  discouraged  it — came,  osten- 
sibly, to  lend  him  the  blaze  of  their  names, 
really,  to  obtain  the  credit  of  connection 
with  an  honourable  and  successfal  scheme ; 
and  when  after  a  tough  oppoeition  from  the 
crown  lawyers,  an  imperfect  charter  was  ex- 
torted ;  Williams  himself  did  all  the  hard 
work  of  the  institution.  It  has,  he  says, 
*'  its  apparatus  of  great  officers,  councils,  and 
committees;  but  it  has  really  been  formed, 
and  its  actual  and  important  business  pre- 
pared and  conducted,  principally  by  its 
original  founder.''  A  clerk  at  forty  pounds 
a-year  was  the  sole  paid  assistant,  and  there 
was  more  business  then  to  be  done  than  now; 
for  the  labour  of  first  establishment  was 
going  on,  and  the  subscription  list  (attention 
to  which  is  now,  as  we  shall  see.  very  costly) 
was  then  four  times  larger  than  it  is  at 
present.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  two  there 
were  within  six  of  four  hundred  annual  sub- 
scribers; whereas  now,  there  are  only  about 
one  hundred :  so  serious  has  been  the 
waste  of  substance,  caused  by  years  of 
afiliction  under  that  insidious  malady,  Rou- 
tine. 

When  David  Williams  died,  his  work  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  ''  apparatus  of  great 
officers,  councils,  and  committees.*'  This 
includes  under  the  charter  three  honorary 
registrars,  all  or  one  of  whom  shall,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  attend  every  meeting  to 
read  minutes,  orders,  letters,  and  conduct 
the  correspondence  of  the  fund.  As  there 
are  not  a  dozen  meetings  in  the  year,  by  a 
division  of  this  work  among  themselves,  the 
registrars  might  do  the  duties  of  their  office 
at  a  cost  of  little  trouble  to  thcmselTes; 
of  much  less  trouble  certainly  than  scores 
of  high-minded  and  influential  men  would 
gladly  take  to  do  a  right  and  kind  thing 
in  a  useful  way.  The  society  has  also  three 
honorary  treasurers,  who  arc  appointed  to 
receive  all  moneys  and  to  draw  all  cheques. 
Here  again  there  is  light  labour  to  divide 
among  the  gentlemen  who  hold  these 
offices,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  do  their 
own  work.  The  help  of  a  clerk  at  fifty 
pounds  a-year  would  reduce  the  work  of 


the  whole  six  to  something  scarcely  worth 
considering  as  work.  There  are  appointed 
also,  three  honorary  auditors  to  examine  the 
accounts.  Then  there  is,  of  ootirse,  a  presi- 
dent, and  there  are  vice-presidents;  there  is 
a  council,  and  there  is  a  committee.  The 
members  of  council,  as  the  charter  directs, 
arc  to  be  (with  the  president  and  Tice- 
presidents)  twenty  of  the  most  experienced 
members  of  the  society.  <*  elected  out  of 
those  members  who  shall  have  served  for 
three  years  upon  the  general  committee;" 
und  if  the  number  of  members  of  cooncil 
cannot  be  made  up  out  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, then  the  main  body  of  the  members 
are  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  general 
committee  is  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 
members ;  but  it  is  to  inclade  a  dash  of  ex- 
perience in  the  shape  of  foar  gentlemen  taken 
from  the  coancil.  It  is  thus  evidently  meant 
that  the  council  shall  hold  the  character 
of  the  discreeter  body  in  the  establishment 
Therefore,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  council 
has  been  shelved:  for  certainly,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Fund  for  many  years  pitft, 
the  word  of  discretion  has  been  known  as 
nothing  but  the  word  of  strife.  In  one  re- 
spect the  directions  of  the  charter  never  were 
obeyed.  No  distinction  was  preserved  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  council  and  those 
of  the  committee  ;  both  bodies  met  together ; 
until,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  it  occurred  to  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  ask,  whether  the  council  could 
attend  committee  meetings  legallv.  Coun- 
sel's opinion  decided  that  it  coula  not,  and 
the  council  was  accordingly  projected  into 
space.  Since  that  time  the  council  has  been 
but  a  dead  branch  on  a  sickly  tree.  It  fnl- 
fi1.4  no  purpose  in  existence,  except  to  declare 
the  progress  of  decay.  For  the  last  eight 
years,  the  affairs  of  the  fund  have  been  man- 
aged by  a  general  committee  only ;  and  this 
committee  recruits  itself,  once  every  year, 
with  members  of  its  own  choice,  named  for 
election  on  a  printed  paper  called  a 'house 
list. 

Let  us  not  omit  to  add,  as  an  Item  in  the 
history,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  who  died 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seven  believ- 
ing himself  to  be  the  last  descendant  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  bequeathed  to  the  Literary 
Fund  an  estate  now  worth  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  George  the  Fourth's  expired  grant  The 
society  now  receives  dividends  on  stock  of 
the  value  of  little  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  so  that  it  has  a  fixed  income  of  one 
thousand  and  eighty  pounds  a-year  ;  to  which 
the  annual  produce  of  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations, adds  about  another  thousand.  It 
has,  therefore,  roughly  speaking,  an  income 
of  two  thousand  a-year. 

This  sum  is  intended  for  the  relief  of  **  men 
of  genius  and  learning,  ''  who  fall  into  dis- 
tress ;  and  is  subject  to  no  necessary  charge 
beyond  the  cost  of  a  place  in  which  to  hold 
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I  acommittce  meeting  nine  times,  and  ageneral 
J  meeting  once,  a-year,  the  pay  of  a  collector 
tod  of  a  clerk.  The  clerk,  however,  can  only 
be  reqaisite  in  case  the  three  registrars  and 
the  three  treasurers,  and  the  three  auditors 
make  themselves  sinccurists.  Painters  and 
Engravers,  who  possess  a  fund  precisely  simi- 
lar, find  that,  although  their  committee  meets 
twelve  times  a-^ear  instead  of  nine,  and  re- 
I  lleves  more  applicants,  they  can  do  all  needful 
bnsiaess  bv  hiring  a  room  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern  wnen  they  want  it,  and  by  causing 
their  mechanical  work  to  be  done  through 
the  agency  of  a  clerk  who  receives  fifty 
poan£  for  his  attention  to  their  affairs  once  a 
month.  This  results  from  the  artists  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs.  The  managers  of  the 
Literary  Fund  on  the  contrary, are  not  authors, 
bat  potent  seigneurs.  The  president  is  an  able 
and  venerable  marquis  of  unblemished  honour, 
worthjf  of  the  highest  respect  in  very  many 
capacities,  but  who  is  no  more  an  Author 
than  he  is  the  Engineer  of  the  Tubular 
Bridge,  and  who  ossociatcs  himself  as  much 
with  the  Society  or  its  proceedings  as  the 
Emperor  of  France  docs.  Of  the  twenty 
vice-pre^dents,  eight  only  can,  by  the  utmost 
stretch  of  courtesy,  be  called  literary  men, 
counting  those  noblemen  who  have  amused 
themselves  by  publishing  a  volume  of  stray 
venc,  or  a  book  of  travel.  The?  council  we 
pass  over  as  a  dummy ;  and,  of  the  nine- 
teen members  of  committee,  certainly  not 
more  than  four — but,  as  we  think,  only  two — 
are  authors  by  profession.  There  is  then  no 
reason  for  feeling  surprise  at  the  necessity 
imposed  by  this  committee  of  obliging  each 
applicant  for  relief  to  hand  in  a  cerlificnto  of 
character  signed  by  "  two  respectable  house- 
holders.'' The  certificate  must  be  sent  in 
seven  days  before  any  committee  meeting, 
in  order  that  there  may  bo  time  to  institute 
inquiry  over  and  abort*  this  vouching.  Who 
can  possibly  wonder,  if  ladies  of  genius  and 
learning  who  have  been  relieved  by  a  com- 
mittee so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  literary  prufes.sion  as  to  need 
soch  a  mode  of  verification,  have  been  after- 
wards committed  to  the  treadmill  as  begging- 
letter  impostors?  or  if  men  have  been  re- 
lieved whose  books  are  uni^nown  equally  to 
aothors,  publishers,  and  the  public? 

There  must — if  only  for  the  credit  and  eaw 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  a  A^w  of  whom 
meet  nine  times  a-year  for  an  hour  or  so 
each  time — be  a  good  house  in  Bloomsbury — 
it  is  indeed  going  far  to  condesc^'nd  even  to 
Bloomsbnry — costing  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  a-year  for  rent.  coal.  Kvrvants,  and 
repairs.  There  must  bo  nothing  so  mean 
aa  a  clerk  ;  but  there  must  be  a  gentleman 
honourable  enough  to  ^^hakc  bands  with  a 
lord — as  indeed  there  is,  and  one  deserving 
even  higher  honours,  if  such  be — who  cannot 
be  paid  less  than  two  hundred  a-year  to  l)e  a 
secretary,  and  to  live  in  the  house  to  take  cure 
of  it.    (Nothing  whatever  going  on  in  It, 


it  naturally  requires  somebody  to  look  after 
the  furniture).  Then  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
may  be  spent  freely  on  printing,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  odd  pounds  at  a  tavern  once  a-year ; 
because  a  dinner  makes  men  liberal,  and 
brings  the  light  of  the  marquises  and  right 
honourables  to  shine  upon  the  countenances 
of  the  authors  who  adore  them.  Must  we 
grieve  if  it  has  happened  that  authors  have 
left  off  adoring  lords  as  lords,  and  are  in  this 
case  turned  out  of  their  associations  by  the 
press  of  patrons  whom  they  do  not  want? 
The  number  of  the  fraternity  has  been 
quadrupled  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  authorship  has  become  a  prosperous 
and  definite  profession :  yet  there  were, 
filly  years  ago,  four  times  as  many  periodical 
subscribers  to  this  Literary  Fund  as  there 
arc  now. 

The  result  of  this  sort  of  management  and 
mismanagement,  speaks  for  itself  in.a  single 
sentence.  It  is  ascertained  that,  in  eleven 
years,  the  Literary  Fund  spent  five  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  upon  the  act  of  re- 
lieving distress  in  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  cases ;  while  it  costs  the  Artists' 
General  Benevolent  Fund  in  the  same 
time,  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  to 
relieve  a  numl>er  of  people  larger  by  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  The  machinery 
of  the  Literary  Fund,  in  short,  takes  forty  per 
cent,  from  its  means  of  usefulness,  while 
those  means  have  themselves  been  so  in- 
jured by  it,  that,  instead  of  a  progressive 
increase  of  support,  its  strength  has  been 
diminished  by  the  general  defection  of  the 
literary  body. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  fund  on  the  fourteenth  of  Murcli. 
last  year,  these  facts  were  pointed  out. 
They  were,  on  that  occasion,  made  the  ground 
of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  hince  such 
expenses  were  unreasonable  and  enormous, 
some  change  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  necessary.  The  stagnant  committee 
(ceasing  to  be  stagnant  for  a  day,  and  run- 
ning in  the  wrong  direction)  bestirred  it- 
self in  opposition  to  this  view  of  things; 
and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  four, 
that  the  expenses  were  not  unreasonable 
and  enormous,  and  that  no  change  was 
required. 

It  was  next  proposed  to  the  same  meetin«r, 
that  a  change  should  bo  made  by  electing,  as 
officers  and  managers  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
literarymenbyprofession— people  acquainted, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  meml>crj 
of  their  own  body  ;  and  by  no  means  needing 
to  be  told  by  two  householderi^  who  they 
were  ;  frequently,  indeed,  not  needing  to  be 
told  by  sufferers  themselves  that  they  were 
in  distress.  It  was  decided,  however,  ihat 
the  Literary  Fund  did  not  require  literary 
management,  and  was  immensely  better  with- 
out it. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  there  surely 
was  an  anomaly  in  the  existence  of  a  council 
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called  in  the  charter  a  supreme  governiog 
body,  which  had  nothing  to  take  counsel 
about,  and  was  believed  to  have  no  right 
to  meet ;  and  which  never  did  meet,  and 
never  could  meet — this  being  the  Bolemn 
interpretation  cf  its  usefalness  on  which 
this  Fund  proceeds.  It  was  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  charter  should  be  looked 
into  and  reported  upon  by  a  sub^com- 
mittec.  That  was  conceded  ;  and,  to  an  ad- 
journed meeting  held  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
succeeding  June,  thin  hpccial  committee  sub- 
mitted a  report,  of  which  all  the  provisions 
were,  at  first,  formally  r*^jected.  Its  recom- 
mendations were  a  simple  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  cooncil 
—a  suggestion  that,  instead  of  calling  upon 
some  afflicted  men  of  genius  to  make  con- 
fos?ion  of  their  poverty  to  the  committee, 
annuities  should  in  some  cases  be  granted, 
revocable  when  they  ceased  to  be  required. 
It  was  suggested  as  fit  also,  that  many 
who  were  not  in  need  of  gifts  should 
receive  aid  by  friendly  loans,  not  bearing 
interest.  If  the  means  of  repayment  did  not 
afterwards  arise,  the  wor^iit  that  could  result 
would  be  the  conversion  of  such  loans  into 
gifts,  Finally,  as  a  secondary  matter,  it  was 
also  suggested,  that,  since  there  was  to  be  a 
large  house  paid  for  by  the  fund,  use 
of  it  might  be  allowed'  io  those  mem- 
ber? who  chose  to  collect  books  at  their 
own  expense  in  one  of  its  rooms,  and  to 
meet  each  other  now  and  then — still  pay- 
ing the  cost  themselves — at  quiet  social 
conversazioni. 

The  idea  of  rc-estaljlishin;i;  the  connoil  was 
put  aside  almost  without  a  word.  Members 
of  the  committee  told  the  meeting  that,  as  to 
loans,  Here  was  a  difficulty  iil)«>ut  recovery  in 
county  courts ;  and  tliat.  if  nufii(»y  were  not 
lent  on  security,  the  coniniittte  might  calcu- 
late on  losing  their  capital.  -\^  to  tho  idea 
of  literary  men  meetin«^.  at  their  own  cost,  in 
a  room  or  two  of  the  house  niairiiained  for  the 
v.in.i  to  no  purpose  but  that  of  expense,  a 
IJishttj).  (.iiio  of  their  condej^e.*nding  patrons) 
said  he  knew  them  iK'tter  thaii  to  believe  that 
anythin;]:  less  than  a  prood  diniier  would  bring 
authors  into  harmony.  As  for  a  club,  if  they 
wanted  it,  there  was  the  Athcnieum  ;  let 
them  wait  th'-ir  seven  years  for  a  ballot, 
and  then  pay  their  thirty  pounds.  "  Yes," 
said  a  noble  lord^  another  of  their  conde- 
Fcendiiijj;  patrons ;  •'  and  if  they  cannot  afford 
that,  ih.To  is  the  Whittington."  So  the 
matter  was  left,  only  witli  a  pledge  on  the 
part  of  the  general  committee,  that  it  would 
before  the  next  meeting,  seriously  look  into 
the  qln.'^=lion  of  granting,  occasionally,  re- 
vocable annuities  and  loan.**.    • 

There  are  persons  now  living  who  think 
that  tlio  honour  of  literature  is  best  to  be 
maintain"  d  by  its  own  professors  ;  tlint  the 
press  of  Kngland  can  afl'ord  to  Ik*  contented 
with  itf»  own  nobility  :  and  that,  if  its  chari- 
table fund  is  to  be  managod  hy  strangers  to 


its  body,  it  might  at  least  bo  managed  better- 
than  it  is.  These  persons  will,  we  are  told, 
be  present  to  say  their  say  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  the  twelfth  of  this  month.  It 
may  afterwards  be  well  for  the  public  to  ad[ 
themselves  whether,  while  the  expenses  of 
managing  the  Literary  Fund  continue  to 
\)(i  unreasonable  and  enormous,  and  while  no 
distinct  plan  for  reducing  them  shall  be 
adopted,  any  further  appeal  to  the  public,  by 
anniversary  dinner  or  otherwise,  on  its  behalf 
is  to  be  accounted  justifiable  ? 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  facts^  of 
this  case,  and  have  almtained  from  anything 
like  declamation  or  illustration — though  GrOD 
knows  this  institution  to  be  such  a  Satire  as 
it  stands,  that  it  is  a  tempting  theme.  We  do 
not  write  anonymously  in  reference  to  it,  but 
place  the  responsibility  of  our  remonstrance 
upon  the  name  that  appears  at  the  head  of 
every  alternate  page  of  this  journal.  We 
entreat  thci  public  to  consider  what  this 
in.i^titution  is ;  what  it  spends ;  and  what  it 
does.  Wo  ask  all  readers  of  books— whether 
as  painful  students,  or  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  graces  of  life,  or  in  search  of  wholesome 
relief  from  care,  sickness,  or  monotony — ^tohe 
careful  how  they  are  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  they  can  possibly  show  their  gratitude 
to  those  who  instruct  them,  or  beguile  them 
of  their  miseries,  by  sanctioning  th^se  mis- 
uses of  a  large  certain  annual  income,  and 
these  perversions  of  the  project  of  a  working 
literary  man.  We  have  little  need  to  call 
upon  those  who  follow  Literature  as  a  pro- 
fession and  object  to  lay  it  under  the  feet  of 
any  knot  of  great  men  or  small  men,  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  until  it 
reforms  itself;  for  (as  we  have  shown)  th'-y 
are  a  mere  exceptional  drop  or  two  in  ll:e 
stagnant  water  of  its  mismanagement,  ami 
are  as  a  class,  the  last  class  supposed  to  he 
comprehended  under  the  title,  "The  lioyal 
Literary  Fund  incorporated  by  Royal  Char- 
tcr.'- 
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I  HAVE  alroady  striven   to  set  down   the 
chief   characteristics,   outward  and    inwuid 
of  foreign  hotels.*     When  we  are  told  that 
we  have  so  much  to  barn  from  them,  and 
that  no  more   praiseworthy  models    could    • 
be  offered   for  our  guidance,  it  is  meet  at   I: 
least  that  we  should  know  what   they  are    1 
really    like  ;    where    lie    their    exemplary    | 
excellences,   where  their  most  notable  de- 
fects.    There  are  more  Poll  Parrots  in  the 
world  than  are  to  be  found  in  brass  wire- 
work  cages.     We  are  but  too  glad  to  save 
ourselves  the   trouble  of  thinking  for  our- 
selves, by  appropriiUing  and  repeating  the 
thoughts  and  dicta  of  other  people.      No 
doubt  there  were  many  things  much  better    | 
managed  in  France  than  in  England  when    , 
the    Sentimental    Travf-ller    gave     to    the    i 

*  In  pages  yr,  1 11,  and  11"^  of  tlio  present  Volume- 
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world  his  travelling  expcrieocca  ;  yet  I  urn  of 
opinloQ  that  there  arc  Bome  few^  things  wo 
can  manage  in  oar  own  way,  and  in  our  own 
land,  wiUi  no  indifferent  Buccess,  and  in  whose 
management  we  need  not  cede  to  our  Conti- 
nental neighbours. 

I  will  first  put  up  at  Jalabcrt's  first-class 
inn. 

Jalabert's  is  designed  for  the  acconimoda- 
tioo  of  The  Superior  Classes.  What  free- 
born  Briton's  frame  is  free  from  a  tingle  of 
respect,  admiration,  pride,  when  he  hears  the 
term  Superior  Classes  ?  That  a  duke,  a  lord, 
a  baronet,  a  bishop — a  superior  class  man, 
in  a  word — should  be  content  to  leave  the 
Assjrian  magnificence  of  his  half-dozen  town 
and  country  palaces  even  for  a  season,  and 
put  up  at  a  mere  hotel,  is  in  itself  an  act  of 
neb  condescension  and  abnegation  of  self, 
that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  have  a  Jala- 
bert  to  receive  him,  and  that  it  should  be  well 
and  universally  understood  that  Jalabcrt's 
is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  superior 
claasefly  and  of  those  only— not  of  the  pro- 
fanam  vnlgus. 

Now  Jalabert'S,  the  great  London  hotel  for 
the  mperior  classes,  is  situated  in  Pur])le 
Street,  Flaxen  Square  ;  which,  as  all  men 
know,  Is  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  Old  Bond  Street.  It  was  originally,  an 
old,  cooped-up,  inconvenient,  George  the 
Second  House,  which  was  the  l)acholor  resi- 
dence of  the  well-known  Claril»el  Claribel, 
Esquire,  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Charles  Ilan- 
bury  Williams,  a  member  of  parliament  for 
my  Lord  Mintoncomyn^s  l)oroiigb  of  II(>eltap, 
and  assistant  Commissioner  of  Lnnacv  for 
the  liberty  of  St.  Kits— which  last  snug 'little 
sinecure  brought  him  in  just  nineteen  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  On  the  lamented  demis'j  of 
Mr.  Claribel,  which  occurred  one  day,  in  con- 
iscquence  of  a  surfeit  of  mushroom  patties 
and  Maraschino,  as  he  was  stepping  into  hi? 
chair  at  White's,  after  winning  a  few  hundreds 
It  E.  O.  of  Mr.  Selwyn  :  his  mansion  in  Pur- 
ple Street  became  the  property,  by  testamen- 
tary bequest,  of  Sieur  Dominique  Jalabert, 
formerly  of  the  Canton  des  Grisons,  his  at- 
tached hairdresser  and  valet-de-chambre.  Do- 
minique turned  the  place  into  an  hotel,  and 
prospered  exceedingly.  Although  a  foreigner, 
be  manifested  a  decided  predilection  for  guests 
of  the  English  nation  ;  and,  at  tlie  epocli  of 
the  Great  French  Revolution  and  emigration, 
discouraged  the  patronage  of  the  superior 
classes  of  the  Continent.  He  rr!:i(le  an  excep- 
tion, indeed,  in  favour  of  the  Prinr^o  Truflle- 
bert  de  Perigord  Dindon,  who  had  adroitly 
neaped  from  France  Ixjfore  the  confiscation, 
had  sold  all  his  estates  for  ca^^h,  and  had 
brought  away  all  the  family  jewels  sewn  up 
Iq  his  wife's  brocades.  Of  the  friendship  and 
countenance  of  this  noble  Emigre  Jalabert 
Constantly  boasted.  lie  would  have  been 
glad  for  him  to'  stay  years  in  his  hotel  be- 
cause the  most  elevated  members  of  the  Bri- 
tish aristocracy  condescended  to  play  hazard 


with  the  prince ;  nevertheless  Jalabert  seized 
the  boxes  of  the  Cardinal  Duke  de  Rohan 
Chambertin  for  the  amount  of  his  bill, 
and  locked  up  poor  Monsier  le  Chevalier  de 
Rastificolis  in  the  Marshalsca  for  a  similar 
reason. 

At  the  peace  of  eighteen  hundred  and  four- 
teen, however,  a  sudden  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  Dominique  Jalabcrt's  dream. 
He  suddenly  conceived  a  profound  and  en- 
thusiastic afl!t*ction  for  foreigners — superior 
foreigners.  He  was  proud  to  accommodate 
allied  sovereigns.  He  doated  on  ambassadors. 
A  Hetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks  was  his  de- 
light. Not  a  strong  politician  ordinarily,  he 
believed  fanatically  in  the  Holy  Alliance  ; 
and  his  fanaticism  culminated  into  idolatry 
when  a  Holy  Ally  travelled  with  a  large  suite, 
and  sent  a  courier  on  before  him  to  order  a 
suite  of  apartments. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Dominique  thought 
the  freehold  of  Lord  Pyepoodle's  house,  next 
door  to  the  right ;  subsequently  adding  to  it, 
to  meet  his  increasing  hotel  requirements, 
old  Mr.  Pillardollar  the  banker's  house,  next 
door  to  the  left,  and  lastly,  the  roomy  man- 
sion of  Lord  Chief  Justice'Trippletree  (after- 
wards raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Hempshire)  round  the  corner.  The 
original  Jalabert  died  immensely  rich,  aljout 
five  and  twenty  years  ago.  Latterly  he  wore  a 
wig  and  a  shirt-frill,  and  was  quite  a  respect- 
able man ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  he  never 
recovered  the  shock  of  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  His  sou,  Castlcreagh  Pitt 
Jalabert.  Esq.,  lives  at  a  park  in  Somersct- 
phire,  rides  to  hoands.  and  is  high  sheriflT. 
I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  the  next  heir 
were  created  a  baronet,  and  the  family  name 
Anglicised  into  Jollyliird 

Messrs.  S:ilt  and  f>avoury  arc  the  present 
proprietors  of  Jalabert's.  S.  and  S.  are  also 
landlords  of  the  F.M.  Prince  Albert,  close  to 
the  North  Polar  Railway  Station ;  the  Grand 
Pagoda  Hotel  (formerly  the  Brown  George) 
at  Brighton  ;  the  Mulligatawny  House,  at 
Cheltenham  ;  the  Benbow  and  Badminton  at 
Greenwich  ;  and  the  Kehama  Hotel,  at  Win- 
dermere. Salt  and  Savoury  belong  to  the 
great  consular  hotel-keeping  families,  who 
have  their  caravanseries  all  over  Kngland, 
and  whose  names  there  should  bo  a  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke  to  register.  Jalalxirt's,  their  great 
London  hotel,  has  grown  from  Claribel  Cla- 
ribel's  two-storeyed  hencoop-looking  bache- 
lor residence,  into  an  immense  establishment. 
It  is  six  houses  rolled  into  one.  The  streets 
on  which  it  looks  arc  narrow  and  gloomily 
genteel ;  its  brick  walls  are  dingy  and  smoke- 
blackened  ;  its  windows  dark  and  diminutive  ; 
but  its  vastness  is  untold.  When  I  lose  my- 
self accidentally,  in  the  labyrinthine  regions  of 
Flaxen  Square,  or  take  i  solitary  walk  there, 
to  air  myself  in  the  regions  of  aristocracy,  I 
look  with  awe  and  trembling  on  Jalabort's. 
It  has  80  many  doors.  It  seems  so  proudly 
contemptuous  of  the  struggles  and  exertions 
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of  new  botcla  that  strive  to  push  themselves 
into  notice  and  patronagOi  by  show  architec- 
ture and  newspaper  puffs.  jAfjiBSRT*H,  on  a 
tarnitihed  brass  plate  ;  that  is  all  you  see- 
the place  might  be  a  doctor's  or  a  solicitor's ; 
but  ah!  what  patrician  grandeur  there  is  in 
that  reserved  waiter  on  the  doorstep,  the 
portly  man  with  the  large  whiskers  who 
cajmly  picks  his  teeth  (he  has  turtle  every 
day,  I  am  sure)  and  half  closes  one  eye  to 
look  at  the  street-scape  as  though  it  were  a 
glass  of  generous  port.  I  wonder,  when  I 
look  at  him,  whether  he  powders  his  hair  to 
wait  on  an  ambassador,  and  whether  he  brings 
in  dinner  in  a  court  suit,  and  with  a  sword  by 
his  side. 

Jalabert's  is  dear,  enormously  dear.  What 
else  can  be  expected.  A  traveller  sojourn- 
ing at  such  an  hotel,  acquires  a  sort  of 
collateral  interest  in  the  peerage,  the  diplo- 
matic service,  the  maintenance  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  lie 
who  stays  at  Jalabert*s  is  tacitly  rocos^nifM'd 
by  the  establishment  as  a  Nob.  and  the  dignity 
is  charged  for  in  the  bill.  They  would  per- 
form ko-tou  there  to  the  Emperor  of  China; 
they  would  burn  incense  to  the  Grand  Llama 
of  Thibet ;  they  would  liRht  the  pipe  of  the 
Great  Sachem  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians ; 
they  would  even  sacrifice  a  junior  partner  to 
Juggernauth  :  but  they  would  charge  for  it 
In  the  bill.  There  is  nothing  unattainable  at 
Jalabert's.  There  are  bills  in  the  books,  1 
daro  say  running  '^  Ilis  Highness  Hokeypo- 
keywankeyfum  :  Jan.  the  thirteenth, — cold 
boiled  middle-aged  gentleman,  eighteen  gui- 
neas ;  baked  young  womau  twenty  pounds 
and  sixpence  ;  baby  en  papillottes,  five  pounds 
five ;"  or  "  His  Holiness  the  Pope  [he  was 
at  Jalabert's  incog,  as  the  Bishop  designate 
of  Ilylogiopotamus  in  partibus  infidelium] 
Baldaquin,  eight  pounds ;  paid  for  triple 
crown  (packing,  wadding,  and  box),  ninety- 
seven  pounds  three ;  embracing  toe  (four 
times),  fifty  pounds."  Such  things  must  be 
paid  for.  Honours,  glorio?.  adulations,  in- 
cense, ko-tous,  toe-kit^sing  are  expensive  arti- 
cles. You  must  have  a  Jalabert's  for  such 
luxuries,  even  as  you  have  strawberry-leaves, 
gold  sticks,  stoles,  and  dog-latin  rolls  of  King 
Richard  the  Second  for  peers,  a  bald-headed 
man  in  spectacles  at  eight  hundred  a-year  to 
hold  up  the  tail  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
eight  cream-coloured  horses  to  draw  the 
Queen's  coach. 

A  housemaid  who  had  once  taken  service 
at  Jalabert's  told  me  that  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  Jalabert's  are  splendid  beyond 
compare.  There  are  the  largest  looking- 
glasses  in  the  sitting-rooms  that  ever  was 
seen  ;  only  the  apartments  are  so  small 
and  dark,  that  those  vast  mirrors  are  lest  in 
obscurity,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
dingy  air.  The  passages  are  all  thickly  car- 
peted. The  service  of  plate  is  of  enormous 
value.    You  dine  there  off  silver  and  Sevres, 


and  Dutch  and  damaak.  Yon  may  have  an 
epergne,  if  you  like,  to  yourselfi  \  Every  re- 
finement of  luxury,  every  item  to  .the  most 
iuQnitesimal  of  comfort  you  may,  and  do 
have.  The  head-waiter— I  beg  pardon — the 
groom  of  the  chambers — is  a  funded  gentle- 
man, and  has  a  villa,  with  a  conservatory, 
at  Mitcham.  Wealth,  pride,  dignity,  dullness, 
noiselessness,  andsccresy,  distinguish  Jala- 
bert's. 

Jalabert's  is  not  for  you  or  me,  my  brother. 
It  is  as  far  beyond  our  reach  as  the  entree  at 
St.  James's,  or  as  a  seat  in  the  royal  pew  at 
church.  1  question  even  if  a  man  having 
twenty  thoui'and  a-year,  not  being  a  Nob, 
could  have  the  moral  courage  to  drive  to 
Jalabert's.  His  voice  would  falter  as  he 
ordered  apartments ;  he  would  call  the  wait- 
er Sir,  and  the  groom  of  the  chambers  would 
very  probably  say  to  him.  ••  My  good  man, 
it  really  appears  to  me  that  you  mnst  have 
made  some  mistake.'*  Then  he  would  drive 
away,  crestfallen  and  mortified,  to  Buston 
Square  or  Paddington.  Why  the  very 
boots  at  Jalabert's  must  be  a  Nob.  The 
boots  !  he  must  be  called  the  Hoby,  or  the 
Patent  Leathers,  surely.  He  never  whistles 
or  hisses  while  he  polishes.  He  wears  a 
white  neckcloth,  and  reads  the  St.  Jameses 
Chronicle,  perhaps.  The  only  way  for  the 
plebeian  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  Jalabert's 
costly  and  exclusive  hospitality  seems  to  me 
to  be  this.  Emigrate  to  America.  Make  a 
fortune.  Renounce  your  allegiance,  and  be- 
come an  American  citizen.  Get  made,  or 
make  yourtiielf,  a  General  of  militia,  a  member 
of  Conjircss,  or  a  secretary  of  legation.  Then 
come  boldly  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  first- 
class  cabin  ;  arrive  at  Jalabert's  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  portmanteaux,  and  de&patch-boxcs, 
and  you  will  be  received  with  open  arms  and 
ledgers.  You  may  loaf  in  its  lordly  sitting- 
rooms,  you  may  whittle  its  carved  fanteuils, 
you  may  soil  its  Turkey  carpets,  yon  may  call 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  Hoss,  and  the 
landlord  Boss  ;  and  the  housemaids.  Helps; 
you  may  smoke  in  the  corridors,  and  order  ' 
gin-slings  in  the  coffee-room.  But  do  not 
mistake  mef ;  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  dollars,  almighty  asthat  power  is, 
to  enable  you  to  do  this.  You  go  to  court, 
your  name  is  in  the  Morning  Post  ;  you 
dine  at  the  Legations  ;  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Traveller's  Club  ;  lords  call  upon 
you  ;  viscountesses  invite  you  to  their  par- 
ties, although  you  are  an  American,  a  de- 
mocrat, and  your  ancestor  may  have  been 
an  Iri^'h  hodsman,  a  German  tailor,  or  an 
English  convict,  you  are  a  Nob.  This  is 
the  secret.  But  let  Raffaellc  Sanzio,  tlsq.. 
painter,  or  William  Shakespeare,  player,  and 
member  of  the  Dramatic  Author's  Society  ; 
or  Tycho  Brahe,  astronomer  (assuming  them 
to  be  in  life  among  us)  let  them,  granting 
them  amplest  means  for  paying  their  bills, 
seek  accommodation  at  Jalabert's.  I  war- 
rant the  groom  of  the  chambers  would  look 
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askant  at  tbvm.  aud  that  the  waiters  would 
torn  np  their  noses  at  haviug  to  wait  on 
*'  profeahnal  pipple." 

Let  Jalabert^B  flourish. '  I  bare  no  call  to 
wince  at  its  high  charges— my  withers  are 
anwrung  :  its  upper  chambers  even  are  not 
for  Uiose  of  my  degree.  As  for  its  darkness 
Mul  narrowness  and  gloominess,  the  Nobs 
doabtless  prefer  those  elements  to  demo- 
CTAtic  light  and  height  and  space.  Bless  me ! 
don*t  people  live  in  the  stable-yard  of  St 
James's  Palace  ?  Don't  the  pokey  little  houses 
la  the  parliens  of  Spring  Gardens  fetch  fabu- 
lous rents  ?  The  Nobs  like  holes  and  corners. 
They  make  Her  Majesty  ride  in  a  coach  above 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  in  danger  of  tum- 
bling to  pieces  with  rottenness.  Abolish  that 
coacb,  and  build  her  a  neat,  airy,  springy 
Tehicle  la  Long  Acre  at  your  peril.  The 
British  constitution  is  at  stake.  There  would 
be  a  revolution  to-morrow. 

The  second  most  notable  London  hotel  is  the 
family  or  private  hotel  in  Jcrmyn  Street,  St. 
James's  Street,  or  Piccadilly.  Smawkington*s 
hotel  is  a  very  nice  hotel  of  these  two  classes 
mixed.  Smawkington's  is  not  exactly  in 
Jermyn  Street,  but  in  Little  Great  Boot-tree 
Street  close  by.  It  is  the  snuggest,  warmest, 
qojetest,  ^et  cheerfullcst  little  hotel  you 
can  imagme.  When  I  say  little,  I  mean 
compact,  tight,  cosy.  There  is  not  an  inch 
of  boarding  to  be  seen  about  the  house. 
All  is  carpeted,  oil-clothed,  matted.  I 
wonder  they  don't  carpet  the  doorstep.  The 
house  is  as  clean  as  a  new  pin.  The  house- 
maids and  chambermaids  are  all  ro!*y  and 
all  good-looking.  The  housekeeper  is  a 
beauty.  The  cook  belongs  to  a  glee-club, 
and  cooks  yon  blithe,  wholesome,  cheerful, 
honest-hearted  dinners,  that  make  you  eat  a 
great  deal  but  never  gives  you  an  indigestion. 
I  should  like  very  much  indeed  to  marry  the 
young  Isdy  who  sits  book-keeping  in  the  com- 
fortable-bar; not  because  she  is  Smawkington-s 
only  daughter,  and  has  a  pretty  penny  to  her 
fortune — I  repudiate  such  mercenary  motives 
with  disdain — but  for  the  sake  of  her  bright 
eyes  and  her  rosy  lips  and  licr  silver  laugh. 
I  don't  think  Smawkington  would  give  her  to 
me,  though  ;  inasmuch  as  he  declares  her  to 
be  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Smawkington  is  bald, 
corpulent,  sleek,  and  black-broadclothcd.^ 
His  wife  is  pious,  bony,  genteel,  interested 
in  missionary  enterprises,  and  contemns  the 
duties  of  domesticity.  Mr.  S.  is  not  unlike  a 
dnke,  or  the  chairman  of  a  select  vestry,  or  an 
undertaker  in  flourishing  circumstances.  He 
wears  a  signet-ring,  and  kcM^ps  a  mail 
phaeton  ;  under  which  there  nins  a  plum- 
pudding  dog  of  the  Danish  breed,  quite  in 
the  Hyde  Park  style.  Of  the  wines  at 
Smawkington-s — the  famous  ports,  the  pecu- 
liar clarets,  and  the  noted  nherries — I  have 
heard  that  they  will  make  a  cat  speak  ;  but 
I  know,  fur  certain,  that  they  will  make  a 
man  merry.  Look  you  here,  Mr.  Albert 
Smith.     \V  hen  the  ruddy  curtains  arc  drawn, 


and  the  crystal  sparkles  on  the  sideboan^ 
and  the  ruby  and  golden  contents  of  the 
decanters  gleam  on  the  table ;  when  the  fat 
little  port-wine  glasses  are  filled,  and  the 
filberts  are  in  the  vine-leaf  dessert  plate,  and 
the  almonds  and  raisins  arOiUt  hand,  and  the 
candles  are  lighted  and  the  fire  trimmed— 
then  is  the  time  to  confess  that  all  is  not 
barren  that  cometh  out  of  England,  and  that 
your  nut  and  your  wine,  partaken  of  with  all 
the  acces!»orics  of  English  comfort  in  an 
English  family  hotel,  can  compete  with,  if 
they  do  not  surpa-ss,  the  splendour  of  the 
great  French  salle-a-manger.  or  the  tinselled 
omateness  of  the  cabinet  particulier,  with  its 
long-necked  array  of  sour  beverages.  I  like 
to  see  my  wine.  I  would  rathtjr  have  an 
aldermanic  decanter  of  handsomely-cut  glass, 
and  the  red  sea  of  jollity  gleaming  within  it, 
than  a  lanky  flask  of  green  glass,  besmeared  , 
with  hideously-colored  sealing-wax,  and 
tilted  in  a  basket  like  a  go-cart.  Faultless 
family-dinners  take  place  at  Smawkington *s. 
You  may  smell  the  good  things  as  you 
pans ;  there  is  no  ostentation— no  show — no 
noisy  gongs  clanging  ;  but  all  is  sulistantial, 
respectable,  comfortable,  co.sy.  English. 

The  most  constant  guests  at  Smawkiiigtou's 
appear  to  me  to  be  bishops  and  rich  old 
ladies.  Other  members  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  and  other  old  ladies  occasionally  fre- 
quent it:  but  the  rt>al  complete  bishop — 
gaiters,  apron,  shovel-hat,  and  all,  seems  the 
pontifex  maximus  of  Sraawkington's.  Yon 
may  see  his  cob  at  the  hotel-door  every 
morning,  in  waiting  for  liis  grave  ride  about 
Whitehall  and  Downing  Street.  The  rich  old 
lady,  too,  arrives  from  Devon  or  Spmerset  in 
a  travelling-carriage.  She  has  ladies'-maids, 
companions,  lap-dogs,  confidential  mail  ser- 
vants and  orphan  prot^g6s.  Frequently  she 
has  a  bevy  of  long-ringleted,  sea-green-skirted 
daughters ;  sometimes  a  niece.  She  has  rack- 
ety rapid  young  country  sfpiires  or  desperate 
guardsmen  also  appertaining  unto  her  as 
nephews.  But,  for  them,  Smawkington-s  is  a 
vast  deal  too  slow.  They  hang  out.  as  they 
call  it.  at  vivacious  hostelries  in  the  noisy 
part  of  Piccadilly,  or  in  Covent  Garden 
Piazza,  or  Charing  Cross.  They  drive  up  to 
Smawkington*s  in  tearing  cabs,  or  ride  up 
on  rampagious  horses.  They  have  grave 
grooms  and  impudent  little  tigers.  They 
come  to  see  the  old  lady  ;  they  tiirt  with  the 
sea-green-skirted  daughters,  and  scandalise 
the  reputable  waiter  by  demanding  brandy 
and  scKla-water  at  unreasonable  hours  in  the 
morning. 

Smawkington's  cannot — candour  obliges 
me  to  acknowledge  it— be  called  a  cheap 
hotel.  It  is  dear,  but  not  extortionate.  Nor 
is  it  nnapproaehuble  to  the  democracy,  like 
Jalabert's.  The  modest  democrat  can  stop 
there,  and  need  not  ruin  hinu^lf ;  and  1  can 
honestly  state  that  I  can  lind  in  London  many 
other  hotels  as  comfortable  and  w<?ll-con- 
ducted. 
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The  chief  objections  to  and  grounds  for 
denuQciatioa  of  English  hotels  seem  to  be 
these  :  First,  as  to  the  performance  of  that 
seemingly  simple  operation,  washing  your 
hands,  x  on  ring  for  the  waiter,  who  says, 
"  Hands,  sir  ? — ^yes,  sir  I  "  and  goes  away. — 
Then  you  ring  again.  Then  at  last  you 
are  introduced  to  a  chambermaid,  who 
after  a  tedious  journey  up  stairs  and  down- 
stairs, conducts  you  to  a  bed-room,  whore 
she  draws  the  bed-curtains  and  pulls  down 
the  blinds — not  because  such  is  wanted,  but 
from  mere  mechanical  habit.  Then  you  are 
left  to  your  own  devices,  with  some  bard 
water  that  would  curdle  the  soap  if  it  would 
dissolve  ;  but  you  might  as  well  wash  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  as  with  the  singularly-hard 
white  cake  in  the  soap-dish.  There  is  one 
towel,  damp  and  hard  like  a  piece  of  em- 
bossed pasteboard  ;  and  with  these  aids  you 
miiy  make  what  toileU  you  may,  and  then 
C(ime  out  to  find  the  attendant  waiting  for 
her  fee  at  the  door. 

Tlie  next  nuisance  is  having  to  pay  what 
you  please  to  servants,  without  a  fixed  charge 
in  the  bill.  Even  commercial  men  have  gene- 
rally a  tariff  of  their  own  (it  is  threepence  a 
meal),  but  they  will  tell  you  themselves  that 
they  are  puzzled  at  times  to  know  what  to 
do.  If  Fuch  be.  the  case,  what  must  it  be 
with  mere  tourists  and  visitors,  when  the 
donation  received  by  one  waiter  with  smiles 
and  thanks,  is  sulkily  carried  away  by 
another  without  a  word,  or  with  a  mnt- 
tend  question  of  "Whether  it  includes  the 
Booth  ?»' 

A  real  grievance  is  wax  candles ;  but  a 
grievance,  as  we  have  seen,  not  confined  to 
English  hotels.  Mr.  Albert  Smith  is  peculiarly 
sore  upon  the  point,  having  been  made  first  to 
burn  them  and  then  to  pay  heavily  for  them  at 
all  sorts  of  places.  When  he  is  at  home  he  does 
not  burn  wax  candles,  and  sensibly  makes 
bold  to  say  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  do 
not  :  they  are  content  with  Price  or  Palmer, 
or  a  moderatcur  lamp,  or  better  still,  with 
gas.  lie  recommends  travellers  not  tohave 
private  rooms  unless  they  see  that  gas  has 
been  introduced  into  them.  There  is  some- 
thing so  enormously  comic  and  absurd  in  a 
stranger  at  an  hotel  sitting  down  alone  in  a 
cheerless  room  with  two  grim  wax  candles 
burning  before  him  in  dreary  solemnity,  that 
he  must  be  a  dull  fellow  indeed  who  would 
not  laugh  outright  at  this  melancholy  little 
bit  of  state  ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  annoyance 
we  all  feel  at  having  useless  expense  thrust 
upon  us. 

Whenever  Mr.  Albert  Smith  sees  pictures 
of  Pulling  up  to  Unskid,  or  Down  the  Road,  or 
The  Sulihbury  Humbler  meeting  the  Exeter 
Delay  upon  Easterly  Common,  he  is  sure  that, 
in  the  room  d(  corated  with  such  pictures,  wax 
oandles  are  made  to  burn  at  the  Pope  pnly 
knows  how  much  an  inch  ;  for  these  extor- 
tions— it  is  the  only  proper  word — chiefly 
oOcur  in  the  hotels  that  were  great  in  those 


days  of  misery,  the  fine  old  coaching  timefl. 
Of  the  coaching  times  and  coaching  inn  our 
pamphleteer  has  a  fierce  horror.  Years  ago 
he  avowed  that  the  writer  who  tried  to  in-^ 
vest  an  inn  with  an  idea  of  picturesque  com- 
fort, (I  have  sinned  In  that  way  myself  more 
than  once,  woe  is  me!)  made  a  great  mis- 
take :  and  so,  he  says,  have  all  those  who,  in 
the  sturdiest  traditional  spirit,  still  believe  or 
make  believe  they  believe  so.  Light  and 
warmth  after  a  cold  night's  journey  makeaa 
inn  comfortable  ;  so  would  be  a  brick-kiln  or 
a  glass  house,  or  a  blacksmith's  forge  under 
similar  circumstances,  lint  the  feeling  at 
arriving  at  an  inn  in  the  day-time,  when 
you  know  you  have  to  stay  there,  is  to 
him  irresistibly  depressing.  Have  yon 
never  had  the  blues,  O  Reader,  in  some 
gloomy  hotel  at  Rotterdam  on  a  wet  day, 
with  a  prospect  of  a  fog  in  the  afternoon  and 
a  frost  to-morrow  ?  The  utter  isolation  in  the 
midst  of  bustle  is  bad  enough  ;  but  everything 
according  to  the  lively  explorer  of  the  Bernese 
Obcrland.  makes  it  worse  in  an  English 
hotel.  The  chilling  sideboard,  with  its  formal 
array  of  glasses ;  the  thorough  Swiss  of  the 
household,  whose  services  can  only  be  pro- 
cured by  paying  for  them ;  the  empty  tea- 
caddy  and  backgammon  board ;  the  utter 
ab.^ence  of  anything  to  l>eguile  even  two 
minutes,  beyond  a  local  directory,  a  pro- 
vincial journal  of  last  Saturday,  or  Pater- 
son's  Roads;  the  staring  unfeeling  pattern 
of  the  paper,  and,  in  the  majority  of  country 
places,  the  dreariness  of  the  look-out;  the 
clo«rixHl  inkstands  and  stumped  pons;  the  in- 
ability to  protract  a  meal  to  six  hours  to  get 
rid  of  the  day ;  and  above  all,  the  anticipa- 
tions of  a  strange  bed.  with  curtains  you 
cannot  manage,  and  pillows  you  are  not  ac- 
customed to,  and  sheets  of  unusual  fabric — 
all  these  dipcomforts  keep  him  from  ever 
falling  into  that  rampant  state  of  happiness 
at  an  inn  which  popular  delusion  would  assign 
to  a  sojourn  therein.  This  is  a  truthful  pic- 
ture— a  daguerreotype  of  inn-dullness,  but 
is  it  not  also  true  of  the  very  liveliest 
— so  long  as  iney  are  strange  all  over 
Europe,  all  over  the  world.  A  man  may 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  find  all 
barren.  Wet  weather,  cold,  solitude  in  a 
crowd,  ill-health,  bad  spirit-s.  will  make 
Naples  or  Genoa  as  horribly  dull  as  Shepton 
Mallet  or  Market  Razen. 

Neither  can  our  friend  sleep  comfortably  in 
that  grand  old  temple  of  sufibcation  and 
night-mare,  the  four-post-bodstead  ;  although 
this  is  one  of  the  fine  and  ancient  insti- 
tutions which  it  is  the  glory  of  England 
to  cling  to.  Originally  constructed  in  the 
dark  ageg,  when  doors  and  windows  would 
not  close  and  chimneys  were  blast  fur- 
naces, and  space  was  no  object,  it  has  come 
down  to  us  in  all  its  original,  imposing, 
hearselike,  presence — shorn  only  of  its  sur- 
mounting plumes  of  dusty  feathers,  which 
may  yet  be  seen  in  some  old  places  gloomily 
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bnubing  the  ceiling.  Why  it  eo  happens 
that,  in  the  coaventional  hotel,  the  smaller 
18  the  room  the  larger  is  the  four-poster, 
it  is  impossible  to  explain.  Within  the  heavy, 
expeaslTe.  elaborate  mass  of  serge,  chintz, 
feathers,  mahogany,  horsehair,  sacking,  hol- 
land,  ticking,  quilting,  winch-screws,  brass 
rings,  and  castors,  and  watchpockets,  the 
hapless  traveller  rolls  about  in  vastncss,  and 
swelters,  and  gasps,  and  breathes  the  same 
nncirculaiing  air  over  and  over  again,  and 
before  he  ventures  into  it,  it  is  even  at  times 
asked  'Mf  he  will  have  a  pan  of  coals?-' 
Without  the  bed,  his  toilet  operations  are  ne- 
eeasariW  confined  to  cabin-like  space.  There 
is  no  table  to  put  anything  on,  nor  is  there 
any  room  for  one.  Sitting  in  such  a  cribbed 
chamber  is  out  of  the  question,  and  so  he  has 
no  choice  between  the  coflee-room,  and  the 
gaaat,  stark,  expensive  private  apartment, 
where  the  old  waiter  makes  him  an  assenting 
party  to  all  the  old  tomfoolery  of  burning 
two  old  wax-candles,  in  two  old  plated  heavy 
candelabra  rather  than  candlesticks,  after 
which  it  is  iK>S8ible  the  old  chambermaid 
sends  him  to  nis  old  bed  with  an  old  mutton 
dip  without  snuffers. 

IQ  the  country  town  hotel,  the  coffee-room 
was  a  ghastly  place.  There  was  no  gas ;  but 
some  mould  candles  were  burning  about  with 
cocked  hat  wicks,  and  their  lie;ht  was  all 
abaorbed  by  the  dingy  paper.  The  only  pic- 
tores  were  of  the  old  coaching  school,  with 
that  dull,  half -animal  clod,  the  Jehu  (as 
writers  of  the  Pierce  Egan  ecbool  used  Co 
cdl  him)  tooling  the  prads  along  a  road  at  a 
rate  they  never  achieved.  There  was  a  dusty 
old  atuffed  pheasant  in  a  gloss  case  over  the 
door  ;  a  looking-glass  over  the  mautcl-plcce, 
divided  into  sections,  that  put  each  side  of 
your  head  on  a  diflerent  level  if  you  got  be- 
tween them,  making  your  faco  look  as  if  it 
were  going  up-stairs  ;  a  number  of  dark  old 
tables,  indented  with  knocks  of  presidents' 
hammcn  and  freemasons'  glasses ;  and  a 
couple  of  long,  old-fashioned  bell-pulls  of 
scarlet  stuflT  edged  with  black,  which  came 
down  bodily  when  you  pulled  them.  On  a 
thin,  bygone  sideboard  were  some  old,  bat- 
tered, plated  cruet-stands  and  egg-cups— 
always  with  the  coppjr coming  through  ;  and 
an  ancient  toastrack  of  the  same  fabric — one 
of  ttaote  you  can  only  see  at  ?b.\g^.  A  nipped 
old  lady  presided  in  the  bar ;  the  waiters  had 
the  air  or  old  curates  who  bad  tried  to  better 
themselves  by  taking  to  the  hotel  business ; 
the  boots  was  pfirmaaontly  bent  with  carry- 
lag  portmanteaus  up  and  down  stairs,  and  the 
chambermaid  had  attended  on  Queen  Char- 
lotte when  she  changed  horses  there.  They 
had  all  lived  at  this  inn  without  changing  one 
of  its  arrangements,  until  they  had  allowed 
the  world  to  ride  past  in  an  express  train, 
and  finally  away  from  them. 

We  arc  comforted,  after  all,  with  an  omi- 
nous rumour  that,  even  just  at  present,  a 
large  hotvl  is  cuuljmplatud  in  London.    If 


well  conducted  it  must  (so  we  are  told)  re- 
turn a  fortune  to  the  shareholders.  The  atten- 
tion of  readers  and  of  the  public  is  directed 
to  a  summing  up  of  one  or  two  changes  which 
the  travelling  world  will  appreciate.  First 
and  again,  a  fixed  and  moderate  charge  for 
attendants.  Secondly,  Bedrooms  on  the  con- 
tinental plan,  in  which  the  inmates  can  sit 
if  they  please  without  being  driven  to  the 
melancholy  extortion  of  the  grim  "  private 
room.'*  Thirdly,  Something  beyond  "  chop. 
Sir,  steak,  boiled  fowl,"  for  dinner.  Fourth- 
ly, The  entire  abolition  of  wax  candles,  cof- 
fee equipage,  and  the  whole  service  of  bat- 
tered regular-old-established- Engl i.«h  -hotel 
plated  dishes  with  the  copper  showing 
through.  Fifthly,  Civil,  quick,  appreciative 
waiters ;  not  anomalous  people  between  mutes 
and  box-keepers.  Sixthlv,  An  office  for  gen- 
eral information  or  complaint,  with  responsi- 
ble persons  always  therein.  Seventhly,  and 
lastly.  The  recognition  of  the  presence  of 
ladies  in  the  coffee-room,  as  in  the  foreign 
salle-a-manger. 

Many,  indeed  all,  of  these  suggostions  are 
pregnant  with  good  sense  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  their  adoption  would  lead  to  increased 
comfort,  convenience,  and  cheapner^s  in  our 
English  hotels.  But  I  do  not  go  the  complete 
and  whole  animal  in  denouncing  them.  Wo 
have  much  to  reform,  much  to  improve,  much 
to  remodel ;  but  entire  destruction  of  our 
hotel  edifice  I  would  respectfully  depn>catc. 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  in- 
stances, we  might  go  much  furlh«»r  abroad 
and  fare  immeasurably  wor^e.  Bad  attend- 
ance, incivility,  diftcomfort,  useless  parade, 
and  extortion,  have  their  home  el.-«.'U'hore 
than  in  England.  I  have  been  in  a^  many 
foreign  hotels  as  most  men,  and— wo  is  me — 
I  know  it.  The  best  plan  to  adopt,  and  one 
that  would  produce  a  new  and  bright  era  in 
the  management  of  hoteK  would  be  tu  t  ake  the 
best  part  of  each  system— French,  G'-Tman, 
Swiss,  and  American — and  graft  them  on  to 
our  own.  To  hotels  conducted  by  companies 
1  do,  and  muf^t  always  dist^ent.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  object  to  joint-stock  companies 
building,  furnishing,  and  founding  larjrc  ho- 
tels :  for,  if  properly  and  comprehensively 
commenced,  hoteis  are  gigantic  ent(  rpriFcs, 
and  it  is  only  by  association  of  capital  that 
they  can  be  established.  But  their  after- 
management  must  be  confided  to  Pom-.'  <*ntre- 
prenneur,  whose  fortune,  credit,  knowloJ-jje, 
and  reputation  are  at  stake  in  tho  manage- 
ment thereof;  and  not  to  a  hired  servant, 
whose  salary  is  punctually  paid  whetiier  the 
hotel  be  well  or  ill-conduct»!d.  The  Pavilion 
Hotel  at  Folkestone  was  bogun  by  a  com- 
pany; the  Great  Western  llotol  boloRpjs  to 
a  company  ;  tho  Granton  Hotel  near  Edin- 
burgh was  built  by  a  company ;  but  th^y  are 
all  underlet ;  and,  if  we  except  scarcely  avoid- 
able and  exceptional  short-comings,  lx?tter 
conducted  hostelries  do  not  exist  la  Great 
Britain.    I  am  no  tory.  Heaven  knows,  but 
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I  am  conservative  enongfa  Btrenuoaslj  to 
desire  the  retentioa  of  the  Landlord  as  an 
institotion. 

FEUDAL  FETTERS  FOR  FARMERS. 

In  the  North  of  England  dwells  the  Duke  of 
Norman  Land,  possessor  of  an  historic  name, 
and  of  an  estate  almost  equal  in  joint  extent 
to  a  moderate-sized  conntj.  This  duke  htm 
always  borne  the  character  of  a  kind  land- 
lord, more  intelligent,  too,  in  the  management 
of  his  estates  than  dukes  generally  are  ;  for, 
to  tell  the  ^lain  trath,  it  Is  Tefy  diflBcult  for  a 
great  peer,  who  seldom  hears  a  disagreeable 
truth,  who  is  surrounded  by  narrow-minded 
lawyers,  Fubservicnt  agents,  and  humble 
tenants,  to  learn  what  is  both  his  real  interest 
and  his  duty  in  the  management  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

A  too  common  landlord-like  feeling  was 

Eut  in  word?  by  a  lordly  lawyer  agent  when 
e  exclaimed,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  after 
an  agricultural  dinner  at  which  some  tenants 
bad  spoken  out  in  a  fashion  becoming  daily 
more  common — "  I  hate  vflur  intelligent  far- 
mers ;  they  are  so  dnccd  independent."  This 
sentiment  was  actually  brazened  out  the  other 
day,  by  a  military  and  landed  earl,  who  dis- 
missed a  gentleman  and  brother  officer  from 
his  stewardship  for  not  treating  him  with 
"  proper  roppcct."  We  may  imagine  how  a 
farmer  would  have  fared  if  he  had  dared  to 
remonstrate  against  any  agricultural  uka!>e, 
however  foolish  and  unjust,  of  this  haughty 
landlord. 

But  our  duke  was  less  spoiled  by  the  per- 
petual kou  tou  prostrations  of  his  dependents 
than  might  have  been  expected.  He  had. 
among  his  thousand  tenants,  one  of  whom  he 
was  proud ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  he 
was  an  admirable  farmer,  an  example  to  the 
whole  cRtate,  and  a  farnxT  also,  whose  name 
was  quoted,  through  the  district  wherein  he 
dwelt,  with  honour  by  brother  farmers.  The 
duke,  like  a  good  man  and  wise  landlord, 
gives  a  prize  for  the  best  farm,  to  be  awarded 
by  first-class  agricultural  judges.  In  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  our 
model  farmer— Nethcrwell  we  will  call  him 
—gained  the  prize  ;  and  his  crops  of  roots 
received  special  commendation.  With  the 
prize  came  a  letter  from  the  duke,  written 
in  very  handsome  terms  :  a  letter,  which  the 
Nctherwell  family  will,  perhaps,  treasure  and 
prize  almost  as  much  as  a  letter  from  their 
sovereign.  Indeed  the  duke  is  almost  a  king 
in  the  north. 

But  mark  what  follows :— The  duke,  or 
his  agents,  or  his  lawyers,  prepared  a  new 
form  of  lease  for  the  tenants  of  the  Nor- 
man Land  estate.  Netherwell  the  model 
farmer's  term  being  out,  he  has  a  copy  sent 
him— not  for  his  consideration  or  sugges- 
tions— not  to  learn  his  opinions,  or  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  his  large  experience  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  the  lease 


was  meant  to  regulate  ;  but  to  sign  without 
note  or  comment,  absolutely,  positively,  or  to 
leave  his  farm ;  the  farm  that  he  had  brought 
to  the  perfection  that  won  him  the  dakel 
prize  and  letter. 

When  the  tenant  came  to  read  the  duke's 
lease,  be  found  it  was,  in  effect,  a  bond  glv* 
ing  himself  up  to  be  ruined  whenever  the 
duke,  or  the  duke^s  successor,  or  the  duke's 
agent,  or  the  duke-s  any  one  else  who  had 
the  duke's  car,  chose  to  enforce  the  rules  and 
penalties  there  set  down.  He  was  bound  to 
a  course  of  cultivation  that  was  moat  un- 
profitable ;  he  was  forbidden  to  do  that  which 
was  essential  if  he  continued  to  grow  flni- 
rato  root  crops ;  he  was  hedged  in  with  pains 
and  pcnalticB ;  and.  finally,  he  was  bound  to 
submit  all  doubts,  disputes,  and  objectioos  on 
final  appeal,  to  the  great  man*8  great  man, 
the  duke*s  agent. 

Mr.  Netherwell  made  a  first  experiment 
and  appealed  to  the  duke^s  agent.  That  of 
course  proved  vain,  and  he  then  wrote  to  the 
duke  a  very  closely-reasoned,  logical,  and 
vet  pathetic  letter ;  protesting  against  putting 
his  ruin  under  his  own  band  and  seal  In  angr 
man's  hands,  and  begging  for  an  interview. 
The  interview  was  granted ;  but  the  great 
duke  had  only  one  word--Sign !  and  one 
alternative, — Sign  or  leave ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Nether- 
well, as  lawyers  say,  threw  himself  upon 
the  country,  and  appealed  to  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow  tenant-farmers.  They  answered 
his  appeal  by  a  subscription,  a  testimonial : 
a  golden  protest  against  the  folly  of  land^ 
lords  teaching  such  farmers  as  Netherwell 
their  business.  There  the  matter  for  the  pre- 
sent ends ;  but  we  hear  a  rumour,  which  we 
tru«t  for  the  duke's  sake  may  bo  true,  that  he 
has  yielded  to  common  sense  ;  that  the  ofl'en- 
slvc  clauses  have  been  struck  out;  that  the 
lawyers  and  agents  are  to  eat  humble-pie; 
and  the  farmer  is  to  keep  his  land. 

We  hope  he  will  have  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  the  beef  and  bread  eaters,  the  housekeep- 
ers of  England,  in  any  case.  Town  dwellers, 
who  get  meat  from  the  butcher's,  or  bread 
from  the  baker's,  take  very  little  interest  in 
the  tenants  of  the  soil,  and  sometimes  for 
want  of  knowing  better,  talk  of  the  fanner 
as  a  sort  of  wild  animal,  preserved  for  the 
pleasure  and  dignity  of  the  lords  of  the 
land,  and  of  no  more  substantial  value  to 
the  state  than  so  many  gamekeepers.  At 
least,  that  is  the  only  rational  construction 
which  can  be  put  upon  the  speeches  of  dis- 
tinguished orators  a  few  years  ago,  when  they 
talked  with  favour  of  England  becoming  a 
sort  of  manufacturing  Heligoland,  dependent 
on  neighbouring  states  for  every  grain  of 
corn  and  ounce  of  meat.  Although  those 
who  ever  think  about  the  question  now  know 
better,  still  apathy  so  far  prevails,  that 
the  tenant-farm  population  ;  the  beef  and 
mutton,  the  bread  and  butter  manufacturers 
— have  less  sympathy  and  assistance  than 
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taj  other  class  in  their  isolated  strugglea  to 
free  themselves  from  galUog  trammeU,  obso- 
lete customs,  and  most  discouragiDg  leases. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  baa 
taught  as,  that  after  commerce  and  enter- 
prise have  done  their  best  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  the  comfortable  sustenance  of  the 
British  population  will  mainly  depend  on  the 
rttiooal  cultivation  of  the  land  of  the  British 
Isbuads.  When  we  have  done  our  best  at 
home  in  raising  corn  and  grain,  wo  still 
want  many  a  ship-load  (torn  abroad  ;  but 
all  that  the  favourable  sun  and  soil  of  foreign 
lands  can  spare,  will  still  leave  a  large  vacu- 
um to  be  filled  by  that  stout  subject,  the  Brit- 
ish farmer. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  plaV  interest  of  every 
customer  for  what  the  F  .iich  call,  express- 
ively, comestibles,  that  every  acre  of  British 
grouod  should  produce  as  much  corn,  roots, 
meat,  batter  and  cheese,  as  will  pay  for  the 
coet  of  growing.  Uow  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
The  expedients  of  bonuses,  prcmiuin8,  and 
protective  duties,  have  been  fairly  tried  and 
wisely  abandoned  as  unjust  and  inefllcicnt. 
What  is  wanted  then,  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  do  his  best,  and  the  farm-land  to  produce 
the  most?  Clearly,  a  landlord  with  intelli- 
gence enough,  and  capital  enough,  to  let  his 
land  with  all  the  materials  or  plant  for  the 
best  style  of  cultivation ;  and  a  tenant  with 
intelligence  enough  to  provide  and  use  the 
liyest<^k,  the  implements,  the  manures,  and 
Uie  seeds,  to  set  the  farm  to  work  to  ijiouu- 
fscture  animal  and  vegetable  food  with  the 
help  of  the  finest  machinery  provided  by  the 
landlord. 

Let  OS  imagine  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  the  farm,  are  all  what  they  ought 
to  be  for  making  the  moift  profit  out  of  the 
most  produce,  still  there  is  one  element  want- 
ing/without  which  no  wise  fanner — no  far- 
mer who  has  anything  to  lose,  will  sink  his 
seeds  and  manares  in  the  soil,  or  invest  his 
cash  in  the  livestock  that  make  the  glory  of 
good  farming. 

That  element  is  security  of  tenure.  Three 
removes,  according  to  good  housewives,  are 
as  bad  as  a  fire.  If  that  be  the  cafe  with  pots, 
pans,  and  pianos  ;  what  mu^t  it  be  with  farm 
stock  and  implements !  It  U  not  dilBcuU  for 
the  most  unlearned  in  rural  matters  to  im- 
agine, what  it  must  be  with  rotation  of  crops, 
the  fourfold,  fivefold,  or  sixfold  Fystem  by 
which  each  crop  prepares  the  land  for  a  euc- 
eessor  of  a  difierent  kind,  and  by  which  the 
whole  cultivation  is  incomplete  until  wound 
up  by  the  lui^t  crop,  as,  for  iuHtaoce.  on  the 
sand  land  of  BtMlfordshire :  first  turnips ; 
second,  barley  ;  third,  clover ;  fourth,  wheat, 
the  wheat  bringing  the  farmer  home  for  the 
balance  of  co.^tof  the  three  preceding  crops. 

After  this  technical,  but  indispenpaole 
explanation,  our  non-rural  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that,  at  an  agricultural 
gathering  in  tli«  city  of  a  great  a;{ncultural 
county,  a  gentlt-maa  of  influence  in  agricul- 


I  tural  management  gravely  propo.scd  a  model 
I  agreement  for  the  county  based  on  an  annual 
I  tenure  ;  gravely  proposed  that  the  best  far- 
I  mers  (for  to  a  model  standing  agreement  ac- 
I  cepted  by  a  county  no  tenant  dare  otgect) 
-  shall  settle  and  sink  capital  on  land — say 
,  to  the  extent  of  the  maximum  of  ten  pounds 
j  sterling  an  acre — on  the  risk  that  a  death, 
a  contested  election,  a  quarrel  with  the  land- 
■  lord'd  gamekeeper,  or  a  hasty  word  malicious- 
I  ly  reported  from  a  market  dinner  (all  com- 
mon cases)  may  send  him  on  his  travels  to 
seek  another  farm,  with  the  poor  compen£>a- 
I  tion  of  a  contested  arbitration  for  uncx- 
!  hausted  improvements. 

The  author  of  this  model  agreement  is,  of 
course,  a  lawyer.  It  is  intended  '*  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  agricultural  improvement  "  b}'  a 
written  agreement  for  a  year's  tenancy.  Just 
the  sort  of  stimulus,  we  should  say,  that  the 
presence  of  a  police  oflSccr  in  every  street 
gives  to  industry,  gratitude,  temperance, 
beneficence,  and  the  other  active  virtues*. 
"  There,* ^  said  a  great  sugar-baker  to  us 
one  day,  showing  a  sheet  of  letter-paper, 
**  are  the  terms  on  which  I  have  bought 
thirty  thousand  pounds^  worth  of  sugar.  If 
a  lawyer  had  settled  the  agreement,  ho 
would  have  filled  a  chest  with  papers,  raised 
a  hundred  doubts  and  dlflicuUies,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  dozen  suits  in  trying  to 
prevent  me  and  the  importer  from  robbing 
each  other."  Therefore  we  say  emphatically 
that  the  lawyer  should  be  the  last  person  to 
bo  consultea  in  an  agricultural  agreement, 
and  then  solely  for  the  form  ;  the  substance 
can  only  be  usefully  settled  by  agricultural 
experience. 

So  thought  apparently  Mr.  I.  T.  Danpon, 
who  appears  not  to  share  the  feelings  of  awe 
and  dread  which  silence  his  fellow  farmers  of 
Cheshire  in  the  presence  of  a  lawyer  land- 
agent.  He  ventured  to  canvaf-s  the  attorney's 
agricultural  agreement  in  the  columns  of  a 
local  paper,  and  has  since  republi.^hed  his 
letter  in  a  pamphlet  well  worth  the  consi- 
deration of  landlords  who  prefer  trusting 
their  land  to  intelligent,  improving,  inde- 
pendent tenants  with  capital,  rather  than  to 
the  ignorant,  pubservient  serfs. 

Judging  from  the  cool,  curt  reply  of  the 
lawyer  land-agent,  to  a  very  polite  commu- 
nication from  the  tenant  farmer,  it  is  consid- 
ered a  great  liberty  for  a  tenant  farmer  in 
Cheshire  to  do  more  than  touch  his  hat  to  the 
agent  and  pay  his  rent  when  he  can !  * 

With  the  cardinal  blunder  of  a  tenancy 

from    year  to  year  we    might    leave    this 

scheme  of  agricultural  improvement,  which 

one    farmer   only    dared    to    objict    to    at 

a  public  meeting  with   a  laodlurd   in   the 

chair,  and  not  one  ventured  to  di»-cui=;  in  the 

committee  appointed  to  consider  it.    But  on 

a  bread  and  cheese  queption,  even  nt  the  risk 

,  of  fatiguing  our  non-agricultural  friends,  we 

I      •  A  ^culture  iu  Cheshire :    Five  I-^'ttcr.n  from 

•  a  Touaiit  Funncr,  on  Fannors'  AgrccmcntH. 
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must  go  a  little  further,  and  show  how 
Bcriously  the  manufacturer  of  British  food 
will  bii  checked  if  those  tenants  (farmers  who 
really  understaad  the  importance  of  a  sound 
system  of  tenancy)  from  timidity  or  apathy 
leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  red- 
tape  routinist  of  the  legal  profession  ;  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers  excelling  in  forging  fetters 
for  rogu(.>s.  detecting  flaws,  and  pursuing 
debtors,  but  perfectly  innocent  of  the  simple 
means  required  to  develop  intelligence  and 
enterprise  in  agricultaral  pursuits  by  letting 
tenants  alone.  This  la^d-agent  is  not  con- 
tent with  prescribing  a  model  of  cultivation 
to  which  no  independent  farmer  would  sub- 
mit ;  of  forbidding  absolutely  the  cultivation 
of  ccrtiiin  profitable  crops,  and  taxing  the 
tenant  over  and  above  his  rent  with  the 
cartage  of  materials  for  repairs  of  the  land 
lord's  buildings,  with  other  clauses  eqnally 
offensivo  to  the  b(.'st  class  of  tenants,  but  he 
devote?  a  series  of  clauses  to  apportioning 
the  compensation  the  tenant  from  year  to 
year  sluill  receive  if  he  is  ^  silly  as  to  make 
drains,  brdges,  roads,  and  farm-buildings,  or 
other  works  which  it  is  the. part  of  a  land- 
lord to  provide,  as  of  the  farmer  to  find  im- 
plemcufs  for  his  labourers.  The  proportion 
as.««igned  being  about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
under  ihe  real  value,  and  the  intention  being 
evidently  to  transfer  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
landlord  to  tenant  on  most  unfair  terms,  the 
execution  of  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  land ;  for  the  model  lease  under  con- 
sideration gives  the  t»*nant  seven  years  as 
the  value  of  drains,  which  parliament  esti- 
mates to  the  landlord  at  twenty-two. 

When  the  feudal  tenure  prevailed,  the  grant 
of  land  was  a  favour,  and  rent  was  the 
smallest  part  of  the  consideration.  There 
arc  estates  where  the  feudal  feeling  still  pre- 
vails, and  where  the  landlord  is  willing  to 
take  a  rent  less  than  the  value  of  the  land 
for  the  pake  of  political  influence.  There, 
improvements,  clean  enclosures,  and  high 
farming  are  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  such  a 
landlofil  may  be  a  very  kind  man,  but  is 
certainly  no  patriot. 

There  are  other  estates  where  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  tenants  is  of  so  low  an 
order — where  they  are  so  ignorant  and  so 
prejudiced,  that  they  are  not  as  a  body 
to  be  trusted  with  a  lease.  We  have  known 
such  tenantry  in  Cheshire  and  Lanca^ire, 
in  Wales,  in  Kent  and  in  Surrey.  For, 
although  a  lease  is  a  great  security  for  a 
good  tenant,  it  is  no  protection  against  a  bad 
one.  In  such  districts*  the  landlord  must 
make  each  tcnantcy  the  subject  of  a  separate 
bargain,  agree  for  each  tenant's  improvement 
and  only  grant  leases  where  he  can  trust  the 
man.  knowing  that  he  has  both  skill  and 
capital. 

And  if  the  Cheshire  lawyer,  and  the  servile 
speakers  who  followed,  praisin;]?  his  tenantry 
at  will  had  made  agreements  for  term  of  five 
years,  or    leases  for    seven,  fourteen,  and 


twenty-one,  the  rule  and  principle  of  agricnl- 
tural  improvement,  and  tenancy  at  will  the 
unfortunate  exception  rendered  necessary  by 
the  poverty,  ignorance  and  dishonesty  ol 
Cheshire  farmers,  then  the  questions  might 
have  been  left  to  be  debated  as  a  local  qnaml 
between  the  tenants  and  the  legal  bailiff,  to 
whom  they  had  to  do  suit  and  service. 

But  when  it  is  proposed  to  found  the  agrl- 
cultnral  improvement  of  a  country  on  the 
principle  of  encamping  for  a  year,  instead  of 
settling  for  life— on  the  ground  that  Che- 
shiro  is  wet  and  Norfolk  dry ;  that  in  Che- 
shire they  make  cheese,  as  well  as  com 
and  beef,  while  in  Norfolk  they  only  make 
beef,  mutton,  and  corn — we  must  travel 
back,  and  follow  out  the  history  of  Brit- 
ish agriculture  for  the  last  buudred  years. 
And  when  through  local  tradition  and 
scattered  obFcnro  volumes  we  have  the 
change  from  farming  for  mere  existence  to 
the  large  returns  of  modern  times — twenty- 
five  tons  of  tnrnip^  forty-eight  bushels  of 
wheat,  fifty-six  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acte— 
and  stock  in  proportion — one  universal  rale 
will  be  found  to  prevail,  viz.,  long  terms  of 
tenancy. 

The  Lotbians  in  Scotland,  the  Holkham 
Estates  in  Norfolk,  the  Bedford  Estates  in 
Bed!*,  are  the  centres  ftom  which  all  the 
important  agricultural  improvements  of 
this  century  have  spread:  originated,  sup- 
ported, and  propagated  by  the  ioflnence  of 
wise  landlords  who  secure  the  best  class  of 
tenants  by  providing  them  with  the  needful, 
fixed  material  for  farming,  and  showing  them 
a  sure  return  for  their  investment  of  floating 
capital  in  terms  of  years  long  enough  to  work 
the  rotations  of  good  cultivation.  Some  will 
say  rashly — look  to  Lincolnshire — to  the 
Yarborough  Estates,  but  there  the  aheence 
of  a  lease  is  against  the  landlord  and  in  favour 
of  the  tenants.  The  tenants,  few  in  number, 
are  bred  on  the  soil.  They  hold,  virtually, 
for  life.  No  tenant  has  ever  been  dispossessed 
for  pique  or  quarrel.  A  notice  to  quit — rent 
being  paid — is  almost  unknown,  and  the 
custom  of  the  country  secures  compensa- 
tion. 

As  we  have  said,  there  may  be  bad  farming 
with  long  leases,  but  there  can  be  no  good 
farming  without  security  of  tenure  for  t 
full  rotation,  at  least.  With  a  story  we  will 
conclude. 

An  earl,  a  most  liberal  and  intelligent 
landlord,  a  year  or  so  back,  was  looking  it 
a  farm  held  on  a  twenty-one  year's  lease,  of 
which  seven  years  only  were  expired  ;  admir- 
ing the  land,  without  a  weed,  and  heavy 
crops  where  ragged  sheep  starved  in  his 
grandfather's  time.  Turning  to  the  tenant 
he  asked,  '<lIow  is  it  that  without  the  old 
plan  of  naked  fallows  you  yet  have  crops 
every  year  ?  " 

*•  Because,  my  lord.  I  put  In  every  year 
more  than  I  take  out." 

"  And  suppose,"  the  earl  continued,  "  I  was 
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1/  to  d-'cide  not  to  renew  your  lease.  How 
ihoald  you  fallow  then  7  '' 

**  Why.  my  lord,  I  should  save  four  thou- 
nad  poaudB  in  the  last  four  years,  iu 
Imboor  for  cleaning  manures  and  artiflcial 
food,  and  siill  leave  the  land  as  good  as  I 
foond  it!" 

**  Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  earl,  '*  we  must 
always  agree  with  a  good  tenant  five  years 
before  the  lease  runs  out." 

We  commend  this  conversation  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tho  Cheshire  lawyer  and  the 
Cheshire  Squires. 

A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 

▼BITTBW  BT  BIMSBLF. 
IN  FITB  CnJLPTERS.      CUAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

I  GAVE  my  orders  to  the  colourman  and 
nettled  m&ttera  with  my  friend  the  artist  that 
day.  The  next  morning,  before  the  hour  at 
which  I  expected  my  sitter,  having,  just  now 
as  much  Interest  in  the  life  of  Lady  Malkin- 
sbaw  as  Mr.  Batterbury  had  in  her  doath,  I 
went  to  make  kind  inquiries  after  her  lady- 
■hip^s  health.  The  answer  was  most  reassur- 
ing. Lady  Malkinshaw  was  quite  well ;  and 
WOR,  at  that  very  moment,  meritoriously  and 
heartily  engaged  in  eating  her  breakfast.  My 

Froiipecis  being  now  of  the  best  possible  kind, 
felt  encouraged  to  write  once  more  to  my 
father,  telling  him  of  my  fresh  start  in  life, 
and  proposing  a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance. 
I  regret  to  say  that  he  was  so  rude  as  not  to 
answer  my  letter. 

Mr.  Batterbury  was  punctual  to  the  mo- 
ment. He  gave  a  ga;tp  of  relief  when  he  be- 
held me,  full  of  life,  with  my  palette  on  ray 
thamb,  gazing  fondly  on  my  new  canvas. 
*•  That's  right  I  "  he  said.  *•  I  liks  to  see  you 
with  your  mind  composed.  Annabella  would 
have  come  with  me  ;  but  she  has  a  little  head- 
ache this  morning.  She  sends  her  love  and 
best  wishes." 

I  seized  my  chalks  and  began  with  that 
eoDfldence  in  myself  which  has  never  for- 
saken me  in  any  emergency.  Being  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  absolute  dependence 
of  the  art  of  portrait-painting  on  the  art  of 
flattery,  I  determined  to  start  with  mak- 
ing the  mere  outline  of  my  likeness  a 
compliment  to  my  sitter.  It  was  much  easier 
to  resolve  on  doing  this  than  really  to  do  it 
In  the  first  place,  my  h^ind  would  relapse 
into  its  wicked  old  caricaturing  habits.  In 
the  second  place,  ray  brother-in-law's  face 
was  so  Inveterately  and  completely  ugly  as  to 
set  every  artifice  of  pictorial  improvement  at 
flat  defiance.  When  a  man  has  a  nose  an  inch 
long,  with  the  nostrils  set  perpendicularly,  it 
Is  impossible  to  flatter  it, — you  must  either 
change  it  into  a  fancy  nose,  or  resignedly 
acquiesce  in  it.  When  a  man  has  no  percep- 
tible eyelids,  and  when  his  eyes  globularly 
project  so  far  out  of  his  head,  that  you  expect 
to  have  to  pick  them  up  for  him  whenever  you 
W9  him  lean  forward,  how  arc  mortal  fingers 


and  brui>hes  to  diifuse  the  right  compliment- 
ary expression  over  them?  You  must  either 
do  them  the  most  hideous  and  complete 
justice,  or  give  them  up  altogether.  The  late 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A.,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  artful  and  uncompromis- 
ing flatterer  that  ever  smoothed  out  all  the 
natural  characteristic  blemishes  from  a 
sitter's  face;  but  even  that  accomplished 
parasite  would  have  found  Mr.  Batterbury 
too  much  for  him,  and  would  have  been 
driven,  for  the  first  ^ime  in  his  practice  of 
art,  to  the  uncustomary  and  nncourtly 
resource  of  absolutely  painting  a  genuine 
likeness. 

As  for  me  I  put  my  trust  in  Lady  Malkin- 
shaw-s  power  of  living,  and  pourtrayed  tho 
face  of  Mr.  Batterbury  in  all  its  native 
horror.  At  the  same  time,  I  sensibly  guarded 
against  even  the  most  improbable  accidents, 
by  making  him  pay  me  the  fifty  pounds  as  we 
went  on,  by  instalments.  Wo  had  ten  sittings. 
Each  one  of  them  began  with  a  message  from 
Mr.  Batterbury,  giving  me  Annabel  la's  love 
and  apologies  for  not  being  able  to  come  and 
see  me.  Each  one  of  them  ended  with  an 
argument  between  Mr.  Batterbury  and  mo 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  five  pounds  from 
his  pocket  to  mine.  I  came  ofi"  victorious  on 
every  occasion — being  backed  by  the  noble 
behaviour  of  Lady  Malkinshaw,  who  ab- 
stained from  tumbling  down,  and  who  ate  and 
drank,  and  slept,  and  grew  lusty  for  three 
weeks  together.  Vcncrablo  woman!  She 
put  fifty  pounds  into  my  pocket.  I  shall 
think  of  her  with  gratitude  and  respect  to 
the  end  of  my  days. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  sitting  before  my 
completed  portrait,  inwardly  shuddering  over 
the  ugliness  of  it,  a  suffocating  smell  of  mu^k 
was  wafted  into  the  studio;  it  was  followed 
by  a  sound  of  rustling  garments ;  and  that 
again  was  succeeded  by  the  port^onal  appear- 
ance of  my  afiectionate  sister,  with  her  hus- 
band at  her  heels.  Annabella  had  got  to  the 
end  of  her  stock  of  apologies,  and  had  come  to 
see  me. 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  the 
moment  she  entered  the  room.  '*  How  do 
you  do,  Frank  ?  Don't  kiss  me  :  you  smell 
of  paint,  and  I  can't  bear  it." 

I  felt  a  similar  antipathy  to  the  smell  of 
musk,  and  bad  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
kissing  her ;  but  I  was  too  gallant  a  man  to 
say  so  ;  and  I  only  begged  her  to  favour  mo 
by  looking  at  her  husband's  portrait. 

Annabella  glanced  all  around  the  room, 
with  her  handkerchief  still  at  her  nose,  and 
gathered  her  magnificent  silk  dress  close 
about  her  superb  figure  with  her  disengaged 
hand.  "  What  a  horrid  place  I  "  she  said 
faintly  behind  her  handkerchief.  "  Can't  you 
take  some  of  the  paint  away  ?  I'm  sure 
there's  oil  on  the  fioor.  IIow  am  I  to  get 
pa«t  that  nasty  table  with  the  palette  on  it? 
Why  can't  you  bring  the  picture  down  to  the 
carriage,  Frank?     Advancing  a  few  steps, 
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and  looking  siisplcioasly  aboat  her  while  she 
spoke,  her  eyes  fell  on  theohimQeypiece.  Aq 
eaa-dc-cologae  bottle  stood  apon  it,  which  she 
took  up  immediately  with  a  laogalshing  sigh. 

It  coataioed  tarpentine  for  washing  brushes 
in.  Before  I  could  warn  her,  she  had 
sprinkled  herself  absently  with  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle.  In  spite  of  all  the  musk 
that  now  filled  the  room,  the  turpentine 
betrayed  itself  almost  as  soon  as  I  cried 
**  Stop ! ''  Annabclla,  with  a  shriek  of  dis- 
gust, flung  the  bottle  furiously  into  the  fire- 
flace.  Fortunately  it  was  summer  time,  or 
might  have  had  to  echo  the  shriek  with  a 
cry  of  Fire  I 

*•  You  wretch  I  you  brute  I  you  low,  mis- 
chievous, swindling  blackguard  I  "  cried  my 
amiable  sister,  shaking  her  skirts  with  all 
her  might,  *'  you  have  done  this  on  purpose  I 
Don't  tell  me !  I  know  you  have.  What  do 
you  mean  by  pestering  me  to  come  to  this 
dog-kennel  of  a  place  T  "  she  continued,  turn- 
ing fiercely  upon  the  partner  of  her  existence 
and  legitimate  receptacle  of  all  her  super- 
fluous wraih.  '*What  do  you  mean  by 
bringing  me  here,  to  sec  how  you  have  been 
swindled?  Yes,  sir,  swindled!  He  has  no 
more  idea  of  painting  than  you  have.  He 
has  cheated  you  out  of  your  money.  If  he 
was  sttfrviog  to  morrow  he  would  be  the  last 
man  in  England  to  make  away  with  himself, 
— he  is  too  great  a  wretch — he  is  too  vicious 
— he  is  loo  lost  to  all  sense  of  respectability-  - 
he  is  too  much  of  a  discredit  to  his  family. 
Take  me  away  I  Give  mo  your  arm  directly  I 
I  told  yon  not  to  go  near  him  from  the  first. 
This  is  what  comes  of  your  horrid  fondness 
for  money.  What  is  three  thousand  pounds 
to  you?  My  dress  is  ruined.  My  shawl's 
spoilt.  He  die !  If  the  old  woman  lives  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  wonH  die.  Give 
me  your  arm.  No  I  Go  to  my  father.  My 
nerves  are  torn  to  pieces.  I'm  giddy,  faint, 
sick— sick,  Mr.  Batterbury  I  I  want  advice. 
Give  me  your  arm.  Go  to  my  father.  Take 
me  away.  Call  the  carriage."  Here  she 
became  hysterical,  and  vanished,  leaving  a 
mixed  odour  of  musk  and  turpentine  behind 
her,  which  preserved  the  memory  of  her  visit 
for  nearly  a  week  afterwards. 

"  Another  scene  in  the  drama  of  my  life 
seems  likely  to  close  in  before  long."  thought 
I.  "No  chance  now  of  getting  my  amiable 
sister  to  patronise  struggling  genius.  Do 
I  know  of  anybody  else  who  will  sit  to 
me  ?  No,  not  a  soul.  Having  thus  no  por- 
traits of  other  people  to  paint,  what  is  It  my 
duty,  as  a  neglected  artist,  to  do  next? 
Clearly  to  take  a  portrait  of  myself. 

I  did  so,  making  my  own  likeness  quite  a 
pleasant  relief  to  the  ugliness  of  my  brpther- 
iu-law'fl.  It  was  my  intention  to  send  both 
portraits  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
to  get  cuAtom.  and  show  the  public  generally 
what  I  could  do.  I  knew  the  institution 
with  which  I  had  to  deal,  and  called  my  own 
likeness,  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman.    That  dex- 


terous appeal  to  the  tendcrest  feelings  of  my 
distinguished  countrymen  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. The  portrait  of  Mr.  Batterbury 
(much  the  more  carefully  painted  picture  of 
the  two)  was  summarily  turned  out.  The 
Portrait  of  a  Nobleman  was  politely  reserved 
to  be  hung  up.  if  the  Royal  Academicians 
could  possibly  find  room  for  it.  They  could 
not.  So  that  picture  also  vanished  back  into 
the  obscurity  of  the  artist's  easel.  Weak  4nd 
well-meaning  people  would  have  desponded 
under  these  circumstances ;  but  your  genuine 
Rogue  is  a  man  of  elastic  temperament,  not 
easily  compressible  under  any  pressure  of 
disaster.  I  sent  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Batter- 
bury to  the  house  of  that  distinguished  patron, 
and  the  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman  to  the  pawn- 
broker's. After  this  I  had  plenty  of  elbow- 
room  in  the  studio,  and  could  walk  up  and 
down  briskly,  smoking  my  pipe,  and  thinking 
about  what  I  should  do  next.  ^ 

I  had  observed  that  the  generous  friend 
and  vagabond  brother  artist,  whose  lodger  I 
now  was,  never  seemed  to  be  in  ab^'olute 
want  of  money  ;  and  yet  the  walls  of  his 
studio  informed  me  that  nobody  bought  his 
pictures.  There  hung  all  his  great  works, 
rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  ne- 
glected by  the  patrons  of  Art;  and  there, 
nevertheless,  was  he,  blithely  plying  the 
bruifh  among  them,  not  rich.  It  is  true,  bat 
certainly  never  without  money  enough  in  his 
pocket  for  the  supply  of  all  his  modest  wants. 
Where  did  he  find  his  resources?  I  deter- 
mined to  ask  him  the  question  the  very  next 
time  he  came  to  the  studio. 

*'  Dick,''  said  I,  (we  called  each  other  by  our 
Christian  names)  "where  do  you  get  your 
money  ? " 

"•  Frank,"  said  he, ''  what  makes  you  ask 
that  question  ?  " 

"  >feccssity,"  I  replied.  "  My  stock  of  mo- 
ney is  decreasing,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
replenish  it.  My  pictures  have  been  turned 
out  of  the  exhibition-rooms ;  nobody  comes 
to  sit  to  me  ;  I  can*t  make  a  farthing  ;  and  I 
must  try  another  line  in  the  Arts,  or  leave 
your  studio.  We  are  old  friends  now.  I've 
paid  you  honestly  week  by  week  ;  and  if  you 
can  oblige  me,  I  think  you  ought.  You  earn 
money  somehow.    Why  can't  f  ?  " 

"  Are  you  at  all  particular?"  asked  Dick. 

"Not  in  the  least?  "said  I. 

Dick  nodded,  and  looked  pleased  ;  handed 
me  my  hat,  and  put  ou  his  own. 

"  You  are  just  the  sort  of  man  I  like,"  said 
he,  **  and  I  would  sooner  trust  you  than. any- 
one else  I  know.  You  ask  how  I  contrive  to 
earn  money,  seeing  that  -all  mv  pictures  are 
still  in  my  own  possession.  My  dear  fellow, 
whenever  my  pockets  are  empty,  and  I  want 
a  ten-pound  note  to  put  into  them,  I  make  an 
Old  Master." 

I  stared  hard  at  him,  not  at  first  quite 
understanding  what  he  meant. 

'*  The  Old  Ma<«ter  I  can  make  best,  conti- 
nued Dick,  *'  is  Claude  Lorraine,  whom  you 
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any  h:ive  beard  of  occasionally  as  a  famous 
paiuter  of  clasMcal  landscapes.  1  donH  exactly 
knov  (lip  has  been  dead  so  long)  how  many 
picluros  h<^  turned  out,  from  fin^t  to  lai^t ; 
bat  we  will  say.  for  the  pake  of  argument, 
five  hundred.  Not  five  of  these  are  offered 
for  rale,  perhaps,  in  the  conrse  of  five  years. 
Eolightontd  collectors  of  old  pictures  pour 
{ato  the  mark'it  by  fiftiL's.  while  ppecimeus  of 
Claude,  or  of  any  other  Old  .Master  you 
like  to  mention,  only  dribble  in  by  ones  and 
twos.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Are  nnofiendinj?  owners  of  gal- 
leries iohc  subjected  to  disappointment?  Or 
are  the  works  of  Claude,  and  the  other 
fellows,  to  be  benevolently  increased  in 
number,  to  supply  the  wants  of  pert^ons  of 
taste  and  quality?  No  man  of  hnmanity 
but  mn«t  lean  to' the  latter  alternative.  The 
collectors,  observe,  don't  know  anything 
about  it — they  buy  Claude  (to  take  an  iu- 
iktance  from  my  own  practice)  as  they  buy  all 
the  other  Old 'Masters,  Ikcjiufc  of  his  reputa- 
tion, not  because  of  the  pleasure  thoy  get 
from  hia  works.  Give  Ibem  a  picture  with  a 
good  large  ruin,  fancy  trees,  prancing  ny  mplis. 
and  a  watery  sky  j  dirty  it  down  d^'xterously 
to  tbs  right  pitch  ;  put  it  in  an  old  frame  : 
call  it  a  Claude  ;  and  the  sphere  of  the  Old 
Master  is  enlarged,  the  collector  is  deli.q:lited. 
the  picture-dealer  is  enriched,  and  the  ne- 
glectful modern  artist  claps  a  joyful  hand  on 
a  well-filled  pocket.  Some  men  have  a  knack 
at  making  Kembrandts.  others  have  a  turn 
for  Raphaels,  Titians.  Cuyp-*,  Watte:ins.  and 
the  re*:t  of  them.  Anyhow,  we  are  all  made 
happy — all  pleased  with  c:\ch  other— all 
lieovtited  alike.  Kindn^-F:^  is  propa.^ated. 
and  money  is  di-^p-^rsod.  C«^mo  along,  my 
boy.  and  make  an  Old  Mister  !'* 

lie  ltd  the  way  info  the  street,  as  he  spoke. 
I  fell  the  irresi.stible  force  of  his  lo^ic.  I 
nympatbised  with  the  ardent  philanthropy  of 
his  motives.  I  burned  with  a  noble  ambition 
to  extend  the  sperc  of  the  Old  Masters.  In 
Ehorf.  I  took  the  tide  at  the  flood,  and  fol- 
lowed Dick. 

"We  plunged  into  some  by-street',  struckoff 
sharp  loto  a  ef'-'irt,  and  entVrrd  a  house  hj  a 
back-door.  A  little  old  gentleman  in  a  black 
relvet  dre??ing-p:own  m».t  us  in  the  pa«ivige. 
IMck  inslautly  pre>«!fnt».d  me  :  *•  Mr.  Frank 
Softly— Mr.  Ishmael  Pickup.''  Th-  little  old 
gentleman  j-tar-d  at  m-j  diptrustluUy.  I 
bow4d  t«>  him  \v;ih  that  inexorable  politeness 
which  I  fir-t  l-.-arried  und-  r  the  i:i>!nictivafist 
of  G'.MUleraan  Jones,  a::d  wjj'ch  no  force  of 
adverse  circum-tancs  \\.\<  "vr  availed  to 
miti;:ate  in  afi-r  lif".  ?.(r.  I-hina»"l  Pickup 
followed  my  bid.  Th"ie  i-  not  the  least 
need  to  d •'.'>(' rl^'-,'  him — he  was  a  Jew. 

*'Oo  into  tl;*  front  show-room,  and  look  at 
tbe  pictun"*.  while  I  speak  to  Mr.  Pickup," 
said  Dick.  f;'.:niliarly  throwin:^  open  a  door, 
and  pM'-^j".:::,':.!"  into  a  kind  of  gallery  l>eyond. 
I  fo'rvl  my-«jlf  <{ulre  alone,  surrounded  by 
modern -antique  pictures  of  all  schools  and 


sizes,  of  all  degrees  of  dirt  and  dulness.  with 
all  the  names  of  all  the  famous  Old  Masters 
from  Titian  to  Tenicrs.  inscribed  on  their 
frames.  A  *•  pearly  little  gem,"  by  Claude, 
with  a  ticket  marked  ''Sold,'-  stuck  into  the 
frame,  particularly  attracted  my  attention. 
It  wjw  l)ick's  last  ten-pound  job ;  and  it  did 
credit  to  the  youthful  master's  abilities  as 
a  workman-like  maker  of  Claudes. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  since  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing,  the  business  of  gentle- 
men of  Mr.  Pickup'S  class  has  rather  fallen 
off,  and  that  there  are  dealers  in  pictures, 
now-a-days,  who  are  as  just  and  honourable 
men  as  can  be  found  in  any  profession  or  call- 
ing, anywhere  under  the  »-un.  This  change, 
which  I  report  with  sincerity  and  reflect  on 
with  amazement,  is.  as  I  suspect,  mainly  the 
result  of  ceiiain  wholesale,  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  position  of  contemporary  Art. 
which  have  necessitated  improvements  and 
alterations  in  the  business  of  dealing.  In  my 
time,  the  encouragcrs  of  modern  painting 
were  liiniti'd  iti  number  to  a  few  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  ancient  lineage,  who.  in 
matters  of  taste,  at  least,  never  pre.-umed  to 
think  for  themselves.  They  either  inherited 
or  bou;;ht  a  gallery  more  or  less  full  of  old 
pictures.  It  was  as  much  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion to  put  their  faith  in  these  on  hearsay 
evidence,  as  to  put  their  faith  in  King.  Lords 
and  Commons.  It  was  an  article  of  their 
creed  to  beli'?ve  that  the  dead  painters  were 
the  great  mi'n,  and  that,  the  more  the  living 
painters  imitated  the  dead,  the  b^.-tter  was 
their  chance  of  becoming  at  some  future  day, 
and  in  a  minor  degree,  great  also.  At  certain 
times  and  seasons,  these  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men self-distrustfully  strayed  into  the  paint- 
ing-room of  a  modern  artist,  sclf-dlstrusttully 
allowed  themselves  to  be  rather  attracted  by 
his  pictures,  self-distrustfully  bought  one  or 
two  of  them  at  prices  which  would  appear 
so  incredibly  low,  in  there  days,  that  I  really 
cannot  venture  to  quote  thern.  The  picture 
was  sent  home  ;  the  nobleman  or  gentleman 
(almost  always  an  amiable  and  a  hospitable 
man)  would  ask  the  artist  to  his  house  and 
introduce  him  to  the  distinguished  individuals 
who  frequented  it ;  but  would  never  admit  his 
picture,  on  terms  of  equality,  into  the  society, 
even  of  the  second-rate  Old  Masters.  His 
work  was  hung  up  in  any  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  gallery  that  could  b*^  found  ; 
it  had  been  bought  under  protest :  it  was 
admitted  by  sufferance;  its  frcphnesi  and 
brightness  damaged  it  terribly  by  contrast  with 
the  dirtincKJ  and  the  dinginess  of  its  elderly 
predecessors ;  and  its  only  pointi  sel  »cted  for 
praise,  were  tho«e  in  which  it  mort  nearly 
resembled  the  peculiar  mann'»r!.-m  of  some 
Old  Master,  not  those  in  which  it  rosemble*!  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  mistress — Nature. 
The  unfortunate- artist  had  no  court  of  appeal 
that  he  could  turn  to.  Nobody  b'-ne-Ui  the 
nobleman,  or  the  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage, 
so  much  a»  thought  of  buying  a  mo<lern 
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picture.  Nobody  dared  to  whiepcr  that  the 
Art  of  paintiog  had,  iQ  anywise  been  im- 
proved or  worthily  enlarged  in  its  sphere  by 
any  modern  professors;  for  one  nobleman 
who  was  ready  to  buy  one  genuine,  modern 

Eicturc  at  a  small  price,  there  were  twenty  no- 
lemen  ready  to  buy  twenty  more  than  doubt- 
ful old  pictures  at  great  prices.  The  consc- 
quenoe  was,  that  some  of  the  most  famous 
artists  of  the  English  school,  whose  pictures 
are  now  bought  at  auction  sales  for  fabulous 
prices,  were  then  hardly  able  to  make  an  in- 
come. They  were  a  scrupulously  patient  and 
squeamishly  conscientious  body  of  men,  who 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  breaking  into 
a  house,  or  equalising  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  on  the  highway,  by  the  simple 
machinery  of  a  horse  and  pistol,  as  of  making 
Old  Masters  to  order.  They  sat  resignedly 
in  their  lonely  studios,  surrounded  by  unsold 
pictures  which  have  since  been  covered  again 
and  again  with  gold  and  bank-notes  by  eager 
buyers  at  auctions  and  show-rooms,  whose 
money  has  gone  into  other  than  the  painter's 
pockets :  who  have  never  dreamed  that  the 
painter,  had  the  smallest  moral  right  to  a 
farthing  of  it  Year  after  year,  they  still  stood 
up  invincibly,  palette  in  hand,  fighting  the  old 
invariable  battle  of  individual  merit  against 
contemporary  dulness — fighting  bravely,  pa- 
tiently, independently  ;  and  leaving  to  Mr. 
Pickup  and  his  pupils  a  complete  monopoly 
of  all  the  profit  which  could  be  extracted,  in 
their  line  of  business,  from  the  feebly-buttoned 
pocket  of  the  patron,  and  the  inexhaustible 
credulity  of  the  connoisseur. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  Traders  and 
makers  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  have 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  picture-world, 
never  dreamt  of  by  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  ancient  lineage,  and  consistently  pro- 
tested against  to  this  day  by  the  very  few  of 
them^v'ho  still  remain  alive.  The  daring  inno- 
vators started  with  the  new  notion  of  buying  a 
picture  which  they  themselves  could  admire 
and  appreciate,  and  for  the  genuinciicKs  of 
which  the  artist  was  still  living  to  vouclu  These 
rough  and  ready  customers  were  not  to  be 
led  by  rules  or  frightened  by  precedent**. 
They  were  not  to  be  easily  imposed  upon, 
for  the  article  they  wanted  was  not  to  be 
easily  counterfeited.  Sturdily  holding  to  their 
own  opinions,  they  thought  incessant  repeti- 
tions of  Saints,  Martyrs,  and  Holy  Families, 
monotonous  and  uninteresting, — and  said  fo. 
They  thought  little  pictures  of  ugly  Dutch- 
women scouring  pots,  and  drunken  Dutchmen 
playing  cards,  dirty  and  dear  at  the  price 
— and  said  so.  Thoy  saw  that  trees  were 
green  in  nature,  and  brown  in  the  Old  Masters, 
and  they  thought  tlie  latter  colour  not  an  im- 
provem»'nt  on  the  former, — and  said  so.  They 
wanted  interesting  subjects ;  variety,  resem- 
blance to  nature  ;  genuineness  of  the  article, 
and  fresh  paint ;  they  had  no  ancestors  whose 
feelings,  as  founders  of  galleries,  it  waa  neces- 
sary to  consult ;  no  critical  gentlemen  and 


writers  of  valuable  works  to  snub  them 
when  they  were  in  Fpirits ;  nothing  to  lead 
them  by  the  nose  but  their  own  Bhrcwdness, 
their  own  interests,  and  their  owa  tastes — so 
they  turned  their  backs  valiantly  on  the  Old 
Masters,  and  marched  off  in  a  body  to  the 
living  men.  From  that  time  good  modera 
pictures  have  risen  in  the  scale  ;  even  tm 
articles  of  commerce  and  safe  investments 
for  money,  they  have  now  (as  some  disinter- 
ested collectors  who  dine  at  certain  annual 
dinners  I  know  of,  can  testify)  distanced  the 
old  pictures  in  the  race.  The  modern  painters 
who  have  survived  the  brunt  of  the  bat- 
tle, have  lived  to  see  pictures  for  which 
they  once  asked  hundreds,  selling  for 
thousands,  and  the  youn^  generation  mak- 
ing incomes  by  the  brush  in  one  year,  which 
it  would  have  costf  tho  old  heroes  of  the 
easel  ten  to  accumulate.  The  posterity 
of  Mr.  Pickup  still  do  a  tolerable  stroke 
of  business  (making  bright,  modern  masters 
for  the  market  which  is  glutted  with  the 
dingy  old  material)  and  will,  probably,  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  multiply  in  the  future : 
the  one  venerable  institution  of  this  world 
which  we  can  safely  count  upon  as  likely  to 
last,  being  the  institution  of  human  folly. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  wise  man  of  tho  reformed 
taste  wants  a  modern  picture,  there  are 
places  for  him  to  go  to  now  where  he  may 
be  sure  of  getting  it  genuine  ;  where,  if  the 
artist  is  not  alive  to  vouch  for  his  work, 
the  facts  at  any  rate  have  not  had  time  to 
die  which  vouch  for  the  dealer  who  sells  it 
In  my  time  matters  were  rather  different  The 
painters  we  throve  by  had  died  long  enough 
as:o  for  pedigrees  to  get  confused,  and  iden- 
tities disputable  ;  and  if  I  had  been  desirous 
of  really  purchasing  a  genuine  Old  Master 
for  myself— speaking  as  a  practical  man — I 
don't  know  where  I  should  have  gone  to  ask 
for  one,  or  whose  judgment  I  could  have 
safely  relied  on  to  guard  me  from  being 
cheated,  before  I  bought  it 

But  while  I  am  tracing  (inontUnc)  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wonderful  Art-revolution  of  these 
modern  times,  I  am  for^rctting  the  calm  and 
corrupt  days  of  old,  and  leaving  myself  un- 
noticed in  Mr.  Ishmacl  Pickup's  Gallery  of 
Art  Let  me  resume  the  unrolling  of  the 
various  folds  of  my  narrative — let  the  Rogue 
return  to  the  Imsinoss  of  roguery. 

I  was  left  for  some  time  alone  in  the  manu- 
factory of  Old  Masters  before  my  friend 
rejoined  me.  When  he  at  last  opened 
the  door  of  the  gallery,  he  approached  me 
confidentially,  and  spoke  in  a  mysterious 
whisper. 

"Pickup  is  suspicious,'^  said  he;  *•  and  I 
have  had  all  the  difficultv  in  tho  world  to 
pavo  your  way  smoothly  lor  you  at  the  out- 
set However,  if  you  can  contrive  to  make 
a  small  Rembrandt,  as  a  specimen,  you  may 
consider  yourself  employed  here  until  further 
notice.  I  am  obliged  to  particularize  Rem- 
brandt, because  he  is  the  only  Old  Master 
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disengaged  at  prcseut.  The  professional  pon- 
tlemau  who  ii^R'd  to  do  him  died  the  other 
day  in  the  Fleet — he  had  a  turn  for  Uem- 
brandtff,  and  can't  be  easily  replaced.  Do  you 
think  yoQ  coald  step  into  his  shoes?  It's  a 
peculiar  gift,  like  an  ear  for  music,  or  a  turn 
for  mathematics.  Of  course  you  will  be  put 
up  to  the  simple  elementary  rules,  and  will 
haye  the  professional  gentleman's  last  Rcm- 
hraadt  as  a  guide ;  the  rest  depends,  my  dear 
friend,  on  your  powers  of  imitation.  Don't 
be  discouraged  by  failures,  but  try  again  and 
again ;  and  mind  you  are  dirty  aud  dark 
enongh.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  light  and  shade  of  Rembrandt— remem- 
ber always  that,  in  your  case,  light  means 
dusky  yellow,  and  shade  dense  black ;  re- 
member that,  and " 

"  No  pay,"  said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Pickup 

behind  me ;  '*qo  pay,  my  dear,  unle5>h  your 

I  Rembrandt  ish  good  enough  to  take  me  in— 

even  me,  Ishmael,  who  dealsh  in  pictersh  and 

knows  what'sh  what.-' 

I  agreed  to  everything,  as  I  always  do  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  I  wns  introduced 
to  the  workshop,  and  to  the  eminent  gentle- 
men occupying  it.  My  model  Rembnindt 
was  put  before  me ;  the  simple  elementary 
rules  were  explained ;  and  my  materials  were 
all  placed  under  mv  hands.  Regard  for  the 
lovers  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  for  the  moral 
wellbeing  of  society,  forbids  me  to  be  par- 
ticular about  the  nature  of  my  labour:^,  or  to 
go  into  dangerous  detail  on  the  subject  of  my 
flnt  failures  and  my  subsequent  success.  I 
may,  however,  harmlessly  admit  that  my 
Rembrandt  was  to  be  of  the  small  or  cabin<*t 
size,  and  that,  as  there  was  a  run  on  Hurgo- 
masters  just  then,  my  subject  wns  naturally 
to  be  of  the  Burgomaster  sort.  Three  parts  of 
my  picture  consisted  entirely  of  ditferent 
shades  of  dirty  brown  and  black ;  the  fourth 
being  composed  of  a  ray  of  yellow  light  fall- 
ing upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  atreacle-colour- 
I  ed  old  man.  A  dim  glimpse  of  a  hand,  and  a 
j  faint  suggestion  of  Komething  like  a  brass 
Vashhand  basin,  completed  the  job,  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Pickup,  and  which 
was  described  in  the  catalogue  as,  "  A  Burgo- 
master at  Breakfast.  Originally  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mynheer  Van  Grubb,  Amsterdam. 
A  rare  example  of  the  mast'.T.  Not  engravnd. 
The  chair'oficuro  in  this  extraordinary  work 
Is  of  a  truly  sublime  character.  Price,  Two 
Hundred  Guineas.-*  I  got  five  pounds  ifor  it. 
I  suppose  Mr.  Pickup  got  one.  ninety-five. 

This  was  perhaps  not  very  encoura;j:ing  as 
a  beginning,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
But  I  was  to  g»rt  tive  pounds  more,  if  my 
Rembrandt  sold  within  a  given  time.  It  sold 
a  week  after  it  was  in  a  fit  state  to  l>c  trusted 
in  the  show-room.  I  got  my  money,  and 
began  enthusiastically  on  another  Rembrandt 
—A  Burgoma.stcrV  Wife  Poking  the  Fire. 
I  Last  tim«».  the  chair'oscuro  of  the  master  had 
been  yf-llow  and  black,  this  time  it  was  to  h** 
kA  and  black.  I  had  the  pleasantcst  pos.sible 
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anticipations  of  the  result,  and  so  hud  Mr. 
Pickup,  when  an  unexpected  catastrophe  hap- 
pened, which  shut  up  the  shop  and  abruptly 
terminated  my  experience  as  a  maker  of  Old 
Masters. 

•*  The  Burgomaster's  Breakfast "  had  been 
sold  to  a  new  customer,  a  venerable  connois- 
seur, blessed  with  a  great  fortune  and  a  largo 
picture-gallery.  The  old  gentlemau  was  in 
raptures  with  the  picture — with  its  tone,  witli 
its  breadth,  with  its  grand  feeling  for  effect, 
with  its  simple  treatment  of  detail.  It  wanted 
nothing,  in  his  opinion,  but  u  little  cleaning. 
Mr.  Pickup  knew  the  raw  and  ticklish  state 
of  the  surface,  however,  far  too  well,  to  allow 
of  even  an  attempt  at  performing  this  process, 
and  solemnly  asserted,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  no  cleansing  preparation  which  could  IjQ 
used  on  the  Rembrandt  without  danger  of 
**  fiaying  off  the  last  exquisite  glazings  of  the 
immortal  master's  brush."  The  old  gentleman 
was  quite  satisfied  with  this  reason  for  not 
cleaning  the  Burgomaster,  and  took  away  his 
purchase  iu  his  own  carriage  on  the  spot.  For 
three  weeks  wc  heard  nothing  more  of  him. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  Ilobrew  friend  of 
Mr.  Pickup,  employed  iu  a  lawyer's  office,  ter- 
rified us  all  by  the  information  that  a  gentle- 
man related  to  our  venerable  connoisseur  had 
seen  the  Rembrandt,  had  pronounced  it  to  be 
an  impudent  counterfeit,  and  had  engaged  on 
his  own  account  to  have  the  picture  tested  in 
a  court  of  law,  and  to  charge  the  seller  and 
maker  thereof  with  conspiring  to  obtain 
money  under  false  pretences.  Mr.  Pickup  and 
I  looked  at  each  other  with  very  blank  faces 
on  receiving  this  agreeable  piece  of  news. 
What  was  to  be  done?  I  recovered  the  full 
use  of  my  faculties  first ;  ond  I  was  the  nmn 
who  solved  that  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, while  the  rest  were  still  utt?rly  bewil- 
dered by  it.  **  Will  you  promise  ma  five  and 
twenty  pound',  in  the  presence  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, if  I  get  you  out  of  this  scrape  ?  "  said 
I  to  my  terrified  employer.  Ishmael  Pickup 
wrung  his  dirty  hands,  and  answered,  '*  Yesli, 
my  dear  I " 

Our  informant  in  this  awkward  matter  was 
employed  ic  the  oflBce  of  the  lawyers  who 
were  to  have  the  conducting  of  the  case 
against  us ;  and  he  was  able  to  tell  me  some 
of  the  things  I  most  wanted  to  know  in  rela- 
tion to  the  picture.  I  found  out  frrtm  him 
that  the  Rembrandt  was  still  in  our  custom- 
er's po:^*ssioa.  The  old  gentleman  had  con- 
sented to  the  question  of  its  genuineness  Iwing 
tried,  but  had  far  too  high  an  idea  of  his  own 
knowledge  as  a  conboisseur  to  inclin*.'  to  the 
opinion  that  he  had  been  taken  in.    His  sus- 

I  piclous  relative  was  not  staying  in  the  hou^e, 
but  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him.  every 

j  day,  in  the  forenoon.    That  was  as  much  as 

I I  wanted  to  know  from  others.  The  rest  de- 
;  pended  on  myself,  on  luck,  time,  human  cre- 
!  dulity,  and  a  smattering  of  chemical  know- 
I  ledge  which  I  hod  acquired  in  the  days  of  my 
I  medical  studies.    I  IcflTthe  conclave  at  the 
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pictare-dcaler^d  forthwith,  and  purchased  at 
the  nearest  druggist's  a  bottle  containing  a 
certain  powerful  liquid,  which  I  decline  to 
particularise  on  high  moral  grounds.  I 
labelled  the  bottle,  **  The  Amsterdam  Cleans- 
ing Compound ; ''  and  I  wrapped  round  it  the 
following  note: — 

*'  Mr.  Pickup's  respectful  complimenta  to  Mr. 
—(let  u»  Bay.  Green).  Is  rojoiccu  to  stnto  that  he 
fmda  himself  uncxiK>ctcdIy  able  to  forward  Jlr. 
Green's  views  relative  to  tho  cleaning  of  The 
Burgomaster's  Breakfast.  The  euclosed  com- 
pound has  ju8t  reached  him  from  Amsterdam. 
It  is  made  from  a  recipe  found  among  the  fiapcrs 
of  Rembrandt  himnelr, — has  been  ui«od  with  the 
most  antoninhing  results  on  the  Mastcr'b  jiic- 
ture«  in  every  gallery  of  Holland,  and  is  now 
being  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  largent  Rem- 
brandt m  Mr.  P*s.  own  collection.  Dirt>ctiona  for 
use :— I-iay  the  picture  flat,  pour  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  over  it  fjontlv,  so  as  to  fl(H>d  the 
entire  surface ;  leave  the  liquid  on  the  surface  for 
MX  hours,  then  wipe  it  off  bnnkly  with  a  soft  cloth 
of  as  large  a  size  as  can  bo  conveniently  used. 
The  effeqt  will  bo  the  most  wonderful  removal  of 
all  dirt,  and  a  complete  and  brilliant  metamor- 
phosis of  the  present  dingy  surface  of  the  picture." 

I  left  this  note  and  the  bottle  myself  at  two 
o'clock  that  day ;  then  went  home,  and  con- 
fidently awaited  the  result. 

The  next  morning  our  friend  from  the 
office  called,  announcing  himself  by  a  burst 
of  laughter  outside  the  door.  Mr.  Green  bad 
implicitly  followed  the  directions  in  the  let- 
ter the  moment  he  received  it — had  allowed 
the  ''Amsterdam  Cleansing  Compound-'  to- 
remain  on  the  Rembrandt  until  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening — had  called  for  the  Foftest 
linen  cloth  in  the  whole  house — and  had  then, 
with  his  own  venerable  bands,  carefully  wiped 
off  the  Compound,  and  with  it  the  whole 
surface  of  the  picture  I  The  brown,  the 
black,  the  Burgomaster,  the  breakfa.«t,  and 
the  ray  of  yellow  light,  all  came  clean  off 
together  in  considerably  less  than  a  minute 
of  time.  If  the  picture  was  brought 
into  court  now,  the  evidence  it  could  give 
against  us  was  limited  to  a  bit  of  plain 
panel,  and  a  mass  of  black  pulp  rolled  up  in 
a  duster. 

Our  line  of  defence  was,  of  course,  that 
the  Compound  had  been  improperly  used. 
For  the  rest,  we  relied  with  well-placed  con- 
fidence on  the  want  of  evidence  against  us. 
Mr.  Pickup  wisely  closed  his  shop  for  awhile, 
and  went  off  to  the  continent  to  ransack  the 
foreign  galleries.  I  received  my  five  and 
twenty  pounds,  rubbed  out  the  beginning  of 
my  second  Rembrandt,  closed  the  back  door 
of  the  workshop  behind  me,  and  there  was 
another  scone  of  my  life  at  an  end.  No  mat- 
tor  !  I  could  still  pace  the  pavement  with 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  was  just  as  ready 
as  ever  to  begin  the  w^orld  again  for  the  fifth 
time. 

My  first  visit  of  ceremony  and  gratitude 
combined  was  to  the  studio  of  my  excellent 
artist-friend,  whom  I  have  already  presented 
to  the  reader  under  the  sympathetic  name  of 


'*  Dick.-'  He  greeted  me  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand.  It  was  addressed  to  mc — It  had  been 
left  at  the  studio  a  few  days  since;  and 
(marvel  of  all  marvels!)  the  handwriting 
was  Mr.  Battcrbury's.  Had  this  philan- 
thropic man  not  done  befriending  me  e?en 
yet  ?  Were  there  any  present  or  prospeettre 
advantages  to  be  got  out  of  him  Btill  T  Rend 
his  letter,  and  judge  : 

'•  Sir,— Although  you  have  forfeited  by  yonr 
ungcnllemonly  conduct  towards  myself,  and  yoor 
heartlessly  mischievous  reception  of  my  dear  wife, 
all  claim  upon  you  the  forbearance  of  the  most 
forbearing  of  your  relatives,  I  am  disposed,  from 
motives  of  regard  for  the  tranquillity  of  Mnu  Bat- 
ter1)ury'H  familv,  and  of  sheer  good-nature  lo  te 
as  I  am  myetclr  concerned,  to  afford  yon  one  more 
chance  of* retrieving  your  position  by  loading! 
rertpci'tnblc  lifo.  Tho'situation  I  am/enabled  to 
offiir  you  is  that  of  secretary  to  a  now  literary 
and  Sinentific  Inptitution,  about  to  be  opesied  in 
the  town  of  Duskydalc,  near  which  neigbbonrhood 
I  ]H>s8et«9,  as  yon  must  bo  aware,  some  landed  pro- 
]icrty.  The  o'fficc  liaB  been  placed  at  m^  dlBpoiuI, 
OS  vice  president  of  the  new  Institution.  Tho 
ftnlar^'  in  fifty  pounds  a-ycnr,  with  apartments  on 
tho  attic-floor  of  the  building.  The  duties  tve 
various,  and  will  bo  explaiiK'd  to  you  by  the 
local  commit  toe,  if  you  choose  to  present  yoanolf 
to  them  with  the  enclosed  letter  of  introdocfioBi 
After  tlie  unscrujmlous  manner  in  which  you  hire 
impoHod  on  my  liberality  by  deceiving  me  into 
giving  you  fitly  mninds  for  an  andocioas  carica- 
ture of  inypelf  w^ich  it  is  impossible  to  hang  op 
in  any  room  of  the  house,  I  think  this  instance  of  | 
my  fi')rpiving  dlH]M>sition  still  to  befriend  you,  af- 
ter nil  that  hfts  happeuMl,  ought  to  appeal  to  any  |: 
better  fc-clinf^B  that  you  may  still  havo  left,  and  : 
revive  tho  lon^  dt»nn«nt  emotions  of  repentance  : 
and  *»elfropronch,  when  you  think  on  your  obe- 
(liont  servant,  Daniel  Battcrburj'."  | 

Bless  me  I    What  a  long-winded  style,  and   ■ 
what  a  fuss  about  fifty  pounda  a-ycar,  and  a   l; 
bod  in  an  attic!    These  were  naturally  the  | 
first  emotions  which  Mr.  Batterbury's  letter  i, 
produced  in  me.    What  was  his  real  motive 
for  writing  it  ?    I  hope  nobody  will  do  mo  so  | 
great  an  injustice  as  to  suppose  that  I  besi-    j 
tated  for  one  instant  about  the  way  of  finding 
that  out.    Of  course,  I  started  off  directly  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  Lady  Malkinebaw. 

"Much  better,  sir,''  answered  mj  grand- 
mother's venerable  butler,  wiping  his  lips 
carefully  before  he  spoke ;  "  her  ladyship^B 
health  has  been  much  improved  since  her 
accident.'' 

"Accident!"  I  exclaimed.  "What,  an- 
other? Lately?  Stairs  again?" 

"  No,  sir ;  the  drawing-room  window,  this 
time,"  answered  the  butler  with  semi-tipey 
gravity.  "  Iler  ladyship's  sight  having  beeir^ 
defective  of  late  years,  occasions  her  sooM^ 
difliculty  in  calculating  distances.  Three 
days  ago,  her  ladyship  went  to  look  out  of 
window,  and,  miscalculating  the  distance — " 
Here  the  butler,  with  a  fine  dramatic  feeling 
for  telling  a  story,  stopped  just  before  the 
climax  of  the  narrative,  and  looked  me  in 
the  face  with  an  expref^ion  of  the  deepest 
sympathy. 
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"  And  miscalculating  the  distance  ?"  I  re- 
peated, impatiently. 

**  Pat  her  bead  through  a  pane  of  glass,- ' 
said  the  butler,  in  a  soft  voice  suited  to  the 
pathetic  nature  of  the  communication.  "  By 
inreat  good  fortune  her  ladyship  hod  been 
dressed  for  the  day,  and  had  got  ner  turban 
on.  This  saved  her  ladyship's  head.  But  her 
ladyship's  neck,  sir,  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
A  bit  of  the  broken  glass  wounded  it  within 
half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  carottv  artery,'^ 
(meaning  probably,  carotid,)  "  I  heard  the 
medical  gentlemen  say.  and  shall  never  forget 
it  to  my  dying  day,  that  her  lodyship^s  life 
had  been  saved  by  a  hair's-breadtb.  As  it 
was,  the  blood  lost  (the  medical  gentleman 
■aid  that,  too,  sir)  was  accidentally  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit,  being  apopleptic.  in 
the  way  of  clearing  out  the  system.  Her 
ladyship's  appetite  has  been  improved  ever 
since — the  carriage  is  out  airing  of  her  at  this 
very  moment — likewise,  she  takes  the  foot- 
man's arm  and  the  maid's  up  and  down  stairs 
now,  which  she  never  would  hear  of  before 
this  last  accident.  *I  feel  ten  years 
yoongcr '  (those  -were  her  ladyship's  own 
words  to  me,  this  very  day)  I  feel  ten 
years,  yonnger,  Yolkins,  since  I  broke  the 
drawing-room  window.'  And  her  ladyship 
looks  it  1  " 

No  doubt.  Here  was  the  key  to  Mr.  Bat- 
terbury's  letter  of  forgiveness.  His  chance 
of  receiving  the  legacy  looked  now  farther  off 
than  ever  :  he  could  not  feel  the  same  confi- 
dence as  his  wife  in  my  power  of  living  down 
any  amoant  of  starvation  and  adversity; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  quite  ready  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  promoting  my 
precious  personal  welfare  and  security,  of 
which  he  could  avidl  himself,  without  spend- 
ing a  farthing  of  money.  I  eaw  it  all  clearly, 
and  admired  the  hereditary  toughness  of  the 
tfalkinshaw  family  more  gratefully  than 
ever.  What  should  1  do  ?  Go  to  Dusky- 
dale?  Why  not?  I  had  no  particular 
engagements  j  I  was  ready  for  a  change  ; 
and  1  was  curious  to  see  what  sort  of  thing  a 
Literary  and  Scientific  lastltution  might  be. 
I  had  only  to  pack  up  my  trap?,  write  a  letter 
of  contrition  and  civility  to  Mr.  Batterbury, 
and  then — ^hey  for  Duskydalc  I 

I  got  to  my  new  destination  the  next  day, 
presented  my  credentials,  gave  myself  the 
Toll  advantage  of  my  high  connections,  and 
WIS  received  with  enthusiasm  and  distinction. 
I  found  the  new  Institution  torn  by  internal 
•chUnn,  even  lM.'fore  it  was  opened  to  the 

Sblic.  Two  fractions  governed  it — a  grave 
^tion  and  a  gay  faction.  Two  questions 
aji^tated  it  ;  the  firvt  referring  to  the  pro- 
prietvof  celebrating  the  opening  season  by  a 
public  ball,  and  the  second  to  the  expediency 
of  admitting  novels  into  the  library.  The 
srim  Puritan  interest  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood wa»»,  of  course,  on  the  grave  side — 
ftgainst  boUi  dancing  and  novels,  as  propa<<ed 
by  local  loo»c  thinkers  and  latitudinarians  of 


every  degree.  I  was  oflScially  introduced  to 
the  debate  at  the  height  of  the  squabble  ;  and 
found  myself  one  of  a  large  party,  in  a  small 
room,  sitting  round  a  long  table,  each  man  of 
us  with  a  new  pewter  inkstand,  a  new  quill- 
pen,  and  a  clean  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  be- 
fore him.  Seeing  that  everybody  spoke,  I 
got  on  my  legs  along  with  the  rest,  and  made 
a  slashing  speech  on  the  loose-thinking  side. 
1  was  followed  by  the  leader  of  the  grim 
faction^an  unlicked  curate  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  **  If  there  were,  so  to  speak,  no 
other  reason  against  dancing,"  said  my 
reverend  opponent,  "  there  is  one  unanswer- 
able objection  to  it.  Gentlemen  !  John  the 
Baptist  lost  his  head  through  dancing  ?" 

Every  man  of  the  grim  faction  hammered 
delightedly  on  the  table,  as  that  formidable 
argument  was  produced  ;  and  the  curate 
sat  down  in  triumph.  I  jumped  up  '  to 
reply,  amid  the  counter-cheering  of  the 
loose-thinkers;  but  before  I  could  say  a 
word,  the  President  of  the  Institution  and 
the  rector  of  the  parish  came  into  the  room. 
They  were  both  men  of  authority,  men  of 
sense,  and  fathers  of  charming  daughters, 
and  they  turned  the  scale  on  the  right  side  in 
no  time.  The  question  relating  to  the  ad- 
mission of  novels  was  postponed,  and  the 
question  of  dancing  or  no  dancing  was  put  to 
tne  vote  on  the  spot.  The  President,  the 
rector,  and  myself,  the  three  handsomest 
and  highest-bred  men  in  the  assembly,  led 
the  way  on  the  liberal  side,  waggishly  warn- 
ing all  gallant  gentlemen  present  to  beware 
of  disappointing  the  young  ladies.  This 
decided  the  waverers,  and  the  waverers 
decided  the  majority.  My  first  business,  as 
secretary,  was  the  drawing  out  of  a  model 
card  of  admission  to  the  ball. 

My  next  occupation  was  to  look  at  the 
rooms  provided  for  me.  The  Duskydale 
Institution  occupied  a  badly-repaired  ten- 
roomed  house,  with  a  great  flimsy  saloon 
built  at  one  side  of  it,  smelling  of  paint 
and  damp  plaster,  and  called  the  Lecture 
Theatre.  It  was  the  chilliest,  ugliest, 
emptiest,  gloomiest  place  I  ever  entered  in 
my  life  ;  the  idea  of  doing  anything  but 
sitting  down  and  crying  in  it  seemed  to  me 
quite  preposterous  ;  but  the  committee  took 
a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  praised 
the  Lecture  Theatre  as  a  perfect  ball-room. 
The  Secretary's  apartments  were  two  gar- 
rets, asserting  themselves  in  the  most  bare- 
faced manner,  without  an  attempt  at  dis- 
guise. If  I  had  intended  to  do  more  than 
earn  my  first  quarter's  salary,  I  should  have 
complained.  But  as  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  remaining  at  Duskydale.  I  could 
afford  to  establish  a  reputation  for  amiability 
by  saying  nothing.  **IIave  you  seen  Mr. 
Softly,  the  new  Secretary  ?  A  most  distin- 
guished person,  and  quite  an  acquisition  to 
the  neighbourhood.''  Such  was  the  popular 
opinion  of  me  among  the  young  ladies  and 
I  the  liberal  inhabitants.     "  Have  you  seen 
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Mr.  Softly,  the  new  Secretary  ?  A  worldly, 
vaia-giorioas  young  man.  The  last  person  in 
England  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  new 
Institution.''  Such  was  the  counter-estimate 
of  me  among  the  Puritan  population.  I 
report  both  opinions  quite  disinterestedly. 
There  is  generally  something  to  bo  said  on 
either  side  of  every  question :  and,  as  for 
me,  I  can  always  hold  up  the  scales  im- 
partially, even  when  my  own  character  is  the 
substance  weighing  in  them.  Readers  of 
ancient  history  need  not  be  reminded,  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  there  may  be  Roman  virtue 
even  in  a  Rogue. 

The  objects,  interests,  and  general  business 
of  the  Dnskydale  Institution  were  matters 
with  which  I  never  thought  of  troubling  my- 
self on  assuming  the  duties  of  secretary.  All 
my  energies  were  given  to  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  opening  ball.  I  was  elected 
by  acclamation  to  the  office  of  general 
manager  of  the  entertainments  ;  and  I  did 
my  best  to  deserve  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me,  leaving  literature  and  science,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  advance 
themselves  or  not,  just  as  they  liked.  What- 
ever my  colleagues  may  have  done,  after  I 
left  them,  nobody  at  Dnskydale  can  accuse 
me  of  having  ever  been  accessory  to  the  dis- 
turbing of  quiet  people  with  useful  know- 
led^re.  I  took  the  anluoua  and  universally 
neglected  duty  of  teaching  the  English  people 
how  to  be  amused  entirely  on  my  own 
shoulders,  and  left  the  easy  and  cnstomary 
l>U3iaesa  of  making  them  miserable  to  others. 
My  unhappy  countrymen!  (and  thrice  un- 
happy they  of  the  poorer  sort) — any  man  can 
preach  to  them,  lecture  to  them,  and  form 
them  into  classes— but  where  is  the  man 
wlio  can  get  them  to  amuse  themselves  7 
AnylvKly  may  cram  their  poor  heads ;  but 
who  will  brighten  their  grave  faces?  Don't 
read  story-books  ;  don't  go  to  plays,  don't 
dance  I  Finish  your  long  day's  work  and 
then  intoxicate  your  minds  with  solid  his- 
tory, revel  in  the  too-attractive  luxury  of  the 
lecture- room,  sink  under  the  soft  temptation 
of  classes  for  mutual  instruction  I  How 
many  potent,  grave,  and  reverent  tongues  dis- 
course to  the  popular  ear  in  these  syren 
strains,  and  how  obediently  and  resignedly 
thib  same  weary  popular  ear  listens  ?  What 
if  a  bold  man  spring  up  one  day,  crying  aloud 
in  our  social  wilderness,  "  Play,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  or  you  will  work  yourselves  into  a 
nation  of  automatons  1  Shake  a  loose  leg  to  a 
lively  fiddle  !  Women  of  England  I  drag  the 
lecturer  off  the  rostrum,  and  the  male  mutual 
instructor  out  of  the  class,  and  ease  their 
poor  addled  heads  of  evenings  by  making  them 
dance  and  sing  with  you  I  Accept  no  offer 
from  any  man  who  cannot  be  proved,  for  a 
year  past,  to  have  systematically  lost  his 
dignity  at  least  three  times  a-weck,  after 
office  hours.  You,  daughters  of  Eve,  who  have 
that  wliolesome  love  of  pleasure  which  is  one 
of  the    greatest  adornments  of  the  female 


character,  set  up  a  society  for  the  promotioQ 
of  universal  amusement,  and  save  the  British 
nation  from  the  lamentable  social  oono- 
quences  of  its  own  gravity  I"  Imagine  a 
voice  crying  lustily  after  this  fasldon — ^whii 
sort  of  echoes  would  it  find  ?— Groaiui  T 

I  know  what  sort  of  echoes  my  Toiee 
found.  They  were  so  discouraging  id  bM| 
and  to  the  frivolous  minority  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  that  I  recommended  lowering  the 
price  of  admission,  so  as  to  suit  the  means  of 
any  decent  people  who  were  willing  to  leaye 
oft  money  grubbing  and  tear  themselvei 
from  the  charms  of  useful  recreation  for  one 
evening  at  least.  The  proposition  was  indig- 
nantly negatived  by  the  managers  of  the 
institution.  I  am  so  singularly  sanguine  a 
man  that  I  was  not  to  be  depressed  even  by 
this.  My  next  efforts  to  fill  the  ball-room 
could  not  be  blamed.  I  procured  a  local 
directory,  put  fifty,  tickets  in  my  pocket, 
dressed  myself  in  nankeen  pantaloons  and  a 
sky  blue  coat  (then  the  height  of  fashion), 
and  set  forth  to  tout  for  dancers  among  all  tlM 
members  of  the  genteel  population ;  who  not 
being  notorious  Puritans,  bad  also  not  been 
80  obliging  as  to  take  tickets  for  the  balL 
There  never  was  any  pride  or  badifnlness 
about  me.  I  stick  at  nothing  ^  I  am  as  easy 
and  even-tempered  a  Rogue  as  you  have  met 
with  any  where  since  the  days  of  Gil  Bias. 

My  temperament  being  opposed  to  doing 
anything  with  regularity,  I  opened  the  direc- 
tory at  hazard,  and  determined  to  make  my 
first  call  at  the  first  house  that  caught  my 
eye.  Vallombrosa  Vale  Cottages.  Number* 
One.  Doctor  and  Miss  Knapton.  Very 
good.  I  have  no  preference.  Let  me  sell 
the  first  two  tickets  there.  I  found  the 
place ;  I  opened  the  garden  gate  ;  I  tripped 
up  to  the  door  with  my  accustomed  buoyancy 
and  my  sunny  smile.  I  never  felt  easier  or 
more  careless  ;  and  yet,  at  that  very  moment, 
I  was  rushing  with  headlong  rapidity  to  meet 
my  fate. 

What  fate  ! 

Fate  in  yellow  muslin,  with  black  tair 
curling  down  to  her  waist,  with  large  soft, 
melancholy  brown  eyes,  with  round  dud[y 
cheeks,  with  nimble  white  fingers  working  a 
silk  purse,  with  a  heavenly  blush  and  a  sad 
smile — fate,  in  short,  by  the  name  of  Miss 
Knapton.  Love  takes  various  lengths  of 
time,  I  believe,  to  subjugate  less  impression- 
able men  than  I  am.  I  have  heard  of  cer- 
tain hard  natures  capable  of  holding  oat 
against  fascination  for  a  week.  It  is  incre- 
dible ;  but  I  will  offend  nobody  by  saying 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  In  my  case,  on  my 
word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  lover, 
Miss* Knapton  subjugated  me  in  less  than 
half-a-minute.  When  I  felt  myself  colouring 
as  I  bowed  to  her,  I  knew  that  it  was  all 
over  with  mo.  I  never  blushed  before  in  my 
life.    What  a  very  curious  sensation  it  is  I 

I  saw  her  wave  her  hand,  and  felt  a  greedy 
longing  to  kiss  it.    I  heard  her  say  sweetly 
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and  indicatively,  ''My  father.'^  What  elo- 
qaence  I  The  doctor  was  ia  the  room,  bat 
hia  daughter  bad  dazzled  mc,  and  I  had 
not  seen  him.  I  bowed — I  stammered — 
I  wai  at  a  loss  for  expressions.  O  Cupid ! 
think  of  the  interests  of  the  Dusicydalc 
Institution  I  Chnbbj  tyrant  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  give  me  back  enough  of  my  former 
self  to  sell  two  tickets,  at  least !  She  spoke 
again: 
ij  "The  gentleman  who  is  secretary  to  the 
[I  new  Institation,  I  believe  1  " 
1^^  How  profoundly  true !  She  smiled  upon 
j^lte ;  sh«  saw  the  damage  she  had  done,  and 
{^tenderly  repaired  it.  I  thawed — I  expanded 
'  nnder  the  treatment.  My  faculties  came 
'I  back  to  me.  I  ceased  to  blush  ;  I  explained 
j  my  errand;  I  became  as  agreeable  and  as 
I     gallant  as  ever. 

'\  Her  father  answered.  Having  partially 
recovered  my  senses,  I  was  able  to  observe 
him.  A  tall,  stout  gentleman,  with  impres- 
sive respectability  oozing  out  of  him  at  every 
pore — ^with  a  swelling  outline  of  black- 
wi^tcoated  fttomach,  with  a  lofty  forehead, 
with  a  smooth  double  chin  resting  pulpily 
OQ  a  white  cravat.  Everything  in  harmony 
aboat  him  except  his  eyes,  and  these  were  so 
diarp,  bright,  and  resolute,  that  they  seemed 
to  contradict  the  bland  conventionality  wliich 
orerspread  all  the  rest  of  the  man.  Eyes 
with  wonderful  intelligence  and  sclf-dcpeud- 
ence  in  them  ;  perhaps,  also,  with  something 
a  little  false  in  them,  which  I  might  have  dis- 
covered immediately  nnder  ordinary  circum- 
stances :  but  I  looked  at  the  doctor  through 
the  medium  of  his  daughter,  and  saw  nothing 
of  him  at  the  first  glance  but  his  mcriii^. 

*•  We  are  both  very  much  indebted  to  you, 
sir,  for  your  politeness  in  calling,'-  he  said, 
with  excessive  civility  of  manner.  "  But  our 
stay  at  (his  place  has  drawn  to  an  end.  I 
only  came  here  for  the  re-cstablishmcnt  of 
my  daughter's  health.  She  has  bcneflttcd 
greatly  by  the  change  of  air,  and  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  return  home  to-morrow.  Other- 
wis«e,  we  should  have  gladly  profitted  by 
your  kind  offer  of  tickets  for  the  ball.'' 

Of  course  I  had  one  eye  on  the  young  lady 
while  he  was  speaking.  She  was  looking  at 
her  father,  and  a  strange  sadne.<^s  was  stealing 
over  her  face.  What  did  that  mean?  Dis- 
appointment at  missing  the  ball  ?  No,  it  was 
amnch  deeper  fueling  than  that.  My  curiosity 
was  excited.  I  addressed  a  complimentary 
entreaty  to  the  doctor  not  to  take  his 
daughter  away  from  us.  I  a^^ked  him  to 
reflect  on  the  irreparable  eclipse  that  he 
wonld  be  casting  over  the  Dnskydale  ball- 
room. To  my  amazement,  Mi??i  Knapton 
only  looked  down  gloomily  on  her  work 
while  1  spoke,  and  her  father  laughed  con- 
temptuouHly. 

"  We  are  too  completely  strangers  here," 
he  sivid.  "  for  our  loss  to  be  felt  by  any  one. 
From  all  that  I  can  gather,  pocioty  in  Dnsky- 
dale will  be  glad  to  hear  of  our  departure. 
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Miss  Knapton  looked  more  gloomily  than 
before.  I  protested  against  the  doctor's  la.st 
words.  lie  laughed  again,  with  a  quick, 
distrustful  look,  this  time,  at  his  daughter. 

"  If  you  were  to  mention  my  name  among 
your  respectable  inhabitants,"  he  wont  on, 
with  a  strong,  sneering  emphasis  on  the  word 
respectable,  '*  they  would  most  likely  purse 
up  their  lips  and  look  grave  at  it  Since  I 
gave  up  practice  as  a  physician,  1  have 
engaged  in  chemical  investigations  on  a  large 
scale,  destined.  I  hope,  to  lead  to  some  im- 
portant public  results.  Until  I  arrive  at 
these,  I  am  necessarily  obliged,  in  my  own 
interests,  to  keep  my  experiments  secret,  and 
to  impose  similar  discretion  on  the  workmen 
whom  I  employ.  This  unavoidablii  appear- 
ance of  mystery,  and  the  strictly  retired  life 
which  my  studies  oblige  me  to  load,  olfend 
the  narrow-minded  people  in  my  part  of  the 
county,  close  to  Barkingham ;  and  the  un- 
popularity of  my  pursuits  has  followed  me 
here.  The  general  opinion,  I  believe,  is,  that 
I  am  seeking  by  unholy  arts  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  Plain  man,  as  you  see  me,  I 
Und  myself  getting  quite  the  reputation  of  a 
Doctor  Faustus  in  the  popular  mind.  Even 
educated  people  in  this  very  place  shake  their 
heads  and  pity  my  daughter  Laura  there  for 
living  with  an  alchemical  parent,  within  easy 
smelling  distance  of  an  explosive  laboratory. 
Excessively  absurd,  is  it  not?'' 

It  might  have  been  exces.^^ively  absurd ; 
but  the  lovely  Laura  sat  with  her  eyt^s  on 
her  work,  looking  as  if  it  were  exceiv-ively 
sad,  and  not  giving  her  father  the  fiiinte.'>;t 
answering  smile  when  he  glanced  towards 
her  and  laughed,  as  he  said  his  la^^t  words.  I 
could  not  at  all  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  The 
doctor  talked  of  the  social  consequences  of 
his  chemical  inquiries  as  if  we  were  living  in 
the  middle  ages.  However.  I  wa.s  far  too 
anxious  to  see  the  charming  brown  eyes 
again  to  ask  questions  which  would  be  sure 
to  keep  them  cast  down.  So  I  changed  the 
topic  to  chemistry  in  general ;  and,  to  the 
doctor's  evident  astonishment  and  pleasure, 
told  him  of  my  own  early  studio's  in  the 
science.  This  led  to  the  mention  of  iry  father, 
whose  reputation  had  reached  the  earn  of 
Doctor  Knapton.  As  he  told  me  that,  his 
daughter  looked  up — the  sun  of  beauty 
shone  on  me  again!  I  touched  noxt  on  my 
high  connections,  and  on  Lady  MalUinshaw ; 
I  described  myself  as  temporarily  baniRlied 
from  home  for  humorous  caricaturing,  and 
amiable  youthful  wildnei?s.  She  was  inter- 
ested :  nhc  smiled — and  the  sun  of  brauly 
shone  warmer  than  ever !  I  divenr'.'d  to  ge- 
neral topics,  and  got  brilliant  an<l  amusing. 
She  laughed — the  nightingale-notes  of  htr 
merriment  bubbled  into  my  ears  car  r^Fsingly 
— why  could  I  not  shut  my  eyes  to  listen  to 
them !  Her  colour  rose  ;  her  face  ;:rt'w  aninui- 
ted.  Poor  soul !  A  little  lively  c«)mparjy  was 
but  too  evidently  a  rare  treat  to  ii«r.  Tn- 
i  der  such  circumi«tancv.^,  who  would  not  hi* 
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amusing  ?  If  ebe  had  Bald  to  mc,  "  Mr. 
Softly,  I  like  tambling/'  I  should  have  made 
a  clown  of  mypelf  on  the  spot.  I  should 
have  stood  on  my  head  (if  I  could),  and  been 
amply  rewarded  for  the  graceful  exertion,  if 
the  eyes  of  Laura  Knapton  had  looked  kindly 
on  ray  elevated  heels  I 

How  long  I  staid  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
Lunch  came  up.  I  eat  and  drank,  and 
grew  more  amusing  than  ever.  When  I 
at  last  rose  to  go,  the  brown  eyes  looked 
on  me  very  kindly,  and  the  doctor  gave  me 
his  card. 

"  If  you  douH  mind  trusting  yourself  in 
the  clutches  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  he  said,  with  a 
gay  smile,  "  I  ehall  be  delighted  to  see  you, 
if  you  are  ever  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barkingham.'' 

I  wrung  his  hand,  mentally  relinquishing 
my  secretaryship  while  I  thanked  him  for  the 
invitation.  I  half  put  out  my  hand  to  his 
daughter  ;  and  the  dear  friendly  girl  met  the 
advance  with  the  most  charming  readiness. 
She  gave  me  a  good,  hearty,  vigorous,  un- 
compromising shake.  O,  precious  right 
hand !  never  did  I  properly  appreciate  your 
value  until  that  moment. 

Going  out  with  my  head  in  the  air,  and  my 
senses  in  the  seventh  heaven,  I  jostled  an 
elderly  gentleman  passing  before  the  garden- 
gate.  I  turned  round  to  apologise ;  it  was 
my  brother  in  office,  the  estimable  Treasurer 
of  the  Duskydale  Institution. 

"  I  have  been  half  over  the  town  looking 
after  you,"  he  said.  "  The  Managing  Com- 
mittee, on  reflection,  consider  your  plan  of 
personally  soliciting  public  attendance  at  the 
ball  to  be  compromising  the  dignity  of  the 
Institution,  and  beg  you,  therefore,  to  aban- 
don it.'' 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  "there  is  no  harm 
done.  Thus  far,  I  have  only  solicited  two 
persons.  Dr.  and  Miss  Knapton,  in  that  de- 
lightful little  cottage  there." 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  asked 
(hem  to  come  to  the  ball !  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  have.  And  I  am  sorry  to 
say  they  can't  accept  the  invitation.  Why 
should  they  not  be  asked  ?  " 

*'  Because  nobodv  visits  them." 

"  And  why  should  nobody  visit  them  ?  " 

The  Treasurer  put  his  arm  confidentially 
through  mine,  and  walked  me  on  a  few 
steps. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  *'  Doctor 
Knapton's  name  is  not  down  in  the  Medical 

LiFt." 

"  Some  mistake,"  I  suggested,  in  mv  off- 
hand way.  *'  Or  some  foreign  doctor's  de- 
gree not  recognised  by  the  prejudiced  people 
in  England." 

*'  In  the  second  place,"  coutlnnod  the  Trea- 
surer, "we  have  found  out  that  he  is  not 
visited  at  Barkingham.  Consoquently,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  Imprudence  to  visit 
hira  hero." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !     All  the  nonsense  of  nar- 
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row-minded  people,  because  he  lives  a  retired 
life,  and  is  engaged  in  iluding  out  chemical 
secrets  which  the  ignorant  public  doa't 
know  how  to  appreciate." 

^'  The  shutters  are  always  up  in  the  front  top 
windows  of  his  house  at  Barkingham,"  said 
the  Treasurer,  lowering  his  voice  mysterioiu- 
ly.  "I  know  that  from  a  friend  resident  near 
him.  The  windows  themselves  are  barred. 
It  is  currently  reported  that  the  top  of  tbe 
house,  inside,  is  shut  off  by  iron  doors  from 
the  bottom.  Workmen  are  employed  i 
who  don't  belong  to  the  neighboorhood, 
donH  drink  at  the  public-houses,  who  onlr 
associate  with  each  other.  Unfamilar  smelu 
and  noises  find  their  way  out!<ide  Bometimes. 
Nobody  in  the  house  can  be  got  to  talk.  The 
doctor,  as  he  calls  himself,  docs  not  even  make 
an  attempt  to  get  into  society,  does  not  even 
try  to  see  company  for  the  sake  of  his  poor 
unfortunate  daughter.  What  do  joa  t^ik 
of  all  that!" 

••  Think ! "  I  repeated  contemptuonslj.  "I 
think  the  inhabitants  of  Barkingham  are  the 
best  finders  of  mares'-nests  in  all  England. 
The  doctor  is  making  important  chemicil 
discoveries  (the  possible  value  of  which  I  can 
^predate,  being  chemical  myself),  and  he  is 
not  quite  fool  enough  to  expose  valnsUe 
secrets  to  the  view  of  all  the  world.  His  labor- 
atory is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  he  wisely 
shuts  it  off  from  the  bottom  to  prevent  acoi- 
dents.  He  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever 
met  with,  and  his  daughter  is  the  loveliest 
girl  in  tbe  world.  What  do  you  all  mean 
by  making  mysteries  about  nothing?  He 
has  given  me  an  invitation  to  go  and  see 
him.  I  suppose  the  next  thing  yon  will  find 
out  is,  that  there  is  something  underhand  even 
In  that?" 

'*  You  won't  accept  the  invitation  ?  " 

"  I  shall,  at  the  very  first  opportunity ;  and 
If  you  had  seen  Miss  Knapton,  so  would 
you." 

"  Don't  go.  Take  my  advice  and  don't  go," 
said  the  Treasurer,  gravely.  "  Yon  are  a 
young  man.  Reputable  friends  are  of  im- 
portance to  jon  at  the  outset  of  life.  I  ny 
nothing  against  Doctor  Knapton— he  came 
here  as  a  stranger,  and  ho  goes  awaj  agida 
as  a  stranger— but  you  can't  be  sure  that  his 
purpose  in  asking  you  so  readily  to  his  house 
is  a  harmless  one.  Making  a  new  acqaalnt- 
ance  is  always  a  doubtful  speculation ;  but 
when  a  man  is  not  visited  by  his  respectable 
neighbours — " 

"  Because  he  doesn't  open  his  shutters,"  I 
interposed,  sarcastically. 

<'  Because  there  are  doubts  about  him  and 
his  house,  which  he  will  not  clear  up,"  re- 
torted the  Treasurer.  "  You  can  take  your 
own  way.  You  may  turn  out  right,  and  we 
may  be  all  wrong  ;  I  can  only  say  again,  it  is 
rash  to  make  doubtful  acquaintances.  Sooner 
or  later  you  are  always  sure  to  repent  it. 
In  your  place  I  should  certainly  not  accept 
the  invitation." 
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nj  place,  my  dear  sir,"  eaid  I,  "  yoa 
lo  ezftcilj  what  I  mean  to  do." 
Tkeasarer  took  his  arm  out  of  mine, 
tbont  raying  another  word,  wished  mc 
orning. 

[  determine,  on  reflection,  to  follow 
iid'8  advice?  Certainly  not.  I  was 
;  and  what  man  worthy  of  the  name 
rriendly  advice  in  that  sitaation  ?  No ; 
esolved  at  ail  hazards,  to  go  to  the 
at  Barkingham  ;  and,  being  flrmness 
here  my  own  sentiments  and  tender 
I  are  at  stake — in  due  course  of  time 
went, 
repent  my  rashness  ?    We  shall  see. 


ONE  CURE  MORE. 

ist  extravagance  of  quackery  is  called 
ement-cnre.  It  is  of  German  breeding. 
nenmim,  however,  was  a  Swede,  named 
There  is  a  London  professor  of  it,  who 
irman  M.D.,  and  by  whom  it  is  cx- 
1  at  length  in  a  book,  illustrated  with 
of  UMful  pictures.  They  represent  a 
who  goes  through  the  whole  gymnas- 
ts, and  is  a  victim  to  all  the  lingering 
iling  by  which  epilepsy,  consumption, 
>f  the  heart,  liver  complaints,  scrofula, 
cholera,  and  more  of  the  several  ills 
«h  is  heir  to,  may  be  relieved,  cured, 
ted.  according  to  the  doctor.  The 
consists,  in  every  case,  in  getting  up 
&  movement  on  the  part  of  the  afllict- 
f ;  or  lifting  of  arms  to  a  particular 
&t  a  particular  pace  during  a  particu- 
B ;  a  Bcientiflc  kicking  of  the  hoels, 
er  contortions  exhibited  by  a  new  claw? 
sta  called  acrobats.    This  gymnastic 

most  he  applied  scientifically,  and 
Jways  the  help  of  a  professor,  or  of 
three  professors,  or  professors'  assist- 
le  fingering  here,  another  there  ;  and 
roppose,  applying  a  squeeze  dexterous 
i  region  of  the  pocket. 
rdinary  walk  is  not  a  Movement-cure: 
b  a  good  stout  one  has  been  long 
d  as  a  remedy  against  the  megrims.  A 
Bwalk  is  to  be  taken  in  accordance 
9  mles  of  the  Movement-cure  In  the 

to  be  described  presently;  but  we 
remiise  an  observation  or  two  before 

out  of  the  iKJok.  The  two  por^ODs 
I  in  the  movement  are  repre- 
by  the  letters  G.  and  P.  G.  is  the 
It  or  operator  upon  P.  the   Taticnt, 

Pigeon.  Cures  ar«;  effectcMl  only 
;  are  called  gymnastic  movem<Mits  re- 

a^  to  order,  ppace.  time,  and  d«.»grce 
.  To  raise  tho  arms  in  a  random  way 
tch  ibem  in  the  air  is  nothing;  but  *'  to 
the  arms  iu  a  manner  and  direction, 
h  a  velocity,  and  force  all  previously 
n''d  and  exuctly  prescribed,  and  then 
r  lh».'ir  dinV'PMit  p.irt<  precisely  as  de- 
d  and  commanded  :  this  is  a  gymnastic 


movement."  Now  such  movemen  (s  are  called 
by  this  system  of  quackery,  actlv«' wh'ui  they 
are  made  to  order  by  th«?  volition  of  the  P.  or 

gatient ;  passive  when  they  are  produced  for 
im  by  the  external  force  of  the  G.  or  gym- 
nast, who  pushes,  pulls,  or  presses;  half 
active  when  they  are  compound  movements, 
the  force  of  the  gymnast  pulling  a  leg  for- 
ward, for  instance,  opposed,  to  a  given  extent, 
by  the  force  of  the  patient  who  resists.  This 
is  called  in  the  prescription  P.  R.  (patient 
resists).  Also,  it  is  the  force  of  the  patient 
moving  a  part  of  his  body  against  the  resist- 
ing force  of  the  gymnast,  called  in  the  pre- 
scriptions G.  R.  (gymnast  resists).  Now,  this 
is  a  real  constitutional  and  curative  walk, 
considered  scientifically.  We  quote  the  defi- 
nition given  in  the  treatise  :  **  The  patient 
makes  the  movements  of  walking  on  the  same 
spot,  while  one  or  two  gymnasts,  with  their 
hands  placed  on  the  shoulder  or  hips,  press 
the  body  downwards ;  thus  the  movement  is 
half  active,  with  G.  R." 

We  cannot  explain  the  whole  set  of  tech- 
nical terms  that  represent  the  back  straight, 
toes  out,  and  other  more  complex  movements 
of  which  a  gymnastic-prescription  is  com- 
posed. But  to  show  that  this  is  really  a  very 
deep  science,  and  quite  a  philosophy  to  take 
the  town  by  storm — being  quite  as  full  of 
common  sense  as  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,  and 
as  easy  of  comprehension  as  Abracadabara— 
we  quote  the  last  of  a  set  of  five  prescrip- 
tions, which,  in  five  months,  cured  a  man  of 
consumption : — 

pirre  prescription. 

1.  Trunk  lying,  double  leg  down  pressure 
(P.  R). 

2.  Stem  lying,  holding. 

3.  Stretch  stride  high  sitting,  trunk  back 
flexion  (G.  R.)  with  stomach-loin  pressure. 

4.  Span  speak  gra.<«p,  reclined  kick  stand- 
i^Ki  leg  down  pressure  (P.  R.)  (right  span, 
left  speak,  left  kick). 

5.  Swim  hanging,  larynx  vibration  and 
stroking. 

G.  Span  speak  grasp  standing,  hip  forwards 
twisting  (G.  G.)  (right  span,  left  speak,  left 
hip). 

7.  Tumble  standing,  chest  double  arch 
chopping. 

8.  Stretch  stride  sitting,  chest  lift  vibra- 
tion. 

9.  Ileave  standing,  chest  spanning. 

10.  Half  rest  twist,  high  sitting,  trunk 
back  falling  (G.  R.)  (right  rest,  right  twist). 

This  prescription  was  used  for  some  time 
with  such  extraortlinary  success,  that,  when 
the  patient-s  health  was  perfectly  restored, 
his  whole  frame  (especially  his  thorax)  wag 
so  much  expanded,  that  his  coat  could  not  be 
buttoned  at  all. 

We  look  with  awe  on  this  prescription,  and 
at  the  gymnast  who  is  competent  to  make  it 
up.    As  for  the  gymnast  himself  our  respect 
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for  him  is  profoand ;  because  he  is  the  first 
bold  quack  who  has  dared  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  his  patients.  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  a 
chopping  or  flicking  on  the  nose,  another  is 
a  mild  administration  of  the  bastinado ;  and 
another  is  a  well  regulated  verberation  on 
the  scat  of  honour.  The  principle  of  disci- 
pline laid  down  by  the  first  Doctor  Birch  as 
proper  for  the  cure  of  serious  defects  In  his 
young  friends,  arose  in  his  mind  out  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  thiug^s,  and  was  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Movement-cure  Philosophy.  The 
educational  gymnast  applies  his  strokes,  P.  R. 
Pupil  resists  possibly  with  "kick  squeak 
twist,''  and  the  healiDg  of  some  mental  disea.se 
Is  the  consequence.  The  application  of  this 
wholesome  and  proper  corrective  to  his  pa- 
tients iH,  according  to  his  own  description, 
made  by  the  Professor  of  the  Movement-cure, 
in  manner  following: — ''Knocking  is  a  percus- 
sion made  generally  on  the  chin  bone  by  one 
hand,of  the  gymnast,  standing  behind  the  pa- 
tient, who  is  in  opposite  inclined  position  ; 
the  clenched  fist  Ktrikcs,  while  the  joint  of  the 
hand  is  kept  very  moveable  in  a  curved  semi- 
circle, from  one  trochanter  over  the  glutsci  to 
the  chin  )K)ne,  and  thence  to  the  trochanter 
of  the  other  side ;  twenty  to  thirty  knocks 
completing  the  curve.  The  motion  of  the 
wrist  is  very  free  and  easy."  (Not  a  doubt 
about  it !)  '*  After  three  or  four  repetitions 
of  the  movement  in  the  curved  semicircular 
line,  a  stroking  is  made  with  the  palm  of  the 
band  on  the  gluta^i  and  the  chin  bone ;  then 
the  half-circular  knocking  and  stroking  are 
alternately  repeated  two  or  three  times.''      •  I 

Unphilo.««opbical  readers  may  eoo  in  all  this 
an  extravagance  of  quackery.  For  our  own 
part,  we  consider  the  last-quoted  prescription 
to  be  the  thing  for  the  P.  of  the  G..  and  a 
modification  of  the  same  formula  very  fit  for 
the  G.  himself,  the  use  of  the  extremity  of  a 
boot  densely  hob-Dailed,  being  substituted  for 
the  use  of  the  ii.-t.  I 

Let  us  be  careful  how  wo  reject  without  j 
inquiry  these  important  truths.  They  are 
most  worthy  of  dispassionate  investigation. 
The  RcarchiT  after  truth  will  go  to  ihe  gym- 
nast for  a  knocking  and  record  his  experi- 
ence thereof.  He  may  come  out  of  the  ex- 
periment a  tritle  sore  ;  but  what  will  he  not 
endure  in  such  a  cause  ?  For  our  own  parts, 
we  back  gymnast-knocking  against  spirit- 
rapping.     '  .      ,     „ 

Do  we  not  ^ee  in  the  Movement-cure  the 
sole  remedy  ai^ainst  hurt  that  arises  from  al- 
most all  mundane  complications,  whether 
municipal,  national,  or  cosmical  1  Municipal 
— for  look  at  the  Police  force,  ever  crying 
to  society,  Move  on !  A  thief,  a  member 
of  the  swell  mob,  a  disease  of  civilisation, 
becomes  manifest :  what  is  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  municipal  functionary  ?    Stretch 


stride  doable  arm  flying  shoaldcr  grasp, 
trunk  sideways  palling.  G.  R. — Gent  rcnsta, 
with  trunk  forwards  twistingv  left  eqoat 
half  lying  double  leg  kick.  P.  B.— PoUee 
otficer  or  Peeler  resists.  The  result  is  in- 
fallibly the  removal  of  the  peccant  party. 
We  have  taken  all  those  terms  out  of 
the  disquisition  on  the  MovemeDt-core ;  it 
will  be  seen  how  universal  is  their  aj^U- 
cation.  Not  universal?  How  is  it  in  the 
political  afiiftirs?  There  is  an  obetrnction 
in  the  body  of  the  state.  Something  Is 
wrong.  What  is  the  remedy?  A  Move- 
ment-cure. It  may  be  an  Edacation  Move- 
ment, an  Administrative  Reform  MoTemeat, 
an  Early  Closing  Movement  The  core  is  a 
Movement-cure.  Say  it  is  an  Administrative 
Reform  Movement.  G.  (Government)  takes 
this  sort  of  course— we  see  again  the  oidainei 
scientific  terms— stretch  lying  with  right  leg 
curtseying  concentric  abdomen  strokbg, 
head  back  flexion  and  holding.  P.  R. — ^PablM 
resists.  The  public  attempts  then,  High  op- 
posite standing,  leg  forward  pulling,  witti 
double  hand  pulling,  and  double  legpreanre. 
G.  R. — Government  resists.  The  eod  at  all 
this  is  generally  an  increased  health  in  the 
system  of  the  country. 

But  the  Movement-cure  is  also  foanded 
upon  a  great  cosmical  principle.  What  is  it 
but  the  two  movements  of  the  earth  by  which 
the  seasons  are  regulated  and  the  order  and 
the  harmony  of  natare  are  assured  ?  These 
movements  are  strictly  gymnastic,  take  place 
over  a  definite  space,  in  a  definite  coarse,  in  a 
definite  time.  Perfect  gymnastic  movements 
they  produce  the  most  magnificent  resolls. 
The  stars  are  upheld,  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun,  upon  the  principles  applied  in 
tlie  great  Movement-cure.  The  planets  ai 
they  revolve,  tend  by  their  centrifugal  force 
to  right  stretch  into  space,  but  G.  R.,  (gravi- 
tation resists),  and  by  this  means  they  are 
brought  round.  The  sun  in  its  tarn  applies 
to  each  planetary  body  a  centripetal  force, 
and  it  would  be  to  itself  bound  standing  but 
P.  R.  (planet  resists),  and  is  by  this  means 
ensured  regular  motions. 

When  wu  tell  medical  readers  that  atrophy 
of  the  heart  i.>«  said  to  have  been  cured  in 
three  months  bv  one  of  these  prescriptions  in 
which  the  chief  ingredients  were  twisting, 
striding,  and  chopping ;  that  mch  remedies 
have  cured  in  thne  months  a  large  inguinal 
hernia ;  consumption  in  six  or  eight  months, 
other  diseases  in  proportion,  medical  readers 
will  know  very  well  how  much  respect  is  due 
to  the  inventors  of  this  system.  No  doubt,  ere 
long,  we  shall  be  all  stride,  stride,  striding, 
chop,  chop,  chopping  at  our  houses  at  home. 
We  have  now  water-cures  and  movement- 
cures.  Who  will  establish  air-cures  and  com- 
plete the  series  of  burlesques  upon  sense  ? 
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GIBBET  STREET. 

Thi  Ghetto  U  for  the  Jews,  and  the  Fanal 
for  the  Greek  merchaats,  the  Cannabic  re  for 
the  Marseilles  boatmea,  and  the  Montague 
Saiate  G^neTiive  for  the  rag-pickers.  Holy- 
well Street  is  for  the  old  clothes  vendors, 
Chancery  Lane  for  the  lawyers,  and  Fifth 
Avenae  for  the  upper  Ten  Thousand,  and 

-    Gibbet  Street  is  for  the  thieves.  They  reside 

I    there  when  in  town. 

It  is  an  ugly  name  for  a  street,  and  an 
uglier  thing  that  the  street  should  be  a  den  of 
robbers;  but  with  the  slightest  veil  of  the 

I  imaginatively  picturesque  so  as  to  wound 
nobody*B  sensitive  feelings — it  exists.  Gibbet 
Street  and  the  thieves — the  thieves  and 
Gibbet  Street — are  as  manifeRt  and  apparent 
as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Gibbet  Street  is  just 
round  the  comer.  It  is  only  five  minutes 
walk  from  the  office  of  Household  Words. — 
It  is  withm  the  precincts  of  the  police 
station  and  the  Police  Courts  of  Bow  Street. 
It  is  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  wealthy 
Strand ;  with  its  backing  bouEcs,  churches, 
and  Exeter  Hall.  It  is  not  far  from  tho 
only  National  Theatre  now  left  to  us, 
where  her  Majesty's  servants  are  sup- 
posed to  bold  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
nightly  ;  and  "  veluti  in  ppoculum''  might  be 
wntten  with  more  advantage  over  the  en- 
trance to  Gibbet  Street,  than  over  the  pro- 
scenium of  the  playhouee  ;  fur  vice  and  its 
image  are  in  view  there  at  any  hour  of  the 
dar  or  night ;  a  comfortable  sight  to  see. 
Gibbet  Street  is  contiguous  to  where  the 
.  lawyers  have  their  chambers,  and  the  high 
Courts  of  Eriuity  their  f^ittings  ;  and  a  bencher 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  might  stroll  into  Gibb<*t 

I  Street  In  the  spai-c  ten  minutes  before  tlie  Hall 
dinner,  and  see  what  nice  work  is  being  cut  out 
for  the  C??ntral  Criminal  Court  there  ;  while 
an  inhabitant  of  Gibbet  Street,  too  lazy  to 
thieve  that  day.  nii^ht  wander  into  the  Inn, 
and  see  th'>  Lord  High  Chancellor  sitting  oil 
alive  in  hi.^  court,  and  saying  that  he  will 
take  time  to  consider  that  little  matter  which 
has  been  under  considirration  a  trifle  lei's 
than  seven t»^jn  years.  A  merry  spectacle  to 
view.  The  Qiipen  heiself  comes  within 
bowshot  of  Gibbet  Street  many  times 
during  the  fashionable  season,  when  it 
pleased  her  to  listen  to  the  warbllngs  of  her 
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Royal  Italian  Opera  singers,  now  to  warble 
no  longer  in  that  locality.  The  tips  of 
the  blinkers  of  her  satin-skinned  horses 
were  seen  from  Gibbet  Street ;  the  ragged 
young  thieves  scampered  from  it  to  stare 
at  her  emblazoned  coaches;  and,  if  one  of 
the  ethereal  footmen — transcendant  being 
in  the  laced  coat,  large  cocked  hat,  bouquet^ 
and  golden  garters— had  but  run  the  risk 
of  a  stray  splash  or  two  of  mud  on  his  silk 
stocking,  or  a  stray  onion  at  his  pow- 
dered head,  or  a  passing  violence  to  his 
refined  nose,  he  might  have  spent  an  odd 
quarter-hour  with  great  profit  to  himself 
in  Gibbet  Street;  better,  surely,  than  be- 
musing himself  with  beer  at  the  public- 
house  in  Bow  Street.  He  would  have 
seen  many  things.  Been  eased,  probably,  of 
bis  gold-headed  stick,  his  haudkorchief, 
his  aiguillcttes,  and  his  buttons  with  tho 
crown  on  them  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  might 
have  told  the  sergeant  flunkey,  or  the  yeoman 
footpage,  or  the  esquire  shoeblack,  or  the 
gentleman  stableboy  of  the  curiou.'^  places  he 
haA  visited.  The  Lord  Great  ChaniluTlain 
might  hear  of  it  eventually.  It  might  come 
to  the  ears  of  Majesty  at  la<^t.  For  tho  first 
time,  I  wonder?  Is  anything  of  Gibbet 
Street  and  its  forlorn  population  known  in 
palatial  Pimlico?  Perchance;  for  hard  by 
that  palace,  too,  there  are  streets  full  of  dens, 
and  dens  full  of  thieves.  Do  not  Hulk 
Street  and  HandcuflT  Row,  and  Dartmoor 
Terrace  and  the  Great  Tickct-of- Leave 
Broadway,  all  abut  upon  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster  ;  and  is  not  that  within  sight 
of  the  upper  windows  of  the  palace  of 
Buckingham  T 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  a  thief  must  live  some- 
where. He  is  a  man  like  the  ro^t  of  us.  His 
head  has  acranium,  an  osfrontis.  ac  *rel>e11um 
and  an  occiput,  altliough  it  l>e  covt?red  by  a  fur 
cap,  and  dccorat-id  with  Newgate  *•  aar^iTwa- 
torrt,"  instead  of  a  shovel  hat  or  a  velvet  cap 
with  pearls  and  strawberry  leaves.  He  is  a 
ragged,  deboahed.vicious,  depraved,  for.*«aken, 
hopeless  vagabond  ;  but  be  ha^  a  ])''art.  and 
liver,  and  lungs ;  ho  feels  the  summer-i?  j-iiti  and 
the  winters  ice.  If  you  prick  him  ho  lilo-:»d»  ; 
if  you  b'  at  him  he  cries  out ;  if  you  hang  him, 
he  chokes  ;  if  you  tickle  him.  ho  lanp^hs.  He 
requires  rest,  food,  shelter — not  that  I  ?."iy  he 
deserves  them,  but  he  must  have  them— as 
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well  as  the  best  of  ciUzeos  and  ratepayers. 
Ferwity,  dishoaesty,  are  not  the  normal  etatc. 
A  lion  cannot  be  always  roaring,  a  bear 
cannot  be  always  hugging;  and,  unless 
you  make  of  every  thief  a  cuput  lupinum, 
and  Bboot  him  down  whcreveft  you  find 
him,  he  must  have  his  den,  his  hole,  or  his 
corner ;  hi^  shinbonc  of  beef  or  his  slain 
antelope.  Being  human,  he  is  also  grega- 
rious ;  and  thus  Gibbet  Street.  If  you  leave 
holes,  the  foxes  will  come  and  inhabit  them ; 
if  you  suffer  heaps  of  rubbish  to  accumulate, 
the  bats  and  dragonflics  will  make  them  their 
habitation;  if  you  banish  the  broom  from 
your  ceiling-corners,  the  spiders  will  come 
a-building  there;  if  you  flush  not  your 
sewers,  the  rats  will  hold  high  holiday  in 
them;  and  if,  to  make  an  end  of  truisms, 
you  arc  content  to  bear  with  rottennera 
and  dirt  in  the  heart  of  the  city  that 
has  no  equal,  on  the  skirt  of  your  kingly 
mantle  a  torn  and  muddy  iVinge;  if  your 
laws  say,  Dirt,  you  are  an  institution,  and 
Ycrmiu,  you  arc  vested,  and  Ignorance,  you 
arc  our  brother  ;  if  you  make  and  keep  up. 
and  sweep  and  garnish,  a  Thieves'  Kitchen, 
with  as  much  care  and  precaution  if  it  were 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Ashantee,  or  a  patent 
place,  or  an  assistant  commissioncrship,  why 
the  thieves  will  come  and  live  in  it.  Which 
is  the  greatest  scandal — a  house  infested  with 
vermin,  or  the  carelessness  of  the  servant 
who  has  eaffered  them  to  accumulate  there  ? 
Gibbet  Street  is  a  scandal — a  burning  shame ; 
but  it  is  not  half  so  scandalous  or  shameful  as 
the  governmental  dwellers  in  Armida's  garden 
who  have  suffered  the  foul  weeds  to  grow 
up  ;  who  have  yawningly  constructed  suc- 
cursal  forcing-houses  for  crime  and  ignorance, 
and  have  had  a  greenhouse  in  every  gaol, 
and  a  conservatory  in  every  Gibbet  Street  ? 
Thoy  may  say  that  it  is  not  for  them  to 
interfere  ;  some  of  them  interfere  to  obstruct 
national  education  ;  others  interfere  to  manu- 
facture pet  hypocrites  in  gorgeous  gaols. 

I  notice  that  the  principal  argument  of  the 
police  before  the  magistrates,  when  they  wish 
to  put  down  a  penny  theatre,  a  penny  dancing 
saloon,  concert  hall,  or  beershop,  lies  in  the 
fact  of  the  place  inculpated  being  a  resort 
for  thieves  and  the  worst  of  characters. — 
Bless  me,  good  Mr.  Superintendents  and 
Inspectors,  astute  and  practical  as  you  are, 
wh«To  are  the  thieves  to  go?  What  are  they 
to  do  in  the  small  hours?  Is  the  Clarendon 
open  to  them?  Would  they  be  welcome 
at  the  Sacred  Harmonic?  Would  Mr.  Al- 
bert Smith  be  glad  to  see  them  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  ?  Are  their  names  down  for 
the  house  dinners  at  the  Garrick  or  the 
Carlton  ?  Yon  will  have  none  of  them  even 
in  your  prisons  or  hulks,  but  you  turn 
them  out  with  tickets  of  leave  as  soon  as 
they  have  imposed  on  the  chaplain;  or  as 
Foon  as  your  gamut  of  reclaiming  measures 
has  been  drummed  over.  You  empty  them 
on  the  streets,  and  then,  wall-eyed,  moon- 


struck Society,  holds  up  its  hands  and  gapes, 
because  astute  Superintendent  X.  practical 
Inspector  Z,  tells  you  that  the  thieves  are 
gone  back  to  Gibbet  Street ;  that  they  are 
'*  forty  thieving  like  one''  at  the  corner ;  and 
that  they  are  careering  about  with  life- 
preservers,  chloroform  bottles,  crow-bars, 
and  skeleton-keys.  Where  else  should  they 
go?  Where  can  they  go?  "Where,"  echo 
the  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  slumbercn  in 
Armida's  Garden,  waking  up  from  a  Bodden 
trance ;  but  what  a  shocking  place  this 
Gibbet  Street  is!  We  shall  really  bare 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  tome 
day  to  put  it  down  ;  meanwhile,  let  as 
never,  no  never,  give  a  thought  to  the 
practicability  of  putting  down  thieves  or 
thieving  by  moving  one  finger,  by  making 
one  snail's  footstep  towards  the  dicconn- 
tenanco  and  destruction  of  the  teeming 
seed  from  which  crime  is  grown," — seed  col- 
pnorted  and  exposed  as  openly  as  the  na■tll^ 
tions  or  ranunculuses  in  the  little  brown 
paper  bags  in  Covent  Garden  Market ;  seed 
that,  with  our  eyes  shut,  and  with  a  dreany 
perseverance  in  wrongnioing,  we  continoe 
scattering  broadcast  over  the  fields;  afte^ 
wards  spending  millions  in  steam- pi oofbs 
of  penal  laws,  and  patent  thrashing-machines 
of  prison  discipline,  and  improved  harrows  of 
legislation,  and  coercive  drains,  and  criminal 
subsoiling ;  all  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
goodly  gibbet  harvest.  What  is  the  good  of 
throwing  away  the  cucumber  when  you  have 
oiled,  and  vinegared,  and "  peppered,  and 
salted  it?  Why  don't  you  smash'  the 
cucumber-frames  ?  Why  don't  you  bum  the 
seed?  Hang  me  all  the  thieves  in  Gibbet 
Street  to-morrow,  and  the  place  will  be 
»craramcd  with  fresh  tenants  in  a  week ;  bat 
catch  me  up  the  young  thieves  from  the 
gutter  and  the  doorsteps;  take  Jonathan 
Wild  from  the  breast ;  scud  Mrs.  Shepherd  to 
Bridewell,  but  take  hale  young  Jack  out  of 
her  arms ;  teach  and  wash  me  this  young  un- 
kempt vicious  colt,  and  he  will  run  for  the 
Yirtue  Stakes  yet ;  take  the  young  child,  tbo 
little  lamb,  before  the  great  Jack  Shepherd, 
ruddles  him  and  folds  him  for  his  own  black 
flock  in  Hades  ;  give  him  some  soap,  instead 
of  whipping  him  for  stealing  a  cake  of  brown 
Windsor;  teach  him  the  Gospel,  instead  of 
sending  him  to  the  treadmill  for  haunting 
chapels  and  purloining  prayer-books  oht  of 
pows ;  put  him  in  the  way  of  filling  shop- 
tills,  instead  of  transporting  him  when  he 
crawls  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  empty  them ; 
let  him  know  that  he  has  a  body  fit  and 
mode  for  something  better  than  to  be  kicked, 
bruised,  chained,  pinched  with  hunger,  clad 
in  rags  or  prison  grey,  or  mangled  with 
gaoler's  cat ;  let  him  know  that  ho  has 
a  soul  to  be  saved.  In  God's  name  take 
care  of  the  children  somebody  ;  and  there 
will  soon  be  an  oldest  inhabitant  in  Gib- 
bet Street,  and  never  a  new  one  to  succeed 
him! 
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It  18  the  thieves  that  make  the  place,  not  the 
place  the  tbieTcs.  Who  ofTers  to  build  a  new 
Fleet  Prieoo,  now  arrest  on  mesne  procem  is 
abolished?  Is  not  Traitors'  Gate  bricked  up 
now  that  acts  of  attainder  are  passed  no 
more?  Wodld  not  the  Lord  Mayor's  state 
coach  be  broken  up  and  sold  for  old  rubbish 
a  month  after  the  last  Lord  Mayoralty  ?  There 
would  be  no  need  for  such  a  place  as  Gibbet 
Street,  if  there  were  no  thieves  to  dwell  in  it ; 
but  as  long  as  you  go  hammering  parchment 
act-of- parliament-drums,  and  beating  up  for 
recruits  for  Satan's  Light-fingered  Brigade, 
£0  long  will  the  Gibbet  Street  barracks  be 
open,  and  the  Gibbet  Street  billeting  system 
flourish. 

Near  a  shabby  market,  full  of  damaged 
vegetable  stuff,  hedged  in  by  gin-shops—a 
.  narrow,  slimy,  ill-paved,  ill-smelling,  worse- 
looking  street,  the  majority  of  the  booses 
private  (!)  but  with  a  sprinkling  of  marine- 
stores,  rag-shops,  chandlers'  and  fried  fish 
warehouses,  low-browed,  doorless  doorways 
bading  to  black  rotten  staircases,  or  to  tainted 
backyards,  where  corruption  sits  on  the  water- 
butt,  and  fever  lives  like  a  house-dog  in 
the  dust-bin  :  with  shattered  windows,  the 
mnjority  of  them  open  with  a  sort  of  des- 
perate resolve  on  the  part  of  the  wretched 
inmates  to  clutch  at  least  some  ¥randering 
fra<^ment  of  pure  light  and  air ;  this  is 
Gibbet  Street.  Who  said  (and  said  wisely, 
and  beautifully  too),  that  a  sun-beam  passes 
through  pollution  unpolluted?  It  cannot 
be  true,  here,  in  thid  abandoned  place.  If 
a  sunbeam  could  permeate  into  the  den,  I 
verily  believe  it  would  be  tarnished  and  would 
Rm»rll  foully  before  it  had  searched  into  the 
abyss  of  all  this  vapor  of  decay.  What 
manner  of  men,  save  thieves,  and  what 
manner  of  women  save  drudges,  bond- 
ser rants,  yet  loving  help-mates  to  their 
brutal  mates,  live  here  ?  It  would  b^ 
wholesome  and  proGtabIc  for  those  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  imagine  even  the 
modern  thief  to  be  a  rake,  bejewelled,  broad- 
cloihed,  with  his  brougham,  his  park  hack 
and  bis  seraglio,  to  come  and  dwell  hero  in 
Gibbet  Street.  Ask  the  police  (when  they 
are  assured  they  have  a  sensible  man  to  deal 
with,  they  tell  him  the  plain  truth),  ask  astute 
Superiuteodent  X,  practical  Inspector  Z, 
where  the  swell  mob  is  to  bo  found.  They 
will  Jaugh  at  you  and  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  swell  mob.  now.  Well-dressed 
thieves  there  are  of  course ;  robbers  on  a 
great  scale ;  well-educated  men  of  the 
world ;  cautious  :  who  live  by  themselves, 
or  in  twos  or  threes,  and  in  luxury.  But 
thcj  thief,  generically  speaking,  is  an  igno- 
rant, coarse,  brutaliscd,  pimple-minded  spend- 
thrift, in  spite  of  his  thievish  cunning.  He 
is  always  biding  his  head  in  the  sand,  like 
the  imbecile  oritrich ;  coming  back  to  hide 
where  there  is  no  concealment,  in  Gibbet 
Street  alter  a  great  robbery,  and  pounced 
upon  immediately  by  X  the    astute,    or  Z 


the  practical.  The  thief  is  recklessly  im- 
provident. His  net  earnings,  like  the  receipts 
of  an  usurer-ridden  prodigal  are  infinitesi- 
mally  small  in  proportion  to  his  gross  plunder. 
The  thieves'  and  leaving  shops  are  his  bill- 
dipcounters.  He  gorges  tripe,  and  clods,  and 
stickings.  He  is  drunk  with  laudanumed  beer 
and  turpentined  gin.  He  pays  five  hundred 
per  cent  excess  for  his  lodging,  his  raiment, 
and  his  food.  He  is  robbed  by  hie  com- 
rades ;  for  there  is  not  always  honour  among 
thieves.  He  is  as  often  obliged  to  thieve 
for  his  daily  bread,  as  for  the  means  of  in- 
dulging his  profligacy.  There  is  no  work 
80  hard  as  thieving.  Hours  of  patient  watch- 
ing, waiting,  marching,  countermarching, 
flight,  skulking,  exposure  and  fatigue  have 
to  be  passed,  for  often  a  reward  of  three- 
halfpence.  The  thieve's  nerves  are  always 
strung  to  the  highest  degree  of  tension  ;  he 
has  no  holidays ;  he  is  always  running 
away  from  Somebody ;  always  seeking  or 
being  sought  The  thief  is  as  a  man  afflicted 
with  a  mortal  disease.  Like  a  person  with 
disease  of  the  heart,  who  knows  that  some 
day  he  will  stagger  and  fall,  the  thief  knows 
he  has  the  great  gallows  aneurism  ;  that 
the  apoplexy  of  arrest  must  come  upon  him. 
He  knows  not  when.  He  gets  drunk  some- 
times and  forgets  the  skeleton  ;  but  he  knows 
it  must  come  some  day — a  skeleton  with  a 
glazed  hat,  a  number  and  a  letter  on  his  col- 
lar, and  handcuflls  in  his  pocket. 

You  need  no  further  picture  of  Gibbet 
Street  Walk  twenty  yards  and  you  can 
sec  the  place  itself— the  stones,  the  gutters, 
the  rags  that  hang  out  like  banners  ;  and  the 
wretched,  pale-faced  population  ;  some  men's 
faces  swollen  by  liquor,  and  some  women's 
from  bruises,  and  some  women's  and  men's 
from  both.  It  is  safe  enough  to  go  down 
Gibbet  Street  in  the  day-time — at  least  yoa 
are  safe  enough  from  personal  violence. 
If  you  are  well  dressed  of  course  you  will 
be  robbed ;  but,  at  night,  you  had  better 
avoid  it,  though  policemen  patrol  it,  and  tho 
carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
are  patronizing  the  theatres,  are  sometimes 
stationary  at  its  upper  entrance. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  Tartar- 
tis  these  dozen  years ;  and  although  I  am  a 
professional  town  traveller,  and  have  fro- 
quented,  of  malice  prepense,  the  lowttt 
haunts  of  some  European  capitals.  I  never 
bestowed  much  notice  upon  Gibbet  Street 
I  took  it  for  granted  as  an  abode  of  thieves, 
glanced  curiously  at  its  low-browed,  bull- 
necked,  thick-lipped  inhabitants,  and  but- 
toned up  my  coat  pockets  when  I  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  it  Lately,  however, 
it  so  happened,  that  Gibbet  Street  and  I  bava 
been  nearer  acquaintances ;  and,  curiously, 
my  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this  horns 
of  dishonesty  has  been  due  to  the  fine  arti». 

My  friend  Poundbrush— that  celebrated 
but  unassuming  artist  —  paints  Grecian 
temples,  Egyptian  pyramids,  Oriental  kiosks^ 
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panoramas  of  the  Mediterraneaa,  and  bom- 
iKirdm*  Dts  of  the  Malakboflf  tower— occupy- 
ing mauy  tboapand  leagues  of  laodi^CHpes 
and  eqiiure  ffct  of  cauvas — at  a  great  atelier 
or  paiiiting-room,  Fpaciouslj  ertHited  for  the 

Siirpujto,  iu  the  very  thick  of  Gibbet  Street, 
[ow  Messrs.  Doubletiu  and  Coverflats,  the 
accompliHhed  directors  of  this  great  scenc- 
l>aiutiag  undertaking,  could  have  elected 
Gibbf't  Street  as  a  location  for  their  stu- 
dio seoms,  at  the  first  blush,  to  pass  com- 
prehousion ; ,  but  the  rent  may  have  been 
moderato,  or  the  premises  convenient,  or 
the  situation  central ;  at  any  rate  there 
they  are  with  thieves  to  right  of  them, 
thieves  to  left  of  them,  thieves  in  front  of 
thi.'m ;  volleying  oaths  and  ribaldry  all  day 
long. 

Under  Ponndbrush's  auspices  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  lately  of  assisting  at  the 
At  Homes  of  the  Gibbet  Street  thieves. 
Their  interiors  are  not  by  any  means  difficult 
of  visual  access ;  for  their  windows  are,  as  I 
have  said,  mostly  open.  Besides  a  great 
portion  of  their  daily  business  is  transacted 
in  the  open  street.  They  cat  in  the  street, 
they  drink,  fight,  smoke,  sing,  and — when 
they  have  a  chance — ^thieve  in  the  street.  A 
▼ery  curious  contemplation  is  presented  by 
standing  at  the  window  of  this  studio.  Turn- 
ing your  back  to  the  busy  painters,  who  arc 
puri^uing  a  beautiful,  humanizing  art,  revel- 
ling in  fruits  and  flowers,  sunny  land:}capes. 
and  stately  architecture,  and  then  to  turn  your 
eyes  upon  this  human  dunghill.  What  have 
we  done  to  bo  brought  to  this  strait?  Look 
into  the  black  holes  of  rooms,  cast  your  eyes 
upon  those  ragged  heaps  where  the  creatures 
sloep,  hear  the  men  curse,  and  see  them  strike 
the  wretched,  wretched  women. 

It  wi\a  in  some  of  these  latter-day  contem- 
plations of  the  thieves  in  their  domesticity  in 
Giblx't  Street,  that  I  came  to  my  grand  con- 
clu.-^ion  that  the  thief  is  a  man — and  that  he 
must  cat  and  drink  and  sleep  ;  and  I  am 
gratified  It)  bi;  able  to  chronicle  one  little  trait 
of  bii!au:i  nature,  and  that  too,  of  the  kindlier 
ttort.  At  one  o'clock,  post  meridian,  lately, 
the  waMcr  from  some  oidjacent  cooksliop  was 
journoyin.LT  through  Gibbet  Street  (always  a 
Noilh-w*)6t  passage  of  great  peril  and  travail 
to  w  ai  tt  rs  and  potboys),  and,  in  his  hands,  he 
bon;  one  of  those  stately  pyramids  of  pewter- 
cov.  rt^l  dishos  of  meat  and  potatoes,  which 
none  but  waiters  can  balance,  or  cook-shop 
k<'epors  R'?Qd  out  all  hot.  A  thief  passing 
tliat  way — a  young  tbief,  probably  inexperi- 
enced, ncv  to  Gibbet  Street,  who  had 
not  yot  l<>iirnt  its  code  of  etiquette— fol- 
io w.'d  tho  waiter  dexterously,  and  was  about 
to  tilt  the  topmost  dish  from  off  the  pyra- 
mid, v.iih  a  view  to  upsetting  the  whole 
edilico,  rc'.ittering  the  viands,  and  making 
off  with  t'.ie  contents.  I  trembkd  for  the 
roault.  Tv.o  or  three  half-naked  Iwys  and  a 
huR;;ry  Gc;;  of  most  disbonesL  appeurauco, 
watched  the  procccdin^rs  with  anxious  eyes. 


The  nefarious  purpose  had  nearly  been  ac- 
complished, when  there  issued,  suddenly  from 
a  doorway,  a  tall  robber — a  black-whiskered 
Goliath.  He,  espying  the  intention  of  the 
juvenescent  footpad,  suddenly  cast  him  into 
the  kennel  ;  thus  allowing  the  waiter  with 
his  savoury  cargo  to  pass  safely  by:  and 
roughly  shaking  the  youth,  cried  out,  **  What 
are  you  up  to?  Don't  yer  know,  yer  fooU 
Them's  for  Painting  Room  I  "  • 

What  was  this  7  Was  it  reverence  for  art, 
or  c&n  there  be  really  some  honour  among 
thieves,  some  hidden  good  in  this  wretched 
Gibbet  Street  ? 


THE  BRITISH  DERVISIL 


RiaiARD  BcBTON— educated  at  an  English 

fiublic  school,  and  Trinity  College,  Oxfortl ;  a 
ieutenant  in  the  liombay  army,  tall,  dark, 
with  Oriental  eyes  and  beiud  that  a 
Persian  might  envy ;  a  taste  for  travel 
which  no  amount  of  misery  could  quell,  a 
special  master  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Hin- 
doostani,  and  Turkish  languages ;  versed  fa 
magic  and  mesmerism  ;  with  an  aptitude  for 
imitation  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  an 
actor— determined  some  three  years  ago,  to 
penetrate  into  the  sacred  temples  of  Moham- 
medanism never  before  seen  or  described 
by  any  Christian.  One  of  the  few  mys- 
teries which  the  age  of  railways  and  steam- 
boats, revolvers  and  photographs,  has  not 
explored. 

On  the  evening  of  April  the  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  a  Persian  prince 
embarked  on  board  the  Bengal ;  for,  on  such 
a  dangerous  errand,  our  traveller  could  not 
begin  his  disguise  too  soon.  A  fortnight  on 
board  was  industriously  spent  in  practising 
the  habits  and  ceremonie.s  of  common  life 
that  distinguish  the  Moslem  from  the  Giaour ; 
the  Oriental  from  the  European.  "  Look,  for 
instance,  at  an  Indian  Moslem  drinking  a 
glass  of  water.  Tbc  operation  is  simple 
enough,  but  includes  no  less  than  five  novel- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  ho  clutches  his 
tumbler  as  though  it  were  the  throat  of  a 
foe ;  secondly,  he  ejaculates, '  In  the  name  of 
Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,' 
before  wetting  his  lips ;  thirdly,  he  imbibes 
the  contents,  swallowing  it,  not  drinking, 
and  ending  with  a  satisfied  grunt ;  fourthly, 
before  setting  down  the  cup,  he  sighs  forth, 
'  Praise  be  to  Allah  : »  and  fifthly,  he  replios, 
*  May  Allah  make  it  pleasant  to  tbeo,'  in 
answer  to  a  friend's  polite  *Pleasarab1y  and 
health.'  He  is  also  careful  to  avoid  the  irre- 
ligious action  of  drinking  the  pure  clement 
in  a  standing  positon." 

In  landing  in  Egypt  with  a  shaven  head  and 
full  lieard.— exclalmiug,  as  true  belie  vers  do 
on  all  occasions  of  concluding  actions,  '•  Al- 
bamdulillah,"  meaning,  **  Praise  to  the  Lord 
of  the  (three)  worlds,"— the  spocl'-tors,  a 
motley  mob,  murmured  *'  Mo  km  ■  '*  and  if 
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any  doubts  existed,  tbey  were  quelled  when 
a  little  boy  who  exclaimed  "  bakshish/'  got  for 
answer,  *•  Maflsh !" — I  have  nothing  for  you. 

Lodged  in  an  old  bouse,  oar  hadji  lost  no 
time  in  pecuring  the  services  of  a  shaykh  ;  a 
sort  of  reverend  Moslem  grinder,  with  whom 
be  plunged  into  the  intricacies  of  the  Faith  ; 
revived  his  recollection  of  religious  ablu- 
tion ;  read  the  Koran,  and  again  became  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  prostration.  His  leisure 
hours  were  employed  in  attending  bazaars, 
and  in  shopping. 

Being  versed  in  medicine,  as  well  as  magic, 
and  mesmerism,  our  pilgrim  assumed  the 
character  of  a  dervish  or  doctor,  and  took  a 
third-class  passage  on  the  Little  Astmalic 
steamer,  plying  on  the  canal  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo.  On  board  this  boat  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Khadabakhsb,  a  shawl- 
merchant  from  Lahore  ;  who,  after  trading  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  taking  a  pilgrimage  to 
wat'h  away  the  sins  of  civilised  lands,  had 
settled  at  Cairo.  He  was  a  gentleman  with  a 
sooty  complexion,  lank  black  hair,  with  an 
eternal  smile  and  treacherous  eyes.  He  also 
made  a  friend  of  a  very  worthy  fellow,  one 
Hadji  Wali. 

Arrived  at  Bulac,  or  Old  Cairo,  the  Indian 
merchant  insisted  that  the  dervish  should 
make  bis  bou.^  his  home ;  and  there  he  spent 
a  fortnight ;  nntil,  quite  wearied  out  with  the 
civilisation  tricks  of  bis  host,  and  with  the 
perpetual  sociality  ;  the  peculiarity  of  Eastern 
life,  which  never  leaves  a  guest  alone  one 
moment,  even  when  sleeping.  Therefore, 
from  the  Indian's  country  house  our  British 
dervish  moved  to  a  wakAlah,  or  caravanserai ; 
where  for  the  unusually  high  charge  (it 
bt'ing  the  pilgrim  season)  of  about  fourpence 
a-day,  paid  in  advance  for  a  month,  be  got 
possession  of  t»'0  rooms,  with  a  covered 
verandah.  looking  on  a  hollow  square.  The 
staircases  were  high,  narrow,  exceedingly 
dirty,  aiid  dark  at  night ;  with  a  goat  or 
donkey  tethered  on  the  diflferent  landings. 
At  these  lodgings  the  pilgrim  again  met  with 
Hadji  Wali,  who  became  his  fast  friend  ;  and. 
by  his  advice  after  a  long  deliberation  alK>ut 
choice  of  nations,  he  became  a  Pathan,  *'  born 
of  Affgban  parents  in  India,  educated  at  Ran- 
goon, and  sent  out  to  wander,  according  to  the 
custom  of  men  of  that  race."  His  knowledge 
of  Persian,  Hiudoostani,  and  Arabic  were 
safllcient  to  pass  muster  ;  any  trifling  inaccu- 
racies being  charged  on  his  long  residence  at 
Rangoon.  This  was  an  important  step  ;  for  it 
seems  that,  in  the  East,  as  in  the  Wost,  the 
first  question  put  to  the  traveller  i?,  What  is 
thy  name,  and  the  second,  Whence  comcst 
thou  ?  He  assumed  the  polite  pliant  manner 
of  an  Indian  physician,  and  the  dress  of  a 
small  efTeudi  (gentleman)  still  representing 
himi^elf  as  a  dervish,  and  frequenting  the 
places  where  derviphes  congn'gated. 

Having  thus  settled  hid  position,  our  pil- 
grim began  to  practise,  gratuitously,  on  poor 
P'-'ople  ;  until,  his  fame  ppreadiug,  he  rose 


to  be  called  in  to  great  dignitaries,  their 
seraglios,  and  female  slaves,  on  whom  he 
practised  with  great  succera,  not  drugs  only, 
but  charms,  after  the  modes  of  animal  mag- 
netisers.  thus  ho  acqured  the  character  of 
the  Sahib  Nafas,  or  minor  saint.  After  many 
trials  of  candidates  for  his  services,  the  pil- 
grim at  last  settled  on  an  Indian  boy,  Shaykh 
Nur,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  parents 
at  Mecca.  Having  a  swarthy  skin  and  chub- 
by features,  the  youth  was  always  taken  for 
an  Abyssinian  slave,  which  favoured  his 
master's  disguise.  He  served  well,  was  ame- 
nable to  discipline,  and  so  entirely  depend- 
ent, that  he  was  less  likely  to  watch  too 
closely  the  proceedings  of  the  disguist>d  tra- 
veller.^ At  the  same  time,  brave  at  Cairo,  be 
was  a  coward  at  El-Medinab  ;  despised  by 
the  Arabs  for  his  effeminacy,  and  at  all  times 
unable  to  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and 
stealing. 

The  next  care  at  Cairo  was  to  obtain  a 
shaykh  or  theological  teacher,  such  as  the 
dervish  has  read  with  in  Alexandria,  under 
pretence  that  the  Indian  doctor  waiit>'d  to 
read  Arabic  works  on  medicine.  His  Caircen 
teacher  was  Shaykh  Mobammed-el-Attar.  or 
the  Druggist ;  a  gentleman  who  hud  once 
known  better  days  as  a  preacher  in  one  of 
Mohammed  All's  mosques  ;  but,  having  been 
dismissed,  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  ''  A 
hole  pierced  in  the  wall  of  a  hou«iO,  aliout  five 
feet  long  and  six  feet  deep,  divided  into  two 
compartments  separated  by  a  thin  partition 
of  wood,  communicating  by  a  kind  of  arch 
cut  in  the  board — the  inner  box  a  store- 
house., as  a  pile  of  empty  old  baskets  shows. 
In  the  front  was  displayed  the  stock  in  triuh; 
— a  matting  full  of  Persian  tobacco,  and  p'pe 
bowls  of  red  clay,  a  palm-loaf  bng  containing 
vile  coffee  and  large  lumps  of  coarse  whitey- 
brown  sugar  wrapped  in  browner  paper.  On 
the  shelves  and  ledges  were  rows  of  well- 
thumbed  wooden  boxes,  labelled,  with  the 
greatest  carelcs-sness,  pepper  for  rhubarb, 
arsenic  for  wash-clay,  and  sulphate  of  iron 
where  sal  ammoniac  should  be.  There  also 
was  a  square  case  containing,  under  lock  and 
key,  small  change,  choice  articl'-s  of  com- 
merce, damaged  perfumes,  bad  antimony  for 
the  eyes,  and  pernicious  rouge.  Dangling 
close  above  a  pair  of  ill-poised  scales  to  hooks 
over  the  shop-front,  were  suspended  reeds 
for  pipes,  tallow  candles,  dirty  wax  tapers  ; 
instead  of  plate-glass  windows,  a  ragged  net 
keeps  away  flies  and  thieves,  when  the  master 
went  out  to  recite  in  the  moi^que  his  dai^r 
Ya  Sin."  When  the  pupil  climlwd  up  the 
little  !»bop  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  lesson,  Shaykh  Mohammed  was  quite 
at  his  ease  ;  reading  when  he  liked,  and 
generally  beginning  each  lecture  with  some 
such  preamble  as  this  :  *•  Ayna  ay  war  ay  wa. 
Even,  so,  even  so,  even  go,  we  take  refuge 
with  Allah  from  the  stoned  fi«*nd.  In  the 
name  of  Allah  the  compa>«sionat<%  the  mer- 
ciful; and  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  our 
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Lord  Mohammed,  and  his  family,  and  his 
companions,  one  and  all !  Tbas  saith  the 
Author.  May  Almighty  Allah  have  mercy 
upon  him  !  Section  one  of  chap,  two  upon 
the  order  of  prayers,  &c." 

Oriental  like,  be  reyelled  in  giving  good 
council.  **  Thou  art  always  writing,  O  my 
brave  ;  what  evil  habit  is  thisT  Sure  thou 
hast  learned  it  in  the  lands  of  the  Frank. 
Repent !''  He  loathed  the  English  prac- 
titioner giving  advice  gratis.  <*Thou  hast 
two  servants  to  feed,  0  my  son  I  The 
doctors  of  Egypt  never  write  A.B.  with 
out  reward.  Better  go  and  sit  upon  the 
mountain  at  once,  and  say  thy  prayers  day 
and  night"  He  delighted,  also,  in  abruptly 
interrupting  a  serious  subject  when  H  began 
to  weigh  upon  his  spirits.  For  instance, "  Now 
the  waters  of  ablution  being  of  seven  different 

kinds,  it  results  that Hast  thou  a  wife  T 

No  ?  Then  verily  thou  must  buy  thee  a 
female  slave,  O  youth  !  This  conduct  is  not 
right,  and  men  will  say  of  thee— *  Repentance, 
I  talce  refuge  with  Allah  ;  of  a  truth,  his 
mouth  watereth  for  the  spouses  of  other 
Moplems,' " 

Passing  our  pilgrim's  description  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  ceremony  and  fast  of 
the  Ramazan,  and  of  his  medical  practice 
and  private  visits  in\])airo,  we  come  to  his 
preparations  for  the  desert-journev.  Ho 
began  by  purchasing  tea,  coffee,  rice,  loaf 
sugar,  dates,  biscuit,  oil,  vinegar,  tobacco, 
and  cooking  utensils  ;  a  small  bell-shaped 
tout,  costing  twelve  shillinirs,  and  three 
water-skins  for  the  desert.  The  provisions 
were  placed  in  a  kafas,  or  hamper  artii^ticaliy 
made  of  palm-sticks,  and  in  a  huge  saharrab, 
or  wooden  box,  about  three  feet  each  way, 
covered  with  leather  and  provided  with  a 
small  lid  fitting  into  the  top.  The  hamper, 
with  a  pea-green  box  ornamented  with 
yellow  flowers  (the  dervish's  medicine-chest) 
uud  saddle-bag^  of  clothes,  bung  on  one 
side  of  the  camel,  balanced  by  the  huge  sa- 
harrab, Bedouins  always  requiring  a  tolerably 
equal  balance  of  weight. 

The  next  business  was  to  get  a  pass- 
port. One  after  much  difficulty,  was  ob- 
tained through  an  Aghan  Shaykb,  for  five 
piastres  paid  to  the  officials,  which  certified 
the  pilgrim  to  be  Abdulah,  the  son  of  Yusuf 
(Joseph),  originally  from  Cabool,  and  de- 
pcrii)ed  his  person.  After  receiving  it, 
Abdullah  took  an  opportunity  of  slipping 
three  dollars  into  the  hands  of  the  poor 
Aghan  divine  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
hi'»  character. 

The  dervish  Abdullah  unfortunately  lost 
his  pious  character  in  a  wrestling  and  drink- 
ing bout  with  an  Albanian  captain,  which 
we  cannot  stop  to  describe.  Having,  then, 
arranged  with  Shaykb  Nassar,  a  Bedouin  of 
Tur  (Mount  Sinai),  for  the  hire  of  two  dro- 
medaries from  Cairo  to  Suez,  he  sent  on  his 
Indian  boy  and  heavy  luggage  two  days 
before.    On  the  day  of  departure,  the  Be- 


douin, at  three  o'clock  announced  that  the 
dromedaries  were  saddled.  Abdullah  stuck 
a  pistol  in  his  belt,  passed  the  crimson  silk 
cord  of  his  pocket  Koran  over  bis  shoulder 
in  token  of  being  a  pilgrim,  distributed 
a  few  presents  to  friends  and  servants, 
mounted  the  camel,  crossed  his  legs  before 
the  pommel,  and  rode  out  of  the  huge  gate- 
way of  the  caravanserai,  while  all  the  by- 
standers, except  the  porter  —  who  took 
him  to  be  a  Persian  heretic,  and  had 
seen  him  with  the  drunken  Albanian — 
exclaimed  :  "  Allah  bless  thee,  0  I  pilgrim, 
and  restore  the'e  to  thy  country  and  thy 
friends  I  " 

Passing  through  the  city  gate,  he  addressed 
the  salutation  of  peace  to  the  sentry  and 
officer  commanding  the  guard,  who  both  gave 
him  God  speed  I  with  great  cordiality.  Here 
his  theological  tutor  and  Hadji  Wall,  his 
acquaintance  on  board  the  steamer,  who  had 
accompanied  him  so  far,  took   leave.    The 

Eilgrim  acknowledges  to  a  tightening  of  the 
eart  as  their  hone»t  faces  faded  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  there  was  no  time  for  emotion. 
The  pace  had  to  be  quickened ;  the  Bodonia 
shaykb  appeared  inclined  to  take  the  lead. 
This  was  a  trial  of  manliness.  The  pilgrim 
kicked  his  beast  into  a  trot ;  the  Bedouins, 
with  a  loud,  ringing  laugh,  attempted  to  give 
him  the  go-by  ;  and  then  away  they  went 
at  full  speed  into  the  desert,  like  school- 
boys ;  with  an  eigbty-four  mile  ride  before 
them  and  an  atmosphere  like  a  furnace 
blast.  Presently  they  dropped  into  a  more 
reasonable  pace.  The  Bedouins  prepared 
to  smoke  :  they  filled  the  traveller's  chi- 
bouque, lit  it  with  a  flint  and  steel,  and  passed 
it  over  to  him.  After  a  few  puffi<,  he  re- 
turned it  to  them,  and  they  smoked  by 
turns.  Then  the  bedouins  began  to  wile 
away  time  by  asking  questions  ;  by  talking 
about  victuals — for  the  ever-bongry  Bedou- 
ins talk  of  food,  OS  aldermen  do  of  money 
and  port  wine  ;  and,  lastly,  they  took 
refuge  in  droning  plaintive  eongs  of  which 
the  burdens  are  bright  verdure,  cool 
shades,  and  bubbling  rills,  The  day  closed 
with  an  adventure  which  added'  to  the 
party,  a  Meccan  boy  named  Mohammed- 
Basyuni. 

Next  day  our  dervish  had  an  adventure 
with  a  party  of  Magrabi  pilgrims;  who  first 
begged  water  and  bread  for  charity,  and 
then,  encouraged  by  kindness,  threatened 
violence,  but  were  put  down  by  the  sight  of 
a  pistol  and  certain  fierce  jestures.  There 
was  no  real  danger  for  a  determined  man. 
Mohammed  Ali  has  made  the  Suez  road  as 
safe  OS  any  out  of  London. 

Numerous  parties  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Aff- 
ghans,  and  a  few  Indians  on  the  same  errand 
of  pilgrimage,  were  pas.<:cd  ;  all  welcoming 
the  travellers  with  a  friendly  salutation. 
Towards  evening  the  party  came  in  sight 
of  Suez  and  a  strip  of  glorious  blue  sea. 
It  was  night  when  they  passed  the  tumbling 
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j^teway  of  tbc  town.  Decliaing  an  iuvita- 
tiOQ  to  fibare  sapper  and  dormitory  from  a 
party  of  EI-Mediouh  men,  fk'iends  of  Moham- 
med— who  were  retarniof^  to  the  pilgrimage, 
after  a  begging  toar  through  JBgypt  and 
Turkey  —  our  dervUh  obtained  an  empty 
room,  and  spread  his  carpet.  The  eighty- 
four  mile  ride  had  made  every  bone  ache ; 
every  inch  of  skin  exposed  to  the  san  being 
baked  or  blistered.  So,  lamenting  the  ill 
effects  of  four  years'  ease  in  Europe,  and 
disquieted  about  the  non-arrival  of  Nur  with 
his  baggage,  he  fell  into  an  uncomfortable 
sleep. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  recovering 
the  impediments  with  whicn  fate  had  already 
croflsed  the  journey.  The  Indian  servant 
had  disappeared  under  circamstancea  that 
looked  very  like  an  intention  to  abscond  with 
pack  and  baggage ;  but,  being  defeated  in 
his  enterprising  project,  he  turned  up 
humble  and  penitent  At  Suez,  our  pil- 
grim formed  his  party.  First,  camo  Omar 
EflTendi,  a  Circassian  by  descent,  the  grand- 
son of  a  mufti  at  El-Medinah,  and  the  son 
of  a  Sbaykh  Rabl,  an  officer  whose  dutv 
it  is  to  lead  dromedary  caravans.  Omar  with 
the  look  of  fifteen,  owned  to  twenty-eight, 
dressed  respectably,  prayed  regularly,  and 
hated  the  fair  sex.  Having  been  urged  by 
bis  parents  to  marry,  to  avoid  the  infliction, 
and  obtain  leisure  for  study,  he  bad  fled  fVom 
home,  and  entered  himself  as  a  pauper  student 
at  the  Mosque  Azhar,  at  Cairo.  The  disconso- 
late '  parent  sent  as  confidential  servant, 
a  negro,  called  Saad,  otherwise  £l-Jinni  the 
Devil,  to  bring  him  home — the  second  of  our 
company.  The  third,  Shaykh  Hammid-el- 
Lamman,  was  the  descendant  of  a  cele- 
brated El-Medinah  saint  and  clarified  butter- 
scUcr,  Hammid,  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  town 
Arab,  squatted  all  day  on  a  box  full  of 
presents  for  the  daughter  of  his  paternal 
uncle,  that  beiog  the  genteel  way  of  express- 
ing wife  in  that  district.  The  last,  Salih 
Shahkar,  a  Turk  on  his  father's,  an  Arab 
on  his  mother's  side,  supercilious  as  the  one, 
avaricious  as  the  other,  stretched  on  a 
carpet,  smoking  a  Persian  kalioon,  prayed 
more  frequently,  and  dressed  more  respecta- 
bly than  the  El-Medinah  saint's  descendant ; 
be  looked  sixteen,  and  had  the  selfish  ideas 
of  forty. 

All  these  persons  lost  no  time  in  opening 
the  question  of  a  loan.  They  had  twelve 
days'  voyage  and  four  days'  journey  before 
them,  boxes  to  carry,  custom-houses  to  face, 
stomachs  to  fill ;  yet  the  whole  party  could 
scarcely  muster  a  couple  of  dollars  of  ready 
money.  Their  boxes  were  full  of  valu- 
ables, consisting  of  arms,  clothes,  pipes, 
slippers,  and  sweet-moabt ;  but  nothing 
short  of  starvation .  would  have  induced 
them  to  pledge  the  smallest  article.  Fore- 
seeing the  advantage  of  such  a  good  company 
of  companions,  our  pilgrim  hearkened  favour- 
ably to  their  requests.     To  the    boy  Mo- 


hammed picked  up  in  the  desert,  he  lent  six 
dollars,  Hammid  about  five  pounds— at  his 
house  at  El-Medinah  the  lender  determined 
to  lodge  ;  Omar  Effendl  threo  dollars  ;  Saad 
the  Devil,  two;  and  Salih  Shahkar  fifty 
piastres.  But,  knowing  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  the  danger  of  being  generous, 
where  generosity  is  a  word  unknown,  the 
dervish  took  care  to  take,  from  the  first  arms, 
two  rich  coats  from  the  second,  a  hand- 
some pipe  from  the  third,  a  yataghan  from 
the  fourth,  and  from  the  fifth  an  imitation 
cachemeer  shawl.  All  this  was  done  under 
written  agreement,  in  which  the  Dervish,  to 
keep  up  his  Indian  character,  insisted  on 
the  most  usurious  terms  of  interest,  with 
the  prudent  view  of  earning  a  character 
for  liberality  and  handsome  dealing  on  set- 
tling day. 

The  consequence  of  this  transaction  was, 
that  the  creditor  suddenly  found  himself  a 
person  of  consequence ;  precedence  was  forced 
on  him,  his  opinion  was  consulted,  and 
concurrence  asked,  before  any  project  was 
settled.  But  this  sudden  elevation  led  him 
into  an  Imprudence,  and  aroused  the  only 
suspicion  ever  expressed  about  him  in  the 
course  of  his  summer's  trip.  He  says,  "  My 
firiends  had  looked  at  my  clothes,  overhauled 
my  medicine  -  chest,  criticised  my  pistols, 
sneered  at  my  English  watch,  disguised  in  a 
copper  case  with  a  face  properly  stained  and 
figured  with  Arab  numerals ;  I  remembered 
having  seen  a 'compass  at  Constantinople, 
therefore  imagined  they  would  think  little 
about  a  sextant.  This  was  a  mistake ;  the 
boy  Mohammed  only  waited  my  leaving  the 
room  to  declare  the  would-be  Hadji  was  one 
of  the  infidels  from  India,  and  a  council  sat  to 
discuss  the  case.  Fortunately  for  me,  Omar 
Effendi  had  looked  over  a  letter  which  I  had 
written  to  Ha^ji  Wali,  of  Cairo,  ihat  morn- 
ing, and  had  at  various  times  received  precise 
answers  to  certain  questions  ho  had  put  to 
me  on  high  theology.  Ho  therefore  flatly 
contradicted  the  boy  ;  and  Shaykh  Hammid, 
who  looked  forward  to  being  my  host,  guide, 
and  debtor,  in  general,  swore  that  the  light 
of  Islam  was  upon  my  countenance,  and 
consequently  that  the  boy  Mohammed 
was  a  pauper,  a  fakir,  an  owl,  a  cut-oflT 
one,  and  Wahabi,  for  daring  to  impugn 
the  faith  of  a  brother  believer.  The  scene 
ended  with  a  general  abuse  of  the  Arabian 
gamin,  who  was  told,  in  chorus,  that  he  had 
no  i^ame,  and  to  fear  Allah.  But,  struck 
with  the  expression  of  his  friends'  counte- 
nances, when  they  saw  the  sextant,  Abdul- 
lah determined,  with  a  sigh,  to  leave  it  be- 
hind, and  prayed  five  times  a-day  for  nearly 
a  week. 

The  delay  at  Suez  was  got  through— in  spite 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt — tolerably  pleasant- 
ly ;  between  gossiping,  bathing,  and  joking  a 
band  of  female  Egyptian  pilgrims,  sometimes 
with.  Marry  me,  O  Fattmah,  0  daughter,  O 
female  pilgrim  ;  at  others,  O  old  woman,  O 
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decrepit,  O  only  fit  to  carry  wood  to 
market !  (>nding  with  a  ru8b  out  of  tht'  way 
of  the  furious  dames,  when  gibes  wound 
them  up  to  ft  pitch  of  fury.  At  length,  with  the 
help  of  Saad  the  Devil,  who  cheated  every- 
body and  entered  himself  free  in  the  ship^s 
booki>  (if  it  had  any)  as  an  able-bodied 
seaman,  they  embarked  on  board  the 
Silkcl-Rnbab,  or  the  Golden  Wire,  of  about 
fifty  touR  burden,  with  narrow  wedge-like 
bow8,  a  clean  water-line,  a  sharp  keel,  un- 
decked except  upon  a  lofty  poop,  with  two 
maf*lA  imminently  raking  forward — the  main 
coHRiderably  larger  than  the  mizen,  the  former 
alon(*  provided  with  a  huge  triangular  latine. 
very  deep  in  the  tack — with  do  means  of 
reeiliii;.  no  compass,  no  log,  no  sounding  line, 
do  clmrt.  Probably  the  same  kind  of  model 
that  carried  SeHOStris  across  the  Red  Sea  to 
Dire.  Ninety-seven  passengers  had  been 
packed  by  the  greedy  owner  in  the  hold, 
within  the  space  for  sixty ;  and  the  poop 
was  occupied  by  pilgrims,  who  had  unlawful- 
ly tAk»>n  possession  of  the  space  belonging  to 
Abdullah  the  British  Dervifih  and  his  select 
band  of  d(;btors. 

The  first  thing  the  pasBengers  did,  after 
gaining  standing-room,  was  to  fight  for 
more  r>>om ;  which  of  coarse  meant  greater 
comfort.  After  a  preliminary  combat  below, 
in  which  five  men  were  completely  disabled, 
the  Ma^rabis  summoned  the  crowded  party 
on  the  poop  to  relieve  their  difficulties  by 
taking  half-a-dozon  of  the  savage  sons  of 
the  di-sacrt  amongst  thorn.  Thereupon,  Saad 
the  Devil  rose,  with  an  oath,  from  the  corner 
whrre  he  had  been  lying  ready  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  ihrew  amongst  his  friends  a  bundle 
of  ueiibut,  goodly  ashen  staves,  six  feet  long, 
thick  AS  a  man's  wrist,  well  greased  and 
seaMini'd.  shouting,  **  Defend  yourselves,  if 
you  don't  wish  to  be  the  meat  of  the  Mag- 
rahis !  "  and  to  the  enemy,  "  Dogs,  and  sons 
of  do;;s!  now  shall  you  see  what  the  children 
of  the  Arab  are!"  The  dervish  and  his 
debtors  rising  too,  each  grasping  one  of  the 
stavo<<.  hhouted,  '^  I  am  Abdullah,  the  son  of 
Josi'ph !  "  ••  I  am  Omar  of  Dagistan  ! "  &c. 
Th(*  tm^my  swarmed  toward  the  poop  like 
angry  hornets,  with  cries  of  Allah  AkW ! 
But  the  poop  gave  a  vantage  of  about  four 
feet  to  the  pilgrim's  party,  and  the  attempt 
to  pcalc  and  overpower  by  numbers,  failed 
miserably.  Abdullah,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
und(T  the  influence  of  old  English  notions, 
began  at  first  with  gentle  blows;  but  it  soon 
becanne  evident  that  the  Magrabis'  heads 
could  l»ear.  and  did  require,  the  utmost 
exertion  of  strength.  A  manoeuvre  worthy 
of  a  great  general  ended  the  fray.  When  at 
its  hottest,  the  crafty  dervish,  by  a  sly, 
smart  puf^b  of  his  shoulder,  sent  a  huge 
earthon  j;ir  full  of  water  rolling  down  on  the 
fierce  Hwarm  of  Africans.  A  shrill  shriek 
arose  above  the  din.  Bnilsed,  scratched, 
wetted,  and  in  awful  fear  that  worse  might 
be  b<?hind,  the  Magrabis  retreated.     A  few 


minutes  afterwards  a  deputation  of  the  Brown 
Burnouses,  soliciting  peace,  was  received  in 
grave  silence  by  our  pilgrim's  party  on 
the  poop,  which  was  granted.  Heads, 
shoulders,  and  hands,  were  penitentiallr 
kissed ;  and  thus  ended  the  fray,  in  which 
the  meek  Omar  was  by  far  the  fiercest  of  the 
party. 

The  next  adventure  in  favour  of  the  British 
Dervish  was.  when  the  Golden  Wire  impni- 
dently  anchored  on  a  sand-bank  at  high 
water,  and  was  left  high  and  dry  by  the  ebb. 
The  Magrabis,  who  had  disembarked, 
had  been  vainly  pushing  and  shouting  ;  and 
pushing  again  ;  then  praying  and  otfering 
up  burnt  coflec  for  want  of  incense ;  and 
Shahkh  Hammid  had  rashly  begged  Uie 
assistance  of  his  saintly  ancestor  the  clari- 
fied butter -seller,  and  all  were  in  des- 
pair, when  Abdullah  the  son  of  Joseph, 
whose  morning  had  been  passi^  sit- 
ting quietly  upon  the  sands — ^watching  for 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  seeing  the  Golden 
Wire  show  some  signs  of  aust<!adincs8,  rose 
up,  walked  gravely  up  to  her,  authorita- 
tively ranged  the  pilgrims  around  her, 
with  their  shonldcrs  to  the  sides,  and 
told  them  to  heave  with  might  and  main, 
when  they  should  hear  him  invoke  the  name 
of  a  great  Indian  saint  As  the  water  washed 
and  wattled  roand  the  stern,  be  raised  his 
hands  and  voice:  "Yan  Piran  Pirl  Ya 
Abd-cl-Kader  Jilanl !  "  And  every  Magrabl 
heaving  together  with  a  will,  the  Golden 
Wire  canted  half  over  ;  and,  sliding  heavily 
through  the  sand,  floated  once  more  in  deep 
water.  For  a  day  or  two  the  Anglo-Indian 
dervii*h  and  doctor  was  greatly  respected 
for  his  small  miracle. 

At  length,  not  without  peril  from  want  of 
the  commonest  tackle  of  a  sailing  vessel,  the 
Golden  Wire  reached  Zambu,  the  pc»rt  of 
£1-Medinah.  After  the  usual  stay  for  refresh- 
ment and  preparation,  the  Dervish  Abdullah 
and  his  friends  started  again  under  the 
charge  of  Bedouins,  from  whom  be  had  hired 
camels.  The  little  party  consisted  of  twelve 
camels.  They  travelled  in  Indian  file,  head 
tied  to  tail,  with  the  valiant  Omar  Efiendi  as 
outrider,  mounted  on  a  dromedary  with  showy 
trappings,  in  honour  of  his  rank  ;  A  mm 
Jemal,  a  native  of  El-Medinah  on  his  way 
home,  rode  first  of  the  file  ;  then  our  friend 
Abdullah ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party  behind, 
dozing  upon  rough  platforms  made  by  the 
lids  of  two  large  boxes  slung  to  the  sldea  of 
their  camels.  There  were  rumours  at  Zamba 
that  the  Nazimi  tribe  were  out,  and  that 
travellers  passing  that  way  had  to  fight  for 
their  lives  and  purses  every  day ;  so  all 
the  party  except  Omar,  In  token  of  poverty, 
dressed  themselves  in  their  coarsest  and 
dirtiest  clothes— for  the  most  part,  no  more 
than  a  ragged  shirt  and  a  bit  of  rag  round 
the  head,  short  chibouques  without  mouth- 
pieces, and  tobacco-pouches  of  grea!>y  leather. 
They  all  became  Bilent— even  Saad  the  Devil — 
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as  they  advaDccd,  fearfal  for  themselves  and 
their  property.  Their  two  guides  and  camel- 
drirers  were  of  the  tribe  of  Bcni-Hart,  which 
haA  kept  its  blood  pare  for  thirteen  centur- 
ies. They  are  small  chocolate-coloured  be- 
ings, stunted  and  thin,  with  mops  of  coarse 
bristly  hair,  burned  browned  by  the  san, 
shaggy  beards,  Ticioos  eyes,  frowning  brows, 
screaming  voices,  well-made,  fleshless  limbs 
clad  in  ragged  shirts,  indigo-dyed,  with 
kerchiefs  twisted  round  their  heads,  and 
scandals  on  their  feet,  armed  one  with  a 
matchlock  and  a  sabre  in  a  leathern  scab- 
bard, the  other  with  a  quarter-staff,  and 
the  Arab^s  invariable  companion,  a  dagger. 
Tbcs^  ragged  fellows  would  eat  with  the 
traveller  and  ask  for  more,  but  were  too 
proud  to  work ;  no  promise  of  backhshish 
would  induce  them  to  assist  even  in  pitch- 
ing a  tent.  With  the  pilgrim  party  also 
marched  about  two  hundred  camels  carrying 
grain,  with  an  escort  of  eeven  irregular 
Turkish  cavalry. 

When,  after  many  ramoors,  the  pilgrims, 
swollen  by  other  parties,  had  marched  into 
the  Pilgrims'  Pass— an  ill-famed  gorge — 
thin  blue  curls  of  smoke  rose  from  a  high 
precipitous  cliff  on  th#  left,  aud  instantly 
the  lond  sharp  cracks  of  the  hillmen's  rifles 
rai>g  in  the  air.  In  the  ensuing  fusilade  live 
of  the  Albanian  escort  were  killed,  beside 
camels  and  beasts  of  burden,  while  the  rob- 
bers, snugly  sheltered  behind  breastworks 
on  the  cliffs,  were  safe  and  unassailable.  With 
this  loss  the  caravan  scrambled  through  the 
pa.*3. 

At  length,  after  ten  days  and  nights  of  toil 
and  drought,  they  passed  a  dry  valley  cele- 
brated by  Arab  poets  for  its  greenness,  climb- 
ed a  flight  of  steps  roughly  cut  inFcoriacoous 
Ijasalt,  and  a  full  view  of  El-Mcdinah  opened 
before  them.  **  We  halted  our  beasts  as  if 
by  word  of  command.  All  of  us  alighted, 
jaded  and  hungry  as  we  were,  to  feast  our 
eyes  with  a  view  of  the  Holy  City,  crying, 
*•  0,  Allah !  this  ia  the  sanctuary  of  the  Pro- 
phet ;  make  it  a  protection  from  hell-Qre  and 
a  refuge  from  eternal  punishment !  O,  open 
the  gates  of  thy  merc^,  and  let  us  pass  through 
them  to  the  land  of  joy.'  And  again  :  '*  Live 
for  ever,  0  most  excellent  of  Prophets  T  live  in 
the  shadow  of  happingss  during  the  hours  of 
night  and  the  times  of  day,  whilst  the  bird  of 
the  tamarisk  moaneth  like  the  childless  mo- 
ther, whilst  the  west  wind  bloweth  gently  ever 
the  hills  of  Nojd,  and  the  li^ihtninpr  lla«*heth 
bright  over  the  firmament  of  Kl-Hajtfz.'  " 

After  a  few  minutes^  rest  the  pil^^riras  re- 
mounted ;  and,  as  they  proceed<.'d  towards  the 
city,  they  found  that  the  way  was  crowded 
with  an  eaj:er  multitude  coming  out  to  meet 
the  caravan.  The  men  of  El-Medinah  pre- 
ferred walking,  for  the  better  convenionce  of 
kissing,  embracing,  and  shaking  hands  with 
relatives  and  friends.  An  old  lady  *s  younger 
son  wept  aloud  for  joy  as  he  ran  round  his 
mother *s  cumel,  he  standing  on  tiptoe.  t>he 


bending  double  in  vain  attempts  to  exchange 
a  kiss.  Friends  and  comrades  greeted  each 
other,  regardless  of  rank  or  fortune,  with  affec- 
tionate embraces  and  gestures,  which  neither 
party  seemed  to  think  of  answering.  Inferiors 
saluted  superiors  by  attempting  to  kiss  hands 
which  were  violently  snatched  away,  while 
mere  acquaintance  cordiallv  shook  hands, 
and  then  raising  the  flnger-tips  to  their  lips, 
kissed  them  with  apparent  relish.  Our  dervish 
proceeded  down  a  broad  dusty  street,  past 
many  ruinous  houses,  over  a  bridge  composed 
of  a  single  arch  of  roughly-hewn  stones, 
spanning  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  so  on  to  the 
residence  of  Shaykh  Hammid  ;  to  whom,  with 
wise  foresight,  he  had  lent  five  pounds  at  Suez. 
The  shaykh  had  gone  on  early  in  the  morning 
to  prepare  for  making  a  guest  of  his  creditor, 
and  to  receive  the  shrill  cries  and  congratu- 
lations of  his  mother  and  wife ;  which  it  is 
not  etiquette  for  a  stranger  to  hear.  After 
the  camels  had  knelt  at  his  door  for  full  five 
minutes  Hammid  came  out,  but  perfectly  me- 
tamorphosed from  the  ragged  wretch  of  Suez. 
Shaved  and  bathed,  a  muslin  turban  of  goodly 
size  boiind  round  an  embroidered  cap,  fitting 
close  to  his  smooth  poll ;  his  moustachios 
and  beard  neatly  trimmed ;  the  dirty,  torn, 
rope-bound  shirt  exchanged  for  a  jubbah,  or 
outer  cloak  of  light  pink  merino;  a  long- 
sleeved  caftan  of  rich  flowered  stuff :  a  flue 
shirt ;  a  plaid-pattern  silk  sash  wound  round 
his  body ;  pantaloons  of  striped  silk :  his 
bare,  sunburnt  feet,  thoroughly  puriflea,  en- 
cased in  tight  Cordovan  socks  and  Constanti- 
nople papooshes  of  bright  lemon  colour.  In 
one  of  his  now  delicate  hands,  the  shaykh 
bore  a  mother-of-pearl  rosary — a  token  of  his 
piety ;  in  the  other,  a  handsome  pipe,  with 
jasmine  stick  and  amber  mouth-piece.  From 
his  waist  dangled  a  tobacco-pouch— from  the 
bosom  of  hid  coat  his  purse,  both  of  broad- 
cloth, richly  embroidered  with  gold.  With 
his  dress,  the  manners  of  the  shaykh  had 
changed  from  the  vulgar  and  boisterous  to 
staid  courtesy.  He  took  his  guest's  hand, 
never  dreaming  that  he  was  thus  honouring 
an  infidel  Giaour,  led  him  to  the  place  of 
sitting,  which  was  swept  and  garnii*hed  for 
receiving  company. 

Behind  followed  the  impudent  Mohammed, 
in  his  rags,  thoroughly  ai^hamcd  at  finding 
himself  in  such  genteel  company,  and  who, 
most  unhappy,  Kiueezod  himself  into  a  cor- 
ner. The  pipe  stood  ready  filled,  tho  divans 
spread,  aud  the  coffee  was  boiling  on  a 
brazier  in  the  passage,  ready  for  the  friends 
expected  to  call  on  the  traveller  to  welcome 
his  return.  Scarcely  had  Abdullah  Etfeudi 
taken  his  place  on  the  best  seat  in  the  room 
at  the  cool  window-sill,  when  guests  poured 
in.  and  the  shaykh  rose  to  welcome  and  em- 
brace them.  '•  They  sat  down,  smoked  chatted 
politics,  asked  questions,  drank  coftee  ;  and, 
after  half-an-hour's  visit,  rose  abruptly,  and, 
exchanging  embraces  once  more,  d«.';»art.d. 
To  the  strangers,  succeeded  a  swarm  of  child- 
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ren,  treadinfr  upon  our  toes,  pulling  to  piecc» 
everything  they  could  lay  tbeir  hands  on, 
and  aning  language  that  would  have  alarmed 
an  old  man-of-war's  man.  One  urchin, 
Bcarccly  three  years  old,  told  me  that  bis 
father  had  a  sword  at  home  with  which  he 
would  cut  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word ;  because  I  objected  to 
bis  perching  on  my  wounded  foot.  By  a  few 
taunts  I  made  the  little  fellow  almost  mad 
with  rage  ;  opening  his  enormous  round  black 
eyes  to  their  utmost  stretch,  he  looked  at  me 
and  licked  his  knee,  a  sign  that  he  would  have 
my  heart's  blood,  and  then  caught  up  one  of 
my  loaded  pistols — fortunately  it  was  upon 
half-cock— and  clapped  it  to  bis  neighbour's 
head.  Then  a  serious,  majestic  boy,  about 
six  years  old,  with  an  inkstand  in  his  belt, 
in  token  of  his  literary  destination,  seized 
my  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke  it  with  huge 
puffs.  I  ventured  laughingly  to  compare 
his  person  to  the  pipe-stick,  when  he  threw 
it  upon  the  ground  in  furious  anger.  These 
boys  are  spoiled,  scolded,  and  never  whipped. 
They  were,  however,  manly  boys.  They 
punched  one  another  like  little  Anglo-Sax- 
ons ;  and,  out  of  the  bou^e,  fought  with 
sticks  and  stones.  Before  deigning  to  look 
at  anything  else,  they  examined  our  weapons  ; 
as  if  eighteen  years,  instead  of  five,  had  been 
the  general  age.'' 

All  this  time  the  patience  of  our  friend 
Abdullah  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  at 
length,  to  the  horror  of  the  boy  Mohammed, 
he  broke    through   all   the   rules  of   Arab 

Eoliteneas,  by  saying  plainly  that  he  was 
ungry,  thirsty,  sleepy,  and  wanted  to  be 
alone.  The  good-natured  shaykh,  who  was 
preparing  to  go  out  to  pray  at  his  father'n 
grave,  immediately  brought  breakfast,  lighted 
a  pipe,  spread  a  bed,  darkened  the  room, 
turned  out  the  children,  and  left  him  to 
himself. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  daily  life 
at  El-Medinah  :  "  At  dawn  we  rose,  washed, 
prayed,  and  broke  our  fast  upon  a  crust  of 
stale  bread  before  smoking  a  pipe  and  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  it  was  time  to 
drt'ss,  to  mount  and  visit  one  of  the  harems 
— holy  places  outside  of  the  city.  Returning 
before  the  sun  became  intolerable,  we  sat  to- 
gether, with  conversation,  pipes,  coffee,  and 
cold  water  perfumed  with  mastich  smoke, 
wiled  away  the  time  until,  at  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  the  meal  called  El-Ghada  was  serv- 
ed in  a  large  copper  tray  sent  from  the  upper 
apartments.  Ejaculating  Bismillah  I  we  all  sat 
round  it,  and  dipped  equal  hands  in  the  dishes 
set  before  us— unleavened  bread,  different 
kinds  of  meat  and  vegetable  stews  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  first  course  plain  boiled  rice,  eaten 
with  ppoons,  then  fruits,  fresh  dates,  grapes 
and  pomegranates.  After  dinner,  on  pretext 
of  a  siesta,  or  the  being  a  sawdawi,  or  person 
of  raelancholy  temperament,  I  used  to  have 
a  rug  spread  in  a  dark  pasFaj^e,  and  lie  read- 
ing, writing  notes  slily,  smoking,  and  dozing 


there  the  worst  part  of  the  day.  Then  came 
the  hour  of  receiving  and  paying  visits. 
The  evening  prayers  ensued,  either  at  home 
or  in  the  harem  ;  then  Asha,  or  supper — a 
substantial  meal  like  the  dinner,  but  more 
plentiful.  In  the  evening  occasionally  we 
sallied  out  for  adventures,  dressed  in  common 
clothes,  shouldered  nebbut,  and  went  to  the 
caf^.  Usually  we  sat  upon  mattresses  spread 
before  the  sbaykh's  door,  receiving  evening 
visits,  chatting,  telling  stories,  making  merry 
until  bed- time." 

The  account  of  sacred  mosques,  tombs,  and 
prayer-places  of  El-Medinah  we  omit ;  no- 
ting only  that  our  traveller,  rigorously  exact 
in  all  ceremonies,  inscribed  in  pencil  on  the 
wall  of  the  dome  of  the  Prophet's  Broken 
Teeth,  in  Arabic  characters : — 

AbdaUoh,  the  servant  of  Allah,  (A.  H.  1269.) 

At  length  came  the  time  for  leaving  !n 
great  haste  with  the  Damascus  caravan. 
The  preparations  were  serious  for  passing 
a  desert  where  there  would  be  no  water 
for  three  days.  '  The  dervish  did  not  dis- 
dain to  patch  his  water-skins  damaged  by 
the  rats.  The  Indian  Nur  set  about  ob- 
taining provisions  (br  foorteen  days,  wheat, 
flour,  rice,  turmeric,  onions,  dates,  nnlea- 
veued  bread,  cheese,  limes,  tobacco,  eiigar, 
tea.  and  coffee.  A  bargain  was  n^zt  stnick 
with  Masud  of  the  Rahlah,  a  snb>family  of 
the  Hamidah  family  of  Beni  Hart ;  a  short, 
thin^  well-built  old  man,  with  regular  fea- 
tures, a  white  beard,  and  a  cool  eye,  who 
came  with  a  dignified  demeanour,  pressed 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand' on  the  pilgrimX 
declined  a  pipe,  took  coffee,  and  after  much 
discuFsion  agreed  to  find  too  camels  with 
water,  and  accompany  to  Arafat  and  back, 
in  consideration  of  twenty  dollars,  half  in 
advance,  and  food  for  the  Bedouin  and  his 
son,  Hamid.  The  host  then  addressed  our 
pilgrim  in  flowery  praises  of  the  dd  Bedouin, 
after  exclaiming — 

"Thou  wilt  treat  these  firlends  well,  O 
MaPud  the  Harbi !" 

Whereon  the  old  man  answered,  with  grave 
dignity,  designating  the  pilgrim  by  his  most 
prominent  feature. 

"  Even  as  Abu  Shawarib  (the  Father  of 
Moustachios),  behaveth  to  us,  so  will  we  be- 
have to  him." 

When  the  Bedouins  left.  Shavkh  Hammid 
strongly  recommended  his  firi end  Abdullah  to 
give  them  plenty  to  eat,  and  never  to  allow 
twentjr-four  hours  to  pass,  without  dipping  a 
hand  in  the  same  dish  with  them  !  At  length, 
preparations  were  concluded,  debts  paid,  pre- 
sents made,  our  dervish  forgave  Hammid  the 
five  pounds  lent  at  Suez,  in  consideration  of 
his  kindness.  The  prayers  of  departure 
were  repeated  under  the  shaykVs  direction, 
and  very  beautiful  it  is,  and  the  traveller  lay 
down  about  two  in  the  morning  to  sleep,  until 
the  gun  announced  that  the  caravan  was  under 
way.    And  so  he  departed  safely,  after  he  had 
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Been,  drawn,  and  made  plans  and  descrtpttODB 
of  all  the  sacred  Moslem  mysteries  of  £1-Me- 
dinah  without  detection. 


CHIP. 


GOLD  MIKES  AT  HOME. 

There  is  a  legend  that  Qaeen  Boadicea 
obtained  gold  in  Essex.  Cunobellne,  Prince 
of  the  Trinobantes,  coined  at  Camelo-danum 
gold  obtained  from  a  mine  in  Essex.  Can 
this  be  Shakespeare^s  Cymbeline,  the  father 
of  Imogen  ?  There  are  traces  that  nuggeting 
took  place  from  time  to  time :  but  as  the 
Norman  kings  claimed  all  gold  and  silyer 
found  as  royal  property,  people  either  kept 
tbeir  own  counsel  or  abstained  from  any 
ardent  search.  But  the  various  edicts  passed 
show  that  the  existence  of  gold  and  siWer, 
both  pure  and  combined  with  other  metals, 
was  known  and  believed  in ;  or  else,  why 
issue  edicts?  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after,  there 
was  a  wonderful  interest  spread  abroad  about 
gold  and  silver  mining;  but,  towards  the 
period  of  Richard  the  Second,  alchemy  was 
very  rife,  and  the  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  caused  the  search  after  gold  and 
silver  mines  to  abate.  It  is  curious  to  trace 
how  different  pursuits  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  Many  of  the  alchemists  did  really 
produce  both  gold  and  silver,  as  the  result 
of  these  labours ;  and  this  happened  firom 
their  working  with  metals  with  which  gold 
and  silver  were  combined,  although  in  a 
shape  that  was  not  discernible  In  their 
natural  state.  The  old  alchemists  worked 
much  with  lead  and  tin,  metals  that  often 
contain  precious  ore.  The  production  of 
gold  and  silver  by  alchemy  was  a  fact  recog- 
nize>i  both  by  the  Church  and  the  legislature. 
The  Church  anathematised  the  practice  first, 
and  the  legislature  afterwards  made  it  penal, 
as  a  branch  of  felony.  Moses  Stringer  says, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
"  after  Raymond  Lully  and  Sir  George  Ripley 
had  BO  largely  multiplied  gold,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  conceiving  some  danger  that  the 
Regency,  having  such  immense  treasures  at 
command,  would  be  above  asking  the  aid  of 
the  subject,  and  become  too  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,  made  an  act  against  multiplying 
gold  and  silver  and  made  it  death  to  attempt 
it,  or  to  upe  such  tools,  instruments,  vessels, 
or  famaces,  as  were  then  used  in  such  opera- 
tions." 

This  affords  a  curious  glimpse  into  the  ere- 
dnlitv  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  people  about  money  matters.  Henry 
the  Sixth  countenanced  alchemy,  in  spite  of 
the  edict  of  his  grandfather ;  but  it  was  not 
always  a  dead  letter,  for  a  man  named  Eden 
was  found  guilty  on  his  own  confession,  of 
"  practising  to  make  the  philosopher's  stone," 


and  was,  without  doubt,  executed  accord- 
ingly. The  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  minority  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  to  grant  himself  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  England  for 
twelve  years  :  a  proof  they  were  considered 
something  worth  having.  The  mining  de- 
partment was  regularly  organized  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth :  Robert  Burton 
was  appointed  Controller  of  Mines  of  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  aurichalch,  and  lead,  and  of 
mines  containing  any  gold  or  silver. 

The  curious  may  find  a  half-burnt  and 
otherwise  mutilated  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library  in  the  British  Museum,  a  summary 
of  writs  and  records  relating  to  gold  mines, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  discovery  of  America  for  a 
time  withdrew  attention  from  the  gold  mines 
in  England ;  but  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
remarkable  for  its  Bchemes,  speculations, 
adventures,  and  joint-stock  companies.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  her  reign  she  granted 
patents  to  Cornelius  Deody,  Daniel  Rochester, 
and  other  foreigners,  and  Thomas  Thurland. 
to  seek  for  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  ores 
contatning  them,  in  eight  picked  counties  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  pale  of  Ire- 
land. Another  scheme  of  hers  was  sur- 
reptitiously to  work  the  gold  mines  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Scotland,  which  were  more 
fertile  than  any  in  England.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  and  in  those  of 
James  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  Scotland,  the 
mines  of  Lanarkmoor  yielded  above  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Still  gold- 
mining  has  never  been  any  great  source  of 
national  wealth  in  England  ;  they  have  always 
been  royal  perquisites  and  monopolies  ;  but 
many  curious  characters  and  indidental  traits 
of  the  social  life  and  civilisation  of  that  period 
may  be  gathered,  and  whatever  has  occupied 
the  attention  and  energy  of  the  public  is  a 
matter  of  interest. 

The  search  after  gold  has  been  a  prophetic 
instinct  in  all  ages ;  but  the  hidden  treasure 
was  an  open  secret  which  *'  men's  eyes  were 
held  that  they  should  not  see  "  until  within 
the  last  few  years.  There  are  curious  glean- 
ings of  biograpbv  amongst  these  mining  ad- 
venturers. Bushel  was  secretary  to  Lord 
Bacon  (who  had  a  great  taste  for  mining),  and 
the  scene  of  Bushel's  labours  was  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, where  the  mines  yielded  as  much 
as  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  month 
profit.  Bushel  was  a  great  royalist ;  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  parliamentary  wars,  he 
supplied  Charles  the  first  with  lead  for  shot, 
and  with  silver  that  was  coined  in  Wales ; 
also  he  clothed  a  great  body  of  troops, 
advanced  a  considerable  loan,  and  defended 
Lundy  Island,  of  which  he  was  the  governor. 
Cromwell  treated  him  well ;  but  his  mining 
speculations  languished,  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  he  was  in  prison  for 
debt,  which  was  the  usual  way  in  which 
royal  gratitude  evinced  itself  in  that  reign. 
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He  was  at  length  released,  and  attempted 
also  to  obtain  repayment  of  the  money 
advanced  to  Charles  the  First  j  but,  as 
that  would  have  involved  something  like  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  he  received 
instead  a  mining  grant,  for  which  he  had 
to  raise  his  own  capital.  He  endeavoured 
to  stimulate  the  public  to  subscribe  by  issu- 
ing gold  medals  of  his  master  and  patron, 
Lord  Bacon,  and  prospectuses  of  the  Ba- 
conian mode  of  mining.  But  he  never  did 
any  more  good,  either  to  himself  or  to  anybody 
else. 

Sir  Hugh  Hyddleton,  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  River,  gained  much  of 
his  money  by  the  ulver  mines  of  Merioneth- 
Bhire,  which  were  leased  to  him  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First.  In  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third.. Boyle  obtained  several  acts  modi- 
fying the  former  edicts  relating  to  mines,  and 
to  the  refining  of  metals,  and  the  extraction 
of  gold  and  silver  from  them.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  was  rife  with  joint-stock  com- 
panies and  speculations ;  and  some  of  the 
prospectuses,  with  their  alluring  calculations, 
would  do  credit  to  our  own  railway  days. 
In  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges  there 
was  a  mania  for  silver  mining.  In  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third  the  gold  mines  in  Wick- 
low  were  discovered,  and  a  general  impression 
of  abundance  of  gold  prevailed  ;  but  the 
workings  were  not  profitable,  the  excitement 
subsided,  and  the  gold  was  forgotten.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  there  was 
a  mania  for  foreign  mining,  which  was  un- 
profitable and  disastrous  to  the  speculators, 
and  the  very  name  of  gold  mine  became 
synonymous  with  ruin.  Since  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  however,  gold-working  in 
England  has  been  resumed  with  some  partial 
activity  ;  the  gold  localities  have  been  ascer- 
tained over  a  considerable  district,  and  have 
been  formally  acknowledged  by  the  ordnance 
surveyors ;  so  the  sanguine  may  still  hope 
that  the  old  popular  superstition,  of  London 
streets  being  paved  with  gold,  may  yet  be 
realized. 


THE  HOLY  WELL. 

Hidden  in  a  deep  wood-hollow. 
Girt  about  with  ancient  trees. 
Whore  the  mocking  echoes  follow 
In  the  track  of  every  breeze. 

Lies  the  holy  well. 
Hoary  stones  np-heapcd  around  it, 
Woru  and  mossed  with  age,  surround  it. 
In  the  lonely  dell. 

Down  the  hill-side  frets  the  wnter, 
(rnrgling  to  the  shndowod  pool, 
With  a  trickling,  ringinjr  laughter 
As  it  fills  the  basin  full, 

The  grey  green  stones  among. 
And  a  muBic  lilco  bellfl  pealing, 
Wavelets  gushinff,  eddies  reelme 

With  a  wild,  wild  song  ! 


All  about  its  brink  the  aspen 

Qui  vera  into  sun  and  shade ; 
ABi)hodol  and  bindweed,  claspen 
Tendril  wise,  thick  bowers  nave  made 
Tlie  noisy  rill  about 
And  always  'mongst  the  broad  ferns  waving, 
When  the' summer  storms  are  raving, 
Zephyrs  play  in  and  out. 

Softly,  in  the  evening  twilight. 

When  the  air  is  hushed  and  still. 
Closed  the  little  peering  eye-bright, 
And  the  shadows  on  the  hill 
Are  fast  asleep ; 
Down  the  dark  and  windy  hollow. 
Where  the  traitor  echoes  follow, 

Cometh  one  to  weep : 

She  is  young,  and  fV'esh,  and  blooming, 

Has  a  brow  most  pure  and  fair ; 
Through  the  purple  summer  gloaming 
Come  her  step  and  form  of  air. 
Secretly  and  slow ; 
I^st  some  larking  spjr  should  follow, 
Down  the  flark  and  windy  hollow. 

Where  she  fain  would  go. 

Trailing  with  a  laggard  footfall. 

Drawn  by  hope,  withhekl  by  fear. 
Through  the  plumy  fSoms  at  mght-faU, 
When  the  sky  shows  dim  and  drear 
Beyond  the  trees ; 
With  a  cheek,  now  flushing,  paling, 
To  her  heart's  wild  inner  wailins:, 

Starting  at  each  breeze. 

Slowly,  down  the  stoep  green  hill  side. 

Over  slippery,  lichoned  stones, 
Slowly,  by  the  Holy  WeU-side, 
Listening  to  its  murmured  tones, 
Down  on  her  knee : 
With  the  black  boughs  o'er  her-swa^nng. 
Softly  weeping,  softly  saying 

"Lovethheme?" 

Bythe  Holy  Well  down  kneeUng, 

Watching  for  her  gain  or  Ion, 
O'er  its  mirror  darkness  steaUng, 
Li^ht  with  shade  of  pines  aeroes, 

Like  pale  moonbeoina ; 
Slow  and  solemn  as  tne  warning 
Eastern  light  of  winter  morning, 

On  our  waking  dreams. 

Brifrhtcning  still  until  the  lustre 
Glows  like  topaz  in  the  shade : 
And  the  tiny  uddics  muster 
Like  a  framework  round  it  laid. 

Fretted  o'er  with  gold ; 
And  the  inner  circle  glistens, 
While  the  night  stands  still  and  listens. 
To  that  question  old. 

On  the  brink  low  bends  the  maiden,    "^ 

Peering  down  into  the  glass. 

All  her  soul  with  terror  laden. 

Asking  of  the  shades  that  pass, 

"  Loveth  he  me  ? " 

With  a  tone  of  sad  complaining, 

While  the  light  is  slowly  waning, 

"Loveth  he  me  7" 
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Thrice  her  white  lips  opemn;::  quiyer, 

E'er  she  dares  to  npeiik  again  ; 

Crcepinf?  down  the  bttle  river 

Steals  the  darkness  back  again ; 

"  Lovcth  he  me  T" 

Comes  a  sound  of  fairy  laughter, 

Trilling  sweep  the  echoes  after, 

"Heloveththoe!" 

Up  she  rises,  gaily,  gladly. 

On  her  lip  me  rose-flush  warms ; 
All  tho  tiny  zephyrs  madly 
Wake  and  toy  with  her  alarms, 
AsjBhe  trips  away ; 
Startled  by  a  dead  leaf  falling, 
Or  a  wakeful  echo  calling 

To  the  coming  day. 

Hastes  she  from  the  haunted  hollow, 

Light  of  heart,  and  swift  of  foot ; 
Ever  as  she  goes,  there  follow 
Voices  murmuring  like  the  lute, 
"  He  loveth  thee  ! " 
All  her  spirits  inly  ringing, 
To  their  wild  anci  tuneful  singing, 
"  Ho  lovcth  me  !" 


Many  a  mile  of  lonely  woodland 

Lies  between  her  and  her  home  ; 
Hill,  and  dale,  and  heathery  moorland, 
Where  tho  hunters  rarely  come 
Socking  their  game. 
But,  it  chanced  that  morning  early 
While  the  dew  lay  light  and  pearly, 
Herbert  Wilford  came. 


With  a  downcast  brow  and  darkling, 

Full  of  pride  and  full  of  iro.^ 
And  an  eye  both  hot  and  sparkling. 
Kindled  at  his  wild  bean's  fire — 
And  his  teeth  set 
In  an  opening  of  the  glade. 
Suddenly  within  the  shade, 

There  they  two  met 

O'er  her  face  there  came  a  flushing  : 

Could  it  be  the  moinin^  light  ? 
Or  a  tide  of  blushes  rushmg 
From  her  pure  love  into  sight. 
To  betray  her  7 
Herbert  in  her  fair  face  peering. 
With  hot  gaze  her  forehead  searing, 

Looked  as  he  could  slay  her. 

"  Hast  thou  been  to  Haunted  Hollow, 
Wilful,  fiilse,  proud,  fickle  May  7 
Art  Ihou  pleased  to  see  me  follow 
On  thy  stops  till  break  of  day, 
Vain  little  heart  7 
'Tis  said  that,  on  the  Eve  St.  John, 
Maids  to  Holy  Well  have  gone 
To  ask  theur  fate. 

"  Tis  a  year,  May,  since  we  parted — 

I  In  anger,  thou  in  tears, 
1  have  seen  thee  racrry-heartod. 
Joyous  with  thy  young  compeers, 
Forgetting  me. 
If  the  echo  told  thco  truly. 
As  I  read  thy  blush  unruly. 

It  said,  "  StiU  loveth  he.*  " 


Prom  his  dark  brow  passed  the  glooming ; 
From  her  heart  fled  all  her  fears, 

While  the  purple  fells  were  blooming, 
Under  morning's  lustrous  toars. 
Upon  the  lea. 

And  tinkled,  as  they  wont,  the  hare-bells. 

All  the  little  ftur  joy  bells. 

"  Loveth  he  mo  7  " 
"  He  loveth  thoe  !*' 
"  Loveth  she  me  7" 
"She  loveth  thee!" 


A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 

WRXTTK9T  BT  BIMSILF. 
IN    FITE    CU^FTBRS.     CHAPTER    THB    TBniD. 

I  HAD  spoken  confidently  enough,  while 
arguing  the  question  of  Doctor  Knapton's  ^ 
respectability  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
;  Duskydalc  Institution  ;  but,  if  my  percep> 
I  tions  had  not  been  blinded  by  my  entbusfastlo 
I  admiration  for  the  beautiful  Laura,  I  think  I 
should  have  secretly  difltrudted  my  own 
opinion  as  soon  as  I  was  left  by  myself.  Had 
I  been  in  full  possession  of  my  senses,  I 
might  have  questioned,  on  reflection,  whether 
the  doctor^  method  of  accounting  for  the 
suspicions  which  kept  his  neighbours  aloof 
firom  him,  was  quite  satisfactory.  Love  Is 
generally  described,  I  believe,  as  the  tender 
passion.  When  Ixremember  the  insidiously 
relaxing  effect  of  it  on  all  my  faculties  I 
feel  inclined  to  alter  the  popular  definition, 
and  to  call  it  a  moral  vapour-bath. 

What  the  managing-committee  of  the 
Duskydale  Institution  thought  of  the  change 
in  me,  I  cannot  imagine.  Doctor  and  Miss 
Knapton  left  the  town  on  the  day  they  had 
originally  appointed,  before  I  could  make  any 
excuse  fur  calling  again  ;  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  their  departure,  I  lost  all 
interest  in  the  affi&irs  of  the  ball,  and 
yawned  in  the  faces  of  the  committee  when  I 
was  obliged  to  be  present  at  their  delibera- 
tions in  my  official  capacity.  It  was  all 
Laura  with  me,  whatever  they  did.  I  read 
the  Minutes  through  a  soft  cloud  of 
yellow  muslin.  Notes  of  melodious  laughter 
bubbled,  in  my  mindWar,  through  all  the 
drawling  and  stammering  of  our  speech- 
making  members.  When  our  dignified  Pre- 
sident thought  he  hud  caught  my  eye,  and 
made  oratorical  overtures  to  me  from  the 
top  of  the  table,  I  was  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  silk  purses  and  white  fingers 
weaving  them.  I  meant  "  Laura'^  when  I 
said  "hear,  hear" — and  when  I  officially 
produced  my  subscription-list,  it  was  all 
a-glow  with  the  roseate  hues  of  the  marriage- 
license.  If  any  unsympathetic  male  readers 
should  think  this  statement  exaggerated,  I 
appeal  to  the  ladies — they  will  appreciate  the 
rigid,  yet  tender,  truth  of  it. 

The  night  of  the  ball  came.  I  have 
nothing  but  the  vaguest  recollection  of  it. 
I  remember  that  the  more  the  perverse 
lecture-theatre  was  wanned  the  more   per- 
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sisteatly  it  smelt  of  damp  plaster  ;  and  that 
the  more  brightly  it  was  lighted,  the  more 
overgrowQ  and  loaeeome  it  looked.  I  can 
recal  to  mind  that  the  company  assembled 
numbered  about  fifty  ;  the  room  being  big 
enough  to  bold  three  hundred.  I  have  a 
vision  still  before  me,  of  twenty  out  of  these 
fifty  guests,  solemnly  executing  intricate 
figure  dances,  under  the  saperintendence  of  an 
infirm  local  dancing-master — a  mere  speck  of 
fidgetty  human  wretchedness  twisting  about 
in  the  middle  of  an  empty  floor.  I  see,  faintly 
down  the  dim  vista  of  the  Past,  an  agreeable 
figure,  like  myself,  with  a  cocked-hat  under 
.  its  arm,  black  tights  on  its  lightly-tripping 
legs,  a  rosette  in  its  button-hole,  and  an 
engaging  smile  on  its  face,  walking  from  eod 
to  end  of  the  room,  in  the  character  of 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  These  visions  and 
events  I  can  recal  vaguely  ;  and  with  them 
my  remembrances  of  the  ball  come  to  a 
close.  It  was  a  complete  failure,  and  that 
would,  of  itself,  have  been  enough  to  sicken 
mo  of  remaining  at  the  Duskydale  Institu- 
tion, even  if  I  had  not  had  any  reasons  of  the 
tender  sort  for  wishing  to  extend  my  travels 
in  rural  England  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barkingham.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  find 
a  decent  pretext  for  getting  away.  For- 
tunately, the  managing  committee  relieved 
me  of  any  perplexity  on  this  head  by  passing 
a  resolution,  one  day,  which  called  upon  the 
president  to  remonstrate  with  me  on  my 
want  of  proper  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution.  I  replied  to  the  remonstrance 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  were  so 
hopeleHHiy  dull  that  it  was  equally  absurd 
and  unjuHt  to  expect  any  human  being  to 
take  the  smallest  interest  in  them.  At  this 
there  arose  an  indignant  cry  of "  Resign !'' 
from  the  whole  committee  ;  to  which  I 
answered  politely,  that  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  oblige  the  gentlemen,  and  to  go 
forthwith,  on  the  condition  of  receiving  a 
quarter's  salary  in  the  way  of  previous  com- 
pensation. After  a  sordid  opposition  from  an 
economical  minority,  my  condition  of  depar-^ 
ture  was  accepted.  I  wrote  a  letter  of  resig-' 
nation,  received  in  exchange  twelve  pounds 
ten  shillings,  and  took  niy  place,  that  same 
day.  on  the  box-seat  of  the  Barkingham 
mail.  Rather  changeable  this  life  of  mine, 
was  it  not  ?  Before  I  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  I  had  tried  doctoring,  caricaturing, 
portrait-painting,  old  picture-making,  and 
Institution-managing  ;  and,  now,  with  the 
help  of  Laura  Knapton,  I  was  about  to 
try  how  a  little  marrying  would  suit  me. 
Surely.  Sbakeppeare  must  have  had  me 
^  prophetically  in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  that 
'  about  '*  one  man  in  his  time  playing  many 
parts."  What  a  character  I  should  have  made 
for  him,  if  he  had  only  been  alive  now  ! 

I  found  out  from  the  coachman,  among 
other  matters,  that  there  was  a  famous  fish- 
ing Htreain  near  Barkingham ;  and  the  first 
thing,  I  did,  on  arriving  at  the  town,  was  to 


buy  a  rod  and  line.  It  struck  me  that  my 
safest  way  of  introducing  myself  would  be  to 
tell  Doctor  Knapton  that  I  had  come  to  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  little  fishing,  and  so  to 
prevent  him  from  fancying  that  I  was  8u»- 
piciouslv  prompt  in  availing  myself  of  his 
offered  hospitality.  I  put  up,  of  course,  at 
the  inn — struck  a  large  parchment  book  of 
flies  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  pocket  of  my 
shooting-jacket — and  set  off  at  once  to  the 
doctor's.  The  waiter  of  whom  I  asked  my 
way  stared  distrustfully  while  he  directed 
rae.  The  people  at  the  inn  had  evidently 
heard  of  my  new  friend,  and  were  not  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  cause  of  Bcientific 
investigation. 

The  house  stood  about  a  mile  out  of  the 
town,  in  a  dip  of  ground  near  the  famous 
fishing-stream.  A  large,  lonely,  old-fashioned 
red-brick  building,  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
with  a  garden  and  plantation  behind  it.  As 
I  rang  at  the  gate-bell,  I  looked  up  at  the 
house.  Sure  enough,  all  the  top  windows  in 
front  were  closed  «Bvith  shutters  and  barred. 
I  was  let  in  by  a  man  in  livery  ;  who,  how- 
ever, in  manners  and  appearance,  looked 
much  more  like  a  workman  in  disguise  than 
a  footman.  He  bad  a  very  suspicions  eye, 
and  he  fixed  it  on  me  unpleasantly  when  I 
banded  him  my  card. 

I  was  shown  into  a  morning-room  exactly 
like  other  morning-rooms  in  country-houses. 
After  a  long  delay  the  doctor  came  in  with 
scientific  butchers'  sleeves  on  his  arms,  and 
an  apron  tied  round  his  portly  waist  He 
apologised  for  coming  down  in  his  working- 
dress,  and  said  everything  that  was  civil  and 
proper  about  the  pleasure  of  unexpectedly  see- 
ing me  again  so  soon.  There  was  something 
rather  preoccupied,  I  thought,  in  those  bright- 
ly resolute  eyes  of  his ;  but  I  naturally  attri- 
buted that  to  the  engrossing  influence  of  his 
scientific  inquiries.  He  was  evidently  not  at 
all  taked  in  by  my  story  about  coming  to 
Barkingham  to  fish  ;  but  he  saw,  as  well  as  I 
did,  that  it  would  do  to  keep  up  appearances, 
and  contrived  to  look  highly  interested  im- 
mediately in  my  parchment  book.  I  a^ed 
after  his  daughter.  He  said  she  was  in  the 
garden,  and  proposed  that  we  should  go  and 
find  her.  We  did  find  her,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  in  her  hand,  outblooming  the  flowers 
that  she  was  trimming.  She  looked  really 
glad  to  see  me — her  brown  eyes  beamed 
clear  and  kindly — she  gave  my  band  another 
inestimable  shake — the  summer  breezes 
waved  her  black  curls  gently  upward  from 
her  waist — she  had  on  a  straw  hat  and  a 
brown  holland  gardening  dress.  I  eyed  it 
with  all  the  practical  interest  of  a  linen- 
draper.  O  Brown  Holland,  you  are  but  a 
coarse  and  cheap  fabric,  yet  how  soft  and 
priceless  you  look  when  clothing  the  figure  of 
Laura  Knapton ! ' 

I  lunched  with  them.  The  doctor  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  my  angling  intentions,  and 
asked  his  daughter  if  she  had  heard  what 
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parts  of  the  stream  at  BaFkingham  were  best 
for  fishing  ia.  She  replied,  with  a  miztare 
of  modest  evasiveness  and  adorable  sim- 
plicity, that  she  had  sometimes  seen  gentle^ 
men  angling  from  a  meadow-bank  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  her  flower-garden. 
I  risked  everything  in  my  usual  venturesome 
way,  and  asked  if  she  would  show  mc  where 
the  place  was,  in  case  I  called  the  next 
morning  with  my  fishing-rod.  She  looked 
datifally  at  her  father.  He  smiled  and 
nodded.    Inestimable  parent ! 

On  rising  to  take  leave,  I  was  rather 
cnrions  to  know  whether  he  would  offer  me 
a  bed  in  the  house  or  not.  He  detected  the 
direction  of  my  thoughts  in  my  face  and 
manner,  and  apologised  for  not  having  a  bed 
to  offer  me ;  every  spare  i.)om  in  the  house 
l>eine  occupied  by  his  chemical  assistants,  and 
by  the  lamber  of  his  laboratories.  Even 
while  he  was  speaking  those  few  words, 
Laura*8  face  cbaneed  just  as  I  had  seen  it 
change  at  our  first  interview.  The  down- 
cast, gloomy  expression  overspread  it  again. 
Her  father's  eye  wandered  towards  her  when 
mine  did,  and  suddenly  assumed  the  same 
distrustful  look  which  I  remembered  detect- 
ing in  it,  under  similar  circumstances,  at 

I     Duskydale.     What  could  this  mean  ? 

I        The  doctor  shook  hands  with  me  in  the 
hall,  leaving  the  workmanlike  footman  to 
open  the  door.    I  stopped  to  admire  a  One 
pair  of  stag's  antlers  placed  over  it.     The 
footman  coughed  impatiently.    I  still   lin- 
gered, hearing  the  doctor's  footsteps  ascend- 
ing the  stairs.    They  suddenly  stopped  ;  and 
then  there  was  a  low  heavy  clang,  like  the 
sound  of  a  closing  door  made  of  iron,  or  of 
some  other  unusually  strong  material ;  then 
total  silence,    interrupted  by  another    im- 
patient cough  from  the  w<>rkmanlike  footman. 
After  that,  I  thought  my  wisest  proceeding 
would  be  to  go  away  before  my  mysterious 
attendant  wasdriven  to  practical  extremities. 
^  Between  thoughts  of  Laura  and  inquisi- 
tive yearnings  to  know  more  about  the  doc- 
tor's experiments,  I  passed  rather  a  restless 
night  at  my  inn.    The  next  morning,  I  found 
the  lovely  mistress  of  my  future  destiny, 
with  the  softest  of  shawls  on  her  shoulders, 
the  brightest  of  parasols  in  her  hand,  and  the 
smart  little  straw  hat  of  the  day  before  on 
her  head,  ready  to  show  me  the  way  to  the 
fishing-place.    If  1  could  be  sure  beforehand 
that  these  pages  would  only  be  read  by  per- , 
sons  actually  occupied  in  the  making  of  love  i 
— that  oldest  and  longest-established  of  all  ' 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry — I  could 
go  into  some  very  tender  and  interesting  par- ; 
ticulars  on  the  subject  of  my  first  day's  fish- 1 
ing,  under  the  adorable  auspices  of  Miss ' 
Knapton.    But  as  I  cannot  hope  for  a  wholly  | 
sympathetic    audience  —  as    there    may    be  i 
monks,     misogynists,    political    economists, ; 
and  other  professedly  hard-hearted  persons . 
present  among  those  whom  I  now  address —  , 
I  think  it  best  to  keep  to  safe  generalities, ! 


and  to  describe  my  love-making  in  as  few  sen- 
tences as  the  vast,  though  soft,  importance 
of  the  subject  will  allow  me  to  use.  Let  me 
confess,  then,  that  I  assumed  the  character  of 
a  fastidious  angler,  and  managed  to  be  a 
week  in  discovering  the  right  place  to  fish  in 
— always,  it  is  unnecessary^  to  say,  under 
Laura's  guidance.  We  went  up  the  stream 
and  down  the  stream  on  one  side.  We 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  went  up  the  stream 
and  down  the  stream  on  the  other.  We  got 
into  a  punt,  and  went  up  the  stream  (with 
great  difficulty)  and  down  the  stream  (with 
great  ease).  We  landed  on  a  little  island, 
and  walked  all  around  it.  and  inspected  the 
stream  attentively  from  a  central  point  of 
view.  We  found  the  island  damp,  and  went 
back  to  the  bank,  and  up  the  stream,  and 
ofBT  the  bridge,  and  down  the  stream  again  ; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  sweet  girl 
turned  appealingly  to  me,  and  confessed  that 
she  bad  exfafausted  her  artless  knowledge  of  < 
the  locality.  It  was  exactly  a  week  from  the 
day  when  I  had  first  followed  her  into  the 
fields  with  my  fishing-rod  over  my  shoulder; 
and  I  had  never  yet  caught  anything  but 
Laura's  hand,  and  that  not  with  my  hook. 
We  sat  down  close  together  on  the  bank,  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  our  despair  at  not 
finding  a  good  fishing-place.  I  looked  at  the 
brown  eyes,  and  they  turned  aWay  obser- 
vantly down  the  stream.  I  followed  them, 
and  they  turned  away  inquiringly  up  the 
stream.  Was  this  angel  of  patience  and 
Lindness  still  looking  for  a  fishing-place? 
And  was  it  vp  the  stream,  after  all  ?  No  I — 
she  smiled  and  shook  her  head  when  I  asked 
the  question,  and  the  brown  eyes  suddenly 
stole  a  look  at  me.  I  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  In  one  breathless  moment  I  caught 
hold  of  both  her  hands — in  one  stammering 
sentence  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  my  wife. 

She  tried  faintly  to  free  her  hands — gave 
up  the  attempt — smiled — made  an  eflbrt  to 
look  grave — gave  that  up,  too — sighed  sud- 
denly— checked  herself  suddenly — said  no- 
thing. Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  taken  my 
answer  for  granted ;  but  the  least  business- 
like man  that  ever  lived  always  becomes  an 
eminently  practical  character  in  matters  of 
love.  I  repeated  my  question.  She  looked 
away  confusedly  ;  her  eye  lighted  on  a  corner 
of  her  father's  red-brick  house,  peeping 
through  a  gap  in  the  plantation  already  men- 
tioned j  and  her  blushing  cheeks  lost  their 
colour  instantly.  I  felt  her  bands  grow  cold  ; 
she  drew  them  resolutely  out  of  mine,  and 
rose  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Had  I 
ofiended  her ! 

"  No,"  she  said,  when  I  asked  the  question, 
and  turned  to  mc  again,  and  held  out  her 
hand  with  such  frank,  fearless  kindness,  that 
I  almost  fell  on  my  knees  to  thank  her  for  it. 

Might  I  hope  ever  to  hear  her  say  Yes  to  the 
question  that  I  had  asked  on  the  river-bank  ? 

She  sighed  bitterly,  and  turned  again  to- 
wards the  red-brick  bouse. 
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Was  there  any  family  reason  against  her 
saying  Yes?  Anything  that  I  must  not 
inquire  into  ?  Any  opposition  to  be  dreaded 
from  her  father  ! 

The  moment  I  mentioned  her  father,  she 
shrank  away  from  me,  and  bust  into  a  violent 
fit  5f  crying. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  again  I ''  she  said  in  a 
broken  voice.  "  I  mustn't — you  mustuH— O, 
don't,  don't  say  a  word  more  about  it  I  I'm 
not  distressed  with  you — it  is  not  your  fault. 
Don't  say  anything — leave  me  quiet  for  a 
minute.  I  shall  soon  be  better  if  you  leave 
mc  quief 

She  dried  her  eyes  directly,  with  a  shiver 
as  if  it  was  cold,  and  took  my  arm.  I  led 
her  back  to  the  house-gate  ;  and  then,  feel- 
ing that  I  could  not  go  in  to  lunch  as  usual, 
after  what  had  happened,  said  I  would  return 
to  the  fishing-place. 

*'  Shall  I  come  to  dinner  this  evening  ?  -'  I 
asked,  as  I  rang  the  gate-bell  for  her. 

"  Oh,  yes — yes  I — do  come,  or  he *' 

The  mysterious  man-servant  opened  the 
door,  and  we  parted  before  she  could  say  the 
next  words. 

I  went  back  to  the  fishing-place  with  a 
heavy  heart,  overcome  by  mournful  thoughts, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  It  was  plain 
that  Fhc  did  not  dislike  mc,  and  equally  pUiin 
that  there  was  some  obstacle  connected  with 
her  father,  which  forbade  her  to  listen  to  my 
offer  of  marriage.  From  the  time  when 
she  had  accidentally  looked  towards  the  red- 
brick house,  something  in  her  manner  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe,  had  sug- 
gest-d  to  my  mind  that  this  obstacle  was 
not  only  something  she  could  not  mention, 
but  something  that  she  was  partly  ashamed 
of.  partly  afraid  of,  and  partly  doubtful  about. 
What  could  it  be  ?  llow  had  she  first  known 
it  ?  In  what  way  was  her  father  connected 
with  it  ? 

In  the  course  of  our  walks  she  had  told  me 
nothing  about  herself  which  was  not  perfectly 
simple  and  unsuggestive.  Her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
While  she  was  growing  up  she  lived  with  her 
father  and  mother  at  Paris,  where  the  doctor 
had  many  friends — for  all  of  whom  she  re- 
membered feeling  more  or  less  dislike,  with- 
-^ut  being  able  to  tell  why.  They  had  then 
come  to  England,  had  lived  in  lodgings  in 
London,  and  had  removed  to  their  present 
abode  after  her  mother's  death,  taking  a  whole 
house  to  themselves,  to  give  the  doctor  full 
accommodation  for  the  carrying  on  of  his 
scientific  pursuits.  Ho  often  had  occasion  to 
go  to  London  ;  but  never  took  her  with  him. 
The  only  woman  at  home  now,  besides  her- 
self, was  an  elderly  person,  who  acted  as  cook 
and  housekeeper,  and  who  had  been  in  their 
service  for  many  years.  It  was  very  lonely 
sometimes  not  having  a  companion  ot  her  own 
ago  and  sex  ;  but  she  hadgot  tolerably  used 
to  bear  it.  and  to  amuse  herself  with  her 
books,  and  music,  and  flowers.    Thus  far  she 


chatted  about  herself  quite  freely  ;  but  when 
I  tried,  even  in  the  vaguef^t  manner,to  lead  her 
into  discusfsing  the  causes  of  her  strangely- 
secluded  life,  she  looked  so  distressed,  and 
became  so  suddenly  silent,  that  I  naturally 
refrained  from  saying  another  word  on  that 
topic.  One  conclusion,  however,  I  felt  tole- 
rably sure  that  I  had  drawn  correctly  from 
what  she  said :  her  father's  conduct  towards 
her,  though  not  absolutely  blameable  or 
grossly  neglectful  on  any  point,  had  still  never 
been  of  a  nature  to  make  her  ardently  fond  of 
him.  He  performed  the  ordinary  parental 
duties  rigidly  and  respectably  enough  ;  but 
he  had  apparently  not  cared  to  win  all  the 
filial  Love  which  his  daughter  would  have 
bestowed  on  a  more  affectionate  man. 

When,  after  reflecting  on  what  Laura  had 
told  me.  I  began  to  call  to  mind  what  I  had 
been  able  to  observe  for  myself,  I  found 
ample  materials  to  excite  my  curiosity  in 
relation  to  the  doctor,  if  not  my  distrust. 
I  have  already  described  how  I  heard  the 
clang  of  the  heavy  door,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  flrst  visit  to  the  red-brick  house.  The 
next  day,  when  the  doctor  again  took  leave 
of  me  in  the  hall,  I  hit  on  a  plan  for  seeing 
the  door  as  well  as  hearing  it.  I  dawdled  on 
my  way  out,  till  I  heard  the  clang  again  ; 
then  pretended  to  remember  some  important 
message  which  I  bad  forgotten  to  give  to  the 
doctor,  and  with  a  look  of  innocent  hurry 
ran  upstairs  to  overtake  him.  The  disguised 
workman  ran  after  me  with  a  shout  of  **  stop." 
I  was  conveniently  deaf  to  him — ^reached  the 
first  floor  landing — and  arrived  at  a  door 
which  shut  off  the  whole  staircase  higher  up  ; 
an  iron  door,  as  solid  as  if  it  belonged  to  a 
banker's  strong  room,  and  guarded  millio'is 
of  money.  I  returned  to  the  hall,  inattentive 
to  the  servant's  not  over-civil  remonstrances, 
and.  saying  that  I  would  wait  till  I  saw  tho 
doctor  again,  left  the  house.  The  next  ^ny 
two  pale-looking  men.  in  artisan  costume, 
came  up  to  the  gate  at  the  same  time  as  I 
did  ;  each  carrying  a  long  wooden  box  under 
his  arm,  strongly  bound  with  iron.  I  tried 
to  make  them  talk,  while  we  were  waiting 
for  admission,  but  neither  of  them  would  go 
beyond  Yes,  or  No ;  and  both  had,  to  my 
eye,  some  unmistakcably  sinister  lines  in  their 
faces.  The  next  day  the  housekeeping  cook 
came  to  the  door — a  buxom  old  woman  with 
a  bold  look,  and  a  ready  smile,  and  something 
in  her  manner  which  suggested  that  she  had 
not  begun  life  quite  so  respectably  as  she  was 
now  ending  it.  She  seemed  to  be  decidedly 
satisfied  with  my  personal  appearance; 
talked  to  me  on  indiflerent  matters  with 
great  glibness  and  satisfaction,  but  suddenly 
became  silent  and  diplomatic  the  moment  I 
looked  toward  the  stairs  and  askrd  innocently 
if  she  had  to  go  up  and  down  them  often  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  As  for  the  doctor 
himself,  he  was  unapproachable  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mysterious  upper  rojjions.  If  I 
i  introduced  chemistry  in  general  into  the  con- 
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veri^ation,  he  begged  me  not  to  ffpoil  his 
bappj  holiday  houn  with  his  daughter  and 
mt^r  by  leading  him  back  to  his  work-a-day 
though  ta.  If  I  referred  to  his  own  experi- 
ments in  particular,  be  always  made  a  joke 
about  being  afraid  of  my  chemical  knowledge, 
and  of  my  wisbiug  to  anticipate  him  in  his 
dlscoreries.  In  brief,  after  a  week's  run  of 
the  lower  regions,  the  upper  part  of  the  red- 
brick house,  and  the  actual  nature  of  its 
owner's  occupations  still  remained  impene- 
trable mysteries  to  me,  pry,  ponder,  and 
question  as  I  might 

Thinking  of  this  on  the  riTer-bank,  in  con- 
nection with  the  distressing  scene  which  I 
had  just  haid  with  Laura,  I  found  that  the 
myst'.'riou')  obstacle  at  which  she  had  hinted, 
the  myHterious  life  led  by  her  father,  and  the 
my^t<•rio^s  top  of  the  house  that  had  hitherto 
defied  my  curiosity,  all  three  connected  tbem- 
si'lves  iu  my  mind  as  links  of  the  same  chain. 
The  obstacle  being  what  hindered  my  pros- 
pects of  marrying  Laura,  was  the  thing  that 
most  troubled  me.  If  I  only  found  oat  what  it 
wa.«,  aod  if  I  made  light  of  it  (which  I  was 
resolved  U'forehand  to  do,  let  it  be  what  it 
might)  I  should  most  probably  end  by  over- 
coming her  scruples,  and  taking  her  away 
from  the  ominous  red-brick  house  in  the  cha- 
racter of  my  wife.  But  how  was  1  to  make 
the  ull-important  discovery  T  Cudgelling  my 
brains  for  an  answer  to  this  question  I  fell  at 
last  into  reasoning  upon  it,  by  a  process  of 
natural  logic,  something  after  this  faHhion  : 
—The  mysterious  top  of  the  house  is  con- 
nected with  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  is 
connected  with  the  obstacle  which  has  made 
wretchnduesA  between  Laura  and  me.  If  I 
can  only  get  to  the  top  of  the  bouse,  I  may 
get  also  to  the  root  of  the  obstacle.  It  is  a 
dangerous  and  uncertain  experiment;  but, 
come  what  may  of  it,  I  will  try  and  find  out. 
if  human  fngenuity  can  compass  the  means, 
what  Dr.  Knapton  really  occupies  himself 
with  on  the  other  side  of  that  iron  door. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution  (and  de- 
riving, let  me  add,  parenthetically,  great  con- 
polaiion  from  it),  the  next  subject  of  conside- 
ration was  the  best  method  of  getting  safely 
into  the  top  regions  of  the  house.  Picking 
the  lock  of  the  iron  door  was  out  of  the 
qUf>tiou,  from  the  exposed  nature  of  the 
situation  which  that  mysterious  iron  barrier 
occupied.  My  only  possible  way  to  the 
secoiid  floor,  lay  by  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  had  looked  up  at  it  two  or  three 
time^',  whilst  walking  in  Uie  garden  after 
dinner  with  Laura.  Wliat  bafl  I  brought 
away  in  my  memory  as  the  result  of  that 
casual  inspection  of  my  host's Ittck  premises? 
Several  fragments  of  u.seful  information. 
In  the  flr^it  place,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cpnt  vines  I  had  over  seen,  grew  against  the 
buck  wall  of  the  hout"*;,  trained  carefully  on  a 
strong  trellip-work.  In  the  second  place,  the 
middle  Urst-fluor  back  window  looked  out  on 
a  little  stone  balcony,  built  on  the  top  of  the 


porch  over  the  garden  door.  In  the  third 
place,  the  back  windows  of  the  second-floor 
had  been  open  on  each  ooca^ion  when  I  had 
seen  them,  most  probably  to  air  the  house, 
which  could  not  be  ventilated  from  the  front 
during  the  hot  summer  weather,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shut-up  condition  of  all  the 
windows  thereabouts.  In  the  fourth  place, 
hard  by  the  coach-house  in  which  Dr.  Knap- 
ton's  neat  gig  was  put  up,  there  was  a  tool- 
shed,  in  which  the  gardener  kept  his  short 
pruning-laddiT.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place, 
outride  the  stable  in  which  Doctor  Knapton's 
blood  mare  lived  in  luxurious  solitude,  was  a 
dog-kennel  with  a  large  mastifi"  chained  to  it 
night  and  day.  If  I  could  only  rid  myself  of 
the  dog, — a  gaunt,  half-starved  brute  made 
savage  and  mangy  by  perpetual  conQuement 
— I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  despair  of  get- 
ting in  undiscovered,  at  one  of  the  second-floor 
windows,  provided  I  waited  until  a  sufficiently 
late  hour,  and  succeeded  in  scaling  the  garden 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Life  without  Laura  being  not  worth  having, 
I  determined  to  risk  the  thing  that  very 
night.  Going  back  at  once  to  the  town  of 
Barkingham.  I  provided  myself  with  a  short 
bit  of  rope,  a  little  buU's-ifye  lanthorn,  a 
small  screw-driver,  and  a  nice  bit  of  beef 
chemically  adapted  for  the  soothing  of  tronble- 
some  dogH.  I  then  dressed,  di.«po>sed  of  these 
things  neatly  in  my  coat-pockets,  and  went 
to  the  doctor's  to  dinner.  In  one  respect. 
Fortune  favoured  my  audacity.  It  was  the 
sultriest  day  of  the  whole  season — surely 
they  could  not  think  of  shutting  up  the 
second-floor  back  windows  to-night  I 

Laura  was  pale  and  silent.  The  lovely 
brown  eyes,  when  they  looked  at  me,  said  as 
plainly  as  in  words  "  We  have  been  crying 
a  great  deal.  Frank,  since  we  saw  you  lavt.'' 
The  little  white  fingers  gave  mine  a  signifi- 
cant  squeeze— and  that  was  all  the  reference 
that  passed  between  us  to  what  had  happened 
in  the  morning.  She  sat  through  the  dinner 
bravely  ;  but,  when  the  dessert  came,  left  us 
for  the  night,  with  a  few  shy  hurried  words 
about  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  being 
too  much  for  her.  I  rose  to  open  the  door, 
and  exchanged  a  last  meaning  look  with  her, 
as  she  bowed  and  went  by  me.  Little  did  I 
then  think  that  I  should  have  to  live  upon 
nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  that  look  for 
many  weary  days  that  were  yet  to  come. 

The  doctor  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
almost  oppressively  hospitable.  We  sat  so- 
ciably chatting  over  our  claret  till  pa.Ht  eight 
o'clock.  Then  my  host  turned  to  his  desk  to 
write  a  letter  before  the  po.«t  went  out ;  and  I 
strolled  away  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden. 

Second-floor  back  windows  all  open,  atmos- 
phere as  sultry  as  ever,  gardener's  pruning- 
liidder  quite  safe  in  the  tool-shed,  savage 
ma^tiO*  outside  kennel  crunching  last  bones 
of  supper.  Good.  The  dog  will  not  be 
vifuted  again  to-night :  I  may  throw  my 
medicated  bit  of  beef  at  once  into  his  kennel. 
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I  acted  on  the  idea  immediatelj ;  the  dog 
rusbud  in  after  tbd  beef ;  I  beard  a  snap,  a 
wheeze,  a  cboke,  and  a  groan, — and  there 
was  the  mastiff  disposed  of.  inside  the  kennel, 
where  nobody  could  find  out  that  be  was  dead 
until  the  time  came  for  feeding  him  the  next 
morning. 

I  went  back  to  the  doctor  ;  we  bad  a  social 
glass  of  cold  brandy-and-water  together,  I 
lighted  another  cigar,  and  took  my  leave.  My 
host  being  too  respectable  a  man  not  to  keep 
early  country  hours,  I  went  away,  as  usual, 
about  ten.  The  mysterious  man-servant 
locked  the  gate  behind  me.  I  sauntered  on 
the  road  back  to  Barkingbam  for  about  five 
minutes,  then  struck  off  sharp  for  the  planta- 
tion, lighted  my  lanthorn  with  the  help  of  my 
cigar  and  a  brimstone  match  of  that  barbarous 
period,  shut  down  the  slide  again,  and  made 
for  the  garden  wall. 

It  was  formidably  high,  and  garnished 
horribly  with  broken  bottles ;  but  it  was  also 
old,  and  when  I  came  to  pick  at  the  mortar 
with  my  wjrew-driver,  I  found  it  reasonably 
rotten  with  age  and  damp.  I  removed  four 
bricks  to  make  foot-boles  In  different  posi- 
tions up  the  wall.  It  was  desperately  hard 
and  long  work,  easy  as  it  may  sound  in 
description — especially  when  I  bad  to  hold  on 
by  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  my  flat  opera  hat 
(as  we  used  to  call  it  in  those  days)  laid,  as  a 
guard,  between  my  hand  and  the  glass,  while 
I  cleared  a  way  through  the  sharp  bottle-ends 
for  my  other  hand  and  my  knees.  This  done, 
my  gre{it  difficulty  was  vanquished  ;  and  1  had 
only  to  drop  luxuriously  into  a  flower-bed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

Perfect  stillness  in  the  garden  :  no  sign  of 
a  light  anywhere  at  the  back  of  the  bouse  : 
first-floor  windows  all  shut :  second-floor 
windows  still  open.  I  fetched  the  pruning- 
ladder  ;  put  it  against  the  side  of  the  porch  ; 
tied  one  end  of  my  bit  of  rope  to  the  top 
round  of  it ;  took  the  other  end  in  my  mouth, 
and  prepared  to  climb  to  the  balcony  over 
the  porch  by  the  thick  vine  branches  and  the 
trellis-work.  No  man  who  has  had  any  real 
experience  of  life,  can  have  failed  to  observe 
bow  amazingly  close,  in  critical  situations, 
the  grotesque  and  the  terrible,  the  comic  ind 
the  serious,  contrive  to  tread  on  each  other^s 
heels.  At  such  times  the  last  thing  we  ought 
properly  to  think  of  comes  into  our  heads, 
or  the  least  consistent  event  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected  to  happen,  does  actually 
occur.  When  I  put  my  life  in  danger  on  that 
memorable  night,  by  putting  my  foot  on  the 
trellis-work,  I  absolutely  thought  of  the 
never-dying  Lady  Malkinshaw  plunged  in 
refreshing  slumber,  and  of  the  frantic  ex- 
clamations Mr.  Battcrbury  would  utter  if  he 
saw  what  her  ladyship^s  grandson  was  doing 
with  his  precious  life  and  limbs  at  that  critical 
moment.  I  am  no  hero — I  was  fully  aware  of 
the  danger  to  which  I  was  exposing  myself ; 
and  yet  I  protest  that  I  caught  myself  laugh- 
ing under  my  breatb,wiih  the  most  outrageous 


inconsistency,  at  the  instant  when  I  began  , 
the  ascent  of  the  trellis-work. 

I  reached  the  balcony  over  the  porch  in 
safety,  depending  more  upon  the  tough  vine 
branches  than  the  trellis-work,  during  my 
ascent.  My  next  employment  was  to  pull  up 
the  pruning-ladder,  as  softly  as  posHible,  by 
the  rope  which  I  held  attached  to  it.  This 
done,  I  put  the  ladder  against  the  house 
wall,  listened,  measured  the  distance  to  the 
open  second-floor  window  with  my  eye,  lis- 
tened again— and,  finding  all  quiet,  began  my 
second  and  last  ascent.  The  ladder  was  com- 
fortably long,  and  I  was  comfortably  tall ; 
my  hand  was  on  the  window-sill — I  mounted 
another  two  rounds — and  my  eyes  were  level 
with  the  interior  of  the  room. 

Suppose  any  one  should  be  sleeping  there ! 
I  listened  at  the  window  attentively  before  I 
ventured  on  taking  my  lantern  out  of  my 
coat  pocket.  The  night  was  so  quiet  and 
airless,  that  there  was  not  the  faintest  rustle 
among  the  leaves  in  the  garden  beneath  me 
to  distract  my  attention.  I  listened.  The 
breathing  of  the  lightest  of  sleepers  must 
have  reached  my  ear,  through  that  intense 
stillness,  if  the  room  had  been  a  bedroom, 
and  the  bed  were  occupied.  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  beat  of  my  own  heart.  The  minutes 
of  suspense  were  passing  heavily — I  laid  my 
other  hand  over  the  window-sill,  then  a 
moment  of  doubt  came — doubt  whether  I 
should  carry  the  adventure  any  farther.  I 
mastered  my  hesitation  directly — it  wa<«  too 
late  then  for  second  thoughts.  "Now  for 
it !  '^  I  whispered  to  myself,  and  got  in  at  the 
window. 

To  wait  listening  again,  ia  the  darknes5>  of 
that  unknown  region  was  more  than  I  had 
courage  for.  The  moment  I  was  down  on  the 
fioor,  I  pulled  the  lanthorn  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  raised  the  shade.  So  far,  so  good — I 
found  myself  in  a  dirty  lumber  room.  Large 
pans,  some  of  them  cracked,  more  of  them 
broken  ;  empty  boxes  bound  with  iron,  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  I  bad  seen  the  workmen 
bringing  in  at  the  front  gate;  old  coal 
sacks ;  a  packing-case  full  of  coke  ;  and  a 
huge,  cracked,  mouldy,  blacksmith's  bellows 
— these  were  the  principal  objects  that  I 
observed  in  the  lumber-room.  The  one  door 
leading  out  of  it  was  open,  as  I  had  expected 
it  would  be.  in  order  to  let  the  air  through 
the  back  window  into  the  house.  I  took  off 
my  shoes,  and  stole  into  the  passage,  ^fy 
first  impulse,  the  moment  I  looked  along  it, 
was  to  shut  down  my  lanthorn  thade,  and 
listen  again. 

Still  I  heard  nothing ;  but  at  the  far  end 
of  the  passage,  I  saw  a  bright  light  pouring 
through  the  half-opened  door  of  one  of  the 
mysterious  front  rooms.  I  crept  softly  to- 
wards it.  A  decidedly  chemical  smell  b««gan 
to  steal  into  my  nostrils— and,  listening  ag»in, 
I  thought  I  heard,  above  me  and  in  eome  dis- 
tant room,  a  noise  like  the  low  growl  of  a  large 
furnace,  muffled  in  some  peculiar  manner. 
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*  Shoald  I  retrace  mj  steps  in  that  direction? 
No — not  till  I  had  seen  something  of  the 
room  with  the  bright  light,  outside  of  which 
I  was  now  standing.  I  bent  forward  softly ; 
looking  bj  little  aod  little  further  and  further 
through  the  opening  of  the  door,  until  my 
head  and  shoulders  were  fairly  inside  the 
room,  and  my  eyes  had  con7inced  mc  that  no 
ViviQg  soul,  sleeping  or  waking,  was  in  any 
part  of  it  at  that  particular  moment  Im- 
pelled by  a  fatal  curiosity,  I  entered  immedi- 
ately, and  began  to  look  abont  me  with  eager 
eyes. 

Iron  ladles,  large  pans  full  of  white 
sand,  files  with  white  metal  left  glittering 
in  their  teeth,  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
bags  containing  the  same  material  in  pow* 
der,  a  powerful  machine  with  the  name 
and  use  of  which  I  was  theoretically  not 
unacquainted,  white  metal  in  apartially-fhsed 
state,  bottles  of  aquafortis,  dies  scattered 
over  a  dresser,  crucioles,  sandpaper,  bars  of 
metal,  and  edged  tools  in  plenty,  of  the 
strangest  construction.  I  was  not  at  all  a 
particular  man,  as  the  reader  knows  by  this 
time ;  but  when  I  looked  at  these  objects,  and 
thought  of  Laura,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of 
me  help  shuddering.  There  was  not  the  least 
doubt  about  it,  even  after  the  little  I  had 
seen  :  the  important  chemical  pursuits  to 
which  Doctor  Knapton  was  devoting  himself, 
meant,  in  plain  English  and  in  one  word — 
Coining. 

Did  Laura  know  what  I  knew  now,  or  did 
she  only  suspect  it  T  Whichever  way  I  an- 
swered that  question  in  my  own  mind,  I  could 
be  no  longer  at  any  loss  for  an  explanation 
of  bur  behaviour  in  the  meadow  by  the  stream, 
or  of  that  unnaturally  gloomy,  downcast 
look  which  overspread  her  face  when  her 
father's  pursuits  were  the  snlject  of  conver- 
sation. Did  I  falter  in  my  resolution  to  marry 
her,  now  that  I  bad  discovered  what  the  ob- 
stacle was  which  had  made  mptcry  and 
wretchedness  between  us  T  Gertamly  not.  I 
was  above  all  prejudices.  I  was  the  least 
particular  of  all  mankind.  I  had  no  family 
affection  in  my  way— and,  greatest  fact  of  all, 
I  was  in  love.  Under  those  circumstances 
what  Rogue  of  any  spirit  would  have  faltered  ? 
After  the  first  shock  of  the  discovery  was  over, 
my  resolution  to  be  Laura's  husband  was 
settled  more  firmly  than  ever. 

There  was  a  little  round  table  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  farthest  from  the  door,  which  I 
had  not  yet  examined.  A  feveritsh  longing 
to  look  at  everything  within  my  reach — to 
penetrate  to  the  Innermost  recesses  of  the 
labyrinth  In  which  I  had  involved  myself — 
consumed  mc.  I  went  to  the  table,  and  saw 
upon  it,  ranged  symmetrically  side  by  side, 
four  objects  which  looked  like  thick  rulers 
wrapp<>d  up  in  silver  paper.  1  opened  the 
pap«fr  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rulers,  and 
found  that  it  was  composed  of  half-crowns. 

I  had  closed  the  paper  again;  and  was  just 
raising  my  head  from  the  table  over  which 


it  had  been  bent,  when  my  right  cheek  came 
in  contact  with  something  hard  and  cold.  I 
started  back—looked  up — and  confronted 
Doctor  Knapton,  holding  a  pistol  at  my  right 
temple. 

Ue,  too,  had  his  shoes  off;  he,  too,  bad 
come  in  without  making  the  least  noise. 
He  cocked  the  pistol  without  saying  a  word. 
I  felt  that  I  was  probably  standing  face  to 
face  with  death,  and  I  too  said  not  a 
word.  We  two  Rogues  looked  each  other 
steadily  and  silently  in  the  face — he,  the 
mighty  and  prosperous  villain,  with  my  life 
in  his  hands :  I,  the  abject  and  poor  scamp, 
waiting  his  mercy. 

It  must  have  been  some  minutes  after  I 
heard  the  click  of  the  cocked  pistol  before 
he  spoke. 

*'  How  did  you  get  here  ?"  he  asked. 

The  quiet  commonplace  terms  in  which  he 
put  his  question,  and  the  perfect  composure 
and  politeness  of  his  manner,  reminded  me  a 
little  of  Gentleman  Jones.  But  the  doctor 
was  much  the  more  respectable-looking  man 
of  the  two ;  his  baldness  was  more  intel- 
lectual and  benevolent ;  there  was  a  delicacy 
and  propriety  in  the  pulpiness  of  his  fat 
white  chin,  a  bland  bagginess  in  his  un- 
whiskered  cheeks,  a  reverent  roughness 
about  his  eyebrows  and  fulness  in  his  lower 
eyelids,  which  raised  him  far  higher,  physi- 
ognomical ly  speaking,  in  the  social  scale, 
than  my  old  prison  acquaintance.  Put  a 
shovel-hat  on  Gentleman  Jones,  and  the 
effect  would  only  have  been  eccentric ;  put 
the  same  covering  on  the  bead  of  Doctor 
Knapton,  and  the  effect  would  have  been 
strictly  episcopal. 

"How  did  you  get  here?"  he  repeated, 
still  without  showing  the  least  irritation. 

I  told  him  how  I  had  got  in  at  the  second- 
floor  window,  without  concealing  a  word  of 
the  truth.  The  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  doctor's  intellects,  as 
expressed  in  his  eyes,  made  anything  like  a 
suppression  of  facts  on  my  part  a  desperately 
dangerous  experiment. 

"  You  wanted  to  see  what  I  was  about  up 
here,  did  you?"  said  he,  when  I  had  ended  my 
confession.    **  Do  you  know  ?" 

The  pistol  barrel  touched  my  check  as  he 
said  the  last  words.  I  thought  of  all  the 
suspicious  objects  scattered  about  the  room, 
of  the  probability  that  he  was  only  putting 
the  question  to  try  my  courage,  of  the  very 
likely  chance  that  he  would  shoot  me  forth- 
with, if  I  began  to  prevaricate.  I  thought 
of  these  things,  and  boldly  answered  : 

"  Yes,  I  do  know." 

He  looked  at  me  reflectively  ;  then  said,  in 
low,  thoughtful  tones,  speaking,  not  to  me, 
but  to  himself : 

"  Suppose  I  shoot  him?" 

I  saw  in  his  eye,  that  if  I  flinched,  he 
would  draw  the  trigger. 

"Suppose  you  trust  me?"  said  I,  without 
moving  a  muscle. 
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**  I  trusted  you,  as  an  honest  man,  down 
stairs,  and  I  find  you  like  a  thief,  up  here, '  re- 
turned the  doctor,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile 
at  the  neatness  of  his  own  retort.  '*  No,'^  he 
continued,  relapsing  into  soliloquy  :  "  There 
is  risic  every  way  ;  but  the  least  risk  perhaps 
is  to  shoot  him.'' 

"  Wrong,"  said  L  "  There  are  relations  of 
mine  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  my 
life.  I  am  the  main  condition  of  a  contin- 
gent reversion  in  their  favor.  If  I  am  missed, 
I  shall  be  enquired  after."  I  have  wondered 
since  at  my  own  coolness  in  the  face  of  the 
doctor's  pistol ;  but  my  life  depended  on  my 
keeping  my  self-possession,  and  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  situation  lent  me  a  desperate 
courage. 

**  Huw  do  I  know  you  are  speaking  the 
truth  ?"  said  he. 

'*  Have  I  not  spoken  the  truth,  hitherto  ?" 

Those  words  made  him  hesitate.  He  lower- 
ed the  pistol  slowly  to  his  side.  I  began  te 
breathe  freely. 

**  Trust  me,"  I  repeated.  "  If  you  donH 
believe  I  would  hold  my  tongue  about  what 
I  have  seen  here,  for  your  sake,  you  may  be 
certain  that  I  would  for " 

<*  For  my  daughter's,"  he  interposed,  with 
a  sarcastic  smile. 

I  bowed  with  all  imaginable  cordiality. 
The  doctor  waved  his  pistol  in  the  air  con- 
temptuously. 

»*  There  are  two  ways  of  making  yon  hold 
your  tongue,"  be  said.  <*  The  first  is  making 
a  dead  body  of  you :  the  second  is  making  a 
felon  of  you.  On  consideration,  after  what 
you  have  said,  the  risk  in  either  case  seems 
about  equal.  I  am  naturally  a  humane  man ; 
your  family  have  done  me  no  iiyury ;  I 
will  not  be  the  cause  of  their  losing  money  ; 
I  wouH  take  your  life,  I'll  have  your  cha- 
racter. We  are  all  felons  on  this  floor  of  the 
house.  You  have  come  among  us— you  shall 
be  one  of  us.    Ring  that  bell." 

lie  pointed  with  the  pistol  to  a  bell-handle 
behind  me.  I  pulled  it  in  silence.  Felon  I 
The  word  has  an  ugly  sound — a  very  ugly 
sound.  But,  considering  how  near  the  black 
curtain  had  been  to  falling  over  the  ad- 
venturous drama  of  my  life,had  I  any  right 
to  complain  of  the  prolongation  of  the  scene, 
however  darkly  it  might  look  at  first  ?  Be- 
sides, some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  com- 
mon nature  (putting  out  of  all  question  the 
value  which  men  so  unaccountably  persist  in 
setting  on  their  own  lives),  impelled  me.  of 
necessity,  to  choose  the  alternative  of  felon- 
Ums  existence  in  preference  to  that  of  refpect- 
j  able  death.  Love  and  honour  bade  me  live 
I  to  marry  Laura ;  and  a  sense  of  family  duty 
I  made  me  shrink  from  occasioning  a  loss  of 
three  thousands  pounds  to  my  affectionate 
sister.  Perish  the  far-fetched  scruples  which 
would  break  the  heart  of  one  lovely  woman, 
and  Fcattcr  to  the  winds  the  pin-money  of 
another ! 

'*  If  you  utter  one  word  in  contradiotioa  of 


anything  I  say  when  my  workmen  come  into 
the  room,"  said  the  doctor,  uncocking  his 
pistol  as  soon  as  I  had  rung  the  bell,  "  I  shall 
change  my  mind  about  leaving  your  life  and 
taking  your  character.  Rememt>er  that ;  and 
keep  a  guard  on  your  tongue." 

The  door  opened,  and  four  men  entered. 
One  was  an  old  man  whom  I  bad  not  seen 
before ;  in  the  other  three  I  recognised  the 
workmanlike  footman,  and  the  two  sinister 
artisans  whom  I  had  met  at  the  honse-gate. 
They  all  started,  guiltily  enough,  at  seeing  me. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
taking  me  by  the  arm.  "  Old  File  and  Young 
File^Siill,  and  Screw— Mr.  Frank  Softly. 
We  have  nicknames  in  this  workshop,  Mr. 
Softly,  derived  humourously  from  our  profes- 
sionai  tools  and  machinery.  When  you  have 
been  here  long  enough,  vou  will  get  a  nick- 
name, too.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  tam- 
ing to  the  workmen,  *'  this  is  a  new  recruit, 
with  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  will  be 
useful  to  us.  He  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
the  nature  of  our  vocation  makes  us  8ui«pici- 
ous  of  all  new-comers,  and  he,  therefore,  de- 
sires to  give  you  a  practical  proof  that  be  is 
to  be  depended  on,  by  making  half-arorown 
immediatelv,  and  sending  the  same  up,  along 
with  our  handiwor'k,  directed '  in  his  own 
handwriting  to  our  estimable  correspondents 
in  Loudon.  When  you  have  ^11  seen  him  do 
this  of  his  own  free  will,  and  thereby  put  his 
own  life  as  completely  within  the  power  of 
the  law,  as  we  have  put  ours,  you  will  know 
that  he  is  really  one  of  us,  and  will  be  under 
no  apprehensions  for  the  future.  Take  great 
pains  with  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  turns  out 
a  tolerably  neat  article  from  the  simple  fiatted 

Flates,  under  your  inspection,  let  me  know, 
shall  take  a  few  hours'  repose  on  my  camp- 
bed  in  the  study,  and  shall  be  foond  there 
whenever  you  want  me." 

He  nodded  to  us  all  round  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  left  the  room.  I  looked 
with  considerable  secret  distmtt  at  the  four 
gentlemen  who  were  to  instruct  me  in  the 
art  of  making  false  coin.  Yoang  File  was 
the  workmanlike  footman ;  Old  File  was  his 
father  ;  Mill  and  Screw  were  the  two  sinister 
artisans.  The  man  of  the  company  whose 
looks  I  liked  least,  was  Screw.  He  had 
wicked  little  twinkling  eyes— and  they  fol- 
lowed me  about  treacherously  whenever  I 
moved.  "You  and  I,  Screw,  are  likely  to 
quarrel,"  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  tried 
vainly  to  stare  him  out  of  countenance. 

I  entered  on  my  new  and  felonious  func- 
tions forthwith.  Resistance  was  useless,  and 
calling  for  help  would  have  been  sheer  in- 
sanity. It  was  midnight ;  and,  even  suppos- 
ing the  windows  had  not  been  barred,  the 
house  was  a  mile  from  any  human  habita- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  abandoned  myself  to 
fate  with  my  usual  magnanimity.  Only  let 
me  end  in  winning  Laura,  and  I  am  resigned 
to  the  loss  of  whatever  small  shreds  and 
patches  of  character  stiU   hang  about  me 
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— siieh  was  mj  pbiloeopby.  I  wUh  I  coald 
hare  takca  higher  moral  groond  with  equally 
consoling  resiilts  to  my  own  feelings. 

The  same  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
society  which  led  me  to  abfltain  from  entering 
into  particalars  on  the  subject  of  Old  Master- 
making,  when  I  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Ishmael  Pickup,  now  commands  me  to  be 
eqnally  discreet  on  the  kindred  subject  of 
Half-Crown-maklng  under  the  auspices  of 
Old  File,  Young  File,  Mill,  and  Screw.  Let 
me  merely  record  that  I  was  a  kind  of 
machine  in  the  hands  of  these  four  skilled 
workmen.  I  moved  from  room  to  room,  and 
from  process  to  process,  the  creature  of  their 
directing  eyes  and  guiding  hands.  I  cut 
myself,  I  burnt  myself,  I  got  speechless  from 
fatigue,  and  giddy  from  want  of  sleep.  In 
short,  the  sun  of  the  new  day  was  high  in  the 
bcaveoa  before  it  was  necessary  to  disturb 
Doctor  Knapton.  It  had  absolutely  taken 
me  almost  as  long  to  manufacture  a  half-a- 
crown  feloniously  as  it  takes  a  respectable  man 
to  make  it  honestly.  This  is  saying  a  great 
deal ;  but  it  is  literally  true  for  all  that 

Looking  quite  fresh  and  rosy  after  his 
night*s  Elecp,  the  doctor  inspected  my  coin 
with  the  air  of  a  scnoolmaster  examining  a 
little  boy's  exercise ;  then  handed  it  to  Old 
File  to  put  the  finishing  touches  and  correct 
the  mistakes.  It  was  afterwards  returned  to 
me.  My  own  hand  placed  it  in  one  of  the 
rouleaux  of  false  half-crowns ;  and  my  own 
band  also  directed  the  spurious  coin,  when  it 
had  been  safely  packed  up,  to  a  certain 
London  dealer  who  was  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  it  by  the  next  night's  mail.  That 
don(>,  my  initiation  was  so  far  complete. 

'*  I  have  sent  for  your  luggage,  and  paid 
your  bill  at  the  inn,"  said  ti^c  doctor ;  **  of 
course  in  your  name.  You  are  now  to  enjoy 
tbe  hospitality  that  I  could  not  extend  to  you 
before.  A  room  up-stairs  has  been  prepared 
for  you.  You  arc  not  exactly  in  a  state  of 
coniinemcot ;  but,  until  your  studies  arc  com- 
pleted, I  think  yon  had  better  not  interrupt 
them  by  poing  out." 

'*  A  priponcr ! '-  I  exclaimed  aghast. 

"  Frisoncr  la  a  bard  word,"  answered  the 
doctor.  "  Let  ua  say,  a  guest  under  surveil- 
lance*." 

•*  Do  you  Boriously  mean  that^ou  intend  to 
keep  mo  shut  up  in  this  part  ofthe  house,  at 
your  will  and  pleasure!"  I  enquired,  my 
heart  sinking  lower  and  lower  at  every  word 
I  spoke. 

*'  It  i?  very  spacious  and  airy,"  said  the 
doctor  ;  *'  as  for  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
you  would  Gnd  no  company  there,  so  you 
can't  want  to  go  t/)  iL" 

"  No  company !  "  I  repi»ated  faintly. 

*'No.  My  (laughter  went  away  this 
morning  for  change  of  air  and  eccne,  accom- 
panied by  my  housekeeper.  You  look 
a.<<toni>;bed,  my  dear  sir — let  me  frankly  ex- 
plain myself.  While  you  were  the  respect- 
able son  of  Doctor  Softly,  and  grandson  of 


Lady  Malkinshaw,  I  was  ready  enough  to  let 
my  daughter  associate  with  you,  and  should 
not  have  objected  if  you  bad  married  her  oif 
my  hands  into  a  highly-connected  family. 
Now,  however,  when  you  are  nothing  but 
one  of  the  workmen  in  my  manufactory  of 
money,  your  social  position  is  seriously 
altered  for  the  worse ;  and,  as  I  could  not 
possibly  think  of  you  for  a  son-in-law,  I  have 
considered  it  best  to  prevent  all  chance  of 
your  communicating  with  Laura  again,  by 
sending  her  away  from  this  house  while  you 
are  in  it  You  will  be  in  it  until  I  have  com- 
pleted certain  business  arrangements  now 
in  a  forward  state  of  progress — after  that 
you  may  go  away  if  you  please.  Pray 
remember  that  you  have  to  thank  yourself 
for  the  position  yon  now  stand  in ;  and  do  me 
the  justice  to  admit  that  my  conduct  towards 
you  is  remarkably  straightforward,  and  per- 
fectly natural  under  all  the  circumstances." 

These  words  fairly  overwhelmed  me.  I 
did  not  even  make  an  attempt  to  answer 
them.  The  hard  trials  to  my  courage,  en- 
durance, and  physical  strength,  thfough 
which  I  had  passed  within  the  last  twelve 
hours,  had  completely  exhausted  all  my 
powers  of  resistance.  I  went  away  speechless 
to  my  own  room  ;  and  when  I  found  myself 
alone  there,  burst  out  crying.  Childish,  was 
it  not? 

When  I  had  been  rested  and  strengthened 
by  a  few  hours'  sleep,  I  found  myself  able  to 
confront  the  future  with  tolerable  calmness. 
What  would  it  be  best  for  me  to  do  ?  Ought 
I  to  attempt  to  make  my  escapj  ?  I  did  not 
despair  of  succeeding  ;  but  when  I  began  to 
think  of  the  consequences  of  success,  I  hesi- 
tated. My  chief  object  now,  was,  not  so 
much  to  secure  my  own  freedom,  as  to  find 
out  where  Laura  was.  I  had  never  been  so 
deeply  and  desperately  in  love  with  her  as  I 
was  now,  when  I  knew  she  was  separated  from 
me.  Suppose  I  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  clutches  of  Doctor  Knapton— might  I  not 
be  casting  myself  uselessly  on  the  world, 
without  a  chance  of  finding  a  Eioglo  clue  to 
trace  her  by  ?  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  remained  for  the  present  in  the  red- 
brick house — should  I  not  by  that  course  of 
conduct  bo  putting  myself  in  the  best  position 
for  making  discoveries  ?  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  the  chance  that  Laura  might  find 
some  secret  means  of  commuuicaiiug  with 
me  if  I  remained  where  I  was.  In  the  second 
place,  the  doctor  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  occasion  to  write  to  his  daughter,  or 
would  be  likely  to  receive  letters  from  her  ; 
and,  if  I  quieted  all  suf'piclon  on  my  account 
by  docile  behaviour,  and  kept  my  eyes 
sharply  on  the  look-out,  I  might  find  oppor- 
tunities of  surprising  th^^  Eocrcti  of  his 
writing-desk.  I  felt  that  1  need  be  under  no 
restraints  of  honour  with  a  man  who  was 
keeping  me  a  prisoner,  and  who  had  made  an 
accomplice  of  me  by  threatening  my  life. — 
Accordingly,  while  resolving  to  show  out- 
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wardlj  an  amiable  Bubmission  to  my  fate,  I 
determined  at  the  Fame  time  to  keep  secretly 
on  the  watch,  and  to  take  the  very  first 
chance  of  outwitting  Doctor  Knapton  that 
might  happeiv  to  present  itself.  When  we 
next  met,  I  was  perfectly  civil  to  him ;  and 
be  congratulated  me  politely  on  the  improve- 
ment for  the  better  in  my  manners  and  ap- 
pearance. 


THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN. 

MESSINA. 

It  was  a  wild  gusty  night,  and  we  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  Thal)or,  watching  the 
flame-breathings  of  Stromboli,  as  the  volcano 
seem  to  sigh  and  throb  like  a  living  thing. — 
At  last  we  dropped  off  reluctantly  one  by 
one,  and  lay,  wave- rocked,  in  our  berths 
till  morning,  when  the  ship  cast  anchor  at 
McBsina. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  morning.  It 
was  so  soft  and  cloudless,  so  bright  and  still. 
Not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  waters  in 
their  luxurious  sleep  as  we  pulled  noise- 
lepsly  on  shore,  and  the  spray-drops,  falling 
from  our  sluggish  oars,  glistened  in  the 
sunshine  like  molten  jewels.  It  was  a 
welcome  change  of  scene,  doubly  loveable 
when  we  remembered  the  solitary  mount  of 
fire,  and  the  moaning  of  the  solemn  encircling 
sea  we  had  looked  upon  a  few  short  hours 
before. 

We  land,  and  follow  a  rickety  elderly  guide 
whithersoever  he  leads  us.  Barring  a  little 
delirium  tremens,  with  a  national  objection 
to  cold  water  and  towelf^,  he  seems  a  decent 
sort  of  body.  1  perceive  for  some  time,  in- 
deed, that  he  is  uncertain  how  to  treat  us. 
not  knowing  whether  we  may  be  disposed  to 
banter  or  admire :  but  his  ready  service 
and  evident  anxiety  to  please  might  win  even 
a  churl  ;  so  I  am  glad  to  see,  at  last,  that  the 
nervous  tremble  of  his  hand  abates ;  his 
QtxrrQT  watch  fill  cycs  become  more  settled  in 
their  expression  ;  he  gives  way  to  the  natural 
woariness  of  age,  and  takes  his  ease  with  us. 
Firstly,  he  proceeds  dozingly  up  a  number  of 
broad  bnt  broken  stone  steps  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Giorgio,  which  stand  upon  a  hill  over- 
looking the  sea.  It  is  a  handsome  building, 
with  a  fine  grand  old  catholic  air  of  vastness 
and  solemnity  about  it.  The  walls  are  en- 
riched with  some  valuable  specimens  of 
marble  and  mosaic-work.  A  pretty  boy,  a 
chorister,  noticing  that  I  stoop  to  examine 
them  more  closely,  brings  a  lighted  taper  on 
a  stick,  and  holds  it  near  the  stone  till  I  can 
see  every  intricate  winding  in  the  webbed 
veins  of  it.  On  a  small  wooden  table  near 
the  altar,  but  without  the  rails,  is  a  dirty 
bluck  tray  ;  in  it  stand  a  plain  bronze  hand- 
bell, and  two  little  glass  vessels  shaped  like 
French  coffco-pots,  with  long  swan-necked 
spouts  and  rounded  handles ;  both  are  of 
the  same  size,  and  one  contains  water, 
the  other  wine.    Their  homeliness  acccords 


ill  with  the  pictured  roof,  the  lofty  arches, 
the  sculptured  splendour  of  the  church. — 
Some  ancient  silver  candlesticks,  quaint  and 
tall,  are  concealed  under  blue  cotion  covers 
of  a  gay  pattern  ;  so  is  the  altar-piece.  The 
chorister  takes  them  off  for  a  trifling  fee,  and 
again  holds  up  his  taper  that  I  may  see  the 
crown  of  St.  Giorgio.  As  our  acquaintance 
ripens,  he  shows  mo  also  the  marble  eflSgy  of 
a  monk,  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  a 
halo  of  gilded  metal  round  her  hea!d,  let  into 
the  canvas.  There  are  a  few  other  pictures ; 
poor  framelesd  daubs  nailed  on  to  the  wall. 
They  are  curious  as  commemorating  divers 
recent  and  miraculous  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  private  aflairs  of 
certain  burghers  of  Messina. 

Three  young  priests  enter  the  church  b8  I 
turn  away.  They  are  swift  and  stealthy  of 
step  ;  they  are  not  on  good  terms  with  them- 
selves, but  their  shaven  faces  are  endowf-d 
with  all  the  romantic  fallen  beauty  of  Italy, 
and  in  every  line  you  may  trace  that  high 
and  thoughtful  intellect  whioh  has  been  often 
warped  and  turned  so  grievously  astray. — 
Their  voices  sound  hollow  but  pleasant  as 
they  speak  together  in  undecided  conversa- 
tional tones,  which  mingle  with  the  vileoee 
rather  than  break  it  I  cannot  readily  under- 
stand why  I  feel  an  irrepressible  sentiment 
of  pity  as  I  think  about  them. 

It  is  early  morning  about  seven  O'clock — 
BO  that  there  are  few  worshippers;  but  I 
notice  among  them  two  figures,  which  tell 
the  eternal  tale  of  woman^s  tenderness  and 
trusting  faith.  One  is  a  pale  deformed  lad, 
apparently  just  recovered  from  an  illness;  he 
sits  cross-legged,  turning  about  his  fingers,  in 
a  manner  which  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  the 
hopeless  sick,  and  watching  the  motes  in  a 
beam  of  light  which  falls  athwart  the  temple. 
But  his  mother,  on  bended  knees  prays  fer- 
vently beside  him.  There  is  no  need  to  ask. 
for  whom — God  bless  all  women  I 

When  we  come  out  of  the  obureh  we  lean, 
upon  a  worn  stone  balcony,  and  gaze  dowc^ 
over  the  city. 

Ancient  of  days,  fair  Zankle  likened  to  ^ 
sickle!     What  a  throng  of  sclipolboy  me 
mories  wake  summoned  at  the  name,    it  wai 
a  right  populous  and  wealthy  town  of  tbi     _ 
red-handed    Mamertinl.      It   was    the    firs  ^^ 
place  in  Sicfly  which  fell  before  the  conquer  — ' 
ing  legions  of  old  Rome.    It  was  seized  b^^^ 
the  rover  Normans.    It  defied  the  beleaguer'  - — 
ing  host  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  besieged  i  ^J 
after  the  Sicilian  Vespers.    It  was  fortifiec^ 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  unfurled  the  flag^ 
of  revolt  against  mighty  Spain  of  sixteer:* 
hundred  and  seventy-four.    It  was  peculiar!^' 
the  victim  of  pestilence  ;  its  population  wa^ 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  great  plague  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three.    And  i  ^ 
has  lost  thirty  thousand  persons  by  cholera. 

Yonder  stands  the  Norman  cathedral, — a 
gloomy  pile,  with  its  heavy  gothic  architec- 
ture, dilapidated  by  the  shock  of  many  aa 
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earthquake.  It  has  a  cartout*  pagcidansbaped 
ro<»r.  Hirmountcd  with  a  globe  rvstiog  on  the 
cru-.<-kcy8  of  St.  Peter.  Here  w  Kaid  to  have 
Ihtu  preserved  a  lock  of  the  Virgin's  hair 
with  aa  autograph  letter  to  the  Mepsinians 
assuring  them  of  her  especial  protection. 
StiifldKi  ever  the  town  ai>o  in  many  a  tower 
anil  b.  ll'ry.  faded  bj  time,  and  dcRerti'd  palace 
wh-re  grandeur  Is  crumbling  into  ruin.  Here 
and  there,  too,  are  traces  of  the  mad  work 
of  the  misguided  enthusiasts  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eivht.  As  we  «to«>d  think- 
in.^,  our  rickety  guide  pointed  out  the  rugged 
niiiuiitaias  and  deep  dark  vall«>ys,  the  t»old 
henrl lands  and  haunted  creeks  of  desolate 
Calabria.  To  the  left  of  us,  the  classical 
duim«.  rs  of  Scylla  and  CharyMis  lay  bathed 
ill  tli^  sunshine  of  that  bright  Sicilian  morn- 
iti;;.  and  light  feluccas  with  spread  sails 
hki  mined  swiftly  over  the  ptTils  which  dis- 
inaytd  mariners  of  the  ancieui  world  and 
tiu'^ht  a  proverb  to  its  sages. 

An  ass,  pannier-laden,  was  tethered  to  the 
rails  of  a  convent  hard  by  ;  we  were  made 
awure  of  his  preserfco  through  a  smug  sigh, 
occ:v)ioncd  evidently  by  the  tranquil  labours 
of  digestion.  Ho  looked  very  plump  and 
contented,  and  bad  a  demure  sort  of  wag- 
gishness  about  him,  such  as  may  decorously 
iN'seem  the  donkey  of  a  pious  sisterhood  :  for 
there  is  no  more  worshipful  and  reputable 
b<*a.'«t  than  an  ass.  I  was  glad  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  an  interview  with 
hi>«  excellency,  though  he  eyed  me  somewhat 
a-^kant,  and  I  am  afraid  my  pencil  and  note- 
lKK»k  rather  shocked  his  aristocratic  ideas  of 
propriety. 

We  went  for  breakfast  to  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria. The  waiter,  a  plausible  little  German 
of  gnicious  and  patronising  manners,  wel- 
•Come<i  us  with  flattering  cordiality,  and  after 
a  short  delay,  procured  us  some  small  Osh  of 
exquisite  delicacy  ;  some  tough  chops  watery 
piitjitoes  struck  together  with  parsley,  wet 
salt,  and  coarse  black  pepper ;  some  Utiled 
chesnuts,  very  good  red-wine  called  C«pri- 
Has>o,  brackish  water,  and  gritty  coffee  ; 
some  damp  bread,  pale  doubtful  butter,  and 
such  other  things  as  go  to  make  up  the  un- 
savoury ingredients  of  a  Sicilian  meal. 

I  was  glad  to  escape  from  it,  and  go  out 
into  the  sunlit  fantastic  streets.  It  was 
such  an  agreeable  pastime  to  stroll  negli- 
gently along  the  smooth  broad  pavement  of 
cool  flagstones,  watching  the  life  and  bu«tle, 
the  jaunty  do-nothing  hubbub  of  an  Italian 
city.  It  was  quite  a  study  to  look  into  the 
open  shops,  with  their  ahady  recesses,  and 
groups  of  women  gossiping  at  needlework. 
Who  can  wonder  at  the  spell  of  Italian  pictures, 
when  they  are  copies  from  such  an  ardent  and 
exprcsi*ive  nature  I  I  saw  three  tailoresses 
sewing  away  at  somebody's  old  garment, 
who  mijrht  each  have  inspired  a  Madonna. 

The  different  costumes  of  the  various  orders 
of  priests  are  .very  striking.  The  cross-look- 
ing mendicant  friar,  with  his  wallet  and  staff ; 


the  sleek  abbot  with  his  rosary  and  white 
hands,  his  smooth  face  and  purple  beard  ;  his 
deep-set  scrutinising  eyes.  Then  there  are 
the  quick  ragged  children,  ready  to  go  to 
Jericho  for  a  carliiie.  The  smart  vetturino, 
with  a  flower  in  his  hat.  and  all  the  profes- 
sional da>*h  and  swagger  of  a  horseman.  The 
women,  with  their  clear  olive  complexions, 
and  dark  passionate  glance  ;  the  French- 
dre.sKed  soldiers,  very  odd  ;  the  trim  fussy 
merchants,  glossy  and  amazing  swells,  wiih 
'■  startling  fashions  in  whiifkers.  The  carts  with 
foundered  oxen — the  fat  beeves  of  Sicily 
,  rumbling  about  everywhere  ;  tlie  saUor  with 
bis  ringlets  and  ear-rings,  and  the  love-gift 
near  his  heart.  The  merry  little  horses,  so 
astonishingly  overloaded,  yet  jingling  the 
bells  on  their  gay  peaked  collars,  and  capering 
along  as  if  they  made  nothing  of  it.  The  im- 
portunate beggar  with  his  hideous  sores  and 
poetical  phrases,  wistfully  eyeing  the  fagots 
of  wood,  cut  short  in  readiness  for  cold  j^ights. 
The  cook  carrying  cauliflowers,  and  stopping 
to  chatter  by  the  way.  The  mongrel  dog 
'  of  many  races  visiting  his  acquaintance  like 
a  man  of  fashion.  The  elderly  ladies  of  no 
repute — duennas  to  idle  maidens — lingering 
'  ai>out  the  ruddy-faced  passengers  from  an 
■  English  steamboat.  The  luxury  of  oranges 
j  in  heaps  of  thousands.  The  red  anchor  and 
j  the  rusty  cable,  mending  at  the  smith's  :  the 
white  sails  hanging  loosely  to  dry  on  the 
I  yards  of  tall  ship:*.  The  government  police- 
j  «»rder.  and  the  theatre-bill  side  by  side,  with 
I  the  slovenly  print  smudged  and  damp,  fresh 
stuck  upon  the  walls.  The  spirit-^hnps — 
dark  little  holes  like  cellars — the  al»od-s  of 
vice  and  pestilence,  the  haunts  of  sailors  of 
the  worst  class.  Then  ihore  is  the  cathedral, 
which  we  saw  from  the  heights  of  St.  Giorgio, 
a  uohlc  ediflce  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Jt 
is  remarkable  for  a  gateway  adorned  with 
marble  carvings,  and  for  some  immense  col- 
umns of  Egyptian  granite,  taken  from  an 
ancient  temple  of  Neptune.  But  not  even  the 
dim  religious  light  of  the  aisles  or  the  con- 
versation of  a  noble  gentleman  whom  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  beadle,  can  detain  us- from  the 
healthy  wooing  of  the  westerly  wind,  and  lh9 
fascinating  attractions  without. 

I  love  the  jolly  poverty,  the  graceful  pic- 
turesque buffooneries,  the  pleasant  rogueries 
of  Italian  street-life.  Who  can  help  being 
amused  at  that  itinerant  nnct  oneer  Impu- 
dently vaunting  his  wares?  His  stock  is 
composed  chiefly  of  printed  cottons  for 
sailors'  wives — and  a  throng  of  those  viva- 
cious ladies  cluster  round  him,  wrangling 
joyously.  A  withered  retired  official  passes 
by  the  while,  lie  has  a  young  wife  on  one 
arm,  and  that  unequivocal  proof  of  respecta- 
bility, an  extremely  baggy  umbrella,  on  the 
other.  He  looks  eourly  at  the  boisterous 
crowd. 

I  follow  an  individual  in  a  grand  cavalry 
cloak  ;  he  turns  out  to  be  a  fiddler,  and 
stopping  before  the  door  of  a  shop  he  has 
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carefully  MDgled  oat,  he  takes  the  instramcDt  i 
from  bis  breast  with  a  yillaDous  wiok,  and 
begins  to  play  upon  it.  His  advent  is  fol- 
lowed by  laughter  and  scuffling  from  within. 
Presently  a  bouncing  lass  escapes,  flustered 
and  blushing,  from  her  tormentors,  and  ap- 
pears at  the  door ;  she  orders  the  fiddler, 
with  an  air  of  burlesque  command,  to  desist. 
This  of  coarse  makes  the  dog  play  faster,  and 
at  last  ho  capers  and  sings  till  the  poor  girl 
suffers  a  merry  martyrdom,  and  throws  him 
quite  a  shower  of  coppers  to  go  away. 

The  good-humour  of  everybody  is  delight- 
ful. A  young  woman  is  dealing  out  spoonsful 
of  a  dirty  stew  of  fish  and  garlic.  I  stop, 
and  she  beckons  me  near,  holding  the  mess 
up  for  inspection  with  a  frank  simplicity, 
and  enters  at  once  Into  confidential  discourse, 
with  a  cheerful  voice  quite  exhilarating.  A 
two-wheeled  bullock,  cart  passes  by  us ;  in 
it  arc  a  sad  lean  man,  and  a  fat  good  liver. 
They  look  like  tragedy  and  comedy.  They 
are  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  bulky  cask  of  the 
rough  wine  of  Hilazzo,  which  the  Sicilians 
love.  A  group  of  roystering  urchins  hang 
swinging  on  behind,  and  near  them  walks 
a  woman  with  a  saddle  on  her  head. 

Let  us  saunter  on.  {mst  yonder  little  shops, 
which  seem  built  for  a  population  of  dwarfs. 
They  are  filled  wiih  water-coloured  daubings 
of  saints  and  virgins,  framed  and  glazed,  to  be 
sold  to  the  peasantry  on  market-days.  Let  us 
peep  into  tbe  tall  private  houses,  with  their 
mof^ive  stoue  walls,  which  keep  out  the  fierce 
heats  of  summer ;  their  dark  passages  leading 
nowhere,  and  iron  railings  on  the  landings  of 
their  solid  staircase.  Then  let  us  make  our 
bow  to  the  beauty  of  the  Cafe  Nuovo,  the 
toast  of  Messina,  and  go  our  ways.  We 
shall  soon  find  a  crazy  old  boat  to  take  us 
back  to  the  Tbabor.  That  boat  is  manned 
by  two  of  the  handsome.st  and  laziest  sailors 
I  have  ever  seen  ;  one  sprea<is  his  hand- 
ktTchicf  on  the  decayed  and  broken  seat,  and 
sitliugdown  qui«"tly,  watchos  his  companion, 
who,  by  a  serins  of  Hhoi  t  slow  back-strokes, 
ladlos  rathor  than  rows  ns  along.  The  sea  is 
like  a  mirror,  tliongh  wo  are  in  January. 
Wttifs  and  strays  of  golden  orange-peel  bob 
and  float  upon  it.  We  can  see  the  corpulent 
little  fi'^h  make  thoir  toilettes,  and  whisk 
about  wooingor  foraginsrin  its  limpid  depths. 
A  white  round  fort,  with  sky-blue  guards 
and  a  red  sentry-box  peeping  over  tlio  top- 
most tower,  stands  at  a  little  distance.  We 
hoar  some  French  officers  laughing  at  it  as 
wo  glide  imperceptibly  to  the  steamer's 
side.  There  the  easy-going  boatmen  wish  us 
a  good  voyage  for  three  franc?,  and  spoon 
themselves  leiRuroly  back  to  shore  again,  a 
lovo-Bong  springing'  naturally  to  their  lips. 

1  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  stepped  on 
board,  and  my  mind  reverted  to  the  subject, 
what  a  precious  and  bountiful  gift  la  the 


habit  of  observation.  Who,  that  have  cared 
to  cultivate  it,  cannot  remember  with  over- 
flowing gratitude  the  days  of  unavailing  sor- 
row it  has  spared  them,  the  painful  memories 
it  has  banished,  the  grief  it  has  rei^trained? 
How  it  has  brightened  away  the  gloom  of 
solitude,  filling  it  with  fairy  visions  ?  How 
independent  it  has  made  them  of  narrow 
fortunes,  petty  injustice,  ungenerous  perseca- 
tion,  hope  deferred,  the  desertion  of  friends, 
and  the  sneer  of  fools  I  How  soothingly  it 
has  whispered  to  them  the  noble  lesson  of 
endurance  ;  hushed  unworthy  murmurs,  by 
instilling  compassion  for  the  ills  of  others 
and  taught  them  at  length  to  smile  upon 
sorrow,  sent  only  to  break  the  chain  that 
keeps  us  from  Heaven !  How  it  has  chastened 
desire,  and  Inspired  c(»ntent  with  little,  by 
showing  that  they  who  have  much  are  not 
therefore  happier,  but  have  ever  some  spectre 
at  their  feast ;  and  that  to  raise  our  condition 
is  only  to  change,  not  to  diminish,  our  com- 
mon burthen  I  How  it  teaches  self-reliance 
to  expect  no  help  from  others,  and  yet  begets 
charity  for  errors  and  imperfections,  which 
are  perceived,  in  time,  to  bo  inseparable  from 
humanity. 

Then  the  world  is  so  various  and  so  beau- 
tiful in  its  shifting  hues.  Life  has  for  an 
observer  such  a  quick  succession  of  interest 
and  amusing  adventure,  that  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  he  should  ever  feel  dall  or 
weary  of  it.  No  one-day  resembles  anoUier* 
Every  hour,  every  minute,  opens  new  stores 
to  our  experience  and  new  excitements  to 
our  curiosity.  AVo  are  always  on  the  eve 
and  on  the  morrow  of  some  novel  and  sur- 
prising event.  Like  the  moth,  we  are  for 
ever  flying  towards  a  star^bui  with  this 
difierence,  that  we  attain  it ;  and  if  some- 
times we  find  that  the  halo  we  fancied  a 
glory  is  but  some  deceiving  mist,  at  least  we 
have  learned  a  lesson.  If  we  look  upon  life 
merely  as  humble  students,  wc  shall  not  feel 
any  great  bitterness  at  such  disappointments. 
It  'is  only  when  we  hug  our  ignorance  to  our 
hearts  that  we  arc,  and  dcsorve  to  be,  mise- 
rable— when  we  embrace  the  cloud,  that  we 
lose  the  goddess.  IJut  if  we  open  the  eyes  of 
the  mind,  and  determine  to  be  neither  wan- 
tonly stupid  nor  inattentive,  an  enchanted 
world  begins  to  rise  from  chaos.  The  aspect 
even  of  the  room  in  which  we  sit  grows 
lively  with  a  thousand  uT:8u?poctod  curiosities. 
We  discern  that  the  most  ordijary  person  is 
invested  with  some  noticeal'lo  characteristic. 
If  we  deign  to  look  but  for  five,  pleteant 
minutes  at  any  commonplace  thing,  wc  be- 
come aware  of  its  peculiar  beauty ;  and  there 
is  not  a  bird  that  wings  through  the  ulr,  nor 
a  flower  that  blossoms  in  the  garden  ;  not  an 
insect  that  crawls  in  the  depths  of  the  earth ; 
nor  a  fish  that  swims  the  water,  but  has  its 
own  singular  and  delightful  story. 
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"At  what  time  did  you  come  home  last 

n^ght  \ " 

»*  A\H»ut  two." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  the  news  t  *• 
«No-wh;it]" 

"  Coviiit  Garden  Theatre  i«  burnt  to  the 
ground.'" 

"  O  I  nonsense  !  '* 

Til  13  conversation  was  shouted  through 
the  door  tliat  separated  my  brother's  bed- 
room from  my  own.  There  appeared  some- 
thing so  preposterous  in  the  idea  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  ever  being  burnt  down — of 
those  sfone  corridors  along  which  we  were 
accu.-tonied  to  walk,  Gibus  liat  and  double 
lorgnette  in  hand — that  broad  magnificent 
hlairo;iJ<«',  with  its  marbled  pillai-s  and 
bronzed  wickets — that  grand  portico  with 
its  massive  columns,  under  which  the  stream 
of  carriages  flowed  so  continuously  and  com- 
niodinusly— ever  becoming  what  the  papera 
call,  a  \»iey  to  the  devouring  element,  deapite 
it3  ostrich-like  capacity  of  digestion,  that  I 
.-iujpiy  expressed  my  dLsbehef  in  the  an- 
iKuinccment,  and  turneil  round  for  another 
(vn  minutes'  doze.  But  when  I  further 
lu.ard  tliat  the  news,  tij-st  comnmnicated  by 
ilje  milkman,  and  then  strengthened  by  the 
bouse luaid  next  door  (one  of  whose  gentle- 
men had  been  out  all  night,  and  only  jest 
come  home,  such  a  figure  as  she  never  see), 
was  finally  corroborated  by  a  few  damp  lines 
in  the  Times,  I  expre;?sed  my  feelings  in  a 
word  or  two,  which  might  not  appear  so  par- 
donable in  type  as  they  did  in  the  startle  of 
the  intelligence,  and  jumped  out  of  bed.  In 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Bow  Street  in  a  Hansom. 

There  was  no  want  of  evidence  that  a 
^Teat  excitement  was  stirring  all  London. 
It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock,  and  an  un- 
wonted rush  of  cabs  and  people,  all  going 
«'ne  way,  wr.s  porceptible  even  in  Oxford 
.Scuet.  Down  Crown  Street  and  across 
Seven  Dials  the  crowd  kopt  hurrying  on  ; 
.  h^l  a-<  there  must  have  been  a  similar  pres- 
.-u I  u  I'lom  all  directions,  it  can  be  conceived 
that  is'"\K\  Acre  was  completely  jammed  up 
and  imp  tssable. 

I  h.i.u  the  doubtful  advantage  of  being 
"known  to  the  police,"  and  I  was  soon  per- 


mitted to  shoulder  my  way  through  the 
human  barrier  that  closed  the  top  of  Bow 
Street.  Once  inside  this,  I  was  master  of  as 
sad  a  view  as  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  or- 
dinary Londoner  to  gaze  upon.  Some  huge 
bare,  blackened#walls,  with  square  perfora- 
tions, from  which  the  iiremen,  with  their 
hafehets,  were  crashing  the  remaining  glass 
and  window-frames  for  the  hose  to  tntei* ;  a 
roofless  portico  still  plastered  with  tawdry 

Eosting-bilb ;  a  few  charred  and  shortened 
cams  seen  through  the  window-holes,  stiil 
blaz'mg,  and  every  now  and  then  tM^ming 
down  with  a  great  fall  upon  the  embers 
below ;  and  everywhere  within  the  boundary 
walls  a  ha:ce  of  smoke  and  flashes  and  flying 
tons  of  water  coniing  from  unsei  n  supplies, 
and  spluttering,  hissing,  and  crackling  against 
the  glowing  iniiils  in  all  directions ; — this  was 
all  that  occupied  the  spot  where  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  stood  not  half-a-dozen  houi*8 
before. 

The  crowd  that  gazed  with  me  on  all  this 
devastation  w.is  a  very  peculiar  one.  U  was 
purely  theatrical.  As  bees  return  and  haunt 
the  spot  where  a  hive  has  been  de.-.tro}  cd  or 
despoiled,  so  did' these  people  assemble  about 
the  wreck  of  the  playhouse.  They  all  knew 
one  another,  even  to  the  inmates  of  the 
houses  opposite,  whose  interests  were  more 
or  less  wound  up  with  the  mammoth  (.stablish- 
ment  no  longer  existing  ;  and  they  hail  all 
some  dreadful  story  to  tell  of  some  acquaint- 
ance, more  or  less  apocryphal,  wiio  had  lost 
everything.  The  amount  of  personal  ellects 
recklessly  left  about  in  a  theatre  by  tinse  to 
whom  a  superfluity  of  anything  may  bo  con- 
sidered rather  as  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
was  marvellous.  And  they  all  know  the 
particuhir  individual  who  had  discovered  the 
lire,  and  saved  the  property,  and  cleared  the 
house,  and  knew  more  about  it  all  tiiun  any- 
body ;  and  this  was  always  somehoily  else  ; 
and  they  all  gravely  asseriCil  that  the  truth 
would  never  be  known,  which,  fr(»m  the  utter 
and  absolute  destruction  of  every tlilu<i,  ap- 
peared more  than  probable. 

As  I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  gas-litler  s 
shop  a  little  knot  of  spectators  were  exchan;,'- 
ing  anecdotes.  They  hail  all  the  shaved  laeir, 
hard  red  chapped  skin,  blue  temple:^,  aiid 
colour-gone  oiive-green  frock-coat  oi  n.e 
entire  professional. 
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^H6*8  a  raging  maDiao  !**  one  said. 

**  It  took  six  policemen  to  carry  him  out  of 
the  house  by  force,  and  put  him  in  a  cell  for 
security;  and  he  only  keeps  on  crying  out 
*  Throw  me  in  the  flames  !'  " 

**  When  Weston  went  back  to  see  if  he 
could  save  the  double-bass/*  said  a  property- 
man,  **  he  found  two  Don  Caesar  ae  Bazans 
dancing  the  polka  together  and  everything  in 
a  blaze,  and  ne  had  some  job  to  get  'em  out ; 
and  when  they  come  into  the  street  all  the 
crowd  set  on  'em  and  hooted  *em,  and  cried 
out,*  Who  burnt  tlie  theatre?'  « Who  set  it 
a  fire?*  they  cried;  and  they  was  close 
upon  having  a  nasty  time  of  it^  if  they  hadn't 
gone  into  the  coffee-shop." 

"  'Arry's  took  to  it  worse  than  any,"  ob- 
served an  evident  super ;  '*  he  says  his 
benefit's  ruined,  but  they  give  him  a  sleepy- 
draught,  and  he's  up  in  that  room  there, 
where  the  blind's  down — that's  wher%he 
is."  ^ 

Putting  the  benefit  and  the  house  together 
I*  found  out  who  'Arry  was,  and  hoped  he 
wouM  recover  for  the  eveninsj's  rally. 

"  All  the  tricks  are  saved,"  said  another ; 
"and  they  found  the  goose  down  Mrs.  War- 
ner's rails  at  the  back  of  the  Bedford,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened." 

I  felt  that  this  must  be  the  goose  who 
came  out  of  the  fiat  portfolio,  and  I  rejoiced 
at  his  preservation.  It  struck  me,  however, 
that  there  were  still  some  guinea-pigs  and 
pigeons  to  account  for.  I  was  less  anxious 
about  the  canary  who  was  fired  out  of  the 
gun,  rammed  down  with  a  gold  watch  for  a 
wad,  because  he  was,  in  a  degree,  inured  to 
surprises  and  explosions. 

The  gi'oup  moved  on— at  the  order  of  a 
myrmidon — and  I  was  left  .to  my  own  re- 
fiections.  I  remembered  the  scene  in  tlie 
pantomime  lately  played  there,  where  the 
knockers  spontaueously  aroused  the  people 
in  the  fire  scene.  With  that  belief  in  ac- 
tuality whicli  we  can  never  sejtarate  from  a 
pantomime,  I  wondered  if  all  the  knockers 
uegun  to  rap  as  usual  when  the  real  fire 
broke  out,  confusing  that  power  with  the 
necromancer's  bell  in  the  gallery,  and  table  in 
the  pit.  Then  I  lamented — I  believe  with 
everybody — the  really  miserable  end  of  such 
a  splendid  building.  If  it  was  fated  to  be 
burnt  down,  the  fire  should  have  burst  out — 
provided  all  could  have  got  away — in  the  last 
scene  of  I^e  Trophdte,  with  Mario  singing  the 
drink  ing  song,  surrounded  by  his  beautiful  bac- 
chantes, as  the  flames  began  to  lap  and  twine 
about  the  gilded  doora  and  costly  draperies  of 
the  pahice  of  Munster.  But  it  was  sadden- 
ing to  think  of  the  low,  dull,  brutal  orgy  that 
liad  immediately  preceded,  and  perhaps 
hastened,  the  catastrophe.  1  heard  that  such 
a  scene  of  vicious  riot  and  rampant  snobbery 
had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  London. 
^  "It's  burst  out  again  over  the  property- 
room,"  said  a  fireman  to  his  fellow  as  they 


Here  was  enough  matter  for  speculation 
connected  with  departed  glories.  Many  were 
thinking  of  the  manuscripts,  the  scores,  and 
the  documents  destroyed  ;  my  mind  wan- 
dered to  humbler  things.  I  wondered  at  what 
time  was  burnt  the  letter  B,  that  Gennaro  cat 
with  his  dagger  from  over  the  Bor<ria's  door— 
always*  of  a  different  colour  to  the  "orgia," 
and  palpable  as  to  its  destination.  I  won- 
dered, also,  how  long  it  took  to  melt  the 
Norma  gong  ;  how  soon  to  consume  the  fish 
that  were  thrown  up  to  the  pesecUori  on  the 
sunny  strand  of  Portici ;  "now  rapidly  the 
red  candles  must  have  melted,  that  adorned 
the  chandelier  in  t/ie  act  of  the  Huguenots  : 
and  whether  the  Der  Freischiitz  owl  winked 
when  the  flames  deranged  his  machinery. 
And  I  pictured  the  general  and  harried  de- 
struction of  the  Druids*  beards,  and  Mario's 
long  chocolate-coloured  boots,  and  the  bright 
breastplate  in  which  Soldi  sang  the  Bataplan 
— ^the  Somnambula  mill-wheel,  with  the  can* 
dlestick  that  Viardot  let  fall  from  it^  and  the 
padded  bricks  she  pushed  aside  with  her 
feet  when  the  plank  cracked ;  the  sword  that 
Tagliafico  cracked  across  his  knee,  when  he 
declared  he  was  not  an  assassin— the  profile 
horse  of  the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni ;  and  the 
pony  chaise  that  brought  on  Bonconi  in  the 
Misir. 

A  thundering  crash  interrnpted  tlie  medi- 
tations. 

*'  Down  at  last ! "  said  a  fireman. 

**  What's  down?"  I  asked. 

*'The  top-stairs  of  the  perscenium  boxes; 
they've  been  hanging  by  nothing  ever  since 
it  broke  out." 

I  remembered  the  stairs.  I  had  gone  up 
them  the  last  time  I  was  at  the  theatre, 
gettinc:  there  late  to  join  some  friends — after 
a  public  occupation  of  mv  own — to  see  the  end 
of  tho  Favorita.  And  this  was  really  within 
these  four  smoking,  blackened,  boundai'ies  ! 
It  was  here  that  I  had  beheld  that  most 
impressive  scene  that  had  scarcely  ever  been 
surpassed  upon  the  stage — that  beautiful 
ablxjy  with  its  lofly,  lialf-riiincd  roof,  through 
tho  chinks  of  which  the  grey  dull  morning 
light  was  beginning  to  steal,  in  fine  contrast 
with  the  dim  lamps  hung  alon^  the  aisles,  the 
illuminated  windows  of  tho  chapel  in  which 
the  early  mas^  was  being  performed,  and  the 
glowworm  glimmer  of  the  lanterns,  passing 
amongst  the  columned  walls  of  tho  cemetery, 
where  the  monks  were  digging  their  own 
graves.  I  recalled  the  rapt  and  breathless 
silence  of  the  vast  and  brilliant  audience,  as 
the  frail  and  beautiful,  and  brokeu-heai-ted 
woman  came  in  her  monastic  disguise  to  seek 
him  whom  alone  she  loved  in  tho  world ;  and 
how  in  that  wildly,  dt'spairing  and  lovely 
burst  of  song  she  poured  out  her  life  at  his 
feet.  All  the  real  and  actual  dissolved  away 
— the  ruins,  the  crowd,  the  torrents  of  clvar 
water  in  tho  kennels,  tho  prison-v.in  at  the 
door  of  the  police-nflice ;  and  in  their  place 
Uie  grim  cii'cle  of  monks  were   crowding 
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d  tbe  dead  bodj,  chanting  the  gliastly 
Vofundifl,  as  the  curtain  came  down  like 
re  pall,  and  the  audience  scarcely  dared  to 
£  tne  almost  painful  silence  by  the  burst 
plause  for  tlie  magnificence  oi  the  repre- 
ition. 

was  sitting  that  nigbt — ^it  was  well  ad- 
ed— in  the  coffee-room  of  an  adjoining 
I  where  everybody  was  talking  about 
ire;  and  one.  man,  who,  I  was  certain, 
Qot  been  there  at  all,  was  informing  an 
ring  circle,  liow  be  believed  he  had 
I  the  music-room,  by  directing  the  fire- 
to  play  on  it.  (We  all  know  how 
«urs'  directions  are  likely  to  be  received 
le  brigade,  at  the  height  of  a  great  con- 
ation.) I  was  sitting  here,  I  say,  listen- 
like  evcr}'body  else,  more  to  the  general 
;  than  to  a  lyrical  chronicle  of  how 
J  hardy  Norseman's  house  of  yore  "  had 
1  the  stormy  sea,  which  was  being  sun^ 
le  end  of  the  room — when  an  esteemed 
d,  who  had  been  more  concerned  in  the 
nity  than  most  people,  suggested  that  we 
Id  go  and  see  the  ruins  at  night.  Ho  was 
ithority.  The  policemen  put  the  crowd 
ne  side,  and  touched  their  hats  as  we 
^d ;  the  firemen  cautioned  us  not  to 
>le  over  the  hose,  and  the  superintendent 
ted  us  to  the  best  point  of  view,  which 
n  Hart  Street,  with  an  intimation  not 
ep  there  longer  than  we  could  help,  as 
lUge  back  wall  of  the  theatre  was  already 

ipressive  as  the  sight  had  been  in  the 
lime,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  that 

before  us.    We  were  at  the  extreme 

of  the  stage,  looking  right  over  the 
ing  area  of  the  entire  building  to  the 
lern  wall,  against  which  the  coats  and 
ets  usetl  to  hang  on  the  left  of  the  pit- 
in  ce  in  Bow  Street.  A  stranger  would 
lave  discovered  one  single  object  whereby 
•ace  the  different  portions — stage,  audi- 

or  approaches^f  what  had  once  been 
theatre;  all  was  destroyed!  I  had 
r  seen  so  vast  a  ruin.  It  reminded  me — 
;  did  many  others— of  the  Colosseum. 
ed,  it  could  be  compared  to  little  else; 
ing  in  Pompeii  would  have  over-topped 
first-floor.  Every  combustible  remnant 
still  a-light.  Flames  were  creeping  out 
crevices  high  up  in  the  walls,  as  they  do 

large  pieces  of  coal  when  it  first  breaks. 
Queen's  Enti-ance  was  still  literally  a  bon- 
xnd  every  now  and  then  a  burning  beam 

down  and  a  large  and  momentary  fire- 
:  of  sparks  and  stars  marked  its  fall, 
it  was  on  the  ground  that  the  most 
ling  effjct  was  produced.  The  entire 
formed  a  black  plot,  so  to  speak  ;  from 
li  arose  countless  points  of  light,  that 
uld  compare  to  nothing  better  than 
ises  of  fire.  Tliere  were  myriads  and 
ids  of  these  beaks  of  flame  and  of  all 
rs — red,  and  blue,  and  bright  green,  and 


yellow — ^twinkling  about  aa  one  has  observed 
in  illumination-lamps  put  on  the  ground  at 
;  public  gardens.  Now  and  then,  as  the  hose 
of  some  engine  deluged  them,  a  great 
black  void  appeared,  and  this  could  be 
traced,  as  the  stream  fell,  all  across  the 
ground.  But  it  burst  out  again  in  a  minute. 
By-standers  suggested  it  was  the  coloured 
fires  used  in  the  theatre  which  produced  this 
effect ;  but  they  were  wrong.  The  intense 
heat  and  the  water  together  had  given  rise 
to  many  chemical  combinations  that  tinged 
the  flames,  to  which  the  mineral  colours  used 
in  distemper  painting  largely  contributed. 

Preceded  by  a  fireman,  with  a  lantern,  we 
entered  the  old  box-oflice,  and  then  went 
along  the  ruins  parallel  with  Bow  Street, 
until  we  came  to  the  grand  entrance.    The 
magnificent  staircase  was  covered  with  the 
same  crocus-like  lights,  and  edged  by  split 
and  broken  columns,  like  cemetery  monu- 
ments.   The  hall  where  the  footmen  were 
'accustomed  to  wait  was   choked    up   with 
!  beams,  joists,  twisted  &i8-fittings,    bits    of 
scorched  red  fabric — hall  cloth  half  tinder- 
puddles  of  water  and  ashes,  and  now  and 
!then  showers   of   fire    from    embers    high 
'  above.    Add  to  this  the  cries  of  the  firemen, 
I  the  measured  double-beat  of  the  engines,  the 
,  hissing  and  slapping  of  the  water  as  it  flew 
I  against  the  walls,  and  an  occasional  explo- 
sion in  the  interior,  and  it  will  be  perceived 
that  no  ordinary  sight  presented  itself. 

**  This  is  a  sad  sight,  sir,**  said  an  old  pro- 
fessional, who,  wrapped  in  one  of  those  cloaks 
peculiar  to  his  calling,  was  watching  the 
:  crocuses  like  myself.  "  It  would  have  broken 
poor  Mr.  Kemble's  heart.  I  was  saying  I 
to-day,  I  met  him  coming  out  of  this  very 
door  when  Mr.  Albano's  men  began  to  alter 
the  house  in  'forty-seven,  and  he  saiil  he  had 
been  to  see  the  last  of  poor  Coveut  Garden, 
and  appeared  completely  upset.  But  he 
never  thought  it  would  have  an  end  like 
this!" 

I  left  the  spot,  for  it  was  now  very  late, 
and  walked  home  alone,  pondering  on  the 
actor's  words ;  for  they  had  given  rise  to 
another  train  of  recollections.  Covent  Garden 
was  the  first  theatre  I  had  ever  been  taken 
to.  I  was  put  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  better  to  enable  me  to  face  the  late 
hours ;  and  I  saw  King  Lear  and  Cherry  and 
Fair  Star ;  but  all  I  can  recollect  was  that 
I  was  taken  into  the  saloon  to  have  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water  and  a  macaroon  between 
the  plays,  and  that  there  was  a  large  ship 
with  spangled  sails,  which,  I  have  always  had 
an  impression,  sailed  right  round  the  pit; 
but  this  must  have  been  a  confusion  of  ideas 
resulting  from  the  utter  bewilderment  in 
which  I  passed  the  evening. 

But  I  nad  clearer  notions  of  many  other 
later  and  pleasant  things — of  being  over 
head  and  ears  in  schoolboy-love  with  Fanny 
Komble,  and  saving  four  weeks*  allowance  to 
go  to  the  gallery,  and  aee  ker  vn  Jvi\\^\»  \  ^r' 


after,  watching  the  robbery  of  the  Bath 
Mail,  and  lieanng  "  Hurrah  for  the  Road !" 
in  Paul  Clifford.  It  was  also  at  Covent 
Garden  tliat  I  had  first  seen  childhood*8 
notions  of  fairy-land  realised,  as  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  The  White  Cat,  The  Sleeping 
Beauty  in  the  Wood,  and  a  long  train  of 
glittering  personages  swept  by.  I  had  seen 
the  Court  of  Conius  here,  and  heard  Cool 
deny  that  Charles  was  Sir  Harcourt  Court- 
ley's  son  ;  and  had  vivid  recollections  of  the 
unpleasant  night  that  Mr.  W.  II.  Payne 
passed  in  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware— of  the 
thump  he  got  on  the  back  of  his  iiead  from 
the  archway,  as  he  bowed  to  his  retai net's,  as 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  whiUt  carried  into 
his  castle  on  their  shoulders— of  the  heedless 
manner  in  which  he  shut  his  own  same  head 
into  the  Otranto  helmet !  Much  more  than 
this  I  thought  alx)ut.  But  my  last  recollec- 
tion connected  with  the  theatre,  before  its 
change,  w:i8  seeincf  the  old  spiral  sUiircase, 
down  which  Aladdm  wound  to  the  enchanted 
gardens,  and  a  rat-eaten  wicker-and-canvass 
elephant — it  was  once  Bluebeard's — going  off 
piecemeal  in  a  waggon,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  a  country  manager,  when  the  rout 
of  properties  took  place. 

1  hear  t1iat  the  theatre  is  never  to  be  re- 
built, but  that  a  market  for  poultry  is  to 
occupy  its  site.  Boaden  reports  John  Kemble 
to  have  said,  on  the  morning  after  the  fall  of 
Coveiit  Garden  the  First,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  "Of  all  this  vast  treasure, 
notliing  now  remains  but  the  arms  of 
England  over  the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  Roman  eagle  standing  solitary  in  the  j 
market-place."  ' 

I  would  have  a  souvenir  of  the  late  theatre 
.-ilso  in  the  market-place.  It  should  be  a 
fountain,  the  basin  supported  by  Norma, 
Don  Giovanni,  Dulcamara,  Valentine,  Maffeo 
Orsini,  and  Fides ;  and  on  the  top  I  would 
lijive  a  statue,  suggested  by  the  antique,  of 
Mario  sitting  amongst  the  ruins  of  Covent 
Garden, 

POISON. 


Clement  the  Sevexth,  it  waa  thought, 
died  of  tlie  fumes  of  a  poisoned  torch  carried 
befure  him  in  pontifical  procession.  Cleopatra 
was  supposed  to  have  sent  Antony  his  death 
as  a  love-gift  in  the  odour  of  a  poisoned 
flower.  Scaliger  says  that  the  Tuilcs,  who 
were  great  riders,  had  a  subtle  way  of  poison- 
ing  the  saddles  of  their  private  enemies, 
and  this  was  tried  against  a  higli  person 
ill  England,  but  without  success.  The  seats 
of  chaii-s,  gloves,  lettjera,  handkerchiefs,  salves,  \ 
au'l  perfumes,  it  was  thought,  might  be  im- 
pregnated with  death.  Lmnoeiis  states  that 
botli  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth  and  a 
Duke  of  Savoy  were  destroyed  by  the  smell : 
of  p(ji3<»ned  gloves.  I^ess  than  a  hundred 
yviivA  a;;<),  it  was  believed  that  the  saliva  of 
an  ang  v  person  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  it , 


certainlv  was  one  of  the  ingredients  iu  tijat 
drug  of  which  the  common  name  tohl  the 
familiar  use — succession  powder. 

Siicli  fears  survive  only  as  pleasant  fables, 
but  they  once  had  terrible  significance.  When 
lust  and  wrath  were  little  bridled,  and  to 
hate  a  man  meant  actively  to  wish  him  dead; 
when  to  be  checked  in  a  career  meant  almost 
as  frequently  by  foul  as  fair  means  to  en- 
deavour to  remove  the  check ;  when  lawless- 
ness waa  strong  and  law  was  weak  ;  when  to 
give  poison  was  easy,  and  to  prove  tiiat  it 
had  been  administered  was,  in  most  caset^ 
beyond  the  skill  of  chemist  or  physician  ; 
then  it  wixb  that  the  dread  of  foul  play  rodo 
incessantly  to  warn  off  man  from  man. 
"Never,"  sand  an  old  physician  tohischildrvn, 
•Hake  choice  morsels  from  strangerj,or  with- 
out knowing  whence  they  come.  Whtn  you 
are  invited  to  a  feast,  if  you  must  go,  take 
heed  of  the  faith  of  those  who  bring  the  cup 
to  you," 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  an  imper-  I 
feet  power  of  detection  not  only  increased  the 
danger  by  allowing  to  the  secret  criminid  no 
slight  hope  of  impunity,  but  increased  the 
dread  by  leaving  men  open  to  belief,  con- 
cerning any  sudden  or  strange  death,  that  il 
was  caused  by  treachery.  In  the  uiidtlle 
ages,  and  until  at  least  the  doM  of  Uie  seven- 
teenth century,  we  rarely  find  it  dirouicled 
that  a  man  died  unexpectcdlj,  except  it  be 
with  the  addition  of  the  phrase,  "not  without 
suspicion  of  i)oison."  Epidemics  were  ascribed 
most  commonly  to  poisoned  wells  ;  and,  m.ouy 
an  innocent  community  of  Jews  has  paid  iu 
massacre  and  persecution  cmel  penalty  for 
the  alHictions  of  their  neighbours— causi-d  by 
poisbn,  doubtless,  but  moet  commonly  bv 
poison  brewed  of  filth  in  their  own  dwej'lijjijs. 

Not  only  did  a  want  of  certain  know- 
ledge aggravate  dread  of  the  subtlety  of  those 
drugs  which  waste  life  by  a  slow  torture  or 
destroy  it  in  a  sudden  agony — which,  huvli.g 
been  imbibed  ais  welcome  perfume,  drank 
with  the  wine,  or  eatt-n  with  the  meat, 
suffocate,  convulse,  strike  with  palsy,  ])er- 
haps  lurk  for  months  inactive,  and  then,  when 
the  secret  assassin  has  assured  his  own  escape, 
suddenly  kill.  Great  as  it  was,  the  fcir  of 
poison  did  not  end  with  this.  There  was  one 
word  of  old  for  both  the  poisoner  and  sorcerer. 
Because  knowing  too  little,  ready  to  believe 
too  much,  physicians  and  philosophers  then 
taught  the  worhl  that  herbs  fitly  chosen, 
when  impregnated  with  forces  brought  down 
from  the  stars,  could  be  made  capable  of 
influencing  not  life  only,  but  also  fortime. 
By  means  of  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  eye- 
lids, any  pei-son  evil-minded  might  incretise 
the  force  of  a  malignant  current  from  the 
eyes,  which  should  pass  through  the  eyes  of 
any  Wctim,  and  fall  as  a  cui-se  upon  his  soul. 
Tiiere  were  herbs  that  would  transform  men 
into  wolves ;  there  were  even  words  so 
poisonous  that  by  the  utterance  of  tltem  a 
man's  cattle  could  be  smitten  with  (lis<^  use, 
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his  ciiild  C(«ndemned  to  waste  and  wither  into 
idiotcy  at  the  motIier*8  breast. 

There  was  no  doubt  equal  credulity  con- 
ceriiiuj;  antidotes,  and  use  was  made  of  charms 
as  a  pi-otection  against  poisoning  or  sorcery. 
But  if  the  cliarms  gave  some  sense  of  security, 
they  also  did  much  to  keep  fear  alive  by 
serving  constantly  as  technical  reminders  of 
the  daiigi^r. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  therefore,  of  any  poisoner 
who  lives  or  has  lived  in  our  day,  that  he  or 
she  carries  our  minds  back  to  the  days  of 
R)igiA  or  Brinvilliers.    Of  all  the  old  times 
tliut  are  gone,  there  is  none  gone  more  com- 
])lutfly  and  more  finally  tlian  the  old  time 
wluit  to  take  heed  against  poison  was  one  of! 
the  w:ikiu((  thoughts  common  to  all ;  when  I 
deadly    poison,  it    was    thought,    might    be  I 
adniinistfred  either  by  look  or  word  as  well  I 
as  by  deed,  and  when  life  was  made  uneasy  by  ; 
t\ie  constant  rising  of  a  horrible  mistrust.   Fur  , 
centuries  this  terror  Wiis  an  element  of  social  • 
life  in  £uni])e,  and  if  it  was  greater  than  the  | 
dan- er,  yet  the  danger  was  not  snialL    J  )eath  ; 
feuds  were  frequent,  lust  of  gain  was  hehl  less 
in  check  than  it  is  now  ;  a  niau*s  life  was  of  less 
at^cuunt  than  we  now  make  it,  and  the  means . 
of   jjositive    detection    were  so  utterly  in- ' 
adequate,  that  a  remote  possibility  of  rack : 
and  stike,  when  weighed  aga'nst  the  certainty  j 
of  gain,  pressed  little  on  the   mind  of  any ' 
criminal.     ''Sco!'*    said    the    Marchioness 
Brinvilliers,  when  she  came  home  one  evening ' 
elated  from  a  festival,  and  was  in  her  own 
chanil>er  with  her  waiting-u^aid  ;  "  see,"  she  ' 
said,  tiiking  up  a  little  box,  "  I  koej)  here  my 
venjicauce  on  my  enemies*— &mrdl  as  tlie  casket 
is,  it  is  full  of  rich  inheiitt^jces  !"     Parricide, 
fratricide,  she  only  waited  detection  ;  but  lier 
torture,  her   public    humiliation,    and    lier 
execution,  by  both  sword  and  lire,  did  not 
abate  the  crime,  and  the  Chambre  u\rdcut«^ — 
estahlished  afterwards  for  the  detection  and 
the  execution  of  sharp  just  ice  up<  »n  |K)is(»ners — 
found   women  engaged  in   busiiiCis    amoni; 
rich  and  noble  ladies,  who  ran  up  small  bills 
for  articles  of  sorcery  and  pois^ou.     And  tlint 
happened  towards  the  close  of  the  sevtrnteeiitli 
century,    when    increasing    knowledge    had 
already   told  with   8(;me  efloct  against  the 
vague  fears  that  attend  on  ignorance  and 
Bai>erstition.  I 

Fur,  by  the  growth  of  knowledge,  hitherto 
the  history  of  £uro[)e,  as  regards  these  hul> 
^ects,  has  been  wonderfully  changed ;  and  from 
Its  growth  hereafter  greater  changes  will; 
result.  The  development  of  the  natural 
sciences  operated  first  in  the  most  direct  way 
by  dispelling,  one  by  one,  the  theories  of 
nature  on  which  superstition  rested ;  and  on 
which,  indeed,  it  had  in  former  times  a  ridit 
to  rcht.  The  superstition  of  which  those  dis- 
jointed fra^mients  that  remain  among  our 
untaught  classes  now  seem  to  be  inconse- 
quent abeurdttiea,  all  belonged  once  to  a 
system  which  the  greatest  thinkers  of  an- 
t  iqu  i  ty  had  formed.   All  belonged  to  a  specu- 


lative theory  of  the  universe,  which  in  its  time 
was  worthy  of  the  men  who  framed  it. 

Amonc  the  untaught  outcasts  of  society  in 
London  alleys, or  in  rustic  hovels, scholai-s may 
yet  hear  snatches  of  what  they  have  read  in 
Plato  or  in  Aristotle,  or  of  what  hjis  enter- 
tained them  in  the  works  of  Pliny.  As  the 
truths  of  nature  were  unfolded,  one  by  one, 
the  theories  constructed  to  explain  its  myste- 
ries disappeared,  and  with  them  went  faith 
in  the  subtle  powei*s  of  the  sorcerer.  There 
remained  only  the  substaiitiid  poison  to  be 
dreaded. 

If  a  mass  of  ignorance  had  not  maintained 
some  of  the  old  vague  terror,  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  time  when  credulity  would  h.-ive 
been  changed  for  a  too  easy  confidence  ;  when 
the  old  world  of  mystery  born  out  of  specu- 
lation was  left  out  of  siLdit,  and  the  new 
world  of  mystery  acquired  by  long  experience 
and  study,  had  indeed  been  entered,  but  was 
unexplored.  Science  advances,  and  the  truths 
discovered,  the  results  achieved  by  use  of 
such  truths,  prove  to  be  more  wondciful 
than  anything  that  ancient  sa;;es  had  sup- 
posed in  place  of  them,  or  any  ma(,'ical  effects 
said  to  be  possible  as  the  result  of  acting  on 
such  suppositions.  We  have  gone  back,  in 
one  sense,  to  tlie  old  days  of  constant  watch- 
ing against  poison.  We  are  conscious  of 
more  poisoning  than  ever  men  were  in  the 
worst  age  of  Italian  profligacy.  We  dread  it 
of  i^ights.  We  see  it  streaming  to  us  on  the 
bi-eath  of  a  companion.  We  inquire  actively 
as  to  its  presence  in  our  bread,  and  in  our 
wine,  and  m  our  sauce.  We  clamour  against 
poisoned  wells.  These  things  were  done 
of  old,  because  of  ignorance  ;  they  are  done 
now,  becau.se  of  knowledge.  It  ni:iy  be 
said  that  the  extremes  have  met,  yet 
certainly  there  is  no  likeness  between  thcni. 
Our  modem  dread  of  poison,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
general  involves  no  fear  of  hatred  or  malice, 
and  ten«ls  to  the  opposite  of  all  unchaiitalde- 
nesH.  We  see  little  or  nothing  of  what  o  ir 
forefathers  saw,  and  they  saw  little  (»r  n  ^tli.n'^ 
of  what  we  now  see.  All  that  wf  fear  witli 
reason,  they  had  in  a  worse  form,  and  tor 
want  of  knowledge  feared  it  not.  They 
breathed  foul  air  in  all  their  habitations, 
heajicd  up  filth  in  all  their  streets  ;  they 
drank  infected  water,  breathed  mia-sma,  ate 
unwholesome  food,  and  saw  no  harm  in  any 
of  these  tlungs.  Their  fears  have  gone  from 
us.  We  dine  or  sup  with  friendfl,  and  are  at 
ease.  We  may  think  there  is  pru8>ic  acid  iu 
the  custard;  but  we  do  not  want  to  question 
our  friend  with  the  thumbscrew,  or  to  put 
him  on  the  rack  for  that.  Deitctiou  of 
poisoning  meant  only  in  old  times  vengeance 
U|K>n  some  body  and  a  putting  to  death  ;  now 
it  leads  only  to  mercy,  and  the  saving  of 
much  life.  I  know  no  better  monument 
commemorating  such  a  truth  as  this  than 
Broad  Street  Pump. 

The  Broad  Street  pnmp  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seven  Dials^  on  the  edge  of  one 
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of  the  great  Jew*8  quarters  in  London.  It  is 
over  a  well  of  "which  the  water  was  in  much 
request,  and  was,  indeed,  so  popular  that 
bottles  of  it  used  to  be  conveyed  weekly  by  a 
carrier  to  one  admirer  living  at  a  distance. 
During  the  last  visitation  of  cholera,  mor- 
tality was  great  in  and  about  Broad  Street, 
and  came  to  be  traced  eventually  to  the 
pump ;  for  it  was  noticed  that  when  water 
from  that  pump  was  taken,  disease  came  with 
it.  It  went  with  it  even  in  the  bottles  of  the 
carrier.  Here  was  a  poisoned  well  destroying 
Cbristians,  and  in  its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  Jews*  quarter !  Men  of  the  good  old  times 
would  have  declared  the  guilt  of  the  Jews 
manifest.  Thej  would  have  been  fallen  upon 
and  plundered ;  their  young  children  would 
have  been  brained  against  the  door-posts, 
women  stabbed,  men  killed  by  torture ;  their 
houses  would  have  been  burnt,  and  their 
laud  confiscated.  As  it  was,  nobody  thought 
of  sacking  Seven  Dials,  tempting  as  the  spoil 
might  seem.  Probably  until  this  hour  it 
never  entered  anybody *s  head  even  to  Imagine 
that  the  Jewg  might  l)e  considered  punish- 
able ;  although,afew  centuries  ago,  that  would 
have  been  the  first  opinion,  and  the  only  one, 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  As  it  was, 
we  looked  into  the  well,  found  the  contents 
of  an  old  sewer  oozing  into  it,  and  under- 
stood at  once  the  mischief,  and  the  way,  by 
curing  it,  to  save  life  and  save  health  in 
future. 

The  botanist  and  zoologist,  the  mincraldjgist 

and  chemist,  have  by  parallel  advances  given 

great  precision  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action 

of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  all  drugs  known  as 

medicine  or  poison.    The  anatomist  having 

minutely  demonstrated  the  structure  of  the 

body,  not  overlooking  so  much  as  a  thread  of 

nerve,  a  pin*s  head's  prominence  upon  a  bone, 

or  a  gland  upon  a  membrane ;  the  microscopist 

having  helped  the  physiologist  to  unravel  the 

mysteries  of  healthy  structure,  and  to  trace 

as  a  pathologist  the  several  changes  worked 

by  each  form  of  disease  ;  the  body  of  man 

after  death  is  becoming  year  after  year  more 

suiHily  a  revealer  of  the  secrets  that  concerned 

its  life.     The  vestiges  of  past  disease,  and  I 

more  especially  the  nature  of  that  last  dis- 1 

order  against  which  the  breath  of  life  could 

not  maiutjiin  its  own,  are  w^riiten  in  the  body  j 

of  the  dead.    Much  of  this  kind  of  writing  is 

not  yet  deciphered ;    but  among  the  most 

readable,  the  most  completely  read  is  that 

which  records  death  by  violence  or  poison. 

To  the  man  of  science  now,  blood  literally 

testifies  against  the  secret  poisoner,  wounds 

are  dumb   mouths  no  more,   but  can  give 

utterance  to  truths  full  of  significance.  Science ' 

which  saves  life,  also  brings  conviction  home 

against  the  man  by  whom  it  is  destroyed. , 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  true  defender  and  [ 

a^lviser  of  society,  at  any  rate,  in  all  matters ! 

concerning    the    protection    of    our    bodies 

I     :i|^rainst  i)oison.     To  this  point,  but  not  quite 

iu  the  proper  recognition  of  it,  we  have,  in 


the  course  of  social  progress,  found  our  way. 
Self-iuterc^t  now  directs  us  to  its  recognition. 

For  our  well-being — moral  as  well  as  mate- 
rial— it  is  of  great  importance  that,  even  at 
the  cost  of  reading  less  of  Plato,  Aristotle^ 
and  Pliny,  far  more  time  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  should  be  given  to  the  dilTusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  those  truths  in  natural 
history  and  science  by  which  the  speculations 
of  the  ancients  and  the  superstition  of  the 
later  generations  have  been  melted  into  thin- 
nest air :  to  which  we  owe  all  that  is  most 
substantial  in  the  increase  of  the  world*s 
well-being — ships,  steam-vessels,  factorlei^ 
railways,  electric-telegraphs,  pleasant  and 
healthy  abodes,  various  and  wholesome  food, 
— out  of  which  all  that  is  most  substantial  in 
our  future  progress  must  proceed ;  by  which 
we  are  brought  more  and  more  into  benefi- 
cent relations  with  our  race,  help  to  man 
being  fetched  by  it  exclusively  from  study  of 
the  works  of  God,  and  through  which  our 
imagination  is  encouraged  to  take  only  noble 
flights.  It  is  the  sUfF  given  into  man*s 
hand  with  power  in  it,  as  of  Aaroirs  rod.  It 
is  of  use  daily,  and  he  stumbles  often  who  is 
not  provided  with  it 

In  the  Museum  at  Kew  Gardens,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker  has  felt  it  to  be  right  to  exlubiL 
side  by  side,  horseradish  and  aconite,  ana 
write  on  a  label  underneath  the  diflerences 
that  exist  between  the  two.  He  has  done 
this  because  over  and  over  asain  aconite 
has  been  pulled  for  horseradish ;  not  long 
ago,  several  members  of  a  little  dinner-party 
in  Scotland  were  added  at  one  stroke  to 
the  roll  of  victims  sacrificed  to  thia  mis- 
take. The  instance  is  typical  of  thousand's 
varying  in  nature  and  degt*ee  of  urgency,  but 
all  bearing  upon  the  fact  that  the  routine  of 
schools  has  been  left  fur  behind  by  the  activity 
of  energetic  study  of  the  works  of  God. 

Were  there  diffused  more  general  know- 
ledge of  the  main  branches  of  science,  there 
would  be  no  slowness  in  the  public  to  per- 
ceive the  good  uses  to  which  thev  can  turn 
the  most  expert  and  acute  ox  professed 
scientific  meu.  There  can  be  no  fact  more 
unnatural  than  that  a  man  who  has  acquired 
mastery  over  any  department  of  science 
shouhl  be  without  a  vocation  in  society  that 
will  assure  him  a  good  livelihood  and  ample 
honour.  Our  reproach  on  this  score,  no 
doubt,  lessens  annually.  Upon  the  chemist 
known  to  be  profoundly  versed  in  his  own 
art,  the  requirements  of  the  ju<]ge  and  jury, 
of  the  manufrtcturer,  the  trader,  and  tlie 
farmer,  press ;  business  flows  in  to  him  ;  and 
it  is  already  evident  that  thei-e  is  being 
opened  here  a  lucrative  profession  for  philo- 
sophers in  the  next  generation — noble  addi- 
tion to  the  ancient  group,  law,  jihysic,  and 
divinity.  Again,  to  pass  fixnu  uatund  to 
what  is  called  pure  science,  we  find  the 
higher  mathematics  more  and  more  brought 
into  use  for  the  settlement  of  questions  tliat 
arise  out  of  the  common  business  of  lii'e. 
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Tlie  day,  indeed,  may  not  be  very  distant 
when  a  senior  wrangler  shall  set  up  in  prac- 
tice, and  become  the  Brodie  or  the  Brougham 
of  his  brotherhood. 

We  can  dwell  on  this  topic  only  in  as  far 
as  it  reUtes  to  the  detection  of  poisoning, 
and  the  abatement  of  it.  For  this  we  depend 
wholly  upon  men  by  whom  natural  science 
and  philosophy  have  been  carefully  studied. 
For  the  detection  and  reduction  or  suppr^ 
sion  of  the  poidon  in  the  air  of  towns,  in 
food,  in  dwellings,  or  arising  out  of  the  old 
unliealthy  ))ractices  that  have  not  been  dis- 
carded yet  from  the  routine  of  tratle,  we  need 
the  services  of  such  a  board  of  men  as  we  are 
already  beginning  here  and  there  to  employ, 
in  the  Bhaj)e  of  Otficers  of  Health.  These 
should  be  men  not  simply  qualified  to  write 
after  their  names  M.K.C.S.  and  L.S.A.,  but 
persons  who  have  maintained  a  continuous 
attention  to  the  mysteries  of  nature,  aud 
have  shown  that  they  possess  a. spirit  of 
inquiry  and  the  necessary  patience  in  re- 
se:irch.  Here,  then,  is  another  field  of  labour 
for  society — another  great  profession — into 
which  the  steady  course  of  civilisation  is  now 
leading  us  to  see  that  men  of  science  must 
be  called. 

Not  long  ago,  a  sick  person  dealing 
with  a  herbalist,  died  sudaenly.  A  very 
harmless  herb  only  had  been  asked  for,  but 
suspicion  arose  that  a  very  deadly  herb  was 
the  one  given.  To  try  the  matter,  the  same 
herb  was  again  asked  for,  and,  from  an 
nnsorted  heap,  the  old  woman  by  whom  the 
herb-shop  was  kept,  delivered  a  parcel 
of  belladonna,  than  which  no  plant  growing 
in  this  country  yields  more  deadly  poisoiL 
How  many  more  than  the  one  known  death 
had  this  mispbiced  heap  of  belladonna  caused  ? 
If  it  be  due  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  that 
as  any  quack  may  sell  any  amount  of  drastic 
medicine  to  be  swallowed  in  pills  blindly, 
without  check  or  counsel,  so  any  crone  may 
retail  to  the  public  death-dc:iling  herbs  ;  yet 
at  least  let  Uiere  be  some  little  oversight 
applied — let  there  be  some  little  of  the  light 
of  knowledge  cast  over  the  dark  corners  of 
civilisation.  No  one  can  sell  without  a 
n  licence  T)epper,  snuf]^  and  tobacco :  any  one 
^  may  sell  to  the  ignorant  poor,  dried  herbs 
with  which  to  kill  or  cure  themselves.  If 
herbalists  were  not  allowed  to  trade  without 
a  licence  and  a  registration  of  their  shops, 
and  if  herbalists'  shops  were  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  a  person  in  each  district,  having 
a  competent  knowledge  of  medical  botany, 
the  keepers  of  them  (who  can  have  no  wish 
to  destroy  life)  might  be  guided  and  re- 
strained from  mischief  without  any  undue 
infringement  of  tlieir  liberty. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  hurtful  adultei*a- 
tions ;  there  will  be  an  end  of  them  when 
systematic  use  is  made  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. To  sell  an  article  for  what  it  is  not^ 
is  a  fraud— a  lie ;  and  it  is  indisputable  that 
the    suppression  of    all  Moret  and  inten- 


tional adulteration  would  be  not  merely  a 
great  gain  to  society,  but  a  great  gain  to  the 
mterests  of  trade.  To  detect  and  punish  such 
adulteration  is  as  much  a  duty  to  just- 
minded  tradesmen  as  to  those  who  buy  of 
them  ;  and  to  suppress  at  least  poisonous 
adulteration,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  done,  is 
a  distinct  obligation  on  the  state,  ofjvliich  to 
protect  life  is  by  no  means  the  least  impor- 
tant function.  A  permanent  committee  of 
five  or  six  persons,  wlio  possess  the  best  attain- 
able knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  and 
natural  history,  aided  by  a  simple  machinery 
Of  inspection,  and  subordinated,  perhajvs, 
to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  might  not 
only  keep  down  all  practices  of  deleterious 
adulteration,  but  might  even  supply  parti- 
cular trades  with  a  great  many  of  tuose  points 
of  scientific  information  which  they  have  not 
yet  turned  to  the  right  account.  Thus,  Dr. 
Taylor,  in  his  recent  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  pointed  out, 
that  while  risks  are  run  daily,  and  many  lives 
lost  yearly,  by  the  prussic  acid  that  exists 
often  in  large  quantities  in  the  almond  flavour 
used  by  cooks  and  confectioners,  and  bought 
by  housekeepers  without  a  syllable  of  warn- 
ing as  to  poison,  there  is  no  need  at  all 
of  either  giving  up  the  flavour,  or  of  risking 
life  for  love  of  it.  "  The  prussic  acid,"  he 
said, "  may  be  separated  from  the  oil,  whicli 
is  then  free  from  danger.  The  flavour  and 
odour  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  oil,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  acid  ;  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  use  of  it,  except  laziness  and  igno- 
rance." Let  then,  trade  and  scienie  conio 
into  relation  with  each  other  by  help  of  a 
well-devised  committee,  competent  not  only 
to  check  dishonest  practices,  but  to  assist 
honest  endeavours.  We  would  suggest  that 
it  might  be  authorised  to  call  juries  of  able 
men  engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade,  to  whom 
they  should  propose  sanitary  or  other  im- 
provements in  the  ordinary  practice  of  their 
calling,  and  by  whom  they  might  l»e  in- 
structed concerning  any  practical  dilfl.nilties 
to  be  overcome,  before  publishing,  endorsed 
by  its  own  jury — such  suggestions  to  the 
trade  they  were  designed  to  benelit 

Every  medical  man  knows  well  the  grave 
need  that  exists  for  a  strict  supervision  of 
the  quality  of  certain  drugs  kept  in  the  clie- 
mists'  shops.  An  able  physician  may  with 
a  prescription  faultless  in  itself  damage  to  a 
very  serious  extent  his  patient^s  health, 
through  ignorance  of  a  defect  tliat  ought 
not  to  exist  in  the  drugs  used.  To  take  an 
obvious  example ;  there  is  diversity  over  a 
wide  range  at  chemists*  shops  in  res  eot  to 
the  strength  of  laudanum.  The  pliysician 
knows  only  the  rule,  that  in  so  many  drops  of 
laudanum  one  grain  of  opium  sliall  be  c<>u. 
tained,  and  he  prescribes  accordingly.  Yt^ 
the  unlucky  patient  may  get  of  this  p  jweriul 
dmg  a  proper  dose,  a  half-dose,  or  a  <loiible 
doee.  xakwg  all  chemists'  shops  into  con- 
nderation,  it  may  even   be  said,  that   he 
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is  almost  aa  likely  to  get  the  one  dose 
as  the  other,  aud  that  he  is  not  at  alllikely 
to  get  precisely  the  amount  of  opium  pre- 
scribed. Tliere  are  some  thirty  drugs, of  whicli 
It  is  in  this  way  important  that  a  standard 
quality  should  be  demanded  of  all  dealers, 
HS  (it'cidediy  as  we  demand  the  use  of  standard 
Wi'i<j;lits  Hud  measures.  We  must,  bring, 
thtTL'tbre,  the  scientific  chemist  to  our  aid. 

Tiien,  as  to  the  deliberate  sale  of  poison  to 
a  ^roiieral  customer  at  chemists*  shops.  A 
complete  interdict  would  lead  of  courgo  to 
many  inconvenient  results,  aud  mi^ii^ht  pos- 
sibly defeat  its  own  intention.  Probably  it 
woiill  be  enough  to  add  to  the  exi:4ting  law 
concerniiig  the  sale  of  poison,  obligation  upon 
druggists  to  sell  poison,  or  medicine  in  |K3i- 
son(*us  quantities,  only  to  applicants  whom 
they  know  i)ersonally,  and  to  people  bringing 
a  prescription,  or  an  order,  written  or  coun- 
tei-signed  by  a  qualified  surgeon  or  physician, 
whose  handwriting  they  can  identify.  Fur- 
thermore, that  when  poison  is  sold,  even 
under  these  conditions,  entry  be  made  at  the  | 
time,  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  pur- ! 
chaser,  and  not  of  the  day  only,  but  also  of  i 
the  time  of  day,  when  it  was  purchased.  It  I 
is  utterly  impossible  to  put  down  suicide.  If! 
a  man  will  kill  himself  ne  can.  Legislate,  as 
we  may,  we  shall  attempt  in  Tain  to  barri- 
cade his  life  inside  his  body  ;  but,  so  far  as 
poisons  are  concerned,  we  can  surely  almost 
put  an  end  to  death  by  accident,  and  place 
very  substantial  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  devising  secret  murder.  If 
he  dues  not  fear  detection,  it  is  not  much 
luore  possible  to  frustrate  tlie  intentions  of 
the  murderer  than  of  the  suicide.  We  can 
rely  only  on  the  good  that  is  in  man,  and 
on  the  influences  of  religion  for  the  confi- 
dence we  usually  have  in  intercourse  with 
one  another.  But  the  poisoner  is  commonly 
a  coward,  who  employs  a  coward*s  weapon  : 
he  desires  to  strike  his  blow  in  the  dark  only. 
ira]ipily,  now  the  time  is  near,  when,  with 
the  hel[)  of  science,  he  who  strikes  by  poison 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  noon-day 
light  upon  his  deed.  Let  purchasers  of 
]K>i8on  be  only  henceforth  as  distinctly  trace- 
able aa  the  elfects  of  poison  now  have  come 
to  be,  and  bludgeon,  rope,  or  knife  will  be 
less  tell-tale  weapons  than  the  drug. 

One  most  important  feature  in  the  modem 
history  of  poisoning  remains  to  be  considered. 
It  is  not  to  lirinvilliers  but  to  Wainwright 
that  our  minds  revert  in  reading  of  the  use  of 
poison  by  the  murderers  of  our  own  day. 
Such  crimes  but  rarely,  as  in  the  old  times, 
arise  out  of  the  malice  of  a  feud  ;  nor  is  it 
quite  in  the  old  sense  that  greedy  heirs  use 
arsenic  as  a  succession  powder  in  the  mere 
hastening  of  an  inheritance  that  will  accrue 
by  lapse  of  time.  Few  men  will  now  consent 
to  bear  the  guilt  of  murder.  Out  of  the 
practice  of  life  insurance — noble  fruit  of  the 
study  of  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic — 
everyday  reality,  which  blesses  thousands  at 


their  hearths  antl  homes,  although  the  pro- 
duce of  an  al»stract  science, — out  of  an  abuse 
of  this  element  in  moilern  civili»ition  a  new 
race  of  ])oisoners  has  sprung.  It  iTi«'ludeH 
those  who  poison  to  secure  on  death  of  one 
who  is  insured,  large  sums  from  the  insurance 
oliiccs,  and  those  who  destroy  husbands  auJ 
children  for  the  few  ])ounds  assured  to  them 
at  death  in  a  burial-club.  These  crimes  are 
known  to  be  common,  and  are,  perhaps,  more 
common  tlian  we  know.  Inquiry  m:ide  l*e- 
eause  of  the  disclosures  in  a  recent  case,  has 
shown  tliat  suspicious  applications  are  among 
the  incidents  of  busine>>8  known  to  ever/ 
insurance  company.  The  temptation  is  ob- 
vious. Successions  and  inherititnces  will 
come  in  due  time  ;  but  by  insuring  a  life  and 
destroying  it,  thousands  of  pounds  can,  as  it 
were,  be  called  into  existence  as  a  prize 
attainable  by  the  devices  of  tlie  poisoner. 
The  assassin  sets  his  own  price  on  his  crime. 
In  other  words,  through  the  intervention  of 
an  act  of  secret  poisoning,  insurance  offices 
may  be  robbed  as  the  guilty  mind  thinks  at 
discretion.  Kven  in  the  youth  of  the  ioear 
ance  system,  this  was  seen ;  and,  six-aud- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  crimes  of  Wainwrig-d 
set  it  openly  l^fore  the  public.  Since  that 
time  the  practice  has  continued  ;  and  amon^;! 
the  poor,  in  the  application  of  tlie  system  of 
mutual  assurance  to  sick  clubs  and  burini 
clubs,  poisoners  became  so  common,  that  of 
the  burial  clubs  themselves,  mauv  fell  out  o! 
use  as  horrible  provocatives  to  crime. 

With  life  insurance  we  associate  most  justlv 
thoughts  of  all  that  is  good,  and  wi!«c,  an-l 
prudent.  A  more  beneficial  result  of  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  found  ;  and  yet  it  is  upon 
this  that  nearly  the  whole  pmctice  of  secret 
poisoning  now  rests.  It  is  weU,  thereforo,  in 
taking  due  precaution  against  the  most  das- 
tardly of  crimes,  not  only  to  show  that  acts 
of  poisoning  are  lo«ing  rapidly,  and  shall  lose 
yet  more  completely,  the  chance  of  secrecy  on 
which  they  have  def)ended,  but  also  to  destroy 
as  much  as  possible  the  motive  of  the  criminal. 
If  Bolenm  justice  could  be  had  in  our  law 
courts  by  rich  and  poor,  subject  to  no  extor- 
tion or  delay,  formal  and  public  evideuce  of  a 
sufficient  interest  might  be  required  before 
any  man  was  sufifored  to  insure  another's  life. 
As  the  world  goes,  however,  we  must  place 
our  chief  reliance  on  the  stringency  of  the 
requirements  that  will  henceforth  be  adopted 
by  insurance  companies  for  the  protection 
both  of  their  own  fuuda  and  of  the  public 
safety. 

cmp. 

BURN'IN'O  A  PRIEST. 

Some  years  since,  when  residing  at  Moul- 
meyne,  in  Birmah,  I  witnessed  an  extraf)r- 
dinary  ceremony :  the  burning  of  a  deceased 
Pooghy,  or  priest  of  the  highest  Rink.   These 

Eriests  with  their  sunken  eyes,  high  chc«^k- 
one8,andlowfbrehead8,areperr(ftl;-  lid"  -u^. 


Although  Biipported  ehiefly  by  charity,  their 
habitations  are  always  the  handsomest,  and 
are  built  on  tlie  most  favoarable  site  of  the 
whole  village.  Tliey  never  beg ;  hut  a  certain 
number  of  them  go  out  two  or  three  times  a 
week  with  a  large  earthen  vase,  held  under 
the  arm  in  a  singular  manner;  walking 
slowly  through  the  villages  one  aft«r  another, 
never  r»iiwiig  their  eyes,  and  silently  stopping 
a  few  minutes  before  each  house  as  they  |Miss. 
Every  villager  contributes  a  portion  of  food  ; 
and  on  their  return  to  the  poughy-houscs, 
the  Pougliies  put  part  of  what  they  have  re- 
ceived in  an  open  box  or  trough,  placed  in 
front  of  the  Poughy-house,  for  their  poorer 
brethren. 

The  Poughies  wear  a  yellow  robe,  exactly 
resembling  the  Boman  to^a,  made  of  cotton, 
silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  according  to  their  rank, 
lliey  are  forbidden  to  hold  any  commnnica- 
tiou  with  women  ;  who  are  not  even  allowed 
to  enter  any  place  of  worship^  but  are  obliged 
to  transmit  their  offering  through  their  hus- 
bands, or  any  male  rektive,  to  the  P^ughy*  to 
present  to  their  guadinah  or  god.  This  deity 
IS  a  hideous  earthen  figure  pamted  white,  and 
represented  in  a  sitting  position.  Sometimes 
the  face  is  pjiiuted  bhick ;  and,  not  nnfre- 
qiieully,  half  of  the  face  is  cilt,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  from  some  rich  Birman,  who  has 
recovered  from  an  illness,  or  some  other  mis- 
fortune. On  one  occasion,  the  Commissioner 
of  Moulmeyne,  nsAisted  me  to  mount  on  a  sort 
of  r.iised  bamboo  terrace,  on  which  a  number 
of  Poughies  were  squatted,  in  onler  to  wit- 
ness a  boat-race.  In  passing  by,  a  part  of 
my  dress  accidentally  touched  one  oi  them. 
The  priest  immediately  rose  in  a  violent  r  ige, 
muttering  unheani-of  anathemas  against  me  ; 
and  he  and  all  his  brethren  retired  in  great 
disgust.  I  heard  afterwards  that  the  poor 
priest  I  had  innocently  victimised,  w.ts  obliged 
to  undergo  severe  penance  to  p\irify  himself 
fi-<>m  the  contamination  of  my  unlucky  gar- 
ments. 

When  a  Poughy  of  the  highest  order  dies, 
they  pljice  the  body  in  honev,  and  pro- 
ceed to  ni;d&e  a  funeitd  car ;  which,  as  they 
beg  great  |>art  of  the  material,  takes  some 
months  to  tinish.  The  English  blue  and 
green  tinger-glanses,  and  ])ieees  of  broken 
ghiss  and  porcelain,  are  much  prized  by  them 
for  tiiis  purj)Ose.  I  watched  for  many  weeks 
the  construction  of  a  magnificent  car  they  were 
building  for  the  ceremonyof  burning  the  body 
of  a  Punghy  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was 
■  astonish eil  by  the  taste  and  elegance  dis- 
played by  these  half  s;ivage  Birmans.  The 
pieceH  of  coloured  glass  had  been  cut  into 
leaves,  and  were  inlaid  in  a  graceful  wreath 
round  the  bo^ly  uf  the  car  ;  whilst  the  cannpy 
or  balde«|uin,  which  was  supjiorted  by  four 
columns  ornamented  in  the  same  manner, 
was  raised  in  the  centre  into  a  pinnacle,  and 
attached  by  gliiteriug  chains  to  fuur  smaller 
columns  at  each  comer.  On  the  day  ap])ointed 
for  the  ceremony,  the  body — which  was  care- 


fully enveloped  in  a  common  yellow  robe- 
was  placed  on  the  car,  to  which  a  number  of 
stout  ropes  had  been  attached  before  and 
behind,  and  the  ceremony  of  drawing  it  to 
the  open  space  where  the  funeral  pile  had 
been  erected,  commenced.  The  women  seized 
the  ropes  in  front,  and  the  men  those  behind. 
At  every  attempt  of  the  women  to  draw  the 
car  onward,  the  men  responded  by  dmwing 
it  back  again,  amidst  shrieks  an(l  shouts  of 
laughter.  This  extraordinary  scene  is  sup- 
posed to  typify  the  struggle  between  the  good 
and  bad  spirits  who  had  influenced  the 
Poughy  while  living,  for  the  possession  of 
his  body  after  death.  After  some  hours, 
the  fair  sex  came  off  victorious,  and  the  car 
proceeded  quietly  on  its  journey.  Whilst 
this  scene  was  going  on,  the  chiefs  or  he.id 
men  of  the  neighbonring  vilhiO[es,  accom- 
panied by  their  res})ective  followers, — who 
were  distingubhed  by  the  peculiar  colour  of 
a  kind  of  tartan  silk,  which  is  made  in  Bir- 
mah,  and  which  the  men  wear  round  their 
loins — conducted  the  immense  ro:kets  des- 
tined to  blow  up  the  funend  pile,  to  the  open 
si>ace.  These  rockets  are  formed  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which  is  iv>lloweil  out  and 
filled  with  gunpowder  of  the  coarsest  kiu^l, 
and  which  is  laid  on  a  rude  carriage  with  fnur 
wheels.  On  the  top  of  the  rocket  is  plaeeil, 
in  a  standing  position,  a  large  figiure  of  a 
horse,  an  elephant,  or  a  warrior ;  also  tilled 
with  gunpowder.  On  this  occasion,  the  white 
elephant — supposed  to  be  a  fac-bimile  of  the 
far-filmed  and  sacred  one  at  Ava — was 
destined  to  be  the  cause  of  a  tragical  event 
anil  loss  of  life. 

The  car,  having  reached  iis  desiinalion, 
the  body  was  taken  from  it  anti  placed  on 
the  pile,  which  had  bi-en  previously  pre- 
pared. The  rockets  hitcuded  t*)  ijinite  the 
Eile  were  ranged,  atadistan.e  of  about  eight 
undred  yards,  and  either  sile  of  tnis 
space  was  crowded  with  s])ectatui*s.  'ihe 
day  was  beautiful,  and  the  |>osition  selected 
for  this  ceremony  most  picturesque.  The 
glittering  spires  of  the  snow-white  i):iirodas 
that  crov^ned  the  neighbouring  UWU  gleamed 
brightly  through  the  trees ;  the  ^ay-co- 
louretl  silk  dresses  of  the  Birnian  women — 
in  which  red  and  yellow  always  i»rivlcniiiialo 
— and  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  BriUsii  sohliers, 
added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene,  and  ^ave 
it  an  appearance  of  gaiety  little  in  atrord- 
ance  with  the  presence  of  death.  At  a  given 
signal,  a  match  Wits  applied  to  the  touch-hole 
of  the  first  rocket,  which  hatl  been  |.l.i''ed 
opposite  the  pile  but  pointing  in  a  divii-se 
direction.  On  the  application  of  the  ni.iu-h,  it 
suddenly  wheeled  roundand  rushcl  witn  ^'re.it 
velocity  towards  the  pile,  amidst  th- siiouis 
of  the'  Birmans  and  cries  of  "  lio"»  'i»i  !  — 
roundhi !  "  ( -  Good  !  —  good  !  " )  ?>.:vei-al 
othei-s  were  fii-ed  in  succession,  and  at  l;ist 
the  white  elephant  rocket,  which  was  oi  ex- 
traonliuary  diniension-s  was  placed  in  \H>d^ 
tiou.    Every  eye  was  tucu*iA  1o^»x»\a\x^«w 
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the  crowd  on  either  Bide  drew  a  little  Dearer 
to  watch  its  progress.  The  match  was  ap- 
plied and  the  rocket  turned  rapidly  round 
and  rushed  on  its  headlong  course — not, 
in  the  direction  of  the  pile,  but  into  the 
midst  of  the  dense  crowd  who  were  eagerly 
watching  it.  As  the  engine  of  destruction 
drew  near,  the  horrified  spectators  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  escape.  Shrieks  and 
groans  of  anguish  were  heard  on  every  side, 
Seven  unhappy  beings  were  killed,  and  many 
others  fearfully  mangled.  Still  the  white 
elephant  rushea  on  with  increased  velocity, 
until — as  if  satisfied  with  its  numerous  vic- 
tims— it  burst  with  a  terrific  noise. 

By  this  time  the  pile  had  been  ignited, 
the  iKviy  of  the  priest  consumed,  and  the 
Poughies,  who  had  silently  withdrawn  their 
car  to  serve  for  another  occasion,  returned  in 
procession  to  their  respective  homes. 


THE  SEVEN  VICTIMS  OF  MITTEL. 
BRON.       , 

Mtttelbroit  is  a  little  village  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Phalsbourg,  which  in  its  turn  is  a 
little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  close 
to  where  the  Bhine  separates  France  from 
Germany.    It  is  an  obscure  and  insignificant 

Slace,  hardly  to  be  found  upon  any  map.    A 
ismal  human  tragedy  was  once  acted  there, 
more  than  ninety  years  ago. 

Two  Jews,  brothers,  lived  at  Mittelbron. 
They  were  both  married,  but  occupied  the 
same  house.  They  were  known  to  be  rich ; 
although  they  affected  penury.  They 
had  one  servant,  Esther  lievi,  a  Jewess, 
as  her  name  certifies.  On  the  night  of 
the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  a  gang  of  robbers 
broke  into  the  house  of  these  Jews.  They 
beat  and  greatly  ill-used  all  the  inmates ; 
after  which  they  searched  the  house,  and 
carried  off  all  it  contained  of  any  value.  They 
took  silver,  plate,  iewels,  and  money  to  the 
amount  of  forty  thousand  francs,  and  took 
their  departure  without  hindrance  or 
molestation. 

The  next  morning  the  two  Jews  went 
before  the  criminal  judge  of  Phalsbourg, 
and  gave  information  of  the  robbery.  They 
de])osed  that  the  band  by  whom  they  had 
been  robbed  was  between  twenty  and  thirty 
men  strong ;  the  greater  number  of  these 
were  entirely  unknown  to  them,  but  there 
were  seven  German  peasants,  who  lived  at  a 
small  hamlet  near  rhaUbourg,  called  the 
Three  Houses  of  Lutzelbourg ;  and  the  two 
Jews  swore  positively  that  they  had  recog- 
nised four  of  these  men  amongst  the  robbers. 
Althciugh  they  would  not  swear  to  the 
identity  of  the  other  three,  they  could  be 
nearly  positive  that  they  too  had  been 
amongst  the  band. 

These  seven  Germans  were  peaceable, 
inoffensive,  hard-working  men  ;  all  of  them 
married,  and  all  of  them  with  families,  whom 


they  brought  up  to  industry.  They  were  tiie 
most  unlikely  people  in  the  world  to  be 
mixed  up  with  a  decKi  of  robbery  and  violence. 
Nevertheless,  the  robbery  was  a  fact ;  and 
the  Jews  swore  that  four  of  the  seven  they 
had  seen  and  recognised  among  the  band^ 
and  strongly  suspected  the  other  three; 
although  they  would  not  swear  to  them  with 
certainty.  This  cautiousness  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Jews  seems  to  have  been  the  point 
that  bore  the  heaviest  against  the  accused ; 
who  were  forthwith  seized  and  flung  into 
separate  dungeons.  A  great  number  of  wit- 
nesses were  called,  who  could  throw  no  light 
whatever  upon  this  audacious  robbery,  nor 
did  anything  come  to  light  to  criminate  the 
accused  men.  The  whole  affair  was  involved 
in  inexplicable  mysterv.     The  unfortunate 

{>risonera  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
anguage  of  the  court  in  which  their  trial 
was  conducted — they  could  only  speak  a  rude 
patois ;  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
they  ought  to  do,  and  theywere  refused  the 
assistance  of  counsel.  What  chance  had 
these  poor  frightened  peasants  of  asserting 
their  innocence  ?  True,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence against  them  :  no  trace  of  the  stolen 
property  in  their  possession ;  but  then  the 
two  Jews  who  had  laid  the  accusation  were 
the  witnesses  also,  and  they  swore  positively 
to  four  of  the  prisoners,  and  expressed  very 
little  doubt  about  the  otliers.  The  prisonen, 
through  the  interpreter,  denied  their  guilt; 
but  they  were  not  believed  by  the  court. 
The  trial  was  soon  over.  They  were  found 
guilty,  and  here  is  the  sentence  : 

**  All  things  weighed  and  concluded,  we  dedarts — 
Guillaume  Braun,  Mattbii  Errctte,  Mich«l  Fix,  and 
Jean-Gaspard  Deckvcrt,accused  and  conrictrd  of  having 
entered  wiih  force  and  violence  on  the  oigbt  of  the 
24th  of  September,  between  ten  and  eleftea  o'clock  at 
night,  into  the  bouse  of  Moses  Cerf  and  Solomon  Cerf 
—-Jews,  dwelling  at  Mittelbron,  snd  of  having 
violenllj  ill-used  both  them  and  tbeir  wives,  and  their 
servant,  Esther  I/cvi,  and  of  having  broken  open,  with 
hatchets  and  blows,  coffers  and  boxes,  and  of  having 
stolen  the  contents  thereof ;  it  is  ordidncd,  bj  way  of 
reparation,  that  the  above-named  prisoners  are  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  and  strangled,  until  they  are 
dead — ^upon  a  gibbet,  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  place  d^armes  of  this  town  (Phalsbourg ;  further 
we  declare  all  tbeir  goods  to  be  confiscated,  fifty  livret 
of  restitution  to  go  to  the  king  in  case  that  the  whole 
confiscation  does  not  go  to  his  Majesty.  The  afor^ 
named  prisoners  are  to  be  applied  to  the  torture— ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary — for  the  diaoovery  of  their 
accomplices.  It  is  also  ordered  that  Joseph  Si^gler, 
Louis  Si^gler,  and  Ulrich  Becker,  shall  al«o  be  sub* 
jected  to  the  torture — ordinary  and  extraordinary — to 
force  thorn  to  coufcts  all  the  facts  of  the  robbery. 

"  Given  in  our  presence,  at  which  judgment  Messire 
Franfois  Helorix,  Conseillcr  du  Koi  and  special  lieu- 
tenant of  this  place  ;  and  M.  Nicholas  Demange,  avocat, 
practising  at  the  same  place. 

**  Done  and  judged  in  the  ordinary  chamber  of  the 
place,  the  10th  of  December,  1768. 

**  (Signed)   Schneider,  Helorix,  et  Demange.** 

That  same  day  the  leutence  was  read  to 
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the  seven  accnaed,  who  were  advised  to 
appeal  to  the  parliament  at  Metz,  which  they 
dia  ;  but  the  parliament  at  Metz  followed  in 
the  steps  of  the  judge  of  Phalsbourg  ;  and,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  February,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine,  the  sentence  was  con- 
firmed. 

This  intelligence  caused  a  great  sensation 
at  PhaUbourg,  where  all  the  population  were 
in  favour  of  Uie  accused.  They  assembled  in 
crowds  round  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  catch 
sight  of  the  prisoners  and  to  express  their 
sympathy.  Neverthelessyjusticetook  her  blind 
course.  The  prisoners,  one  after  the  other, 
were  brought  from  their  cells  into  the  justice- 
room.  They  fullv  expected  it  was  prelimi- 
nary to  setting  them  at  liberty.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  the  interpreter  pronounced 
against  four  of  them  the  sentence  of  pre- 
liminary torture  and  then  death  ;  against  the 
others,  torture;  but  reserving  the  after 
sentence.  They  looked  at  each  other  with 
astonishment;  for  they  had  never  believed 
that  their  sentence  could  ever  come  really 
true. 

All  was  ready  in  the  torture-chamber. 
The  judge  was  there  to  see,  the  clerk  to 
write  down  what  passed,  and  the  interpreter 
stood  ready  to  translate  whatever  their  cries 
and  shrieks  might  articulate  in  their  agony. 
There  was  a  surgeon  also,  to  watch  how  far 
the  torture  might  go  without  destroying  the 
life,  which  was  to  oe  claimed  by  the  execu- 
tioner. All  this  terrible  scene  actually  took 
place  in  the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  in  the  month  of  February,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  which  was  the 
usual  time  for  administering  the  torture. 
Guillaume  Brann,  being  the  youngest,  was 
the  first  delivered  over  to  the  question. 
He  uttered  a  wild,  frightful  cry  of  pain, 
which  no  one  heeded.  It  was  confession  that 
was  listened  for,  but  none  came.  The 
torture  was  applied  with  cruel  ingenuity, 
but  Braun  persisted  in  asserting  his  inno- 
cence, and  toe  question  continued  until  the 
surgeon  interfei^:  the  victim  had  to  die 
elsewhere.  Errette  was  the  next ;  but  under 
the  most  horrible  torments,  he  persisted  in 
asserting  his  innocence.  Michel  Fix  suc- 
ceeded to  him;  a  vehement  denial  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  crime  was  all  that  the 
question  could  obtain.  ■  At  last  the  four 
poor,  mutilated  men  were  tiirown  scarcely 
breathing,  into  the  cart,  and  carried  ofif  to  the 
gibbet,  where  death  was  at  length  allowed 
to  end  their  sufierings. 

All  this  constancy  does  not  appear  to  have 
raised  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
stolid  judge,  with  his  fixed  idea  of  their  guilt. 
He  proceeded  stoically  to  witness  the  appli- 
cation of  the  torture  to  the  remaining  three  ; 
against  whom  there  waa  nothing  but  sus- 
picion. When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
last,  who  was  Ulrieh  Bedkvert,  the  judge 
appeared  anxious.  Not  g^emiffi  of  confes- 
uon  had  been  wrong  fzp|^ti|^,pz9yioot  uz. 


This  was  the  last  chance  for  jnstice  to  jnstify 
her  course  ;  and  accordingly  this  poor  Uiricn 
was  subjected  to  more  severe  handling  than 
any  of  the  rest;  but  to  all  questions  he 
returned  an  t  invincible,  No  !  It  had  now 
become  a  trial  of  strength  between  him  and 
his  judgCL  and  the  judge  was  foiled.  Out  of 
the  whole  seven,  not  one  confessed.  But 
their  constancy  did  them  no  good.  These 
three  poor  wretches  who  were  only  suspected 
had  their  sentence  confirmed  ;  they  were  sent 
to  the  galleys  for  life, — for  as  much  life  at 
least,  as  was  left  in  them.  Tliis  was  not 
the  worst;  according  to  the  existing  laws,  the 
crimes  of  the  accused  were  to  be  visited 
upon  every  member  of  their  families, — 
amounting  to  somewhere  near  forty  souls  in 
all.  These  unfortunate  persona,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  had  to  abandon  their  homes  ;  and, 
utterly  destitute  (for  everything  they  possessed 
was  conQscated),  they  were  sent  forth  to  beg 
their  bread,  wherever  they  could  find  it  in  a 
strange  laud ;  for,  to  their  own  village,  they 
might  never  return  again  under  ]>ain  of 
death.  Great  sympathy  was  felt  for  them, 
— none  of  the  people  believed  the  seven  men 
were  guilty ;  it  was  only  the  judges  who  had 
no  doubts. 

The  memory  of  this  terrible  tragedy  had 
faded  away.  The  Three  Houses  of  Lutzel- 
bourg  had  become  a  legend  of  the  country- 
side :  eighteen  years  passed,  and  no  further 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  robbery. 

A  troop  of  Bohemians  had  their  head- 
quarters in  the  forests  round  Mittelbron. 
lliey  were  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  frightful  outrages  far  and 
wide.  The  band  was  so  well  organised  that 
the  combined  eiforts  of  all  the  authorities  of 
the  Duchies  of  Wurtembcrg,  and  of  Deux 
Ponts  had  long  pursued  them  in  vain, — ^but 
at  last  many  of  the  gang  were  arrested, 
amount  the  rest  were  two  brothers,  namea 
Haunickel  and  VincesUa.  They  were  impri- 
soned at  Stultz,  in  Wurtemberg,  where  they 
were  induced  to  make  a  confession  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  band,  of  which  they 
had  been  the  captains.  Amongst  many 
robberies  they  mentioned  incidentally,  that 
one  night  they  had  broken  into  the  house  of 
two  rich  Jews  at  Mittelbron,  and  carried  off 
all  they  could  find.  They  were  examined 
separately,  and  their  stories  agreed  in  every 
particular.  They  stated  that,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  or  twenty-fifth  of  September,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  their 
band,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  en- 
tered the  house  of  Cerf  Moses  and  Solomon 
Cerf,  and  carried  off  property  to  the  amount 
of  forty  thousand  francs.  They  named  all 
the  robbers  who  took  a  share  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  said  that  it  was  undertaken  at 
the  instigation  of  one  Tangen  Heuerl6,  who 
was  the  only  German  in  their  band,  and 
had  pointed  out  to  them  the  hoose  of  thiM 
two  Jews,  as  being  well  worth  pLundering* 
When  pressed  to  dacliR^  i£  «aK|  ^  ^ 
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■eren  GermRns  who  had  been  eondemned  for 
this  crime  had  taken  any  part  in  it;  they 
■olemnly  declared  upon  oath,  that  none  of 
these  seven  men  had  ever  belonged  to  their 
band,  and  that  they  were  entirdy  unknown 
to  them. 

When  these  two  robber-bhieft  were  told 
the  history  of  the  death  and  tortorM  of  the 
■even  innocent  men  and  the  dispersion 
and  imnisliment  of  their  fiimilies,  steeped 
in  crime  as  tliey  were,  their  horror  knew 
no  bouudfi.  Two  other  members  of  the 
band,  confirmed  the  depositions  of  Hannickel 
and  Viuceslas.  The  chief  magistrates  of 
Stultz  sent  to  the  judge  at  Phalbourg,  for 
the  procda-v6rbal  of  the  trial,  and  also  for  the 
declaraiion  of  the  two  Jews ;  but  the  con- 
science-stricken judge  refused.  Neverthe- 
less, the  liaiUi  of  Stmtz  obtained  the  proofs 
of  the  innocence  of  the  seven  men  who  had 
been  couf^emned,  and  lost  no  time  in  laying 
them  before  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  The 
duke  gave  orders  that  search  should  be  made 
to  see  if  any  of  the  relatives  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  still  survived ;  but  eighteen 
years  of  sorrow  and  misery  had  done  their 
work,— of  the  forty  or  fifty  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  no  more  than  eight 
remained.  The  duke  sent  the  procd»-v6rbiuix 
which  attested  the  innocence  of  their  un- 
happy relatives,  to  his  minister  at  the  court 
of  France,  and  desired  him  to  take  ever^ 
means  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  rehabili- 
tation of  their  name,  as  the  phrase  was,  when 
innocent  people  who  had  suffered  were  to 
have  the  ignominy  cleared  from  their 
memory.  An  act  was  passed  on  the  twentieth 
of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  before  the  royal  notaries  at  Phalsbourg, 
by  which  the  widows  of  Uirich  and  Gaspard 
£eokvert,  the  two  brothers,  and  the  wi<iow  of 
Michel  Fix,  the  son  and  daughter  of  Uirich 
Beckvert  authorised  the  President  Dnpaits, 
to  petition  the  king  in  their  name  for  letters 
of  revision  of  the  sentence  on  the  seven 
innocent  men  ;  which  letten  of  revision  were 
at  length  granted. 


WATCH  CRY. 

TBOX  A  GEBMAV  PATOIS  0OHCU 

LiBTKV,  listen  to  the  boar ! 

Ten  ttriket  from  the  old  chnreh  tower. 
Now  pray,  and  then  lie  down  to  rett, 
Ye  whose  minds  are  calm  and  blest. 
Bleep  soA  and  well — in  Heaven  bright 
An  eye  wakes  for  you  sll  the  night. 

Listen,  listen  to  the  bonr  1 
Eleven,  from  the  old  cfanrcb  tower. 
Te  who  still  more  labour  find. 
Ye  who  read  with  anxions  mind. 
Once  more  to  Ood  in  Heaven  pray,— - 
It  is  too  Ute.    Now  sleep  tUl  day  1 

Listen,  listen  to  the  bonr ! 

Twelve  strikes  from  the  old  chnreh  tower. 
Ye  whom  midnight  ttill  dotb  find 
With  aching  heart  and  trmibled  mM, 


God  grant  yon  now  a  ^niet  hoar, 
And  gnard  and  keep  you  by  hit  power. 

Listen,  listen  to  the  hour ! 

One  strikes  from  the  old  church  tower. 
Ye  who  now  with  shame  and  f(.*ar, 
Thieving,  steal  through  pailiways  drear,— 
I  dare  not  hope, — but  O  !  beware. 
Though  none  are  nigh,  yonr  Jndge  it  there. 

Listen,  listen  to  the  hour ! 

Two  strikes  from  the  old  chnreh  tower. 
Ye  who,  though  'tis  nearly  day. 
On  your  hearts  let  sorrow  prey,  • 
Poor  fools,  repose  and  sleep  are  here, 
And  God  caret  for  you^— do  not  fear. 

Listen,  listen  to  the  hour ! 

Three  ttriket  from  the  old  chnreh  toweiw 
The  morning  twilight  fades  away ; 
Ye  wbo  dare  to  greet  the  day 
Thank  God,  and  fear  not — all  is  weU, 
Now  go  to  work,  and  so  farewelL 


A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 

WaiTTKM  BT  HllUBLV. 

IV  TIW  CHAFTER8,      CHAFTSB  THS  rOUBTB. 

Mt   first  few    days*    experience   in   mj 
new    position    satisfied    me     that    Doctor 
Knapton  preserved  himself  from  betrayal  bj 
a  system  of  surveillance  worthy  of  the  rerr 
worst  days  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  itselt 
No  man  of  us  ever  knew  that  he  was  not 
being  overlooked  at  home,  or  followed  when 
he  went  out,  by  another  man.    Peep-holes 
were  pierced  in  the  wall  of  each  room,  and 
we  were  never  certain,  while  at  work,  whose 
eye  was  observing,  or  whose  ear  was  listening 
in  secret    Though  we  all  lived  together,  we 
were  probably  the  least  united  body  of  men 
ever  assembled  under  one  roof.    By  way  of 
t>ffectually  keeping  up  the  want  of^  union 
between  us,  we  were  not  all  trusted  aUke.    I 
soon  discovered  that  Old  File  and  Toung 
Fde  were  much  further  advanced  in   the 
doctor's    confidence    than    Mill,   Screw,   or 
myself.      There  was  a  locked-np  room,  and 
a    continually-closed   door   shutting    off  a 
back    staircase,    of    both    of    which    Old 
File  and  Young  File  possessed  keys  that 
were  never  so  much  as  trusted  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  rest  of  us.     There  was  also  a 
trapdoor  in  the  floor  of  the  principal  work- 
room,  the  use  of  which  was  known  to  nobody 
bnt  the  doctor  and  his  two  privileged  men« 
If  we  had  not  been  all  nearly  on  an  equality 
in  the  matter  of  wages,  these  distinctions 
would  have  made  bad  blood  among  us.    As 
it  was,  nobody  having  reason  to   complain 
of  unjustly-diminished  wages,  nobody  cared 
about  any  preferences  in  which  profit  was 
not  involvea. 

The  doctor  most  have  gained  a  £[reat 
deal  of  money  by  his  skul  as  a  coiner. 
His  profits  in  bnuness  could  never  have 
averaged  less  than  five  hundred  per  cent ; 
and,  to  do  him  jnatioe,  he  was  really  a 
gtawrooM  M  well  m  a  xieh  master.  Even  I,  as 
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a  new  band,  was,  in  fair  proportion,  as  well 
pAid  fey  the  week  as  the  rest.  We,  of  course, 
had  iiothiiig  to  do  with  the  passiud^  of  false 
money — W|b  only  manufactured  it  (sometimes 
attheisteiof  four  hundred  pounds*  wurth  in  a 
week) ;  and  left  its  circulation  to  be  managed 
by  our  customers  in  London  and  the  htrge 
towu&  Wliatever  we  paid  for  in  Barkiugham 
was  paid  for  in  the  genuine  Mint  ooiuage. 
I  used  often  to  compare  my  own  true  guineas, 
half-crowns  and  shillings  with  our  imitations 
under  the  doctor's  supervision,  and  was 
always  amazed  at  the  resemblance.  Our 
scientific  chief  had  discovered  a  process 
something  like  what  is  called  electrotyping 
now-a-days,  aa  I  imagine.  He  was  very  | 
pruud  of  this;  but  he  was  prouder  still  of| 
the  ring  of  his  metal,  and  with  reason :  it  I 
must  have  been  a  nice  ear  indeed  that  could 
discover  the  false  tones  in  tiie  doctor's 
coinai^e. 

If  1  had  been  the  most  scrupulous  man  in 
the  world,  I  must  siill  have  received  my 
waLfCs,  for  the  very  necessary  purpose  of 
not  appearing  to  distinguisli  myself  invidi- 
ously from  my  fellow- workmen.  Upon  the 
wliole,  I  got  on  well  with  them.  Old  File 
antl  1  struck  up  quite  a  friendnhip.  Young 
File  and  Mill  worked  harmoniously  with  me ; 
but  Screw  and  1  (as  I  had  foreboded)  quar- 
relled. This  last  man  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  his  fellows,  and  had  less  of  the  doctor  s 
contidence  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Na- 
turally not  of  a  sweet  tem|»er,  his  isolated 
position  in  the  house  had  soured  him,  and  he 
rashly  attempted  to  vent  his  ill-humour  on 
me,  as  a  new-comer.  For  some  days  I  bore 
wltli  him  patiently ;  but  at  last  he  got  the 
better  of  my  powers  of  endurance ;  and  I 
gave  liim  a  lesson  in  manners,  one  day,  on  the 
educational  system  of  Gentleman  Jones.  He 
did  not  return  the  blow,  or  complain  to  the 
doctor  ;  he  only  looked  at  me  wickedly,  and 
said  :  "  I'll  be  even  with  you  for  that,  some  ot 
these  days.*'  I  soon  forgot  the  words  and 
the  look. 

With  Old  File,  as  I  have  said,  I  became 
quite  friendly.  £xcepting  the  secrets  of  our 
priiion-house,  he  was  really  enough  to  talk 
on  subjects  about  which  I  waa  curious.  He 
hail  known  the  doctor  as  a  young  man,  and 
was  |>erfectly  familiar  with  all  the  events  of 
his  career.  From  various  conversations,  at 
odds  and  ends  of  spare  time,  1  discovered  that 
our  employer  had  begun  life  as  a  footman  in 
a  gentleman's  family  ;  that  his  young  mistress 
had  elop««l  with  him,  talking  away  with  her 
every  article  of  value  that  was  her  own  per- 
sonal pro|>erty,  in  the  shape  of  jewellery  and 
dresses ;  that  they  had  lived  upon  the  sale 
of  these  things  for  some  time  ;  and  that  tlie 
husband,  when  the  wife's  means  were  ex- 
hausted, had  turned  strolling-player  for  a 
Tear  or  two.  Abandoning  that  pursuit,  he 
bad  next  turned  quack-doctor,  first  in  a  resi- 
dent^ then  in  a  vagabond  capacity — ^taking  a 
medical  degree  of  his  own  oonforring,  and 


holding  to  it  as  a  good  travelling  title  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  From  the  selling  of  quack 
medicines  he  had  proceeded  to  the  adul- 
terating of  foreign  wines,  varied  by  lucmtive 
evening  occupation  in  the  Paris  gambling- 
housea  On  returning  to  his  native  land, 
he  still  continued  to  turn  his  chemical 
knowledge  to  account,  by  giving  his  services 
to  that  i^rtioular  branch  of  our  commercial 
industry  which  is  coarsely  described  as  the 
adulteratiou  of  commodities;  and  from  this  he 
had  gnviually  risen  to  the  more  refined  purauit 
of  adulteiating  gold  and  silver— or,  to  use  the. 
common  phrase  again,  nuiking  bad  money. 
According  to  Old  File's  account,  though  he 
had  never  actually  ill-used  his  wife,  he  had 
never  lived  on  kind  terms  with  her :  the 
main  cause  of  the  estrangement  between 
them  being  a  suspicion  on  the  doctor's  part 
that  Mrs.  Knapton  had  kept  some  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  jewellery  concealed  from  him, 
from  the  day  of  their  marriage  to  the  hour  of 
her  death.  Whether  this  suspicion  was  well 
founded  or  not,  and  whether  it  had  been 
transferred  to  the  daughter  after  her 
mother's  death,  was  more  than  my  informant 
could  telL  He  seemed,  to  my  astonisliment 
and  vexation,  to  know  little  or  nothing  alK>ut 
Laura*s  relations  with  her  father.  Thai  she 
must  long  since  have  discovered  him  to 
be  not  quite  so  res()ectabie  a  man  as  he 
looked,  and  that  she  might  shrewdly  suspect 
what  was  going  on  in  the  house  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  were,  in  Old  File's  opinion,  matters 
of  ceitainty ;  but  that  she  knew  anything 
positively  on  the  subject  of  her  father's  actual 
occupations,  he  seemed  to  doubt.  The  doctor 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  ^^ive  his  daughter, 
or  any  other  woman,  the  slightest  chance  of 
ever  surprising  his  secrets. 

Tiiese  particulars  I  gleaned  during  a 
month  of  servitude  and  imprisonment  in  the 
fatal  red-brick  house.  During  all  that  time 
not  the  slii^htest  intimation  reached  me  uf 
Laura's  whereabouts.  Had  she  for^'utten 
me  ?  I  could  not  believe  it  Unless  the 
dear  brown  eyes  were  the  falsest  hypocrites 
in  the  world,  it  was  imix)ssible  that  she 
should  have  forgotten  me.  Was  she  watched  ? 
Were  all  means  of  communicating  with  me, 
even  in  secret,  cai^fully  removed  from  her  \ 
I  looked  oftenor  and  oftener  into  the  doctor's 
study,  as  those  questions  occurred  to  me ; 
but  he  never  quitted  it  without  locking  tlte 
writing-desk  tirst — ^he  never  left  any  ]»a|)ers 
scattered  on  the  table,  and  lie  was  never 
absent  from  the  room  at  any  s|H'cial  times 
and  seasons  that  could  be  previously  cal- 
cuhited  upon.  I  began  to  ciespair,  and  to 
feel  in  my  lonely  moments  a  yearning  to 
renew  that  childish  ex(>eriment  of  crying, 
which  1  have  already  adverted  to,  in  the  way 
of  confohsiou.  Moralists  will  be  gl»d  to 
hear  that  £  really  suffered  acute  mental 
misery  at  this  time  of  my  life.  My  sUte  of 
depression  would  have  gratified  the  most 
exaoting  of  Methodistav  ^^sA  m^}  \«tk\\«»^ 
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&ee  would  have  made  my  fortune  if  I  coald 
only  have  been  exhibited  by  a  reformatory 
association  on  the  platform  of  Exeter  HalL 

How  much  longer  waa  this  to  last? 
Whither  should  I  turn  my  steps  when  I 
regained  my  freedom?  In  what  direction 
throughout  all  England  should  I  begin  seek- 
ing for  Laura?  Sleeping  and  waking — 
working  and  idling — ^tnose  were  now  my 
constant  thoughts.  I  did  my  best  to  prepare 
myself  for  every  emergency  that  oouhl 
happen  \  I  tried  to  arm  myself  beforehand 
against  every  possible  accident  that  could 
befal  me.  While  I  was  still  hard  at  work 
sharpening  my  faculties  and  disciplining  my 
energies  in  this  way,  events  occurred  in  the 
red-brick  house  which  I  had  never  autici|)ated; 
and  an  accident  befel  the  doctor,  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  which  I  had  not  dared  to  calculate, 
even  in  my  most  hopeful  moments. 

One  morning  I  was  engaged  in  thenrincipal 
work-room  with  my  employer.  We  were 
alone.  Old  File  and  his  son  were  occupied  in 
the  garreta  Screw  had  been  sent  to  Barking- 
ham,  accompanied,  on  the  usual  precautionary 
plan,  by  Mill.  They  had  been  gone  nearly  an 
hour  when  the  doctor  sent  me  into  the  next 
room  to  moisten  and  knead  up  some  plaster 
of  Paris.  While  I  was  engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation, I  suddenly  heard  strange  voices  in  tlie 
large  work-room.  My  curiosity  was  instantly 
excited.  I  went  to  the  peep-hole  in  the  wall, 
and  looked  through  it. 

I  saw  first  my  old  enemy  Screw,  with  his 
villanous  face  much  paler  than  usual ;  next, 
two  respectably-dressed  strangers,  whom  he 
appearea  to  have  brou^rht  into  the  room  ;  and 
next  to  them  Young  File,  addressing  himself 
to  the  doctor. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  said  my  friend, 
the  workman-like  footman ;  "  but  before 
these  gentlemen  say  anything  for  themselves, 
I  wish  to  explain,  as  they  seem  strangers  to 
vou,  that  I  only  let  them  in  after  I  had 
neard  them  give  the  pass-word.  My  in- 
structions are  to  let  anybody  in  on  our  side 
of  the  door  if  they  can  give  the  pass-word. 
No  offence,  sir,  but  I  want  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  have  done  my  duty." 

"  Quite  right,  my  man,"  said  the  doctor, 
in  his  blandest  manner.  *^  You  may  go  back 
to  your  work." 

Ifoung  File  left  the  room,  with  a  scru- 
tinising look  for  the  two  strangers,  and  a 
suspicious  frown  for  Screw. 

"Allow  us  to  introduce  ourselves^"  began 
the  elder  of  the  two  strangers. 

"  Pardon  me  for  a  moment"  interposed  the 
doctor.  '<  Where  is  MiU  ? "  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Screw. 

"  Doing  our  errands  at  Barkingham,"  an- 
swered Screw,  turning  paler  than  ever. 

**  We  happened  to  meet  your  two  men,  and 

to  ask  them  the  way  to  your  house,"  said  the 

stranger  who  had  just  spoken.    ''This  man, 

with  a  caution  that  does  him  infinite  credit, 

jPl^oired  to  know  our  business  before  he  told 


us.  We  managed  to  introduce  the  pSMrword 
— Happy-go-lucky — into  our  answer,  ^l^bif 
of  course  quieted  suspicion ;  and  Ub^  m  mA 
request,  guided  us  here,  leaving  lui  fellov- 
workman,  as  he  has  just  told  you,^t<K«hy'1Cll 
errands  at  Barkingham." 

While  these  words  were  being  spoken,  I 
saw  Screw*s  eyes  wandering  discontentedly  and 
amazedly  round  the  room.  He  had  left  me 
in  it  with  the  doctor  before  he  went  out :  was 
he  disappointed  at  not  finding  me  in  it  on  his 
return  i 

While  this  thought  was  passing  throngh 
my  mind,  the  stranger  resumed  his  ex- 
planations. 

''We  are  here,"  he  said,  "as  agents  ap- 
pointed to  transact  private  business^  out  of 
London,  for  Mr.  Manasseh,  with  whom  you 
have  dealinffs,  I  think  ? " 

"  Certainhr,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile. 

"And  who  owes  you  a  little  aceoont, 
which  we  are  appointed  to  settle." 

"Just  so!"  remarked  the  doctor,  plea- 
santly rubbing  his  hands  one  over  the  other. 
"My  good  fnend,  Mr.  Manasseh,  does  not 
like  to  trust  the  post,  I  suppose  ?  Yeiy 
glad  to  make  your  acouaintance,  gentlemeB. 
Have  you  got  the  little  memorandum  about 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  but  we  think  there  is  a  slight 
inaccuracy  in  it.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
let  us  refer  to  your  ledger  ? " 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Screw,  eo 
down  into  my  private  laboratory,  open  the 
table-drawer  nearest  the  window,  and  bring 
up  a  locked  book,  with  a  parchment  cover, 
which  you  will  find  in  it." 

As  Screw  obeyed,  I  saw  a  look  pass  be- 
tween him  and  the  two  strangers  which  made 
me  begin  to  feel  a  little  uneasy.  I  thought 
the  doctor  noticed  it  too  ;  but  he  preserved 
his  countenance,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  unruffled  composure. 

"  What  a  time  that  fellow  is  gone  1  "*  be 
exclaimed,  gaily.  "Perhaps  I  had  better  go 
and  get  the  book  myself." 

The  two  strangers  had  been  graduaUy 
lessening  the  distance  between  the  doctor 
and  themselves,  ever  since  Screw  had  left  the 
room.  The  last  words  were  barely  out  of  his 
mouth,  before  they  both  sprang  upon  him, 
and  pinioned  his  arms  with  their  hands. 

"Steady,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Manas- 
seh*s  head  agent  "It's  no  ga  We  are 
Bow  Street  runners,  and  we've  got  you  for 
coining." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,**  said  the  doctor,  with 
the  most  superb  coolness.  "  You  needn't  hold 
me.  I'm  not  fool  enough  to  resist  when  I'm 
fairly  caught" 

"  Wait  till  we've  searched  yon  ;  and  then 
we'll  talk  about  that»"  said  the  runner. 

The  doctor  submitted  to  the  searching 
with  the  patience  of  a  martyr.  No  offensive 
weapon  oeing  Ibimd  in  his  pockets,  they 
allowed  him  to  dt  down  nnmolested  in  the 
neareatchdr. 
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''Sereir,  I  rapposef*  said  the  doctor, 
lookinji^  iuquirinply  at  tlie  officers. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  principal  man  of  the 
two.  •*  We  have  been  secretly  correspondiDCF 
with  him  for  weeks  past.  We  have  nabbed 
the  man  who  went  out  with  him,  and  got  him 
safe  at  Bark  Ingham.  Don*t  expect  Screw 
back  with  the  ledger.  As  soon  as  he  has 
made  sure  that  the  rest  of  you  are  in  the 
house,  he  is  to  fetch  another  man  or  two  of 
our  Bow  Street  lot,  who  are  waiting  to  come 
in  till  they  hear  from  ns.  We  only  want  an 
old  man  and  a  young  one,  and  a  third  pal  of 
jours  wlio*s  a  gentleman  bom,  to  make  a 
regular  clearance  in  the  house.  When  we 
have  once  got  you  all,  it  will  be  the  prettiest 
capture  that's  ever  been  made  since  1  was  in 
the  force." 

What  the  doctor  answered  to  this  I  can- 
not say.  Just  as  the  officer  had  done  speak- 
ing, I  heard  footsteps  approaching  the  room 
in  which  I  was  liBteuing.  Was  SeSrew  looking 
for  me  ?  I  instantly  closed  the  peep-hole, 
and  got  behind  the  door.  It  opened  back 
upon  me,  and,  sure  enough.  Screw  entered 
cautiously. 

An  einply  old  wardrobe  stood  opposite  the 
door.  Evidently  suspecting  that  I  might 
have  taken  the  alarm  and  concealed  myself 
inside  it,  he  approached  it  on  tip-toe.  On 
tiptoe  also  I  followed  him  ;  and,  just  as  his 
hands  were  on  the  wardrobe  door,  my  hands 
were  on  his  throat  I  had  the  disadvantage 
of  being  oblised  to  seize  him  from  behind; 
but  he  was  fortunately  a  little  roan,  and  no 
match  for  me.  I  easily  and  gently  laid  him 
on  his  back,  in  a  voiceless  and  half- 
suffocated  state — throwing  mvself  right  over 
him,  to  keep  his  legs  quiet  When  I  saw  his 
face  getting  black,  and  his  small  eyes  growing 
largely  globular,  I  let  go  with  one  haml, 
crammed  my  empty  plaster  of  Paris  bag, 
which  lay  dose  by,  into  his  mouth,  tied  it 
&st,  secured  his  hands  and  feet^  and  then  left 
him  perfectly  harmless,  while  I  took  counsel 
with  myseu  how  best  to  secure  my  own 
safety. 

I  should  have  made  my  escape  at  once ; 
but  for  what  I  heard  the  officer  say  about  the 
men  who  were  waiting  to  come  in.  Were 
they  waiting  near  or  at  a  distance  7  Were 
they  on  the  watch  at  the  front  or  the  back  of 
the  house  ?  I  thought  it  highly  desirable  to 
give  myself  what  chance  there  might  be  of 
ascertaining  their  whereabouts  from  the  talk 
of  the  officers  in  the  next  room,  before  I 
risked  the  possibility  of  running  right  into 
their  clutches.  So  I  cautiously  opened  the 
peep-hole  once  more. 

Ihe  doctor  appeared  to  be  still  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  his  vigilant 
guardians  from  Bow  Street 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  ringing  for 
some  lunch,  before  we  are  all  taken  off  to 
London  toeether  1 "  I  heard  him  ask  in  his 
most  cheenul  tones.  **  A  glass  of  wine  and  a 
bit  of  bread  and  eheese  won't  do  you  any 


harm,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  m  hungry  as  I 
am." 

''If  vou  want  to  eat  and  drink,  order  the 
victuals  at  once,"  replied  one  of  the  runners, 
sulkily.  ''We  don't  happen  to  want  any- 
thing ourselves." 

"  Sorry  for  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  have 
some  of  the  best  old  Madeira  in  England." 

"Like  enough,"  retorted  the  officer,  sar- 
casticallv.  "  But  you  see  we  are  not  quite 
such  fools  as  we  look  ;  and  we  have  heard  of 
such  a  thinff,  in  our  time,  as  hocussed  wine." 

"O  fie!  ne!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  mer- 
rily. "Bemember  how  well  I  am  behaving 
myself  and  don't  wound  my  feelings  by  sus- 
pecting me  of  such  shoclung  treachery  as 

He  moved  to  a  comer  of  the  room  behind 
him,  and  touched  a  nob  in  the  widl  which  I 
had  never  before  observed.  A  bell  rang 
directly,  which  had  a  new  tone  in  it  to  my 
ears. 

"  Too  bad,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  round 
again  to  the  runners;  "really  too  bad,  gen- 
tlemen, to  suspect  me  of  that !  " 

Shaking  his  head  deprecatingly,  he  moved 
back  to  the  comer,  pulled  aside  something  in 
the  wall,  disclosed  the  mouth  of  a  pipe  which 
I  had  never  seen  before,  and  called  down 
it:— 

"Moses!" 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that  name 
in  the  house. 

'*Who  is  Moses  1"  inquired  the  officers 
both  together,  advancing  on  him  suspiciously. 

"  Only  my  servant,"  answered  the  doctor. 
He  turned  once  more  to  the  pipe,  and  called 
down  it  :— 

"Bring  up  the  Stilton  Cheese,  and  a  bottle 
of  the  Old  Madeira." 

The  cheese  we  had  in  cut  at  that  time 
was  of  purely  Dutch  extraction.  I  remeni- 
bei*e(l  Port,  Sherry,  and  Claret,  in  mv  palmy 
dinner-days  at  the  doctor's  family  table ;  but 
certainly  not  Old  Madeira.  Perhaps  he 
selfishly  kept  his  best  wine  and  his  choicest 
cheese  for  his  own  consumption. 

"Sam,"  said  one  of  the  runners  to  the 
other,  "  you  look  to  our  civil  friend  here,  and 
ril  grab  Moses  when  he  brings  up  the 
lunch." 

'*  Would  you  like  to  see  what  the  operation 
of  coining  is,  while  my  man  is  getting  the 
lunch  re^y  ?  "  said  the  doctor.  '*  It  may  be 
of  use  to  nie  at  the  trial,  if  you  can  testify 
that  I  afforded  you  every  facility  for  finding 
out  anything  you  might  want  to  know.  Only 
you  mention  my  polite  anxiety  to  make 
things  easy  and  instmctive  from  the  very 
first,  and  I  may  get  recommended  to  mercy. 
See  here — ^this  queer-looking  machincj  gen- 
tlemen (from  which  two  of  my  men  cterive 
their  nick-names),  is  what  we  call  a  Mill-aud- 
Screw." 

He  began  to  explain  the  machine  with  the 
manner  and  tone  of  a  lecturer  at  a  scientific 
institution.  In  spite  of  themselvee^the  offioen 
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where  the  impremion  of  a  few  lines  of  writ- 
ing appeared.  I  waa  about  to  put  the  blotting- 
paper  into  my  |)ocket  after  the  penA,  when 
Huiueihing  in  vhe  look  of  the  writing  impressed 
on  it,  stopped  me. 

Four  blurred  lines  of  not  more,  apparently, 
than  two  or  tliree  wonls  each,  running  out 
one  beyond  another  regularly  from  left  to 
right,  ilad  the  doctor  been  composing  poetry 
and  blotting  it  in  a  violent  hurry  ?  At  a  first 
glance,  that  was  more  than  I  could  telL  The 
order  of  the  written  letters,  whatever  they 
might  be,  was  reversed  on  the  face  of  the  im- 
pression taken  of  them  by  the  blotting-paper. 
I  turned  to  th^  other  side  of  the  leaf.  The 
order  of  the  letters  was  now  right,  but  the 
letters  themselves  were  sometimes  too  faintly 
impressed,  sometimes  too  much  blurred  to- 
gether to  be  legible.  I  held  the  leaf  up  to 
the  lipht,  and  there  was  a  complete  change : 
the  blurred  letters  grew  clearer,  the  invisible 
connecting  lines  appeared — I  could  read  the 
words,  from  first  to  last. 

The  writing  must  have  been  hurried,  and 
it  had  to  all  api)earance  been  hurriedly  dried 
towards  the  corner  of  a  pei-fectly  clean  leaf  of 
the  blotting-paper.  After  twice  reading,  I 
felt  sure  that  I  had  made  out  correctly  the 
following  address : 

Miu  Jamet, 

2,  Zion  Plftcf, 

Crickgellr, 

N.' Wales. 

It  was  hard,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
form  an  opinion,  as  to  the  handwriting  ;  but 
I  thong) )t  I  could  recognise  the  character  of 
some  of  the  doctor*s  letters,  even  in  the  blotted 
impression  of  them.  Supposing  I  was  right, 
who  Wiis  Miss  James  ? 

Some  Welsh  friend  of  the  doctor*s,  unknown 
to  me  ?  Proliablj  enough.  But  why  not 
J^ura  hei'self  under  an  assumed  mime  ? 
Having  sent  her  from  home  to  keep  her 
out  of  my  way,  it  seemed  next  to  a  certainty 
that  her  father  would  take  all  possible 
measui-es  to  ]>revcut  my  tracing  her,  and 
would,  tiicrefore,  as  a  common  act  of  pre- 
caution, forbid  her  to  travel  under  her  own 
name.  Crickgclly,  North  Wales,  was  as- 
suredly a  very  remote  place  to  banish  her 
to ;  but  then  the  doctor  was  not  a  man  to 
do  things  by  halves :  he  knew  the  lengths  to 
which  my  cunning  and  resolution  were  capable 
of  carrying  me ;  and  he  would  have  been 
innocent  indeed  if  he  had  hidden  his  daughter 
from  me  in  any  place  within  reasonable  dis- 
timce  of  Barkingiiam.  Last,  and  not  least 
important.  Miss  James  sounded  in  my  ears 
exactly  like  an  assumed  name.  Was  there 
ever  any  woman  absolutely  and  literally 
named  Miss  James  ?  However  I  may  have 
altered  my  opinion  on  this  point  since,  my 
mind  was  not  in  a  condition  at  that  time  to 
admit  tlie  possible  existence  of  any  such  in- 
dividual as  a  maiden  James.  Before,  there- 
fore, I  had  put   the  precious  blotling-paper 


into  my  pocket,  I  had  satisfied  myself  that 
my  fii-st  duty,  under  all  the  circumstance!, 
w:is  to  shape  my  flight  immediately  to  Crick- 
gelly.  I  could  be  cerUun  of  nothing — not 
even  of  identifying  the  doctor*s  handwriting 
by  the  im))rcssion  on  the  blotting-paper.  But 
providcil  I  kept  clear  of  Barkingham,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  me  what  part  of  the  Uniteil 
Kingdom  I  went  to  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  actual  clue  to  Laura's  place  of  residence, 
there  was  consolation  and  encouragement  even 
in  following  an  imaginary  trace.  My  spirito 
rose  to  their  natural  height  as  I  struck  into 
the  high  road  again,  and  beheld  across  the 
level  plain  the  smoke,  chimneys,  and  church- 
spired  of  a  large  manufacturing  town.  There 
1  saw  the  welcome  promise  of  a  coach — the 
happy  chance  of  making  my  journey  to 
Crickgelly  easy  and  rapid  from  the  Tery  out- 
'set. 

On  my  way  to  the  town,  I  was  reminded 
'  by  the  staring  of  all  the  people  I  passed  on 
I  the  road,  of  one  important  consideratioa 
.  which  I  had  hitherto  most  unaccountably 
i  overlooked — the  necessity  of  making  some 
'  ratlical  change  in  mv  personal  appearance. 
I  had  no  cause  to  dread  the  Bow  Street 
runners,  for  not  one  of  them  had  seen  me ; 
but  1  had  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for 
distrusting  a  meeting  with  my  enemy  Screw. 
He  would  certainly  be  made  use  of  by  the 
ofiicers  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
companions  whom  he  had  betrayed ;  and  I 
had  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  he  would  rather  assist  in  the  taking  of 
me  than  in  the  capture  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
coining  gang  put  together  — the  doctor 
himself  not  excepted.  My  present  coi- 
tume  was  of  the  dandy  sort — rather  shabby, 
but  gay  in  colour  and  outrageous  ia 
cut  I  had  not  altered  it  for  an  arti- 
san's suit  in  the  doctor's  houses  because  I 
never  had  any  intention  of  staying  there  a 
day  longer  than  I  could  possibly  help.  The 
apron  in  which  I  had  wrapped  the  writing- 
desk  was  the  only  approach  I  liad  niaue 
towards  wearing  the  honourable  Quiform  of 
the  working  man.  Would  it  be  wise  now  to 
make  my  transformation  complete,  by  adding 
to  the  apron  a  velveteen  jacket  and  a  seal- 
skin cap?  No:  my  handls  were  too  white, 
my  maunei-s  too  iuveterately  gentlemanlike^ 
for  an  artisan  disguise.  It  would  be  safer 
to  assume  a  serious  character — ^to  shave  off 
my  whiskers,  crop  my  hair,  buy  a  medest  hat 
and  umbrella,  and  dress  entirely  in  black. 
At  the  first  slop-shop  I  encountered  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  I  got  a  carpet-bag 
and  a  clerical-looking  suit.  At  the  finit 
easy  shaving-shop  I  passed,  I  had  my  hair 
cropped  and  my  whiskers  taken  off.  After 
that,  I  retreated  again  to  the  country — walked 
back  till  I  found  a  convenient  hedge  down 
a  lane  off  the  high  road,  changed  my 
upper  garments  behind  it,  and  emerge-, 
bashful,  black,  and  reverend,  with  my  colt'iii 
unibrelhi  tucked   niOileHtlv    undcir    liiv  :(ii. 
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mj  eyes  on  the  ground,  my  Lead  iu  the  air, 
aii«l  iny  hat  off  my  forehead.  When  I  found 
two  labourers  touching  their  caps  to  me  on 
my  way  back  to  the  town,  I  knew  that  it 
was  all  right,  and  that  I  might  now  set  the 
viu'lictive  eyes  of  Screw  himself  safely  at ' 
detiance.  | 

1  hhd  not  the  most  distant  notion  where  1 1 
was  when  I  reached  the  High  Sireet,  and 
fttci»i>ed  at  Tlie  Green  Bull  Hotel  and 
CoucU-oflioe.  However,  I  managed  to  men- 
tion my  modest  wishes  to  be  couveyed  at 
once  in  the  direction  of  Wales,  with  no  more 
than  A  becoming  confusion  of  manner.  The 
answer  wtus  not  so  encouragiug  as  I  could 
have  wialied.  The  coach  to  Shrewsbury  had 
left  an  hour  before,  and  thei'o  would  be  no 
other  public  conveyance  running  in  my 
direction  until  the  next  morning.  Iluding 
myself  thus  obliged  to  yield  to  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, I  submitted  resignedly,  ami 
booked  a  place  outside  by  the  next  day's 
coach,  in  the  name  of  the  Beverend  John 
Jones.  I  thought  it  desirable  to  be  at  once 
unassuming  ana  Welch  in  the  selection  of  a 
trzivelling  name ;  and  therefore  considered 
John  Jones  calculated  to  lit  me,  in  my  pre- 
sent emergency,  to  a  hair. 

^\fter  securing  a  bed  at  the  hotel,  and 
ordering  a  frugal  curate's  dinner  (bit  of  fish, 
two  chojis,  mashed  potatoes,  semolina  pud- 
ding, lialt-pint  of  sherry),  I  sallied  out  to 
look  at  the  town.  Not  knowing  the  name  of 
it,  and  not  daring  to  excite  surprise  by  ask- 
ing, I  found  the  place  full  of  vague  yet  mys- 
terious interest  Here  I  was,  somewhere  in 
Central  England,  just  as  ignorant  of  localities 
as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  deposited  in  Central 
Africa ;  my  lively  fancy  revelled  in  the  new 
seus:ttion.  I  invented  a  name  for  the  town, 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  inhabitants,  produc- 
tions, antiquities^  chalybeate  springs,  popula- 
tion, statistics  of  crime,  and  so  on,  while  I 
walked  about  the  streets,  looked  in  at  the 
thu{>- windows,  and  attentively  examined  the 
Market-place  and  Town-halL  Experienced 
travellers,  who  have  exhausted  all  novelties, 
would  do  well  to  follow  my  example ;  they 
may  be  certain,  for  one  day  at  leasts  of 
getting  some  fresh  ideas^  and  feeling  a  new 
sensation. 

On  returning  to  dinner  in  the  coffee-room, 
I  found  all  the  London  papers  on  the  table. 

Tlie  Morning  Post  happened  to  lie  upper- 
most, so  I  took  it  away  to  my  own  seac  to 
occupy  the  time,  while  my  unpretending  bit 
of  fish  was  frying.  Glancing  lazily  at  the 
advei-tisements  on  the  first  page,  to  begin 
with,  I  was  astounded  by  the  api)earance  of 
the  following  lines,  at  the  top  of  a  colunm : 

**  If  F K  ^ — rTL — ^T  wUl  eommunicate  inth  his 

di«tres8cd  aod  mlarmed  rclatiTet  ^Ir.  and  Mrs. 
D— TT — RB — BY,  he  will  bear  of  tomething  to  Lis 
•dvADtage,  and  may  bo  aaiorcd  that  all  will  bo  once 
moie  t'orgitem     A — ■ — lla  entreau  bim  to  write.** 

What|  in  the  name  of  all  that  ib  most  mji- 


terious,  does  this  mean  !  was  my  first  thou<;ht 
after  reailing  the  advertisi-ment.  Can  Lady 
Malkiushaw  have  taken  a  fresii  le:«se  t>f  that 
ini])regniible  vital  tenement  at  the  «ioor  of 
which  Death  has  been  knocking  vaii  ly  tor  so 
many  years  past?  (Nothing  more  likely.) 
Was  my  felonious  connection  wiih  D.>.'i.)r 
Knapton  suspectod  ?  (It  seemed  iniprol»abl«-.) 
One  thing,  l»owever,  was  certain  :  1  was 
missed,  aiid  the  Latterburys  were  naturally 
anxious  about  me— anxious  enou.;h  to  mi- 
vertise  in  the  public  papers.  I  debated  with 
myself  whether  I  should  answer  their  ])a*  iK-tic 
appeal  or  not.  I  hail  all  my  money  alxjut 
mo  (having  never  let  it  out  of  my  own  pus- 
session  during  my  stay  in  the  red  Lriek 
house) ;  and  there  was  plenty  of  it  for  the 
present ;  so  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
alarm  and  distress  of  my  anxious  relatives 
unrelieved  for  a  little  whife  longer,  and  to 
return  quietly  to  the  perusal  of  the  Morning 
Post. 

Five  minutes  of  desultory  reading  brought 
nie  unexpectedly  to  an  explanation  of  the  ad- 
vertisement, in  the  shape  ^of  the  following 
paragi-aph : 

'*ALA1tNINO     iLLNKSt     Or     IjADY     MlTRINSnAW. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  this  \eucrable  lady  was 
leized  with  an  alarming  illiiCM  on  Saturday  last,  at  bcr 
mansion  in  town.  Tbe  attack  took  the  charucer  of  a 
Rt — of  what  precise  nature  we  hare  not  been  ubie  to 
Icam.  Her  lady»hip*8  medical  attendant  and  near 
relative.  Doctor  Softly,  was  immediately  called  in,  and 
predicted  the  most  fatal  resulti.  Fnsh  nudical 
attendance  was  secured,  and  her  ladyship's  nearest  »ur- 
viving  relatives,  Mrs.  Softly,  and  Mr.  and  .Mi-s.  liuiier- 
bury,  of  Dubkydale  Park,  were  summoned.  At  iho 
time  of  their  arri\-a1,  her  ladyship's  coudi  io:i  was 
comatose,  her  breathing  being  highly  steno.ows.  If 
we  are  rightly  informed.  Doctor  Softly  and  the  otla-i 
medical  gentlemen  present,  gave  it  as  their  op.nii>n  that 
if  the  pulse  of  the  venerable  sufferer  did  not  rally  in 
the  couise  ofaquarter-of-an-honr  at  most,  veiy  lament- 
able results  might  bo  anticipated.  For  fourteen 
minutes,  as  our  reporter  was  informed,  no  cha-ige  took 
place;  but,  strange  to  relate,  immediately  afteiwjrds 
her  ladyfrhip*s  pulse  rallied  suddenly  in  tbe  most  extra- 
ordinary manner.  She  was  observed  to  open  her  c)  es 
very  wide,  and  was  heard,  to  the  surprise  and  deli.'lit 
of  all  surrounding  the  couuh,  to  ask  why  her  lady>hi;)'s 
usual  lunch  of  chicken-bioih  with  a  glass  of  Aiuuniil- 
lado  sherry  was  not  placed  on  the  table  as  usual. 
These  refi-eshments  having  been  produced,  unJ.r  the 
sanction  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  the  aycd  patiL-ut 
partook  of  them  with  an  appearance  of  the  .u'mcist 
relish.  Since  this  happy  alteration  for  the  bctirr,  her 
ladyship's  health  has,  we  rejoice  to  say,  ra  lidly  im- 
proved ;  and  the  answer  now  given  to  all  frieti<ily  and 
fashionable  inquirers  is,  in  the  veuerabie  lady*s  own 
humorous  phrasoology,  *Much  better  thau  could  be 
expected.' »' 

Well  done,  my  excellent  grandmother! 
my  firm,  my  unwearied,  my  undyiui;  Irieud  ! 
Never  can  I  say  that  my  case  is  desperate 
while  you  can  swuUow  your  chicken-broth 
and  sip  your  Amontillado  sherry.  The  mo- 
ment 1  want  money,  I  will  write  to  Mr. 
Batterbury,  and  cat  another   little   golden 
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slice  oat  of  that   possible  three-thonsaTid- !  silver  tbat*8  been  abont^  they're  at  the  bottom 


pound-cake,  for  wbich  he  has  already  suffered 
and  sacrificed  so  much.     In  the  mean  time, 

0  venerable  protectress  of  the  wanderini^ 
Rogue  !  let  rne  gratefully  drink  your  bealtb 
in  the  niistiest  and  smallest  half  pint  of 
sherry  this  palate  ever  tasted,  or  these  eyes 
ever  lieheld ! 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  in  great  spirits. 
My  luck  seemed  to  be  returning  to  me  ;  and 

1  began  to  feel  more  tlian  hopeful  of  really 
discovering  my  belovifed  Laura  at  Crickgelly, 
under  the  alias  of  Miss  James.     Tlie  next 


ot  And  the  head  of  the  gang  not  taken! 
—escaped,  sir,  like  a  ghost  on  the  stage, 
through  a  trap-door,  after  actually  locking 
the  runners  into  his  workshop.  The  black- 
smiths from  Barkingham  had  to  break  them 
out ;  the  whole  house  was  found  full  of 
iron  doors,  back  staircases,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  just  like  the  Inquisition.  A 
most    rcspectible    man,    the   original  pro- 

{)rietor!  Tliink  what  a  misfortune  to  have 
et  his  house  to  a  scoundrel  who  has  turned 
the  whole  inside  into  traps,  furnaces,  and 


morning  the  Rev.  John  Jones  descended  to  iron  doors.  The  fellow's  reference,  sir,  was 
breakfast,  so  rosy,  bland,  and  smiling,  that  I  actually  at  a  London  bank,  where  lie  kept 
the  chambermaids  simpered  as  he  tripped  |  a  fii-st-rate  account.  What  is  to  become 
by  them  in  the  passage,  and  the  landlady  of  society  7  where  is  our  protection  f  Where 
bowed  graciously  as  he  passed  her  parlour  i  are  our  characters,  when  we  are  left  at  the 
door.  The  coach  drove  up,  and  the  reverend  '■  mercy  of  scoundrels  ?  The  times  are  awful 
gentleman  (after  waiting  characteristically  — upon  my  soul,  the  times  we  live  in  are 
for  the  woman's  ladder)  mounted  to  his  place !  perfectly  awful  ? " 
on  the  roof,  ))ehiud  the  coachman.    One  man  ]     "  Pray,  sir,  is  there  any  chance  of  catchbg 


sat  there  who  had  got  up  before  him — and 
who  should  that  man  be,  but  the  chief  of  the 
Bow  Street  runners,  who  had  rashly  tried 
to  take  Dr.  Knapton  into  custody  ! 
1.  There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt  of  his 
Jdentity ;  I  should  have  known  his  face 
again  among  a  hundred.    He  looked  at  me 


this  coiner  ?"  I  in quireil,  innocently. 

**  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  the  sake  of  outraged 
society,  I  hope  so,"  said  the  excitable  man. 
'*  They've  printed  handbills  at  Barkingham, 
offering  a  reward  for  taking  him.  I  was 
with  my  friend  the  mayor,  early  this  moni- 
ing,  and  saw  them  issued.  '  "Mr,  Mayor,*  says 


as  I  took  my  place  by  his  side,  with  one  sharp  I,  *  Tm  going  West, — ^give  me  a  few  copies— 
seai-ching  glance — then  tiimed  his  head  away  i  let  me  help  to  circulate  them — for  the  sake 
towards  the  road.  Knowing  that  he  had  of  outraged  society,  let  me  help  to  circulate 
never  set  eyes  on  my  face  (thanks  to  the  them.'  il ere  they  are, — ^take  a  few,  sir,  fur 
convenient  peep-hole  at  the  red-brick  house), '  distribution.  You'll  see  there  are  Uiree 
I  thought  mv  meeting  with  him  was  likely  to '  other  fellows  to  be  caught  besides  the  priu- 
be  i-ather  advantageous  than  otherwise.  I '  cipal  rascal — one  of  them  ^camp  belonging  to 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  |  a  respectable  family.  O!  what  times!  Take 
proceedings  of  one  of  our  pursuers,  at  any .  three  copies,  and  pray  circulate  them  in  three 
rate^— and  surely  this  was  something  gained,   influential   quai-ters.     Perhaps  that  geutle- 


**  Fine  morninff,  sir,"  I  said,  politely 

"  Yes,"  he  repUed,  in  the  gruffest  of  mono- 
syllables. 

I  was  not  offended :  I  could  make  allow- 
ance for  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  been 
locked  up  by  his  own  prisoner. 

**  Very  fine  morning,  indeed,"  I  repeated, 
soothingly  and  cheerfully. 

The  runner  only  giunted  this  time.  Well, 
well !  we  all  have  our  little  iulirniitics.  I 
don't  think  the  worse  of  the  man  now,  for 
having  been  rude  to  me,  that  morning,  on 
the  top  of  the  Shrewsbury  coach. 

The  next  passenger  who  got  up  and  placed 
himself  by  my  side  was  a  florid,  excitable, 
confused-looking  gentleman,  excesdively  talk- 
ative and  familiar.  He  was  followed  by  a 
Bulky  agricultural  youth  in  top-boots, — and 
then,  the  complement  of  passengers  on  our 
seat  behind  the  coachmen  was  complete. 

"Heard  the  news,  sir  1"  said  the  florid 
man,  turning  to  me. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,**  I  answered. 


'  It's  the  most  tremendous  thing  that  has  Bow  Street  had  its  su.««picions,  however  inno- 
happened  these  fifty  jrears,"  said  the  florid '.  cent  Barkingham  might  be.  Could  the  doctor 
man.  "  A  gang  of  comers,  sir,  discovered  at  have  directed  his  flight  towards  Crickgelly? 
Barkingham— in  a  house  thev  used  to  call  1 1  trembled  iutemally,  as  the  question  sug- 
the  Grange.    All  the  dreadful  lot  of  bad '  gested  itself  to  me.    Surely  he  would  prefer 


man  next  you  would  like  a  few.  Will  yon 
take  three,  sir  1 " 

"No,  I  wont,"  said  the  Bow  Street  runner, 
doggedly.  "Nor  yet  one  of  'em; — and  it's 
my  opinion  that  the  coining-gang  would  be 
nablKjd  all  the  sooner,  if  you  was  to  give  over 
helping  the  law  to  catch  them." 

This  answer  produced  a  vehement  expos- 
tulation fi*om  my  excitable  neighbour,  to 
which  I  paid  little  attention,  being  better 
engnged  in  reading  the  handbill.  It  described 
the  doctor's  peraonal  appearance  with  remark- 
able accuracy,  and  cautioned  |)er80us  in  sea- 
port towns  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  him. 
Old  File,  Young  File,  and  myself  were  all 
dishonourably  mentioned  together  in  a  second 
T).i!  agraph,  as  runaways  of  inferior  importance. 
Not  a  word  was  said  in  the  handbill  to  show 
that  the  authorities  at  Barkingham  even  so 
much  as  suspected  the  direction  in  which 
any  one  of  us  had  escaped.  This  would  have 
been  very  encouraging,  but  for^the  pi-esence 
of  the  runner  by  my  side,  which  looked  as  if 
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writing  to  Miss  James  to  join  liira  when  he  '  went  in  to  dinner,  determined  to  go  on  after- 
^ot  to  a  wife  place  of  refuge,  rather  than   wards  to  Crickgelly,  though  all  Bow  Street 
encumber  himself  with  the  young  lady  before  should  be  foUowiug  at  my  heels, 
lit?  was  well  out  of  reach  of  the  far-stretching — — — 


triu  of  the  law.    This  seemed  infinitely  the 

most  natural  course  of  conduct.    Still,  there 

was  the  runner  travelling  towards  Wales — 

•nd  not  certainly  without  a  special  motive. 

I    put    the    handbills   in    my    pocket,    and^ 

!i.■^tl'ned  for  any  hints  which  mignt  creep  out  j  waiter,  or  did  he  achieve  waiterhood,  or  waa 

in  his  tidk  ;  but  he  perversely  kept  silent  |  it  thrust  upon  him  ?   "  Who  first  seduced  him 

The  more  my  excitable  neighbour  tried  to  to  the  foul  revolt  ?  "  Did  he,  straying  one  < lay, 
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When  did  it  first  occur  to  him  to  be  a 
waiter  ?  Was  it  ambition,  accident^  an  adverse 
fate  that  made  him  one  ?    Was  he  born  a 


dispute  with  him,  the  more  contemptuously 
lie  refu?;ed  to  talk.  I  began  to  feel  vehemently 
impatient  for  our  arrival  at  Shrewsbury  ;  for 
there  only  could  I  hope  to  discover  something 
more  of  my  formidable  fellow-traveller's 
plans. 

The  coach  stopped  for  dinner ;  and  some  of 
our  passenu'ers  left  us,  the  exciU^ble  man  with 
the  habdbills  among  the  number.  I  got  down, 
and  stood  on  the  doorstep  of  the  inn,  pre- 
tending to  be  looking  about  me,  but  in  realiiy 
watcliin:'    the    movements    of   the    rimner. 


a  child,  into  the  great  room  of  the  Loudon 
Tavern,  and  seeing  the  tables  laid  for  a 
publie  dinner,  fold  his  little  arms  and  cry  : 
"And  I,  too,  am  a  waiter!"  even  as  the 
Italian  exclaimed :  ''  £d  anchd  io  sou  pit- 
tore  !**  How  the  deuce  did  he  come  to  be 
a  waiter  ? 

John  never  brings  me  a  tooth-pick  ;  Thomas 
never  whispers  to  me  (with  as  much  secrecy 
and  grave  mystery  as  if  he  were  communi- 
cating the  last  on  dit  about  the  Paris  Cou- 
feren.e),  the  degree  of  cut — prime,  or  rather 


Rather  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  him  go  to  the  ,  low,  which  the  veal  or  pork  is  in  ;  Alpbonsc 
door  of  the  coach,  and  speak  to  one  of  the  !  never  asl^s  me  with  a  suavity — worthy  of  the 
inside  y>;isseTjgei"9.  After  a  short  conversation,  [  ancien  rc-ime — whether  I  will  take  cream  to 
.f  which  I  could  not  hear  one  word,  the  |  niy  coiTee  ;  William  never  cries,  **  Yessr  !  " — 
runner  left  the  coach  door  ami  entered  the  ;  C'ljarles,  "  Coming ; "  James  never  shrit- ks 
inn,  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  watt* r,  down  the  speaking-tube  that  communicates 
and  took  it  out  to  his  friend,  who  had  not  left ,  with  the  kitchen,  without  a  flood  of  queries 
the  vehicle.  The  friend  bent  forward  to  j  pouring  in  upon  me.  I  am  naturally  iu'jiuisi- 
receive  it  at  the  window.  I  caught  a  glimpse  tive,  and  the  waiter  is  to  me  such  a  my«tery 
of  his  face,  and  felt  iny  knees  tremble  under  that  I  always  feel  inclined  to  ask  him  to  sit 
me — it  was  Screw  himself !  down  oj)posite  to  me  when  I  have  paid  my 

Screw,  pule  and  haggaril-looking,  evidently  reckoning,  and  talk  to  me.  I  should  like  to 
not  yet  recovered  frcwii  the  effect  of  my  grip  draw  tlie  waiter  out,  to  learn  his  past  hi^tory 
on  his  throat !  Screw,  in  atteud.mce  on  the  — to  know  his  secrets,  if  he  luis  any. — to 
runner,  travelling  inside  the  coach  in  the  '  gather  his  statistics — to  know  what  he  thinks 
character  of  an  invalid.  He  must  be  going  I  of  me,  and  of  the  otlier  customers.  But  how 
this  journey  to  help  the  Bow  Street  ollicei's  to  |  can  I  do  this,  and  what  time  has  the  waiter 
iileutily  some  one  of  our  scattered  gang  of  j  to  converse  with  m*^,  when  the  old  gentleiuan 
whom  they  were  in  pursuit.  It  could  imt  be 
the  doctor — the  runner  couM  discover  him 
without  :i.s.^iritauce  from  anybody.   Why  might 


it  not  be  me  1 

I  began  to  think  whether  it  would  be  best 
to  trust  boldly  in  my  disguise,  and  my  lucky 
position  outside  the  coach,  or  whether  I 
shouhi  abandon  my  fellow  passengers  imme- 
diately. It  was  not  easy  to  settle  at  once 
which  coui*se  was  the  safest — so  I  tried  the 
effect  of  looking  at  my  two  alternatives  from 
another  j)<»iiit  of  view.  Should  I  risk  every- 
thing, ami  go  on  resolutely  to  Crickgelly,  on 


in  the  next  box  is  clamouring  for  his  whiskey, 
and  the  red-headed  man  in  the  Gordon  plafd 
has  called  (or  a  welsh  i*abbit  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  his  next  move  seems  not  unlike  to  be  that 
of  rushing  to  my  table  and  dragiiing  the  waiter 
away  from  me  by  the  hair  of  his  head  ? 

A  chapter  might  be  written  upon  the 
impatient  men  who  are  irascible  and  hard  upon 
waiters.  I  like  to  be  gentle  with  them.  Jf 
they  do  not  bring  what  I  want  on  the  instant, 
they  are  at  least  books  to  me  which  1  can 
read  and  meditate  upon ;  and  the  only 
punishment  I  ever  inflict  on  a  nevdcctful  or 


the  chance  of  discovering  that  Laura  and !  uncivil  waiter  is  to  ask  him  for  a  eiLcar-li;^ht, 
Miss  James  were  one  and  the  same  person —  |  make  him  a  low  bow,  and  showing  him  two- 
or  should  I  give  up  on  the  spot  the  only  pence,  inform  him  that  I  intend  to  j>r»*.sc]it  it 
prospect  of  linding  my  lost  mistress,  and :  to  the  waiter  at.  the  Hen  and  Chickens 
direct  my  attention  entirely  to  the  business  j  Hotel  at  I>iiminL;ham,whitlitr  lam  bouml  by 
of  look'ng  after *my  own  safety?  As  this  the  night  mail,  instead  of  to  him.  He  feels 
latter  alternative  practically  resolved  itself  this  severely.  He  wouli,  were  he  m:iliciouH, 
into  the  simple  question  of  whether  I  should  ,  unwuit  upcin  mo  ;  but  he  can't ;  my  dinner 
act  like  a  man  who  was  in  love,  or  like  a  man .  is  gone  au"!  p.'»,st ;  so  all  lie  can  do  is  to  ov(;r- 
w^ho  w:is  not,  my  natural  instincts  settled .  charge  the  next  customer,  which  is  no  busi- 
the  difBculty  in  no  time,  I  boldly  imitated  ^ncss  of  mine,  or  to  retire  to  his  ]'.'iutry  and 
the   example  of  my  feUow-passeugers,  and  repent^  which  is  better.    Lut  I  know  men,— 


k 


I  am  8ure  they  are  tyrants  at  home—bully 
their  servanta,  peater  their  wives  an*!  beat 
their  children — who  seem  to  take  a  delight 
in  harassing,  badgering,  objurgating  the 
waiter  :  setting  pitfalls  in  the  reckoning  that 
he  may  stumble,  and  giving  him  confused 
orders  that  he  may  trip  himself  up.  These 
are  the  men  who  call  in  the  landlords,  ajid 
demand  the  waiter*s  instant  dismissal  because 
their  mutton-chop  has  a  curly  tail ;  these  are 
the  i>lca«aiit  fellows  who  threaten  to  write  to 
the  Times,  because  the  cayenne  pepper  won't 
come  out  of  the  caster.  These  are  the 
jocund  companions  who  quarrel  with  the 
cabmen,  and  menace  them  with  ruin  and  the 
treadmill.  I  never  bad  a  fracas  with  a  cab- 
man in  my  life  ;  and  once,  when  the  driver 
of  a  dashing  Hansom  told  me  confidently  that 
the  fare  fiom  the  White  Horse  Cellar  to 
Kensington  Turnpike  would  be  four  shillings, 
I  poked  him  in  the  ribs,  telling  him  he  wiis 
a  droll  fellow ;  whereupon  he,  seeing  the 
humour  of  the  thing,  drove  me  cheerily  to  the 
palace-gates  for  a  shilling. 

The  association  of  cabmen  and  waiters 
suggests  to  me  a  question  over  which  I  have 
long  pondered.  What  do  they  say  of  their 
fkres  and  their  customers  after  they  are  de- 

rrted.  Do  they  talk  about  them  at  all  ? 
think  they  do.  A  philosopher  whom 
I  knew,  found  out,  after  much  research, 
a  cabaret  in  Paris  which  yras  the  special 
resort  of  the  cab-drivers  after  their  hours 
of  labour.  He  was  of  the  incredulous, 
and  thought  the  men  with  the  glazed  hats 
and  the  red  waistcoats  would  confine  them- 
selves to  discourse  upon  the  hardness  of  tlie 
times,  the  sroallness  of  the  fares,  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  the  capacity  of  their  hoi^es,  or 
the  dearness  of  oats  ;  or,  at  most,  that  over 
the  alcoholic  results  of  their  pourboires  they 
would  discuss  literature,  the  drama,  politics, 
or  the  sharemarket.  But  he  was  agreeably 
dipappointcd.  The  convei-sation  ran  almost 
entirely  upon  the  persons  they  had  driven 
during  the  day.  Cliip  bonnets  and  green 
mantles  trimmed  with  fur,  were  commented 
upon ;  the  stout  man  with  the  five  heavy 
bundles  tied  up  in  silk  handkerchiefs,  and 
which  jingled  as  he  took  them  out  of  the  cab, 
was  reckoned  up  ;  bets  were  laid  about  the 
sallow  man  with  the  blue-black  beard,  whose 
left  wrist  was  bound  up  in  linen,  whose  face 
was  covered  with  scratches,  who  hired  the  cab 
t  at  the  top  of  the  Rtie  du  Temple,  and  was  set 
down  at  the  Havre  Railway-station  ;  stopping 
the  vehicle  five  times  during  the  journey,  as 
if  to  ali'^ht,  and  changing  his  mind  each 
time.  Heads  were  shaken  gravely  when  a 
red-nosed  driver  told  of  how,  inspecting  the  in- 
terior of  his  cab  after  the  sallow  man's 
departure,  he  had  found  three  cigars,  of 
which  a  fingerVbreadtli  had  scarcely  been 
smoked,  but  which  were  all  pulled  and 
gnawed  to  pieces  ;  and  how  on  the  window- 
strap  he  had  discovered  five  deep,  dull, 
brownish-red  mai'ks  like  those  of  fingers. 


Histories  were  woven  and  stmng  together 
fi-om  fragments  of  letters,  and  broken  flowei-s 
that  had  been  left  on  the  cushion,  by 
veiled  ladies;  from  old  men  with  eyes  red  ai< 
with  weeping  ;  from  boys  who  had  told  the 
cabman  to  drive  anywhere  for  three  houns 
and  had  paid  him  thrice  his  fare ;  from 
destinations  countermanded,  and  orders  to 
drive  slowly,  and  blinds  that  had  been  drawn 
down,  and  check-strings  broken.  What  but 
this :  love,  crime,  sorrow,  felicity,  were 
eliminated  from  the  seemingly  uninteresting 
proceedings  of  persons  the  driver  had 
scarcel3r  seen,  and  who  had  jum])ed  in  and 
out  of  his  carriage,  paid  their  one  franc  ten,  or 
seventy-five  centimes,  and  gone  on  their 
way,  never  to  be  seen  again  by  him  in  this 
world. 

When  the  spoons  are  to  be  counted,  the 
gratuity-halfpence  reckoned,  the  napkins 
verified,  and  the  check-balance  strncK  at 
night ;  when  the  gas  is  turned  down,  and  the 
lei^s  of  the  mahogany  tables  turned  up,  like 
those  of  lazy  dogs;  when  the  tired-cook 
emerges  from  the  lower  regions,  and, 
wiping  her  hot  face,  essays  to  forget 
that  such  things  as  chop  and  'tater 
or  steak  well  done  can  be;  when  the  last 
customer  has  vanished,  and  the  waiters 
have  their  suppers  (I  would  give  something 
to  see  a  waiter  sup),  then  you  may  be  sure 
the  tide  of  conversation  turns  on  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  past  day.  Then  you  and  I  and 
all  the  world  of  customers  are  brought  before 
the  vehmgericht  of  the  Saladin*s  Coffee- 
house. Then  our  liberality  and  our  mean- 
ness, our  habit  of  choking  over  our  soup, 
and  method  of  brewing  our  punch,  the 
handles  of  our  umbrellas,  the  cut  of  our  pale- 
tOts,  are  all  weighed,  and  noted,  and  com* 
men  ted  upon.  Moles,  and  bats,  and  deaf 
adders  that  we  are,  we  imagine  that  yonder 
man  in  the  i^'hite  neckcloth  has  neither  eyes 
to  see  nor  ears  to  hear,  and  that  he  is  con- 
tent to  bring  us  our  dinners  and  take  our 
twopences  without  further  question.  Why, 
he  knows  all  about  us.  We  sit  in  a  box  and 
talk,  as  though  we  were  in  a  padded  cham- 
ber ;  but  there  is  an  ear  of  Dionysius  by 
every  coffee-room  bell.  T^e  waiter  is  aware 
of  us.  How  we  went  into  the  City  to-day, 
and  couldn't  meet  that  party  who  is  to  cash 
the  little  bill ;  how  we  doii*t  mind  telling 
Tom,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that  Jack  is 
an  infernal  scoundrel ;  how  we  are  madly  in 
love  with  Emily;  how  we  like  coming  to  the 
Saladin  Coffee-house,  because  that  ruflianly 
Mopus  never  comes  there  (Mopus  dines  at 
the  Saladin  every  day)  ;  how  the  waiter  has 
not  the  slightest  idea  whom  we  are.  Moles 
and  bats  !  the  waiter  often  knows  our  tailoi-s, 
our  washerwomen,  and  the  exact  aniouut  of 
o\ir  incomes.  He  knows,  when  a  custo^R-r 
tells  him  that  he  has  left  his  purse  at  ho:i:c, 
and  that  he  will  settlo  that  little  matter 
next  time,  how  far  the  customer  is  trust- 
worthy.   Men  who  pass  tlie  major  portions 
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of  their  lives  in  spying  into  other  men*s 
alfairs,  thiuk  stupidly  that  their  own  actions 
are  quite  concealed  and  secret,  and  that  the 
re^t  of  the  world  is  indifferent  to  them. 
Krror.  Our  most  secret  doings,  nay,  what 
we  imagine  to  be  our  inmost  thoughts, 
are  often  the  open  talk  and  jeer  of  hundreds 
of*  people  with  whom  we  have  never  inter- 
changed a  word.  That  more  people  know 
Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows,  is,  though 
at  once  a  truism  and  a  Yulgarism,  a  profound 
and  philosophic  'axiom.  Despise  not  the 
waiter,  for  he  may  know  you  thoronghly. 
Be  careful  what  you  do  or  say,  for  there  are 
hundreils  of  machicolated  erevices  in  every 
dead  wall,  whence  spyglasses  are  pointed  at 
you;  and  the  sky  above  is  darkened  with 
little  birds,  eager  to  carry  matters  concerning 
you.  Dio  ti  vede  (Gdd  sees  thee)  they  write 
on  the  walls  in  Italy.  A  man's  own  heart 
should  tell  him  this ;  but  his  common  sense 
should  tell  him  likewise  that  men  are  also 
always  regarding  him ;  that  the  streets 
are  full  of  eyes,  the  walls  of  ears.  I  should 
like  some  self-sufficient  cheap  dandy  to  know 
how  contemptible  and  ridiculous  he  is  to 
hundreds  whom  he  thinks  admire  him ; 
how  the  secret  of  his  jewellery  is  revealed 
and  scoffed  at,  and  his  second-hand  clothes 
are  appraised,  and  his  carefully-concealed 
garret  is  notorious.  I  should  like  some  self- 
rigliteous  Pharisee  to  know  how  transparent 
and  loathsome  his  hypocrisy  is,  how  his 
t>leaginous  smile  deceives  no  one,  how  his 
secret  eozenings,  his  occult  vices  are  di- 
vulged apd  bruited  about,  how  men  shrink 
from  the  pressure  of  his  fat  clammy  hand. 
Should  I  like  everybody  to  know  how  much 
that  is  bad  and  mean  and  vile  and  con- 
temptible the  rest  of  the  world  know 
about  them,  how  poorly  they  talk  and 
think  of  their  fellows  ?  No,  it  would  be 
intolerable.  Psha !  never  mind  what  people 
say  of  you ;  or  rather,  take  you  care  that  you 
give  them  no  cause  to  speak  ill  of  you.  Then, 
if  they  persist  in  calumny,  laugh,  or  go 
bravely  out  and  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Being  myself  (or  endeavouring,  I  dare  say 

wrongfully,  to  persuade  myself  that  I  am)  of 

the  same  way  of  thinking  as  that  jovial  miller 

who  had  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 

River  Dee — caring  not  much  for  anybody,  and 

attributing  a  simihir  feeling  towards  myself 

to  the  majority  of  my  acquaintances — ^the  per- 

-  Bonal  opinion  of  the  waiter  docs  not  distress 

•   me  much  ;  and  I  am  enabled  to  concentrate 

j  all  my  inquisitive  faculties  upon  him.    Yet  I 

;   am  at  onco  at  issue  with  the  jolly  miller,  for 

■   I  care  a  great  deal  for  the  waiter.    I  want  to 

know  BO  much  about  him.    Why  his  name  in 

England  is  never  Christopher,  Francis  (the 

last  waiter  by  that  name  dates  from  Henry 

the  Fourth's  time),  Frederick,  or  Eugene; 

and  why,  in*  France,  he   should   never  bo 

John  or  Thomas,    but  Alphonso,  Antoine, 

Aiiguste  ?    An  English  waiting  Anthonv  or 

Augustus  would  be  unbearable.    How  about 


the  waiter's  home,  too, — ^how  about  his  wife, 
his  children?  Do  they  wear  white  neck- 
clotlis,  and  carry  napkins  over  their  arms  ? 
Do  they  ever  play  at  waiters  ?  I  know  the 
undertaker's  children  play  at  funerals  ;  the 
entire  nation  of  French  children  play  at 
soldiers  ;  I  have  seen  children  play  at  ships, 
at  school ;  I  have  been  told,  thougli  I  do  not 
credit  it,  that  brokera'  children  play  at  dis- 
training for  rent ;  but  do  the  infant  Johns 
and  Charleses  play  at  Yea'r,  and  Coming? 
Do  they  imitate  in  their  baby  manner  the 
footstep  swift  but  ste.ilthy  ? — the  waiters* 
wonderful  lingering  about  a  table,  as  if 
something  were  wanted  when  nothing  is 
wanted,  and  which  prompts  you  at  last  to 
order  in  desperation  something  you  do  not 
I  want  ?  the  whisking  away  of  crumbs,  the 
mystic  rubbing  of  the  hands,  the  sudden 
appearance,  as  if  from  a  stage  shooting-trap, 
in  unexpected  places!  the  banalities  of 
waitorial  conversation  about  the  weather; 
the  long  time  that  has  elapsed  since  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ;  and  the 
ffentleman  in  the  left-hand  corner  box,  who 
drank  three  bottles  of  port  every  night, 
regular,  for  thirty  years,  always  gave  the 
waiter  ninepence  when  he  went  away ;  and, 
dying  worth  a  mint  of  money,  left  it  to  a 
"  horscspittle." 

But  a  graver  question  is  evoked  by  this. 
Is  waiting  an  art  and  mystery  ?  Have  young 
waiters  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  it,  as  to 
other  crafts,  or  is  it  self-taught,  spontauconsly 
acquired  I  I  incline  to  the  latter  solution. 
A  young  waiter — a  boy  waiter,  I  mean— is 
simply  a  young  bear  that  no  amount  of  lick- 
ing will  bring  into  shape.  I  can  vecal  now  a 
horrible  eidolon  of  a  young  cub  of  a  boy 
waiter  who  officiated  in  a  Westmoreland  inn. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  atrocious  red  head, 
his  mottled  face  (something  like  the  tablets 
of  compressed  vegetable  soup),  his  flap- 
pin<j  ears,  the  huge  encircling  collar  that 
made  his  head  look  like  an  ugly  bowpot,  the 
fixed  grin,  half-idiotic  half-sardonic,  that 
distorted  his  grished  mouth.  He  was  a  very 
Briareus  of  left  hirnds  ;  he  stamped  on  your 
corns  in  handing  you  the  salt ;  he  spilt 
gravy  over  your  linen  ;  he  never  came  when 
he  was  wanted ;  he  knew  nothing,  neither 
the  day  of  the  month,  nor  the  naiue  of  the 
next  house,  nor  the  time  for  the  train  to 
start.  He  fought  with  the  boots,  and  had 
his  ears  boxed  by  the  cook,  an«l  whenever 
you  entered  your  bedroom  you  were  sure  to 
find  him  there,  contemplating  your  port- 
manteau or  your  dressing-case  with  the  same 
horrible  grin.  I  have  met  scores  of  these 
oaves,  miscalled  waiters,  in  my  travels.  A 
little  girl,  now,  can  wait  with  exquisite  neat- 
ness and  dextarity.  Siie  grows  up  at  last 
into  neat-handed  Phillis,  with  the  smile,  the 
ringlets,  and  the  ribbons,  who  waits  on  you 
in  pleasant  country-^town  inns ;  but  of  the 
young  waiter  my  fixed  impression  is  that  he 
grows  up  a  young  carter,  or  a  young  navi- 
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.tor,  or  a  young  hippopotamoa— whicli  he  ia. 

bu  cau  traiu  tlie  ooy  you  have  in  chambers 
to  wait  decently  at  table,  because  you  can 
throw  books  and  clothes-brushes  at  him,  aud 
stand  over  Iiim  with  a  bootjack  while  he  lays 
the  cloth  ;  but  what  good  ever  came  out  of  a 
boy  in  buttons,  a  footpage,  in  the  waiting  line  ? 
Ho  breaks  the  crockery,  he  ruins  the  table- 
cloth ;  his  fingers  are  in  every  made  dish, 
and  in  every  jam-tart ;  and  he  very  fre- 
quently runs  off,  buttons  and  all,  taking 
with  liim  the  silver  spoons  aud  any  incou- 
aidered  tiities  in  the  way  of  clothes  or  loose 
cash  that  he  can  lay  his  awkward  hands 
upon.  Do  these  hobbedehoys  ever  become 
waiters  i  It  cannot  be  so.  Nor  do  I  believe 
in  the  exiHlenee  of  any  training-school  for 
these  Bervitors.  I  never  heard  of  such  an 
educational  institution,  where  the  tie  of  the 
ncckclutl),  and  the  twist  of  the  side-curl  were 
taught ;  where  lessons  were  given  in  the  art 
of  plate-cari7ing,  beer  out-pouring,  or  table- 
laying  ;  or  where  sucking  waiters  received 
iustruciion  in  that  mysterious  system  of 
arithmetic  —  not,  decidedly,  according  to 
Cocker,  but  pursuant  to  the  directions  of 
some  tavern  Walkiugame,  in  whose  problems 
fourteen  pence  become  one-and-fourpence, 
and  tweuty  })ence  one-and-tenpcuce. 

Whence,  then,  do  waiters  come  1  My 
theory  is,  tliat  the  grub  or  chrysalis  state  of 
the  waiter  is  that  anomalous  being  known  as 
the  "young  man."  The  young  man,  mostly 
with  long,  lank  hair,  mul  in  de8i)erately 
thrcailbare  black  clothes,  who  is  always  in 
want  of  emjiloyment ;  who  is  continually 
calling  on  you  at  break tiist  time,  to  beg  you  to 
get  him  "something  to  do;"  who  is  willing 
to  lio  anything ;  but  who,  on  being  put 
tliroufrh  a  viva  voce  examination  as  to  his 
cai»al»iliti(.'9,  in  generally  found  unable  to  do 
auytl.iiig.  If  you  suggest  coj)}iig,  you  find 
that  he  has  not  ]»aid  much  attention  to  his 
hanil\viitini(;  indeed, his  CiUligraphy  suggests 
not  hi]. g  half  so  much  as  the  skating  of  an 
iiitoxio:ite«l  sweep  over  a  sheet  of  ice.  If 
you  rocoumund  emigration,  ten  to  one  the 
'•  yoini'^  man"  has  already  made  a  voyage  to 
Pui  t  riiilip  or  Natal,  and  found  it "  didn't  suit 
him."  You  ask  him  whether  he  has  been 
brought  \i]>  to  any  trade,  aud  he  answers 
radiant  ly  that  he  has  served  part  of  his  time  as 
a  luu.sic-Bunih,  and  is  inunediatcly  clamorous 
for  emplovment  in  that  line,  looking  quite  re- 
]>roaohiuliy  ui»<)n  you  if  you  do  not  set  him  at 
once  to  work  in  hammering  trombones  and 
for«^ing  triaii;,'k3.  Your  friends  aud  relatives 
in  the  country  are  cmbarriiasingly  adilicted  to 
8on«lin;^  you  young  men  of  this  description. 
1  rcnieniluT  one  wlto  brought  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  in  which  the  writer  modestly 
threw  out  a  hint  that  I  might  ])erhaps  find 
an  opening  on  tlie  press  for  young  Noseworthy 
— which  was  the  young  man's  name.    I  have 


a  panacea  fi^r  ridding  myself  of  these  young 
men.  I  give  them  a  letter  to  the  stage- 
manager  of  Kome  theatre  royal,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  an  engagement  in  the  noble 
cor|is  of  f«u|.er8 ;  ami  young  Nose  worthy 
either  subsides  into  a  peaceable  crusader, 
pea<}ant,  Italian  noble,  or  halberdier,  or  else 
he  is  60  rebuifetl  and  browbeaten,  and  oi'dered 
off,  and  hustled  at  stage-doors,  and  by  the 
janitors  thereof,  that  his  nose  is  quite  put  out 
of  joint,  his  spirit  broken,  and  ho  troubles 
me  no  more.  All,  however,  do  not  enjoy  the 
possession  of  such  a  young  man's  l>esc  safety- 
valve  ;  and  even  I  have  found  the  experi- 
ment fiiil  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  the  younir 
man,  unsuccessful  as  a  super,  having  ciillod 
on  me  thirteen  mornings  ruuniug,  to  teil  me 
that  he  has  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Bockstuue. 
One  Phillips  haunted  me  in  this  manner  ior 
mouths,  lie  knew  the  outside  of  every 
theatre  in  London.  He  used  to  a])pear  at  my 
Uidside  in  tlie  morning  with  my  shaving 
water.  He  came  at  last  to  criticise  the  per- 
formances— from  the  playbills — :in>l  attjiiweti, 
at  last,  such  a  pitch  of  depravity  as  to  nak 
for  theatrical  orders.  Uy  this,  however,  he 
at  once  assumed  a  hostile  position,  siuking 
from  the  comparatively  harmless  3^oung  niau 
into  the  noxious  and  abhorred  onler-hu titer, 
and,  as  my  mode  of  dealing  with  tliat  horrible 
plague  ia  very  sharp  and  siK^c.ly,  I'hiUip.^ 
very  soon  saw  the  last  of  my  door-mat,  ami 
was  at  liberty  thenceforth  to  contemplate  the 
outside  of  my  street-door — inside  thereof,  he 
never  passed  more.  The  young  man  lodges  at  a 
cotTce-shop,  and  is  always  looking,  into  Mr. 
Ackerman's  and  Mr.  Graves^s  winduwa. 
Sometimes  he  is  advertised  for  to  cume  fur- 
ward  and  give  testimony  to  an  unprijvoked 
assault  upon  an  elderly  gentleman  of  wJiich 
he  has  been  a  witness.  How  long  he  rem.-iina 
in  this  transition  stite  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
,  he  suddenly  casts  his  skin,  aud  st-uts  up  a 
!  full-blown  butterflv  of  a  waiter.  This  is,  of 
\  course,  but  speculation  ;  but  I  think  it  U 
j  true.  Either  he  does  this,  or  he  enlists — no ; 
I  he  is  too  weak  in  the  logs  for  that— -or  he 
becomes  a  mute. 

Wherever  and  however  he  picks  up  his 

education    you    find    the    waiter    in    the 

possession    of  many  accomplishments.    He 

can  always   read  and  write  passably.  .  He 

knows  the  railway  time-bill  by  art ;  he  Ims 

a  prodigious  memory  ;  he  balances  plates  auJ 

dlslus  with  the  agility  of  a  juggler  ;  aud  if 

,  his  rhetoric  be  not  classical,  it  is  dt  least  fluent 

'  and  hUotained.     Finally,  I  may  observe,  that 

j  there  arc  three  classes  of  waiter  types,  each 

j)oshessing     special     characteristics — putty- 

,  laced  waiters,  who  are  servile  aud  fawning  ; 

,  whi>kered  waiters,  who  are  tall,  solemn,  and 

generally   rise   into    landlords ;    b.-Udluaded 

waitt-ra  who  are  patrouisingiy  friendly,  aud 

I  excellent  judges  of  wine. 
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LAW  AND  ORDER. 


Said  Lord  Bacon, "  So  great  is  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  statutes,  so  often  do  those 
statutes  ci*03s  each  other,  and  so  intricate  are 
they,  that  the  certainty  of  the  law  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  heap.**  Lord  Bacon  said  this  when 
the  number  of  our  public  statutes  was  two 
thousand  one  hundrea  and  seventy-one.  Thus, 
the  pi-ofouiideat  brain  that  ever  a  wig  covered, 

Eronouuced  itself  to  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  a 
iw  constructed  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  disjointed  statutes.  From 
his  day  to  our  own,  the  maze  has  been  inces- 
santly in  progress  of  enlargement.  New 
laws  are  hung  on  to  the  outskirts  of  the  rest, 
faster  than  new  streets  on  the  outskii*ta  of 
this  our  nietroi>oli8 ;  new  legal  neighbour- 
hoods spring  up,  new  streets  of  law  are 
pushed  through  the  heart  of  old  established 
legislation,  and  all  this  legal  building  and 
improvement  still  goes  on  with  little  or  no 
carting  away  of  the  old  building  materials 
and  other  rubbish.  We  have  actually  made 
simple  addition  to  the  statutes  since  her 
Majesty's  happy  accession,  of  a  number 
actually  greater  than  the  whole  sum  known 
in  Bacons  time.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  public  acts  were  passed  only  in  the  very 
last  session  of  parliament.  The  present 
number  of  our  statutes — leaving  private  bills 
and  Scotch  law  out  of  calculation — is  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety,  which  are  inscribed  in  five-and-fifty 
volumes  upon  somewhere  about  fifty  thousand 
pages.  If,  therefore,  two  thousand  statutes 
perplexed  Bacon,  what  sort  of  a  legal  genius 
must  he  be,  who  can  feel  easv  with  eighteen 
thousand  on  his  mind  ?  It  is  manifest  that 
in  these  law-making  days  it  should  need  nine 
Bacons  to  make  one  Judge. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Bacon's  time,  and  hear 
what,  on  the  prompting  of  that  wise  man, 
James  the  F'lr^t  said  to  his  parliament: 
"There  be  in  the  common  law  divers contrai*y 
reports  and  precedents  ;  and  this  corruption 
doth  likewise  concern  the  statutes  and  acts  of 
parliament,  in  respect  that  there  are  divers 
cross  and  culling  statutes,  and  some  so  penned 
as  they  tuay  be  taken  in  divers,  yea  contrary 
senses ;  and  therefore  would  I  wish  both 
those  statutes  and  reports,  as  well  in  the 
parliament  as  common  law,  to  be  at  once 
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maturely  reviewed  and  reconciled ;  and  that 
not  only  all  contrarieties  should  be  scraped 
out  of  our  books,  but  even  that  such  penal 
statutes  as  were  made  but  for  the  use  of  the 
time  which  do  not  agree  with  the  condition 
of  this  our  time,  ou^ht  likewise  to  be  left  out 
of  our  books.  And  this  reformation  might, 
methinks,  be  made  a  worthy  work,  and  well 
deserves  a  parliament  to  be  sat  of  purpose  for 
doing  it." 

To  this  day  we  are  still  asking  for  this 
mature  revision  and  reconciliation  ;  while  we 
add  heap  to  heap  confusedly,  and  mingle 
living  laws  with  dead.  There  are  on  tlie 
books  ten  thousand  dead  statutes  for  England 
alone,  relating  to  subjects  as  vain  as  the 
carryine  of  coals  to  Newcastle.  **  The  living 
die  m  the  arms  of  the  dead,'*  said  Bacon ; 
and  we  are  at  this  day  only  echoing  his  warn- 
ing. We  labour  under  written  and  unwritten 
law,  common  law  and  customs,  and  distinct 
systems  of  legislation  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  to  say  nothing  of  special  laws  or 
privileges  for  such  other  of  the  British  isles 
as  Jersey  or  the  Isle  of  Man.  Before  the 
Union,  there  were  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  statutes  peculiar  to 
Ireland  ;  and  thirteen  hundred  have  been 
added  since.  To  administer  these  laws,  we 
have  courts  with  machinery  so  defective  that 
the^  not  only  delay  justice,  but  sometimes 
decide  unjustly;  and,  to  remedy  that  evil, 
we  have  another  tribunal  for  the  restraining 
of  the  first,  and  maintaining  the  balance  of 
equity  by  means  of  a  machinery  most  cum- 
brous and  iniquitous  of  all.  Not  satisfied 
with  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the  country 
has,  for  the  administration  of  its  justice,  three 
sets  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  acting  on  a  third 
set  of  principles,  and  so  contrived  that  tliey 
may  all  be  brought  into  judgment  on  the 
same  case  at  the  same  time,  and  arrive  each 
at  its  own  distinct  and  different  conclusion. 
These  ecclesiastical  laws  are,  moreover,  so 
exquisitely  contrived  that  even  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  once  caught  by  a  finger,  may 
— as  has  just  happened— be  dragged,  against 
his  will,  into  a  life-lonff  litigation,  and  be 
forced  to  spend  thousands  of  pounds  upon  a 
suit  for  the  object  of  which  he  cares  much 
less  than  a  farthing.  Finally — there  is  a 
great  deal  more,  but  time  and  matter  press 
us  to  be  quick — finally,  there  \a  Ui^  Viv^^s^. 
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tribunal  in  the  land,  the  House  of  LorcU, '  property.     A  bill  ori^iuated  by  one  conimia- 
with  its  appellate  jurisdiction.    Before  this  sion  placed  the    H nutation   of  payment   ia 


last  resort  —  in  the  usual  shape  of  two  or 
three  (sometimes  in  the  shape  of  only  two) 
old  gentlemen  who  differ  in  opinion^the 
opiu  ion  of  the  other  regular,  professional  j  udges 
may  be  brought  for  trial.  On  the  woolsack, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  as  an  equity  judge, 
is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  common  law, 
is  at  liberty,  with  the  help  of  a  superannuated 
friend,  to  unsettle  and  reverse  the  decision, 
say  of  the  fifteen  common  law  judges  ;  who 
consider  themselves  to  have  already  settled 
the  case  in  question. 

Every  Briton  knows  how  the  laws  are 
made ;  which,  after  they  are  made,  have  to 
be  thus  administered.  Governments  have 
ideas,  and  private  members  have  ideas.  Bills 
are  brougnt  in  by  private  members  upon 
special  subjects  with  a  pardonable,  indeed, 
usually  with  an  inevitable,  ignorance  of  the 
previous  history  of  legislation  on  those  sub- 
lects.  Government  thinks  it  prejudicial  to  its 
mterests  to  refuse  leave  to  introduce  such  bills ; 
and  they  are  introduced.  Amendments  are 
proposed  wherewith  to  trip  them  up,  and  so 
they  scramble  through  tne  session ;  some 
passing  and  some  passmg  away  ;  the  greater 
number  living  till  they  perish  in  the  general 
massacre  of  bills,  which  is  the  catastrophe 
of  every  legislative  season. 

How  freely,  even  in  spite  of  yearly  mas- 
sacres, the  crop  of  legislation  spring  another 
figure  or  two  will  suggest.    On  the  subject 


case  of  arrears  of  rent,  at  six  years ;  a 
bill  originated  by  the  other  commis^on 
placed  it  at  twenty  years  ;  both  bills  be-' 
came  law,  and  much  litigation  followed,  to 
determine  which  law  was  the  one  to  be' 
obeyed.  Here,  and  in  a  hundred  like  cases, 
we  have — as  our  chief  labourer  for  law 
reform,  Lord  Brougham,  has  said — **  the  legis- 
lature in  the  aspect — not  of  a  doating  person 
who  forgets  in  old  age  recent  events, — not 
recoUectmg  one  day  or  one  hour  what  he  had 
said  the  day  or  the  hour  before ;  but  of  one 
who,  being  in  the  very  last  stage  of  mental 
imbecility,  forgets  at  the  close  of  a  sentence 
what  he  had  said  at  its  commencement.** 
Even  where  there  is  no  direct  conflict  of 
meaning,  there  are  great  and  numerous 
obscurities  of  style ;  and,  let  us  judge  how 
much  uncertainty  arises  out  of  those  from 
the  confusion  which  arose  out  of  so  simfAe 
a  thing  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  may  **  in 
acts  of  parliament ;  upon  which  it  was  ques- 
tioned, whether  it  gave  power  and  required 
such  power  to  be  used,  or  gave  power 
which  mi^ht  be  used,  or  be  suffered  to  lie  dor- 
mant, at  discretion. 

In  this  nice  splitting  of  distinctions— a 
right  strictness  unduly  strained — lies  the 
main  obstacle  to  our  exchan|;;e  of  the  huge, 
undigested  lump  of  English  law  for  anything 
approaching  to  the  simple  clearness  of  the 
CodeNapol6on.   We  need  a  code  of  law.   The 


of  the  (j^ualification  and  election  of  a  member  \  famous  code  of  Justinian  was  perfected  in  le» 
of  parliament,  there  exist  one  hundred  and !  than  four  years ;  fourteen  months  of  which 
eighty-five  acts.  On  the  subject  of  Poor  Law  I  were  spent  in  winnowing  the  grain  out  of  the 
there  are,  in  the  statute-book,  one  hundred  legal  chaff  accumulated  in  a  thousand  yeara. 


and  twenty  acts.  Upon  the  matter  of  stamps, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  acts. 
Upon  the   subject  of  excise,   one    himdred 


Trebonian,  aided  by  a  staff  of  seventeen 
lawyers,  in  three  years  reduced  three  million 
sentences  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ; 


ami  twenty.  One  act  ought  to  suffice  for !  so  perfecting  the  pandects  and  institutes.  For 
eiicli  of  these  matters  ;  yet  the  statutes  still  |  the  framing  of  the  Code  Napol^  a  commis- 
iuclude  four  or  five  thousand  pages  of  dead  I  sion  of  jurists  was  appointed  on  the  twelfth 
revenue   law.      Even    the    law    concerning '  of  August  in   the    year    eighteen  hundred. 


sheriffs  and  their  officers,  is  published  in 
no  less  than  fifty-fiva  separate  acts  of  par- 
liament. The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  judge  and  counsel,  when  they  exercise 
their  wits  on  any  case,  must  either  put 
faith  in  a  fallible  digest  or  manual  made  by 
a  private  lawyer — ^if  by  chance  that  contains 
the  information  wanted — or  they  must  go 
through  the  wliole  of  the  statutes  from 
Magna  Charta  to  the  present  day  ;  and,  with 
the  help  of  an  imperfect  index,  tiud  the  bit 
of  statute  they  require,  as  well  as  make 
sure  that  it  has  not  been  affected  or  modi- 
fied by  any  other  bit  of  statute  bearing 
later  date.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  also 
contradictions  in  abundance.  Public  and 
general  provisions  of  all  sorts,  often  conflict- 
ing in  their  principles,  are  slipped  into  local 
acts. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  appointed  two 
commissions  ;  one  to  inquire  into  the  common 
law;  the  other  to  inquire  into  the  law  of  real 


In  four  months  it  delivered  its  report, 
which  was  then  opened  to  criticism.  The 
council  of  state  afterwards  completed  the 
discussion  of  it  in  one  hundred  and  two 
sittings. 

It  was  recommended  chiefly  to  Napoleon 
by  the  law  of  inheritance,  which  broke  up 
property;  and,  leaving  him  the  right  of 
founding  a  small  number  of  great  fortunes 
round  his  throne,  destroyed  the  worluly 
power  of  men  who  were  .not  the  creatures  of 
his  empire.  That  he  held  by  the  code  for 
this  reason,  and  for  this  reason  desired  its 
introiluction  in  all  subjugated  states,  he 
avowed  more  than  once  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically in  his  letters  to  his  brother 
Josepli.  This  being  its  reconimendatiou  to  the 
despot,  to  the  people  it  recommended  itself 
strongly  also,  as  a  simple  and  plain  axle  of 
civil  justice;  and,  for  the  sake  of  that,  most 
nations  which  have  once  received  it,  have  lield 
by  it  gladly  and  firmly.    Is  it  said  that  there 
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are  famous  instancefl  of  codes  pnt  in  the  place 
of  complex  law  by  despots;  that  it  is  oot 
possible  to  effect  any  like  change  in  the  case 
of  a  self-goyeminff  community  1  There  is,  to 
reassure  ns,  the  New  York  codification  of  the 
statute  law  ;  by  which  it  is  reduced  into  the 
limits  of  three  volumes,  out  of  which  codifi- 
cation no  difficulty  at  idl  has  sprung.  There 
is  also  the  code  of  Louisiana. 

But  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  prospect 
of  an  English  code  of  statute  law  is,  m  these 
days,  very  remote.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  during  the  last  thirty  years  by  our  best 
lawyers  to  condense  our  mass  of  law,  and, 
whenever  the  efforts  have  assumed  the  form 
of  code-making,  there  has  been  a  spell  that 
bound  them  fiut  A  crinunal  bill — ^which  was 
a  first  attempt  at  a  criminal  code — ^was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  four  years 
ago,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee.  At  the 
outset,  the  terms  used  in  it  had  to  be  defined ; 
and  the  select  committee-— which  included  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  four  law-lords  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor — ^met 
eleven  times,  consulted  for  five  or  six  hours 
every  time,  and  finally  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  **  malice  afore- 
thoughv  ."wilfully,"  and  the  like,  in  des- 
pair. At  this  rate,  how  long  would  it  take 
to  reduce  thousands  of  statutes  to  a  single 
code? 

In  this  state  of  the  question,  the  proposal 
made  is  to  avoid  occasion  for  debate,  by 
postponing  the  effort  to  recast  the  laws, — to 
unsay  them  and  say  them  again, — but  to 
be  satisfied  with  weeding  out  of  them  every 
dead  part,  fusing  together  iterations,  and 
combining  carefuUy  into  a  single  statute  all 
the  scattered  sentences  relating  to  a  single 
sabject. 

As  we  have  said,  on  the  subject  of 
revenue  only,  five  or  six  volumes  of  statutes 
may,  at  a  single  throw,  be  tossed  away ;  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acts  on  the  con- 
stitution and  privueges  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  digested  into  one. 
Over  such  consolidation  of  the  laws — if  it 
were  founded  upon  the  pruning  and  collection 
of  men  able  enough  to  be  trusted— very  little 
hreath  of  controversy  need  be  wasted  ;  and, 
when  that  work  is  finished — ^when  the  fifty 
thousand  pages  of  law  have,  by  a  strict,  legal, 
and  literary  pruning,  been  reduced  to  five 
thousand  or  ten  thousand — it  will  be  easier,  by 
'■  the  subtlest  process  of  digestion,  to  produce  a 
!  code  that  shall  be  creditable  to  us  as  a  civi- 
lised community. 
I  There  have  been  several  efforts  made  with 
I  various  success  in  the  way  of  law  amendment. 
Tliirty  years  ago,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  three 
statutes,  consolidated  a  large  mass  of  the  old 
criminal  law.  Five  years  afterwards.  Lord 
Melbourne  consolidated  the  whole  law  re- 
lating to  offences  against  the  person.  The 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  procured  the 


passing  of  a  law  which  brought  together  all 
the  regulations  scattered  among  many  local 
acts  with  reference  to  notices  of  action, 
statutes  of  limitation,  and  double  and  treble 
costs.  Better  still  in  the  way  of  superseding 
old,  bad  law,  with  better ;  two  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment— ^the  act  which  established  County 
Courts  and  that  which  regulated  a  fresh 
Conmion  Law  Procedure,  for  which  we  have 
Mr.  Baron  Martin,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Willes  to  thank — have 
saved  a  million  a-year  to  the  law-needing 
part  of  the  community. 

So  much  out  of  two  simplifications  only. 
What  would  we  save  if  we  could  have, 
in  England,  any  court  resembling  that  in 
f  Vance  and  other  continental  countries,  before 
which  litigants  can  have  their  causes  heard 
previous  to  trial^byan  impartial  and  prac- 
tised man  able  to  give  them  proper  counsel? 
In  some  countries,  where  such  counsel  exists, 
four-fifths  of  the  causes  that  arise  are 
quashed  by  a  snnmiary  and  wholesome  re- 
concilement ;  the  eyes  of  the  litigants  having 
been  opened  by  a  trustworthy  and  impartiid 
umpire,  all  the  heart-burning  an<^  demo- 
ralisation of  the  law-suit  is,  in  four  cases 
out  of  five,  avoided.  In  France,  there  are 
settled  in  this  manner  three  causes  out  of 
four.  However,  let  us  not  hope  anything 
too  wild  in  the  way  of  British  law.  It 
will  be  time  enough  for  our  great  grand- 
children to  dream  of  getting  anythmg  so 
sensible  as  courts  like  these.  We  go  back 
to  the  much  quieter  topics  of  consolidation 
and  reform. 

For  it  should  be  known  that  upon  these 
topics  we  have  encouragement  to  speak ;  inas- 
much as  they  have  been  frequently  discussed 
during  the  present  session  of  parliament. 
We  have  le^l  authority  for  what  we  state. 
Beforms  suggested  by  Lord  Brougham 
eight-and-tweuty  years  ago,  and  declared 
visionary  then,  have  since  been  adopted, 
one  by  one,  each  one  generally  after  the 
iterated  impulse  of  suggestion,  year  by 
year.  Good  deeds  are  always  long  a-doing 
in  our  legislature.  The  question  of  County 
Courts  was  under  consideration  for  not  less 
than  half  a  century.  The  Charitable  Trusts 
Bill,  though,  one  might  think,  of  very  mani- 
fest use  and  justice,  was  under  consideration 
thirty  years.  It  took  Lonl  Brougham  six 
years  and  a  half  to  get  acceptance  for  the  law 
which  allows  parties  to  a  suit  to  tell  the 
court  themselves  what  they  are  fighting 
over  ;  it  took  the  same  law  reformer  ten  ye:im 
to  pass  his  bill  for  abolishing  the  Master^s 
Oihce.  When,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  Lord  Brougham,  being  Chan- 
cellor, issued  a  commission  to  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  statute  law,  the  report  of 
that  commission  obtained  no  serious  and 
practical  attention  from  the  legislature. 
Only  three  years  ago  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor proposed  a  step  towards  consolidation 
of  the  statute  law.   That  has  not  been  taketv  \ 
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andp  a  ^ciu*  afljerwards,  the  commissi  on  was 
ap|K>u;ted  which  now  aita^  ami  out  of  wbicli 
cainea  Sir  FiUroy  Kellj,  ah  an  i  nek  pen  J- 
ant  member,  hacked  hj  the  coramiisirm, 
though  not  representing  it,  wid  bohily  oiXem 
— if  the  legislature  will  but  second  him— to 
deal  with  the  whole  subject  by  groups, 
Eud  procure,  with  the  best  legal  aid,  a  com- 
plete consolidation  of  sttiUit**  law  in  less  than 
two  years*  time,  "  I  declare/*  aaid  the 
chivalrous  knight — member  for  either  Suffolk 
or  La  Maijctia— at  the  close  of  his  oratioii, 
pi^mifling  help  to  n a  all  ;  **  I  declare,  delibe- 
rately and  unreaerveulyj  that  such  is  the 
present  state  of  our  law  and  legiaUtion— so 
much  has  been  done,  and  so  many  persons 
are  oompeteitt  to  do  all  that  yet  remains  to 
be  done — that  I  do  not  know  why  a  single 
grieirance  in  the  admiiiijitratioit  of  the  law  of 
England  should  be  permitted  to  coDtlnne  un- 
redressed." The  honoui-alile  Lonae,  we  fear, 
will  let  him  feel  the  reason  why.  In  the 
meaniime-,  he  is  allowed  to  begin  by  laying 
on  the  table  two  Ulbi  i  one  coudoli dating  the 
law  of  offences  b gainst  the  peraooj  which 
diminishes  the  statute  books  by  one  thousand 
pages  ;  the  other  hringing  into  one  act,  ail 
that  baa  been  oi'dsuued  cancerniuff  promissory 
notes  and  hills  of  eiclu^uge  :  tiius  cancelling 
thirteen  or  fourteen  fiLatutea,  and  getting  rid 
of  some  four  or  five  hundred  pages  of  the 
interminable  statute  book* 

We  have  been  promised  also  by  the  present 
government  through  its  solicitor-general, 
not  merely  a  meiiaure  for  the  extinction  of 
the  testamentary  juriadietion  of  the  ecclcsiaa- 
tical  courts^  but  a  series  of  measures  having 
for  object,  the  utter  abolitiou  of  all  theae 
tribunals.  Th«  public  will  be  verygratefuJ 
for  such  meaaures— when  it  gets  them  ;  but 
there  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  a  remark- 
able  tenacity  of  life.  They  were  con<leiiineJ 
by  a  cominissioti  twenty  years  ago  ;  by  subse- 
quent commissions  and  committees,  and  they 
have  been  exposed,  during  the  whole  time,  to 
a  strong  battery  of  public  execration.  Never- 
theless, fifteen  successive  bills  have  been  in* 
troduced  for  the  purpoae  of  removing  the 
jurifdiL-tion  of  these  rotten  and  scanduloua 
estftbllsliments  to  other  courts,  and  all  have 
ftule  [1  *  T!  I  e  re  th  ey  s  li  II  re  main — t  h  ree  h  undred 
and  seventy-two  ect^le&i^istical  courts,  in  the 
whole — with  old  men,  bojs,  women,  ftiends 
of  anr  right  reverend  patron^  picking  up  rich 
criimlis  in  them.  They  toes  people  from  one 
to  another.  An  executor  having  taken  out 
the  probiite  of  a  will  in  one  court's  juris- 
diction, if  there  be  only  five  pounds'  worth 
of  properly  found  in  another  jurisdiction, 
must  take  out  another  probate;  after  that, 
property  may  be  found  m  another  province, 
which  will  rcijuirij  the  taking  out  of  a  pro- 
hate  from  the  other  archbishop  j  and,  after 
all,  uo  Bueh  probata  is  good  for  Scotland  or 
for  Tfelimd.  There  are  pickings  here  and 
pickings  there ;  references  to  Chancery 
where  tliefc  is  r^l  property  in  question,  and 


often  reference  to  common  law  in  the  form. 
of  triids  for  issues^  to  prove  facts.  Eatatcfl 
are  sometimes  swallowed  up ;  nephews,  and 
nearer  or  more  distant  relatives  of  bitihopi 
and  archbishops,  receive  thousands  upon 
thousands  as  the  fniit  of  business  so  trana- 
acted,  or  for  taking  care  of  wills  in  ofticea 
like  those  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter* 
bury,  which  are  not  fire-proof,  and  are  situ  a  ted 
next  door  to  a  chandler  s  shop.  What  need 
we  say  of  the  properly  qualification  for  di  vorca 
— of  the  procedure  in  case  of  acaudak  in  the 
church  ?  Why  should  we  wiah  it  to  put 
scandal  down  by  this  iurisdiction,  while  th« 
court  itself  stands  before  the  country  as  the 
chief  of  scandals  ?  They  do  without  it  very 
well  in  Scotland;  where,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  th©  eeeksiaatical  courts'  jmisthetion 
has  been  transferred  to  the  sherili*'  coojt. 
They  do  without  them  everywhere  else  in 
Europe  or  America.  Keverthelesa,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  can  do  without  them 
here  ;  in  other  words,  whether  those  who 
batten  and  fatten  on  such  abuaea  can  do 
without  their  inordinate  fees  and  enormous 
salariea. 

But  one  touch  more  is  needed  to  complete 
this  rough  sketch  of  the  union  between  law 
and  oi'der  on  our  statute-book*  ami  reeorda 
Of  the  legislfktion  thus  conducted  uo  projier 
accounts  are  kept.  We  have,  indeed,  some 
consolifiation  of  the  criminal  law,  and  aome 
effort  to  suj>ply  annually  criminal  statistics. 
But  while  in  France  the  whole  relation  of 
crinje  to  the  population  is  set  forth  by  tables 
of  the  results  of  accusaHous  and  decbiouB, 
carefully  recorded,  we  have  no  returns  what- 
ever from  our  civil  courts ;  none  wiih  regard 
to  the  common  law,  and  none  from  any  of 
the  courts  of  equity.  Ev^en  the  returns  we 
have  are  almost  useleaa.  To  save  trouble 
and  expense,  columns  of  information  as  to 
the  age  of  each  person  and  the  degrea  of 
his  infonnation  were  omitted  ;  then,  to  save 
a  few  more  lialfi»ence  out  of  sense  widle 
throwing  away  thouaauda  Ufvon  folly,  we  left 
oif  recording  even  so  much  aa  aex.  Of  course, 
aa  we  never  attempted  to  provide  means  of 
comparing  the  number  of  offences  nvhh.  the 
number  of  convictions,  or  the  number  of 
either  with  the  population  of  any  district  ia 
which  they  oecurred,  much  information  was 
not  to  he  got  out  of  the  tables  even  before 
curtailments  were  attempted.  Indeed,  they 
ai-e  positively  deceptive*  We  happen  to  btt^*B 
discovered,  through  the  complex  machinery 
of  a  parliamentary  commission,  that  between 
the  years  eiijhteen  hundred  and  six  and 
eigiiteen  bujulred  and  twenty-six  the  number 
of  forgeries  committed  in  this  country  was 
diminished  by  one-half.  The  criminal  returtw, 
which  record — n  ot  offences  but  con  vie  tiona  only 
— ^represent the  frequency  of  thecrina'  as  having 
within  the  same  years  doubled.  We  have  no 
record  of  results  at  all,  even  in  criminal  casea^ 
that  throw  light  on  questions  of  transporta- 
tion,  penal  servitude,  or  ticketa^fdeave.   Our 


lawB,  in  short,  are  so  translucent  and  so 
simple  And  so  orderly,  that  we  need  carry  no 
light  at  all  in  travelling  among  them ! 


MALINES. 

I  AX  at  Malines,  on  the  Dyle,  in  Belgium, 
and  the  first  person  I  meet  is  a  placid  watery- 
faced  man,  rolliug  a  bandbox  on  a  wheel- 
barrow. Any  one  remaining  ten  years  in  the 
'country  could  hardly  find  a  trait  of  national 
manners  more  characteristic.  Our  honest 
neighbours  seem  to  have  taken  for  their  motto 
the  sensible  device  of  Jehan  leMaire— depeu 
assez,  enough  with  little— and  they  sturdily 
abide  by  the  pithy  maxim  in  all  their  con- 
cerns. Roving  on  a  little  farther,  with  a 
leathern  bag  in  one  hand  and  an  umbrella  (to 
keep  up  appearances)  in  the  other,  I  meet  a 
marriage  procession.  A  pleasanter  scene  of 
quiet  comedy  than  that  presented  by  the  six 
people  which  form  it  never  stood  out  from 
the  page  of  Cervantes  or  Le  iSage.  The 
bridegroom,  a  bumpkin,  is  drawing  at  a  black 
untractable  ci«ir,  unaware  that  its  tire  is  ex- 
tinct, and  shyly  looking  away  from  his  wife ; 
he  stares  uneasily  at  his  large  awkward  hands 
in  Uieir  wedding  gloves,  and  spreads  his 
fingers  rigidly  out  fanwise.  They  resemble 
ten  white  puddings  in  tight  cracked  skins.  It 
occurs  at  once  to  all  beholders  that  he  has 
probably  never  gone  through  a  period  of  time 
so  exquisitely  distressing  as  this  morning  of 
the  happiest  day  of  his  hfe. 

Thehride,  clenching  a  stiff  upright  nosegay, 
holds  on  with  her  thumb  and  the  stalks  of 
the  flowers  to  one  of  his  drooping  arms, 
and  appears  to  be  unconsciously  pinching 
the  extreme  point  of  the  elbow.  She  is 
hangini?  back  as  fiu:  as  possible ;  her  face, 
naturafly  pretty  enough,  is  the  colour  of  beet- 
root irom  confusion  and  exposure  to  the  sim  ; 
her  eyes  droop  with  all  the  shrinking  sensi- 
tiveness of  provincial  modesty.  She  has 
wriggled  backwards  a  ereat  part  of  her  bridal 
veil,  and  it  has  tugged  her  virginal  wreath  all 
on  one  side.  I  am  sure  she  cannot  think 
what  is  making  her  feel  so  uncomfortable 
about  the  head,  and  she  dares  not  put  her 
hand  up  to  tidce  out  the  pin  which  is  galling 
her,  lest  she  should  drop  her  flowers  or  her 
handkerchief.  As  for  speaking  to  her  hus- 
band and  asking  him  to  hold  either,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  though  she  is 
almost  ready  to  cry.  Two  stumbling  friends 
or  relatives  who  have  honoured  the  marriage 
cerem'ony  with  their  presence  follow  solemnly 
behind,  evidently  not  knowing  exactly  how 
to  fulfil  their  part  or  do  what  is  expected  of 
them  on  so  momentous  an  occasion.  Twice 
the  second  swain  has  trodden  heavily  on  the 
bride's  dress  and  pulled  out  the  gathers  at  her 
waist ;  but  the  poor  giri  only  reddens  a 
deeper  crimson  and  neither  stops  nor  turns. 
A  worthy  elderly  couple  toddle  contentedly 
in  the  rear ;  they  know  the  world  too  well  to 
be  flustered  or  disconcerted  at  its  gaze.    It  is 


for  such  as  they  that  wedding  breakfasts  were 
invented,  and  I  would  wager  that  these  good 
ripe  souls  are  chiefly  anxious  touching  the 
dish  of  pigs*  feet  and  ears,  a  great  local 
delica(r)r,  which  will  doubtless  be  an  important 
part  of  the  coming  entertainment 

There  is  something  in  the  Belgian  cities, 
a  sort  of  faded  importance  mingled  with  con- 
tent, of  which  the  charm  grows  stronger  upon 
you  daily.  They  remind  one  of  so  many 
philosophical  gentlemen  whose  fortunes  have 
been  much  humbled,  but  whose  tempers  have 
been  made  sweeter  by  calamity.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  liked  them  so  well  when 
they  bade  defiance  to  the  chivalry  of  Burgundy 
and  gave  haughty  protection  to  fugitives  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  ;  when 
they  revolted  so  restively  against  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Austria ;  when  they  were 
the  rich  centres  of  commerce  and  arts,  as  in 
the  time  of  Kubens  ;  or  even  when  they 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Holland  only  five  lustres 
ago.  Now  all  is  changed.  There  is  no  noise 
or  display  or  pride  about  tliem.  The  glare 
of  fashion  and  the  pomp  of  wealth  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  No  military  music  is 
heard  pealing  through  their  tranquil  streetiS 
at  noonday.  No  great  man  exposes  his  gran- 
deur or  his  folly  in  a  gilded  coach.  No  dema- 
gogue lifts  a  seditious  voice  in  their  plentiful 
market-places.  The  arrival  of  a  company  of 
players  is  an  event,  and  the  inhabitants  go  to 
see  them  in  festival  clothes.  A  ball  is  a 
matter  to  be  maturely  considered,  and  a 
dinner-party  is  a  weighty  affair.  Yet  abide 
awhile  amongst  those  simple,  kind-hearted 
Flemish  folk,  and  you  will  exj)erience  a  sober 
but  great  delight.  They  will  tend  you  in 
sickness  with  a  natural  goodness  most  gentle 
and  patient ;  sing  you  drowsy  songs  as  you 
get  well,  and  tell  you  about  their  household 
affairs  with  a  p.ithos  or  a  humour  so  un- 
affected, a  fidelity  of  homely  detail  so  minute 
that  you  may  suppose  yourself  living  in 
a  picture  by  Teniers.  I  remember  taking 
considerable  interest  in  the  purchase  of  a 
birch  broom,  and  feeling  quite  one  of  the 
family  in  the  snug  little  inn  where  I  stayed 
at  Malines.  Go,  wandering  traveller,  about 
the  still,  clean,  retired  streets,  and  it  will 
repose  your  eyes  to  dwell  upon  their  peace- 
fulness.  The  old  painted  houses,  with  their 
grotesque  mediaaval  gables  and  shady  pro> 
jectiiig  roofs,  their  niches  and  fretted  wood- 
work, carry  the  mind  at  once  two  hundred 
years  back.  If  you  have  really  a  useful 
imagination  within  call,  however,  you  may 
stand  in  yon  streak  of  temperate  autumn 
sunshine,  and  remember  the  fair  seigneurie 
as  it  was  in  the  fighting  days  of  Chailes  the 
Bold.  You  may,  without  any  very  great  effort, 
see  him  riding  under  that  diark,  solid  archway 
with  a  gallant  train  of  knights  and  ladies  on 
jennet  and  palfrey,  hawks  upon  their  wrists, 
and  eager  dogs  held  in  leashes  by  stout 
serving-men.  Among  them,  with  wrinkled 
foreh^   and   calm   mien^    goes    &Uo    B^ 
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Oominea,  that  aUt«acD&n  and  hietoiiAU  who 
wafl  the  greateat  otja^rver  pf  hi^  liiue.  He 
Iot>ka  fiileiUly  OD,  with  on  iuvoluutarj  smiU 
lnyUig  uow  iui«]  then  about  the  camera  of 
lis  mouth,  and  reinjs  in  liis  hofae,  somewhat 
huHtle<J  by  that  splcndiJ  Uiron^.  A  usurer 
vitii  nigtitcap  and  apectacks,  bis  scales  ui\d 
hia  leaihem  uioiiey-bagii,  seems  to  grow  out 
of  IIlg  sh&ilow  of  that  autiqttat€d  room  wl^ich 
juts  forward  and  overliang*  the  aluggbh 
cunal  to  Lou  vain.  A  boor,  his  beer  cop  and 
his  di^am,  may  be  made  at  once  to  hll  the 
tnvurti  i*umnier-hou3o  bmde  it,  Eut  war, 
pja^jjue,  and  famine  have  swept  over  the  laud. 
The  rude  mountalneem  of  Switzerland  have 
brokeu  ihe  raiika  of  Charles^  ami  cht;ek«d  the 
prido  of  bU  brilliant  court,  Malines  has  beea 
tukeii  by  the  Spaui^h^  the  Dutch,  the  Eugliah, 
a] id  the  French,  So  the  ra^tb  duke  and  tJie 
dirowd  polUician,  the  dainty  damt:9  and 
stately  cavsiliers^  the  usurer  and  the  boor,  I 
fade  away  into  chaos,  and  you  find  yourself 
beneath  tlie  massive  tower  of  the  cathtdrixL  \ 
Look  up  at  the  tnmcared  atreplc.  It  m  aa 
lofi  J  OH  St.  PaupB,  and  would  have  been  six  | 
hundred  and  forty  feet  Jilgh,  had  it  been 
completed  ;  but,  although  begun  in  fouilcen 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  design  is  not 
finished  to  this  dixj^  so  that  it  may  aileutly  , 
itj^gefit  to  you  an  hoinily  on  the  vanity  of; 
great  intentions.  Withiu  is  an  altar-piece  by  i 
EulwnB,  the  princely  painter,  who  calitd 
amb^wBsadors  his  coUea^^uee,  and  was  the , 
friend  of  kings.  The  Last  Supper  is  the 
Bubject,  and  the  heads  of  the  npoatlea  have  all 
bts  striking  excellence  of  expresiLion»  the 
flowing  draperies  hia  usual  free  bold  touch  ; 
but  the  figure  of  the  Itedeemer  is  ill  done, 
and  the  canvas  has  been  injured.  In  t)ie 
church  of  St.  John  you  will  likewise  find  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Miraouloua 
Draught  of  Fishes,  anti  a  receipt   for  the  j 

Sricea  paid  fur  those  pictures  (one  hundred  ' 
orina  each  day'e  work),  all  by  the  hand  of 
the  grand  old  Fleming,  In  another  church 
is  a  famous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  a 
master-piece  of  Yaniiyke,  the  handsome 
courtier  who  married  an  earra  daughter. 
Look  on  before  you  leave  those  churches, 
look  in  wondering  admiration  at  their 
beautifully  carved  pal  pita.  Every  group  is 
full  of  fcia'ful  hidden  meanings  and  dark 
monkish  conceits,  The  men  who  wTonght 
them  huve  some  died  violent  deaths  by  their 
own  hands^  their  minds  being  overtasked  and 
stimulated  by  that  exciting  and  gloomy  toil 
Cast,  therefoie,  no  hasty  tourbt's  glance  at 
theii'  exccUence,  but  pause  before  each  reve- 
renUy,  as  perlisps  the  Jabour  of  a  lifetime, 
the  whole  embodied  feelings  of  some  earnest 
spirit  whose  aspirings  ended  there.  Every 
group  is  worth  a  separate  study,  for  there  is 
not  a  stroke  of  the  sculp  tor  *s  ebiaei  but  was 
limned  by  a  thought* 

Saunter  ppjat  the  Arsenal,  the  Town  Hall^ 
the  Cannon  FoundrVj  the  College,  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arts,  aud  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^ ;  mark 


the  site  of  the  fortifications  which  were  de- 
molished by  the  Frencli  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  four.  Take  espvciid  note  of  the  w«Jl- 
mannged  new  slKughter-housea  without  tlie 
town.  Then  pause  before  Tuerlinkx*s  statue 
ot  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  while  you  re- 
member the  singular  death  o!  that  imperial 
lady,  hearken  to  the  chimes  which  have  rung 
you  so  merrily  through  your  walk  —  the 
musical  chimes  of  Belgium^  with  a  cheerful 
warning  in  every  belL  Observe,  as  you  linger 
there,  Oie  subdued  bustle  of  the  streets*,  ad 
they  {gradually  wake  up  in  the  afternoon, 
towards  the  end  of  the  siesU  which  Uie 
Flemiflh  borrowed  from  Spain.  First  ap|jear 
the  buxom  milk  women  going  their  rounds; 
an  odour  of  delicately  roasted  coffee  fioon 
perrades  the  atmosphere ;  aud  ailera  iiUle 
while^  forth  comes  the  archbishoji,  an  unftS' 
suming  gentleman,  though  primate  &f  all 
Belgium,  with  iour  thousand  poiuidii  a-year. 
He  stays  to  speak  to  some  tenant*  of  the 
Beguinage,  a  noble  charity  which  sup|>orti 
ei^ht  hundred  aged  widows.  Near  them, 
with  a  professional  step,  marches  the  military 
commandant  -  a  pale-cheeked  funcuouary  uf 
the  Tribunal  of  Primary  Jurisdiction  iJaces, 
in  tirave  talk  with  a  professor  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Seminary.  Here  is  a  civil  engineer 
employed  by  the  railway ;  and  there  his 
pUimp  worshipr  a  civic  dignitary.  Hcaume 
your  Widk,  and  you  may  see  the  French 
emigrant  general,  with  his  trim  iipright 
figure,  his  high-bred  courtly  bow  to  the 
brewer's  wife,  and  his  careworn  sorrowful 
aspect^  when  the  smile  with  which  he  raised 
hia  htit  bus  died  away.  Thriving  tradeamun  t 
families  now  go  to  take  their  after-dinner 
gossip  at  the  railway  station ;  the  English^ 
who  reside  liere  for  economy,  muster  in  the 
pretty  public  gardens  j  the  blytba  lasaie  of 
ttfteeu  trips  basli fully  homeward  from  the 
convent  scliool.  Oh,  how  angx'y  she  is  if  any 
one  sees  her,  especially  thiit  impudent  boy, 
Edward  Wilkins  1  Well>  well,  pretty  miss 
(let  us  own  it),  it  is  undignified  to  be  wise ; 
and  the  estimable  sister  who  ssems  to  you 
such  a  mine  of  knowledge,  would  suiely  giw 
it  all  for  your  elastic  step  and  all  very  laugh. 
But  we  are  strangers,  dear  reader,  and  must 
not  intrude  on  any  of  these  parties  gathering 
so  si.ieiably  togetlier.  Let  us  pretend  not  to 
notice  them,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  lace^ 
workers.  I  should  tadte  off  my  hat  and  apo- 
logise to  the  ladies,  while  I  explain  that 
Malines  has  long  been  famous  for  a  laee 
coarser  and  stronger  than  that  of  Brussels. 
Mechlin  bee,  properly  so  called,  has  been 
surpassed  bv  that  of  Nottingham,  but  jealous 
Malines  says  much  of  that  which  is  now  told 
as  Brussels  luce  is  ma*ie  tbilre.  The  first 
place  we  enter  is  a  grocer's  shop  ;  there,  in  a 
back  room^  are  some  very  little  maidens  at 
work  ;  eneh  has  a  cut>hion  on  her  knees,  with 
a  battalion  of  pins  stuck  into  it.  E^ch  win- 
some body  has  two  small  knobby  sticks  in 
her  hand ;  to  the  sticks  are  attached  strong 
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white  threads,  aud  with  these  she  manoeuvres 
among  the  pins  with  a  rapidity  so  surprising, 
that  one  is  fain  to  bless  her  wee  heart  in 
astonishment.  Thread  by  thread  the  delicate 
fabric  prospers  on  to  its  completion,  and  lace- 
making  is  obviously  so  elegant  an  employ- 
ment, that  the  British  miss  may  some  day 
tiike  a  fancy  to  it  instead  of  crochet.  We 
went  to  several  houses  afterwards,  and  saw 
at  least  two  hundred  girls,  all  occupied  in 
the  same  way  at  their  own  homes,  for  there 
is  no  manufactory.  Their  wages  average 
fifteen  sous  a  day  for  eight  or  nine  hours' 
laUjur.  The  best  workwomen,  however,  make 
as  much  as  two  francs  and  a  half  daily.  Thev 
are  s«aicl  to  be  generally  very  well  conducted. 
Prices  have  fidlen  within  these  few  ye^rs 
about  one  half;  the  finest  lace,  which  is 
alx)ut  a  foot  broad  and  of  an  intricate  pattern, 
is  sold  at  forty -five  francs  a  yard.  The  value 
de|>enil8  on  the  width  aud  design  ;  but  I  am 
a^liamed  to  go  on,  lest  I  should  be  taken  for 
a  nian-milliuer. 

I  Hhall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  obser- 
vation of  great  novelty  and  truth,  for  I  am 
anxious  to  communicate  my  discovery  as 
widely  as  possible.  It  is,  that  a  long  walk 
in  autumn  weather  will  infallibly  make  one 
thirsty.  To  the  reader,  therefore,  who  has 
accompanied  my  shadowy  self  hither  and 
thither  as  I  beckoned  him,  I  may  conscien- 
tiously advise  a  glass  of  vinous  fizzy  beer, 
aud  dust, — ^both  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood,— aud  a  short  rest  in  the  open  air. 
Let  us  sit  down  in  company  with  a  pacific- 
looking  warrior,  and  a  coquettish  washer- 
woman. If  we  find,  as  we  probably  shall, 
that  our  presence  does  not  aiTbnl  them  that 
lively  gratification  which  we  could  desire,  we 
can  talk  to  a  getidarme,  because  he  is,  we 
perceive,  uncomfortable  in  his  cocked  hat ; 
and  we  entertain  an  opinion  that  a  brief  dis- 
course will  do  him  good.  If,  stricken  with 
the  felicity  of  this  idea,  we  proceed  to  culti- 
vate his  acquaintance,  we  shall  learn  that  he 
is  the  son  of  an  individual  who  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  diligences.  In  political 
Bentimeuts,  therefore,  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
know  that  he  is  a  conservative  Tory,  and 
opposed  to  existing  things  in  generaL  **  Ah, 
sirs,"  he  will  say  to  us,  '*  Malines  is  not  the 
same  place  it  was  iu  my  boyhood  ;  then  it  lay 
on  the  greatest  high  road  in  Belgium.  It  was 
one  of  the  busiest  posting-towns  known; 
horses  were  wanted  every  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four  ;  the  whips  and  trumpets  of  the  pos- 
tilions, their  spurs,  and  their  bravery  be- 
witched all  womankind ;  then  we  could  not 
even  sleep  of  uighta  for  noise  and  clatter; 
now  we  do  not  see  ten  travelling-carriages  in 
a  year,  and  the  postilions  have  fattened  into 
railway-guards,  and  died  out  as  a  class  en- 
tirely. We  were  proud  in  those  days  of  our 
felt  hats,  cashmere  shawls,  and  gilt  leather 
chairs,  but  all  our  trade  is  gone  now  except 
the  lace,  and  that  is  going." 

Our  gendarme,  however,  bad  so  well  deve- 


loped a  breast  to  his  coat,  he  must  hare  found 
it  so  excellent  an  exercise  to  button  it ;  his 
face  looked  so  remarkably  like  a  full  moon  ; 
his  back  was  so  broad ;  his  boots  were  so 
bulbous,  that  it  was  clearly  nevertheless  no 
unenviable  position  in  life  to  be  still  a  towns- 
man of  Malmes. 

We  have  ended  our  ramble,  comrade ;  so 
your  hand,  and  good-bye.  But  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you,  as  it  does  to  me  at  this  moment, 
how  rare  a  thing  after  all  is  even  the  most 
trifling  work  of  genius  1  It  is  as  rare  as 
beauty.  Among  all  the  thousands  of  books 
we  read,  how  few  make  any  durable  impres- 
sion on  us  !  Only  two  or  three  writers  iu  a 
century  can  play  on  that  true  key  beneath 
which  throbs  the  great  heart  of  Nature. 
Tlius  a  whole  army  of  literary  travellers  have 
visited  Malines  ;  a  dozen  volumes  fairly  have 
been  written  about  it ;  yet  SirBuIwerLytton 
only  has  associated  his  name  with  the  place. 
His  noble  and  tender  story  of  the  heroic  girl 
and  her  blind  lover,  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,  comes  alone  to  the  recollection  of  all 
who  visit  it ;  so  abiding  is  tie  remembrance 
of  the  lightest  creation  of  u  saster. 


CHIP. 

▲  ROTAL  VISITOR. 

The  Boyal  Forest  of  Windsor  has  latelv 
been  honoured  by  a  visit  from  a  royal  bird. 
The  eagle  of  the  north  visited  the  domains  of 
the  queen  of  the  south.  The  particulars  are 
as  follows : — 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  De- 
cember last,  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  of  Windsor  was  riding  in  the  great 
park  not  far  from  the  statue  of  King  George 
the  Third  at  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a  large  bird  on  the 
ground  gorging  himself  with  a  rabbit.  He 
advanced  towards  it,  but  the  bird  flew  up 
into  a  tree.  When  on  the  tree  it  appeared  to 
have  a  chain  round  its  leg;  but  this  was 
afterwards  ascertained  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
rabbit  he  had  just  been  eating.  The  pur- 
suer then  made  out  clearly  that  this  large 
bird  was  an  eagle  ;  a  most  unusual  visitor  to 
the  Royal  Forest  He  rode  ofij  therefore, 
immediately  to  the  keeper's  lodge  with  the 
news.  The  keeper,  while  mounting  his  pony, 
stated  that  this  bird  had  been  seen  about  the 
forest  four  or  five  days,  but  had  always  kept 
out  of  shot  When  they  both  got  back  to 
the  place  where  the  bird  was  sitting,  the 
keeper  concealed  himself  with  his  gun,  while 
the  officer  rode  round  the  bird,  enoeavouring 
to  drive  him  over  the  ambush.  Off  he  went 
at  last,  but  flew  wide  of  the  keeper.  Then 
came  the  riding  part  of  the  business,  partak- 
ing more  of  the  character  of  a  steeplechase 
than  of  hnnting.  By  dint  of  hard  and  diffi- 
cult galloping  among  rabbit-holea,  thick  fema 
and  open  dnUns,  the  eagle  was  again  marked 
down  in  a  dump  of  trees*    Thttn  I^Vl^^^ 
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little  st&lkitig.  The  keeper  an  Im  pony 
und  Kb  eompAnion  on  his  botse  ad t a  need 
Cftrefullj  ;  but  the  cunning  bird  would  not 
allow  tbetn  to  como  near*    The  keeper  then 

tot  off  hia  pony,  and  walked  alongside  tbe 
orae,  which  was  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
■ei*tued  not  to  alarm  the  bird  «o  mnch  aa  the 
pony,  which  waa  of  a  dark  cctlour. 

After  a  few  ateps,  tbe  keei^r  suddenly  and 
quietly  glided  behind  a  tn;4%  and  the  grey 
liorae  and  hia  rider  advanced  further.  To 
divert  tbe  attention  of  the  svniplcjoiie  bird, 
the.  latter  wisely  made  aa  mil  eh  noit^e  m  he 
could^  tapping  the  aaddle  with  bis  wbip» 
riding  among  the  thick  ferna,  and  pretending 
all  thecarelesi  unconcern  he  coiild  ussmne*  In 
tbe  meantime  the  keeper  got  near,  and  tired 
both  barrela,  Thebirdtlewaway;butliad been 
evldeutly  hard  hit,  for  hia  flight  waa  lal>oured 
and  near  the  ground.  He  alighted  at  last  on 
the  bough  of  a  young  tree,  where  biB  drooping 
wings  and  fainting  form  made  him  look  more 
Hkc  an  old  coat  bung  up  aa  a  ocareerow  than 
mi  eagle. 

The  pursue ra  then  botli  rode  up.  Again, 
although  wounded  and  bleeding,  tbe  (Toura- 
geoua  bird  atarted  off;  but  he  coidd  not  fly  far. 
It  waa  hia  last  flight;  for,  in  another  minute^  ha 
i  dropt  dead,  shot  through  the  riKht  eye.  The 
former  ahot  had  hit  him  in  the  l»ody,  but  had 
in  DO  way  damaged  his  plumage.  Shortly  after- 
wards wo  inapecte-d  thia  m»ble  bird^  and 
found  him  to  be  a  fine  aiJccimcu  of  the  whito- 
tailet)  eea-eagle.  Ue  measured  from  wing  to 
wing  eight  feet  j  the  length  of  hia  body  from 
bii  beak  to  hia  tail  was  ttiree  feet  two  incliea ; 
and  he  weighed  ten  pounds. 

From  hia  plumage,  which  waa  in  excellent 
condition,  it  seemed  protwible  that  be  waa  a 
wild  bird  ;  there  being  no  marks  either  of 
cage  or  chain  to  indicate  that  ho  had  ever 
been  in  captivity,  Hia  skin  baa  been  well 
preserved  by  a  Windeor  bird-etuffer^  iu  a  weli- 
cho»en  attitude. 

Three  or  four  yearw  ago,  a  goMea  eagle 
waa  shot  in  tbe  Fort&t,  and  preaented  by 
bis  Royal  Highneaa  Prince  Albert  to  Eton 
College. 


WENSLEYDALK 

Hioii  up  amid  At  the  bleak  north-weatem 

hills  rifiea  the  brawling  brook  which,  receiving 
tiny  tributary  waters  at  various  points  of  its 
coLirae,  widens  to  the  pleasant  river  Eiire, 
Eapld  and  shallow  at  fix^t,  and  much  cum- 
bered with  blocks  of  stone^  broken  by  Haw- 
drow  Scanv  and,  lower,  by  Aysparth  Force, 
where  it  is  abut  up  Vietween  lofty  walls  of 
rock,  it  deepens  at  leugth  j  and,  winding 
through  rich  mature  ao^i  meadow  landa^ 
forHokea  the  valley,  and  beoomcB  a  navigable 
etreatn.  The  ridge  of  Witton  Fell  limits  the 
prospect  southward  from  the  wider  and  lower 
part  of  the  dale.  Between  this  Fell  and 
PenhiLl  sweeps  round  Coverdaie,  whex-e  etill 


remaina  the  ruined  gateway  of  Coverham 
AbbeVi  Other  small  vallpyi,  beautiful  and 
secluded,  diverge  Wfstwartf,  growing  wilder 
and  more  Ideak  towarrb  the  lake  country. 
Sonie  persona  consider  the  outajost  bound  of 
Wensleydale  to  be  the  Abbey  landa  of 
Jorvaulx  J  others  i>laee  it  at  the  village  of 
Wensley,  about  seven  miles  up  tbe  riv^er. 
At  Jorvanlx  the  countiy  liea  open  and  level ; 
it  baa  none  of  the  character  of  dale  aceneiy ; 
but  soon  the  slopes  rise  ;  some  covered  with 
heather  and  created  with  fir- woods ;  othera 
yjartially  reclaimed  and  eultivaled, 

Danby  Hall,  tbe  pusacasiou  of  the  Scroope*^ 
a  dale's  name  for  nmny  centuries,  is  in  this 
part  of  the  valley  ;  and,  abnut  two  miles 
distnnt  from  it,  are  tho  imins  of  a  tiouae, 
partly  converted  into  cottages  now,  which 
waa  foi-merly  the  residence  of  the  eitinct 
family  of  Fita-Eandolph.  Prom  narghill,aii 
eminence  behind  these  remains,  a  magniSceni 
view  of  the  dale  is  to  be  seen.  One  of  the 
moet  striking  features  from  every  point  ia 
PenhilL  Tbere^  the  valley  contracts  ;  and, 
without  losing  its  general  aqject  of  )uxnrlant 
vegetation,  it  becomes  more  romantic*  The 
grey  castle  of  ^Iddlehant,  with  the  old  town 
below  it,  and  tbe  river- windinga  amidsit 
woods  and  fields,  must  delight  every  lover  of 
the  plctures-que.  Indeed  the  pro5H)ect  is  one 
of  aim  oat  endless  variety  ;  for  the  atmo- 
spheric changes  on  the  hilJa  are  so  beautiful, 
so  rapid  and  so  atriktng,  that  new  points 
of  attraction  are  shrouded  ajid  revealed  per- 
petually* 

The  ancient  town  of  Middleham  may  stand 
as  t!ie  repreaentative  of  the  Pa^t  ;  while  Its 
rival,  Leybnm,  on  the  opposite  alope  of  fche 
valley,  looks  forward  to  the  Future.  Middle* 
ham  waa  a  possession  of  the  powerful  fantxlv 
of  Neville.  In  iU  castle  Edward  of  York 
uTiderwent  a  term  of  impri^mnent  There 
lived  Klchanl  of  filoucester,  with  Anne^  his 
wife,  daughter  of  the  kin^-raaker,  the  last 
of  the  barons  whose  nobility  and  whose 
power  were  indisputable  realities.  The  glory 
of  Mlddldiiun  is  departed  now  ;  it  is  declined 
a  long  way  down  into  the  twilight,  and  may 
be  considered  as  almost  on  the  confines  of 
the  civilised  world — at  the  back  of  beyond^  to 
use  a  local  phrase. 

Its  young  rival,  Leybum,  ia,  however,  A 
rising  town.  The  oll-larapa  which  illumiu- 
ated  it  for  some  ten  years,  gave  place,  six 
months  ago,  to  gas  ;  the  railway  is  hnisbed, 
and  after  one  or  t  wo  f&l»e  starta,  it  is  aotu.iUy 
to  be  opened  tbia  month,  really  and  truly. 
Of  course,  on  the  important  occasion  there 
will  he  ban uer- bearing  and  drum-beating, 
and  a  din  of  miscellaneous  in^trumenla ; 
grand  procession  of  chainuan,  dlrectora,  and 
townsfolk,  and  a  doe  amount  of  gloritl cation 
in  the  orthodox  way.  Everybody  dines  over 
everything  in  England  ;  and  they  will  dine 
over  the  ndl way-opening  at  Leyburn,  of 
course,  May  it  (tbe  railway,  not  the  dinner) 
bi-ing  the  valley  prosperity,  and  nothing  eUe  I 
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Coming  events  hare  already  began  to  cast 
their  shadows  before.  Que  enterprising 
landlord,  with  a  view  to  possible  visitors, 
has  ruslied  into  speculation,  in  the  form  of 
two  ornamental  cottages,  with  great  prodi- 


gality of  porch,  pai'lours  ten  feet  square,  and'  this  present  day  it  does  not  rejoice  in  many  or 


bed-r(X>nis  on  the  same  lavish  scale  of  extent. 
Architecturally  speaking,  they  are  an  im- 
provement on  the  rest  of  the  town ;  which 
appears  to  liave  been  plai^aed  in  a  puritanical 
frame  of  niiud,  with  a  view  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  men's  eyes.  The  houses  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  valley,  and  range  themselves 
irregularly  round  a  space,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  a  quaint  three-gabled  market- 
house.  In  the  good  days  that  are  coming, 
that  ancient  relic  will  moat  likely  be  swept 
away  with  the  besom  of  improvements  Yet, 
hideotis  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  place  in  the 
town  of  wiiich  a  stranger  would  be  likely  to 


decent  people  would  have  been  happier  left 
to  their  old-fashioned  ways  till  Doomsdity. 

Twenty  years  hence,  Lejbum  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  a  fashionable  watering-place  ;  for,  it 
has  springs  of  some  medicinal  nature  ;  but  at 


various  amusementa  A  septennial  ball,  talked 
of  three  months  before  date,  and  six  years 
after,  travelling  menageries  and  the  Cirque 
National,  are  its  grandest  dissipations  ot  a 
public  character.  People  will  diive  six,  eight, 
or  ten  miles  to  dinner  and  back ;  but  that  ia 
a  trifle  in  country  neighbourhoods  elsewhere^ 
as  well  as  here.  On  the  last  visit  of  the 
wild  beasts,  the  valley  was  edified  by  the 
sight  of  a  polar  bear,  which  the  showman 
stated  to  have  been  taken  when  sitting  on  an 
iceberg  in  the  torrid  zone.  No  longer  ago 
than  last  summer,  a  select  troupe  of  eques- 
trians, who  had  been  patronised  (according 


inquire  "  What  is  that~old  building  ? "  Pil-  j  to  the  bills)  by  all  the  royalty  and  nobility  of 
grims  to  Wenaleydale  would  not,  however, !  £urope,  gave  a  splendid  morning  entertain- 
Lack  accommodation  ;  for,  besides  those  two  |  ment  in  the  afternoon  ;  during  the  course  of 
pretty  nests  afoi^mentioned,  there  are  seve- '  which  the  tent  was  blown  over  by  a  sudden 
ral  good  i^ins  and  private  abodes  where  they  |  storm,  whelming  in  one  common  wreck  the 
can  take  up  a  temporary  rest.  It  would  be  best  bonnets  of  the  reserveil  seats  and  the 
well  worth  the  tourist's  while  to  turn  out  of,  clown,  the  Italian  brothers  Francois  and 
the  beaten  track  of  guide-books,  and  stay  his  j  Carloita,  and  all  the  commonalty.  Grentle- 
feet  here  for  a  few  days  or  weeks.  If  out  of,  men  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  reacu- 
love  with  the  doings  of  the  world,  and  gene- !  ing  everybody,  and  no  ladies  fainted.  But 
rally  inclined  to  misanthropy,  the  pure  air 'it  was  raining  at  the  time,  they  wore  ele- 
would  help  to  invigorate  his  mind,  and  be'gaut  raiment^  and  consequently  longed  for 
better  than  any  tonic  to  his  frame.  He  speedy  shelter.  I  believe  there  was  a  concert 
would  have  his  eyes  refreshed  with  whole- ,  once,  but  whether  anybody  went  I  do  not 
some  faces  where,  if  nature  has  not  traced  know.  On  second  thoughts  I  will  not  certify 
her  moat  delicate  lines,  starvation  and  neglect  the  concert  at  all,  as  I  can  tell  nothing  about 
have  not  ilefaced  humanity  ;  his  ears  might  it ;  but  a  conjuror  comes,  about  once  in  three 
regale  on  the  purest  YorkHhire  diidect,  and  !  years,  and  does  all  the  old  tricks  to  delii;hted 
his  heart  be  none  the  worse  for  seeing  a  good  j  audiences.  That  is  much  better  than  indiffer- 
understandlng  still  existing  amongst  rich  I  eut  music, 
and  p(x>r,  witii  perhaps  more  of  the  spirit  of  I     I  feel  some  diffidence  in  returning  to  the 


old  times  than  is  to  be  found  in  less 


IS  benighted  j  subject  of   the  circus;    but  I  shoul 
dependence  -  to  mention  two  of  the  clown's  jokes. 


should   like 


and  inntual  interest  between  cottage  and  were  quite  new  to  us  in  Wensleydale,  and 
hall.  People  get  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a !  excited  most  enthusiastic  applause ;  be- 
fair  day's  work  ;  and  the  prejudices  that  willj  cause,  perhaps,  nobody  who  reads  this  paper 


linger  in  remote  districts  ai*e  respectable 
kindly  prejudices,  which  would  be  awfully 
shocked  to  know  that  gaunt  hunger  in  any 
shape,  was  shivering  within  a  stoneVthrow 
of  a  plentiful  table. 

In  Wensleydale  it  is  true  that  there  are 
many  wealthy  people,  and  the  population  is 
not  great  The  land  Ion  Is  live  amongst  their 
tenants — quiet  stay-at-home  folks  for  the 
most  part — and  so  it  w^oiild  be  hard  for  any 
want  to  reuiain  undiscovered,  or  any  suffering 
to  pass  long  unrelieved.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  amuu'^»«t  the  improvements  and  innova- 
tions that  counecti<»n  with  tlie  wprld  beyond 
Wensleydtde  may  bring,  there  will  come  no 
violent  class  prejudices — no  rule  for  screw- 
ing down  the  labourer's  hire  to  the  lowest 
farthing,  and  no  sei^iration  and  opposition  of 
interests  between  great  and  small  If  such 
do  cume,  the  gate  into  the  beautiful  valley 
had  better  never  have  been  unclosed,  and  its 


may  have  heard  them.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  entertainment,  the  clown  hoarsely 
defied  the  gentleman  with  the  whip — who  liad 
been  boasting  of  his  skill  in  the  culinary  art — 
to  make  a  certain  pie  which  he  should  name. 
Exnectation  and  interest  rose  to  the  point  of 
a  broad  grin.  We  were  sure  something 
excessively  funny  was  coming,  and  listened 
breathless.  When  our  curiosity  had  been 
sufficiently  tantalised,  and  we  were  all  pri- 
vately guessing  through  the  pie  section  of  the 
cookery-l»ook  to  find  out  what  it  could  be, 
Mr.  Clown  asked,  '*Can  you  make  a  magpie  ? " 
at  which  sharp  question  the  valley  was 
convulsed — even  the  reserved  seats — with 
laughter.  The  other  joke  had  relation  to 
the  war  in  the  East.  The  clown  stated  that 
recruiting  went  on  slowly ;  but  that  he  had 
discovered  an  infallible  plan  for  sending 
every  man  in  the  kingtlom  to  SebastopoL 
He  put  his  scheme  upto  com^titvoiu  v^>^^>^^ 


\ 


nobody  offered  to  bid  for  it,  he  gave  it  awaj, 
and  it  was,  "  To  carry  all  the  women  there, 
and  the  men  would  follow  fast  enongh." 
This  was  received  with  agitation  amongst  the 
bonnctS;  and  wild  applause  amongst  the  un- 
hatted  heads.  There  was  present  a  lar^e 
number  of  little  boys,  sufficiently  tight  in 
their  jackets,  who  enjoyed  every  part  of  the 
entertainment  immensely.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  them  there,  and  to  know  that  their 
sixpences  could  be  spared  from  the  cup- 
board at  home.  May  the  time  never  come 
when  starveling  sparrows,  such  as  flutter 
in  town  streets;  and,  too  often,  in  village 
streets  aUo,  may  be  seen  in  Weiisleydale  I 

The  first  excursion  on  the  railway  took 
place  sometime  before  its  completion,  and  re- 
sulted in  an  accident  to  the  enterprising  lady 
who  originated  it.  Slie  had  never  tried  that 
method  of  travelling  before  ;  and  her  ardent 
mind,  actuated  by  the  curiosity  which  is  so 
commendable  a  trait  in  her  sex,  induced 
her  to  enter  an  empty  truck  and  to  urge  her 
husband  to  push  it.  This  he  did  with  so 
hearty  a  will  that  the  vehicle  had  a  sharp 
run  of  half  a  mile  on  the  rails,  when  it 
tilted  nearly  over,  and  threw  the  fair  traveller 
out.  She  had  just  time  to  exclaim  that  she 
was  killed,  when  she  sank  into  the  soft  mould 
of  the  embankment  as  into  a  quicksand ; 
only  the  soles  of  her  shoes  being  visible  to 
her  horrified  husband  when  he  reache<i  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe.  As  a  remaikable 
instance  of  the  tenacity  of  human  life,  it 
may  ho  stated,  that  the  lady  still  survives 
to  tell  the  tale ;  to  expatiate  on  what  her 
feelings  were  when  the  truck  tilted  over,  and 
to  describe  with  affecting  accuracy  the  sen- 
sations of  a  lady  when  buried  alive. 

There  is  a  beautiful  walk,  called  Leybum 
Sliawl,  beyond  the  town ;  the  further  part  is 
a  lofty,  natural  terrace  ;  which,  bending,  and 
Bweoping  to  the  north,  comnianda  an  exten- 
sive  pro8i)oct  both  up  an<l  down  the  dale, 
From  it  is  visible  JJolton  Castle,  built  by 
the  Scroopes  as  a  check  on  the  proud 
Nevilles :  it  stands  in  an  open  space  and 
looks  across  the  valley  towards  Middleham, 
as  if  keeping  watch.  It  was  for  a  short  time 
a  place  of  confinement  for  Mary  Stuart ;  and 
local  tradition  ^tes  that  she  escaped  thence, 
and  was  retaken  on  Ley  burn  Shawl,  at  a  point 
still  callod  Queen  Mary's  Gap.  The  village 
of  Wensley  lies  in  the  noUow  of  the  dale  by 
the  river.  About  a  mile  higher  is  Bolton 
Hall.    Opposite  the  Shawl,  rises  Penhill. 

The  next  j)Iace  of  hiterest  is  Aysgarth 
Force.  It  is  formed  of  two  falls  with  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  on  one  sitle,  and  a 
steep  hill,  covered  with  wood,  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  spot  of  great  natural  beauty,  but  utilita- 
rians will  be  charmed  to  know  that  it  has 
been  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  a 
maimfactorv.  A  hideous  square  editice  stands 
just  above  the  falls.  The  village  of  Aysgarth 
lies  beyond  ;  and,  on  the  hill-side,  is  the  fine 
old    church    surrounded    by  a    grave-yard 


which  is  really  a  pleasant  place  to  be  buried 
in,  being  in  a  beautiful  green  slope,  open 
to  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  moorland 
breezies ;  the  dead  rest  together  in  families 
and  in  generations.  Tliere  are  many  names 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  dales  which  show  that 
from  Bire  to  son  they  have  lived  on  the  same 
lands  for  a  century  or  two  back.  They  have 
come  out  of  Bishopadale  and  other  lonely 
little  valleys,  to  lay  their  bones  side  by  side 
with  their  forefathers.  May  they  do  so  for 
genenitions  yet  to  come !  They  love  not  change 
nor  innovation,  and  cling  to  the  soil  as  tena- 
ciously as  families  of  more  illustrious  name. 
Aysgarth  churchyard  does  not  lack  its  odd 
epitaphs  ;  one  states  that,  for  the  reoovery  of 
an  ill-fated  youth,  "  Physics  was  in  vain  ; " 
others  hold  out  nngrammatical  wamingi^ 
of  local  composition. 

Still  higher  np  the  river  is  HardrawSearr ; 
another  fine  water-fall ;  and,  towards  the  head 
of  the  dale,  is  a  little  lake,  called  SimmerWater. 
Simmer  Water  belongs  to  legendary  times. 
Long,  long  ago, — ^how  long  nobody  can  take 
upon  himself  to  determine—there  was  a 
beautiful  city  in  this  part  of  Wensleydale.  A 
city  as  beautiful  and  rich  as  legendary  cities 
mostly  are  ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  a  close- 
handed,  churlish  race.  One  glorious  sammer 
evening  when  the  air  was  sultry  hot  and  idl 
the  roads  were  white  with  dust^  a  pilgrim 
passed  wearily  through  the  gate  into  the 
town.  The  streets  were  busy  with  people 
intent  on  work  or  pleasure.  Each  was  going 
his  own  way,  looking  only  to  his  own  ends, 
and  seeking  only  his  own  prosperity.  Not 
one  turned  a  compassionate  look  on  the  poor 
wayfarer ;  who  had  taken  np  his  stand  in  a 
public  place,  past  which  the  human  stream 
sowed  continuously.  He  uttered  his  petition  : 
''I  am  hungereil,  athirst,  tired,  afflicted  with 
sore  disease  ; "  but  none  gave  heed  to  him, 
and  none  stretched  forth  a  hand  to  succour. 
He  stayed  there  till  sunset^  pleading  in 
vain ;  then  he  returned  by  the  way  he  had 
come.  As  he  went  slowly  up  the  hill  from 
the  city,  an  old  couple  met  him  who  lived  in 
a  poor  little  cottage  on  its  brow ;  they 
begged  him  to  go  in  with  them  and  rest. 
They  set  food  before  hiin«  and  ministered  to 
all  his  wants.  He  sat  on  ai  rude  bench  by  the 
threshold,  from  whence  the  inhospitable 
city  was  visible,  flooded  with  golden  and 
purple  light ;  its  towers  rising  proudly  to- 
waitis  the  sky,  and  ita  brazen  jj^tes  glitter- 
ing in  the  western  rays.  He  bade  his  host 
look  thitherward  ;  and,  whilst  he  gazed,  there 
came  up  the  valley  a  wind  from  the  east, 
loud  ana  strong  as  a  tempestuous  sea  ;  then 
the  heaven  was  overspread  with  cloud, — 
dense,  lurid,  thundei-ous ;  spears  of  light- 
ning pierced  its  thick  darkness,  and  it  drove 
on  with  menacing  growl  till  it  c:tme  over  the 
white  marble  towers  and  great  walls  of  the 
city.  For  a  moment  it  hung  slill  as  the  folds 
of  a  curtain,  then  sank  slowly  down  until  it 
had  enveloped  the  whole  phuse  with  bhickness. 
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When  the  cloud  lifted  and  dispersed  in  the 
twilight  arev,  no  trace  of  the  city  remained ; 
where  it  had  stood,  lay  Simmer  Water. 


A  FABLE  VERSIFIED. 


Whkrrforb  pinctt  thou,  my  bird  ? 
Thy  tweet  song  U  never  heard, 
All  a  bird*t  best  joys  sui round  thee 
Ever  since  the  day  I  found  thee. 
Once  thy  voice  was  free  and  glad. 
Tell  me  why  art  thou  so  tad  ? 
If  this  coarse  thread  cause  thy  pain^ 
Thou  shalt  have  a  silken  chain. 

Still  thy  voice  is  ever  mute. 
Can  I  not  thy  fancies  suit? 
Will  not  silk  content  thy  mind? 
Must  I  something  richer  find? 
Pray  then  droop  no  more  thy  heady 
Thou  t^halt  have  a  silver  thread — 
Glittering  silver  thread  is  thine; 
Surely  now  thou  canst  not  pine  I 

What?  in  vain ?     Then  must  I  tiy 
To  humour  siill  thy  vanity  ; 
Thou  shalt  have  a  royal  chain, 
Since  silk  and  silver  are  too  plain ; 
Raise  thy  head  and  proudly  sing. 
Fur  behold,  thou  peevish  thing, 
I  tie  thee  with  a  golden  string! 

Well  then,  since  in  vain  I  try, 
Ungrateful  bird,  to  please  thee,  fly  I 
Take  thee  to  thy  woods  again, 
Since  thy  heart,  so  full  of  pain, 
Stifles  thy  melodious  strain  ! 


Ah  !  these  chains  are  bright  and  flnfl^ 

But  for  these  I  did  not  pine. 

Thou  hast  made  me  once  more  fre^ 

And  I  longed  for  liberty. 

Keep,  O  keep  thy  chains  of  gold. 

But  let  them  ne*er  a  captive  bold : 

What  is  silver,  to  the  sheen 

Of  the  dewdropa  on  the  greeu  t 

What  is  gold  to  beams  of  light 

That  thread  the  misty  morning  bright? 

Naught  glads  me  but  my  own  free  willi- 

Chains  of  gold  are  fetters  stiU. 
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IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  THE  rUTH. 

Secure  as  I  tried  to  feel  in  my  change  of 
ooetume,  my  cropped  hair,  and  my  vhiaker^ 
leas  cheeks,  I  kept  well  away  from  the  ooach- 
windowywhen  the  dinner  at  the  inn  was  over 
and  the  passengers  were  called  to  take  their 
places  again.  Thus  far — thanks  to  the 
strength  of  my  grasp  on  his  neck,  which  had 
left  him  too  weak  to  be  an  outside-passenf^er 
—Screw  had  certainly  not  seen  me ;  and,  if  I 
played  my  cards  properly,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  shoald  see  me  before  we  got 
to  our  destination.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  journey  I  observed  the  strictest  caution^ 


and  fortune  seconded  my  efforts.  It  was  dark 
when  we  got  to  Shrewsbury.  On  leaving  the 
coach,  I  was  enabled,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  the  proceed- 
inffs  of  Screw  and  his  Bow  Street  ally,  lliey 
did  not  put  up  at  the  hotel;  but  walked 
away  to  a  public-house.  There,  my  clerical 
character  obliged  me  to  leave  them  at  the 
door. 

I  returned  to  the  hotel,  to  make  inquiries 
about  conveyances.  Tlie  answers  informed 
me  that  Crickgelly  was  a  little  fishing- 
vilUge,  and  that  there  was  no  coach  direct  to 
it,  but  that  two  coaches  ininning  to  two 
small  Welsh  towns  sittiated  at  nearlv  equal 
distances  from  my  destination,  on  either  side 
of  it,  would  pass  through  Shrewsbury  the 
next  morning.  The  waiter  added,  that  I  could 
book  a  place— conditionally — oy  either  of 
these  vehicles ;  and  that,  as  they  were  always 
w^-fiiled,  I  had  better  be  quick  in  making 
my  choice  between  them.  Matters  had 
now  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  nothing 
was  left  for  me  but  to  trust  to  chance.  If  I 
waited  till  the  morning  to  see  whether 
Screw  and  the  £ow  Street  runner  travelled 
in  my  direction,  and  to  find  out,  in  case  they 
did,  which  coach  they  took,  I  should  l>e 
running  the  risk  of  losing  a  place  for  myself 
and  so  delaying  my  journey  for  another  day. 
Tins  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  told  the 
waiter  to  book  me  a  phu^e  in  which  coach 
he  pleased.  The  two  were  called  respectively 
The  Humming  Bee,  and  The  Bed  Cross 
Knight.    The  waiter  chose  the  latter. 

Sleep  was  not  much  in  my  way  that  nio^ht. 
I  rose  almost  as  early  as  Boots  himself — 
breakfasted — then  sat  at  the  coffee-room 
window  looking  out  anxiously  for  the  two 
coaches.  Nolt^y  seemed  to  agree  which 
would  pass  fii'st.  Each  of  the  inn  servants  of 
whom  I  inouired  made  it  a  matter  of  parti- 
sanship, and  backed  his  favourite  coach  with* 
the  most  consummate  assurance.  At  last,  I 
heard  the  guard's  horn  and  the  clatter  of  the 
horses*  hoofs.  Up  drove  a  coach — I  looked 
out  cautiously — it  was  the  Humming  Bee. 
Three  outside  places  were  vacant  ;  one  be- 
hind the  coachman ;  two  ou  the  dickey. 
The  first  was  taken  immediately  by  a  farmer, 
the  second — to  my  unspeakable  aisgust  and 
terror — was  secured  by  the  inevitable  Bow 
Street  runner ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  upc 
helped  the  weakly  Screw  into  the  thira 
place,  by  his  side.  They  were  going  to  Crick- 
gelly ;  not  a  doubt  of  it,  now, 

I  grew  mad  with  impatience  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Bed  Cross  Knisht.  Half  an  hour  passed 
— forty  minutes— and  then  I  heard  another 
horn  and  another  clatter — and  the  Bed  Cross 
Knight  rattled  up  to  the  hotel-door  at  full 
speed.  What  if  there  should  be  no  vacant 
place  for  me!  I  ran  to  the  door  with  a 
sinking  heart.  Outside,  the  coach  was  de- 
dared  to  be  full 

^  There  la  one  inside  place,"  said  the 
waiter,  **  if  you  don't  mind  paying  il^ '^     >\^ 
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Before  he  could  say  the  reat,  I  was  occupying 
that  one  inside  place.  I  remember  nothing  of 
the  journey  from  the  time  we  left  the  hotel- 
door,  except  that  it  was  fearfully  long.  At 
some  hour  of  the  day  with  which  I  was  not 
acquainted  (for  my  watch  had  stopped  for 
want  of  winding  up),  I  was  set  down  in  a 
clean  little  street  of  a  prim  little  town  (the 
name  of  which  I  never  thought  of  asking), 
and  was  told  that  the  coach  ueyer  went  any 
further. 

No  postchaise  was  to  be  had.  With 
incredible  difficulty  I  got  first  a  gig,  then 
a  man  to  drive  it ;  and,  last,  a  pony  to 
draw  it.  We  hobbled  away  crazily  from 
the  inn  door.  I  thought  of  Screw  and  the 
Bow  Street  runner  approaching  Crickgelly, 
from  their  point  of  tne  compass,  perhaps 
at  the  full  speed  of  a  good  i)ost-chaise — I 
thought  of  that,  and  would  have  given  all 
the  money  in  my  pocket  for  two  hours*  use  of 
a  fast  roail-hack. 

Judging  by  the  time  we  occupied  in 
making  the  journey,  and  a  little  also  by  my 
own  impatience,  I  should  say  that  Crickgelly 
must  have  been  at  least  twenty  miles  distant 
irom  the  town  where  I  took  the  gie.  The  stm 
was  setting,  when  we  first  heard,  through  the 
evening  stillness,  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the 
sea-shore.  The  twilight  was  falling  as  we 
entered  the  little  fishing  village,  and  let  our 
unfortunate  pony  stop,  for  the  last  time,  at  a 
Buiali  inn  door. 

The  first  question  I  asked  of  the  landlord 
was,  whether  two  gentlemen  (friends  of  mine, 
of  course,  whom  1  expected  to  meet)  had 
driven  into  Crickgelly,  a  little  while  before 
me.  The  reply  was  in  the  negative  ;  and 
the  sense  of  relief  it  produced  seemed  to  rest 
me  at  once,  body  and  mind,  afler  my  long  and 
anxious  journey.  Either  I  had  beaten  the 
spies  on  the  road,  or  they  were  not  bound  to 
Crickgelly.  Any  way,  I  had  first  possession 
of  the  field  of  action.  I  paid  the  man  who 
had  driven  me,  and  asked  my  way  to  Zion 
Place.  My  directions  wei'e  simple — I  had 
only  to  go  through  the  village,  and  I  should 
find  Zion  Place  at  the  other  end  of  it. 

The  village  had  a  very  strong  smell,  and  a 
curious  habit  of  building  boats  in  the  street 
between  intervals  of  detached  cottages;  a 
helpless,  muddy,  fishy  little  place.  I  walked 
through  it  rapidly ;  turned  inland  a  few 
hundred  yards  ;  ascended  some  rising  ground ; 
and  discernetl,  in  the  dim  twilight,  four  small 
lonesome  villas  standing  in  pairs,  with  a 
shed  and  a  saw-pit  on  one  side,  and  a  few 
shells  of  unfinished  houses  on  the  other. 
Soine  madly  speculative  builder  was  evidently 
trying  to  turn  Crickgelly  into  a  watering- 
place. 

I  made  out  Number  two,  and  discovered  the 

bell-handle  with  difficulty,  it  was  growing  so 

dark.  A  servant- maid — corporeally  enormous ; 

M   I  aoon  found,  in  a  totally   nnde- 

i  ttate^  mentally— opened  the  door. 

M  MiM  Jamet  uye  here  9  **  I  aaked. 


"Don't  see  no  yisitors,"  answered  the 
large  maiden.  "  *T*other  one  tried  it  and  had 
to  go  away.    You  go,  too." 

"'T'other  one?"  I  repeated.  "Another 
visitor  ?     And  when  did  he  call  ? "  . 

"  Better  than  an  hour  airo." 

"  Was  there  nobody  with  him  I  *' 

"No.  Don't  see  no  visitors.  He  went 
You  go,  too." 

Just  as  she  repeated  that  exasperating 
formula  of  words,  a  door  opened  at  the  end  ^ 
the  passage.  My  voice  had  evidently  reached 
the  ears  of  somebody  in  the  back  parlour. 
Who  the  person  was,  I  could  not  see,  but  I 
heaiti  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dren.  My 
situation  was  growing  desperate,  my  eus- 
picions  wei*e  aroused — I  determined  to  risk 
everything — and  I  called  softly,  in  the 
direction  of  the  open  door,  "  Laura ! " 

A  voice  answered,  "  Good  heavens  1 
Frank  1 "  It  was  her  voice.  She  had  recog- 
nised mine.  I  pushed  past  the  big  servant ; 
in  two  steps  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage ; 
in  one  more  I  was  in  the  back  parlour. 

She  was  there,  standing  alone  by  the  side 
of  a  table.  Seeing  my  changed  costume  and 
altered  face,  she  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
stretched  her  hand  behind  her  mecnauically, 
as  if  to  take  hold  of  a  chuir.  I  caught  her 
in  my  arms ;  but  was  afraid  to  kiss  her ;  she 
trembled  so  when  I  only  touched  her. 

"  Frank  ! "  she  said,  drawing  her  head 
back.    "  What  is  it  t    How  did  you  find  out  I 

0  !  for  mercy's  sake,  what  does  it  mean  I " 

"  It  means,  love,  that  IVe  come  to  take 
care  of  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life  and  min^ 
if  you  will  only  let  me.  Don't  tremble^ 
there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of!  Only  com- 
pose yourself,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  am  here 
in  this  strange  disffuise.  Come,  come^  Laura ! 
—don't  look  like  that  at  me.  Yon  called  me 
Fi-ank  just  now,  for  the  first  time.  Would 
you  have  done  that^  if  you  had  disliked  me 
or  forgotten  me  1 " 

I  saw  her  colour  beginning  to  come  back— 
the  old  bright  glow  retnmmg  to  the  dear 
dusky  cheeks.  If  I  had  not  seen  them  so 
near  me,  I  might  have  exercised  some  self- 
control — as  it  was,  I  lost  my  presence  of 
mind  entirely,  and  kissed  her. 

She  drew  herself  away  half-frightened, 
half-confused — certainly  not  offended,  and, 
apparently,  not  very  likely  to  faint — which 
was  more  than  I  could  have  said  of  her  when 

1  first  entered  the  room.  Before  she  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  peril  and  awkwardness 
of  our  position,  I  pressed  the  first  necessary 
questions  on  her  rapidly,  one  after  the  other. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Baggs  1 "  I  asked  first 

Mrs.  Bag^  was  the  housekeeper. 

Laura  pointed  to  the  closed  folding-doora. 
"  In  the  front  parlour ;  asleep  on  the  sofa." 

"Hare  jonjjay  inspicion  who  the  stranger 
was  who  called  more  than  an  hour  ago  ? " 

"  None.  The  eervant  told  him  we  saw  no 
visitors,  and  he  went  away,  without  leaving 
hill 
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**  Hare  you  heard  from  your  father  1 " 

She  began  to  tarn  pale  again,  bat  con- 
trolled herself  bravely,  and  answered  in  a 
whisper : 

**Mr8.  Baggs  had  a  short  note  from  him 
this  morning.  It  was  not  dated  ;  and  it  oiilv 
said  circamstances  had  happened  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  home  suddenly,  and 
that  we  were  to  wait  here  till  he  wrote  again, 
most  likely  in  a  few  days." 

'*Now,  Laura,**  I  said,  as  lightly  and 
jestin$;ly  as  I  could,  "I  have  the  highest 
possible  opinion  of  your  courage,  good-sense, 
and  self-control;  and  I  shall  expect  you  to 
keep  up  your  good  reputation  in  my  eyes, 
while  }  ou  are  listening  to  what  I  have  now  to 
tell  you." 

Saying  these  words,  I  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  made  her  sit  close  by  me ;  then, 
breaking  it  tu  her  as  gently  and  gradually  as 
possible,  I  told  her  all  that  had  happened  at 
the  red-brick  house  since  the  eveniuff  when 
she  left  the  dinner-table,  and  we  exchanged 
our  parting  look  at  the  dining-room  door. 

It  was  almost  as  great  a  tvial  to  me  to 
speak  as  it  was  to  her  to  hear.  She  suffered 
so  violently,  felt  such  evident  misery  of  shame 
and  terror,  while  I  was  relating  the  strange 
events  which  had  occurred  in;  her  absence, 
that  I  once  or  twice  stopped  in  alarm,  and 
almost  repented  my  bohlness  in  telling  her 
the  truth.  Howeyer,  fair-dealing  with  her, 
eruel  as  it  might  seem  at  the  time,  was  the 
best  and  safest  course  for  the  futu^.  fiow 
could  I  expect  her  to  put  all  her  trust  in  me, 
if  I  began  by  deceiving  her — if  I  fell  into 
prevarications  and  excuses  at  the  yery  outset 
of  our  renewal  of  intercourse  1  I  went  on 
desperately  to  the  end,  taking  a  hopeful  view 
of  ( the  most  hopeless  circumstances,  and 
making  my  narrative  as  mercifully  short  as 
possible.  When  I  had  done,  the  poor  girl,  in 
the  extremity  of  her  forlomness  and  distress, 
forgot  all  the  little  maidenly  convention- 
alities and  young-lady-like  restraints  of 
every  day  life,  and,  in  a  burst  of  natural  grief 
and  honest,  confiding  helplessness,  hid  her 
ftuce  on  niy  bosom,  and  cried  there  as  if  she 
were  a  child  again,  and  I  was  the  mother  to 
whom  she  had  been  used  to  look  for  comfort. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  stop  her  tears — ^they 
were  the  safest  and  best  yent  for  the  violent 
agitation  under  which  she  was  suffering.  I 
said  nothin?  ;  words,  at  such  a  time  aa  that, 
would  only  nave  aggravated  her  distress.  All 
the  questions  I  had  to  ask  ;  all  the  proposals 
I  had  to  make,  must,  I  felt,  be  put  off—no 
matter  at  what  risk — until  some  later  and 
calmer  hour.  There  we  sat  together,  with 
one  long  unsnuffed  candle  lighting  us 
•mokily ;  with  the  discordantly-grotesque 
sound  of  the  housekeeper's  snoring  in  the 
front  room,  mingling  profanely  with  the 
sobs  of  the  weeping  girl  on  my  bosom.  No 
other  noise,  great  or  small,  inside  the  house 
or  out  of  it,  was  audible.  The  summer  night 
looked  black  and  cloudy  through  the  littla 


back  window.  I  was  not  nnch  easier  in  my 
mind,  now  that  the  trial  of  breaking  my  bad 
news  to  Laura  was  oyer.  That  stranger  who 
had  called  at  the  house  an  hour  before  me, 
weighed  on  my  spirits.  It  could  not  have 
been  Doctor  Knapton.  He  would  have  gained 
admission.  Could  it  be  the  Bow  Street 
runner,  or  Screw  ?  I  had  lost  sight  of  them, 
it  was  true  ;  but  had  they  lost  sight  of  me  ? 

Laura's  grief  gradually  exhausted  itselt 
She  feebly  raised  her  head,  and,  turning  it 
away  from  me,  hid  her  face.  I  saw  that  she 
was  not  fit  for  talking  yet,  and  begged  her  to 
go  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room  and  lie 
down  a  little.  She  looked  apprehensively 
towards  the  folding-doors  that  shut  us  off 
from  the  front  parlour. 

** Leave  Mrs.  Baggs  to  me,*'  I  said.  "I 
want  to  have  a  few  words  with  her  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  you  are  gone,  1*11  make  noise  enough 
here  to  wake  her.** 

Laura  looked  at  me  inquiringly  and 
aniazedly.  I  did  not  speak  again  ;  but  gently 
led  her  to  the  door. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  I  took  from  my 
pocket  one  of  the  handbills  which  my  ex- 
citable fellow-trayeller  had  presented  to  me, 
so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  Mrs.  Baggs  the 
m(>ment  we  stood  face  to  face.  Armed  with 
this  ominous  letter  of  introduction,  I  kicked 
a  chair  down  against  the  foldiug-doors,  by 
way  of  giving  a  preliminary  knock  to  arouse 
the  housekeeper  s  attention.  The  plan  was 
immediately  successful.  Mrs.  Baggs  opened 
the  doors  of  communication  yiolently  —  a 
slight  smell  of  sfurits  entered  the  room,  and 
was  followed  close  by  the  housekeeper  her- 
self, with  an  indignant  face  and  a  disordered 
headnlress. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  How  daro 
YOU — **  she  began  ;  then  stopped  aghast^ 
looking  at  me  in  speechless  astonishment. 

"I  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  slight 
aUeratioB  in  my  personal  appearance,  ma*am,*' 
said  I.    "  But  I  am  still  Frank  Soffcly.*' 

**  Pon*t  talk  to  me  about  personal  appear- 
ances, sir,**  cried  Mrs.  Baggs,  recovering. 
'*  What  do  you  mean  by  being  here  ?  Leave 
the  house  immediately.  I  shall  write  to  the 
Doctor,  Mr.  Sottly,  this  yery  night." 

''He  has  no  address  you  can  direct  to,**  I 
rejoined.  "If  you  don't  believe  me,  read 
that.**  I  gave  her  the  handbill  without 
another  woni  of  preface. 

Mrs.  Baggs  looked  at  it — ^lost  in  an  instant 
all  the  fine  colour  plentifully  diffused  oyer 
her  face  by  sleep  and  spirits  —  sat  down 
in  the  nearest  cnair  with  a  thump  that 
seemed  to  threaten  the  yery  foundations  of 
Number  two,  Zion  Place,  and  stared  me 
hard  in  the  face ;  the  most  speechless  and 
helpless  elderly  female  I  ever  beheld. 

"  Take  plenty  of  time  to  compose  yourself, 
ma*am,**  said  L  '^  If  you  don*t  see  the  Doctor 
again  soon  under  the  gallows,  you  will  pro- 
bably not  hare  the  i^easure  of  meetbg  with 
bim  for  some  ocmsiderablft  tiniii*'* 
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Mrs.  Batrgs  imote  both  her  hauds  dii- 
tracUnily  ou  her  knet^,  and  whispered  a 
devout  ejaculation  to  herself  softly. 

**  Allow  me  to  deal  with  you,  nia*ani,  as  a 
woman  of  the  world,"  I  went  ou.  "  If  you 
will  give  me  half-an-liour's  hearing,  I  will 
explain  to  you  how  I  come  to  know  what  I 
do ;  how  I  gut  here  ;  and  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pose to  Miss  Jjaura  and  to  you.*' 

"  If  you  have  the  feelings  of  a  man,  air,** 
said  Mrs.  Haggs,  shaking  her  head,  and 
raiding  her  eyes  to  heaven,  **  you  will  re- 
niemk^r  that  I  have  nerves,  and  will  not  pre- 
sume upon  them.*' 

As  the  old  ladj  uttered  the  last  words, 
I  thought  I  saw  her  eyes  turn  from  heaven, 
and  take  the  earthly  direction  of  the  sofa  in 
the  front  parlour.  It  struck  me  also  that 
her  lips  looked  rather  dry.  Upon  these 
two  hints  I  spoke. 

''Might  I  suggest  some  little  stimulant  1** 
I  ask^l,  with  respectful  earnestness.  "  I 
have  heard  my  grandmother  (Lady  Malkin- 
shaw)  say  that,  'a  drop  in  time  saves  nine.*  *' 

**  You  will  find  it  under  the  sofa  pillow," 
aaid  Mrs.  Baggs,  with  sudden  briskness.  **  *  A 
drop  in  time  saves  nine.' — ^my  sentiments,  if 
I  may  put  myself  on  a  par  with  her  lady- 
ship. The  liqueur  glass,  Mr.  Softly,  is  in 
the  backgammon  b^rd.  I  hope  her  lady- 
ship was  well  the  last  time  you  heard  from 
her  ?  Suffeia  from  her  nerves,  does  she  ? 
Like  me,  again.  In  the  backgammon-board. 
O,  this  news,  this  awful  news  !  '* 

I  found  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  place 
indicated,  but  no  liqueur  glass  in  the  back- 
gammon-board. There  was,  however,  a  wine- 
Slass,  Hccideutally  left  on  a  chair  by  the  sofa. 
Ii-s.  Baggs  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  dif- 
ference when  I  brought  it  into  the  back 
room,  and  filled  it  with  brandy. 

''Take  a  toothful,  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Baggs,  lightly  tossing  off  the  dram  in  a 
mouient,  ** '  A  drop  in  time,* — I  can*t  help 
repeating  it,  it*s  so  nicely  expressed.  Still, 
with  submission  to  her  lady8hip*s  better 
judgment,  Mr.  Softly,  the  question  seems 
now  to  arise^  whether,  if  one  drop  in  time 
saves  nine,  two  droi)8  in  time  may  not  save 
eighteen."  Here  Mrs.  Baggs  forgot  her 
nerves,  and  wuiked. 

I  returned  the  wink  and  filled  the  glass  a 
second  time.  "O,  this  news,  this  awful 
news  I  **  said  Mrs.  Baggs  remembering  her 
nerves  again. 

Just  then  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps  in 
front  of  the  house ;  but,  listening  more  atten- 
tively, found  that  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and 
that  I  had  been  deceived  b^  the  pattering  of 
the  first  heavy  drops  against  the  windows. 
However,  the  bare  snspicion  that  the  same 
stranger  who  had  called  already  might  be 
watching  the  house  now,  was  enough  to 
startle  me  very  seriously,  and  to  suggest  the 
absolute  necessity  of  ooeup^g  no  more  pre- 
eious  time  in  paying  attention  to  the  vagaries 
of  Mrs.  Baggs'  nerrssL    It  was  also  of  some 


importance  that  I  should  speak  to  her  whik 
she  was  sober  enough  to  understand  wliat  I 
meiint  in  a  general  way.  JTeeling  couvineed 
that  she  was  in  immhient  danger  of  becoming 
downright  drunk  if  I  gave  her  another  glass, 
I  kept  my  hand  on  the  bottle,  and  forthwith 
told  my  story  over  again,  in  a  very  aliridged 
and  unceremonious  form,  and  without  al- 
lowing her  one  moment  of  leisure  for 
comment  on  my  narrative,  whether  it 
might  be  of  the  weeping,  winking,  di-iuking; 
groaning,  or  ejaculating  kind.  As  I  Im 
anticipated,  when  I  came  to  a  oooclnsioo, 
and  consequently  allowed  her  an  opportuuitj 
of  saying  a  few  words,  she  affected  to  be  ex- 
tremely shocked  and  surprised  at  hearing  of 
the  nature  of  her  ma8ter*8  pursuits,  and  re- 
proached me  in  terms  of  the  most  vehement 
and  virtuous  indignation  for  iacarrins  the 
ffuilt  of  abetting  them,  even  though  I  bad 
done  so  from  the  very  excusable  motive  of 
saving  my  own  life.  Having  a  lively  sense 
of  the  humorous,  I  was  necessarily  rather 
amused  by  this ;  but  I  began  to  get  a  little 
surprised  as  well,  when  we  diveiged  to  the 
subject  of  the  Doctor's  escape,  on  finding 
that  Mrs.  Baggs  viewed  the  tact  of  his  nm- 
ning  away  to  some  hiding-place  of  his  own,  ni 
the  light  of  a  personal  insult  to  his  fiutubl 
and  attached  housekeeper. 

"It  shows  a  want  of  confidence  in  me^* 
said  the  old  lady,  "  which  I  may  fonnve,  but 
can  never  forget.  The  sacrifices  I  have  made 
for  that  ungrateful  man,  are  not  to  be  told  in 
words.  The  very  morning  he  sent  us  away 
here,  what  did  I  do  ?  Packed  up  the  mo- 
ment he  said,  Go.  I  had  my  preserves  to 
pot,  and  the  kitchen  chimney  to  be  swept^ 
and  the  lock  of  my  box  hampered  into  the 
bargain.  Other  women  in  my  place  would 
have  grumbled— I  got  up  directly,  as  lively 
as  any  girl  of  eighteen  you  like  to  mention. 
Says  he,  <  I  want  Laura  taken  out  of  young 
Soiftly's  way,  and  you  must  do  it'-— Says  I, 
•  This  very  morning,  sir  I  '—Says  he,  '  This 
very  moraing.* — Says  I, 'Where  to?* — Says 
he, '  As  far  off  as  ever  yon  can  go  ;  coast  of 
Wales— Crickgelly.  I  won't  trust  her  nearer; 
young  Softly's  too  cunning,  and  she*s  too 
fond  of  him."*— 'Any  more  orders,  sir  1 '  says 
L— 'Yes;  take  some  &npy  name— Simpkins^ 
Johnson,  Giles,  Jones,  James/  says  he, '  what 
you  like  but  Knapton ;  for  that  scamp  Softly 
will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  trace  her.'— 
'What  else?'  saya  L—' Nothing,  but  lodt 
sharp,'  says  he.  '  And  mind  one  thing,  that 
she  sees  no  visitors,  and  posts  no  letters.' 
Before  those  last  woords  had  been  out  of  his 
wicked  lips  an  hour,  we  were  off.  A  nice 
iob  I  had  to  get  her  away— a  nice  job  to  stop 
her  from  writing  letters  to  you — a  nice  job 
to  keep  her  here.  But  I  did  it ;  I  followed 
my  orders  like  a  slave  in  a  plantation  with 
a  whip  at  his  bare  back.  I've  had  rheumatics, 
weak  legi^  bad  nights,  and  Miss  in  the  sulks 
—all  from  obeying  the  doctor's  orders.  And 
what  is  mjreward!    He  tnrns coiner,  and 
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runs  away  withoat  a  word  to  me  beforehand, 
and  writes  me  a  trumpery  uote,  withoat  a 
dHte  to  it^  without  a  farthing  of  money  in  it, 
telling  me  nothinff !  Look  at  my  confidence 
in  him,  and  then  Took  at  the  way  be*8  treated 
me  in  return.  What  woman's  nerves  can 
stand  that  ?  Don't  keep  fidceting  with  the 
bottle  !  Pass  it  this  way,  Mr.  Sofily,  or 
you'll  break  it,  and  drive  me  distracted.'* 

*'  Lie  has  no  excuse  ma'am,"  I  said.  "  But 
will  you  allow  me  to  change  the  subject,  as 
I  am  pressed  for  timet  You  appear  to 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  favourable 
opinion  which  Miss  Laura  and  I  entertain  of 
each  other,  that  I  hope  it  will  be  no  fresh 
shock  to  your  nerves,  if  I  inform  you,  in  plain 
words,  that  I  have  come  to  Crickgelly  to 
marry  her." 

** Marry  her!  marry—-  If  you  don't 
leave  off  fidgeting  with  the  bottle,  Mr. 
Softly,  and  change  the  subject  directly,  I 
shairring  the  belL" 

'*  Hear  me  out,  ma'am,  and  then  ring  if  you 
like.  If  you  persist,  however,  in  considering 
yourself  still  the  confidential  servant  of  a 
felon  who  is  now  flying  for  his  life,  and  if 
you  decline  allowing  the  young  lady  to  act  as 
she  wishes,  I  will  not  be  so  rude  as  to  hint 
that — as  she  is  of  age — she  may  walk  out  of 
this  house  with  me,  whenever  she  likes,  without 
your  having  the  power  to  prevent  her ;  but,  1 
will  politefy  ask  instead,  what  you  would 
propose  to  do  with  her,  in  the  straitened 
pOHition  as  to  money  in  which  she  and  vou 
aie  likely  to  be  placed  1  You  can't  find  her 
&t.her  to  give  her  to  ;  and,  if  you  could,  who 
would  be  the  best  protector  for  her  1  The 
doctor,  who  is  the  principal  criminal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  or  I,  who  am  only  the  un- 
willing accomplice  7  He  is  known  to  the 
Bow  Street  runners — ^I  am  not.  There  ia  a 
reward  for  the  taking  of  him,  and  none  for 
the  taking  of  me.  He  has  no  respectable 
relatives  and  friends,  I  have  plenty.  Every 
way  my  chances  are  the  best ;  and  conse- 
quently I  am,  every  way,  the  fittest  person 
to  trust  her  to.    Don't  you  see  that  1  ^ 

Mis.  Baggs  did  not  immediately  answer. 
She  snatched  the  bottle  out  of  my  hands 
— drank  oif  another  dram,  shook  her  head  at 
me,  and  ejaculated  lamentably  :  ^  My  nerves, 
my  nerves  !  what  a  heart  of  stone  he  must 
have  to  presume  on  my  poor  nerves  !  " 

"  Give  me  one  minute  more,"  I  went  on. 
I  propose  to  take  you  and  Laura  to-morrow 
morning  to  Scotland.  Pray  don't  groan  ! 
I  only  buggest  the  journey  with  a  matri- 
monial object.  In  Scotland,  Mrs.  Baggs, 
if  a  man  and  woman  accept  each  other  as 
huKb:iud  and  wife,  before  one  witness,  it  Lb  a 
lawful  marriage ;  and  that  kind  of  wedding 
is,  as  you  must  see  plainly  enough,  the  only 
safe  refuge  for  a  bridegroom  in  my  situation. 
If  vou  consent  to  come  with  us  to  Scotland, 
and  serve  as  witness  to  the  marriage,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  acknowledge  my  sense  of  your 
kindness  in  the  eloquent  luiguage  of  the  Bank 


of  Eni^land,  as  expressed  to  the  world  in 
generfd  on  the  surface  of  a  five-pound  note." 

I  cautiously  snatched  away  the  brandy 
bottle  as  1  spoke,  and  was  in  the  drawing* 
room  vith  it  in  an  instant.  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Ba^rgs  tried  to  follow  me,  for  I  heard  the  door 
rattle,  as  if  she  had  got  out  of  her  chair,  and 
suddenly  slipped  back  into  it  again.  I  felt 
certain  of  her  deciding  to  help  us,  if  she  was 
only  sober  enough  to  reflect  on  what  I  had 
said  to  her.  The  journey  to  Scotland  was  a 
tedious,  and  perhaps  a  dangerous,  undertak- 
ing. But  I  had  no  other  alternative  to  choose. 
In  those  uncivilised  days,  the  Marriage  Act 
had  not  been  passed,  and  there  was  no  con- 
venient hymeneal  registrar  in  England  to 
change  a  vagabond  runaway  couple  into  a 
respectable  man  and  wife  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
Mrs.  Baggs  with  us,  I  encountered,  of  course, 
solely  out  of  regard  for  Laura's  natural  pre* 
iudices.  She  had  led  precisely  that  kind  of 
life  which  makes  any  woaum  but  a  bad  cne 
morbidly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  small 
proprieties.  If  she  had  been  a  girl  with  a 
recognised  position  in  society,  I  shouM  have 
proposed  to  her  to  run  away  with  me  alone. 
As  it  was,  the  very  defencelessness  of  her 
situation  gave  her,  in  my  opinion,  the  right 
to  eipect  from  me  even  the  abeurdest  sacri- 
fices to  the  narrowest  conventionalities.  M  rs. 
Baggs  was  not  quite  so  sober  in  her  habitcL 
perhaps,  as  matrons  in  general  are  expected 
to  be ;  but,  for  my  particular  purpose,  this 
was  only  a  slight  blemish ;  it  tskes  so  little, 
after  all,  to  represent  the  abstract  principle 
of  propriety  in  the  short-sighted  eye  of  the 
world. 

As  I  reached  the  drawing-room  door,  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  Nine  o'clock !  and 
nothing  done  yet  to  facilitate  our  escapinff 
from  Crickgelly  to  the  regions  of  civil  isea 
life  the  next  morning.  I  was  pleased  to 
hear,  when  I  knocked  at  the  door,  that 
Laura's  yoice  sounded  firmer  as  she  told  me 
to  come  in.  She  was  more  confused  than 
astonished  or  frightened  when  I  sat  down  by 
her  on  the  sofa,  and  rei>eated  the  principal 
topics  of  my  conversation  with  Mrs.  Baggs. 

**  Now,  my  own  love,"  said  I,  in  conclusion 
—suiting  my  gestures,  it  is  nnnecessary  to 
say,  to  the  tenderness  of  my  language — 
^  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Baggs  will  end  by  agreeing  to  my  proposals. 
Noting  remains,  therefore,  but  for  you  to 
give  me  the  answer  now,  which  I  have  been 
waiting  lor  ever  since  that  last  day  when  we 
met  by  the  river  side.  I  did  not  know  then 
what  the  motive  was  for  your  silence  and 
distress.  I  know  now,  and  I  love  you  bettor 
after  that  knowledge  than  I  did  before  it." 

Her  head  dropp^  into  its  former  position 
on  my  bosom,  and  she  murmured  a  few 
words,  but  too  faintly  for  me  to  hear  them. 

**  You  knew  more  about  your  father,  then, 
than  I  did  r  I  whispered. 

^Less   than  yon  hava   UJA,  jsa^  vai^%? 
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she  interposed  quickly,  without  raising  her 
face. 

''Enough  to  convince  you  that  he  was 
breaking  the  laws,**  I  suggesteil ;  *^  and,  to 
make  you,  as  his  daughter,  shrink  honorably 
from  saying  yes  to  me  when  we  sat  together 
on  the  river  bank  ?** 

She  did  not  answer  ;  but  one  of  her  arms, 
whicli  WHS  hanging  orer  my  shoulder,  stole 
round  my  neck,  and  clasped  it  gently. 

**  Since  that  time,"  I  went  on,  **  your  father 
has  compromised  me.  I  am  in  some  danger, 
not  much,  from  the  law.  I  have  no  pros- 
pects that  are  not  of  the  most  doubtful  kind  ; 
and  I  have  no  excuse  for  asking  you  to  share 
them,  except  that  I  have  fullen  into  my 
present  misfortune  through  trying  to  discover 
and  remove  the  obstacle  that  kept  us  apart 
If  I  ha<i  not  loved  you  better  tlian  every 
other  interest  of  my  life,  I  should  never  have 
tried  to  contend  with  that  obstacle.  If  there 
is  any  protection  in  the  world  that  you  can 
turn  to  less  doubtful  than  mine,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say  no  more,  and  leave  the  house. 
But  if  tliere  should  be  none,  surely  I  am  not 
so  very  selfish  in  asking  you  to  take  your 
chance  with  me  K  I  honestly  believe  that  I 
shall  have  little  difficulty,  with  ordinary 
caution,  in  escaping  from  pursuit,  and  finding 
a  safe  home  somewhere  to  begin  life  in  again 
with  new  interests.  Will  you  share  it  with 
me,  Laura  ?  I  can  try  no  fresli  persuasions — I 
have  no  right,  perhaps,  in  my  present  situation, 
to  have  adilre&sed  so  many  to  you  already.** 

Her  other  arm  stole  round  my  neck  ;  she 
laid  her  warm  cheek  against  mine,  and  wliis- 
pered, — 

**  Be  kind  to  me,  Frank — I  have  nobody  in 
the  world  who  loves  me  but  you ! " 

I  felt  her  tears  on  my  face  ;  my  own  eyes 
moistened  ns  I  tried  to  answer  her.  We  sat 
for  some  minutes  in  i)erfect  silence — without 
moving,  witiiout  a  thought  beyond  the 
moment.  The  rising  of  the  wind,  and  the 
splashing  of  the  rain  outside  were  the  firat 
sounds  that  stirred  me  into  action  again. 

I  summoned  my  resolution,  rose  from  the 
sofa,  and  in  a  few  hasty  words  told  Laura 
what  I  proi)08ed  for  the  next  day,  and  men- 
tioned the  hour  at  which  I  would  come  in  the 
morning.  As  I  had  anticipated,  she  seemed 
relieved  and  reassured  at  the  prospect  even 
of  such  slight  sanction  and  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  another  woman  as  would  be 
implied  by  the  companionship  of  Mi-s.  Baggs 
on  the  journey  to  Scotland.  The  next  and  la^t 
difficulty  I  had  to  encounter,  was  necessarily 
connected  with  her  father.  He  had  never 
been  very  affectionate  with  her ;  and  he  was 
now,  for  Huj^ht  she  or  I  knew  to  the  contrary, 
parted  from  her  for  ever.  Still,  the  instinc- 
tive recognition  of  his  position  made  her 
shrink,  at  the  hiKt  moment,  when  she  spoke 
of  him,  and  thought  of  the  serious  nature  of 
hor  ('i)gagement  with  me.  After  some  vain 
arguing  ami  remonstrating,  I  contrived  to 
quiet   her  scruples,   by  promising  that  an 


address  should  be  left  at  Criekgelly,  to  whidi 
any  second  letter  that  might  arrive  from  the 
doctor  could  be  forward^.  When  I  saw 
that  this  prospect  of  being  able  to  communi- 
cate with  him,  if  he  wrote  or  wished  to  see 
her,  had  sufficiently  competed  her  wind,  I 
left  the  drawing-room.  It  was  vitally  important 
that  I  should  get  back  to  the  inn  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  our  departure 
the  next  morning,  before  the  primitive  people 
of  the  place  had  retired  to  bed. 

As  I  passed  the  back  parlour-door  on  my 
way  out,  I  heard  tlie  voice  of  Mrs.  Baggs 
raised  indignantly.  The  words  "bottle!" 
'*  audacity  r'  and  **  nerves  I*'  reached  my  ear 
disjointedly.  I  called  out  ^Good-bye!  till 
to-morrow  ; "  heard  a  responsive  groan  of 
disgust,  then  opened  the  front-door  and 
plunged  out  into  the  dark  and  rainy  night 

It  might  have  been  the  dropping  of  water 
from  the  cottage  roof  while  I  passed  through 
the  village,  or  the  groundless  alarm  of  my 
own  suspicious  fancy,  but  I  thought  I  was 
being  followed  as  I  walked  back  to  the  inn. 
Two  or  three  times,  I  turned  round  abruptly; 
but^  if  twenty  men  had  been  at  my  heels,  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  them.  I  went  on  to  the 
inn.  The  people  there  were  not  gone  to  bed ; 
and  I  sent  for  the  landlord  to  consult  with 
him  about  a  conveyance.  Perhaps  it  was  my 
suspicious  fancy  again ;  but  I  thought  his 
manner  was  alter^.  He  seemed  hidf  dis- 
trustful, half  afi-aid  of  me,  when  I  asked  him  if 
there  had  been  any  signs,  during  my  abaenc^ 
of  those  two  gentlemen,  for  whom  I  had 
already  inquired  on  arriving  at  his  door  that 
evening.  He  gave  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
looking  away  from  me  while  he  spoke. 
Thinking  it  advisable,  on  the  whole,  not  to 
let  him  see  that  I  noticed  a  change  in  him, 
I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  question  of  the 
conveyance,  and  was  told  that  I  could  hire 
the  landlord  s  light  cart,  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  drive  to  the  market  town.  I 
appointed  an  hour  for  starting  the  next 
day,  and  retired  at  once  to  my  bed- room. 
Tiiet-e,  my  thoughts  were  anxious  enough.  I 
was  anxious  about  Screw  and  the  Bow  Street 
runner.  I  was  uncertain  about  the  stranger 
who  had  called  at  Number  two,  Zion  Places 
I  was  uncertain  even  about  the  landlord  of  the 
inn.  Never  did  I  know  what  real  suffering 
from  suspense  was  until  that  night. 

Whatever  my  apprehensions  might  have 
been,  they  were  none  of  them  realised  the 
next  morning.  Nobody  followed  me  on  my 
way  to  Zion  Place,  and  no  stranger  had  called 
there  before  me  a  second  time,  when  I  made 
inquiries  on  entering  the  house.  I  found  Laura 
blushinr^,  and  Mrs.  Basgs  impenetrably 
wrapped  up  in  dignified  sulkiness.  After  in- 
forming me  with  a  lofly  look  that  she  intended 
to  go  to  Scotland  with  us,  and  to  take  my  five 
pound  note,  partly  under  protest,  and  p;irtly  out 
of  excessive  aflfoction  for  Laura,  she  retired  to 
pack  up.  The  time  consumed  in  perform ins^ 
this  process^  and  the  further  delay  occasioned 
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by  paying  small  outstanding  debts  to  trades- 
people, and  settling  with  the  owner  of  the 
house,  detained  us  till  nearly  noon,  before 
we  were  ready  to  get  into  the  landlord's  cart 
I  looked  behind  me  anxiously  at  starting, 
and  often  afterwards  on  the  road  ;  but  never 
saw  anything  to  excite  my  suspiciona.  In 
settling  matters  with  the  landlord  over  night, 
I  had  arranged  that  we  should  be  driven  to 
the  nearest  town  at  which  a  post-chaise  could 
be  obtained.  My  resources  were  just  as 
likely  to  hold  out  against^  the  expenses  of 
posting,  where  public  conveyances  could  not 
DC  obtained,  as  against  the  expense  of  wait- 
ing privately  at  hotels,  until  the  right 
coaches  might  start.  According  to  my  cal- 
culations, ray  money  would  last  till  we  got  to 
Scotland.  After  that,  I  had  my  watch,  rings, 
shirt-pin,  and  Mr.  Batterbury,  to  help  in 
replenishing  my  purse.  Anxious,  therefore, 
as  I  was  alK)ut  other  things,  money-matters, 
for  ouce  in  a  way,  did  not  cause  me  the 
smallest  uneasiness. 

We  posted  five  -  and  -  thirty  miles,  then 
stopped  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  rest,  and 
wait  for  a  night  coach,  running  northward. 
On  ge*ting  into  this  vehicle  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  the  fourth  inside-place 
not  occupied.  Mrs.  Baggs  showed  her  sense 
of  the  freedom  from  restraint  thus  obtained 
by  tying  a  huge  red  comforter  round  her 
head*  like  a  turban,  and  immediately  falling 
fast  asleep.  This  gave  Laura  and  me  full 
liberty  to  talk  as  we  pleased.  Our  conversa- 
tion was  for  the  most  part  of  that  particular 
kind  which  is  not  of  the  smallest  importance 
to  any  third  person  in  the  whole  world.  One 
portion  of  it,  however,  was  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  It  had  a  very  positive 
influence  on  my  fortunes,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
I  hope,  of  sufficient  importance  to  bear  being 
communicated  to  the  reader. 

We  had  changed  horses  for  the  fourth  time, 
had  seated  ourselves  comfortably  in  our 
places,  and  had  heard  Mrs.  Baggs  resume  the 
kindred  occupations  of  sleeping  and  snoring, 
when  Laura  whispered  to  me  : 

**  I  must  have  no  secrets,  now,  from  you — 
must  I  Frank  1 " 

"  You  must  have  anything  you  like,  do  any- 
thingyon  like,  and  say  anythmg  you  like.  You 
must  never  ask  leave — but  only  grant  it  I " 

<*  Shall  you  always  tell  me  that,  Frank  I " 

I  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  the  conver- 
sation suffered  a  momentary  interruption. 
Of  what  nature,  susceptible  people  will  easily 
imagine.  As  for  the  hard-hearted  I  don't 
write  for  them. 

**My  secret  need  not  alarm  you,**  Laura 
went  on,  in  tones  that  began  to  sound 
rather  sadly,  "  it  is  only  about  a  tiny 
pasteboard  box  that  I  can  carry  in  the 
bosom  of  my  dress.  But  it  has  cot  three 
diamonds  in  it  Frank,  and  one  oeautifhl 
ruby.  Did  you  ever  give  me  credit  for  hav- 
ing so  much  that  was  valuable  about  me? 
-Hshall  I  give  it  yoa  to  keep  for  me  V* 


I  remembered  directly  Old  Ule's  story  of 
Mrs.  Knapton*s  elopement,  of  the  jewels  she 
had  taken  with  her,  and  of  her  husband's 
suspicions  that  die  had  kept  some  of 
them  concealed  from  him  to  the  day  of  her 
death. 

"  It  is  your  fortune,  Laura,"  I  answered  ; 
'^and  I  think  that  its  present  enviable  position 
in  the  bosom  of  your  dress  is  the  best  that  it 
can  possibly  occupy.  But  who  gave  you  these 
valuable  jewels?" 

**  My  mother,"  said  Laura,  softly.  "I  think 
I  told  you  that  I  was  by  her  bedside  from  the 
time  of  her  illness  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She 
was  not  very  happy  with  my  father — I  must 
say  as  much  as  that,  to  make  you  understand 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  One  night,  when 
she  knew  she  was  dying,  she  made  me  promise 
beforehand  to  keep  what  she  was  going  to 
say  a  secret  from  my  father  and  everybody, 
except  my  husband,  in  case  I  ever  married. 
She  then  gave  me  this  little  box,  and  told  me 
never  to  let  it  out  of  my  possession,  for  there 
were  jewels  in  it  worth  at  least  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds.  She  said  it  was  all  she 
had  to  leave  me  if  I  was  ever  unhappy  with 
my  father,  or  if  I  ever  found  myself  alone 
and  helpless  in  the  world.  And  then  she  told 
me  that  my  father  had  always  suspected  her, 
from  the  time  of  my  birth,  of  keeping  some 
of  her  jewels  hidden  from  him — ^tluit  she 
was  afraid  to  tell  him  she  had  done  it  for  my 
sake — and  that  I  was  never  to  let  him  know 
it,  as  I  valued  her  last  commands  and  her  dying 
blessing.  I  think,  Frank,  that  was  all  that 
passed  Detween  us ;  and  I  know  that  I  have 
always  done  as  she  bade  me,  since.  My  father 
never  said  so  in  plain  words  ;  but  I  feel  sure, 
when  my  mother  was  ffone,  he  suspected  me, 
as  he  had  suspected  her.  It  was  hard  to 
keep  to  my  promise  sometimes— when  I  did 
not  know  now  to  value  a  provision  for  me,  as 
I  value  it  now.  We  shan  t  be  ouite  helpless, 
Frank,  even  if  your  friends  won  t  help  you— 
shaU  we  1 " 

The  relief  that  I  felt  after  hearing  Laura's 
narrative  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  her.  If  any  unforeseen  accident 
placed  me  within  the  gripe  of  the  Law,  I  should 
not  now  have  the  douole  trial  to  endure  of 
leaving  my  wife  for  a  prison,  and  leaving  her 
helpless.  Fearing  that  she  might  get  some 
hint  of  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  if  I 
allowed  her  to  ask  too  many  (j^uestions  about 
our  future,  I  changed  the  subject  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Morning  dawned  and  found  us  still  awake. 
The  sun  rose,  Mrs.  Baggs  left  off  snoring,  and 
we  arrived  at  the  last  stage  before  the  coach 
stopped.  I  ^ot  out  to  see  about  some  tea 
for  my  travelling  companions,  and  looked  up 
at  the  outside  passengers.  One  of  them 
seated  in  the  diekey,  looked  down  at  me.  He 
was  a  countryman  in  a  smock-frock,  with  a 
fceen  patch  over  one  of  his  eyes.  Something 
in  the  expression  of  his  uncovered  eve  miade 
me  pansch-Hrefleot— torn  awa^  ^iDL«^»y^ — «sA 
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then  look  again  at  him  furtively,  A  Buddcn  the  Scotch  ceremony)  at  the  first  hm  ^^q  c&me 
Bhudder  viiu  throHgU  me  from  top  to  toe;  to,  over  Uie  Bonier ;  to  htre  a  chaiae,  or  t&ko 
my  heart  sauk  ;  ana  my  head  began  to  feel  pUcea  in  a  public  conveyance  to  EiiinbTjrijli, 
giddy.  Tbe  country  mRii  in  the  di;;key  was  as  a  bhud  j  to  lot  Laxmi  and  iJri.  I'ogp 
^o  other  th;m  the  Bow  Street  runner.  |  occupy  tboee  placea ;  lorenjain  behind  luvi^-lf; 

I  k**pt  a^-ay  from  the  coach  till  the  fresh  !  and  to  trust  to  my  audacity  and  cunuingj 
horses  were  on  the  point  of  Htartlng,  for  I  when  left  alone,  to  give  thd  nmner  the  %\i^ 
was  afraid  to  let  X«aura  see  my  face^  after  |  Writing  of  it  now,  in  cool  blood,  this  t«e(u» 
making  that  fatal  dbcoverjr.  She  noticed  |  aa  wild  and  hoptleaa  a  plan  lis  ever  wis 
bow  pnle  I  wjiswhen  I  got  in.  I  made  the  imagined.  But,  in  the  confused  mul  ii\&^ 
best  excuse  I  could  ;  and  gently  insisted  on  tracted  i^tate  of  all  my  faculties  at  tlmt  ^M^ricxl, 
her  trying  to  sleep  a  little  after  being  awal^ii  it  seemed  quite  tasy  to  cxtcute,  u^  not  in  the 
all  ni;^'ht.  She  lay  back  in  her  comer  ;  and  least  doubtful  aa  to  any  one  of  iU  pru!>abte 
Mrs*  Bi'i^gs,  comforted  with  a  morning  dram    reauita* 


in  ht>r  tea,  fell  asleep  agiun.  I  had  tLu»  an 
hour*s  leisure  before  me  to  tbiiik  what  I 
a^hould  do  next 

Screw  WHS  not  in  company  with  the  runner 
this  time^  He  must  have  managed  to  iden* 
tify  me  somewhere,  and  the  officer  doubtless 
knew  my  iftruonal  apjiearance  wtU  euough 
now  to  fulLw  and  make  sure  of  me  witbout 
help.  That  1  waa  the  miin  whom  he  wa< 
tracking  couM  not  be  doubted:  hii  diej^uise 
and  his  |Ki»ition  on  the  top  of  the  cosicb 
proved  it  only  too  plainly.  But  why  had  he 
not  seized  me  at  once  t  Probably,  because  he 
had  some  ulterior  purpose  to  aerve,  which 
would  have  been  thwarted  by  my  immediate 
apprehension.  What  that  purpose  waa  I  did 
my  b^st  to  fathom,  and,  as  1  thought,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt.  What  I  was  to  do 
when  the  coach  stopped  was  a  more  difficult 
point  to  settle.  To  give  the  runner  the  alip^ 
with  two  women  to  take  care  of,  was  simply 
im possible.  To  treat  him,  as  1  had  treated 
Screw  at  the  red-brick  house,  \vaa  equally 
out  of  the  question,  for  he  was  certaLu  to  give 
tne  no  chance  of  catching  him  alone.  To 
keep  him  in  ignorance  of  the  real  object  of 
my  journey,  and  thereby  to  delay  his  dis- 
covering himself  and  attempting  to  make  me 
a  prisoner,  seemed  the  only  plan  on  the 
safety  of  which  I  could  place  the  smallest 
reliance.  If  I  had  ever  had  any  idea  of 
following  the  exanijdo  of  other  nuiixway 
lovejs,  and  gora^  to  Gretna  Green,  I  ahoaid 
now  have  abandoned  it.  All  roads  in  that 
direction  would  betray  what  the  purpose  of 
my  joamej  was  if  I  took  them.  Some  large 
town  in  Scotland  would  be  the  safest  desti- 
nation that  I  could  publicly  advertise  myaelf 
as  bound  for  I  determined  to  say  that  I  waa 
going  with  the  two  ladies  to  Edinburgh* 

Such  waa  the  plan  of  action  which  I  now 
adopted.  To  give  any  idea  of  the  distracted 
con  lilt  ion  of  my  mind  at  the  time  when  I  was 
forming  it,  is  simply  imposaibio.  As  for 
doubt  log  whether  I  ought  to  marry  at  all^ 
under  these  dangerous  circnmatancea,  I 
mui^t  frankly  own  tbat  I  was  too  selfishly 
and  violently  in  love  to  look  the  question 
iairly  in  the  face  at  first.  When  1  subse- 
quently forced  myself  to  consider  it,  the 
moat  distinct  project  I  could  frame  for 
overcoming  all  difficulty  was,  to  marry 
tayself  (the  phrase  ia  atrictly  desci-iptive  of 


On  reaching  the  town  at  which  the  ci^iach 
8t<.n>ped,  we  found  our^lvea  obliged  tu  hi:e 
another  chaise  for  a  abort  diatuu^  in  uriLr 
to  get  to  the  starting,'- point  of  a  aeeond  coach. 
Again  we  took  inside  places,  and  iKidD}  st 
the  fii-at  stage,  when  I  got  down  tolook  nt 
the  outside  pas&engers,  there  waa  the  couiiir^ 
man  with  the  green  shade  over  his  «ye. 
Whatever  conveyance  we  travelled  by  ouour 
northward  road»  we  never  escaped  bim.  He 
never  attempted  to  speak  to  me,  never  acctDt%l 
to  notice  me,  und  never  lost  sight  of  me*  On 
and  on  we  went,  over  roads  that  seemeii 
interminable,  and  at  ill  the  dreadful  awonl  uf 
Justice  bun^  alwaya,  by  ita  aingle  hair,  over 
my  head*  Mv  haggard  face,  my  feverish 
hands,  my^conmAed  manner,  my  InexprKS^it^ii 
impatience,  all  belied  the  e:)ccueea  with  wbioh 
1  deaprately  continued  to  ward  off  Laura't 
growing  fearsj  and  Mra,  Bag^s^s  indignant 
eui^picious.  ^'O  !  Frank,  something  baa  bjip 
pened !  For  God'a  sake,  tell  me  >*'hat  J  '* 
'*  ilr.  Softly,  I  can  see  through  a  deal  bo«d 
aa  far  as  moat  people.  You  are  following 
the  Doctor's  wickeu  example,  and  sbowii^g 
a  want  of  confidence  in  me/'  These  were  the 
remoDstrances  of  Laura  and  the  bousekcepor* 

At  last  we  got  out  of  England  and  I  woJ 
still  a  free  man.  The  chaise  (we  were  posit- 
ing again)  brought  i;s  into  a  dirty  town,  and 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  shabby  inn-  A 
shock*headed  girl  received  us. 

**  Are  we  in  Scotland  ]  '*  I  asked. 

"Mon  1  whai*'  else  should  ye  beT 
accent  relieved  me  of  all  doubt 

"  A  private  room — something  to  eat,  _ 
in  an  hour's  ttuie — chaise  afterwards  to  the 
nearest  place  from  which  a  coach  runs  to 
Edinburgh/*  Giving  these  ordena  rapidly, 
followed  the  girl  with  my  travelling  co 
paidona  into  a  stuily  little  room.  As  so^ 
as  our  attendant  bad  left  us,  1  locked  the 
tioor,  put  the  key  iu  my  pocket,  and  took 
Laura  by  the  hanm 

**  Now,  Mrs,  Bagga,*'  said  I,  "  bear  wit- 
ness— " 

"  YouVe  not  going  to  marry  her  now !  ** 
interposed  Mra.  Bagga,  indignantly,  "Bear 
witneaa.  indeed!  I  won*t  bear  witness  till 
I>o  taken  oflf  my  bonnet,  and  pub  my  hair 
tidy  1  ** 

*'  The  ceremony  won't  take  a  minnte,"  I 
answered  j  ''and  VU  give  you  your  live-pound 
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note  and  the  k(>y  of  the  door  the  momcut  it^a 
over.  Bear  wjlneaSj"  I  went  oti»  drowning 
Mrs*  BaggB*fl  expostiilatioiia  with  the  all- 
important  marrbge- words,  **  that  I  take  this 
woman,  Laura  Knapton,  for  my  lawful 
wedded  wift." 

"In  aicknefla  Bud  in  healthy  in  poverty  and 
wealtli/*  broke  b  Mrs.  Bagga,  determining 
to  repre&ent  the  clergymjni  m  weU  aa  to  be 
the  witiiesa. 

**  Laura,  dear,"  I  said,  interruptiog  in  my 
turn,  *'  repeat  mj  wordk.  Say  *  I  take  thia 
man,  FriUicis  Softljj  for  mj  lawful  wedded 
huBband/'* 

She  repeated  the  Bentence,  with  her  face 
very  pale,  litith  her  dear  hand  cold  uad  trem* 
blinn;  in  miue* 

**  For  better  for  worae^"  coutintjed  the  indo- 
Dihable  Hra,  Bagga,  **  Little  enough  of  the 
Better,  Vm  afraid,  and  hold  knowa  how  much 
of  the  Worse  I "  i 

I  stopped  her  again  with  the  promiaed  five- , 
pound  note,  and  the  key  of  the  room-door. 
**  Kow,  ma'am/*  said  I,  **  take  off  your 
bonnet,  and  put  your  hair  as  tidy  aa  you! 
|>lea3e.''  | 

Mrs.  BflggB  raised  her  eyei  and  hands 
to  heaven,  exclaimed  "  Diagracefiil  I ''  and 
flounced  out  of  the  room  in  a  passioUi  Such 
was  my  Scotch  marriage,^ — aa  lawful  a  cere- 
miiiiVj  remember, aa  the  hiieat  family  wedding 
at  the  largest  pariah  church  in  all  England. 

An  hour  pasaed  ;  and  I  had  tiot  yet  sum- 
moned the  cruel  couvage  to  communicate  my 
re^d  situation  to  Laura.  The  entry  of  the 
i)j DC k  headed  aervant-girl  to  lay  the  cloth, 
followed  by  Mra.  Baggs,  who  waa  never  out 
of  the  way  where  eating  and  drinking  ap* 
peai'ed  in  proepect,  helped  me  to  rouae 
myself.  I  resolved  to  go  ot it  for  a  few  minutes 
to  reconnoitre,  and  make  myself  acquainted 
with  any  facilitiea  for  flight  o^  hiding  which 
the  situation  of  the  house  might  present. 
No  doubt  the  Bow  Street  runner  was  lurking 
somewhere  ;  but  he  must,  as  a  matter  of: 
course,  have  heard,  or  in  formed  himself  of 
tiie  ordcra  1  had  given  relating  to  our  con- 
veyance on  to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  in  that  case, 
I  WAS  still  no  more  in  danger  of  In  a  avowing 
himself  and  capturing  me,  than  I  Ijad  been 
at  tmy  previoua  period  of  our  journey. 

**  I  am  going  out  for  a  moment,  love^  to  see 
mbout  the  chaise,"  saiii  I  to  Laura. 

She  suddenly  looked  up  at  me,  with  an 
anxious  searching  eijJreasioiL  Waji  my  &yce 
betraying  anything  of  my  real  pur(>oaa  2  I 
hurried  to  the  door  before  ahe  could  ask  me 
m.  tingle  question. 

The  front  of  the  inn  stood  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  principal  street  of  the  town. 
No  chance  of  giving  any  one  the  slip  in  that 
direction  ;  and  no  sign,  either,  of  the  Bow 
Street  runner,  I  sauQtered  round  with  the 
most  imcoDcerned  manner  I  couM  iMUwe,  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  by  the  inn-yartU  A 
door  in  one  part  of  it  stood  half-open,  Inaide 
was  a  bit  of  kitohen-garden,  bounded  by  ft 


paling ;  beyond  that  some  backs  of  detached 
bouses  ;  beyond  them,  again,  a  plot  of  weedy 
ground,  a  few  wretched  cottagea^  and  the 
open,  heathery  moor,  Good  enough  for  run- 
lung  away,  but  terribly  bad  for  hiding. 

1  returned  d  isconso  I  at e  ly  to  t h  e  i  u  u »  Wal  k- 
ing  along  the  pasBag©  towards  the  staircase, 
I  suddenly  heard  footsteps  liehind  me — 
turned  round,  and  flaw  the  Bow  Street  nmaer 
(clothed  agnin  in  hi  a  ortiinary  costufue,  and 
accompanied  by  two  stmuge  meti)  staudiug 
between  me  and  the  door. 

"  Sorry  to  atop  you  from  going  to  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Softly,"  he  said.  "  But  you're 
wanted  back  at  Barkingham.  I've  j tie t  found 
out  what  you  have  been  travelling  nil  the 
way  to  Scotland  for  j  and  I  take  you  pri* 
soner,  aa  one  of  the  ooiuiug  gang.  Take  it 
easy,  sir*  IVe  got  help,  you  aee  j  and  you 
can't  throttle  three  nit-n,  whatever  you  may 
have  doue  at  Barkingham  with  one," 

He  handcuffed  me  aa  he  a  poke.  Besist* 
ance  was  hopeless.  I  could  only  make  an 
appeal  to  his  mercy  on  Laura's  aceo\mt. 

^  Give  me  ten  minute^'*  I  aiiid,  *^  to  break 
what  has  happened  to  my  wife.  We  were 
only  married  an  hour  ago.  If  she  knows  ilda 
suddenly,  it  may  be  the  death  of  her/' 

"  YouVe  led  me  a  nice  dance  on  a  wrong 
scent/'  answfired  the  runner,  sulkily,  "  But 
I  never  was  a  bard  man  where  women  are 
concerned.  Go  up-staira,  and  leave  the  door 
open,  BO  that  I  can  see  in  through  it  if  I 
hko.  Hold  your  hat  over  your  wri.st^,  if  you 
don't  want  hor  to  see  the  handcuHs." 

I  asceuded  the  first  flight  of  stairi^  and  my 
heart  gave  a  sudden  bound  as  if  it  would 
buret  I  stopped,  speechless  and  helpless,  at 
the  aight  of  Lautu  atanding  alone  on  the 
landing,  My  fii^t  look  at  her  fiice  tcM  me 
she  had  heard  all  that  liad  paaaed  in  tlie 
passage.  She  passionately  struck  the  hat 
with  which  I  ha^i  been  trying  to  hiile  the 
handcuiJa  out  of  my  fingers,  and  caught  me 
tightly  round  the  neck,  so  tight  that  her  grasp 
a^soluteJy  hurt  me, 

"  I  waa  afraid  of  aometliing,  Frank,*'  Bht 
whJBpered.  "  I  followed  you  a  little  way.  I 
stopped  here ;  I  have  heard  everything. 
Don't  lot  us  be  parted  *  I  am  stronger  than 
you  thiok  me,  1  won't  he  frightened,  I  won't 
cry,  I  won't  alter  in  any  way,  if  that  man 
win  only  take  me  with  you  1" 

It  la  bast  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  tho 
readerX  to  hurry  over  the  aeene  that  fol- 
lowed. It  ended  with  aa  little  additional 
wretchedness  aa  could  be  expected.  The 
runner  was  reaolute  about  keening  me  hand- 
cuiTed,  and  taking  me  back,  without  a 
moment's  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  to 
Barkingham  ;  but  he  relented  on  other 
points.  Where  he  was  obliged  to  order  a 
private  coavoyance,  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  Laura  and  Mrs,  Baggs  following  it. 
Where  we  got  into  a  coach,  there  was  no 
harm  in  their  hiring  two  inaide  places, 
I  gave  my  watc)i|  rings,  and  1m1  ^galvosiBb  Sa 
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Laura,  f^njoiniiicr  her^  nn  no  aecountj  to  let 
her  box  of  jewels  see  the  lij^Iit  until  we  could 
get  priiper  aiJvree  on  the  best  raeaua  of  turning 
them  to  aMoUDt.  She  liateued  to  these  aud 
other  directioDQ  with  &  calmnesii  tbjit  &i> 
toni^hed  me. 

"  You  shan't  eiiy,  my  deari  that  your  wife 
has  hi'lpetl  to  make  you  uneas^v  V>y  ao  nmch 
as  ii  word  or  a  kiokp"  «he  whispered  to  me,  aa 
we  left  the  inu. 

h  \\A  «he  kept  the  hard  promise  implied  in 
that  one  short  ten  ten  ce  throngliout  the 
journey.  Once  only  did  I  «ee  her  lose  her 
aeif'thwisesaioiu  At  starting  on  our  way 
BouiYi,  Mi's,  Baggs — takijjg  the  same  ineom- 
pr^^heusible  pergonal  ofl'ence  at  my  tniafortune 
which  khe  had  previously  taken  at  the  doctor*! 
' — upbraid  id  me  with  my  want  of  eon  Men  ce 
in  her,  and  declared  tlmt  it  waa  the  main 
cause  of  all  my  present  trouble,  Laura 
turneil  on  her  as  a  he  waa  uttering  the  words 
with  a  look  and  a  wamiug  that  ailenced  her 
In  an  instant : — - 

"  If  you  say  another  ty  11  able  that  irn't 
kind  to  hi m^  you  ahali  find  jour  way  back  by 
yourself  1" 

The  word  a  may  not  seem  of  much  imiKjrt- 
ance  to  others  \  but  I  thought^  aa  I  over- 
heard theiUi  tbat  they  juati tied  every  iacritico 
1  hiui  made  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Ou  our  way  back,  \  received  from  the 
runner  eome  expUuation  of  his  apparently 
unaccountable  prticet dings  in  reference  to 
my^^elf.  To  go  back  to  the  beponing,  it 
turnefl  out  that  the  fii'at  act  of  the  otBcer%  on 
their  release  fiH>m  the  work-room  in  the  red- 
brick house,  was  to  iuetitute  a  careful  search 
for  papers  in  the  doctor^a  Mtudy  and  bedroom. 
Amon^f  the  other  documents  that  he  had  not 
had  lime  to  destroy,  was  a  letter  to  him  from 
Laura,  which  they  took  from  ono  of  the 
poeketa  of  his  di'esajng-gown.  Fhi<ltiig,  from 
the  report  of  the  men  who  had  followed  the 
dg,  that  he  had  distanced  all  pursuit^  and 
having  therefore  no  direct  clue  to  his  where- 
abouts, they  had  been  obliged  to  hunt  after 
bim  in  various  di recti oua,  on  pure  specula- 
tion. Laiira*a  letter  to  her  father  gave  the 
add  re®  of  the  house  at  Orickgelly  ;  and  to 
this  the  runner  repaired,  on  the  chance  of 
interceptmg  or  discovering  any  communi- 
cations which  the  doctor  might  make  to  hia 
daughter.  Screw  being  taken  with  the  officer, 
to  identify  the  young  lady.  After  leaving 
the  last  coach ^  they  posted  to  within  a 
mile  of  Crick gelly,  ana  then  walked  into 
the  village,  in  onier  to  excite  no  special 
attcfition,  should  the  doctor  be  lurking  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  runner  bad  tried  in- 
effecturdly  to  gain  admiasion  as  a  visitor  at 
2ion  Place-  After  having  th§  door  shut  on 
Mm,  he  and  Screw  had  watehed  the  house 
and  vlUage,  and  had  seen  me  approach 
N n  mber  Two,  Their  suapiciona  were  directly 
txcited. 

Thus  far.  Screw  had  not  recognised,  nor 
tven  observed  me ;  but  he  immediately  iden- 


tified me  by  my  voice,  while  F  was  parleying 
with  the  stupid  servant  at  the  doon  The 
runner,  hearing  who  I  was,  reasonably  en o ugh 
con  eluded  that  I  must  be  the  r^^cogrusMl 
mediuui  of  communication  between  the 
Doctor  and  hia  daughter,  especially  when  lie  11 
found  that  I  was  admitted  instantly  afUr 
calling  past  the  servant  to  some  one  tn«lde 
the  house.  Leaving  Screw  on  the  watch,  he 
went  to  the  inn,  discovered  himself  privately 
to  the  kndlord,  and  made  sure  (In  more  waje 
than  one,  as  I  conjectured)  of  knowing  when, 
anil  in  what  direction,  I  should  leave  Crick- 
gelly.  On  finding  that  I  was  to  leave  it  the 
next  moratngi  with  Laura  and  Mrs.  Baggft,  ha 
immediately  suaf^ected  that  I  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  tiiking  the  daughter  to,  or 
near,  the  place  chose ii  for  the  father^s  retreat ; 
an<l  had  therefore  aYiatained  from  interfering 
prematurely  with  my  movements.  Knowing 
whither  we  were  bound  in  the  cart,  be  baa 
ridden  after  ns,  well  out  of  sight,  with  his 
countryman's  disguise  ready  for  use  in  the 
saddle-hajTfl.  Screw,  in  case  of  any  niiatakei 
or  mystifications,  being  left  behind  on  tie 
watch  at  Crickwelly.  The  possibility  that  I 
might  be  running  away  witn  Tiaura  had  so^ 
gested  itaeif  to  him  ;  hut  he  dismissed  it  ai 
improbable,  first  when  he  saw  that  Mrs, 
Baggs  accompanied  us,  and  again,  when,  on 
nenring  Scotland,  he  found  that  we  did  not 
take  the  road  to  Uretna  Green.  He  ackiioV' 
ledged,  in  conclusion,  that  he  shoufd  have  fol* 
loweii  US  to  Editdjnrgh,  or  even  to  the  conti- 
nent itselfj  on  the  chwice  of  our  leading  him 
to  the  Doctor's  retreat,  but  for  the  servant- 
girl  at  the  iun^  who  had  listened  outside  the 
door  while  our  brief  marriage  ceremony  wai 
proceeding,  from  whom,withgr«at  trouble  and 
delay,  he  had  extracted  all  the  information 
he  required,  A  further  loss  of  liaIf-an-hour*s 
time  luwi  occurred  while  ho  was  getting  t 
necesaury  help  to  assist  him,  in  the  event 
my  resisting,  or  trying  to  give  him  the  all 
in  makiof^  me  «i  prisoner  These  small  faci 
accounted  for  the  hour*a  reapUe  we  hi 
enjoyed  at  the  inn,  and  terminated  the  run- 
ner's narrative  of  hia  own  proceedings. 

On  arriving  at  our  destination  I  waa^  of 
course,  immetliately  taken  to  the  gaol.  LauT% 
by  my  advice,  engaged  a  modest  lodging  in  a 
suburb  of  Bjirkingham.    In  the  days  of  the 
red-brick  house,  she  had  seldom  been  seen  in 
the  town,  and  she  was  not  at  all  known  by 
sight  in  the  suburb.     We  arranged  that  sI^h 
was  to  visit  mc  aa  often  aa  the  authoritiefl 
would  let  her.    She  bad  no  companioti,  an" 
wanted  none.    Mrs.  BaggSj  who  had  never 
forgiven  the  rebuke  administered  to  her  at 
the  startbig- point  of  our  journey,  left  ua  at 
the  close  of  it.  Her  leave- talking  was  dirtdfied 
and  pathetic.      She  kindly  informed   Laux^ 
that  she  wished  her  welt,  though  she  coum| 
not  oonscientiously  look  upon  her  as  a  lawful 
married  woman  ;  and  she  begged  me  (in  case 
I  got  off)   the  neit    time    I    met    with    a 
respectable  person  who  was  kind  to  me  to 
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by  remenaberiflg  mj  past  errora,  and  to 
Id  J  next  beuefic  tress  with  more  con- 
e  tbau  I  had  treftted  her. 

first  biiBineis   in  the   prison  Wfts  to 

to  Mr.  Batterbnry.  I  had  a  mag- 
it  case  to  present  to  him»  thia  time, 
ugh  I  believed  mjtelf,  and  had  sue- 
3  m  persuadinff  lAur%  that  1  waa  sure 
pg  recorameuded  to  mercy  ;  it  waa  not 
M  the  facti  that  I  waa  charged  wiih  tku 
B  atili  punishable  by  death,  in  the  tlien 
poua  state  of  the  law,  I  delicately  stated 
mough  of  my  case  to  make  it  vividly 
to  the  mind  of  Mr,  Batter  bury,  that 
Fectionate  iiat^r^a  intereat  m  the  contin* 
isversioD  waa  now  (nnleua  Lady  Malkiu- 
perveraely  and  sudilenly  expired)  Hctu- 
ibi-eateued  by  the  Gallows  I  While 
f  awaiting  the  answer,  I  waa  by  no 
I  without  iubjecta  to  occupy  my  atten* 
niliii  Laura  waa  not  at  iha  prison. 
f  "^aa  lay  fi^llow-workmaa  —  Mill  — 
iBrat  member  of  our  iotii-ty  b*?tiaye<l 
r<?w)  to  compare  notes  with  ;  and  there 

certain  prisoner,  who  had  been  trana- 
J,  and  wlio  had  fiome  very  important 
fcterefiting  particulars  to  eummunicMc, 
fe  to  life  and  its  chances  in  our  felon- 
{nenta  at  the  Antipodes,  I  talked  a 
deal  with  this  man  ;  for  I  felt  th:tt  hia 
might  be  of  the  greatest  po^ible 
me, 

itterbury'a  answer  was  apeeilyj  ahort^ 
tinetUid.  I  bad  shattered  bis  nervous 
Kl  for  ever,  be  wrote,  but  bad  only 
fated  his  devotion  to  my  family,  and  his 
iian  readiness  to  look  pityingly  on  my 
l^essious.  He  bad  engaged  the  leader  of 
ircuit  to  di-^fvnd  me  ;  and  be  would  have 
to  see  me,  but  fur  Mrs.  Batterbury  ;  who 
mplored  him  not  to  expose  himaelf  to 
ion.  Of  Lady  Malkinsbaw  the  letter 
lothing;  but  I  afterwards  discovered 
she  waa  then  at  Chellenfiaui,  drinking 
raters  and  playiug  whiat  in  the  rudest 
1  and  spirits. 

is  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  nothing 
ever  persuiide  me  that  Society  has  not 
ikiag  kin«lness  for  a  It^^gue.  JJy  father 
I  had  half  the  attention  shown  to 
m  his  own  house,  which  was  shown  to 
i  my  prison.  I  have  seen  High  Sheritfa, 
ffi  gi*eat  worldj  whom  my  fathtr  went 
0,  give  bim  two  fingera — the  lli^h 
iff  of  Barkingbamshire,  came  to  see  me, 
p\ook  hancls  cordially.  JJubo^ly  evar 
id  tny  father^a  autograpb  —  dtjasens  of 
^  asked  for  mine,  Noboily  ever  put  my 
fs  portrait  in  the  frontispiece  of  a  rangi^ 

or  descriljed  his  personal  appearance 
hanuers  witb  anxious  ehiboi-aimn^  m  the 

type  of  a  great  newspaj^er — ^I  enjoyed 
these*  hoiioun.  Three  otUclal  individuals 
kly  iiegs^ed  me  to  be  sure  and  make  corn- 
In  If  my  pLi&lUon  waa  not  perfectly  com- 
mie. Nq  official  iudividuai  aver  troubled 
sad  whetheir  my  fktb^  was  comfortable 


or  not.  When  the  day  of  my  trial  eame,  the 
court  was  thronged  by  my  lovely  country- 
wonien^  who  stood  up  panting  in  the  crowd 
and  crushing  their  beautiful  dresses,  rather 
than  miss  the  pleajtsure  of  aeemg  the  dear 
Rogue  io  the  dock.  When  my  father  once 
stood  on  the  lecturer's  rostrum,  aud  delivereii 
his  excellent  discourse^  called  Medical  Hints 
to  Miiidfl  and  Mothers  on  Tight  Ljtciiig  and 
Teething,  the  benches  were  left  empty  by  the 
ungrateful  women  of  England;  who  were  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  anxious  to  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  sight  of  a  learned  adviser  and 
respectable  man.  If  these  facta  M  to  one 
inevitable  conclnsion,  it  k  not  ray  fault.  We 
Rogues  are  the  spoilt  children  of  Society.  Wft 
may  ^ot  be  openly  aekuowlecJged  a$  Peta,  but 
we  all  know,  by  pleasant  experience,  that 
we  are  treated  bke  them. 

The  trial  waa  deeply  affecting.  My  defence 
—or  rather  my  barrlster'a — was  the  simple 
truth.  It  was  imposalble  to  overthrow  tha 
facts  against  us  ;  so  we  honeatly  owned  that 
I  got  into  the  scrape  through  love  Jbr  Laura, 
My  counsel  turned  this  to  the  best  possible 
aeiitimontal  account.  He  cried ;  the  ladies 
cried  ;  the  Jury  cried  ;  the  judge  cried  j  and 
Mr.  Batterbury^  who  had  desperately  come 
to  see  the  trial,  and  know  the  worst  on  tbo 
apot,  sobbed  with  such  prominent  vehemence, 
that  I  believe  bim,  to  this  day^  to  bavfl 
greatly  in  fl  uenced  the  verdict.  I  was  st  rongly 
recommended  to  mercy,  and  got  off  with  four- 
teen years*  transportation.  The  unlortunate 
Mill,  who  was  tried  after  me,  with  a  mere 
dry-eyed  barrister  to  defend  him,  wits  hanged* 

With  the  record  of  my  sentence  of  traiis- 
portation,  my  life  as  a  Kogue  ends,  and  my 
existence  as  a  respectable  man  begins,  I  am 
BoiTy  to  say  anything  which  may  oHend 
popular  deluaiona  on  the  subject  of  poetical 
justice,  but  this  ia  strictly  the  truth. 

My  first  anxiety  was  about  my  wife's 
future.  Mr.  Batterbury  gave  me  no  chance 
of  asking  his  advice  after  the  trial.  The 
moment  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  he 
allowed  liimself  to  be  helped  out  of  court  in  a 
melancholy  state  of  prostration,  and  the  next 
morning  no  left  for  London.  I  suspect  be 
waa  afraid  to  face  me^  and  nervously  impa- 
tient, besides,  to  tell  Annabella  that  he  had 
saved  the  legacy  again  by  another  alarming 
sacrifice.  3tly  father  and  muther,  to  whom  I 
bad  written  on  the  subject  of  Ijaura,  were  no 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  Mr.  Bfvttt^rbury* 
My  father,  in  answering  my  letter,  tohl  me 
that  he  conscientiously  licdieved  he  had  dune 
enoujrb  iu  forgiving  me  for  throwing  away  an 
excellent  education,  and  disgraeiiig  a  resjiect- 
able  name.  He  added  that  he  had  not  all u wed 
my  letter  for  my  mother  to  reach  her,  out  of 
pitving  r<-garil  for  ber  broke u  hejJtlJ  and 
spitHd  i  anil  be  ended  by  telling  nio  (what 
w^a^  perhajJi  very  true)  that  the  wife  of  ♦iucli 
a  sou  asJ  I  hiwl  been,  had  no  claim  upon  hef 
I  falher-in'law*ii  pmtectlon  and  help.  There 
1  was  an  end,  then,  of  any  ho|>e   of  fi.uditk^ 


reBonrepfl  for  LaiiF&  amousr  tbe  mefnhers  of  mj 
own  faroily.  The  next  thing  wm  to  dmco^er 
a  meanu  of  providing  far  her  without  aBsiat- 
Mice,  I  haa  formed  n  project  for  thifl,  after 
meditating  over  mj  eotiverwitioni  with ' 
the  retuftied  transport  in  Barkingii&m ' 
gaol,  and  I  had  taken  a  rellahle  opinion 
on  the  cliancea  of  sncce^sfullr  executitig  tnj 
deaign  from  the  solicitor  who  had  prepared 
my  defence. 

Laura  heraelf  WBi  so  earnestly  in  favoiir  of 
assisting  in  my  experiment,  that  she  declared 
she  would  prefer  death  to  ita  ahandonment 
Accortli  n  gly  ^  the  u  e  ceftsary  pre  1  i  min  ari  es  we  re 
arranged  ;  and,  when  we  parted ^  it  was  &ome 
mitigation  of  our  grief  to  koow  that  there 
wa»;a  tin^  appointed  for  meeting  again. 
Laura  was  to  lodge  with  a  distant  relative 
of  her  mother's  in  a  suburb  of  London  ;  was 
to  concert  meaaures  with  thi«  relaiive  on  the 
l»eBt  metiiod  of  turning  her  jewels  into 
nionej ;  and  was  to  folluw  her  convict  hus- 
band to  the  AntipodeP)  under  a  feimied  name, 
in  three  montlia'  time.  If  my  fttmily  had 
not  ahandonetl  me,  I  need  not  have  thua 
left  her  to  help  herself  As  it  was,  I  had 
no  choice.  One  coueolation  anpportetl  m© 
at  parting — she  was  in  no  danger  of  per- 
secution from  her  father.  A  second  letter 
from  him  liad  arnved  at  Crickgt*!}y^  and  liad 
b«en  forwfirded  to  the  address  I  had  left  for 
it  It  was  dated  Hamburgh,  and  briefly 
told  her  to  remain  at  Crickgelly^  and 
expect  fresh  instruct ionSj  explanatiouB,  iind 
a  supply  of  money ^  as  aoon  as  he  had  settled 
the  in  I  port  ant  bus  in  ess  matters  which  had 
taken  him  abroad/  Uis  daughter  answered 
the  letter,  telling  him  of  her  marriap^e,  and 
giving  him  an  address  at  a  iKnt-otfice  to 
write  to,  if  he  chose  to  reply  to  her  com- 
municfltiou.     There  the  matter  rested. 

Wh^t  wns  I  to  do,  on  my  side  1  Nothi  ng  but 
establitih  a  reputation  for  mild  behaviour.  I 
began  to  manufacture  a  character  for  myself  on 
the  first  days  of  our  voyage  out  in  the  convict- 
ship  ;  and  I  landed  at  the  penal  settlement 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  meekest  and 
most  biddable  of  felonious  mankind.  After 
a  short  probationary  experience  of  such  low 
convict  employments  as  lime-bumiiig  and 
road-mending,  1  was  advanced  to  occupiiiiona 
more  in  harmony  with  my  education.  What* 
ever  I  did,  T  never  neglectecl  the  first  great 
obligation  of  making  myself  agreeable  and 
amnaiug  to  evervi>ody.  My  social  reputation 
as  a  good  fellow  Ijegan  to  stand  as  high  at  one 
end  of  the  wodd  as  ever  it  stood  at  the 
other*  The  mouths  passed  more  quickly  than 
I  had  dared  to  hope,  Tlie  expiration  of  my 
first  year  of  ttiiusportation  was  approaching, 
and  aircatiy  p!ea>*ant  hints  of  my  being  soon 
assigned  U)  private  service  be^n  to  reach 
my  ears.  This  was  the  first  of  the  many 
ends  I  was  now  work  big  for  \  and  the  next 
pleasant  realisation  of  my  hopes  that  I  had 
to  expect,  was  the  aiTivid'of  Laura, 

She  came  a  month  Liter  than  1  had  anti- 
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cipflted ;  but  she  came,  5afe  and  blooming 
with  upwards  of  five  hundred  ponnds  as  tbs 
produce  of   her  jewels,  and  with    the   old 
CrickgelJy  aliai  of  Mra.  Jame;*^  to  pref&ijt 
any   suspicions  of   t!ie  cotmection  hetweea 
us.     Her  story  (concocted  by  me  before  I 
left  England)   was,  tliat  she  was  a   widow 
lady,  who  had  come  to  settle  in  AuftrT^lia, 
and  make  the  most  of  her  little  property  in 
the  New  World,      One  of  the  first  tliitigi 
Mrs*  James  wanted  was  neceisarilj  a  trust* 
worthy  servant,  and  she  had  to  mnke  her 
choice  of  one  among  the  couvida  of  ^ood 
character,    to    be  assiffoed    to   private  ai?r-    ' 
-vice*    B*?ing  one  of  that  honourable  bo-iy 
myself  at  the  time,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  ^ 
I  was  the   fortunate  man   on   whom  MrsLj 
Jameses  choice  fell.  The  first  »itttaiion  I  got  in^ 
Australia  was  as  servant  to  my  own  wife, 

Laura  made  a  Tery  indulgent  mta tress.  If 
she  had  been  mischievously  inclined,  she 
mi|ifhtj  by  applicJition  at  a  msgistrale,  liave 
had  me  flog^-ed  or  set  to  work  in  chain  a  ( 
the  roada,  whenever  I  became  idle  or  iaful 
ord  inate,  which  h  a  j^pen  ed  occasi  onal  1  j.  Bal 
instead  of  complaining,  the  kind  creatu 
kissed  and  made  much  of  her  foolm 
h^  stealth,  after  his  day*a  work.  She  allowed 
him  no  femiile  followei's,  and  only  employed 
one  woman -servant  occasionalljj  who  was 
both  old  and  ugly.  The  name  of  the  fool- 
man  was  Dear  in  private  and  Fran  r is  in 
corap.iny  j  and  when  the  widowed  mi!jtrei% 
up-stairs,  refused  elijrible  olFet^  of  roarriJij 
(which  was  pretty  often),  the  fa v cure- 1  d 
mestic  in  tlie  kitchen  was  always  informs 
of  it  J  and  asked,  with  the  s  wettest  humUilj 
if  he  approved  of  the  proceeding. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this  anomalous 
riod  of  nij  existencep  let  me  say  briJ3] 
that  my  new  position  with  my  wife  was 
of  the  j^reatest  advantage  in  enatdl 
me  to  direct  in  secret  tfie  profitahll 
uses  to  which  \iviV  little  fortune  was  puf 
We  began,  in  tius  way  with  an  excelU 
speculation  in  cattle  —  buying  them  ft 
snillings  and  selling  them  for  pounds. 
With  the  profits  thus  obtained,  we  next 
tried  our  hands  at  houses  — first  buyi 
In  a  small  way,  then  boldly  building,  ai 
lettiug  again  and  selling  to  great  ad  van  tat 
While  these  speeulatioas  were  in  progr 
my  behaviour  in  my  wife's  service  wa« 
exemplary,  and  she  gave  me  so  excellent  & 
charaeter  when  the  ix«ual  otKclal  inquiries 
were  institut^^d,  that  I  soon  got  llie  next 
privilege  nct^orded  to  persons  in  my  uituation 
^a  tick et-uf  leave.  By  the  time  this  had 
been  aTfaiu  ex^'liangcd  far  a  eondltional  par- 
don (will eh  id  Sowed  ma  to  go  about  where  I 
pleafied  in  AuatmliJi,  and  to  trade  hi  my  own 
name  like  an/  unconvicted  mercluint)  tjur 
house-property  had  increased  enomioubly, 
our  land  had  t>L*eu  sold  for  public  buildingsi, 
anil  we  had  shares  in  the  famous  Emanci- 
pist's Bank,  whirh  produced  quite  a  Ettli 
income  of  tSiemselvea, 
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Tliei-e  was  no  need  to  keep  the  mask  on  any 
lonprer.  I  threw  it  off;  went  through  the 
siiiierlluouB  ceremony  of  a  second  marriage 
with  Laura  ;  took  stores  in  the  city  ;  built  a 
villa  in  tlie  country  ;  and  here  I  am  at  this 
present  moment  of  writing,  a  convict  aristo- 
crat—a prosperous,  wealtiiy,  highly  respect- 
able mercantile  man,  with  two  years  of  my 
sentence  of  transportation  still  to  expire.  I 
have  a  barouche  and  two  bay  horses,  a 
coachman  and  page  in  neat  liveries,  three 
chamung  children,  and  a  French  governess,  a 
boudoir  and  lady's-maid  for  my  wife.  She  is  as 
handsome  as  ever,  but  getting  a  little  fat.  So 
am  I,  as  a  worthy  friend  remarked  when  I 
recently  appeared  holding  the  plate,  at  our 
last  charity  sermon. 

What  would  my  surviving  relatives  and 
associ.-ites  in  England  say,  if  they  oould  see 
me  now  1  I  have  heard  of  them  at  different 
times  and  through  various  channels.  Lady 
Malkinshaw,  after  living  to  the  verge  of  a 
hundred,  and  surviving  all  sorts  of  accidents, 
died  quietly  one  afternoon,  in  her  chair,  with 
an  emptv  dish  before  her,  and  without  giving 
the  slightest  notice  to  anybody.  Mr.  Bat- 
terbury,  having  sacrificed  so  much  to  his 
wife's  reversion,  profited  nothing  by  its  fall- 
ing in  at  last.  His  quarrels  with  my  amiable 
sifiter — which  took  tlieir  rise  from  his  inter- 
ested charities  towards  me^nded  in  produc- 
ing a  separation.  And,  far  from  saving  any- 
thiiig  by  Annabella's  inheritance  of  her  pin- 
money,  he  had  a  positive  loss  to  put  up  with, 
in  the  shape  of  some  hundreds  extracted 
yearly  from  his  income,  as  alimony  to  his 
uncongenial  wife.    He  is  said  to  make  use 

«f  shocking  language,  whenever  my  name  is 
ieiiiioncd,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  been 
ciirricd  off  by  the  yellow  fever  before  he  ever 
set  eye?4  on  the  Softly  family. 

My  father  has  retired  from  practice.  He 
and  my  mother  have  gone  to  live  in  the 
country,  near  the  mansion  of  the  only  mar- 
quis with  whom  my  father  was  actually  and 
pel-son  ally  acquainted  in  his  professional  days. 
The  marquis  asks  him  to  dinner  once  a-year, 
and  leaves  a  card  for  my  mother  before  he 
returns  to  town  for  the  season.  The  card  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  basket  on  the  draw- 
iiijr-voom  table,  all  the  year  round,  and  is 
BUpposed  to  be  privately  cleaned  at  intervals, 
BO  us  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  had  been  just 
left.  They  have  a  portrait  of  Lady  Malkin- 
sliaw  in  the  dining-room.    In  this  way,  my 

farents  are  ending  their  days  contentedly, 
can  hout^stly  say,  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Doctor  Knapton,  when  I  last  heard  of 
him,  was  editin;j;  a  newspaper  in  America, 
lie  had  received  several  thrashings,  had 
aniaHsed  a  heap  of  dollars,  and  had,  conse- 
riuently,  become  one  of  the  eminent  jour- 
nalists of  the  Great  Republic.  Old  File, 
who  shared  his  flight,  still  shares  his  for- 
tunes, being  publisher  of  his  newspaper. 
Young  File  resumed  coining  operations  in 
Loi.don ;  and,  havuig  braved  his  fate  a  second 


time,  threaded  his  way,  in  due  course,  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  Screw  carries 
on  the  profitable  trade  of  informer,  in 
London.  The  dismal  disappearance  of  Mill 
I  have  already  recorded. 

So  much  on  the  subject  of  my  relatives  and 
associates.  On  the  subject  of  myself,  I  might 
still  write  on  at  considerable  length.  But. 
while  the  libellous  title  of  "  A  Rogue's  Life,** 
stares  me  in  the  face  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
how  can  I,  as  a  prosperous  and  respectable 
man,  be  expected  to  communicate  any  further 
autobiographical  particulars,  in  this  place,  to 
a  discerning  public  of  readers  ? 


TURKISH  CONTRASTS. 

Turkey  is  rich  to  overflowing ;  the  popu- 
lation meek  in  all  the  poverty  of  indolence. 
The  loveliness  of  every  landscape  is  broken 
by  the  most  hideous  public  misery.  The 
climate  is  fine,  for  the  air  is  fresh  and  soft ; 
the  temperature  generally  moderate.  It  is 
bad,  because  it  is  both  cold  and  we^  foggy 
and  rainy. 

The  Turk  proverbially  loves  his  ease; 
yet  he  lives  in  the  most  inconvenient 
manner.  He  smokes  his  chibouque  or  nar- 
gilly  on  sofas  without  backs  ;  he  uses  his 
knees  for  a  writing-desk,  and  the  floor  for  a 
dinner-table.  He  is  fond  of  riding,  and  has 
no  roads.  He  is  fond  of  visiting  his  friends 
in  state,  but  has  no  carriage:  his  streets 
are  neither  named  nor  numbered.  Turks 
are  both  clean  and  dirty.  They  are 
always  dabbling  with  water,  but  they  eat 
with  their  hands  ;  they  heap  intolerable  gar^ 
bage  before  their  doors,  leave  dogs  to  do  the 
oflice  of  scavengers,  and  allow  dead  carcases 
to  putrefy  beneath  the  windows  of  their 
palaces.  They  are  both  quick  and  slow  in  busi- 
ness, for  they  have  few  formalities  ;  yet  they 
have  always  got  a  score  of  opposing  interests 
in  everything.  They  neglect  the  most  impor- 
tant a£^rs  in  endeavourmg  to  satisfy  every- 
body on  some  occasions,  and  jump  at  con- 
clusions with  a  simplicity  and  good  faith 
almost  affecting,  upon  others. 

The  Turk's  wives  are  so  muffled  up  that  they 
cannot  see  where  they  are  walking  ;  and  they 
roll  about  like  barrels,  from  the  length  of 
their  dresses  and  the  largeness  of  their  shoes. 
He  veils  and  imprisons;  yet  allows  them 
to  BO  where  they  please  unaccompanied. 
Turks  are  never  seen  in  public  with  their 
wives.  On  the  one  hand  they  api)ear  to  con- 
sider ladies  as  Nature's  choicest  nandiwork ; 
;  for  they  can  imagine  no  present  more  grateful 
:  to  the  Sultan,  on  the  great  festival  of  the 
i  Bairam,  than  a  young  maiden.  On  the  other 
!  hand,  they  deny  women  any  place  or  influ- 
ence in  society ;  and,  while  they  refuse  them 
a  soul,  insist  that  they  shall  bie  tran.-«])orted 
bodily  to  paradise,  ui  Turkev  a  j^irl  seldom 
brings  a  portion  to  her  husband ;  but  the 
huslMUid  pays  a  sum  of  money  to  her  parents. 
Turkish  women  are  lively,  gossiping,  rest- 
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leas :  the  in  en  are  calnif  iacHunij  and  apiL^ 
thttic.  A  Turk  considers  it  fihaineful  to  look 
&t  ft  lady  passing  him.  Ho  nerer  mWatm  the 
mane  of  a  wife  to  paaB  his  li^ss,  and  would 
conaider  it  an  insult  if  you  aiked  afl^^^  her 
health.  Yet  lis  is  a  polygamiat^  and  haa 
cUlklren  by  Ida  slavca* 

The  Ottoman  la  compassioimte  and  cm  el. 
He  will  leave  a  legacy  to  a  hoi-ae,  and 
support  a«  iirtay  of  beggars ;  but  he  would 
roast  a  Christiim  with  great  zent,  imd  basti- 
nadoes hJ8  slaves  without  a  qualm.  He  m 
at  once  splendid  and  mean*  OsEeutatioua  in 
Hei'vanta,  hnraes,  pipe-sticks,  and  housas ;  but 
his  servants  are  ili-dreaaed,  his  horses  are 
worthless,  hts  houses  are  kept  in  suclt  bad 
repair  that  the  rain  often  comeii  iuto  his 
drawing-room,  and  pigeons  build  in  the  hall 
of  auditnee  of  his  sullans.  He  alwii3'^s  re- 
minds stianjjers  of  the  Hungarian  noblemeti, 
who  bfive  but  one  spur.  Nothing  about  him 
is  complete,  A  saddle  of  cloth  of  gold  will 
be  giit  about  hla.  steed  with  an  old  rope  ; 
and,  >vbile  the  mouthpiece  of  his  pipe  may  be 
worth  five  hundred  pounds,  the  uowl  is  not 
worth  a  balfpeuny.  He  ts  a  democrat,  though 
he  live?*  under  a  government  tiominiill y  deajx)- 
ilc  IJi^  is  a  demcHsrat  because  he  can  hanUy 
understand  any  real  difference  of  ranks  in  a 
country  where  a  whim  of  the  prince  has 
otlen  made  a  minister  of  a  colfee-boy  or  a 
water-carrier.  Moat  governments  are  aup- 
poaed  to  examine  affairs  with  sotue  view  to 
their  Bettiement ;  at  the  I'orte  they  are 
ustrally  iuv instigated  witli  a  view  of  avoid- 
ing it.  In  other  count riea  promotion  is  alow, 
and  business  is  managed  comparatively 
quickly.  In  Turkey  business  ts  conducted 
slowly^  aud  promotion  granted  quickly, 
EIs4iwherej  thanks  are  nsuiilly  retiirned  for 
a  present:  in  Turkey  it  is  custom tiry  to 
thank  the  receiver,  A  guest  invited  to 
dinner  ia  also  thanked  for  coming. 

In  Turkey  superiors  salute  inferiors  :  else- 
where the  reverae  b  the  fashion.  In 
Euro  fie  wd  uncover  our  beadii  as  a  mark 
of  respect ;  in  Turkey  people  take  off  their 
ahoeii  to  show  deference,  A  Turk  is  biief 
ot  ftpcech|  and  seldom  exaggeriites  *  but 
he  is  amused  by  interminable  stories,  and  the 
most  improbable  freaks  of  imagiuatioa.  He 
BUiTers  evils  without  complaint  ;  becatise  he 
says  tliey  ai"*  written  on  the  book  of  fate, 
and  he  considers  them  as  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Divine  Providence*  He  has  a  great  con- 
tempt for  ancestry,  and  concedes  to  the 
descendant  of  Mahomet  no  other  advantage 
in  life  than  a  green  turban.  He  has  even  a 
Stinging  proverb  always  ready  for  those  who 
claim  mtsrit  ou  account  of  their  forefsithers ; 
and  telU  them  that  they  are  like  the  dogs 
who  prowl  about  tombs  and  live  upon  old 
boneg,  I  wo  El  tier  how  a  gentleman  of  their 
opinions  would  get  on  ftt  a  fashionable  even- 


ing party  in  Mammoth  Street  West  (nnmher 
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A  real  Turk  cares  little  for  politics ;  moit 
of  the  persons  mijced  up  in  public  affairs 
in  his  country  being  Greeks  or  of  Greek 
descent.  He  is  brave  and  sensitive ;  but  b« 
neveiT  dreams  of  a  duel,  nor  have  the  French 
been  able  to  inoculate  him  with  their  ente^ 
taining  Ideas  on  this  subject,  1  can  recall  ao 
single  insbmce  of  a  Turk  who  has  coai' 
mitt*5d  suicide.  He  will  tell  yon,  indtfctl, 
that  the  hour  of  his  death  is  written,  and  ihat 
he  can  neither  hasten  nor  retard  it^  Persona 
who  are  fond  of  theories  usually  recoil  with 
instinctive  prudence  from  all  praditial  tests  ; 
and  it  never  occurs  to  a  theoreui^al  'l*ni*k 
to  try  the  sound  no  as  of  his  doctrine  with 
a  razor  or  a  pocket^plstoL  The  cotidiict  of 
the  Turks  in  this  raapect  may  be  th^^refore 
held  up  aa  a  model  for  polite  imitatiuu*  The 
police  of  Coijstantinople  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  Christiana  of  Pera  and  Gnliita 
than  with  the  Mussidmen  of  the  wliok 
adjoining  city.  Murder  or  robbery  is  rare  in 
the  Turkish  quarter  ;  elaewhere  it  Is  of  daily 
oi^eurreuce.  Indeed,  the  Turks  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  institutions  ujidrr  which 
they  have  hitherto  lived  j  and  th**y  are 
accustoratid  to  say,  with  no  less  truth  thaji 
gooil-humour,  "  We  like  ourgovernmeot  beat 
when  it  neglpcta  us  most.** 

I  once  asked  a  Turkish  gentleman  with 
whom  I  hail  the  good  fortune  to  l>e  on  term* 
of  great  intimacy,  whether  he  did  not  admit 
that  Mohammedanism  w^as  in  itself  o]>|>oaetl 
to  what  the  Western  Franks  are  pleiu^ed  to 
call  progress?  His  reply  was  just  and 
Bj)irited,  He  referred  me  at  once  to  the 
splendid  story  of  the  Spaui^i  At  jiba,  ?iiid 
enlarged  with  much  dignity  and  good  sen*e 
on  tiie  notorious  fact  that  they  were  for  somt 
centuries  perhaps  the  most  learned  imd 
enlightened  iveople  in  the  worhi  The  E^y 
tiajjs  lixid  Syrians  also,  h^  added,  not  toj 
mention  the  Persians,  had  at  several  period  a] 
of  their  history  made  notable  ailvaucemenf 
in  science ;  but  their  government  ha*l  been 
unfavourable,  aud  tht^y  hiid  necessai-ily  retro- 
graded. A  Turk  can  hardly  speak  long 
without  saying  something  quaint  and  sen- 
tentious I  so  that  I  was  not  aurpriaed  when 
my  friend,  looking  demurely  at  me,  con- 
cluded thus:  ^'Siuee,  also,  the  Cbristiani 
are  often  avaricious,  selfiab,  intemperaie^  an( 
unjust — quail  ties  which,  I  am  informed,  ars 
much  condemned  by  your  Sacred  Writings — 
'  do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  a  Moham- 
medan of  our  age  might  take  example  from^ 
them,  and  break  through  those  precepts  ofl 
the  Koran  which  have  been  misinterpreted 
to  counsel  ua  an  eternity  of  ignorance  I " 

I  1 10 wed  my  head  at  the  ingenious  reprool 
and  sought  refuge  in  the   cloutl  of  smol 
which  our  pipes  dmritabiy  emrttetl. 
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THE  DALGETTY  JRACR 

We  cannot  watch  this  wonderful  world  in 
its  workings  without  being  made  sensible, 
every  hour,  of  the  system  of — not  so  much 
reproduction — as  re-occurrence.  Men,  events, 
diseases,  wars,  passions,  combinations  occur, 
He  dormant  for  centuries  and  then  come  on 
us  again,  identical.  ^Twas  a  beautiful  thought 
of  the  Italian  rhymer,  speaking  of  a  great 
man, 

Natunt  lo  icce,  e  poi  nippe  la  ttampa. 

Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

The  die  was  broken  in  moulding  Sheridan, 
as  Byron  has  paraph ittsed  it  in  his  monody  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  actually.  The  mould 
indeed  is  broken,  crumbled,  and  is  resolved 
to  ashes ;  but  the  die  remains ;  garnered 
up  in  Nature*s  storehouse,  and  it  is  taken 
down  and  cleaned,  and  turns  out  a  tyi)e 
of  the  old  stamp,  when  Wisdom  requires 
it.  The  coinage  in  course  of  time  becomes 
worn,  battered,  clipped,  debased  ;  it  is  called 
in  ;  it  will  no  longer  pass  current ;  but  the 
matrices  are  kept  in  the  great  mint,  and  the 
mint  issues  broad,  bright,  brave  pieces  of  the 
old  coinage,  from  time  to  time,  irregularly 
and  unexpectedly. 

.  Such  issues  are  evoked  partly,  I  admit,  by 
the  temper  and  constitution  of  the  times.  As 
insects  come  after  a  sliower,and  a  dead  carcase 
gathers  ravens,  and  a  house  in  Chancery  fosters 
spiders ;  so,  had  we  a  weak  bigoted  priest- 
ridden  sovereim,  should  we  have  a  plentiful 
su]>ply  of  the  old  king-cardinal  coinage  of  the 
famous  Wolsey,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Alvarez, 
Ximenes  pattern.  With  another  Covenant 
we  should  have,  I  hope,  another  Cromwell ; 
another  Napoleon  would  bring  with  him 
another  baud  of  marshals  as  famous  as 
the  last;  another  Louis  Quinze  would  as- 
suredly provoke  another  Damiens  ;  another 
Voltaire,  another  Robespierre  in  reversion ; 
and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  a 
few  years'  continuance  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  at  present  engaged — pray  Heaven, 
though,  it  be  over  by  this  time ! — ^would  give 
us  another  Nelson  on  the  sea,  another  Wel- 
lington on  the  land,  red  tape,  routine,  mj 
loi^s,  and  ''under  oonsideration,**  notwith- 
Btandine.  After  all  (Solomon,  the  king  of 
critics,  has  said  it  before),  the  theatre  of  the 


world  has  not  an  unlimited  repertoire. 
Darby  and  Joan  was  written  before  Cathe- 
rine and  PetrucHio;  Ciytemnestra  is  older 
than  Lady  Macbeth.  There  can  be  no  novelty 
in  the  drama  of  life  but  the  last  scene,  and 
the  rehearsal,  even  of  that,  is  deferred  till 
farther  notice. 

I  happened  to  mention  casually  the  war. 
That  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  Events,  naturally  including  wars  and 
the  rumours  thereof,  do,  according  to  my 
theory,  turn  up,  from  time  to  time,  as  scoriae 
are  thrown  up  when  Vesuvius  loses  its  temper. 
And  the  men-types  turn  up  in  like  fashion. 
We  have  thought  them  dead ;  we  have 
thought  them  extinct,  we  have  thought  that 
the  breed  has  quite  died  out,  like  the  ibis  and 
the  dodo;  but  they  have  been  lying  snugly 
perdu  somewhere  during  times  <»  desue- 
tude, and  now  start  up  and  cry  "Ready, 
aye  ready!"  like  any  Napiers.  Give  me 
the  event,  I  will  find  the  men.  There  is, 
I  am  certain,  a  law-copying  clerk  some- 
where in  Cripplegate  ready  to  cast  aside  his 
parchments ;  and,  no  longer  mute  inglorious, 
to  write  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world  and  the  confusion  of  Salmasius,  if 
you  will  only  grant  me  a  commonwealth 
and  a  high  court  of  justice.  I  can  find 
dozens  of  Itobespierres  in  back  attics  ready 
to  renounce  pantaloons,  to  celebrate  the  Feast 
of  Reason  and  to  demand  your  head,  my  lud, 
to-morrow.  There  are  communist  cobblers  in 
cellars  who  only  lack  the  opportunity  to  be 
Marats ;  ay,  and  in  quiet  country  towns  there 
are  dreamy  young  women  who  only  wait  the 
trumpet-call  of  the  Event,  to  start  up  Char- 
lotte Cordays  and  slay  the  Marats  in  their 
baths.  If  Charles  the  Second  were  alive 
to-morrow,  do  you  think  he  would  have  much 
difficulty  in  finding  a  young  lady  among  the 
corps  de  ballet  willing  and  reader  to  be  created 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  ?  There  is  an  old  lady 
in  Camden  Town,  housekeeper  to  a  poor  old 
gouty  grand  monarque  of  a  single  gentleman — 
give  me  but  a  real  Versailles  and  a  real 
Louis  Quatorze  in  his  dotage,  and  see  how 
soon  she  would  be  metamorphosed  into  a 
real  Madame  de  Maintenon  !  I  Know  Salomon 
de  Caux  well  He  has  just  discovered  the 
perpetual  motion,  and  only  wants  funds  to 
complete  his  lelf-navigatiug  u&riai  ts^a^^vsv^ 
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pagea  to  himself  in  tr?wU*smeii*s  ledgera ;  to 
trequent  occult  ehaniljei-a  where  ivory  cubes 
were  nightly  rattled  iu  eylmdrical  boxes,  aud 
ieven  wm  tbe  main  Aud  five  to  four  were  on 
tha  CAsUr ;  to  be  put^  iu  fioe,  to  the  thaUAaud 
Bhiftsand  embarrasametiti  that  a  jmiiper  geu- 
tie  man,  utterly  nnenipbyeil,  thoroughly  nn- 
educated  for  any  useful  purpose,  hopelessly 
idle,  and  passably  debauched,  muat  neetk 
RU^er  when  he  oonnot  dig  and  when  to  beg  he 
Ia  aalmmed.  Yea  ;  he  had  forjoed  one  of  the 
famous  band  of  heroea  recrnited  from  the 
tlocka  and  the  alums^  and  officered  Heaven 
and  tlie  Inwlveut  Cuurt  only  knows  how, 
who  went  out  to  Spain,  aud  were  flogged 
and  not  fmd,  aud,  as  wickeil  wag^  reported, 
once  ran  away  en  ma^e  from  a  small  body  of 
Carlletfif  who  were  iuatructed  lo  cry  out 
"  Stop  thief  J  '*  which  ao  terrlfii?d  the  worthy 
legionaries,  that  they,  remerobering  the  adage, 
"  Uie  thief  doUi  fear  each  buah  mi  officer,'* 
boltetl  without  further  delay <  Who  does  not 
reineml>er  theses  poor  fellow ji  when  they  came 
home,  ail  aa  tattered  and  lorn  m  the  bride- 
groom of  the  maiden  all  forlorn  ?  They 
begged  about,  they  ajjpeared  at  police  offieea, 
they  ewept  tlie  streets  till  the  profes^ioual 
be^garti  found  out  what  a  capital  dodge  the 
legionary  one  was,  and  took  to  atutnned 
brooma  and  ragged  red  jackets.  Who  does 
not  recollect  the  unhappy  captains — the  De 
Montmorency  Havel  in  a  i  Every  second- band 
cloth ea-ah op  had  one  of  their  awallow-tailed 
Bcarlet' coats  hanging  up  outside,  with  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  buttons  and  the  Queen  of 
Spain's  ei>aulett**s.  Some  of  the  liavelina 
were  on  tlie  Car  list  side,  and  were  in  worse 
ciue  than  the  Chriatinos.  Th*jy  were  the 
terror  of  tailora ;  lodging-house  keepers 
groaned  when  you  mentioned  their  names ; 
waiters  called  them,  tsaresistlcidly,  "  Captlng." 
The  Spanish  legvonary  captain  w;i3  almost  as 
poorly  olT  na  a  Pole  ;  and  touching  the 
degree  of  eistimation  in  which  thfise  un- 
forluuat*  refugees  were  helil,  from  the 
year  'thirLy-ftve  to  forty,  I  will  relate  wdiat 
xny  aunt  Sjdd,  My  aunt  had  a  niece  who 
was  in  love  with  a  handsome  young  manj 
an  artist,  but  whose  name  uu fortunately 
euded  in  wowski.  Marriage  was  spoken  of, 
when  up  and  snoke  my  aunt,  who  never 
before  was  heara  to  speak  so  harshly,  and 
said : 

^l  hope,  my  dear,  you  ar«  not  going  to 
marry  anybody  whose  name  ends  iu  wowaki, 
because  he  must  be  a  Pole,  and  all  Folcs  are 
swindlers/' 

And  my  aunt  was  a  dear  good  woman, 
who  would  not  have  harmed  a  worm,  or 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  a  Barbary  monkey. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  stage  took  up  the 
captain  and  made  mn eh  aport  of  him^  The 
play Vrigiita  converted  hUn,  invainahly,  into 
an  Irtfthman,  gave  him  a  blue-frogged^oo^ 
brass  spurs,  white  trousei^  and  false  moua- 
toohios,  one  of  whicli  last  civme  off  towards  the 
denouement.    He  was  always  an  intriguing 


adventurer,  had  frequently  been  tnuisportedj 
ordiiiarilj  p:is3e<l  uisder  a  false  name»  and 
was  generally  removed  in  eu5t«xly  by  a 
ixiliceuian,  or  kicked  down-ii^irs  by  'the 
footman  at  the  end  of  the  farce,  Captahi 
grew  to  be  a  bye- word  and  reproaclu  A 
bilker  of  taverna  and  v Let i miser  of  loil^nng^ 
houses  was  a  captain.  The  peuny-a-iinerg 
revelled  in  him,  and  heailed  then^  report^ 
The  Notorious  Captain  iu  Trouble  ;  Cafjtain 

L Again  ;   A   Certain    Gallant  CnpUin 

has  been  Rt^peating  his  Infamous  Tricks 
in  Hampshire  i  and  the  like.  Tbe  captain 
rivalled  the  peimy-a-liner'a  other  k*tad-pro- 
vider  ;  the  gallant,  gay  Ijothario* 

Eutp  the  captains  grew  so  scarce  at  Usi 
that  the  farce- writers  dro(»ped  them  in  con- 
tempt, anil  the  penny-a-liners  ilevoted  tbtOi^ 
selves  to  Magyar  noblemen.  Some  of  the 
Kavelins  went  back  to  Spain,  to  Bnd  oni 
coal-minea  La  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenet^ 
Some  took  commission  agencies  lor  To- 
boso'a  ham  a  and  the  Duke  of  Gsrbnnzo*ssher' 
ries — like  Captiyn  Strong,  whom  rL-nd^nmis 
knew.  Many  went  to  America,  wlu*re  thry 
went  fdilmatering  or  lieavtr-trspping,  and 
sometimes  came  back  and  puhlmhetl  their 
Far  Wijst^ni  Travels  iii  three  vohimes,  and 
sometimes  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Mexieaa 
hangniau,  like  poor  dear  Haoua-set  B^jid^ion. 
A  few  liad  shares  in  patents— machines  for 
spinning  llix  fi-om  cobwebs,  and  estracttng 
crimson  dyes  from  etig-ahells.  One  I  knew 
went  to  Culifonna  with  a  venture  of  lucifeiv 
ma  tell  es,  Warren^s  blaokiiig,  digestive  bls^ 
cuits.  and  S<Knebody^s  pills :  he  is  doing  well 
tiirailually,  ioijier<;eptibly,  the  D^etty  type 
fadeil  away.  You  no  hmger  taw  the  csip- 
tain  s  name  in  the  provisional  coinniitt&e  list 
of  a  bubble  company.  He  was  stij>eratMlL*il 
by  Profensor  Havel in»  Paracelsus  Bare  1  in, 
I^LD,,  Condorcet  Raveliot  F,RS,  Count  Von 
Swindelheim    bilked    hotel -keepers  instead 

of  the  notorious  Captain  L ,     Dalgetty 

became  a  myth*  The  thousand  yem-s  of 
fjeace  seemed  to  have  set  in,  and  Guatavus 
Adolphua  was  sold  tO  the  dogs^-meat 
man. 

Tlie  revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  attended  as  It  was  by  prospects 
of  a  general  European  convulsion,  stirred  up 
some  feeble  sparks  of  th«  old  Dalgetty 
element ;  hut,  they  were  sparse  and  soon 
died  out.  Some  remnants  of  the  er&t  noble 
band  of  captains  imrried  over  from  the  anti- 
(Hxles  to  see  if  there  were  any  hard  ktiocka 
going  ;  but  the  Unholy  Alliauce  had  the  lu^st 
of  it,  and  the  DalgetUea  sank  to  sleep  again, 
aa  ^V^aahington  Irving  tells  us  those  giiostiy 
rndishu  chirfs  do  iu  the  haunted  gl^n^  a^HJut 
WoMert's  lloost,  who  start  from  their  &bini« 
hers  when  they  hear  some  distant  band 
carousing,  ectio  back  the  shonts,  and  then  fall 
once  more  into  their  trance  of  ecu  hi  ties,  with 
their  inouldtHng  bows  and  arrows  by  their 
aides.  There  was  nothing  for  Dtigald  Dal- 
getty  to  do  in   *fgrty-eighL     ^Iercenai*y  aa 
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be  wa^j  he  was  too  real  and  true  *nnd  Doble  for 
the  miBerablef  skill kiuc:  barricade  igiitmg, 
aiid  bortibaT\ltiieut  of  blind  all^ya,  t^ud  be- 
If  Agu taring  of  back  parlours,  and  ilaugiiter- 
ing  in  cellais. 

"Who  is  this  comes  riding  on  &  white  hora^^ 
all  coveretl  with  criniaoii  and  golden  trap- 
pings I  Who  comes  riding  bo  proudly  and  de- 
tiatjily,  ha^  so  firm  a  seat  in  the  saddle,  m^kea 
hi^  charger  curiret  and  pi-ance  ao  grace  fully  I 
He  wears  an  embroidered  caflai),  hia  b«lt  la 
full  of  silver*mouDted  piatols  and  arabeaqned 
daggers  ;  a  jewelled  yatajjhaii  ia  flluug  to  his 
wriftt^  hie  head  ia  swatheil  in  a  spangled  tur- 
bftn,  a  mualin  veU  floats  from  it  ;  glu^ssy  ia  hia 
coal-black  beard  ;  he  ie  followed  by  his 
cavasaea  and  hie  pipe- bearer.  Who  is  tliis 
BeyzadSf  this  son  of  an  efiendi}  this  scourge 
of  the  giiLOur  ?  This  ia  Nesaim  Bey,  de- 
corated with  the  order  of  the  Medjidi6,  by 
virtue  of  an  imperial  fiitnaDj  colonel  of  thw 
staff  of  the  army  of  Aiiatolin,  He  may  be 
a  pacha  eoou  ar^l  squeeze  the  ray  aha; 
he  receives  touriata  from  Fran gis tan  ;  and 
gives  them  coffee  and  cliiboukii.  He  la  brave 
and  merciless.  No  grass  grows  where  his 
horse^a  feet  have  trodden*  His  jack-boots 
are  terrible*  None  can  look  on  his  face,  it 
is  eo  radiant  No  odaliaqvies  are  so  beautirul 
as  his  odaliaqueai  He  will  be  aeraskier  and 
marry  the  padiaha'a  daughter.  He  will 
make  terrible  work  of  the  Moscotb  when 
he  meets  them,  and  there  will  be  wailing 
at  Kishni-Kovgorod  when  he  atanda  face  to 
&ce  with  General  MouravieE  For  this  is 
Newitn  Bey. 

Yea,  but  thia  is  also  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, Captaia  DugaJd  Dnlgettyj  olher- 
wtse  Washington  Lafayette  Bowie,  of  New 
Fork  city^  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  The  ardent  Bowie  haa  wearied  of 
the  fiuny  exercitations  of  frontier  warfare. 
He  ia  tired  of  acalping  Indians  and  making 
totiographical  surreys;  ho  wants  a  wider 
field  for  his  pugnacious  predilections,  and 
this  U  why  hia  liighnesa  the  Sultan  has 
one  more  colonel,  and  the  Muscovites  one 
more  deadly  foe.  I  should  advise  the  Muchir 
Omar  Pacha,  however,  to  uae,  in  the  nex;t 
war^  a  little  more  celerity  in  his  movements, 
and  come  to  blow  a  with  the  enemy  rather 
more  frequent ly^  than  he  was  able  to  do  lately; 
for  Neteim  Bey  must  have  fiie  to  eat,  and 
heads  to  knock  off.  Otherwise,  there  may 
be  found  in  the  l^usf^iau  hosts  some  day  a 
lieutenant-General  Bo  wiekoff ;  who  wi  11  never 
be  tired  of  slaying  Tnrka ;  whose  Christian 
names  are  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and 
who  ako  hails  from  New  York  city,  Uuiteil 
States. 

Da(getty*B  name  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come legion.  Bo  yon  see  that  general  officer, 
sui-rounded  by  a  brilliant  stall;  bedizened 
with  stars  and  embroidttry  ?  He  commands 
armies  ;  ht  directs  campaigns ;  he  correajM>nti3 
with  princes  ;  he  takes  the  field  against  thou* 
sands.    That  general  o^cer^s  name  is  Dal- 


gettiowski*  Fifteen  months  at  nee  he  skulked 
about  the  purlieus  of  iSohOj  a  wretched, 
proaeribed,  almost  starving  refugee.  He 
dined  for  fourpeuce  at  a  coffe e-shop.  Ho 
seldom  washeiL  He  vainly  strove  to  eke 
out  a  livelihood  by  teaching  mathematics. 
JBut,  the  good  time  Uhjb  come,  hard  knocka 
are  rife,  and  Dalffetty  is  triumphant. 

Captain  Sparkles,  late  of  the  Plungers, 
who  lost  his  commi^aion  through  tlvat  ugly 
chick eu-haaard  business  with  yonng  Chaw- 
key  ;  Lieutenant  Pluckbarci  who  was  ob- 
liged to  sell  out  to  jmy  his  debts;  have 
found  asylums  and  commissions  in  the 
I  Dromedary  Contingent.  TLavelin,  who  kis 
I  come  back  from  California  with  a  few  thou- 
I  sands,  but  ii^  still  fond  of  fighting,  is  tryinn' 
'hard  for  an  appointment  in  the  Oamanli 
Mounted  Ostriches;  and  Captiiin  Strong  is 
thinking  of  giving  up  the  Toboso's  hams 
and  sherry  business,  and  accepting  the  post 
of  marter^maater  in  the  Anglo-K^mschatkan 
Legton. 

What  a  pity  that,  just  as  all  these  honest 
fighting  men  have  drawn  their  swords  to  carve 
their  way  to  a  little  good  fortune,  there  should 
be  a  tolerable  certainty  of  P£ACE !  The  world 
is  their  oyster,  which  they  with  sword  will 
open ;  and,  lol  the  crafty  diplomatiats  come 
and  take  away  the  mollusc  f  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  world/thougb),  ami  leaTe  the  noble 
race  of  Dalgetty  but  the  sheila ! 


AN  ORDEAL, 

IN   SIX   CHAPTERg.      CHAPTBR  THE  FrRST* 

The  fire  burnt  cheerily,  throwing  a  ruddy 
light  over  the  walla  of  the  little  room,  with 
its  one  or  two  ]jrinta  in  simfde  frames,  its 
hanging  bookshetf,  and  its  ebony  clock,  The 
round-table  was  drawn  close  to  *the  fire,  and 
on  it  the  tea  things  glistened,  and  the  lamp 
stood  T^ady  for  lightmg.  A^es  Eoai  sat 
with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  knitting  by  fire- 
light, expecting,  not  w*aiting-*he  was  always 
too  punctual  for  that — to  hear  her  brother's 
step  outside,  and  the  familiar  click  of  his  key 
in  the  street-door,  as  lie  let  hiraseU'  in.  ft 
was  a  London  lodging^  in  one  of  those  quiet 
streets  that  appear  like  the  very  stixjnghoida 
of  drearinesaand  discomfort  ]  but,  for  all  tliat, 
it  was  a  home,  and  looked  like  a  home,  too, 
to  the  orphaned  brother  and  sister. 

That  was  his  step  1  Agnes  rose  quickly, 
set  on  the  kettle,  and  lit  the  lamp.  Then,  with 
an  air  of  careful  pride,  she  took  from  the  man- 
lleahelf  a  glass  jar  in  which  was  a  bouquet  of 
glowing,  beautiful,  green-house  flowers,  rieh 
with  aromatic  fragrance.  It  seemed  strange 
on  the  table  where  she  placed  it,  surrounded 
by  the  homely  ware  of  the  tea-service,  Tlie 
bunch  of  w inter- violeta,  which  she  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  others,  had  been  far  more 
appropriate.  But  Agnea'  face  shone  as  she 
looke<i  on  her  flor.d  treasures,  and  then 
watched  for  her  brother's  expression  as  he 
saw  tlicm. 

He  did  see  them^  aa  bft  i^aafl&mXss  "Ooft-Tcissa^ 
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He    paused  —  then    ibut    tbe    door — tUeu 
^Hilled  back  iti  answer  to  hb  siBtera  delighted 

^'Yes,  Leonard.  What  da  jqu  thiak  of 
thii«  ?  '^ 

She  hold  Ihcm  up,  gkaa  jiir  and  all,  for 
admiration.  "  Where  do  3'ou  think  thes«  came 
from  ?  " 

The  Youisg  mail  did  not  answer  at  first*  He 
took  uk%  flowers  from  her  hand,  looked  at 
them,  breathed  m  their  fiiigrAiice  fnf  A 
fuintite,  then  put  them  down  again,  'lire  fliiah 
of  pleasure  soon  passed  fioni  hb  thoughtful 
faee.    He  sat  dowu^  looking  evi  n  grav**. 

'*  Who  do  you  think  brought  them  1  '^  pBt- 
siiled  Agno9f  changing  the  form  of  question. 

"  I  can  guess,"  he  auswerod.  A  very  brief 
pauae  ;  then  he  added,  ^*  Mlas  Belie w  h^^  been 
to  st'e  you.  She  aaid  ahewouldp  How  do 
you  lilJc  her  1 " 

'*  Vt^rv,  Tery  much,"  cried  AgTiea,  enthusi- 
aaticall3%  *^How  benutifnl  nlte  is,  Leonard. 
You  told  m©  she  was,  but  you  did  not  say 
half  enough.  And  ao  geidle,  and  kind,  and 
BWe^t.     I  fancied  she  waa  proud/* 

"  So  she  ii^"  Leonard  mid  quickly  ;  "but 
with  a  pride  too  lo I ty  tu  ahow  itaelt  to  thos^e 
below  her  in  weaJtb  and  ptisitiou,"  He 
moved  to  take  from  his  »istt-r*a  Ijanda  the 
ki^ttle  she  was  liftirtg.  Tea-making  engmaaed 
her  attention  for  a  little  while,  but  she  soon 
returned  to  the  former  theme, 

**  She  sat  and  talked ;  pleasant,  friendly 
cbat ;  for  nearly  an  hour.  I  showed  ht^r 
my  drawing!!,  and  youra,  afterwards.  She 
praified  naine  very  much,  but  I  think  ahe 
would  not  venture  to  praise  youns,  1  showed 
her  our  old  house  and  the  views  all  about, 
that  you  took/' 

**  Little  ainipleton  I  To  suppoae  eTery  one 
as  interested  in  the  dear  old  pUce  ae  our- 
selves." 

**I  am  Bure  aha  was  interested,  Leonard. 
Of  course,  not  as  we  are,  but  still  very  much. 
Is  it  likely  she  would  not  bo,  knowing  you  1 
Tljeu  I  showed  her  your  German  drawinga. 
She  found  out  for  herself  tliat  Swiss  view  bang* 
ing  by  the  window,  aud  liked  it.  Generally,  I 
bate  to  bear  people  praise  your  drawings  or 
Tourself,  even.  But  I  would  allow  Miaa 
^Uew  to  pruifie  both." 

"  Gmcioua  permission  I  Now,  terrible  auto- 
crat, give  me  my  tea.  It  is  the  bleakest  of 
November  nightly  outside.  In  tbia  cosy  little 
nest  we  feel  nothing  of  it.  Cosy  little  nest : 
dear  iittb  bird  in  tho  nest." 

But,  in  spite  of  bis  gay,  loving  tone,  he 
seemed  more  than  usually  tired  this  evenin*^* 
The  dark  hair  fell  carirlessEy,  even  rudelyi 
over  his  forehead  —  the  calm  forehead 
that  his  little  tister  was  so  proud  of.  She 
Fmoothed  away  the  vagrant  locks ;  her  cool 
fingers  were  very  eweet,  welcome  visitants  to 
Jfis  hot  brow, 

"  Does  your  head  ache,  Leonard  f " 

"A  little," 

''And  I    have  been  clmtiering  away  ao 


thoughtlessly.      Drink  jour  tea,  brother,  and 
keep  quiet.     I  will  be  aa  stili  aa  a  mouse/' 

**No  need.  Ague  a.  I  am  only  tired  ;  that's 
all.  It  baa  iH^en  rather  a  busy  day.  Mr, 
Bellew  had  some  involved  accounta  from  a 
Dresden  houae,  which  I  had  to  go  th rough, 

because  I  know  German,      And it  wac 

more  /atigniug  than  reading  Schiller/' 

^  Yes,  indeed  I "  Agnes  aaiii,  aerioutly.  She 
eat  on  her  little  chair  ;  and,  supporting  her 
chin  with  her  hand,  gassed  meditatively  into 
the  fire. 

''  But,  for  all  that,  it  was  pleasant  eaougb  f* 
nuraued  Leonard,  cheerfully — "  pleamnt  to 
be  able  to  render  a  special  service  lo  mj 
master/* 

"  Your  master  !  "  Scornfnlly  curled  the  red 

lip.     But  the  pride  of  eveu  a  good  woman 

often  flies  nearer  the  ground  than  that  of  a 

good  mau.  Leonard  amikd. 

**  Do  not  disown  the  word,  nor  the  fact^  my 

birdie*  It  is  no  shame  to  be  a  servant or 

a  servant  I  should  not  be/' 

Agnes  broke  forth  anew  with  eaniestneai^ 
even  to  t*fars. 

**  0  I-peonard !  Don't  be  angry :  I  inea% 
don't  be  vexed  with  me  for  feeling ;  feeling  it 
ao  hard  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  all/* 
"The  cause  of  all  ?  Of  what  1 " 
**Of  your  being  in  this  position*  If  it 
bad  not  beeu  for  me,  you  would  have  gone  t4 
India,  m  our  uncle  wiehed  ;  aud  you  would 
have  made  your  fortune,  and  come  book  to 
England  while  you  were  young  ;  and  you 
would  have  married,  and  been  happy/' 

She  stopi>ed  at  length  her  rapid,  pjisaionnts 
utterance.     Leonard  theu  spoke  gently. 

"  Ham»y  \  My  little  aiater,  what  is  it  that 
you  call  happiness  ?  " 

**0,  I  know— I  know,  with  you  duty  is 
always  happiness.^' 

"  Not  always  j  not  often,  I  am  afitud,  to  this 
resileaa,  erring  humanity  which  is  so  strong 
within  all  of  us.  Bnt^  Agnes,  there  was  no 
war  between  duty  and  inclination  in  my 
case*  If  it  had  not  been  simply  right  to  stay 
at  home,  and  be  a  brother  otherwise  than  in 
name  to  my  airjter,  I  might  have  done  it  Crom 
pure  seltishness.  Next  spring,  you  know^ 
when  I  lose  my  little  aister*  I  may  yet  go  to 
India.^' 

*'0  Leonard  1" 

**  O  Agnea  1  '*  He  laughed  at  her  the  plea- 
Bant  laugh  of  one  who  loves  too  truly  to  be 
IbSB  than  tender  over  the  foibles  of  tho  bs- 
loved.  "All  this  time,  while  you  are  elo- 
quent and  unreasonable,  my  tea  ia  getting 
cold,  and  ao  is  yours/' 

iignes  turned  slowly  round  to  the  tea- 
table.  Her  face,  in  lU  mtent  though tfulneua, 
looked  like  her  brother's  for  the  time,  though 
she  was  a  youthful-hearted  woman  of  four- 
and-twenty,  and  be  a  man  of  thirty  ;  old- 
looking  for  his  years. 

**  But,  tor  lUl  that  *'  -^  she  again  plunged 
into  the  forbidden  subject — "I  am  not  con* 
viuced,  brother." 


^  Not  eonvinced  of  what  P 

^That  jou  would  not  have  been  happier, 
making  jonr  way  abroad.  It  was  such  a 
prospect !  ** 

^  Spoken  like  a  man  of  business.  But  life 
has  other  phases  than  comiueroe.  I  yfm 
never  meant  to  be  a  homeless  seeker  for  fur- 
tune.  I  crave  more  nourishment  for  heart 
and  mind.  As  for  riches  and  luxury,  I  waut 
none  of  them.  I  never  used  to  wish  for 
them :  I  never  will ! " 

His  tone  grew  determined.  Agnes  looked 
up  surprised,  but  more  persuaded. 

''And  you  are  reallj  happy  here,  and 
thus  ? " 

'^  Happier  than  I  could  be  anywhere  else 
in  the  wide  world,'*  he  answered,  with  a 
fervour  that  sent  the  colour  to  his  cheek,  the 
light  to  his  eyes.  His  sister  looked  up  into 
his  face,  and  was  satisfied. 

The  table  cleared,  Agnes  was  soon  at 
work.  But  before  Leouanl  unclosed  Shake- 
speare to  finish  the  Tempest,  commenced  the 
previous  evenhic^  the  girlish,  busy  ton^e 
began  again  on  the  fruitful  theme  with  wluch 
their  evening  talk  had  commenced. 

"Bi-otlier,  Miss  Bellew  invited  me  to  go 
and  see  her.*' 

"Did  she?    Very  naturally." 

**  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  t " 

"  Their  villa  is  a  perfect  palace  of  taste  aod 
luzurjr.  You  were  never  in  such  a  mod 
house  in  your  life,  Agnes.  Mr.  Bellew  is  one 
of  our  merchant  princes,  you  know.  He  likes 
magnificence,  and  his  house *' 

'^  It  is  about  Mr.  Bellew  I  want  to  know^ 
not  his  house.    Is  he  a  nice  man )" 

"  litce  is  such  a  young  lady's  word,  I  am 
afraid  of  venturing  in  its  way.  He  is  a 
handsome  old  man.  to  begin  with.  His  face 
expresses  the  qualities  I  have  always  found 
in  him — honour,  integrity,  straightforward 
truthfulness,  perseverance,  pride,  and  in- 
flexible, inexorable  will." 

''I  know  what  he  is  like,  very  welL  Is 
Miss  Bellew  an  onlv  child  ? " 

**  She  has  a,  brother ;  a  boy  of  fourteen  ; 
and  two  little  sbters,  bom  when  her  mother 
died." 

'^  And  she  is  a  mother  to  them  t " 

"Almost,**  said  Leouud,  temperately.  ''Bhe 
is  very  good— very  loving  and  tender  over 
them.  Her  mother  left  them  in  her  charge.. 
She  fulfils  it  sacredly.** 

"  And  they  all  love  her  dearly  1  ^ 

"  1  believe  so :  the  little  ffirls  dou  at  least 
Master  Alfred  is,  I  should  think,  rather 
difiicult  to  deal  with.  His  father  has  spoiled 
him  ever  since  he  was  bom.*' 

"  And  neglects — or  at  leasts  thinks  little  of 
his  daughters  ?  ** 

'^  Not  so  fast.  Bosamond,  Miss  Bellew  is 
the  very  apple  of  her  father*8  eye.** 

"  Is  she  1*^  said  A^nes,  thoughtfiiUj. 

Leonard  opened  Wm  book,  and  b^ian  tiim^ 
inff  over  the  pages. 
^  And  her  name  is  Bosamondy'*  the  punned, ! 


^till  musings  her  work  lying  idle  in  her  lapu 
''  Bosa  mundi.  Boss  of  the  world.** 

"Even  SCL**  said  Leonard,  gently,  "Boee  of 
the  World."  He  repeated  the  words  soflly, 
dreamily,  as  he  turned  over  more  pages,  and 
finally  settled  hia  volume  and  himself  for 
reading.  Then  hia  voice  became  oadenced  to 
a  clear  and  equable  music^  as  he  began : 

There  be  tome  eporti  an  peioful ;  Vat  their  labour 

Delight  in  them  eett  off. 

OHAFTBR  THB  SECOND. 

A  WEBK  afterwards^  Agnes  went  to  spend 
the  day  with  Miss  Bellew.  It  was«looked 
forward  to^  thought  about,  counted  upon.  It 
proved  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  the 
anticipated  pleasure  falls  even  short  of  its 
reality.  At  least  so  Agnes  thought;  when,  after 
a  long  day  that  had  seemed  short,  of  talk  and 
music  books  and  work,  she  and  Miss  Bellew 
and  the  children  sat  at  evening  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  Mr.  Bellew  asleep  in  his  arm- 
chair. The  two  little  girls  were  at  their 
ai»ter*s  feet,  absorbed  in  a  fairy  tale.  Master 
Alfred  wis  equally  well  amused  by  some 
boyish  piece  of  science  which  Ids  father  had 
brought  him  that  eventng.  Bosamond  and 
Agnes  sat  side  by  side  on  the  sofa.  The 
night  was  bleak ;  rain  fallmg,  and  gusts  of 
wind  sobbing,  which  reached  their  ears  even 
in  their  curtained  and  cushioned  splendour 
of  ease. 

"My  brother  will  be  here  soon,'*  said 
Agnes. 

"  Yea.  It  is  a  wild  night  for  him  to  come 
so  far." 

"  0  !  he  does  not  mind  wild  weather.  He 
even  likes  it  At  home,  he  often  used  to  go 
out  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  wind,  to  help 
the  fishermen  draw  up  their  boats  on  the 
shore.  Once  he  went  out  in  a  little  boat 
to  save  the  people  out  of  A  wreck.** 

*•  Did  her 

A  silence.  Curiously  enough,  this  theme 
of  Leonard  was  a  new  one  between  the  two 
girls,  although  to  one  of  tiiem  at  least,  of 
ever-present  interest 

"You  must  have  loved  your  home  very 
much,**  said  Miss  Bellew  presently. 

"  We  did— especially  Leonard.  He  looked 
as  I  never  saw  him  look  before  nor  since, 
when  we  drove  awav  from  the  gate  of  our 
house^  and  through  the  village.  It  was  such 
a  happy  home.  Perhaps,  one  day  we  may 
yet  have  it  again.** 

"  You  and  your  brother  1  ** 

"  Yes ;  or  Leonard,  at  least  I  know  he 
hopes  for  it,  thinks  of  it,  determines ** 

But  here  Agnes  stopped,  suddenly  con- 
scious how  unwittingly  confidential  she 
had  become  with  her  new  friend.  She 
looked  up,  and  Bosamond*s  eyes  met  her 
own.  Miss  Bellew*a  was  a  face  that  looked 
too  proud  for  *  woman's,  until  she  smiled  or 
spoke ;  'then  the  curves  of  her  mouth  re- 
laxed into  a  gradonsneiBS  that  made  her 
whole  coimtouaiioe  radiant  and  Vmm».\.M>^ 
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N(^w  tbe  face  was  sofleDed  into  j^bsolute 
Bweetnee^.  Agnes  tli ought'' it  to  lovely  at 
that  tnomctit,  she  couhl  not  cbooie  but  look 
at  it ;  she  could  not  choose  but  feel  it  faniL- 
liar,  ant!  her  confitleuce  no  loi^ger  &eemod  no- 
uaturai.    Keverili el *?.«»»  she  paused. 

"  You  sire  not  afniid  of  talking  to  rae  t  " 
said  Kosamond,  siniply*  "Tell  me  more  of 
your  old  home,  1  know  jou  inu»t  like  to 
talk  of  it,  and  I  like  to  listen.'* 

And  BO  Agues  went  on  talking,  and  Koaa- 
moud  listened. 

It  was  natural  that  the  aister  should  in.- 
sensibly  slide  back  to  the  aubje<:t  of  her 
Lri.lher,  Aguea  found  herself  telling  Miss 
Eellew  of  all  the  circimiatimees  of  their 
position.  Tnio^  none  needed  to  be  kept 
secret,  and  mo&t  of  them  Bosamond  might 
already  have  leanied  from  her  father. 
Perhaps,  sli©  had.  However  that  might  be, 
slie  kept  vei'T  still,  while  Agnes  told  her  how 
the  failure  of  a  bank  soon  after  their  father*B 
dmth  had  ruined  tbenj,  and  bow  at  first 
Leonard  had  tried  to  support  his  mother 
and  sister  in  tlieir  old  borne  by  leaclung  in 
the  neighbonrhood. 

*'  But  our  mother  died  ;  and,  BOon  after,  an 
old  friend  of  my  father's  offered  Ijconard 
employment  in  trauskting,  if  lie  would 
come  and  live  in  London.  So  we  left  tlie 
old  f>Uce,  and  went  to  live  in  London 
lodguiga. 

•*  It  must  bave  been  a  sad  change." 

*'In  maoy  respects  it  was.  And  then 
our  rich  nncle  Fellows  wrote  to  offer  Leonard 
a  fihare  in  some  ii^re&i  Indian  coneem  of  his- 
He  bad  been  unfriendly  with  the  family  for 
years,  but  now  be  wrote.  A  ad  when  Leonard 
declined,  he  sent  back  an  atip-y  letter,  re- 
nouncing all  connection  with  bun  for  ever/* 

"  Your  brother  declined  ?  ** 

**  Yes.  Shall  1  tell  jou  why  1  You  guesa 
— he  would  not  leave  me.  We  two  were 
alone  in  the  world  then.  I  feel  ungrateful 
sometimes.'* 

She  paused,  Llushiug-. 

"  Ferhapa,  when  I  am  married,  Leonard 

may  go '' 

"To  India  ?*• 

**  Yes.  I  often  fancy  he  thinks  of  it.  If 
it  bad  not  beeu  for  me,  be  might  have  made 
his  fortune  there  by  this  time.  His  nseleasj 
troublesome  sister,  who  now,  after  all,  will 
leAve  him  P'  fligbed  Agnea^  with  a  pen&ive 
look  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"  You  are  to  be  married,  then  I    Soon  1  *' 

"  In  the  spiing,  when  his  ship  ia  expected 
borne.  He  is  a  sailor,"  added  she,  with 
a  girlish  flnab  and  a  rapid  glance  at  her 
conipauion. 

*'  Is  he  t  And  will  be  have  to  j^o  to  sea 
again  after  yon  are  married— to  leave  yoti  ? " 

**  No,  indeed.  I  shall  go  with  him,  where* 
ever  lie  goes.  No  need — no  right— no  reason 
that  I  should  ever  leave  bim  when  I  am  his 
wife  I"  med  Agn^  "That  ia  tbe  happi- 
ness T 


Again  she  pauseJ,  witb  a  bright  blusk 
Again  BoBamond^a  eyes  peruAcd  her  face  wiih 
a  kind  of  tender  exultation  in  what  she  read 
there.  Her  lips  parted,  as  If  to  apeak,  but 
she  checked  the  impulse,  and  sat  nmie  ;  her 
head  a  little  drooped,  her  bands  lightly 
clasped  upin  ber  lap — ^musing,  moat  likely, 

Leonard's  eyes  brat  fell  on  that  fair  pic- 
ture as  he  eutemd  the  room ;  for  the  door 
opened  noiselessly — as  all  doon  wer^  ediicflr 
tt;d  to  do  in  that  bouse— and  he  stood  ttefore 
them  before  they  were  aware.  Both  the  girls 
started  :  both  bluBbed.  A  pries  smilfed  gladly 
on  seeing  ber.brother.  Bosamond  moved 
away  to  awaken  her  father. 

Mr*  Belle w  became  conversationil.  The 
children  were  sununoned  to  bed»  and  tea- 
time  arrived. 

Bosamond  presided  over  the  tea-table.  It 
was  pleasrint  to  see  her  at  its  duties,  all  the 
flurrounding  appointments  being,  after  their 
seveml  ways,  in  meeful,  delicate,  and  re- 
fined harmony  witli  herself.  She  said  littl^ 
even  to  Agnes,  who  sat  by  her  side.  St* 
appeared  entii-ely  intent  on  the  Mce  before 
her :  only  an  occasional  lighting  up  of  the 
dark  eyes,  a  radiant  fiow  of  colour  to  ths 
transparent  cheek  betrayed  that  she  listened 
to  the  animated  discourse  between  the  two 
gentlemen,  Mr,  Bellew  liked  talking  witli 
bis  clerk  ;  he  was  too  clever  himself  not  to 
value  intellect  in  another  \  and  it  was  not 
the  first  agreeable  evening  be  bad  owed  to 
the  society  of  Leonard  Boss,  The  old  gen- 
tlemau  was  intelligent,  cultivated,  in  a  Cfei^ 
tafn  sense,  and  sagacious.  All  hU  most 
geoial  cbaracteriatlcs  came  out  on  such  oc- 
casions. He  paiil  studious  littk  courtesies 
to  Agnes  J  he  was  kind  and  friendly  bevond 
kindness  to  Leonard.  As  he  leaned  back 
in  his  velvet  chair,  bis  fine  head  with  Its 
white  hair,  bis  clear  blue  ejea^  his  weil- 
cut  features,  made  a  pleasant  picture  of 
flounsbing  old  age.  All  the  hArsber  points 
were  lost,  which  sometimes  roada  bia  hale 
countenance  atern  and  hard  of  aspect)  even  %0 
cruelty. 

Agues  had  thought  of  him  even  with 
afi'eclion  ;  and  of  Bosamond  ber  apprecia- 
tion bad  been  warm  even  to  enthujiiasKi, 
**  Had  been,"  for  thingB  were  changing  now, 
and  tlie  joy  of  the  time  seemed  slipping 
away  from  Leonardos  sister.  The  grace f^ 
luxury  of  the  Hurroundings  satisfied  her 
taste  ;  attracted  her  f^mcy,  as  before.  Bosa- 
mond sat  fair  and  brilliant,  like  a  star  shining 
in  the  midst  of  a  clond,  or  a  diamond  set  in 
Buow — as  Agnes  had  been  thinking  to  herself 
Leonard  was  there,  too.  All  was  warmth  i 
glowing,  generous,  cordial  warmth.  Yet 
Agues  felt  chilled,  and  was  no  longer  at 
peace. 

The  evening  went  by,  and  the  time  df 
departure  drew  near.  Bosamond  took  Agnes 
to  her  room.  That  exquisite  little  dresstng* 
room  had  delighted  Agnes  a  few  boui^ 
before*    The  roae-pink  hangings  j  the  mirron 
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with  their  marbk  couRolea  ;  the  stAtuettes, 
ftud  ptctnrca,  and  fluweifi,  and  porcelain  ;  the 
birdi  in  their  cages ;  the  jew^ela  anti  trinkets  ; 
the  rare  Aud  costly  tnfles  tosaed  lavishly  shout 
— all  thia  had  plewsed  nlmple  Agneti  to  see. 
Now,  she  marked  the  incongrtiity  of  ht-r  awn 
homely  bonnet  and  cloak  aa  tliey  lay  on  the 
embroidered  couch»  Also,  for  the  fii^t  time, 
she  noted  the  contract  between  herat-lf  &nd 
her  lio5tt?aa  ss  they  were  both  retJected  in 
one  of  the  long  glassea. 

Eosamond  took  her  hand, 

**  Lt^t  U9  be  friends,"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
hesitating  timidity^  very  unusual  to  Mifla 
Bellew. 

A  Utile  while  before  Agnes  would  have 
reapOEded  warmly,  lovini^ty.  Now,  instinc- 
tively she  ehniuk  back.  But  her  next 
impidse  forbjule  ber  to  riak  the  chance  &f 
giving  pain- 

"  I  hop«  so/'  aha  answered  with  1,'eutienesa. 

Eostimond  kis«ed  her,  anil  ahe  returned  the 
kisd. 

Down  the  aoft^carpeted  staircase  into  the 
chastened  glow  of  the  drawintj-roorn  again^ 
with  ita  purple  and  itJi  gold,  and  its  grandcnr 
til  at  was  loflt  in  the  retinenient  and  grace 
tU:it  reigned  over  alL  Qoud  night  to 
the  cuurLly,  white-haired  gentleman  who 
stood  by  ihe  hearth  ;  good  night  to  the 
queen  of  the  palace — the  faiiy  of  the  e ri- 
ch an  ted  castle— the  lily  of  tfie  beautiful 
^rden»  RuBamood  loukcd  like  all  these  as 
she  gave  her  haml,  fast  tu  A^^nea,  then  to 
Jj*;onard.  He  touched  it  ;  glanced,  not  looktjd, 
into  her  face,  and  tunu'd  to  answer  soaie 
caatiai  Inquiry  of  Mr,  Bellew,  The  hell  mag, 
the  srrvant  waited  ;  the  brother  an* I  lister 
descended  the  staircase.  At  its  foot  they 
were  arrested  by  Rosamond'^  voice, 

"Stay,  MitiS  Koss!  Agnes!  you  tuive  for- 
gotten your  flowers.'* 

She  came  flying  down  to  theni,  holdiiig  ibe 
lieautiful  camelltaa  and  geraniums  chuHf«fd  to 
her  breast.  Leonard  stood  nearest  to  her; 
and,  before  his  will  could  rise  to  control  it, 
his  impulse — passionate,  imperiouB,  over- 
wlu'lmmg— had  coramanded  him  to  stretch 
out  his  liand.  He  took  the  Howera.  He 
looked  at  her  j  and,  for  a  single  instant,  she 
lookcii  at  him. 

There  was  no  second  good  night.  Agnes 
twined  her  arm  within  her  bro therms.  I'hej 
were  out  in  the  cold,  blank,  i^iient  tdgbt, 

CHAPTEtt   THK  THIRD. 

TuE  brother  and  sister  walked  rapidly. 
The  rjiin  had  ceased,  but  a  damp  ndst  hung 
over  everything.  The  houMi  looked  like 
great,  gnunt  aliiidows  ;  the  street-lanipfl  flfired 
with  &  sickly,  luriil  l>ght ;  the  park  they  had 
to  cross  w^ta  a  dreary  wildeine^s,  haunted 
-with  sti*nnge  shapes  ;  for  tree  and  gate  and 
fence  h>oked  ghostly  in  the  vaporous  air. 
Agnes  shivered  ;  her  brother  drew  her  closer 
to  his  side. 

*'Are  yon  cold  T*   he   asked   anxiously. 


They  were  the  first  words  hi  had  spoken 
since  they  left  the  hous*, 

"  No  ;  not  coU'* 

A  pause. 

'*  You  have  bad  a  pleasant  day  T" 

"It  wiis  very  pleasant." 

Another  silence, 

**How  sweet  these  flowera  arel" 

Agnes  caught  them  from  hia  hand, 

"  1  should  like  to  throw  thciu  away  I "  she 
said,  passionately. 

Leotiard  gently  reclaimed  them,  saying 
nothiiig.  He  did  not  inquire  the  reason  of 
his  sifttcr'rt  sudden  emotion  ;  although  It  hail 
left  her  trembling  ;  and,  once  or  twice,  Hk 
brief  strong  sob  escai>ed  from  her.  He  said 
nothing. 

The  narrow,  dismal  street  was  reached  at 
last.  They  re-entered  their  home.  The  fire 
j  shone  with  a  subdued  glow ;  two  or  three 
j  books  hiy  on  the  table,  Agnes*  work-bfisk^t, 
j  and  the  glass  of  flowers.  Leonard  lit  the 
[lamp,  his  sister  sat  on  the  little  sofa,  and 
,  took  up  a  letter  which  had  amved  in  their 
absence.  But  he  only  handled  it  mecluini- 
|cally;  looked  at  it  with  eyes  whose  vision 
I  seemed  introverted,  A  strange  expression 
i  was  on  hia  face  ;  such  as  even  his  sister  had 
never  seen  there  bet'ori^.  It  was  not  the 
look  she  had  eipected-^had  dreaded  to 
see.  That  she  couM  have  interpreted  ; 
'  but  this  W313  in  a  language  of  which  she 
held  no  key.  He  tooK  up  the  giovviug 
tlowtTS  he  had  brought  with  him,  ho  regarded 
them  long  with  deep,  thoughtful  eyes.  Agues 
sprang  to  iiiin. 

"  O  !  put  I  hem  away — put  them  away  V* 

He  looked  iuto  her  face.  Her  pleading, 
anguished  look  forced  down  the  calm  front 
with  which  he  strove  to  meet  it*  So  he  only 
,  took  her  in  hia  arm^,  and  gently  pressed  her 
head  against  his  shoulder,  blinding  the  en- 
treating eyes  that  saw  too  much.  Presently, 
in  a  quiet  voice,  he  sahl, — 

**  Yes,  Agnes,    i  will  put  them  away.** 

In  a  changed  tone,  presently,  he  adiled  : 

"  You  ore  tired,  and  it  is  late.  \Ve  will 
not  sit  up  longer." 

'*  0 1  brother,  brother  J  you  are  cruel  to 
me,*' 

''  Am  II  Do  I  paia  yon — have  I  pamed 
you,  my  poor  birdie  r* 

'*ls  it  no  pain  to  see  you  snflfering;  to 
know  you  miserable ;  and  to  be  told  no 
more  1"  she  cried  with  the  vehemence  of  her 
quick,  impatient  nature. 

H«  did  not  answer, 

'*  I  thought  I  knew  my  brother's  heart," 
she  went  on,  **eveQ  as  he  knew  mine.  But  I 
was  wrong — wrong.  From  the  time  we  were  * 
little  children  I  thought  we  hatl  shared  every 
trouble,  evci-y  dilHt:ulty,  every  trial  I  was 
proud,  gbd  to  think  it.  But  you  have 
l>een  in  sori'ow  and  1  never  knew  j  y*m  are 
nuhr^ppy  iiow^  ami  )  ou  try  to  put  me  oiT  with 
vague  wort  la." 

**  Agues  I     Yow  Ktft  \ijaV  fk^vX  \sv  ^XC\a  't^r 
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proacb.  Tlie  confideDce  ynu  elaim  ought 
not  t-o  have  been  jour*,  Simpla  honesty 
would  have  hehl  me  dumb,  if  other  feeliiip 
had  ht?eii  inaufficient,  I  had  no  rjgni 
to  indulge  in  the  luiuiy  of  sjnipathy.  I 
-will  not  hnve  it  now.  I  do  not  need  it. 
M)«enihle  I  have  not  been  :  fur  I  have  done 
no  wron^.  No,  sister,  nor  will  I  do  wrong," 
— he  puSied  her  gently  fiHim  htm — hia  colour 
rose,  lus  voice  took  a  new  tone, — **  although 
I  love  her  !  I  love  her  !  *'  he  said,  **  with 
all  my  atrengUi  ;  with  nil  the  jeftming  of 
my  soul ;  although  I  am  the  one  who  lovea 
lier  ami  will  love  her  truest — dei*peat — best  j 
although  all  the  world  love  her  too." 

lie  stopped  abruptly,  Be*itefl  himself  and 
ahadet!  hie  fkce  with  hi^  hand. 

"You  haveheai*d/'  he  said,  ji  I  moat  «tenUy  ; 
"you  have  your  wish  now.  You  know  jour 
brother  B  heart.  If  I  hid  it  from  yuu  btfore 
it  wa«  not  from  Bhanie.  I  am  not  atihamed  of 
loving  R^'tsatuoud  Belle w.  I  will  carry  my  love 
for  her,  with  my  hope  of  heaven,  to  the  grave  ; 
pure  and  apotlesa,  God  helpiug  me.  And 
llio  life  He  gave  me  ah  all  not  he  lesa  worthy, 
even  if  it  be  less  happy,  because  of  the  love." 

**  Oh,  brother  J  brother  I  "  Agues  sobbed, 
clinging  round  his  neck,  ** I  cannot  bear  it; 
I,  tliiat  am  ao  happy,  to  »ee  you  eiiffer." 

"My  child,  1  know  it  ia  hard,"  he  said, 
tenderly  i  "  Gotl  hleag  jon  for  the  love  that 
makes  it  eo." 

"  Every  day,  every  time  you  see  her,  that 
you  j?o  there  " 

"1  know*  Therefore,  when  my  little  hii-^l 
leaves  rne  for  her  own  happy  neatj  next  apriug 
I  aha  U  go." 

"Where?" 

"Abroad  flomewhere*  I  ahall  eaiily  settle 
where.  I[i  the  meantime,  I  ahall  not  ^o 
there  again,^'  His  glance  nneouaciou^y 
can^ht  the  fiowens  that  lay  near  him  for  a 
aingb  instant.    He  rose  resolvedly. 

'*Nf>w,  remember,  no  word  henceforwfird," 
He  ki«aed  her  fondly,  then  led  her  gently, 
but  irresistibly,  to  the  doon 

"You  mafet  go  to  bed  now*  Good  night, 
aifiter." 

**  Good  night,  brother/'  But  aha  lingered 
yet  a  few  minutes,^ then  ahe  went* 

Left  alone,  Leonard  lioaa  stood  beside  the 
fire-|>hice,  leaning  his  head  against  the  high 
mantelpiece,  liia  hand  a  clasped  themselves 
together  very  tightly  j  the  one  instinctive, 
uuconacioua  demonatraiion  of  rending  pain. 

It  \y[iA  a,  new  pin,  »nd  one  so  minglea  with 
Bweeint'fla,  tijat  it  defied  him  to  put  it  away. 
For  ft  brief  space  he  had  tastod  of  a  joy  most 
exquiaite  ; — for  onee  at  least  his  life  had 
risen  to  full  tide,  and  joy  hsid  crowned  it 
with  tx  crest  of  light,  Thoi*e  is  no  man  who 
loveSi  aud  sees  for  the  first  time,  tlie  anawer- 
ing  electric  look,  which  at  a  HhaIi  shows  him 
a  new  world  radiant  and  glorious ;  into 
which  hfl  alone  m ay  enter ;  over  ivhich  he 
alone  holds  sovemgntv-tiiere  i.^  no  man,  he- 
Iiolding  this^  hut  woulil  feel  the  rapture  of  the 


new  joy.  Leonard  had  tasted  of  the  ecataay ; 
now  came  the  recoil  The  gate  of  th« 
dream- land  had  closed  upon  him,  imd  hi 
stood  in  the  cold,  gi'ev^  outside  world  again« 

In  that  grey  reality,  truths  now  m%de 
themselves  harshly  felt  That  he  was  not 
alone  in  this  love  -  that  it  was  requited  ;  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  tijoujjht  of  aweetne^i :  it 
aggravated  to  torUtrtv  it  lashed  even  to  Oeroe- 
nesa.  For  the  first  time  the  cry  of  hh  soul 
was,  **  It  m  more  than  I  can  bear," 

Such  strife,  euch  struggle  it  is  for  no 
earthly  hand  to  record.  Let  no  man  be 
AAbiuued  if,  in  ids  calmer  latter  dayt,  he  look 
back  to  some  sucii  episode  hi  bis  early  Lfe, 
Over  it,  he  sure^ angel  ej^es  liavc  watchedi  with 
divine  eomp)^saiou  for  the  stilTeririg^  tiidne 
exaltuLion  in  the  victory* 

In  the  morning  Agnes  cams  dawa,  with 
IttoliA  well  tutored  intxj  cheei  falneas*  Her 
breather  stood  by  the  window,  an  opvn  letter 
in  his  hand.  He  was  vei-y  pale^  site  thought 
to  herself*  He  kissed  her  as  usual,  thf  n  held 
her  hand  still. 

*'  ^gnes,**  said  he,  in  a  low  voiec^  **  I  have 
only  now  just  opened  this  letter," 

*' It  was  hei^  liist  night.  Oh,  Leonardp  no 
bad  news  ?" 

"  Uncle  Fellowe^  is  dead/* 

"Dead— Uiicie  Fellowear*  A  Kuddeii 
flash  of  thoiiftli^  made  her  heart  bi^ait  quickly, 
almost  to  Bu^ocaLiun.  She  looked  np  m  her 
brotlier^s  face. 

''  There  la  no  will^  and  I  am  the  lieir  At 
law**' 


CHIPS, 

A  PERPLEX! KG  rARENTHESia 
I  HAVE  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  sum 
of  money  left  to  iiie  by  a  will  which  has 
been  drawn  by  an  illoi^ical  {for  I  won't 
Bay  rognibh)  lawyer ;  who  h&s  inserted  a 
pa  re  11  tresis  in  the  most  Inconsiderate  man* 
ner,  in  the  very  bt';ti  t  of  the  most  Lm- 
portaut  paragra[jh^  totally  at  variiUice  with 
the  context,  and  ^jidy  calculated  to  ciieata 
heart-burnings  vtnd  fees. 

The  bequest  is  nmde  to  three  famiHea; 
and  the  only  matter  in  diaput^  is,  whether 
one  of  the  third  fiharea  eliuuld  be  divided. 
I  wislied  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  one  of 
the  Vice  Chani^ellors  as  an  authority  <m 
the  subject,  to  give  m©  Ilia  reading  of  the 
paiisage  in  qut^stion,  and  the  cojisequenco 
is  that  I  am  driven  to  the  verge .  of  in- 
sardty,  WiLhout  there  being  the  at^htest 
question  :i3  to  pedigree  involved  in  the  matter, 
1  a  01  rcquii\Hl  to  prod  nee  somebody  who 
knew  my  grandmother  btfore  htr  man'^50, 
seventy  years  ago  ;  who  knew  when  ^fil^e 
was  married,  and  where  she  was  married, 
and  whom  she  married  ;  and  who  mu«t  swear 
in  the  mof^t  determined  and  awful  manner  that 
she  liJtd  four  children,  and  no  mortjand  no  lcs% 
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and  80  ou,  and  so  on.  Of  course  there  are 
writings  producetl,  and  marked  with  all  the 
letters  in  the  aTphabet,  from  A  to  Z  inclusive, 
attached  to  this  swearing,  vfhMi  would  have 
perplexed  the  Sphinx,  and  which  are  cal- 
culated to  cause  octogenarian  witnesses  to 
cast  their  spectacles  iuto  the  dnat,  m  de- 
spair*  Of  course  there  ia  the  difficulty  of  per- 
suadiog  anybotlj  of  eighty  that  mere  signing 
his  or  her  name  to  an  affidavit  and  kiaa- 
ing  the  New  Testament  at  two  and  sixpence 
a  time,  U  such  a  haraiksa  and  common  pro- 
ceeiling  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  insists 
that  it  i& 

But  this  u  not  alh  I  find  that,  hefore 
I  can  get  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  give  roe 
the  proper  rea^ling  of  thb  disputed  passage 
— ahout  two  lines — every  y>erst;m  who  is 
named^  or  can  be  constructively  supposetl  to 
be  iutereated,  in  the  willj  must  he  not  only 
before  tlie  Courf,  bat  that  each  of  the^e 
persons  must  prove  eve  17 body  else's  case 
and  his  or  her  own  too.  Tlje  family  of  A, 
for  iiisLance,  come  before  the  Courts  an^l 
bring  all  tliose  parties  with  thera,  who  could 
by  any  jjossibility  hare  any  claim  to  the 
money.  The  family  of  E  come  before  the 
Court  and  bring  with  them  all  those  parties 
who  could  by  any  possibility  have  any  claim 
to  the  money,  The  family  of  C  {which  un- 
fortunately is  my  family)  then  come  before 
the  Court,  and  bring  with  them  all  those 
parties  (of  courae  including  all  the  parties 
who  have  bee  11  already  brought  by  A  and  B) 
before  the  Court,  who  coula  by  any  possibi- 
lity have  any  claim  to  the  money;  an^l, 
nothing  effectual  can  be  done  until  all  of 
11%  like  the  clowna  in  all  the  pantomimea 
that  w^ere  ever  acted  (including  the  clowns 
who  have  tumbled  into  ChanceryX  can  say 
of  their  own  motion,  "  Here  w*e  are  ! " 

We  are  not  very  gieat  enemies  to  each 
other,  matiy  of  us  have  never  heard  of  one 
another  before^  althairgh  we  know  all  about 
each  other's  jjedigreea  as  w^ell  as  most  famu- 
li es  do ;  jet  tiie  High  Court  of  Chancery 
insists  in  the  mt>st  emphatic  way,  that  we 
shall  keep  on  pelting  each  other  with  affida- 
vits about  them.  The  frequency  with  which 
I,  for  instance,  have  sworn,  and  the  half- 
crowns  I  have  paid,  since  I  came  beff>j'e  the 
Court,  are  sometliing  awful  to  lliink  of. 
And  after  all,  we  are  no  nearer  the  grand 
consummation  ;— that  of  getting  a  plain  con- 
struction put  upon  the  villanous  parenthesis 
by  some  one  in  authority* 

Whether  we  nre  not  all  before  the  Courtj 
or  whetlier  tliere  are  too  many  of  us 
before  the  Court  (which  I  think  the  more 
likely),  I  do  not  know;  bnt  we  do  not 
get  on* 

I  merely  with  to  inform  the  world  that 
I  am  before  the  Court  j  that,  If  ever  I 
ahould  get  behind  it  or  out  of  it,  I  shall  lay 
the  fftct  to  heart  and  rejoice,  I  should 
then  be  glad  to  bring  mya^lf  forward  as  an 
instance  of  anybody  having  ever  got  out  of 


Chancery  within  a  reaaonable  time;  and,  if  I 
do,  tbe  public  shall  hear  of  it|  the  editor  of  thij 
journal  being  willing. 

A    LONDON   PARISH. 

In  a  recent  number  we  described  a  Home 
for  the  Homeless  in  Playhouse  Yard,  uear 
Cripplegate,  As  a  pendant  to  that  descrip- 
tion we  now  present  our  readers  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  pariah  in  which  it  stands  : — 
St,  Tliomas  Charterhouse.  We  are  indebted 
for  it  to  the  Beverend  William  Eogers,  its 
incumbent. 

The  diilrii^G  ii  tontSLinf^d  in  an  area  of  £«ven^a 
acrct^  or  eiKbtj-L«o  thoinA&il  two  huiidrtd  and!  t:<i;1itj 
»quar«  yavA$^  and  the  Itngtli  of  the  t^undary  1in«  » 
one  mU^t  1"*  """  liundtcd  and  fifty^four  ymnJa.  Eveiy 
better  l!^«c^Jplio^  of  Jiout<^  hai  hctn  ii^nipiiloijaly  cub 
out  by  the  nrigiiml  npportioneri  uf  the  district,  who 
hiite  tigmg^il  the  bautidarj  line  in  a  moit  exlmnrdi* 
uary  an4  nont'cdMiry  m&DDer,  in  order  to  {iccciinpluti 
their  ohject,  and  wlio  have  fiatdly  concluded  b?  k;mnf 
it  a  net-work  of  the  very  low^it  de-icri|Piiaii  of  couru 
ind  ullcjf,  furiy-f"ar  of  wlhch  are  blioid|,  tliu  ojvcn  onri 
Ifadiia^  one  out  of  another,  and  eventually  Uokmchih^ 
in  Whilecroii  Street  and  GoineU  Street,  Suine  sdta* 
of  the  poverty  of  the  dlilrict  may  be  fomied  from  lh« 
fiflloijvitig  faeti  ;-^There  are  nine  Lhouiand  five  hundred 
pciiont  con tal tied  in  one  tbousand  one  biindre il  and 
tctedty-eight  homet^  the  total  rental  of  the  district 
being  fourteen  thousand  iix  bundrcd  and  iix(y  pcj^undtj 
or  ihout  twcWe  poinids  per  house. 

Many  of  thete  b 011  sea  are  mere  ken n civ,  inch  Hf  tuy 
frieudi  In  thf  eouiiirj  would  no't  for  m  moment  allow 
their  dogt  tu  inhabit,  and  wbith  her  Majesty '1  pigi^ 
which  I  bad  tho  honour  (o  viitt  at  Windiar,  would 
n»t  even  dei^i  to  l&iik  upon.  In  wny  other  district, 
tbew  would  lonjf  ago  ImVe  bceti  condom  bed  by  ttl« 
Aiirv^eyor;  but  here,  like  every  other  alKfUiiuatioti,  tbey 
flre  feu^ered  to  exiit.  Now  *iid  then,  at  chulcra  time, 
p^rbftpi,  a  iLir  ti  tzmde,  and  one  or  two  nre  pulled 
down  aad  offered  itp  at  a  lacriBce  to  appraio  tbo  tardily 
cKcited  wrath  of  the  Paving  Boards  wboae  bo  welt  of 
compatiion  have  been  bardetiei!  by  a  letter  from  tho 
Home  OfTire, — and  then  all  fs  «ver-  Thai  Ji  a  moit 
extraordinary  movement;  generally  a  litdc  external 
ivhitewa$bmg  h  deemed  quite  luffideutj  and  tbo 
authorities  are  tatiiSed, 

Some  of  the  houK^i,  however,  are  doI  without  pn- 
tentlooti  and  hew  evident  traisi  of  haring^  been  ocou* 
pled  by  a  very  superior  clail  of  inbabitantsi  Ij;tde<rd| 
even  Golden  htne  hat  itt  daasie  reaiinisccncn.  On« 
of  the  houiei  ii  called  the  Palaco  —{remarkable  to  lay, 
it  ii  not  a  gin  ]mlace) — and  beara  the  royal  arm  si  em- 
blBKonod  upon  it«  ffontt  The  legend  of  the  laao  i», 
that  thii  wna  Quetn  Elizabeth V  nur»ery^  and  though  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  legeud  to  it»  ftource^ 
f  lill  the  namei  of  iomo  of  the  locahttet  carry  m  back 
to  ihfl  day  a  of  the  good  Queen  Deti.  There  ii  Dear 
ftud  Hugged  Staff  Yard,  dotibtleis  to  railed  from  tbe 
armi  of  the  Earl  of  Loic^tter  \  and  Playhouie  Yard, 
where  Alleyne*i  theatre,  the  Foriunei  iukkI.  Tbii  ia 
n^wthe  property  of  Dulwieh  College  1  and  ii  de*tribfd 
in  the  letter*  patent  from  Jamei  tho  Pint  to  Edward 
Alley  no  ai  *'aU  thoM  nieuiiage&f  laade,  tenemcnte^ 
guldens^  hereditatuenle,  and  buildin|e  of  aur  saJd  ser- 
vant e^  ICdward  A 11  eyt]L%  caikd  or  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Fortune,  fituato  and  being  in  Whittcrau  SErcetj 
Golden  Lane,  in  that  parte  of  the  |»iHthe  of  3aint« 
Gylci  without  Creppelgatr,  liSiUiW,  tsWV,  \%  -^SSkv.^ 
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the  Belgravja  of  t!ie  Eliubdhnn  pfrioH,  und  tlie«? 
Icnrrnirnti  k?ibi,\c^'iI  to  llic  Biiicl£iTi^4iun  Palace,  the 
S!ftffo^4  Ilfiuin,  find  I  he  Opent  of  the  prcfcnt  s^ctiturv, 
1  riinnot  id  I ;  Uie  nmneroui  rnUiiicn  of  Ltitt*trr 
hare  Innp  iince  ditAppejircd^  llionirh  ihcy  have  Irft  ihv 
Bt:ir9  ciisl  iL  very  coiiitdeniblo  Ra^fgcd  Staff  Whini} 
ttietn  ;  and  the  otiljf  record*  ef  Alley iie*i  Slitkeipcanati 
t»Jeiiti  that  rctii:vi(i  ire  die  0th ell d«  which  »re  h nog 
up  Ai  tlte  dfixirft  of  the  dc^&lcrt  in  ntaiiDc  iLom. 


L 


BENT  DAT  BOUND  MADEAS. 

^^'iLKiK*s  Reijt  Dny  is  a  picture  that 
Bi:jTTf<?stji  ^  British  uiiiou  of  busiueaji  and 
etij!»ynietit  ^  carvirr^  of  bt*ef  het©  ;  coniitiirii: 
of  11  Hmey  there.  In  the  Mailras  Pre*t«l*ricy 
thei'L*  is  a  picture  of  our  Iiitliaii  Rent  Day, 
more  stnklag  than  plt-asfkut,  which  belongs 
to  the  whole  preRideney,  and  is  to  be  «eeu 
anywhere  but  in  Mad  rue  itatdf.  It  ia  a  native 
piJturt?,  Bay  the  Euro]ieaD8,  who  deellue  to 
took  at  it  ;  but  we  think  it  may  hoiust— ugly 
as  it  is — of  beinf*  exhibited  in  aort,  under  the 
patron  a  ere  of  the  East  India  Coni|mny,  aj* 
we  shall  *how.  The  picture  itself  is  so  much 
worse  than  Wilkie's^  aa  being  mora  dis- 
gusting tlian  pleiisant.  L«t  its  horrors  ap- 
pear incidentally  in  the  coni-se  of  the  brief 
criticism^  upon  which  we  are  alkont  to  enter, 
A  fidl  sketch  of  it  may  Ije  refer reil  to  by  one 
who  haa  a  taste  for  diablerie  iu  the  nep^rt  of 
the  Coiamisaioners  of  Inqniry  into  the  ^dleged 
cases  of  Torture  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Tliree  eminent  Indian  lawyers  are  the  report- 
ing gentlemen. 

Indifferent  as  we  are  in  Eiigland  about 
Indian  affaii-s^  there  are  few  who  do  ma 
know  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
rev^^nne  of  that  vast  empire  consists  of  a 
land-tax  or  rent,  which  is  exacted  from  the 
occupiers  by  the  government,  as  it  had  been 
exacteil  from  time  immemorial  by  the  various 
native  dynasties  which  preccdetl  us  iu  tiie 
BUpreme  authority.  The  sjairni  of  tenure* 
differs  in  the  aeveral  presidi^iicies  ;  in  some 
of  which  A  superior  claaa^  called  zenjindara, 
or  proprietors,  hold  direct  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  sublet  the  bind  to  the  agent  or 
occu  pier ;  while  in  othei^,  the  interrnediale 
gi-ade  of  aemindar  is  unknown,  the  ryots 
theiuaelves  hold  hi  g  immediately  under  the 
govern meut.  Of  both  these  forms  of  tenure 
there  are  many  local  varit^ties,  but  this  gene- 
ral dij^liuction  between  them  ia  suRioient  to 
render  perfectly  intelligible  the  condition  of 
the  land  question  iu  Madras,  in  which  pre- 
siilency  the  r)otwarry  system  exclualvely 
prevails. 

In  Madras,  therefore,  the  Honourable 
Company  is  not  only  the  head  hujdlord  j  but 
the  sob  landlord.  No  proprietor,  no  mtddle- 
man,  no  intermediate  grade  whatever  inter- 
jKises  between  the  actual  cultivator  of  the 
soil  and  the  great  comtJauy  which  is  nt  once 
his  seigneur  and  his  sovereign.  The  Honour- 
able Company  iteelf  lets  the  land,  fixe*  the 
rentj  raises  or  lowers  the  rent^  and  collects 


the  rent.  It  does  not  even  farm  otit  tlie  eot* 
lection  to  certain  great  contractors  (as  was 
formerly  done  for  the  various  depart- 
nientfi  of  the  revenue),  leaving  to  these 
r^mtractors  the  responsibility  of  employ- 
ing in  the  business  of  collection  what- 
evtrr  class  of  agents  and  whatever  form  of 
machinery  they  may  deem  expedient.  For 
the  purpose  of  rent -getting  the  presidency  is 
divided  into  a  mmilter  of  ple.t^^it  Utile  db- 
triets,  each  comprising  gionie  three  or  four 
thousand  square  miles  and  containing  from 
half  a  million  to  a  million  of  inhabitants  ; 
nnd  over  each  of  these  is  placed  a  British 
head-collector,  who,  besides  making  kia  own 
fortune  within  the  limited  time,  during  which 
a  European  cimatitutiun  can  remain  pttK^f 
against  the  climate,  is  e3t|>ected  to  aupertiae 
the  collection  of  the  entire  reveaue  of  the 
district,  whether  from  land-tax,  water-tax, 
or  the  licences  tu  practise  the  various  tradet 
or  callings  whicli  form  the  several  sources  of 
t!  le  Honou  ral  \\  e  Cf >rn  [  > any 's  revenue*  To  a»* 
sist  him  in  this  duty  a  large  staif  of  tahsildars, 
monigaj-s,  ctirnoms,  dnfTadars,  peon%  taliarics, 
and  other  nondescript  native  officials  of  high 
and  low  degree,  is  spread  through  the  several 
villages  of  the  diatricl — but,  as  tliis  natlva 
staff  is  described  by  unexceptionable  wit- 
noHses,  as  little  better  ihan  a  delusion,  at 
the  bane  and  pest  of  society,  and  as  banded 
k^gether^  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  fqr 
the  common  purpo2?e  of  extorting  itlicit  gains, 
and  of  muttial  protection  from  discovery 
— It  may  be  doubted,  whether  on  the 
wliole,  their  services  are  precisely  such  aa 
if  we  were  very  particular  as  to  the  Interests 
of  the  parties  concerned,  we  should  desiiifl 
to  see  employed  in  the  collection  of  public 
money,  or  in  the  delicate  nej^'oeiattona  betweeu 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company  and  the 
misenible  defaulters  in  the  land-tax*  Con- 
nected with  this  department,  there  is  also 
another  Indian  institutionj  which  may  seem 
a  little  harsh  to  English  readers.  We  at 
home  should  object  if  the  collector  of 
income-tax,  poor-rate,  or  county-rate  were 
empowered  to  proceed  summarily,  by  his  own 
autbority  ;  and,  without  the  hiter|>ositionofa 
magistrate,  or  of  any  civil  process  w^hatso- 
ever,  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  defaulter. 
Even  in  India  itself,  bad  ns  thingJi  were,  this 
used  to  be  unlasvfuK  But  the  Honourable 
Company  is  strict  iu  money  matters;  and, 
bv  an  enactment,  now  about  forty  years  oldj 
ail  author  it  V,  whether  of  the  i*e  venue,  thfi 
poliee,  or  tiie  magistracy,  ia  vested  in  the 
same  set  of  ofliciala — those  very  gentlemen 
who  are  deckred  t! doves  by  their  friends. 

Itent-day,  then,  ixinnd  Madras  \a  not  like 
Rent-day  in  Great  Britain*  The  rents  wJilch 
are  there  collected  are  not  the  ivuts  of  a 
mere  private  proprietor,  but  of  the  Honou^- 
abltf  Company  itself.  The  officials  wlio  ligure 
on  the  Indian  scene  are  not  the  steward,  or 
bail! AT,  of  some  great  estates  in  the  High* 
landSj^  or  in  Connemara  \    they  are  eveij 


EENT  DAY  EOUNB  MADRAS. 


one  of  tb«m  the  chosen  antl  mlArie*!  aerTants 
of  tbut  j^eiat  public  Ijody  which  repreiwiilft 
England  in  Inmm,  rij4  for  ev<i7  om  of  s^hosie 
doings  the  good  name  of  Engiiiiid  is  pleilgiid 
to  the  coUQtiesa  luiltions  whom  we  have 
taken  under  our  paternal  ml©  in  that  vin- 
happf  empire.  For  every  ofHciai  det^d  of 
theirs ;  for  ev*ry  act  of  cruelty,  injustice,  or 
rapine  i  for  every  luinaof  the  wretched  ryot 'a 
auWtaQee  wrongfully  extracted  ;  for  every 
torture  or  indignity  inflicted  upon  his  most 
niiflerahl©  eai-cafle,  the  Honourable  Eiut 
India  Company  is  responathje. 

And  now  let  ua  see  how  the  cab©  etariils^ 
Measrs.  Elliot,  Stokea  and  Norton  havo  wl- 
lected  information  from  all  par  la  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  have  heard  evidence 
from  every  class,  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned i  from  the  rent-cnllectai's  and  the  rent* 
payers,  and  from  every  section  of  both, 
rheae  gentlemen  unhesitatingly  report,  as  the 
result  of  thifir  inqnirieis,  that  *'  personal  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  native  revenue  and 
police  ofliciala  prevails  throughout  the  pre- 
sidency ;"  |:Mfraonal  viulenc©  t/f  such  a  chiiracter  | 
thiit,  •*  in  five  recorded  iiisUniees,  deidh  has 
followed  upon  its  inliiation,"  They  declai-e 
tills  to  be  *'the  only  conclusion  that  any  im- 
partial mind  could  arrive  aL  The  use  of 
wooden  pincers  (the  kittie)  ;  truaaing  a  mauj 
bending  him  double  (anandal)  ;  stpieealng  the 
crossed  (in gel's  with  the  hivnds  ;  punches  on 
tlie  thighs;  slaps;  blowa  with  the  E^ict  or  a 
whip  \  twtstiug  the  eivra  ;  making  a  man  sit 
on  tne  soWs  of  his  feet  with  brickbats  behmd 
his  kneea  ;  putting  a  low  caste  man  on  his 
back  ;  striking  two  defaulters*  heads  against 
each  other,  or  tying  them  together  by  the 
bair ;  placing  in  the  istocka ;  tying  the  hair  of 
the  head  to  a  donkey's  or  a  bu£ilo*a  tail ; 
placing  a  necklace  of  l>ones,  or  other  disgust- 
ing or  degrading  materi^ik  ronnd  the  neck,"— 
are  ^me  of  the  usual  ways  of  expediting  the 
receipt  of  money*  The  police  oftit^tals  often 
liowevef  resort  to  more  severe  proce- 
dures ;  as,  for  instance,  "  twisting  a  rope 
tightly  round  the  arm  or  leg  so  as  to 
imf»ede  circulation  ;  lifting  np  by  the  mous- 
tache; suspended  by  the  arms  while  lied 
behind  tke  l>a<?k ;  rearing  with  ho t -irons  ; 
placing  scratching  iimecta,  auch  as  the  car- 
penter lieetle,  on  the  moat  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body  ;  dipping  in  wells  and  nvei^ 
till  the  victim  is  half  snlToeated ;  beating 
with  sticks;  nipping  the  tJesh  with  pincers; 
putting  pepper  or  red  chillies  in  the  eyes, 
ic. ;  tlieae  cruelties  being  ooca«ionaUy  per- 
aeVf  red  in  till  death,  aoouer  or  later,  euauea." 

We  must  constrain  ourselves  to  tell  one  ur 
two  of  the  cases  which  came  under  tlie 
Commiaalonera'  notice,  A  ryot  named  Soo- 
bora>a  Fillay,  who  cultivates  land  to  the 
yearly  value  of  two  hundred  imd  forty  rupees 
(or  twenty- fo*ir  pounda),  was  a  defaulter  on 
rent'dayi  in  Deeember,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fl fly-four,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  rupees*  or 
11     one  pound    lea   ibiliiitgi.     The  poor  man 


alleged  that  his  crop  Lad  been  very  bad  ; 
and  (probably  jmaglohig  that  the  Hon  on  m  hie 
Company  would  hanlly  mma  liia  fifteen  rupees 
out  of  its  total  Und-iHJt  of  fifteen  millions 
aterling),  asked  to  be  let  off.  But  no* 
"  They  had  me  placed  in  the  sun,"  he  told 
the  Comnilssionens,  *'  my  head  tied  down  in 
a  stooping  poature  ;  they  had  me  beaten  with 
a  whip,  and  stones  put  in,  and  pinched  my 
thighis ;" — And  thist,  for  a  deficit  of  thirty 
shillings  I  The  miserable  man  adda^  that  he 
sold  the  bullocks  from  his  plough  to  pay  the 
money. 

In  April  of  the  same  year^  miother  ryotj 
Kistua  Fillay,  the  entire' amount  of  whoae 
little  rent  waa  aii  pagodas  (or  about  fifty 
shillings)  a  year,  being  in  arresir  to  the  extent 
often  shilling!^  was  given  up  by  the  monigar, 
or  vUliige  collector,  to  tlie  police  ;  by  them 
waa  placed  in  anandal  {that  is,  tnissed  down 
with  a  weight  upon  his  back) ;  waa  beaten 
upon  the  thighs ;  and,  lastly,  had  the  kittle, 
or  wooden  squet^zer^  applied  to  his  fingera. 
In  the  case  of  nn^jther  cultivator,  named 
Kistniar,  there  was  a  refmement  in  the  use  of 
the  kittle*  It  waa  applied  to  both  )m  bauds 
by  the  peons,  under  tlie  immediate  H\i[»iT* 
intendeiice  of  the  duffuJar ;  but^  leat  the 
ordinary  mode  of  pressing  it  with  the  haufls 
should  not  be  sufficient,  the  wretches  stood 
upon  it  until  the  unhappy  man  felt  down 
from  pain.  His  arrear  w;i3  two  pounds,  and 
he  had  promised  to  pay  timt  sum  in  four  daya^ 
as  soon  as  ho  received  from  Pondicherry  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  hit  crop,  which  had 
been  sent  by  him  to  that  itiarket*  But  they 
would  not  wait. 

Commonly,  t0O|  these  hapleaa  creatures  are 
mfule  to  coopemie  in  torturinj^  themaelvea. 
Fancy  a  full-p-own  maij  submUting  quietly 
to  stand  for  hjilf  a  dxy  with  a  huge  stone  on 
his  back,  on  liia  head,  or  on  his  flhciiilder,i  1 
Imagine  anolher  tamely  croaaing  his  own 
fingera  and  thumb,  or  interlaciag  the  fingers 
of  the  right  xad  left  hjinda,  while  the  peon  is 
adjusting  the  kittle,  or  rubbing  h la  hands 
with  sand  or  dry  earth  for  a  comfortable 
squeeze — squatting  upon  the  ground  with  hia 
arms  and  legs  interlaced,  and  holding  his 
ears  one  by  each  hand  I 

The  unhappy  ryots,  it  would  seem,  are  but 
too  glad  to  fiubniit  to  such  degradation^  in 
ord**r  to  escape  wor^e.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  Abookkler  S.iib,  (ar  example,  to  have 
gotten  o If  ao  €Msily.  This  poor  fellow  (who, 
I  dare  say,  would  willingly  have  stood  tijwn 
one  leg  for  a  mIioIb  week  in  prefereuce)  was 
put  into  ammdal*  his  m-ck  being  tied  down  to 
nis  feet  by  a  coid  only  two  eubits  fn  lenijth  ; 
hia  fingers  were  screwed  in  thektttie  tilTthe 
bones  protruded  through  the  flesh  ;  his 
tbighs  were  pinched  till  the  skin  was  actually 
flayed;  and  he  was  finished  offwith  a  sup- 
lilementary  boxing,  fl'iggingj  and  kicking  for 
the  space  of  three  houi's.  lie  owed  it*  the 
Ilonuurable  Company  eight  ahillin^Al 
I     OccaaioiudV^,  tW   y^^  ^^  ^^  "^^  ^" 
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propitiate  the  officers  by  a  bribe.  Rama- 
iawmy  Pillay  baving  got  intr^  a  dtfliiculty 
about  abalflDce  of  nme  abilling^  (which  he 
protested  that  he  had  already  \nm\)^  wiia 
ad  vised  by  n  far-s«eing  friend  to  give  a  sheep 
to  the  dtiffadart  The  expedieijt  was  auc- 
cewtful,  flo  far  &s  the  duff/idar  was  cor i£?e rued  ; 
biit»  uiiluckityi  the  tosildar  (who  waa  tiie 
dnffrtdai's  Bt3j*rior,  and  who  liad  noL  l>*t^t) 
pi-opitiated),  gave  poor  Pi  Hay  a  slap  on  the 
iitutv  ai>d  ordered  the  dtilTad;ir  to  got  the 
taooej  from  him*  T!ie  usual  procej^a  ful lowed* 
But  what  would  one  have  1  The  actiug 
agent  of  the  governor  at  <}nnj:im— a  very 
fitrong-miiided  gentleman  who  is  uf  opinion 
that  the  practlcee  whicli  we  have  bei>n  de- 
fieri bing  hardly  come  up  to  what  would  ba 
called  torture — asaorea  the  Com niiasi oners  m 
bis  report,  that  it  ayems  m  many  cjj^es  to  be 
a  polut  of  honour  with  the  ryots  to  hold 
back  their  pay  men  ta  till  the  pinoera  art*  pro- 
duced,  or  the  man  is  put  \vitn  his  head  down 
to  hia  kneea. 

Tlda,  of  eoursBj  is  the  feeling  of  a  gentle- 
man who  nndeifltanda  the  atat^  of  lurtia. 
There  is  a  privileijed  class  in  this  coitntry 
wliOj  on  eveiy  discuaaion  on  Indiau  atlkirs 
ensconce  themselves  Leliind  this  formulary. 
I  am  not  bardj  enough  to  think  of  attenipt- 
ing  to  attack  so  oh!  and  venerable  a  fortress, 
wliich,  for  a  full  half  century,  has  defended 
everything  which  to  European  eyes^  may  ap- 
pear an  anomaly.  But  jwrhaps  these  deposi- 
taries of  Indian  eiperienee  niaj  deign,  nndtr 
tb©  shade  of  those  venerablo  defences,  to  take 
a  thought  of  the  auggestions  of  people  who 
have  but  ventured  to  peep  through  an  occa- 
flional  chink  or  breaen  in  the  walL  It  is 
certain  that  the  Torture  Commissi  on  era,  good 
aim  pie  nien^  have  report<^d  stron^^ly  againat 
these  practices,  and  are  earnest  m  the  ex- 
pression of  tlielr  hope  that  we  shall  sqou 
see  an  end  of  Ihem,  But  tvc  own  to  a 
itrong  belief  iu  the  imm*jbility  of  Indian  ex- 
perience» 

This  adtation  ii  no  new  one.  It  is 
DOW  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  very 
iame  abiises  were  discussed,  and  were  even 
made  the  subject  of  some  stringent  reg:u- 
bitiona  by  the  governor  in  council.  But 
routine  set  the  governor  and  council  at 
dt  fiance.  It  has  thriven  and  flourished  in 
Bpite  of  tkem  botli  i  and^  if  we  can  trust 
Indian  experience,  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  settled  traditionary  iostitutions  of  the 
country*  The  experienced  officer  quoted 
above,  declares  that  "  the  use  of  torture  or 
force  (for  it  seldom  amounts  to  torture)  to 
compel  payment  from  a  money-loving  Hin- 
doo, WM  a  les&on  taught  by  their  Maho- 
med an  maatei'B,  and  never  forgotten  ;  It  is 
nuw  part  and  parcel  of  their  creed.** 

To  us  the  most  puzzling  part  of  the  whole 

is^  that,  while  thia  practice  is  now  confe^cied 

to  have  been  going  on  for  years,  yet  the 

East  India  Company  profesaes  to  have  known 

nothing  itbQUt   it   tdl    this    moment,   tind 


holds    up    its   ban  "la   in    disGlainacr.      The 
Board   of  Directors   has  ita  eyes  ahut;  the 
chairmf'^n  of  the  Board  turns  the  augg^tion 
into  ridicule  ;  the  CommiBsionera  themselvea 
acquit  the  entire  staff  of  European  officials  of 
complicity  in   the   practice,  and   even,  lo  a 
great  e3tt4?nt»  of  any  cognisance  of  its  exist- 
ence.   Yet  there  ai*e  many  fafits,    even  la 
the  Commissiouera'  own  book,  which   aeem 
very  hard  to  reconcile  with  such  a  theory  of 
perfect  innocence.    Of  course  it  is  h^  enough, 
even  at  best,  that  gentlemen  paid  to  Auper^ 
intend  the  gettin;^  of  tribute  should iM>t  knoiv 
how  it  is  done.     But  there  are  itifficuUiea.    It 
is  true,  that  the  acting  joint-magictrato  of 
Coimbiitore  declares,   m   hia  rejwrt  tci  the 
Commissioner?!,  that  the  statements  rei»ardtag 
torture  are  a  pure  fiction,  at  least  its  W^anls 
hb  district.     But  jAsan   people  will  find  'it 
bard  to  reconcile  thia  and  siiiular  atntemeiiit 
with  the  fact  that  the  criminal  calendar  of 
the  aame  district,  which  is  pubbaheil  in  the 
Appendix,  exhibits  a  seri«fs  u(  c^^ea  of  such 
torture  as  having  been  tri&l  before  this  very 
magistrate,  in  several  of  which  convleticmi 
were  obtained.     Again,  the  civil  and  seWtdii 
Judge  of  Chicacole  rei>orts  that,  during  thirty 
years  of  o0cial  life,  no  auch  caae  has  erer 
come  before  him  ;  whereas,  in  a  case  tried  ia 
the  very  same  district  before  auotlier  gentle- 
niau,  the  defence,  or  rather  the  plea  in  miti- 
gation of  punish uieat  set  up  by  the  accuaed, 
was,  that  torturing  was  the  universal  |]ai^ 
tice  of  the  district* 

Still  more  perplexing  to  European  under- 
atandingg  will  it  be  to  find  that,  whereaa  the 
Commissi  one  11  report  that  they  have  seen 
nothing  to  impress  them  with  the  belief  that 
the  people  at  large  entertain  an  idea  that 
their  maltreatment  ia  countenanced  or  tole- 
rated by  the  European  officers  of  government ; 
yet,  in  a  vast  number  of  the  cases  which  tbej 
theumelves  report,  the  uniform  avowal  of  the 
a^^grieved  parties  is,  that  they  did  not  com- 
plain to  the  gentlemen, — because  who  will 
hear  a  j^oor  man  ?  They  did  not  complain, 
becaitse  the  puttamonigars  may  say  and  do 
what  they  please.  They  did  not  complaiii, 
because  the  tahsildar  is  both  a  magistrate 
aud  a  revenue  officer;  and  to  whom  conM 
they  complain  ?  For  our  parti,  we  con  fen 
that,  whatever  the  Commiaaluners  mav  a&JTf  It 
13  banl  to  give  some  of  the  English  officers  of 
the  Civil  Service  entire  credit  for  their  dia- 
cl aimer  of  all  couutenanci;  of  the  cruel 
practices  which  prevail  in  the  revenue  and 
}>olice  department.  Our  eyea  are  too  open  in 
the  fact,  not  only  that  little  xeal  or  activity 
ha^  been  displayed  by  them  in  diacovering 
or  bringing  to  punishment  an  offence  whicS 
now  proves  to  have  been  univeraal ;  but  that^ 
even  when  it  hna  lie  en  brought  formally 
under  European  notice  (in  some  itistanceseveii 
in  the  shape  of  cruelties  so  aggravated  as  to 
have  loused  the  dej^th  of  tile  victim),  no 
inquiry  has  been  inatituted,  no  redi'eaa  haa 
been  awarded*    We  aee  that  an  English  ocA* 
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lector  wouM  dare  tell  &  cotnplftinaDt  that  if 
lie  batl  piiiil  hia  laml-tax  h(^  would  Iiave 
eacrapeii  tlie  Infliction  of  whtdi  be  eomplamed* 
W<j  see  it  broftdiy  st*ite<l  itefare  the  Com- 
missi otietSf  us  tbo  Itabltirti  feelliii;^  of  the 
native  popuUtion^  timt,  wli^u  the  npj^ieved 
Iny  their  grievances  Wfore  the  ConimTsi- 
sioDeft  or  the  collector,  they  (the  colleetors) 
refer  tbeiu  back  again  to  the  tabsiblar,  who 
tel)^  them  to  go  and  lodi^^e  tlieir  coitipUiut 
wherever  they  jjlcasi?,  and  contiiines  bis 
cruel  treatment  with  in  creased  ri|Totir. 

SAINT  PATRICK. 

Saikt  Patstck's  Day  in  the  Moming:, 
in  our  village,  is  usbeitd  in  by  our  amateur 
hand^  wbo  played  the  tune  so  called  thi-oirj^h 
the  atreeta  for  aeveral  hours  after  midnight, 
<ira.riii^  tbR  slumbers  of  the  more  onkrly 
pfjrtion  of  the  commuEity,  and  aoecunpanied 
by  a  mob  of  the  less  orderly*  Whoever  has 
lived  near  the  pmctiKin^-room  of  an  amateur 
bfinil  knowa  tbat  be  might  as  wtsW  have  a 
mena^rie  for  neighbour  ;  and  dow,  when  thej 
burst  out  publicly,  each  makVng  his  brazen 
utmoit  of  noise,  the  effect  is  tre  mem  Ions* 
The  clamour  preservers  Bome  faint  itppearance 
of  unanimity  only  thronj^h  the  exertion  a  of 
two  or  three  o!d  militia  bandflmen^the  cIti- 
Uaed  alliei,  aa  it  were,  of  tb:s  regiment  of 
musical  Baalii-Bajiouka.  Several  times  the  din 
Rnpi-^iches  ;  now  up  the  street ;  now  down  ; 
blares  under  the  window,  and  withdraws — 
the  drum*s  everlasting  cadences  vanishing 
laat  and  retuniiog  first  upon  the  aoricular 
horizon.  I  n  Riartling  proximity  or  tatitnlising 
remoteneaa,  the  band  proves  equally  fatal  to 
aleep,  and  w©  gladly  hear  them  begin  tiod 
save  the  Queen  at  a  mac^istmte's  house  close 
by  ;  although  these  tiimi  throes  are  the  most 
excruciating  of  alL  The  trombone  hns  hitherto 
gninted  his  two  possible  notes  with  perse- 
verance worthy  of  a  belter  cause  ;  hut-i  con- 
founded by  tlse  slowness  of  the  National 
Atitheni,  he  lose^  hold  of  that  primary 
musical  element — Time  ;  notwithstanding, he 
bates  no  jot  of  bass,  but  blows  the  harden 
The  big  drum  is  even  more  vehement  than 
the  tromViOne,  and  more  undecided  ;  he  seems 
metuated  by  various  theorit^s  of  accompani- 
tD  tn  t  i  n  ra  pid  BUOC€Ssion  *  Th  e  da  r io  n  e  ta  ar e 
wheezy,  the  fife  ramljiea,  the  eornop*?an  is  in 
a  wrong  key,  and  is  playing  alternately  like  a 
tornado  and  a  penny-trumpet, 

I  can  perceive  by  tlie  raoonlii^lit  that  our 
bi^  dnimmer  has  already  been  doing  honour 
to  the  day.  Overcome  with  libations,  he  has 
now  lard  his  huge  instrument  horizon Ully  on 
the  ground,  and  himself  in  the  some  position 
beside  it ;  and*  in  that  diflicult  attitude  piays 
out  his  part.  The  loyal  tune  c<^>mes  to  a  close 
at  ia=*t,  in  a  climax  of  discords;  and  aa  the 
procunvbent  drummer  declines  to  leave  off, 
his  drumsticks  are  foreibly  removed,  ha  h 
hoisted  on  a  comrade's  back,  his  dmm  on 
another** ;   and,  after  a  feeble  cheer  or  two, 


they  ail  go  straggling  off— band  and  spec- 
tator— some  to  sleep,  ^ome  perhaps  to  get 
drunk  or  more  drunk.  The  last  lingerer  is 
boy  Cheevo,  a  sou  of  the  gutter,  beggar,  idler, 
probationary  thieftWho  can  sleep,  if  he  tries,  on 
a  dooratep  or  u  nder  &  kennel-arch ;  he  lingers, 
looking  after  the  departing  crowd  with  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  a  host  who  has  dismissed 
his  guests.  What  is  ho  thinking  of,  I  wonder  I 
Where  will  he  go  to  ?  Tliere  is  no  one  in 
the  whole  world  to  seek  him,  receive  him, 
blame  hioi  for  beiug  out  late.  Some  dull 
hopes  are  his^  connected  with  his  victuallmg 
defjartment,  from  the  dawning  festival  of 
Saint  Patrick, 

Now  it  is  the  day  itself.  Men  and  boys  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith  wenr  bits  of  sham- 
rock irj  their  hats,  and  the  little  girls  have 
each  a  cross  on  the  s boulder ;  that  is,  a  round 
of  white  pa  lie  r  three  or  four  inches  broad, 
with  bits  of  ribbon  of  various  colours  stretched 
across  it  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The 
cl Lapels  are  crowded  at  morning  maas ;  and,  at 
the  mid  day  ceremonial,  the  cliapel-jardB  are 
filled  with  the  overflow  of  worBhippcrSj  who 
eatch  a  faint  nmrraur  through  window  or 
door,  and  stand  or  kneel  outside  with  due 
regularity.  A  little  later,  the  streets  liava 
frequent  groups  of  country  fijlk  in  thi^ir  best 
attire — the  girls  with  sleek  hair,  bright 
ribbons,  and  gay  shawln,  the  matrons  with 
snowy-bordered  capR  and  cloaks  of  blue  cloth, 
and  every  man  and  boy  of  the  rougher  sex 
gamiahed  with  his  sprig  of  shamTock,  The 
townspeojde  stand  at  their  doors  ;  acquaint- 
ances greet  each  other  loudly  ;  and  many  are 
the  invitations  to  come  to  take  a  naguin,  or  a 
Johnny,  or,  supposing  you  are  one  of  the  few 
that  still  have  the  medal,  m  conferred  by 
Father  Mattbew,  you  will  hardly  refuse  to 
f|nair  a  measure  of  temperance  cordial — a 
liquor,  by  tho  way,  on  which  it  ii  not  impoi- 
sihle  to  get  drunk. 

Every  ptiblit>-houae  counter  is  tlironged 
with  noisy  customers,  so  is  the  dark  little 
back-room,  so  m  the  room  ufi-st aim— which 
probably  has  an  old  cbimney-mirror  adorned 
with  two  peacock**  feather*,  two  nondescript 
delft  drjgs  on  the  mantel  board,  and  a  jug  of 
primroflea  gathered  by  tbe  eidblren  last 
Sunilay  ;  on  tbe  walls  a  large  rough  woodcut 
of  Death  an* I  the  Lady  wit:i  vemes  below,  a 
portrait  of  Daniel  O'tioimell,  and  a  row  of 
coloured  pier  urea  of  aainta,  three  inches  by 
one  and  a- ba If,  glazed  and  framed  in  morsels 
of  sheet  brass,  and  a  bed  with  blue  cheek 
curtains  in  a  corner.  In  this  apartment  the 
elite  take  tbeir  refreshmentiS — which  consist 
of  raw  whiHk*?y^  wbiakey  toddy,  temperance 
cf>rtbnl,  a  little  porter  and  ale  of  bad  qtiality, 
and  tobacco  smoke.  How  thia  and  tbe  otbei 
piietty  girl,  who  are  being  treated  by  a  friend 
ov  lover,  can  sit  with  complacence  in  sa 
stiiling  a  climate,  or  bear  to  swallow  even  a 
f^IaAafnl  of  such  flnmimr  usquebaugh,  is  dif- 
tictdt  to  understand."  Down-stairs,  the 
calamity-water  (an  expreaaive  i^isAjekft  lot  NJCy 
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jfi  usually  tossed  off  neat,  ami  abomm^ble  stufFl 
mofit  of  it  19 — the  worst  ?iew  p^rain  tvbi^kpj, 
tv'ith  itfi  fieriness  heightened  bj  poiBonoiia  die-  | 
miefila.  I  have  heard  say  that  ih«  mU  of  large 
qnantitiea  of  corroaive  sublimate  to  the  reti*il 
whbkey'dealera  of  Ireland  can  Tie  proved 
from  direct  evideace.  The  i n trod uct inn  of 
Bonie  milder  beverage  tliat  mi^ht,  at  least  in 
many  inatjincea,  supplant  tiiia  liquid  fire 
which  the  Trisbnmn  cunstautly  uses  to  drown 
care,  clench  a  bargain,  cement  friendaLip, 
treat  his  sweetheart  with,  and,  in  fact^  applies 
indiacrimiiialely  on  all  occnsiong  of  refreah- 
meat,  lioepitidityj  or  merry -ma  king,  would  be 
a  y^ry  grt^at  boon.  11  le  En^lifllimfiu  of  tbe 
same  rank  aometimea  ddnks  gin,  but  uamdly 
beer,  which  ia  a  huiidred  timea  better  than 
ardent  spirits,  and  tbt*  Fi-enchraan'a  wine  ia  a 
thousand  tiniea  better.  People  in  Ireland 
leani  to  drink  whiskey  contiaually,  and 
teach  others  to  do  so,  partly  because  there  ia 
nothing  eke  to  be  got* 

Tlie  song  tella  ua  it  was  St.  Patrick  himself 
who 

Taught  our  Iiiih  hvU 

Tbe  joy*  cif  4 miking  i^rliiik^y; 

but  nothing  cau  be  more  calumnloua.  The 
saint  wfta  a  man  of  the  most  abstemious 
habita,  and  hi»)  teach i jilt  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  just  mentioned*  Tile  genuine 
life  of  St.  Patri(;k»  as  far  m  we  can  make  it 
clear  to  ni  at  a  diatance  of  fouri^eeii  ceuturiea, 
ia  remarkably  interesting  j  and  though  tuftny 
points  remain  doubtful  or  in  dispute,  the 
main  facta  seem  to  be  well  eatabliBlied,  We 
need  not  pause  to  weigh  tiie  elaimfi  nf  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Coriiwall,  *vnd  iJrittany  to 
tht?  honour  of  giving  hiti)  birth— tbt*  evideoee 
apr^ears  to  favour  BcoUiUvd^sm-l  ammi^  half- 
a-cjozen  datea  we  m.'tj  ho  cuniont  to  accept 
Anno  Domini  three  hundred  and  eighty -an  ven 
as  the  year  in  which  he  came  into  the  world, 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty- five  as  tlmt  of 
his  deaths  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  on 
the  dny  answering  to  our  seventeenth  of 
March*  In  the  language  of  martyrologiata, 
the  day  of  a  saints  nativity  ia  tliat  of  hia 
quitting  earth  and  entcnu|f  into  the  higher 
life.  His  fatlier  was  Calphiirniua,  a  deacon ^ 
who  was  the  mn  of  Potius,  a  priest.  It  is 
asserted  by  thoae  who  maintain  the  necessity 
of  clerical  eelibacy,  that  they  took  orders 
after  their  ebildrcn  w^ere  born.  The  fnture 
?alnt  was  baptiaed  with  the  Briliah  n^imer 
Snccoth,  signifying  (aa  some  say)  Valiant  in 
War.  He  waa  edu edited  with  care  and 
tendenicsa,  nnd  hia  sweet  and  gentle  character 
njade  him  a  general  favourite.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  having  accompanied  hia  parents, 
brother,  and  five  eiaters,  to  Armoric  Gaul — 
since  called  Lower  Brittany— to  via  it  the 
relatives  of  hia  mother,  Conch essa,  he  was  in 
that  country  made  pr boner  by  a  pIisLtEeal 
expedition  commandtid  by  the  banished  sons 
of  a  BrJliah  prince,  and,  with  many  fellow 
prisoners,  cairied  to  the  nortli  of  Ireland, 


and  there  sold  into  slavery.  Accordins^  to 
other  accounla,  he  waa  snatched  direct  from 
Ida  home,  on  a  r&id  of  the  troublesome  IriAh 
(then  called  Scots)  into  Britain,  at  that  time 
left  undefended  by  the  departure  of  the 
Komans,  Thus  the  youth  l>ecame  ilave  to 
Mileho,  the  petty  prince  of  a  district  now 
incluiled  in  the  county  Antrim^  and  bis  three 
brothers — receiving  the  name  of  Ceath ertighi 
because  he  served  four  maatera ;  but  MiJeJio^ 
noting  hia  diligence  and  probity,  bought  the 
others'  shares  and  made  him  wholly  his  own, 
sending  him  to  tend  cattle  on  the  moan  tain 
of  Sheve-Mia.  In  the  Confeiavo  Sanctl 
Patricii,  a  short  piece  purporting  to  be  written 
by  himm^lf  abort ly  before  hia  tkath,  and 
believed  to  be  genuine,  many  most  interesting 
pa^sagea  occur,  and  amongst  them  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  fieri  oil  of  his  lift, 
which,  with  the  subsequent  extracts,  we  Ujw* 
translated  irom  the  first  printeil  edition  of 
the  writings  of  «t,  Patrick,  publi^hetl  ia  |i 
sixteen  hundred  i\nd  fifty-slx,  from  aeveral  i 
ancient  manuscripts,  by  the  excellent 
tori  an  Sir  Jamea  Ware. 

Afitr  I  Iijie!  come  to  Irdnnd,  I  lendei!  cKtt1«j 
tiiiUAllt,  and  pmjrd  mnny  limta  in  tliir  cIat,  and 
uid  more  hcrtnttd  wiil»in  me  the  love  of  God 
fear  of  him,  nnd  atr  faith  waxed  iUoug,  And  my  tp 
waxed  etroiig ;  to  tltaE|,  iu  one  djiy,  I  would  ofiir  up 
a  hundred  pmcrt,  nnd  m  a!ta.  in  ihu  QigUt  lime.  Au^ 
I  viQuld  even  rcQiain  in  tUv  vtmxU  and  on  the  raQun- 
iflin,  and  Wfore  the  light  rowie  myulf  to  prayer, — in 
itioii?,  in  fftHJt,  in  rain,  and  I  took  no  hurt,  nor  M  I 
any  iloihfulnpti,  btotnte  (u  I  now  »ce)  fhc  Spiiit 
wafl  Uicn  ftrvfrn  \nLhin  me. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  slavery,  he 
heard  onn  nij^dit,  in  a  dream,  a  voice  telling  ( 
him  that  he  was  soon  t'>  be  restored  to  hii  { 
naiive  country  ;  and,  again,  that  a  ship  wai 
prepa  red  for  h  i  m ,  *^  W  h  e  reafte  r/'  say  a  h  e,  •*  I 
turned  me  to  fitght,  and  left  the  man  with 
whom  I  liad  lived  for  six  yeara,  and  in  ths 
strength  of  God  ^  who  won  hi  j^uide  my  steps 
aright,  went,  fearin^F  nothinj^,  nntil  I  had 
found  tlmt  ship/*  He  reach eil  a  haven,  and 
foutjd  there  a  ahip,  unmoored  and  jtist 
ready  to  sail,  but  the  maater  refused  to  take 
him  on  board,  because  he  bad  no  money  So 
the  you  1 1  if  mau  departed  and  sought  for  a 
cottiige  wherein  he  might  obtain  rest  and 
food.  As  he  went  be  begaa  to  pray,  and 
before  his  prayer  waii  done,  be  heard  one  of  i 
the  sailors  calling  after  him,  **  Come  back 
quickly  J  "  and,  when  he  returned,  they  said 
to  him,  '^  We  will  receive  thee  out  of  good 
faith  ;  make  friendship  with  ua/'  There  il 
t)othiuj^  more  perceptible  in  history  thau  the 
innate  power  of  great  men  to  allect  and  con- 
trol those  whom  they  meet. 

After  many  adventures  he  reached  his 
home  in  Britain,  and  embraced  bis  parents  j 
who  entreated  him,  after  the  tribulationa  he 
had  ijudured,  ntsver  to  leave  them*  But,  after 
some  time  had  i>aasei3,  he  sjiw  oue  night,  in  a 
visiou,  a  manias  if  coming  from  Ireland — 
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whom  tiajne  was  VictoriciuH,  who  enmed  a 
great  iiuail*er  of  letters,  a  ad  gave  him  one,  in 
the  begin ning  whereof  he  read — The  Voice 
of  the  Irish  People.  "  Aud  whilst  I  was 
reading  tlie  lettrr^"  tays  the  saiut^  "  lue- 
thou^ht  1  heard  the  voice  of  those  who  dwelt 
beaitFe  the  forest  of  Foe  hi  t^,  whit^h  is  nigh 
the  western  »ea,  and  |;hej  exclaimed ^  *\Ve 
beseei^h  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and  walk 
amongflt  ua  ! '  And  I  was  grefttly  touched  in 
he^rt  and  could  read  no  forth er,  and  bo  I 
awoke,  and  thanked  God  that  nfter  ao  lon^  a 
time  he  had  approached  them  nccordin*:^  to 
their  cry.*'  "Aiid  another  night  (whether 
with  in  me  or  h^eido  me,  I  know  not,  God 
knoweth)^  I  heart!  most  learned  worda,  which 
1  coull  not  underat&nci^  only  this,  at  the  end  : 
*  He  that  gave  his  Ufe  for  thee ;'  and  then 
I  awoke,  rejoicing." 

After  thcise  vision^  though  dissuaded  by 
parent!  uid  friends,  he  gavelsiinsolf  uptothe 
Church,  and  to  study  ;  heginniiij^  under 
his  mother**  uncle— Sl  Martin — Bish^^p  of 
Toura,  On  being  priested  he  received  the 
new  nanieof  Magoniua,  and  itiidied  iu  various 
places  ou  the  continent.  Ftohi  Italy  he  ia 
laid  to  have  visited  the  islands  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea,  and  to  have  received  from  tlie 
hermit  Justtia,  who  dwelt  in  one  of  them,  the 
fatnotia  statif  of  Jesus, 

In  the  year  four  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
Pope  Celestine  sent  Eiahop  Palladius  on  a 
mbsion  to  preach  to  the  Irish,  amongst  whom 
Cbristiauity  had  already  taken  Bome  hold, 
but  HeathenUni  was  etill  sg  dominant  that 
PalUdiui,  after  leas  than  a  year's  aojonrn, 
found  himself  forced  to  fly  fn  North  Britain, 
where  he  died  soon  after.  Then  Pope  Ceies- 
tine,  considering  the  eminent  pietVj  learning, 
and  other  gifts  of  Magonius,  regolved  to 
send  him  upon  the  Irish  mission,  and  there* 
fore  consecrated  him  bishop  ;  at  the  same 
time  re-baptising  htm  with  the  honoorable 
name  of  Patricius,  which  carried  its  dimity 
fi  om  the  ancient  times  of  Borne  (meaning 
Pater  Civium,  Father  of  the  People),  and  was 
afterwards  given  to  king^  of  France*  In  after 
days — so  much  do  conditions  change — it  came 
to  have  a  mott  vulgar  aonnd,  especially  In  the 
diminutives  of  Pat  aud  Paddy  ;  but  may, 
perhaps,  regain  ita  pmtiue  rank,  since  it  is 
now  once  more  conjoined  with  the  blood 
royah 

'In  tire  year  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
— Bishop  Patriciua  then  forty- five  yeara  old^* 
landetl  on  the  coast  of  Wickbw ;  butj  being 
driven  to  the  ship  by  the  Pagan  popuhition,he 
ttiiled  nQiHhward  to  a  bay  in  what  h  now 
called  the  County  of  Down,  Here  the  lord  of 
the  district  hai^tened  to  attack  the  itraugeri 
as  pirates,  but  was  arrested  by  the  venentble 
looks  of  the  bishop,  listened  to  hii  preaching, 
and  was  baptiied  with  all  his  family.  There 
Patriciua  immediately  estabibhed  his  first 
church,  whi^  was  called,  simply,  Sahal  Pha- 
dri|f, — Patrick's  Barn— whence  the  parish  of 
Saul,  in  Down,  derive*  its  name.     When  he; 


'  re-vjsited  the  scene  of  his  youthful  captivity,  a 
stranpe  event  occurred.  Two  daughters  of 
his  old  master,  after  hearing  him  preach, 
I  were  baptised  and  became  nuns  ;  whereupon 
I  Mileho,  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient 
trailitions,  and  perceiving  that  his  former 
slave  was  now  in  authority  as  their  Buccesaful 
antagonist  mad©  a  great  dre  of  the  house  and 
goods,  and  consumed  himself  thtsreln  ;  the 
news  of  whicli,  coming  to  St.  Patrick,  caused 
him  to  stand  for  three  hours  eilent^  and  in 
tears. 

Having  learned  that  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  King  LeoqUaire  would  hoJd  on  Tara 
Hdl  a  great  triennial  convention  of  trihutarr 
piincea,  nobles,  and  Druid  prieati*,  St.  Patrick 
resolved  to  come  and  preach  to  them,  at  aU 
jhiizards,  knowing  the  importance  of  inflnenc* 
'  ing  the  great  people  of  the  country  \  so,  on 
Erister  Eve,  four  hundred  and  thirty-thresj 
the  next  day  being  that  appointed  for 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  he  raised 
his  tent  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Boyne,  and  kindled  a  fire  before  it  Now, 
it  was  a  penal  act  for  any  one  to  light  a  fire 
in  the  province  at  the  time  of  the  convention 
of  Tara,  until  the  king's  houtire  had  first  indi- 
cated the  opening  of  the  solemnities;  and 
when  St.  Patrick's  fire  shone  through  the 
Ternal  night,  and  was  seen  after  by  the  court 
and  multitude  encamped  on  Tara  Hill,  the 
utmost  astonishment  pre™ led  among  them, 
and  the  Druids  told  the  king  that  this  fire 
must  be  speedily  extinguished,  or  else  the 
man  who  had  kindled  it,  and  his  successors, 
should  rule  Ireland  for  ever.  The  king 
instantly  sent  messengera  to  drag  the  culprit 
to  his  presence,  but  when  Patrick  appeared 
within  the  circle  of  the  court,  so  noble 
and  venerable  was  bis  aspect,  that  Ere,  soit  of 
Dego,  instantly  rose  and  offered  him  his  seat 
St  Patrick  was  permitted  to  preach,  and 
Ere  and  Dnbtach,  the  poet  laureate,  were  hia 
firat  converts,  along  with  Fiech,a  young  poet 
under  the  instruction  of  Dnbtach,  and  who  is 
judged  to  be  the  author  of  a  certain  poem 
extant  in  praise  of  the  saint  The  queen  and 
others  followed  their  example,  and  at  kst 
the  king'  himself.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that 
St,  Patrick  is  said  to  have  succesefuUy  used 
the  trefoil  or  shamrock,  growing  at  his  feefej 
as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity ;  whence  this  herb  came  to  be  asalgaed 
to  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  and  raised 
into  a  national  emblem.  Soon  after,  he 
preached  at  the  Uill  of  Usueagh,  a  famoui 
seat  of  Druidkm. 

In  his  peregrinations,  he  founded  several 
churches  and  made  many  converts  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  thirteen  years  in  Ireland,  he  estft' 
hiiahed  himself  in  Armagh  (the  High  Place), 
and  on  that  hill  found e<i  &  city  and  cathedral, 
with  monasteries,  schools,  and  other  religious 
edifices.  In  that  place^  chosen  fourteen  him- 
dre<l  years  ago  l>y  S^iint  Patrick,  the  cathedral, 
several  times  re-Ciiiticated,  st:aida  fiiiu  at  this 
day^andhis  archiepiscopaLsuc^^ea^i^t  t^V^^xva^^^hA^ 
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dignity  tlita  eatabii&heJ,  of  Primate,  and 
Metropolluin  of  All  IrelAiitl ;  wliila,  by  a 
curiouij  eilqtietle,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Dublb 
is  staled  rrlmate  of  IreLandt  without  the 
All.  About  twa  years  after  the  foumlatiotj 
of  Arniuglij  Patricius,  by  thU  time  probftbly 
raised  to  the  r«mk  of  arcbbit^hop,  wt^nt  over 
to  England  for  coadjutors,  and  took  the  op* 
port  unity  to  preach  againflt  the  prevAiljug 
JPelagiau  and  Arian  hereaieB,  reclaiming 
many,  Eetuniiug  by  way  of  Liverpool^ 
when  be  ap|u-oaehed  that  in&ritime  vilUge, 
the  people  from  all  iides  flocked  to  niee^ 
liLuif  iiiltd  erected  a  stone  eroaa  iu  hia  honour. 
On  bis  voyage  back  to  Ireland  be  visited  the 
lale  of  Man,  where,  we  are  iti formed  be 
found  the  peuple  mncb  addicted  to  tnagic — 
AU  old  accuaatit^ti  agatiist  tbem  ;  for  tbeywere 
believed  to  involve  their  island  at  will  in 
supernatural  niiata,  so  that  no  ship  oonld  find 
it  Here  be  preaebed  wllb  his  usual  sucees^^ 
aud  left  behind  him  GemiaiD,  one  of  bia 
diftciplea,  aa  first  bishop  of  Man,  Having 
returned  to  Armagh ^  he  held  a  synod ^  tbe 
eighth  canon  of  which  forbids  a  clerk  to  enter 
the  Hits  with  a  heathen  for  trial  by  cox u bat  (a 
mode  of  deciiiion  not  known  to  have  enlisted 
in  England  till  long  after  tbia  time,  and 
Oommonlj  ipuken  of  as  introduced  by  the 
Normana),  and  the  fourteenth  lays  peuanee 
on  whosoever  should  seek  to  divitie  the 
future  by  soothsaying  or  iuspection  of  the 
entrails  of  beaata.  Afltr  this  be  went  to 
Bidly-atli'Cliaib  f  after  wards  called  Dublin, 
the  Black  Stream),  the  people  flocking  o\it  to 
hliu ;  and  baptised  the  king  and  nuany  others 
in  a  well,  therefore  called  bt,  Patrick's  Well ; 
near  to  which  a  church  was  built^  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  St.  Patrick'ii  Cathedral, 
Arch  bishop  U^her  says  lie  saw  the  weU,  and 
that  in  smteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  it 
waa  shut  up  in  a  private  house. 

In  a  subsequent  synods  we  learn;  that  four 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Archbishop 
Patricius  ;  especially  as  be  was  a  foreigner  \ 
but  they  atkat  agreed.  He  settled  the  Church 
of  Ireland  sohdly,  and  appiiinted  bishops  and 
priests  everywhere,  well  eanitni?  bia  title  of 
Apoatle  of  Ireland.  Ho  travelled  continually 
■ — a  winged  labourer,  as  Chrysostom  terma 
St,  Pani— until  too  old  ;  when  be  spent  his 
last  years  in  retirement  and  contemplation, 
though  not  neglecting  to  hold  syuods  and 
councils,  and  rule  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
Tlie  latest  pajt  of  bid  life  wjia  passed  alter- 
nately in  Armagh*  and  in  the  Abbey  of 
Salmi ;  and  in  the  latter  place,  where  be  bad 
adi^enturously  founded  the  fliut  of  several 
hundred  ebu robes,  lie  expired,  full  of  ffood 
works  and  honours,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March,  four  hundred  and  sijtty-tive,  aged 
seventy-eight  This  is  in  acoordance  with 
Lat>igan's  chronology,  which  contrndicts 
XJaherj  Ware,  and  others,  who  place  the 
event  in  'four  hundred  and  niuety- three,  in 
tbe    one-hnndred-and-twentietb  year  of  bis 
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age.    Qis  obsequies  lasted  tbrougb  twel' 
successive  days  and  niglits— made  bright 
day  with  tofches  and  tapera^atid  were 
tended  by  multitudes  of  the  clergy  fnnu 
p.^rt^  of  JrelaiuL    He  was  buried  at  Bowii^ 
thence  called    Down-Patrick,   and    Ibe   old 
rhyme  aays,— 

In  Down  thr^  saii>t«  one  grate  do  fill ;  I 

Pairick,  Bridget,  ColumttkiiL  *  ^ 

In  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-»lx,  seventeen 
years  after  the  Euglisb  invasion,  the  remain^ 
I  if  these  three  were  solenudy  transhited  into 
the   cathedral  of   Down  pat  rick,  a  cui-dinal 
legate  ben jg  specially  sent  by  Pope  Urban  IIL 
to  attend  the  ceremony  ;  but  the  roiling  cen- 
turies changed  men^s  mindsi  and  in  the  rei^l 
of  Henry  the  Eigiith,  Anno  Domini,  fifteen  J 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  Lord  Depulf  Leo-J 
nard  De  Grey,  invading  Ulster,  des 
the  cathedral,  and  defaced  the  statue*  of  tb 
three   saints ;    and  in  the  same    year 
famous  sbiff  or  crozier,  so  long  an  object  i 
veneiatioii,  was  publicly  burned  alon^^  wit] 
many  oth<-r  reiic%  in  High  Street  Dublin,  f 
order  of  Arclihi^hop  Browue.     With  this  ifl 
pi  erne  ut  is  said  to  have  been  accomplish^' 
the    8aint*s    tr?idition*try  feat  of    bjaii*^hiag 
noxious  aniiuals  from   the   Emerald  Me^— 
when,  according  to  the  song, 

He  bothered  all  the  TermiE^^ 

find  forced  the  snakes  into  the  rash  act 
committing  suicide, 

To  lare  the  mucl  re's  fnstn  daughter. 

But  a  more  credible,  and  truly  beauttfij 
story,  is  connected  with  the  same  ata 
uamifly,  that  when  St  Patrick  was  baptirtia 
Aon^uB,  King  of  Muuster,  at  Casljel,  \ 
accidentally  rested  the  spike  of  his  iron -aba 
crosier  upon  the  king's  foot,  aud,  Jean  in 
forwanl,  pi-esaed  it  deeply  iu,  ioflictiug  a  luoi 
painful  woimd.  But  Aongua,  b^^iievmg  tbij 
to  be  part  of  the  ceremony,  made  no  sign  q 
suffermg,  and  with  calm  and  reverentii 
demeanour,  nJlowtd  the  unconscious  prela 
to  proceed  with  a  baptism  wblcb  wa^  at 
aams  time  a  petty  martyrdom. 

St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
small  stature,  but  of  great  energy  and 
activity  of  mind  and  body,  and  we  have 
some  proofs  that  bis  very  aspect  must  ba« 
inspired  regard  and  snbtnisaioni  He 
truly  bumble,  wore  coarae  garments,  .. 
worked  cheerfully  and  stoutly  with  hia  o^  , 
hands.  He  was ''Most  sweet  and  affable  in  cog 
versation,  by  which  be  accommodated  bii] 
self  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  \ 
did  so  gain  their  affections,  that  if  it  could  1^ 
done,  they  would  bavo  plucked  out  their  eya 
u.nd  given  them  to  bim,"  Couutless  gifb 
were  pressed  upon  him,  which  be  alwaya 
refused,  except  rt  were  to  relieve  the  poor, 
or  build  religious  houieSh  He  slept  on  tba 
bare  ground^  a  stone  bl«  pillow,  till  flfty-flre 
years  old. 
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The  heglnnmg  of  his  Confeaaio  {to  *whicU 
perhap^^  th0  English  word  Pmfi^sstnn  comes 
nearest  Lu  sense)  is  curious :  **^  Ego  Patriciua, 
peccntor,  nisticii^imafl  et  miuiiimi^  omuiutu 
fidelinni,  et  conteinptibilUflsimus  apud  phi- 
rimos,  put  rem  habui  Cftlportjium  diiiconijm,'' 
&0.  It  tnds  thus :  *'  Hfflc  est  Coufeasio  mea, 
fttitequaiu  moriar." 

The  Bf^lf-contempt  of  tiiia  ©xoi^ium  waa  a 
matter  of  form  ;  but  elsewhere  he  »ay8»  no 
doubt  with  full  aincerity^"!  lived  in  death 
and  tttithleflaneas,  until  I  wija  much  ch&s* 
tisedf  and  in  truth  I  waa  humbled  by  hunger 
and  uakedueas.  But  it  waj  wdl  for  lue,  for 
in  this  God  wrought  my  amendment,  and 
alijiped  me  to  be  at  thla  day  what  was  once 
far  enough  from  me — that  I  should  care  or 
atrive  for  the  good  of  others*,  who  then  re- 
garded not  even  luy  own  good/* 

These  are  aim  pie  and  pioi;a  worda  of  tha 
goorl  bialiop,  aua  we  may  well  believe  bim 
not  unworthy  of  hiii  place  in  tiie  calendar  of 
aaiutly  raeu.  Self-denying,  humble^  fearless, 
dtligent^  religious^  in  a  wide  and  difficult 
flala  of  actjoti  i  his  life  was  noble,  and  his 
Memory  ia  worthy^  of  reverence.  Yet  cer- 
tain of  the  ritt»a  with  which  Viis  day 
is  kept  and  honoured  tn  Ireland  have  little 
reverence  in  them,  St,  Patrick's  Chapel  of 
Ease,  by  excise  con  sec  ration,  ao  crowded  to- 
day, is  a  sTuall,  dingy,  strong-smelling  pl^oe, 
where,  before  the  wooden  altar,  over-Liuddled 
with  foul  glasses  and  battered  pewters,  in  a 
plaak  of  whiskey,  the  devotees  hiccup  and 
yell  the  venerable  name  of  their  country*^ 
apct&itte  aa  an  incentive  tu  debauchery  and 
mattness* 

The  tradeaman  or  artisan  who  six  months 
ago  registered  a  vow  against  drinking,  for- 
tnaliy  excepted  the  seasou  of  the  Saiutj  and, 
after  an  interval  of  hopeful  quiet,  his  family 
ar«  now  again  to  endure  the  horrors  and 
miseries  inevitably  brought  on  by  a  drunken 
fetiier,  or  son,  or  husband,  who,  Ibr  his  part, 
shall  waken  to  find  the  path  oJF  reformation 
vanished  from  nnder  his  foot,  and  ba filer  to 
regain  than  ever.  The  youtli^  the  tender 
eirl,  are  half-persuaded,  half-foreed  into  their 
first  visit  to  a  tavern,  in  honour  of  the  day. 
The  experienced  toper  deliberately,  and  freed 
from  the  hkst  lingerin^^  touch  of  shame  (sure 
it*s  Patrick's  Bay),  wallowa  into  the  deep«sl 
mire  of  helple^  sottlehuesa.  Qturrela  riae  ; 
otaths  and  foul  words,  fiats  and  cudgels,  in 
motion  ;  ahrieking  wives,  weeping  sisters  and 
daughters  vainly  interfering*  Then  come 
the  efficient  gieen-coated  men,  truncheons  in 
hand,  who,  bursting  into  the  thickest  of  the 
row,  haul  oiF  sundry  torn,  bloody,  and  foam- 
ing creatures,  scarcely  recognisable  as  hu- 
man, to  the  lock-up.  Little  boya,  some  of 
iheni  not  half-a-doaen  years  old,  are  made 
druidt  to-day,  on  account  of  Saint  Patrick, 
See,  for  example,  this  wretched  Cheevo,  to 
»hom  some  one  has  administered  a  dose  that 
leaves  him  coUapaed,  paUid,  and  idiotic 
ftgainst  a  wall    Uheevo  lu^  not  been  very 


!lon^  a  street-boy,  and  perhaps  now  ia  hla 

initiation  into  the  joys  of  drinking  whiskey  ; 

I  If  so,  lie  had  to-day  no  desire  or  relish  for  the 

j  draught  that  scorched  his   young   lips   and 

I  throjvt  ;     but,     before    lotig,    he    also    will 

anxiouiily  crave  the  burning  liquor,  and  beg 

or  steal  the  means  of  getting  it,  and  under  its 

influenee,  perhaps,  progress  to  acts  that  shall 

make  him  worth  !Society*s  attention  at  hiat ; 

and,  while  at  larj?e,  he  will  certaudy  iiot  tail 

tu   keep  St,   Patrick's   Day  wiih  the   most 

unientpulous  exactness. 

Alas !  the  good  Patrieiua  !  praclicaliy  in- 
voked as  Saint  of  Sois^  Patron  oJ  Fublit^ans, 
Defender  of  National  JJrunkenut^ss  !  What 
can  we  say,  but  that  i>eople  often  use  Llieir 
aainti  (alive  or  dead)  uureasonably  enough — 
and  their  amners  too  1 


WIGHTMOUTH, 

Whereteh  is  peace,  there  is  no  peace  at 
Wight  mouth,  by  land  or  sea.  Eii^h  time  we 
vimt  h^Tf  the  old  place  seems  to  have  got 
another  wrinkle— a  fresh  lot  of  military 
lines ;  she  has  taken  to  a  new  aet  of  tremen- 
dous teeth  ;  ahe  ia  stouter  than  she  was  by 
several  wuil-defined  acres.  The  Shopkeeping 
nation  protects  her  counter  down  at  Wight* 
mouth  with  other  than  yard- stands.  If  tho 
three-decker  vaticinated  by  the  Laiireata 
should  come  round  under  the  hill,  it  would 
^nd  a  good  many  playfellows  of  its  own  size 
opposite  Wightmouth,  There  are  halfa- 
duzen  such  in  sight,  lis  I  write,  and  as  many 
more  lying  up  the  harbour  j  whieh,  in  that 
case^  would  have  a  target  provided  for  them 
free  of  expense.  At  present  tiiey  are  com- 
pelled to  set  up  white  max^ka  and  little  flngs^ 
and  bla^e  away  at  them  in  a  toxuphiiitiah 
and  harmless  manner.  Let  us  take  boat  and 
see  the  practice. 

Up  Wightmouth  harbour  is  a  short  voyage, 
but  full  of  singular  contrasts.  Here  lies  a 
graceful  yaclit  at  imohor,  with  delicate  raking 
maata.  The  painteni  are  at  work  upou  her 
without,  and  the  carvers  and  gilders  within. 
And  here  rises  an  ugly  buU,  with  three 
great  pollarded  cbthea-props,  whence  flatter 
no  flag  in  the  sun.  The  heavy  boats  come  and 
go  about  her  guarded  side  lu  silence,  with 
their  dismal  freights  of  humanity  ;  and,  save 
for  the  tread  of  her  sentries,  there  ia  little 
sound  from  the  convict  hulk.  By  the  dock- 
yard are  moored  two  vessels  not  twenty 
yards  apart,  both  first-class  eteam^ehips  ;  one 
homeward,  and  one  outward  bound*  They, 
who  limp  wearily  to  shore  or  are  carried 
upon  litters  on  men's  shoulders,  are  wounded 
from  the  wars  ;  they,  who  are  embarking  so 
cheerdy  to  the  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum 
are  going  to  fill  their  places  in  the  East. 
Here  —  beaide  its  little  friend,  the  steam^ 
tug— comes  an  emigrant  vessel,  that  was 
forced  to  put  into  Wightmouth  for  repaira. 
She  goea  to  the  antipotles ;  four  hundred  souls 
ar«  on  board  of  her,  most  oi  whom  will  ua^t^ 
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Bea  tbcir  native  Und  again  \  bnt  hark  how 
tlity  eheer  the  aoliliera  as  tbe^  drop  down 
past  the  traiisporta  a:id  set  tJjeir  little  band 
a-pln>iug  Goil  e^vts  the  Queen  I  Kow  we 
eau  see  tlia  low  eqtiab  gunVioat  tit  at  was 
hidden  bebitid  her — he ajni metrical,  heavy- 
metalkd  cntft,  as  little  like  ber  graceful 
iieij;b hours  as  humble-bee  to  dragon-flies  ; 
but  what  a  etmg  she  has  I  How  different, 
again,  i^  tlib  huge  leviatlian  fii-gt-ratej  signal- 
liog  (as  abe  ie  for  ever  doing)  to  her  gigantic 
Bistt^iRT  with  her  endless  ward  rube  of  poeket^ 
baiidkerchiefa  ;  within  hc;r,  iu  a  plaae — a» 
apl^ears  to  us  lund^meu — only  fit  to  put  coak 
iuto,  died  EhglmKrs  greatest  adndral  ;  an 
adniiiiira  penuaut  streams  fitmi  her  even 
now  ;  for  she  is  the  Wightnioutb  flfig-ship* 
"Tiiei^  axe  distinguished  foreigiiL^ra  ainving," 
Bay  the  pocket-band  kerchiefs  ;  and,  at  that 
ah  rill  whiatlej  see  how  the  crew  swarm  np 
Uie  rigging  at  full  speed.  At  ouce  evei-y 
slick  uf  timber  baa  ita  long  line  of  metij  and 
their  hiirraba  come  down  to  us  from  the 
heiijht  like  a  light  rain  of  music, 

Tbia  clean  w^hite  hulk  is  for  a  floating 
hoflpiLil;  and  these  two  Stygi&n  black  ones 
« — once  first-rates  of  the  Line— are  coal 
depots  ;  tbey  have  suffered  as  many  changca 
fts  Uibdin's  high-mettled  racer,  and  hare 
reaclied  their  iinal  degradation. 

Here  are,  at  Imt,  the  aides  of  the  great 
gunnery  sliip  ;  and  we  ascend  the  accnnmio- 
dfttian-ladder^  and  enter  throng h  that  hole 
in  ita  Btomach  which  is  the  gateway  of  aU 
Buch  mighty  craft  We  are  only  juat  in  time. 
The  thirty- two-pounders  on  either  side  Uns 
deck  (tlmt  are  now  made  fast  for  sea,  with  end- 
less coiU  of  rope,  apparently  inextricable),  »l. all 
each  be  let  looae,  and  ahaU  be  run  out  in 
some  four  minutes,  when  the  drum  shaU 
beat  to  quarters.  Hark  i  how  the  men  come 
ruflhing  down  the  ladders  and  fly  to  their 
ieveral  poats,  each  at  his  ai  lot  ted  work, 
'whei'e  all  ae^ms  rank  confnaion :  the  g^in- 
lieutenanta  watching  them  to  mark  which 
ahall  bi>  foremost ;  and  there  ia  enmlation 
enough  amongst  tliemselvea  besides.  The 
gor^han  knots  of  rope  are  all  untied  more 
quickly  thrni  Alexandcr'a  «word  could  haire 
cut  through  them  ;  and  the  great  muzzles  of 
the  gun»  peer  forth  on  either  aide.  The 
porta  were  down  before,  and  all  was  dusk^ 
and  what  we  eaw,  a  mass  of  struggling 
forms  around  a  monster*  Ther®  are  the 
gunner  a,  standing  each  a  statue  in  his  fiied 
place.  The  captains  and  aecond  captains  of 
these  guna  are  lieutenants  and  matea  prac-j 
tJaing  their  drill.  Some  half-a4iundred  of 
them  are  on  board  this  ship,  at  school,  in  ' 
hopea  to  get  command  of  a  gun -boat, — one  of 
those  many  elegant  colliers,  yonder,  with  a  | 
thouaand-pounder,  or  a  thing  that  looks  like  i 
it,  repoaing  in  the  centre  of  their  decks,  i 
JNine^lenths  of  the  new  faces  seen  at  Wight-  i 
mouth  now,  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  gun*b<»ata,  I 

This    beating   to   quartei-^,    and   getting 
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thinga  ready  for  action,  even  to  th©  «to' 
ing  away  of  the  hammocks,  la  reckoned, 
a  well -disciplined    ahip,    to    take    but 
minutes  in  ali — ten  minutes  from  UiC  fi; 
beat  of  the  drum  to  the  first  roar  of 
cannon.    In  one  shij) — whither  tlie  admiial 
came  at  dead  of  uight,  and  with   hb  own 
private  drummer— this  thing  was  done^  they 
say,  in  eight  minutes.     Now  they  are  going 
to  fire ;  and,  if  we  don't  want  to  he  atifled,  we 
had  better  get  on  deck  at  oncCj  wdiere  wt 
shall  be  only  stunned. 

Observe  the  big  round  hole  m  tlie 
get  at  longest  ran^e^  and  even  the  em 
Sng  ftjightly  rhidltfd :  this  at  one  thon- 
sand  yaixla,  and  this  one  at  lwtl?c  hui 
drtnl,  are  their  marks  to-day ;  and 
men  will  shoot  for  prizes.  How  the  ah 
trembles  as  she  givea  her  fire,  and  ho 
jump  *  Very  near  the  flag  !  ^lark  the  tro^ 
mendouB  leaps  that  the  liugeballia  taking  over 
the  Itivel  Bi>a  :  nowr  it  appears  but  a  huge 
bullet,  and  now,  in  the  far  distance,  a  smidi 
oyster-shell,  at  dick,  liuck^  drake^  Another 
and  another,  till  we  cannot  see  for  the  den^e 
smoke,  and  only,  when  it  clears,  the  water* 
founts  thrown  np  along  the  line  of  fire. 
Excellent  practice  I  The  huge  balls  bury 
themselves  around  the  targets,  and  are  re- 
suscitated at  low* water  by  the  mud-larkiT^ 
to  make  our  British  thander]:>olts  again  and 
a^ain  ;  for  we  are  an  economical  nation— if 
it  were  not  for  our  governments— and  maki 
every  tiling  go  as  far  as  it  will  The  distanee 
guns  can  carry*  Cousin  Jonathan,  is  frovi 
one  mile  to  three  ;  but  most  sea-porta  canbl^ 
of  course,  approached  more  nearly.  What* 
strange  hurtling  sound  the  ah  ell  niakt^a,  to 
dilferent  from  the  sharp  thud  of  the  cannon- 
ball,  and  how  the  terrible  iron  seems  to 
rejoice  on  ii^  way,  over  its  message  of  death  I 
Yet  Past  vobiscum  \  is  their  motto,  too,  I 
think. 

Everybody  in  Wightmouth  is  naval,  unl 
he  be  military  ;  a  civilian  is,  amongst 
literally  a  black  aw  an.  The  Alphas 
Omegas  of  both  services  are  here  con^regatL 
the  veteran  envyiiig  the  youth,  and  the  youi 
the  veteran.  Admirals — full,  vice,  and  rear, 
and  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow — are  as 
plentiful  as  be  ad  a  in  a  purse.  There  go 
three  of  them,  cocked-hatted,  down  the  High 
Street,  abreast,  whom  the  innumerable  mid- 
diea  evade  and  do<lge  away  from  iu  all 
directions,  like  minuowa  from  atickkback^M 
perch.  A  lieutenant-colonel  is  hardly  word! 
mentioning  at  Wightmouth,  and  commandei^ 
are  drugs.  No,  my  fascinating  friend  of  the 
Mull  ITeucibles,  it  is  not  in  this  town  that 
that  nniforin  of  youra — ^although  1  grant  it 
to  be  exceedingly  wonderful  —  will  make 
the  faintest  impreisiom  Eemove  that  deli- 
cate down  from  your  upper  lip  with  a  paper- 
knife,  and  exchange,  if  you  would  conquer, 
that  gory  weapon  for  an  umbrella*  The 
drums  and  fifes  play  liere  too  often  to  excita 
even  our  urchin  world.      The    boy 
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\aoka  up  from  hia  top  od  the  patenieot,  or 
thte  girl  ttom  her  doll  at  the  wimlow,  while 
the  skiteljr  rauks  sweep  by,  through  the 
gateway  and  over  the  tJ  raw  bridge  and  on  to 
the  plahi  by  the  eeiu  That  aobrnti  musical 
tramp,  the  feet  all  m arching  like  ooe,  aeema 
here  never  to  cease.  Artillery,  res^mlara, 
militinj  aud  these  sad^dothed,  ill-looking 
fellows  with  the  scowl  and  the  luetal  ring  ; 
they  whom  the  phreiiolo;4i«t  and  phyaiologiat 
give  over  unto  Satan,  and  the  phiLLtithropist 
BiQiS4iif  deB(>airs  of.  Some  dwell  on  board 
the  hulkft  in  harbour  ;  but  a  thousand  are 
lodged  on  land  here  in  a  prison  of  iron,  light 
and  fltrong ;  a  self-supporting  colony,  with 
tinkers,  tuilora,  blaeksmkhaf  shoemakers, 
bakera,  book bindciia— all  c^jnvicta,  indeed, 
anvtj  the  chaplain  and  tlie  doctor  ;  albeit  eren 
tho«e  prof^i^iona,  also,  ara  far  from  being 
unr*rpres«uted  amongst  them.  The  newest 
improrumenta  J  the  aetTeta  which  science 
chanas  &om  thd  latest  moonT  are  put  in 
operation  to  warm^  to  lodge,  to  clean,  and 
to  clothe  these-  ALis  !  it  is  not  till  they 
La\'e  aiuned  against  Jier,  that  our  country  is 
thtis  t^arental  to  her  clnldren. 

The  prmcipal  streets  of  Wightmouth  are 
made  up  of  jewellers'  ahopa,  biiliard-i*o<ims, 
and  army  and  navy  tnilora;  the  streets  by  the 
wat**r-siiJe  of  pu  blic-houaea  and  old  cariosity 
fihop^.  When  his  ship  ia  moored  in  harbour 
at  histf  Jack  Bobinson  is  nccuatomed  to  dis- 
poae  of  the  spoik  of  his  voyage — pagoda  and 
dned  scalpa^  Euastan  relicts  or  Uarih  uose- 
nui^ — to  the  first  bidder,  and  then  to  make 
himaelf  the  merritsat  of  the  crew  next  duor, 
T^e  slender- waist ed,  long-haired  male  pO|mla* 
tion  of  thia  vicinity  are  accustomed  to  tbft  use 
of  ear-rin^  and  their  I'Ound  hats — ^like  thoae 
of  modem  ladies^ — are  attadied  to  the  ex.LreiLLe 
back  of  their  heads  by  attractiou  only,  Ivag- 
gho[>a  and  flag-ahope  abouud  everywhere. 

Wightiuouth,  to  judge  from  the  conver- 
eatioij  of  its  mhabitanta,  ia  the  great  reposi- 
tory of  the  choicMt  secretaof  tlie  government. 
The  queation  of  peace  or  war  liaa^  amongst 
ns  here,  been  lou^  put  past  a  doubt.  *'  We 
shall  have  war, sir,  mark  my  words;  the 
war  must  go  on,  air ;  we  ahaU  have  war  with 
France,  for  the  French  are  jealous  of  us ; 
we  shall  have  war  wi:th  America— and  a 
▼ery  good  thing  too^—or  my  name's  not 
Ofather,"  Slasher  is  of  the  tame  opinion, 
Craslier  and  Slasher  are  both  anecdotal, 
BurratorB  of  story,  "  When  we  were  in  the 
Tarantaia  off  Timbuctoo,*'  or,  "  Jn  that  affair 
5rith  Sandilli  in  the  Paranimposae  Valley," 
as  the  case  may  be,  Gr,iaher  (jnuior)  is  for 
the  moat  part  excitable,  illimirably  jovial, 
and  com  porta  himself  as  under  preaa  ot  can- 
▼ajs.  Slasher  (junior),  on  the  contrary,  ia  of 
ft  aublime  serene  appearance,  dressed  to  op- 
presaion,  ,anil  awful  to  the  stranger  &a  to  the 
Ibe.  But  they  are  both  fine  open-hearted 
JbllowB,  There  iej  a  third  order  of  man 
amongit  us,  and  a  very  good  one — the 
Slasher-Crasher,   or   marine;   and    besides 


these  three  jpfreat  claase^  with  their  my rmi- 
dons  and  miniaters  of  diiferent  degrees,  there 
is  none  in  Wightmouth* 

A  GOLDEN  ASS, 

It  muflthave  been  a  very  dreary  old  world, 
before  there  were  any  atory-tellei-^,  or  stories, 
ind&ed,  to  be  told.  How  the  same  old  world 
oould  have  got  on  without  them  I  am  sure  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  find  out.  When  creation  was 
not  old  enough  for  anybody  to  have  a  grand* 
father,  who  could  tell  a  delightful  fireside 
legend  of  the  ghost  that  appeared  ta  his  great- 
i^randmotherf  Events  there  were  to  be  sure  to 
be  discussed  ;  murders,  marriages,  and  migra* 
tions ;  but  of  the  genuine  story,  the  fiction 
grafted  upon  fact  (with  occasionally  the  fact 
left  out  altogether)  there  must  have  been  a 
disjtresaing  dearth.  Everything  was  too  true 
in  those  early  days^ — too  recent — too  fieshly 
implanted  in  men's  memories  for  the  misty, 
va^ue,  "once  upon  a  time  '^  narrative  to  exist. 
But,  as  the  world  grew  older,  there  was  soon 
good  store  of  stories  and  story  4ell ere.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  mixture  of  a  Ue  doth 
ever  add  pleH£ure — not  indeed  the  He  that 
sinketh  in— but  that  harmless  fiction  that 
amuses,  and  often  soflena  and  humanises.  No 
doubt  tuany  wondrous  legends  were  recounted 
after  the  deluge  about  some  marvellous  Ich- 
thyoaanrus,  or  eccentric  Igu  anad  on,  et]  vial  ling 
in  wonder  the  recent  American  stories  of  the 
Big  liear  of  Arkansas  and  the  Great  Coon  of 
Michi^^an, 

We havebeentellingatorieseveraince.  We 
have  had  the  Geata  Romanorura,  the  Cent 
Nouvellea  NonvLdles,  the  Hundred  Mt^rrj 
Tales,  miscalled  Shakea|)eare'rt,  the  Uontes 
de  la  Heine  de  Navarre,  Later,  the  Uecar 
meron  of  Boccaccioj  interminable  romances 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  and  Mrs.  Behn, 
leading  by  degrees  into  the  half  dull,  half  im- 
proper novels  of  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these.  I  merely  want  to  cull  a  story  from  a 
very  old  story-teller,  aa  old  a  one*  perhaj>s,  as 
we  posaesa  any  authentic  record  of,  who  fiou- 
rishcd  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chriatinn 
era,  and  whose  name  was  Apuleins,  He  is 
extant  stilL  in  the  Latin  of  the  decline  anc]  full ; 
and  "  tall "  copies  of  his  nragnum  opus,  tho 
Golden  Ajss  are  yet  cherished  by  old 
.  bibliopoles*  There  ia  an  Engiiah  tmnal;ition 
of  him  by  Sir  George  Head  ;  but  it  is  neither 
in  Ijatin,  nor  in  Eaglish  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.  It  was  at  the  book-stall 
on  the  platform  of  the  Havre  and  Dieppe 
Railway,  that  I  purchased  at  Paris,  ihr.  other 
day  for  the  mo<lerate  sum  of  one  frjinc,  a  little 
j  yellow-covered  book,  wtiich  I  found  to  be  a 
French  version  of  the  Ooutes  rrApul^e, 
I  rather  a  queer  guise  and  place  in  which  to 
i  find  ray  old  atory-teller  xtf  Anno  DomiuL 
;  three  hrtndred  and  odd^ 
'  The  Metamorphoses  of  Apnletus  are  scarcely 
suitable  to  the  more  refined  tasta  <iC  viisA^ic^ 
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trnn?si,  tlmngh  tliey  still  from  their  curiosity  and 
local  colouring;  eomniand  mid  tleser^'e  notice. 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  prolmbly  drew  from  them 
a  hint,  at  leaat^  for  tUe  famous  nd venture  of 
the  Krn^dit  of  La  Mane  ha  with  the  wine- 
akins  ;  ther«  ean  be  no  doubt  that  Bt>ccacdo 
hml  rem\  them  j  and  the  eh  arming  legend  of 
Cupitl  and  Psyche  fuvumhed  forth  Bubjects 
for  the  freswoei  with  which  Bafihael  adorned 
the  Willis  and  ceiliugs  of  the  Fameaina  ViW^ 
at  Rome,  The  structure  of  the  novel  aonjt- 
what  rcBcmbles*  that  of  Gil  Bias,  In  both» 
the  adventures  of  the  hero  forra  the  ground- 
work of  the  elory,  but  in  both,  also,  more 
tbuD  half  the  book  con«ista  of  ineidenta  taken 
from  their  owu  lives,  told  by  different  per- 
aouagea.  lliis  resemblance  is  prubably  due 
to  the  fact  that  Apuleius,  like  Ij©  Siige, 
worked  up  into  hh  ronmnce  tuateriaU  pro- 
videil  by  preceding  novel ist^J. 

There  exiflted  at  that  tiuie  a  clnas  of  lite* 
rary  curapoaltiona  called  the  Milesian  Tales, 
the  cbnraoter  of  which  we  are  easily  enabled 
to  detennine,  though  no  spec i mens  of  them 
are  now  extant.  Aristides  of  Milettia  firal 
eompoaed  them ;  and  they  derive  their  appel- 
lation from  him.  This  AH st ides  waa  fol- 
lowed by  other  writers  ;  whose  names  those 
curious  fa  Buob  matters  may  fiufl  preserved 
in  the  BibLiotheca  Scripttmim  Grsacorum. 
This  species  of  literature  sprang  up  at  the 
point  of  meeting  lietween  the  Grecian  and 
EttRtern  worltls,  Aspasla  wjia  a  native  of 
Miletus^  and  not  OJily  was  her  house  the 
res^tft  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day  ;  but, 
according  to  PJato^  she  even  gave  leasotis 
in  rhetoric  to  Pericles  and  Socrates,  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  her  relating  the  Mile- 
sian I  ales  to  these  mighty  sages.  They 
were  faTiiilLar  trilling  compositions,  contain- 
ing relations  of  the  laughiiblo  incidents  of 
life,  and  ail  ventures  of  love  and  intrigue, 
mixed  up  with  great  iicentiousnefts.  The 
Bonians  first  became  acqaainted  with  them 
during  their  campaigns  in  Lesser  Asia. 
Plutarch  telb  us  that  the  officers  of  t?raa- 
mis*s  army  carried  the  novels  of  Aristides 
in  their  knapsaeki  Their  popularity  in- 
dtaced  Siftenna,  the  historian  of  the  expe- 
dition, to  translate  them  into  liatiu  j  but 
though  Ovid  raentions  the  fact  of  their 
publication,  w*e  hear  no  more  of  them 
during  the  golden  period  of  Roman  lltera- 
tiiTR.  In  the  next  century,  however,  they 
agiiin  came  into  vogue,  and  must  have  been 
well  kno^'n  to  the  readers  of  Apuleius ; 
for,  in  his  preface,  he  promiK^s  to  string  h^s 
stories  topreihiL'V  in  the  Milesian  strain,  and 
eUann  their  eai-s  with  a  m*  rry  whispering. 

Apwli'ins  had  enjoyed  extensive  oppoitu- 
nittKS  ftr  observation,  for  he  aj^nt  his  early 
years!  in  Africa^  sludted  at  Athene,  afld  for 
ftomtf  years  practised  at  the  bar  at  'R<:>rne  j 
andn  as  the  resnlt,  he  exhibits  to  us  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  taken  from  different 
classes  of  society,  anfficienlly  resembliug  the 
dtetchea  made   by  the  satirists  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  century  to  convince  ns  of  their  trwfl 
but  less  harshly  drawn.    There  is  the  u 
rioas  money-lender  ;  the  enehantress  takii 
vengeance    on   lier  lover ;  tVi©   hai*«]i  ttep- 
mother ;  the  hectoring  soldier ;  the  oppi 
peasant ;  the  Christian  woman  ;  the  Intfrii 
of  a  factory  ;  and  the  jngffUtjg  priests  of  ll 
Syrian  Goddess.    Every  picture  tells  its  « 
date  ;  the  gallery  was  made  under  the  Em  pi 

Lucius,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  is  introduced 
to  us  mounted  on  a  milk  whit^  stt*ed,  jour- 
neying from  Corinth  to  Thesaniy.  In  the  way, 
he  overtakes  a  elassieal  bagmaii,  or  coot* 
meraal  tmveller  of  the  Cnesareaii  «r*,  who  is 
engaged  in  eummi  confabuktoi  witfi  m 
friend.  They  are  discussing  the  pretensions 
of  ma^ic  ;  and  the  borderj  of  ThewjUy  forui 
a  spot  well  suited  to  the  ventilation  of  such^ 
a  Habject ;  for  Thesjsaly  has  been  th«  cbosarfj 
home  of  niagieal  arts,  even  from  the  days  of^ 
Medea,  Lucius  beara  the  loud  laugh  with 
which  aome  grim  tale  of  glamour  told  by  the 
merchant  is  scouted  ;  and,  thirsting  him  self 
for  the  marvellous,  introduces  himself  to  them 
as  a  man  eager  for  information.  He  reprryves 
the  sceptical  liatener  lo  words,  which  aUhcrtifh 
calculated  to  convt^y  to  us  the  real  scepticiaa 
of  the  novelist,  flatters  the  speaker  into 
eontinuauce  of  his  t^ile.  It  relates  to  th€' 
untimely  death  of  an  acquaintance,  brought 
about  by  the  incantations  of  a  hag — &  fa*.'l  of 
which  the  merchant  ba^  l>een  himself  a  wit- 
ness, in  the  couise  of  some  former  Thessalian 
expedition  to  procure  the  butter  and  cheese 
for  which  the  district  is  famous.  The  ttory 
is  good  enough  to  beguile  the  remainder  of  % 
toilsome  journey ;  but  it  is  not  worth  onr 
repealing.  It  is  enough  to  Bay,  that  thnivj:li 
supporteil  by  the  devout  belief  of  the  nriir:^' 
tor,  and  the  comroon  talk  of  all  the  penple  yf 
Thessaly,  it  fails  to  eonvinee  the  ecieptioad 
corapjinion  ;  while  the  cautious  Lucius,  wh6ii 
appealed  faj,  gives  his  verdict  tliat  notbmg  if 
imj>f>aaible;  but  that  all  things  proceed  ae- 
cortling  to  the  decrees  of  fate. 

The  marvellous  tale  completed,  Lueitis 
parts  company  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  city  of 
Ifypata,  and  applii-s  to  be  conducted  to  the 
house  of  Milo,  to  whom  he  has  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction. Milo  is  one  of  a  numerous  an*!  _ 
powerful  class  that  owes  its  origin  to  the  i 
perfect  state  of  commercial  credit,  and 
diliicuity  of  finding  secure  and  ready  inv 
meat  for  capital  under  the  Roman  Emplw  _ 
He  is  a  miser  and  a  money-leader,  Milo  1^ 
by  no  means  a  poptdar  man  in  Hypata :  the 
influence  anrl  extorti&ns  of  his  order  have  e%- 
posed  it  and  him  to  general  hatred  ;  and  tht 
old  inn-keeper  who  puts  Lucius  on  his  way, 
does  not  raias  the  opportanity  of  speaking  an 
ill  wortl  of  her  wealthy  neigh  bo  or,  who  ke<ypi— 
but  one  maid  for  himself  and  hia  wife,  ftofl 
dresses  like  a  beggar.  V 

When  Lucius  arjives  at  the  house  of  MiJo, 
he  finds  the  door  bolted  fast ;  but,  after  a 
parley  with  the  maid,  who  mistakes  him  for  a 
customer  eome  to  borrow  money,  she  ad  ants 
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him  to  ne^  h«r  miserty  maater,  H©  fiada  the  1 
money-kuder  teclmjng  on  a  scanty  coach,  as 
abort  A3  Codma'ft  bed.  He  is  on  the  point  of 
begi  II nin g  lilfl  eve ti i ng  meal.  H m  wi fe  in  si tt  in g 
at  Ilia  feet ;  and,  before  them,  is  a  Imre 
bii.le,  to  whidi  he  poiiiLs,  sa)inr,r  hospital ily^ 
'*  Ytm  see  a  11  we  have  to  offer  1 "  Then,  liid- 
ding  hia  wife  rise,  and  drug^ms  hia  unwilling 
giieiit  into  her  plnce,  he  apologises  for  the 
w^vit  of  fufnituro,  on  the  ground  of  bis  dread 
of  robhers  ;  and,  aft^r^a-  com  pi  ij  neat  on  the 
handdome  jigure  of  Lticiiis,  invites  him  to 
occupy  a  liook  in  hia  cottaqe.  Our  hero 
aceepla  tbe  invitation  :  but,  obsemng  Milo'a 
parftimouiniia  atyle  of  living,  be  determines  to 
lb  I  age  for  himaelf  on  hia  way  to  bis  evening 
bath,  Aecordingly  be  goes  to  tbe  market, 
and  buya  a  li^isket  of  fisTu  Just  thent  he  h 
recognised  by  an  old  fiiend^  named  Pythias, 
wb<»e  ilreaa  and  retinue  ihow  him  to  be  a 
tnagiatraie.  He  ia  now,  indeed,  one  of  tbe 
.^lile%  and  au  inspector  of  the  fiab-niarket 
He  catches  sight  of  the  hasket,  and  inquires 
how  much  haa  been  given  for  the  bargain. 
Tbe  price  ia  exorbitant :  and,  on  hearing  it, 
Pythias  girnapa  Lucius  by  the  hand  ;  and, 
leading  him  back  to  the  stall,  in  the  haraheat 
tone  whieh  the  majesty  of  the  -^Edile  could 
assume,  threatens  to  show  the  fiah monger 
how  rogu  e  s  shou  Id  he  treated,  Theti ,  e  m  p  ty i  i>g 
the  basket  in  tbe  middle  of  the  road,  he 
orders*  one  of  the  attendants  to  trample  on 
tbe  babes.  Satisfied  with  hia  own  stem n east, 
he  advitea  his  friend  to  come  away,  adding, 
"  Tbe  diagraoe  ia  puniahment  enough  for  the 
old  frllow/'  Luciua  stands  aghu^t  at  this 
rigorous  system  of  administration  ;  liut  there 
is  no  help  for  it ;  so,  deprived  at  once  of  his 
money  and  hia  fish,  ajid  wearied  witb  his 
long  jonmey,  and  an  evening  without  any 
supper  except  Milo'a  conversation,  be  betakes 
biuiaelf  to  bed. 

Now  the  female  portion  of  the  money- 
lentler'a  household  conatsta  of  two  hvdiea, 
Piim[jhil©  and  Fotis,  The  popular  b<?lief  of 
Hypata  reprepenta  tbe  former  aa  a  notorioua 
witcfi  \  the  mistresa  ot  every  sepulcbrid  in- 
cantation. By  tbe  slightest  puff  of  lier  breittb 
upon  a  branch,  or  a  stone  or  any  other  inani- 
mate object^  she  can  extinguiah  the  ligljt  of 
llie  liiavenly  bodiea,  and  plunge  the  world 
into  tbe  darknesa  of  ebaoa.  She  becomes 
enaiivoured  of  ©very  handsome  youth  ahs 
mtfets  I  aTid,  if  he  refuses  to  flavour  bcr  peytaion, 
■be  ehaucea  him  into  some  hmtish  form. 
Folia  ia  her  mistreaa'a  coufidftnt©  ;  but  ber 
knowledge  ia  not  accompanied  by  the  im- 
]iAtience  and  dark  temper  which  characteriaes 
Faniphile,  On  the  contraty,  abe  is  pert  and 
coqnetttab,  and  readily  responds  to,  if  she 
di»es  not  anticipiite,  the  advances  of  Lucius. 
nU  fauL-y  is  tj^ken  by  ber  elegant  figure,  and 
he  determinea  to  follow  up  an  intimacy  which 
may  guidij  bim  tg  the  tKicult  knowledge  he  is 
in  s<*arcU  of.  At  length  the  opportunity  for 
which  be  haa  been  waiting,  arrivea.  He  Id 
admitted  by  Fgtia  to  aee  Fampbile  transform 


heraelf  into  an  owl,  and  fly  to  her  lover. 
The  eight  excitea  his  desire  to  fnllow.  At 
length,  Fotia,  yield  tug  to  lua  en  treaties,  pro- 
ducea  a  box  of  ointment  from  her  fnistrea$*s 
cabinet.  Elated  at  the  sight  of  the  precioua 
treasure,  he  kisaes  the  box  several  times  ; 
and,  uttering  rapeateil  aspirations  for  a 
prosperous  flight,  atrips  ofl'  hia  clothes  as 
quickly  aa  possible  ;  dipa  his  fingers  greedily 
into  the  box  ;  and  Iiaviug  thence  extracted  a 
good  large  lump  of  ointment,  rubs  it  over  all 
Ilia  body  and  litnba.  When  his  iimba  are 
thoroughly  anointed,  be  swings  bis  ai*ms  up 
and  down  in  imitation  of  a  bini^a  pinions, 
expecting  to  wing  his  way  throuj^h  the  air, 
incontinent ;  but  instead  of  any  feathers 
making  their  appearance,  Ida  own  skin,  alaa  I 
grew  into  a  hard  leathern  bide,  covered  with 
bristly  hair;  hia  fingers  and  toea  disappeared ; 
the  palms  of  hia  hands  and  ilv^  soles  of  hii 
feet  became  firm,  solid  boofs  ;  ami — ^horror  of 
horrors ! — ^from  the  end  of  hia  apine  a  long 
tail  protruded.  Hia  face  waa  enormous,  hia 
mouth  wide,  hie  nostrils  gaping,  his  lipa 
pendulous,  and  be  bad  a  pair  of  immoderately 
long,  rough,  hairy  ears.  In  abort,  when  bo 
came  to  contemplate  his  transformation  to  ita 
full  extent,  ha  found  that,  instead  of  a  bird, 
he  had  become  changed  into  au  ass. 

Put  is,  in  ber  eagerness,  has  mistaken  the 
box  ;  andj  though  a  compound  of  rose-leaves 
would  reverse  the  transformation,  abe  haa 
neglected  to  weave  for  her  lover  his  evening 
chap  let,  and  be  must  take  hia  place  in  the 
atiible  till  they  can  be  gathered  at  dawn  of  day. 
But  at  midnight  5Iilo*s  bouse  is  sacked  hy  a 
hand  of  rohbtra,  and  long  before  dawn,  Lucius, 
I  laden  with  the  apoils  of  hia  late  host,  is  far  on 
hia  road  to  their  cave  in  the  mountains. 

The  cave  ia  supposed  to  have  aurfgested  tbe 
corr^|H>nding  tale  in  Gil  iJhis.  Too  presid- 
ing geuiua — iti  dame  Leonarda — i^  a  crone 
bent  double  by  age,  and  with  the  voice  of  a 
soreech-owl,  who  attends  upon  the  robbei-s, 
anil  ret^eivea  in  reward  a  rich  return  of  invec- 
tive upon  her  habits  and  appearance*  Sooa 
another  inmate  arrives,  a  young  lady  whom 
the  robbers  have  captured  in  one  of  their 
raids.  They  hand  her  over  to  the  bekbime 
for  consolation  ;  but  kind  words  and  hat'ah 
lookft  are  alike  unavailing  ;  so,  promising  h^r 
an  old  wives*  tale,  she  repeats  the  legend  of 
Cupid  and  Payche*  The  lady  listens,  and  ia 
sootbed  ;  and  Luciua,  forgetting  bis  trnna* 
formation,  regrets  that  he  has  not  his  [len 
and  tablets  that  he  may  note  down  every 
word,  Eelief,  however,  more  auhstantiai,  is 
at  hand.  The  robbers  have  taken  the  reso- 
lution to  alay  Lucius,  and  sew  the  Jady  up  in 
his  bide^  when  a  young  man  offers  hirasclf  as 
a  volunteer  to  the  horde,  and  they  aie  in- 
duced, fi-om  his  commanding  stature,  bia 
boasted  achievements,  and  the  rich  [mze  he 
throws  into  tbe  common  atock,totake  him  at 
once  for  tlieir  leader.  The  y<nith  h  the 
young  lady's  lover,  and,  by  his  Tnantnuvrea, 
!  Boon,  efl'ecta  her  deliverance,    AiL  t\ia  xslssac- 
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bltants  of  her  native  city  turn  out  to  welcome 
her,  wbeu  ihe  tuHkee  ber  triuoipbal  eiitry, 
mounted  on  the  back  of  Luciua  ;  auil  he,  to 
mark  h  is  sy  m  pa  thy  w  itb  the  general  rejolc  i  nj^s, 
makes  the  place  ring  with  brayioga,  accoi-ding 
to  lii^  owu  account^  as  loud  aa  thuuder. 

Poor  Lucius  aul»aequeiitly  parses  into  the 
Berviee  of  Home  mendicant  priKsU.  Their 
haea  were  pamted,  and  tbeir  eyelitla  dark- 
ened, after  the  mamver  of  Eaalern  women. 
They  wore  white  tumua  striped  with  purple, 
turbans,  aud  y*;Uow  Bandala^  Their  ham  Is 
were  bai-e,  and  in  them  th^y  carried  large 
swords  or  axes.  In  this  giriie  they  danced 
along  in  processioti  with  a  wild  step,  to  the 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  aiid  castanets,  till 
they  arrived  at  tlie  mansion  of  some  rich 
proprietor  who  was  willing  to  repay  a  grand 
exhilution  of  their  ritea.  Thes^j  rites  were 
gloomy  and  huieous.  As  the  liarni  entered, 
they  made  the  premises  ring  with  discordioit 
howliiiga,  and  ran  to  and  fro  with  frantic 
gestures.  Tliey  whirled  their  heads  till  their 
long  hair  stood  out  on  eiid,  and  tore  their 
Besh  with  thetr  teeth  and  knives.  Then  one 
of  tl»e  pnrty  taking  the  lead,  and  panting  for 
breatlij  pretended  to  be  the  subject  of  a  more 
complete  posaesision,  £ta  though,  says  Lucius, 
the  pieaence  of  the  gods  make  men  weiik 
instead  oU  stroni*.  In  a  loud  chauut  he  ac- 
cuses himself  of  some  imaginary  violation  of 
their  rules, requiiing  for  its  expiation  punish- 
ment from  hid  own  hand.  Seizing  a  whip 
strung  with  the  knuekle4>ones  of  Kheep— the 
necuiiar  iniplcinent  of  hia  order — he  la.shes 
Limiielf  severely,  without  betraying  the  least 
sense  of  paiu.  This  exhiUtiou  continues 
until  Ihe  earth  is  moistened  with  blood.  At 
its  close,  the  apectatora  vie  with  each  other 
in  ofT^riag  tlieni  money  and  presents  of  every 
kind  ;  which  the  tUgellanta^  well  provided 
with  wallets  for  the  ptirpoae,  greedily  scrape 
togelher,  and  pile  upon  the  unhappy  Lucius, 
who  dischaiTjea  the  double  function  of  a  loco- 
motive granary  and  a  temple.  Thus  they 
continue  their  career  ;  but  at  length  their 
knavery  ia  detected.  Under  pretence  of 
celebniiing  th*?ir  aaered  rites,  they  r«?pair  to 
the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Goila,  and 
steal  tlierefrom  one  of  the  sacred  goblets. 
The  theft  is  speedily  discovered  j  the  whole 
band  is  sumnmrily  thrown  iuto  prison,  &nd 
Lucius  is  put  up  to  auction. 

He  is  piuehased  by  a  master-bake i*,  a  kind- 
hearte<i  and  hi^hly-respecLable  man  ;  but  the 
baker  has  a  wife,  who  takes  an  extraordinary 
dislike  to  Lucius*  At  daybreak,  while  in 
bed,  she  calis  out  for  the  new  ass  to  be  har- 
nessed to  the  whtiel ;  lier  firdt  act  on  getting 
up  ia  to  order  him  to  be  beaten  ^  ana  h«  ia 
the  last  led  back  to  the  manger.  Hia  next 
maeter  is  a  tnarket-gardener,  who  drives  him 
every  morning  to  the  neighbouring  market 
wiUi  a  load  of  fresh  yegeiablcs  i  and,  on  his 


return,  sharea  with  him  bis  evening  meal  tkf 
rancid  lettuces,  as  coarsa  aa  lirooms.  While 
here,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  observing  two 
aigtiificaut  instances  of  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  property  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of 
government :  — 

There  is  a  cottager,  whosa  small  farm 
adjoins  the  domains  of  a  youthful  and  rich 
proprietor,  who  em  ploy  a  his  familj  influeace 
and  his  position  aa  head  of  his  party,  to  lord 
it  over  the  city.  He  makes  war  upon  his 
poor  ueiglibour,  kills  his  aheep^  drives  away 
his  oxen,  and  tramp ks  down  his  g;rowing 
corn.  Not  content  with  robbing  him  of  the 
fruits  of  hia  industry,  he  becomes  eager  to 
eject  him  from  Ids  6eld,  and,  upon  some 
pettifogging  qviibble^  lays  claim  to  the  whoh 
]jro])erLy,  Ihe  pyor  farmer  expostnlatei 
with  him.  The  tyraut^a  answer  is  to  bid  hi^j 
sheji^heids  let  slip  their  dogs^  and  hark  ihei 
on  to  tlie  attack.  The  Jkster  the  party  fin 
the  keener  the  hounds  pursue,  and  the 
cottager  is  torn  in  pieces. 

One  day, as  the  garde oer  is  riding  home  cm 
Lucius,  muai ug  on  the  circumstance  just 
rtjlated,  he  u  awakened  from  hk  reverie,  by 
a  gaunt  legionary  demanding  the  a.^  for  the 
use  of  his  comTuaiuling  othcer,  and  enforciof 
the  demaud  with  a  blow.  The  gardeoer 
wlpt's  away  the  blood  which  streftma  from  hii 
head  J  and  mildly  begs  him  to  spare  so  sluggish 
9^nd  uuEimie  an  animal.  But  the  sohlier  is 
inexorable,  and  ia  on  the  point  of  ending  the 
controversy  by  dashing  out  the  braina  of  the 
civiUau,  when  tlie  gardener,  by  a  feint,  trips 
him  up,  and,  pommeUiog  him  soundly,  leaves 
him  for  dead.  He  recovers,  however,  and 
his  comrades  lake  up  his  cause,  and  lay  aa 
infoimation  against  the  gardener  for  re  fusing 
to  give  up  a  silver  dish,  which,  as  they  a? lege, be 
has  fi>und.  With  their  help  the  miii^is^trntes 
discover  hia  biding-plaeej  and  throw  liim  Into 
prison  to  answer  the  charge ;  and  there  being 
now  no  one  to  objeet,  the  sgldier  takes  powes- 
sion  of  Lucina. 

He  pasaea  into  the  hands  of  a  rich  Corinthiii^ 
who,  l»eing  anjiiuus  to  signaEsa  hia  acce^oa 
to  oflice  by  an  exhibition  of  mora  than  n^^sl 
maguiticence,  the  slaves  who  have  charge  of 
Lucius  leave  him  on  the  sea-shore,  eloae  to  ths 
Temple  of  Sois.  He  prays  heartily  to  th* 
goddess,  and  one  of  the  priests  offers  him  a  gar* 
kiuil,  which  he  tastes;  the  tran&rarmation  is 
reversed,  and  he  reca^vera  hia  former  shapei* 

After  this  he  goea  to  Rome,  and  is  Initiated 
iuto  the  mysteries  of  Osiris^  and,  in  concluaion, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^^Tbenceforward  I  ful- 
filled all  my  duties  aa  a  member  of  that  ancient 
c  ol  1  ege ;  an  <!  with  a  h  ead  n  ew  ly  an  d  tl  loro  ugi  ilj 
shavedi  joyfully  e^xposed  my  bald  jmte  to  tbi 
gasse  of  the  multitude,  whereaoever  I  w^ent.** 

Thus  runs  tiie  old  story  of  th©  ohl  story- 
teller^ otherwiae  known  aa  the  U olden  Ass  of 
Apuleius. 
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A  DEFKNCE  or  OWLS. 

Thkbe  la  im  gt^ater  evil  i&  life  than  that 
of  labonring  luidt-r  a  bad  reputation.  No 
deamption  "of  biped— feathered  or  suifjodn 
ntiktd  ur  hairj — hiis  suffered  more  in  this 
way  thau  the  Uvp],  anil,  for  the  greater  p^it, 
m  o's  t  iinj  n  si  1  y  *  C^ni  mou  Fa  m  *  h  as  i ri  var  I  hI»]  y 
nasoc lilted  the  owl  with  melancholy  and  urn- 
forttiTje,  iti  al  1^*1^*11  nil  countries  exi:q>t  in  an- 
deiit  Greece— where  r>wl3  were  honoured  and 
promotetl  to  a  dignified  ropartnerdiip  with 
the  ^'o^dess  of  vvisihnn.  Its  very  name  Iia,s 
become  a  bye  word,  its  jipii*^:imnce  a  signal  f>r 
nnseemly  mirth  or  for  uiieuncealed  aversion  ; 
and  all  this  without  Xim  sli^liLLBt  reason.  In 
the  siiujde  form  nf  apixllaiiun  alone,  nations, 
callJii^  ihemaeh-ea  civil iaetl,  have  endeavoured 
to  aSii  wo  I'd  a  of  oppitibnum  on  the  Uwl. 
The  learned— io  whoBoervidite  boaoniB  ilwelL 
no  touch  ol' pity— adopted  or  invented  teinis, 
anok  as  Bubi*,  Strix,  fcScopa  (words  conveying 
the  idea  uf  sum e thin**  noisy  or  unpleasant),  m 
if  they  desired  to  creatt*  a  prejudice  by  the  mere 
meniiou  of  the  unhappy  birti  Nor  have  the 
unlearned  been  much  behind  them  ;  for  the  no- 
naenciature  of  t  lie  owl  is  scarcely  \&^  imtulUng 
amongst  the  common  people  in  ev^vj  part  of 
Europe*  Our  polite  French  ally  niakea  up  his 
montbjanil  says  Hi  bou^  with  a  strong  and  spite- 
Ail  aecentnatiou  of  the  liist  ayllalde,  which  is 
the  obnoxious  root  of  tiie  nanje  m  (jearly  all 
lun^'usiges ;  ov  he  speaks  through  his  nnae,  as 
none  but  a  Frenchntun  cim  apeak,  and  stig- 
matises the  poor  thing  as  a  Chat-Huant,  or 
liooting-eat,  a  designation  at  once  i  [logical 
and  ilUbcrab  The  aoft- voiced  I  tab  an  chokea 
with  the  nitiUcious  epithet  Gufo  ;  the  grave 
Spaniard,  taking  the  cigarito  from  his  hps, 
sonorously  exclaims  Bubo  ;  the  Lower 
Austrian  imitates  the  Caatilkn  as  well  aa  he 
can,  and  cries  Bahu  ;  while  the  Germari,  with 
wondering  eye.^  aiui  unmeaning  face,  delivers 
htmaelfof  Eule  (which  he  pronouneesvtfrylike 
Oily),  aa  if  he  had  hit  upon  somethinjj  super- 
littivyly  charactenatic  and  transcrndentiiL 
A'ulgarity  marks  the  treatment  which  the 
Owl  experiences  in  En<;laud.  ^MaAlge-howlet 
is^  |>trha|is,  thw  Itrast  nn^'entlenianlike  of  the 
o^nifS  we  give  ;  but  a  nutnber  of  oHenaive 
adjectives  «W  freely  applied  to  de^lgnaLe  a 
biiil.  (jiiltc  aa  estimable  as  many  that  enjoy  a 
mucti  belter  character.     In  th^  HiMbhrnds 


of  ScotUnd,  the  Ow!  is  served  out^  so  to 
speak,    in    barbarous    Celtic,    as    a    Corrn- 
Bgreaehag^  or  a    Caslleach-oidhehe, —  words 
\  which  I  defy  the  least  liarmonioua  bird  of 
night  itself  to  pronounce  j  and  the  Welch  loave 
you   to  choose   between  Dyllnan  Wen  and 
A»k^ryn-y-Curph,   both  of  widch,   you  may 
be  aure,  mean  something  disagreeable.     The 
I  Red  Indians  of  North   America,  who  know 
\  no    better,    call    their    Uwl    Cobadecootcb, 
.  and  Wapohoo  \  and  the  native  Australian  a, 
who  ought  to  be  the  last  peri|ile  to  sneer  at 
others,  (ienaively  say  Buck-bnek  when  they 
apeak  of  the  bird  of  wisdojn.     The  Japanese 
have  a  canine  notion  of  our  friend — perhaps 
they  believe  them  to  be  feathered  doga — and 
whisper  Ho^o-wuiwOj  when  he  sails  acroaa 
their  path.     The   Aral»a,  with  their    deep 
I  guttural  voices,  say  Khufj ;  but  what  word 
the  Peraians  use,  I  decline  to  mention-     This 
,  enumeration    might    be    greatly    extended, 
'  Enough,  probably,  lias  been  ijistanced  to  show 
'tlint  the  Owl  is  not  in  tlie  slightest  degree 
j  indebted  to  mankind  for  the  ordinary  polite- 
ness that  is  due  to  every  stranger. 
I     Let  me  see  now  what  is  sjud  respecting 
hi  a   nature    and    Imbits.     Pliny,  who    was 
always  ready  to  ftdl  into  any  abaurdity,  is 
amongst  the  first  who  tried  to  fasten  upon 
him  a  dismal  and  lugubrious  character,   "  The 
scrltch-owle,"  he  says  (I  follow  the  transla- 
tion   of   Philemon     HoUand),    "betokenetb 
alwais  some  hcavie  newcsj,  ana  is  most  exe- 
crable and  accursetl  ami  unaemely   in   the 
presages  of  publiek  a tf aires.     He  keepeth 
I  ever  iu  deserts  **  (which  is  not  true),  **  and 
'loveth  not  onely  eooii  uufieopled  placea,  but 
also  that  are  horrible  and  bard  <if  ac(-*esse. 
In  summer  be  is  the  verie  monster  of  the 
night,  neither  crying  nor  singing  ont  decro, 
but  uttering  a  certain  heaviegrone  oftlolefidl 
rwoning.      And     therefore"    (mi^st    lo^ic^d 
Fliny  i)  **  if  he  be  seece  to  flie  either  within 
cittiea,  or  otherwise  abroad  in  any  place,  it 
is  not  for  good,  but  proi^noaiicatetb    aunio 
fear  fall  mialortune,    11  o  wbeit,  I  my  aelf  know 
that  be  hath   sit  ten  upon   many  hottses  of 
pi  i vat  men,  and  yet  no  deadly  accident  fol- 
lowed thereupon/'     Obliged^  then,   to  give 
Id  pa  a  Isetter  cliarjicti:r  than  b«  intended, 
Pliny  adda,  with  &  sneer  :  **  He  never  flieUi 
directiy  at  ease,  as  lie  would  bimadfe  "  (how 
doea  he  know  tliat  I),  "*  but  evermore  sldstl^'Q% 
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and  bya%  Hi  if  lie  were  campd  away  with 
tilt?  wind  or  soDa'wlmt  e!«e/' 

In  Barlhc4omeus*8  Be  Prufmetntibns  lle- 
i'lmi,  by  Berthele!:,  is  the  follovvmg  :  **Of  the 
Owle,  Divyncitins  telle  Umt  ihey  bf^tok^u 
evytl ;  fi?r  if  the  owle  be  sean  in  a  citie^  it 
■iguifyelt  difitruccion  and  Wi-isie^  as  Iflidore 
Bnyth.  The  eryinge  of  the  owle  bj  nyght 
tokenelli  death©,  as  divyuours  coiijecte'nud 
deme,"  A^^niu  :  **  Alexander  Rf^ea  iutbrms 
na,  ill  liid  A  pi  mild  ix  to  the  Arcana  Micro- 
timiiif  that  l^mpridius  atid  Marcellinns, 
anioii;^  oilier  prodigies  whieh  presaged  the 
deiUh  of  Vaknitmiftii  the  enjpet*or,  Jiien- 
tiori  an  owle  ^Itich  siite  upon  the  top  of  the 
hoi  I  fie  when  lie  used  to  bathe,  atad  could  not 
thejjt*e  be  driven  nway  with  etoijca.  Jnliue 
Obiequene  (in  his  Bonk  t>f  Prodigies)  ehowes 
ihut:  a  little  before  tlM!  death  ot  Comiiiudua 
Aotoiiinua  the  em]>erta>sino\vl^  wdi  obsH^ved 
to  sit  upon  tlie  t^p  of  his  chnniberj  both  at 
Boiiif  and  at  Lnimviuni,  XiphUiijUiS*  speak- 
ing of  the  prodjgiea  that  went  before  the 
death  of  Aiignslus,  aays,  tlie  owl  mmg  upon 
die  lifp  of  the  Curia"  (i  should  &ay,Untented). 
**  He  declares  that  the  nctioJi  wae  prcsi^ul- 
fied  by  the  flying  of  owleti  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  la  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty4>*'o'*  (a  long  stride  from  the  time  of 
Au|;uatuB)j  '^  at  IieThi|»oU8,  or  WirLzburg,  iu 
rnuiconhi,  thiennhicky  bird  by  bta  screeching 
*ongB,  atrrighted  the  oitiKHis  very  much  in- 
deed, and  thei-e  imnieiliately  folio vvud  a  great 
plai^uc,  war,  and  other  ealanutiea  About 
twenty  yeai-s  ago,  I  did  obatrve*^  (this  m  Alex- 
ander Hobs  who  Is  now  epeakiti^)  "that  in  the 
honsi"  where  1  lodged  >  an  owle,  groanLug  in  the 
window,  piresagevl  tlie  deiith  of  two  eniiuent 
pti^ottB,  who  died  there  (ihoHly  after/* 

Calumniators  having  once  been  found,  it  was 
e»ney  enough  for  othera  to  ft»llaw  in  the  wake 
or  calumny  j  and  M-riters  went  on  accusing 
tlie  owl  of  conduct  wSdch  had  its  origin  only 
ill  tbeir  own  perverted  notiojJn,  Even  Shak- 
spectre,  a  constiuit  reader  of  Philemon  Hoi- 
laud's  Plinyt  is  not  exempt  from  this  fault ; 
although  he  alonej*  for  it  in  a  ]»laee,  to  which 
1  flh  a  1 1  pr  ete  n  1 1  y  refer,  W  lien  Lud  y  M  acbel  h 
ia  expecting  tidings  of  the  death  of  Duncan, 
■he  ex^cJaims : 

U  woA  the  mvl  tiiftt  tlirickM— ihe  fatal  Ulloian 
That  givtt  dio  ttcm'tt  guaij'ii:g|iu 

By  calling  the  owl  **  a  fiital  bellman,"  this  un- 
Bcrnpulou^  lady  meant  to  imply  that  his 
voit^:  was  the  voice  of  fate,  and  that  her 
hu:«bEind  must,  of  ueceftsity  now,  commit  the 
m  ur d  e  r*  J h  1 1  i  f  ki  iiga  nre  to  have  thei  r  th  roa  U 
cut  by  their  hosts  in  dreary  old  cast  lest  in 
Scotland,  it  is  quite  time,  1  think,  for  owls  to 
be  reUcvcil  of  the  acctiiiatlon  of  being  instru- 
mer  i  ts  of  such  d o ed si.  T h e  a li r I e k  wai  not  the 
prophelic  jsrecnrBor  of  the  deed,  but  the 
natural  proclnmation  of  horror  wUicli  all 
right-nibidtd  owls  would  feel  at  its  ft^Mom* 
plifihmeut  One  miglit  muluply  uistanoea  a 
thouaaud-fold  of  tii©  Ittvinh  abuae  be*tuwed 


upon  the  owl  by  poel^  dramati^U,  and  eYen 
by  historiatia  j  al)  teodinrt^  to  illustrate  the 
truth,  that  if  you  give  an  owUn  tU  niime;'ott 
aig-n  hia  death-warijiut.  Put  it  la  pleasanter 
to  turn  to  the  brif^bt  aide  of  the  pi ct tire. 
Indeed,  it  w.^a  chiefly  to  repreaeut  the  owL  in 
a  cheerful  and  agreeable  light  that  1  under- 
took this  di&put'^tion, 

PulTon,  with  his  many  exeeHent  qt^alifiea* 
UonEi,  IS  not  quite  ho  much  the  frientl  of  the 
owl  rifl,  in  strict  jualiee,  he  ought  to  be  ;  but 
tlie  dfacerning  reader  will  know  hew  lo  j*epa- 
rate  the  wheat  from  the  ehaff  in  which  he  deal* 
BO  l»rgely.  Speaking  of  the  Bubo  MAX:imii3 
—called  by  the  French  the  Grand  Duke^he 
says  r  **  The  poeta  have  dedicated  the  eagk  to 
J  upiter  and  tlve  duke  to  Juno,  lie  is,  iu  fact, 
the  earjle  of  the  ntghii»  and  the  king  of  that 
tribe  of  birds  who  feai^**  (let  us  aay,  avoid)  Hhe 
light  of  da}^,  and  only  fly  when  it  is  gtme?' 
Then  comes  «ome  fault-tinding.  CoujpeUed 
to  recognise  the  majesty  of  the  Grand  Duke'a 
deportment,  he  iibjecta  to  hia  voice: 
*'  HjH  cry  ia  fearful,'*  he  ill-naturedly  oliserve% 
**huihQU,  houhou,  bouhou,  u^iohon,'"  ex- 
preaaions  which,  in  my  opinion,  ai-e  inno- 
cent enough  iu  themselves  and  depend  for 
their  effect  entirely  ou  the  way  in  which 
they  are  uttered.  That  these  tones  cannot 
all  of  lb  em  l»e  unmusical,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  remark  of  Nigidiua,  an  old  writer  on 
tlio  habiu  of  nocturnal  biitla,  who  tells  us 
that,  '^Ilowleta  for  sixty  dues  in  winter 
keepe  close  and  remaine  in  covert,  and  then 
chaungc  their  voice  into  nine  tunea  I  '*  Be- 
fore he  dismisses  the  Grand  Unke,  Buifott 
must  needs  liave  a  fling  at  his  looks: 
"These  bii^i?,'*  he  says,  "are  kept  in  menii- 
geriejs  on  acc^ount  of  their  singular  ap]>ear- 
auce/*  a  remark  which  applies  with  as  nmeh 
truth  to  at  least  half  the  birds  in  I'vtry  onn- 
thological  collection.  But  Ihiflons  spite  in 
this  matter  is  manifest,  and  it  shows  itself 
also  in  the  evident  glee  with  which  U© 
describes,  after  Feler  lie  Ion,  the  tnfamoua  ns& 
to  which  the  Grand  Duke  is  occHSVonally 
turned :  **  He  is  emploj'ed  in  falconry  to 
entrap  the  kite.  In  order  to  render  IiLh 
figure  stiil  more  extraordinary  a  fox's  tail  ig 
fwiiteued  to  him  j  this  api>endage  attracts  the 
kite  from  a  distance,  imd  he  flies  towards  the 
duke, not  to  attack,  but  to  admire  him ''  (Beloa 
U  obliged  to  concede  this)  '^and  he  ho  vers  near 
him  BO  long  that  the  s]>ortaman  has  plenty 
of  time  to  kill  the  wondering  bird  of  prey/' 
The  Grand  Duke  has,  however,  nobler  em- 
ployment a,  for  the  aforesaid  Peter  Be  Ion,  who 
llouiiahed  (with  a  large  folio  in  his  baud)  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  sayg,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  liirda  ;  "He  is  calle4 
Duke  iu  Freneh,  very  possibly,  as  beinj>  the 
conductor  or  leader  of  other  birds  when  they 
depart  for  foreign  countrlea,'*  In  this 
gense  we  may  lf>ok  ni>on  bim  aa  a  kind  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  or  lus  a  ty]je  of  Peter 
the  Hermit. 

Having  nothing  moi-e  ta  aay  against  the 
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Grnml  D^ike,  BuiTon  now  ttirns  to  tlieMoj^en 
JJuf,  or  Otu&j  from  tlie  Greek  Ov*.  Enr,  u\ 
I^iiii,  aiirittta.  By  the  w^v  Ui  wliieh  lie 
begins  one  would  think  tlint  (liis  peuiiji  were 
Jt'Wg  :  **  Its  cry  m  clow^  ctouil  ! "  wn»l  tliat  of 
the  Chat-Huaht  (felisgemejtflci  or  **gromiing 
riit/*  fto  c^ll«^tl,  obt^erveB  Gesuei",  bfOiiUise  the 
he;i<],  bolii  fur  sba^kt  firiil  bigne»H,  U  like  a 
cat*B)  he  tells  uh  Is  "  hoIio,  lolio  ! '*  He 
then  goes  on  to  stiy:  "lirith  th?jie  nwls 
occupy  themselves  dnrmg  the  dny  in  making 
ridli^nhms  biiffoon-Uke  ^e»iti7iTrt  in  the  jire- 
fie  nee  of  men  and  other  birds,  AristraJle 
attribates  thia  kind  of  talent  onU  !<*  the 
Otna,  while  Pliny  nacril>e8  it  to  tho  Sco|>fi, 
as  if  it  were  n  ditFerent  s|>e:r1efi^  ciilllu;; 
bis  niovernents  wbitnflicah  mtftns  satyricua/* 
The  nsime  which  Ariatotle  glvea  the  Ottifi 
is  that  of  monnt^batik,  i dancer,  or  btiffuon, 
one  who  coanterfeita  whfit  he  Re^a.  IJulTiin 
adds,  as  if  he  had  settled  the  paitk-ular 
qiieMkm  by  n  general  aecnsation,  **  t  ahalL 
merely  observe  that  dl  tbe«e  abaiml  or  sati- 
rical L'pfttnrea  attribiited  to  the  owl  by  the 
atjcieuta  are  contmon  to  almost  all  kirida  of 
nocturnal  blnls,  ami  retiuce  themselves,  in 
fact,  to  nn  ftistonisbed  conntetniTice,  to  fre- 
quent tunjfngs  of  the  neck,  to  motiona  of  the 
nead  iip  and  down  nnd  on  kll  a  idea,  tn  chat- 
tering with  the  beak,  to  trepidations  in  the 
leifs,  and  to  move  men  Is  of  the  feet — onti  elnw 
of  which  ia  Roni«timea  thrn&t  backwards  and 
then  Aj:ain  bronc^lit  forwartb'*  While  on  the 
eame  aubject  Bufibn  notices  an  attemptcil 
identification  of  the  Otna  with  the  Uenioist^l  le  or 
N  u  ni  i  d  ian  Cra  n  e(  A  n  th  ropoid  es  V  j  rgo) ,  ol  «er  v  - 
hig  wltb  truth,  '*  The  OT*e  is  as  like  the  other  aa 
a  heavy  turkey  resemblea  an  agile  aparrow- 
hawk/'  He  then  proceeds  :  **  It  is  to  Meadenrs 
the  anatom  i  sts  of  t  he  A  cad  emy  o  f  Sei  e  n  ce^,  th  at 
we  are  indebted  for  thia  it  lea  in  the  description 
whicli  I  hey  have  given  us  of  the  Numidiou 
('ranCj  where  they  seek  to  establiab  the  resem- 
blanee,  i*nd  express  themsefvea  in  these 
terms,  *Tbls  bird  has  been  called  the  Demoi- 
selle  of  Niimidia»  because  H  coniea  fi-om  that 
province  in  Africrti  and  hag  certain  waya 
which  imitate  the  i^eatnrea  of  a  youn^  w*oniaJi 
w^ho  allecta  a  graceful  carriage  and  m?inner  ol 
walkings  almost  approaching  a  dance/  "  Tiiis  I 
description  may  be  tme  en  ought  but  it  has  ' 
nothing  in  common  with  what  I  may  term  ! 
the  comic  attitctdes  of  the  Small  Dtike,  and  1  ' 
look  uf^on  the  alhisiou  as  oidy  a  covert  mo<le  : 
of  attack  i  ng  th  at  h  i  1  a  v\  o  u  s  fo  wL  I 

For  the  proof  that  be  is  iv  regular  bun- 
vjvantj    merry- maker,    roiate>'er--what,    in 
abort,  we  call  a  goi>fl  felhjw*^md  not  a  mope 
or  make-bate,  let  us  beeir  what  Audnbon,  the  I 
diBtingnished  mod^^rn  onitthologist.aitysalHJUt 
li  i  m .    He  1  a  d  escri  bi  n  ^'  th  e  barren  l-o  w  t  ( S  t  ri  x  , 
nebul  oaa )  1 1  h  e  oh  ot  t  e  tt  e  of  Ca  nad  a : — "  Th  is  o  w  1 1 
was  a  most  abuiuhnt  visitor  to  my  solitary  I 
encampment,  olten  a  most  imuising  one;  and,  I 
bykssacetistoniedtravellersf,  might  eitsily  have  ' 
bitn  converted  into  i*n  inhaliitant  of  aimtlier' 
world."    Eobin  Good  fellow,  In  fact,  without  j 


hit*  malice,  "  How  often,  when  eniigly  settled 
under  the  boughs  of  Juy  temporary  enc/imp- 
ment,  and  iirej>ni'irvg  to  ronst  a  veniion-Bteak 
or  the  body  of  a  squinel,  nn  ft  wooden  spit, 
have  I  been  «abite<I  with  the  exulting  bursts 
of  this  nightly  disturber  of  the  peace.  ^  ,  ,  <  , 
How  often  'have  I  s**en  this  nocturnal 
marauder"  (jocosely  aaidj  of  course,  just  as 
one  ealla  one*s  best  friend  an  old  rascal) 
** alight  within  a  few  j^ards  of  me,  exposing 
bis  wliute  Ifody  to  the  glare  of  the  fire,  and 
eye  ni©  in  such  a  cnritma  nmnjier,  that,  had  it 
been  vensonable  to  do  ao,  1  would  gladly  have 
invited  him  in  to  join  me  in  my  repsist,  that 
r  might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  forming 
abetter  acquaintaijce  with  nlni.  The  liveliness 
of  hia  motions,  juined  to  their  oddness,  have 
made  me  think  thnt  bis  society  would  be  often 
at  least  as  agreeable  as  that  of  many  of  the 
bnfibons  we  meet  wilb  in  the  world,"  It  is 
this  individual  whom  the  observant  naturalist 
calls  the  Sancho  Fansa  of  the  woods,  and 
under  that  nanie  we  all  know  bow  much 
shrewdness  and  humour  lie  hidden.  That 
owU  have  far  more  intellect  than  goea  to  the 
making  of  many  a  profesacd  diuer-ont,  Audu- 
bon abundautJy  shows.  *'Sucb  persons  as 
conclude^  when  looking  upon  owls,  in  the 
glare  of  day,  that  tliey  are,  as  they  then 
appear,  extremely  dull,  are  greatly  mistaken" 
He  then,  in  the  fulness  of  his  experience, 
continues  :— **  Tlje  bai'red  owl  ia  nioi'e  abun- 
d^mt  ill  I^ui'^iana  than  in  any  other  atate>  It 
is  almost  impos-^ible  to  travel  eight  or  ten 
mites  in  any  of  the  retired  woods  there  with- 
out seeing  several  of  them,  even  in  broad 
day  ;  and  at  the  a[»proach  of  rain,  their  cries 
are  so  multipiied  during  the  day"  (excellent 
barometera,  you  observe),  "  and  eapec ially  in 
the  evenings  and  they  reapond  to  each  other 
in  tones  so  atrange,  that  iine  might  Imagine 
some  extraordirtary  f^Ste  about  to  take  place 
an^ong  tbem*  On  approaehing  one  of  tnem, 
its  gesticulations  aeem  to  be  fif  a  re ry  extra- 
ordinary nature.  The  position  of  the  bird 
which  is  generally  ereot^  is  immediately 
changed,  it  lowers  its  Ii cad  and  incUnea  its 
body  to  watch  the  nuvtions  of  the  person 
beneath  ;  throws  forw4*rd  th^  lateral  feathers 
of  its  head,  which  thus  has  the  npjwarance  of 
being  surrounded  by  a  I  road  ruff;  looks 
towards  bim  us  if  half-blind,  and  moves  to 
and  fro  in  si>  strange  a  maufier,  as  almost 
to  induce  a  peraon  to  fancy  that  part  dls- 
Itjcated  iVom  the  body,  It  follow^  all  the 
motions  of  the  intt^iler  with  its  eyes  ;  and 
fihould  it  suajKJct  any  treacberoua  intenUonSj 
tli^s  olTto  a  short  distance,  alighting  with  its 
back  to  the  juj^wo,  and  immediately  turning 
aliout  with  a  aingle  jump  to  recommence 
its  scrutiny.  In  this  manner  the  barred  owl 
may  be  followed  a  considerable  distajicc,  if 
not  shot  at — for  to  balloo  after  it  doea  not 
seem  ta  frighten  it  mucli.  But  if  shot  at 
and  missed,  it  i-emovea  to  a  good  distance, 
after  which,  ita  whah-w^hab-whah !  is  uttered 
with   conaiderablo  poni^&lt^***      ^woa.v^'^^l 
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18  not  tire  T]t*}ii  worJ  here — Audubon  shoulil 
hflve  sfiid  **  Uihy  exultation*'* 

Uoifonn  quickness  nf  vUion.  do(*a  not 
peHiiipa  cb  ft  met « rise  wl!  tl^e  Inbe^  for  the 
ornithologist  remarks :  **  Their  power  of  sight 
during  tile  day  aeenis  to  be  of  an  eqiilvocjil 
character,  as  1  once  ftaw  one  n\[s;ht  on  the 
bttck  of  a  cow,  whi^h  it  left  bo  soildenlj  Afler, 
■when  the  cow  ruoveii*  m  io  T»rore  tn  me  that 
the  owl  had  mistuken  tlm  objet^t  an  which  it 
perched  for  amne  til  in*:  f'ke."  With  all  snb- 
misaion  to  Mr.  Anduboii^  his  nAseHiou  cnn 
only^  prove— if  prove  it  ♦Iocs— that  thnt  ptir- 
titiular  owl  wa*  ehort-siyhte'L  I  niya elf  once 
said  **  Pretty  Poll  "to  a  p^ir  of  i;rf  eii  sUi^ 
pere  &t  an  open  windnw  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street ;  Inking  them  ftir  t\  piinot,  but 
thh  wai  only  evil  I  e  lice  of  a  caaunil  mlHjvke. 
B^aiileB,  how  duea  he  know  that  this  owl^  be- 
longing to  a  race  re  mark  a  hie  f4>r  oihnty,  did 
not  medltata  some  fiioioim  practit^al  joke  when 
the  cow  Euddetily  tliscovered  who  waa  on  her 
bick? 

It  i*  zi  fiingnlar  fncti  am!  diowa  what 
effect  popular  prejudice  iiaa  on  the  Wat-regu- 
lated nunds,  that  evt-n  tli*we  who  may  be 
looked  upon  na  the  OwFsbest  friends,  cannot 
write  mnoh  about  liini  wlttitiut  sjiyins'  *ome 
tldog  ill-natnreih  Thty  resemble  I  he  Bp.-vrtan 
who  voted  for  the  bnniahnient  of  Aristides 
because  he  was  !ire«l  of  liearifrir  him  weU- 
■pokeu  of.  Yaitiilli  for  instance,  falls  into  tli*^ 
comnion  error  from  whicli  Audubon  could  not 
extricate  himself,  piYatlv  as  the  Amcrtcin 
Wfis  indebted  to  the  Owl  for  entertain- 
roent  duHnj:r  his  nf^ctumal  campings  out, 
**  Owls/*  Mr-  Yarrell  ren^.^rk^t,  "  bnve  but 
little  external  beauty  of  f^^ru-  ;  th«  head 
is  large,  the  expresaioti  «;n>ti^fnpn%  tlie  'Hjdt 
bulky  in  appeamnee,'*  Thr>^e  thinLia  are 
nut,  fitrictly  speaking,  be* n ties  ;  but  the 
posieMHir  of  them  niay  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  wen  tad  qualities  to  which  tlifjse  which  are 
merely  person rvl   aro  as   nothing.     I   know 


fur  dead  game,  except  when  we  ti^nnt  to  give 
a   dinner-party — but   otdy  for  a  Itand^tnoe 
cheque  now  and  then,  jn^t  to  keep  n^ — we 
will  say — goi n g.  Cnnn u hi ? il  fe I \ ei ty  in  an < j th er 
n»arkcd  feature  of  the  Owls  domestic  life. 
Observe  him  aa  he  «it«  beside  hia  mate,  and 
note  her  conduct  also:  is  there  anything  like 
bickering  between  them  1     They  nestle  na 
cluaely  to  eacli  other  as  possible,  and  juilently 
enjoy  eaeh  other*fl  society,  except  at  those 
monaenta  when,  the  moon  iihining  brightly  on 
the  ivied  tower,  tiiey  alternately  indulire  in 
son^.      How    pro vii lent,  also,  la  the  Owl  t 
Aldrnvamius   says,   it   purveys  weTl  for   ita 
ycjimg,  and  so  plentifully  that^  a  person  Wing- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest  of  iheni, 
may  be  snfiplied  therefrom    with    djiintiea, 
such  as  leveri'ts  and  rabbiia,  and  yet  kavij 
f nongii  to  arUisfy  the  young  Idnla*     There  if 
no  better  sign  of  good   housekeeping  thsa 
that  of  having  a  well-stocked  larder.     Pen- 
nant alludes  to  tbe  same  liberal  thrift,  ob- 
Rerving  thsU,  when  saiisfied,  the  Owl  hides 
(that  is  to  say,  carefully  pats  by),   t!ie  r*H 
mainder  of  its  nit  at  like  a  dog*     The  fa-ct  of 
the  OwPs  utility  b  of  old    date*     Dale,  the 
historinn  of  Ncirwieh,  states  that  in  the  year 
til  teen    hundred  and  eight_v,  at  Hallo  wtide, 
an  anny  of  mice  so  overran    the    raarahea 
near  South  ftlinater,  that    they  ate  up  the 
irrass   to  the  "fi^Tv  rt>ot» ;    but   at   length   a 
great    number    of    Stratige     IVmtcd    (iwla 
came  and  devoured   all    the  mice.      Whftt 
the  appearance  of  the  skies  k  to  the  shep- 
herd, the   voice  of  the  owl  conveys  to    th© 
thoughtful  observer  after  dark,      Willaforil, 
in    hia    NatmVa    Secrets,    saysr  — **OwLi 
wlinopiiif^  after  Bunset  and  in  the  night  fort- 
fthowH  a  fair  day  to  ensue  ;  but  if  she  name* 
heraeJf  in  French  (ITuette)  expect  then  tick  I  e 
and   inconstant    weather,  bnt  most  usually 
rain/*    Of  the  regnlarity  of  the  hablta  of  the 
Owl,  take  this  in  proof:  "ThecryoftheScopa- 
eared  owl  {Strix  Scops)"  saya  Yarrell,  "  is 
more  Uiiii  one  eminent  counsel,  flestined  some  |  kew,  kew— whence  iU  Florentme  name,  Chiil 
dny,  jieriiapa,  io  aUuvn  the  bench,  of  whom  |  ^>ei^etual  through  the  night  at  regular  in- 
the  ?ame  might  Ive  quite  as  truly  s^aid.  Yarrell  I  tervals  of  two  seconds,  as  regidftr  as  the  tick- 


adds,  however :  *'  Their  phinjftge  is  soft  and 
downy  ;  their  flight  i&i  easy  and  buoy  ant,  but 
iKit  i-apid,  and  from  the  soft  texture  of  their 
feathers,  is  performed  without  noise,"  If  he 
wtsj^e  deBcribing  a  presentation  at  Court  he 
ooutd  Bcareely  prononnce  a  more  finished  eu- 
logium :  motion  without  noise,  1  wish  the 
maid-of  all- work  where  I  lodge  would  ruake 
the  Owl  her  modeL 

Ijet  11!^  lonk  at  the  moral  qua! i ties  of  the 
Owl.  Y;u'rell  states  that  '*  Owls  have  been 
notice*!  for  an  extraordinary  attachmenl  to 
their  young"  and  Dr.  Stanley,  the  late  Biiihop 
of  Korwicli,  records  a  v^ry  interesting  anec- 
dote of  a  pair  of  old  bircls  that  carried  dead 
game  every  ni^jbt  to  one  of  their  little  ones 
which  had  lieen  captured*  To  act  up  to  tlie 
duties  of  a  imreut  is  what  many  of  **  ua 
youth  *'  wouhl  like  our  fathers  and  inothei^ 
to  do  more  frequently ;  we  don't  aak  them 


iog  of  a  ctoek."  Here  we  have  evidence  of  a 
number  of  estimable  qualities  possessed  by 
the  Owl :  he  is  a  kind  fathefj  an  aflectionata 
husband,  a  ireneroua  and  yet  a  frugal  steward, 
an  admirable  barometer,  a  Wjitchmau  fit  to 
be  numbered  A I  in  the  metropolitan  police  ; 
and,  to  sum  up  all,  a  benefactor  (in  the  matter 
of  niit^e)^  to  the  whole  agricultural  com- 
munity* There  are  great  ones  on  this 
eaith  who  have  failed  to  merit  such  euhigy* 
Tlje  owl's  d  is  pi  ua  it  ion,  too,  is  the  very  r^ 
venie  of  gloomy  and  morose,  as  Pliny  and 
his  followers  would  have  it.  Let  nil  fir^t  hear 
what  some  of  these  prejudiced  fellows  sjiy. 
The  Homanai  easily  led  by  the  nose,  went  so 
far  as  to  make  their  city  undei*go  a  lustra^ 
tion  on  one  occasion  because  a  Bul>o  maximus 
(the  great  homed  owl),  called  by  Pliny, 
spitefully,  B.  funebris,  and  Noctia  monstri- 
sumi  accidentally  Mtrayed  into  the  Capitd. 
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Butkr  alludes   to   tliU    Aociderit  iti  Hadi- 

hmMj  where  hti  savft  : 

Tilt  liuiiMii  Knftte,  IV I  ten  nilbin 
Th«  vny  w&lli  aa  owl  uu  w<rii. 
Dill  eiit{a«  ihfir  cUr^  with  ]qhtraLi»nt 
(Our  til  nod  caIIi  htimilga^tiotu) 
Tlic  round'fAcil  ptiKiiie^'  I'  htci-S 
From  doin^f  town  ami  country  hurt, 

Tliis  sbowa  a  bad  feelmg  in  the  outset, 
ami  the  jioets^ — whose  true  loi^lon  ja  pe&ce 
au'l  gooci  will,  not  the  excitement  of  ani- 
iiioBity  without  oauae — did  their  beat  to 
increase  it,  Yir^ril  auil  Ovid  are  conspicuous 
for  iheir  ungeiitbmahhUe  Htatetiieiita  with 
ref:pGct  to  th«j  Owl.  Thu  Negiopoutine  exile 
in  his  Fasti  is  parti cuUHy  abusive,  aud 
acuu^e-s  them  of  nying  about  at  ulghC  and 
caiT)  itig  off  children  from  their  nurse's  aroia, 
and  making  very  chartiel  houses^  of  the  pjihice 
courts  of  ihe  city.  It  i*^  to  thi«  absurd  and 
m^dicioua  statement ,  no  doubt,  that  Frinnint 
atludea  when  he  telb  na  that  '*  the  ancient'* 
believetl  that  it  (the  owi)  sucked  the  blood  of 
young  children/*  To  the  surprise  and  regret 
of  every  etiiightened  reatter  the  eiinie  natu- 
ral isl  goes  on  to  obeerve  :  *^  a  fact  not  incre- 
dible "  (he  ought  to  have  shown  that  it  was  a 
fact),  "for  HttSielquijit  describes!  a  species 
found  in  Syria,  which  frequently  in  the  even- 
ing tlies  ju  at  the  windows  and  destroy tj  the 
LeTpless  Infaiits.** 

Neither  can  I  acquit  the  very  first  poets  of 
onr  own  country  from  Bomcthin^  very  like 
1 11- will  towards  Owls,  in  hee^Ueaaiy  adopiiu;^ 
the  popular  pri^judice  resj-jecting  the  ill-luck 
which  tUeir  sppea ranee  is  absurdly  eaid  to 
annovmce.  Chaucer,  in  his  **  Assembly  of 
i*ouk8,"  says ; 

Tbc  jdciut  Bvt^Bf  avctiil  liji  dvXh  tbjit  Mn^tb, 
Thti  Otde  eke,  ibat  of  detb  the  bod^  beiogCLb, 

Nor  is  Spenser  a  whit  more  civil — or 
truthful : 

The  rueful  Stfitch  Mill  wutiiig  on  tbe  betrc^ 
TIjp  wbiitlcr  iliriil,  that  whoso  htarvt  dotb  di*. 

The  author  of  the  Fa^ry  Queen  lias  a  fling  at 
the  bird  of  night  in  another  place ; 

Tbo  ill-fMscd  owlcp  ileatU's  <Imdirul  mctiengcr. 

Why  ill-faced  t  Can  anything  equal  the 
lustrous  splendour  of  the  owfa  eves  I  Wbat 
h  mor«  neatly  arranged  than  his  plumage  ? 
Has  any  bird  greater  benignity  of  coun- 
tenance f 

Mnrston,  in  Antonio  and  ^felUda  (sixteen 
hundred   and  thirty- three),  ominously  assc^ 
clatt^s  the  owl  with  strange  company  : 
*Tii  jct  dead  nigbt,  yet  aU  ihe  eartb  ii  cloucbt 
In  UiC  dull  Itadi'Q  hadii  of  Anoriui^  »U'«p<(; 
No  bieaUi  ditturbi  iba  qtikl  of  (b«  tir^,^ 
No  ftpirit  Tiiovcs  iipcifi  t\w  brciuE  of  <a.rtb. 
Save  liowling  de>gi,  night  tTavfv/^  and  tcriccldng  owU*^ 
gars  m««B«r  gboili^  Picro,  and  bUcko  thoujEblt, 


Wben  pcrevcb  owIj  croak  upon  tbc  ekiiDiwy  ta^, 
It'i  cerlam  iben  y^u  at  a  corw  th^U  htftr, 

No  doubt  of  it— when  you  do  hear  a  aereech- 
owl  croak. 

The  worst  of  which  youcui^  with  any  show 
of  reaaon,  accuse  the  owl^and  this  by  no 
nteana  applies  to  the  wliol«  family — i^  a  dispo- 
sition to  lonelineaa;  but  wIjo  can  objt'ct  to 
that)  when,  as  the  Persian  poet  Alniocadetai 
£;iys,  '*  The  owl  retire^  from  the  worhl  know- 
i  ing  the  vanity  of  its  enjoymentjs,  and  dedi- 
;  cates  herself  to  the  contirniplation  of  Divine 
I  Wisdoni,  abandouiug  all  bt^side "  1  How 
I  many  men  are  there^  of  our  own  acquaintnnce, 
;  who  habitually  secluL^e  themifdves,  whom  we 
.know  to  be  excellent,  ftfllows  at  hearty  and 
I  the  very  opposite  to  surly  and  disagreeable  ] 
But  there  in  t%n  oateolo|^iail  fact,  ntok^n  from 
the  hnnd  of  Nature,  which  at  once  sweeps 
a^vay  all  the  calumnious  rubbish  about  the 
inherent  tendency  ot  the  owl  to  melancholy. 
Just  examine  his  skeleton,  or,  if  you  can  be 
so  Jjru  tal  as  to  roLiftt  him,  pick  his  bones  ;  his 
merry  thoupht  will  convince  you  of  his  natu- 
rally joviar  disposition.  VVhat  is  en  lied  the 
8cr4iecii  of  the  owl  is,  to  any  one  who  has  ob- 
served the  habits  of  tojjers,  a  proof  that  he  \» 
accustonied  to  take  a  guod  deal  of  liquor  ;  and 
his  snoring — a  thing  well  attested — is  a  corro- 
bonitive  si^n.  On  th  is  point,  Mr*  Mike  Gold- 
thred,  the  dainty  mercfcr  of  Cumuor,  lurnishea 
incontrovertible  leMimony,  ami  if  the  sung 
iu  which  he  bestow j*  hi^  blessing  upon  the 
jijlly  Owl  were  not  too  familiar  to  every 
leadir,  I  would  give  it  here  at  full  length, 
Shakspearej  too,  who  uow  mnikes  amends  for 
Lady  Maebeth*H  misuke,  ami  one  or  two 
expre^ions  made  use  of  by  his  heroes^  when 
in  dismal  circumsrancesi,  is  loud  in  praise  of 
the  owfa  character  at  the  dreariest  period  of 
the  >ear.  Only  read  over  that  |>oetical  dia- 
logue preitiu-ed  for  the  edification  of  the 
French  Court  by  the  renowned  JJon  Adriaa 
de  Anna  do,  wherein  the  personage  who  repre- 
Sirnts  liyems  sings  as  follows  : 

When  III oikI  ia  oip|i'd  ao4  ujivi  be  fciul» 
Tbcn  uiglaly  iiirgi  tbo  aiarjQg  owl, 

To  wIiU  !     To  «ibo !— a  m*JTy  ade, 
While  t'rtMj  Jo*u  doth  keel  the  pflt. 

If  yon  have  not  here  the  picture  of  A 
{^Leertul  fowl  1  kno^  nob  whers  it  is  to  be 
found. 


And  ADoilier  dramatiatf  in  a  play  which,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  does  not  keep  its  ground  on 
the  st4^e,  obeerves : 


AN  ORDEAL. 

TM   BIX   CnAPTEHS.      CUAPTEH  TIliE   FOUaTH, 

A  FoaTSioiiT  had  gone  by.  What,  a  new* 
hued  time  was  this!  What  a  wondrous 
world  revolved  within  the  circle  of  the  old 
one*  New  life — new  air — new  warmth,  light 
and  lustre.  Although  the  days  were  shorten- 
ing towards  the  year's  em),  and  sullen  clouds 
hid  constantly  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  sun- 
shine came  not  through,  and  earth  grew  caid 
i  in  the  shadow. 
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Leon!*rd  Rose  was  betrotl*ed  to  Rosa- 
itiorid  Btilltfw.  Her  fjtther  was  surpHsetl, 
at  first  :^^aciite  percejjtious  dn  not  always 
accompany  a  fill  re wd  intellect,  and  tb©  mer- 
chtinl  might  have  gone  on  not  Bt^el^g  thnt 
wliicli  waa  before  hi*  ejes,  to  ibe  einl  of  his 
djija*  He  was  aurfirlaerl.and  at  Jirst,  acftrc(^Jy 
pleiweil,  perhaps.  lUn  clerk  atidtleidy  trium- 
formed  Into  a  milHonnmre  waa  an  iAka  thftf 
he  could  not  at  once  get  accustomed  to.  That 
the  milltounaire  ahouhl  beconje  lii*  snn-iu-]jiw 
was  more  easy  of  acceptation.  Sl\]\  Jt  was 
&11  wt^ij  strange.  He  wna  confuwinled,  too,  by 
hia  dsiughter'a  frank,  ahnost  proud,  :ivowal 
of  ber  love  for  Leonat\l  Of  course,  no 
objectiona  could  be  iirg"-^!  :  he  gave  iila  eon- 
pent,  But  U  waa  oonie  time  before  h^  grew 
ensy  under  the  new  atute  of  tbinga-  It  wjta 
eu  rioiia ;  pii  izl  i  n  g  ;  pe  rpl  e  x  i  n  g»  1 1  e  tb  o  n  g  ht, 
tbiit  Lf<fonard  l^oaa  alionbi  be  x^  rich  man-* 
able  to  mstrry  Ida  daughter. 

To  Hoaamund  anil  LeotiArd  it  aever 
aeemed  straage  or  new.  Tliey  were 
very  lu^ppy*  Thnt  g^jKlen  fortiji;;bt  bad 
held  f<>r  them  rtobea  enough  to  dovvi^r  many 
&  long  II  fe.  Existence  ia  tuore  evenly  balaneed 
thsui  we  tbink,  Perhapa  we  all  diink  nec^tar 
eometlmee  j  oidy  to  Mouie  it  com*? a  drop  by 
drop,  sweetening  the  daily  ilmn^bt;  while 
others  quaff  it  Irora  the  foil  gi>blet  in  on© 
drauffbt  and  live,  thereafter,  on  the  remem- 
bered clory. 

At  tbe  fortnightV  end  Leonard  was  to  go 
down  to  Biiahfurd,  the  large  town  near  which 
hia  property  lay,  and  where  bia  uncle  bad 
died,  to  Uike  poaaeasion  of  the  estate,  and  to 
arrange  variotia  legal  raattera  in  connection^ 
not  only  with  it,  but  with  his  approaching 
marn^ige.  Two  weddings  would  lake  place 
early  in  the  spring,  Agties  was  to  be  claim e<l 
by  !ier  sailor  lover,  wlio  wouhl  then  return 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  Koaitraond  and 
IfOonard  were  to  be  tunrried  at  the  same  time. 
Tbi;  fond  dream  of  man  v^  many  years  wa^  to 
be  reallaetl ;  and  the  birth  pUce  of  Leonard 
was  to  bo  the  dear  home  to  which  he  wouhl 
take  bis  bride.  He  de<icril>ed  it  to  her,  again 
&ii<l  again^  and  aketebed  faithful  vignettea  of 
well' remembered  places  on  stray  ftcrapa  of 
paper,  all  of  which  she  kept  and  treasured  as 
the  coatliest  works  of  art.  She  listened,  never 
tired— *a»k in g  queation  upon  question  with 
the  persistency  of  an  interest  that  could  never 
be  exhausted,  for  it  arose  out  of  a  depth  of 
ten  demean  that  could  never  be  fathomed^ 

But— at  the  fortnight  a  end,  Leonard  was 
to  go.  The  time  came,  and  be  went.  Only 
for  a  week — a  week  would  suffice  for  every- 
thing, and  he  was  to  be  back  at  Christ- 
mas*tlme.  It  was  scarcely  like  a  parting 
Boaamond  said ;  although  her  Up  quivered 
like  a  g^rieved  chiid'n,  and  her  eye^  alione 
through  large  tears  ahe  tried  bard  to 
conceaU 

Nevertheless,  whether  at  first  or  at  laat, 
aeparation  brings  with  it  the  inevitable 
]>enalty  of  8util*ring,  and  love  will  not  be 


constrained  into  submission^  So  Hoaamoud 
ran  into  her  little  fidry  bower  and  could  not 
be  won  thence,  even  by  Agnes ;  who,  it  hiwi 
been  planned,  was  to  stay  with  ber  during 
Leonard's  absence,  and  who  wotdd  fain  hnve 
aoothed  the  paasionate  grief  away. 

Meanwhile  Ijtfonard  puratied  his  pmmp'y  ; 
thoughts,  niemories^ and  hopes,  thronging  hia 
brain  ;  new  feelings  and  old,  stirrini^  at  hU 
heart.    Verily  there  can  be  fesw  things, 

Sweeter  llian  tlie  droam 
Dreacui^d  by  a.  iia|>f  v  man. 

Great  resolves  mixed  themselves  with  t boa© 
happy  hopes  ;  ardent  yearniugs  for  the  future, 
yeandngs  in  wldch  self  wfw*  the  btgmiiing 
but  not  the  end  of  aspiration. 

So  be  went  on  his  way — through  the  long 
railway  journey,  to  the  greats  looinini*,  Lon- 
don dike  town  near  which  whs  his  destuiatiou. 
Business,  now,  grows  thick  upon  biui— *e 
may  leave  him  for  awhile  : 

We  may  leave  him  aitting  in  the  old  oak- 
panelled  parlour,  with  its  quaint  fiirnUiire, 
ita  nuissive  chairs  and  table,  and  car  veil 
bureau  ;  the  room  that  had  been  his  uncleV 
stud3%  and  wliere,  as  th©  grave  houaekt*e|ier 
informs  him,  her  master  tranaacted  all  hii 
business.  Large  aiul  various  must  that  busi- 
ness have  l>eeii.  Tiia  nuLnagen^ent  of  the 
huge  property,  wbit!h  chiefly  consisted  &( 
bouses  in  Blishfonl,  Wita  only  ptirt  of  it^  He 
still  kept  lip  his  conneiitioa  with  the 
niercbauLa  bouse  in  Calcutta  wherein  ha 
ha^i  originally  made  bis  fortune ;  be  had 
large  fl|»eculations  aBoat,  grand  schemei^ 
even  at  the  very  time  of  hia  death — when 
paralysis  cut  short  in  one  instant  ail  the 
old  man*s  hopes  and  ambitions  for  ever« 
Leonard,  during  the  days  he  passed  in  that 
old  bouse,  thought  often  with  nmch  marvel- 
ling as  to  the  manner  of  man  his  unl^nown 
uncle  bad  been.  He  asked  many  queaiions  of 
the  demure  housekeeper, 

**Hewas  a  bard  gentleman,  air,  thougb  1 
say  it.  Many  a  time,  in  the  bad  winters, 
with  fever  about,  and  half  Blisbford  almost 
driven  to  famine,  he's  been  bogged  of  for 
money  to  help  the  poor;  and  be,  out  of  all 
hia  wealth,  would  never  give  a  fraction.  Aud 
ids  poor  tenants  in  some  o'  them  miserable 
courts  aud  places — where  a  body  hardly  likes 
to  go,  they're  so  fuul  and  wretclied — if  in  the 
worat  of  times  they  were  backward  with 
their  rent,  it  fared  sorely  with  them." 

Leonard  heard  aud  mused  within  himself, 
gravely  and  sadly,  for  a  long  time  as  he 

{juraued  his  task  of  ejtaminiiig  the  papers, 
ettera,  deeds  and  memoranda,  wliich  bad 
been  kept  for  the  heir's  arrival,  with  the 
lawyer's  seal  affixed  upon  the  locks  of  tba 
drawers  which  held  them. 

So,  in  the  old  oak-panelled  parlour,  with 
the  brobze  lamp  sheading  a  flickering  light 
on  the  carved  bui-ean,and  tiie  thoughtful  face 
bent  over  it  with  the  tirelight  glowing'  in  the 
wide  grate,  and    the  policed  wails    hining 
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with  a,  dark  resplcRdencei — we   leave    liitu 
until  to-morrow.  j 

CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH,  ' 

A  WDfTHY  lUMfJiL  in  tlitj  oulfikii-tfl  uf  Lon- 
don, Buow  on    ih€   gruund ;    deep    iklrtjudy, 
and  dt-ejieiiing  at  everj  njonienL     Tl^e  air  is  i 
thick  with  h^ri^e  Hakes  that  full  noiHelees  on 
rond  and  p^vt'iMent^  on  Ijoiisk  roof  and  cbuicK  j 
sti^ejilf,  0*1    pjl hired    purtli  und  ^.avden  waJl.  \ 
It  was  Viittfily  cold.      The  anow  ih^it  had  , 
fidlvu  wiw  not  iiuft,  but  frozen  into  ti  cruel ! 
hardness,     Fontjt^ej*3  left  Siiinily  any  mi  pi  hit 
ill  it^   juid  the  ttack  of  wht*!?!:*  nnd  hoi-sea* 
bpofa  thnt  tbe  dH)*ij  trftilic  had  U'ft  had  W«n 
long  iinc^j  effiiced,  and  no  new  vehicleii  earue 
down    the   quiet  di^trJct    to    retit^w    them. 
Honse?,  lioiiJic^H,    houses    on   all    sidesj    hnt 
jefduusily  closed  :  only  a  hall  lamfialdning  at' 
rare  inlervids  lli rough  a  faulij^ht.    No  cheer » 
ful  ^Inw  ciLUie  through  erini^on  curtains,  a 
giiiieiuus  coiitijj^ent  i'rora  some  waitn  cosy 
ne:*:   Ju  the  lileak,  liart%  outside  nif^ht.     All 
^^'iilKint  m  fiilentf  blank,   ehilL     What   is  it 
itukm    one    of    the»e    "handsome    houses, 
where  the  werdthy"City  men  aud  merchants 
dwed  7     For  tiiitt  la  a  «uhurh  of  ^^  tirst  elm& 
vllhi  retiiilenceu.'* 

Through  the  blinding  snow — ^through  the 
»ekn(  lej«i  biting  ctdd,  a  gentleman  uho^  having 
newly  emerged  from  a  Jiei^hbonring  oinni- 
btl-fl,  ulfoiHliid  a  black  rtdiet  tu  the  unnaitl- 
griLtd  fmiUiV  of  aurroundiiig  things,  dushed 
on,  \'&i'y  quickly  and  deter minediy.  llis  colour 
\\m  Oust  ch sinking  however,  first  10  nun  grey, 
then  tu  |>epper  and  »alt,  anil  finally  to  s^ilt 
bv  iUelf.  11«  reached  his  deaiLnaiion,  rang  at 
the  bell,  as  he  entered  by  a  wule  gate  into  w  hat 
under  ita  white  mnsqaeitide  diess,  deemed  to 
be  a  garden  and  abi-ubberiefl  i  then  sprung 
up  some  steps,  knooketl  louiHy  at  a  door 
whose  ma&aive  oak  and  awful  knol^a  even  the 
snow  had  i'€2i|>eeted,  and  uliook  himself  free 
from  the  cloudy  flakes  that  covered  him.' 
One  more  look  out  inlo  the  forbidding 
night  ;  one  more  instinctive  shivt^r  and 
ghnnkini|  from  the  rude  gu>*t  tl^at  came, 
with  snow  for  its  ally^  right  in  hi^*  fiice.  Then 
the  door  flew  o[.*en  and  he  stepped  in,  The 
niAis^ivti  portal  closed  behind  him,  Whi^re 
was  the  hai^h  night  gone?  What  Imd  be- 
come of  the  incarnate  (irearinearf  i  the  black 
vanlt  ttbov^e;  the  lurid  desolation  of  the  wurld 
below  ? 

H^m  was  a  wide  hull,  well  lit  bv  two 
swinging  lamp*  of  painted  glas^,  that  looked 
like  ripe  summer  fruits  hanging  from  a 
garden  wall  ;  picturea  rich  anil  warm  in 
colour  I  and  one  or  two  atatue^a.  A  fair 
white  Wtleome  stood  on  one  side,  holding 
out  her  hantls  and  smiling  with  her  lip,  h^r 
eyes,  her  bivw^  with  every  curve  of  her 
graeious  face  and  tignre ;  and  a  Peace,  not 
needing  to  smile,  her  look  was  so  serene,  with 
her  arms  fohlcd  purely  over  the  book  she 
held  to  her  bieast,  and  her  olive- wreath 
changed  for  oim  of  Uhriatmaa  holly^  red- 
berried,  flliiiitn^' leaved,  that  another  hand 


than  the  sen  In  tor's  had  placed  there.  Ever^ 
greens  deckea  the  walla,  the  pictnre-frainra, 
the  lampd  ; — aud  the  fragrance  of  btiy- leaves 
scented  the  warm  air.  Ttie  newly-arrix ed 
guest  looked  round  ;  as  if  witli  dazzled  cvi^s, 
he  pa&sed  his  hand  aci-osa  WiA  brow, —  wiale 
the  servant  relieved  him  of  hhi  hut  aUil  hia 
cloak*  And  now,  sou  mi  btfgins  to  add  itself 
to  the  other  aeeompanimenu  of  the  scene  i 
a  warm,  hafipy  mnrmnr  of  voices,  through 
which,  presently,  a  light,  tremulous,  girl  ah 
laugh  ia  embroidered  like  a  silver  thread  on 
crimson.  And  then  some  cunning  liaud 
evokes  a  passionate  flood  of  sound  from  i  he 
pianoforte:  it  rises,  It  sinks,  and  swuMi*, 
and  rises  a;;aJn^  and  falls  in  thiy  crvstal 
droplets,  and  then  ceeises.  For  the  dining* 
room  door  luis  been  opened,  ami  our  some- 
time wayfarer  in  the  snow  has  entered. 

A  large  room,  glowing  warmly  wlih  oriin* 
son,  nnd  openii]g  into  a  smaller  one,  beyund 
which  again  the  faint  light  uf  a  jienilziJit 
lamp  reveals  n  tiny  conservatory,  lliey  nt-e 
seated  ruund  the  blazing  tire  in  the  first  loom, 
all  but  the  one  who  st^md*  by  the  piano — 
her  white  lingers  yet  poisecl  over  the  wary 
keys.  A  hale,  hand^^onie  old  man,  two  little 
girk  nestling  on  the  liearth-rug,  very  fairy 
princesses,  of  blue  eyea,  go  hie  n  Iiair,  and 
dainty  apparel  ;  an  older  boy  poring  tiver  a 
book,  and  bright-taced  Agnes  R^jss,  her  look 
alert  and  flashing,  her  whole  counteujince 
radiant  and  happy,  seated  on  the  sofa,  the 
other  place  on  which  haa  been  j  ust  vacjited 
by  Hosamond, 

Oh,  happiest  Ro&amond!  She  looked  up 
and  saw  the  figure  standing  in  the  doorway. 

**  Leonard  !  Oh,  I  knew  U  was  yon/' 

They  gatbert^d  round  hvm  1'  his  sister, 
,  with  a  fond  embrace;  the  cbihlren,  in  much 
demom^tiutive  glee  ;  even  alovv-moving  Mr. 
Bel  lew  rose  from  his  chair,  and  met  hira  with 
ouUtrctehed  hand. 

"  The  train  was  late,"  he  observed,  as  lie 
seated  hiuiaeif.  '*  Delayed  one  hour  by 
the  great  snows/'  Agnes  mnde  Lcunard 
take  her  place.  He  siit  benide  li<jsamund 
oil  the  so  hi,  and  then  hid  sister  attacked 
him  volubly  with  inquiriea  aa  to  how  he 
had  travelled?  was  he  tired?  ba^l  Ua 
liuicd  7  But  the  questions  answered,  he 
leaned  b^ick,  g!ad  to  be  silent^  [leriiaps* 
The  picture  was  complete.  Laughing  children, 
the  aweff]>  of  soft  rich  drapery,  the  ^teai Mike 
light  of  lamps,  the  cordial  sound  of  the  flaming 
tire,  and  the  sweet  luscious  odoui-a  that  Stole 
in  from  tho  neighbouring  flowers  :  luxurious 
allurements  and  gmtifi  cat  ions  for  the  ^ensea, 
refined  and  subtle  as  tlie  tastes  they  woc^d 
;md  won — all  were  here. 

Leoi^ai^d  again  i^a^i^ed  his  hand  over  Im 
brow* 

*^  Dearest,  you  ara  tired/*  whispered  Eosa- 
mond,  bending  dose  to  him  in  swtet,  sudden 
anxiety,  11  er  haml  timidly  toncheil  his 
shoulder*  He  took  it  ia  hia  own,  and  luoked  at 
it ;  tbefaiTjaoft,  little  haud,tU*a  dv-VWjXjt  ^xv^V 
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well  giuirded  by  its  outer  sleeve  of  purple '  Slie  took  tLis  last  in  her  h^nd,  and  exumioed 
ailk,  luiii  witliiii  that,  drotipiug  frilU  of  triitrst  it  With  great  atti'iitiou. 


lace,  aiid  a  aliiiiing  btHoelet  of  gold  tkiekly 
let  with  tuierahiBj  claflj>ed  about  it,  and  evi^i- 
pnd  aiioa  slipping  up  the  round  txm*  Fiiir 
little  haod  ! 

Leonard  looked  at  it ;  then  at  her  sweet 
face,  wJiero  a  faint  flush  was  gathering  and 
fading,  and  then  glowing  agaiui  like  suii-raya  ! 


**  It  is  fur  you,"  she  Bald,  aoftly.  "  I  have 
watch«jd  it  building  rlay  after  day,  and  this 
very  morning  it  opened.  It  knew  you  were 
conimg,  you  aee.     I  hail  tnngbt  it  to  know," 

"  Slinil  we  wit  here  awhile  1  **  »iiid  Leonard. 
"  T  like  this  phiee.    It  ia  pleaaaut  to  be  here," 

"And  reuieniber/'  mtid  she,   *^you   have 


tipon  snow.    Then  he  looked  round  the  room,   ever)  thin jj  t(*  tull  me," 

and  tiually  his  gaze  rested  full  on  the  face  of  i      He  «tjirted*     Bhe  fimiJed  up  at  Mm,  in  th« 

Mr.  B&Uew,  his  host,  and  future  father-iu-kw.  very  overflowing  of  cont^ntnjent. 

Ko  sign  of  weariness  in  Leonard  now.   Tliere  i      **  Ohj  1  have  so  ranch  to  liear  t  **  the  went 

waa  €ven  more  than  usual  energy  and  vigour  on,  gaily,  '*  the  history  of  ten  liayi,  the  All  J, 

m  his  face  ;  he  roae  erect  in  hia  seat,  Btill   truer,  and  particulnr  hiistory.     You  tuow  ii^ 

lioldiiig  the  little  hand  in  his,  still  gazing  at ,  ia  of  no  uae  to  attempt  to  satisfy  me  wHh 

the  old  merchant's  placid,  well-favoured  coun-  less.    So  hegiii,  do  begin." 

tenauce.  i     Bhe  eat  down,  and  he  took  hin  place  h«&ide 

*^  It  is  a  bitter  night,  outside,"   LeonavJ   her.    Such  a  serene,  sweet  fuce  was  droxyped 
aai(h    "It  will  be  a  hard  winter,"  from    hia  gsiae,  &udi    quivering    haf^rpiaeti 

"  Hard     winter,     truly  !  "    obaei-veil    Mr.   pla)  ed  about  the  rosy  luouth.    There  wsa  & 
Belle w.   '^  My  horses  fell  three   times  this   brief  silenee  ;  they  could  lieat  tlie  chiidreii*s 
morning.    At  Ijut  I  had  to  get  out  and  walk  i  votceain  iha  other  room,  and  A gnea'  viraeioui 
a  titreet*B  length  to  the  count iug-house.  Have  ,  tones  clear  above  the  rest, 
you  had  any  adventures,  Leonard  f  •*  She  is  telling  ihem  a  storv%"  aaid  Botar 

" Not  of  that  kind,"  replied  he,  the  faintest  mond,  '''and  I  am  going  to  hear  nay  owb 
■mile  quivering  at  hia  mtiuth,  epec'uil  story — aui  1  not  i  '* 

*'  No.    Hut  we   look  for  gometldug  more       Jjeonard^a   vuiee,    steilfaat  and   suatainedt 
ilirring  from  you,  who  have  been  away  ten  vibrated  on  the  murmur  of  distant   eoimd 


days ;    in  that  romantic  nvanufiictnring  rlia- 
trict,  too.     How  did  you  leave  Til bh  ford  ?  " 
"  Cleaner  than  it  bad  ever  been  in  its  life. 


with  special  distinctTH*»g. 

"  Yes,  durliug,  you  shall  be  told." 
Something  iu  thw  loncj  of  his  voice,  an  ift* 


I  think,  for  the  bdow  fell  even  fuater  than  '  defirnte^  inrleacnbiible  something,  smoto  Eota- 


tbe  dirt: 

*'  All  buaineBS  aatisfactorOy  settled  1 "  Iilr. 
Bel  lew  anketl,  en  passant, 

*'  The  businesa  is  settled." 

*'  Come,  come  ;  you  neeiln^t  bbiah,  Rosa- 
mond 1  *'  said  Mr,  Xk^llew,  wlio  seenied  genial 
even  to  jocularity  on  this  occasion.  "  So  much 
of  the  preliminariea  over,  then.  Well — weil-^ 
well,  Mbs  Agnes,  shall  I  give  you  this 
hand-screen.*' 

The  old  gentleman  heut  forward,  always 
■tudionsly  polite  to  his  fiiir  gueat.     It  was 


curious  to  watch  his  grave  ^ice  relax  into  a   stpialid— so  magnificent  andaomi8*frable,  with 


monds  qiiiok  SfUse.  The  shy  htt)vpine_ 
faded  from  her  taee  ;  ahe  looked  Up  wali  a 
fiwift,  iijjpeidimr  glance^-*  sort  of  helplesi 
deprecalion  of  ilb 

'*  Leonard  !  What  isitr' 

"I  will  tell  you  all,  my  Hoaamond.  My 
Rosamond,"  he  repehted  louiily,  with  a  quiet 
jsmile,  that  inseuiiihly  s^mooihed  awaj^  for 
the  moment,  the  troubte  iu  her  face,  Qo 
held  her  har»d  ehjse,  and  began. 

"You  are  to  see  me,  then^  going  thrt>ug'h 
that  wonderful  town,  at  once  so  rich  and  so 


smile  of  stately, Grundisoni an  courtesy,  while 
all  the  time  the  shrewd  eyes  ahone^  the 
inflexible  mouth  was  firm  and  hard, 

**  Fajm,  papa  I  "  cried  one  little  fairy  who 
tumbleil  round  on  the  heartli-rug— a  tiny 
bundle  of  azure  silk  and  lace — with  a  rosy 
fuce  beaming  up  in  eager  inqtiiiy,  **  la  it  true, 
papa,  is  Kosamond  to  be  married  soon  'i " 

"  And  will  ahftgo  away  ?*'  chimed  in  the 
other,  "  and  wonY  she  be  our  very  own^  any 
more  i " 

Eoaamond  rose.  She  might  be  excused 
for  aeeking  hor  work  from  a  table  in  the 
inner  room,  pending  the  answer  to  these 
inquiriea.  liut  Ltonai^d  followed  lier— - 
Leonard  drew  her  yet  further  away— into 
the  little  conservatory,  at  one  side  of  which 
Eosatnoud  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  read 
or  write  or  work.  Her  little  deak  waa 
there  now  ;  h«r  chair  stood  beside  it^  and  a 
white  vase  with  a  single  crimsou  rose  in  it. 


its  thousands  upon  thousitnds  of  inhabitants 
mostly  poor — many  of  them  destitute— some 
even  despairing.  Through  the  dark,  dismal 
streets,  where  all  the  falling  snow  wt» 
polluted  by  smoke  and  filth, and  even  tli rough 
the  frojit  the  air  was  heavy  and  impure. 
Past  miserable  dwellings— hovels,  where 
people  at^emetl  festering,  not  living ;  where  I 
saw  gaunt  tjgurea  nioving  about  with 
wretched  frices,  aslien dined— with  glaring 
ey  es^  aii<l  an  ii  k  e  n ,  h  td  lo  w  cl  i  ee  ks,  I  sa  vv  t  heir 
hungry,  fierce  looks  as  they  passed  me  by — 
these  ereaturea  that  want,  and  disease,  and 
ignorance  together  seemed  to  have  left 
scarcely  huma  u .  E  osstmond ,  my  h  ea  r  t  g  w  elled 
as  I  S!iw  them,  and  knew  that  ihy  avarice 
and  cold -h carted nesa  of  my  uncle  had  helped 
to  miike  them  so.  J  t lion g lit  that  in  tfie 
days  to  cmte,  life  shouhl  hohl  b^dter  things 
for  them,  that  I  would  impair  the  injurle 
right  the  inj  ustice  that  he  had  done.'' 
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**  Ah — your  nncle's  property  was  in  those 
miserable  streets  t  ** 

''Chiefly. — I  planned  great- bene&ctions, 
I  imagined  gigantic  schemes  of  improyement. 
In  my  miDd  I  looked  on  the  same  places — 
and  the  people  in  them  ten  years  hence.  I 
thought  bow  we  wonld  work  together  to  help 
them — minds  and  bodies." 

"And  we  will — ^we  will!"  cried  Boea-. 
mond,  with  unconscious  apprehension  giving 
poignance  to  her  tone. 

"  Ay,  love,  if  it  please  God.*'  He  stopped 
a  little  after  those  lowly-attered  words. 
Then  he  resumed. 

"From  thoughts,  dreams,  plans  like  these, 
I  went  back  to  Woolthorpe,  the  old  house 
where  my  uncle  lived  his  latter  years,  and 
died.  I  went  back,  thinking  of  these  poor 
souls'  miserv,  which  I  was  to  idleviate  through 
my  great  happiness.  That  was  last  mght, 
dai-ling.  Last  ni^ht,  at  tim  time,  I  was 
thinking  to  myself  of  this  nicht's  joy  of 
return.'"  He  went  on  more  rapidly.  "  And 
I  set  to  work,  tying  up  papers,  arranging  the 
deeds  and  parchments  with  which  the  old 
bureau  was  full,  and  which  the  lawyers  and 
I  had  been  busy  over  for  many  days.  I  had 
jnst  finished ;  I  was  closing  one  of  the 
small  inner  drawers,  which  sTightIv  resisted 
the  effort.  I  pressed  it  harder,  and  touched 
some  secret  spring,  it  seems,  and  a  side 
drawer  sprang  open." 

**  How  strange  !  "  said  Bosamond. 

"A  paper  lay  there,  carefully  folded, not 
Tery  long  since  written.  I  saw  my  uncle's 
bold  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  I 
think  I  knew  what  it  was  before  I  opened 
it  and  read."  He  paused  an  instant  'and 
drew  breath.  "It  was  my  uncle's  will,  which 
they  )iad  vainly  sought,  and  could  not  find." 

'*  Yes— but — I  do  not  understand — "  She 
faltered,  for  she  saw  in  his  &ce  ample  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  rest. 

"It  was  a  will  in  his  own  handwriting, dated 
a  very  few  weeks  before  his  death.  A  will, 
by  which  he  leaves  all  his  property  in  the 
charge  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  charities 
in  Blishford,  and  elsewhere  ;  but  especially  to 
found  institutions,  hospitals,  and  asylums  in 
that  wretched  town.  You  see.  Bosamond, 
my  schemes  were  anticipatea.  Bemorse 
came  to  the  poor  old  man,  and  a  veamin^  to 
do  something  by  his  death  that  might 
alleviate  the  wretchedness  he  had  helped 
to  increase  during  his  life  1  God  knows 
the  secrets  of  his  heart;  it  was  not  all 
hard." 

"But,  2^014 /" 

"I  and  ^gnes  are  mentioned  in  the  will 
—five  hundred  pounds  is  left  to  each  of  us. 
Also,  enclosed  with  it  was  a  letter  to  his 
former  partner  in  Calcutta,  recommending 
me  to  him.  It  was  always  his  wish  that  1 
should  go  there." 

"  Leoufltd  !  don't  speak  in  thit  manner ! 
Leonard  !  I/eonard  ! "  She  turned  upon  him 
her  pale,  agonised  face.     She  caught  his  ann 


feebly,  looking  round  with  an  imploring, 
seardimg  look.  *^Wait  a  little,  I  cannot^ 
cannot  understand  yet" 

"Bosamond!" 

"No,  no,"  she  cried  hastily,  "dont  try  to 
tell  me." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  but,  in  the 
aetion,  his  calmnenfledfirom  him.  He  leaned 
his  head  down  on  his  hands  ;  he  hid  his  face. 
One  sudden,  passionate  groan  escaped  him. 
Then  was  sUenee,  thnKign  which  the^  could 
hear  Mr.  Bellew's  voice,  grave,  ddiberate, 
and  decided,  and  the  children*^  musical  treble 
blending  with  it  Twice  Bosamond  tried 
to  speak,  but  the  words  died  away,  unuttered. 
A  strange^  almost  fierce  look,  unnatural  to 
see  on  her  girlish  face,  quivered  about  every 
feature.    At  last  she  whispered  : 

"Will  this  separate  usi  Do  you  mean 
that!" 

"Do  I  mean  it  1" 

"  Because,"  she  went  on,  hurriedly,  but  still 
in  a  whisper,  "if  it  is  done,  it  will  lie  done  by 
you.  There  is  no  one  else  to  do  it ;  no  one— - 
no  one  else  who  could — ^"    She  stopped* 

Leonard  looked  up.  With  her  two  little 
hands  she  clasped  his  brow  so  that  he  could 
not  look  a^  her.  And  the  mutinous^  half- 
finenzied  look  still  grew,  and  grew. 

"It  is  not  riffh^  it  cannot  be  rights"  she 
said  mechanicaUy.  "Gk)d  oould  never  in- 
tend^" 

"Hush!  Let  us  look  steadily  at  our 
finte  ;  let  us  meet  it,  smoe  it  must  oe  met,— - 
submissively." 

"  What  is  our  fate  to  be,  then  t "  she  asked, 
abruptly ;  "  it  is  for  you  to  decide." 

He  did  not  understand  her  meaning,  though 
he  thought  he  did. 

"  No,  Bosamond,  it  is  for  neither  you  nor 
me  to  dedda    It  is  already  fixed." 

"  Does  anyone  know  of— of  this  will  beside 
you  ?  "  she  said,  quickly. 

"No  one.  The  person  who  must  first  be 
informed  lives  in  London.  I  shall  go  to  him 
to-morrow." 

"No  ! "  she  said, imperatively, and  paused. 
"  No,"  she  said  again,  imploringly,  frightened 
at  Leonard's  silence. 

"Bosamond!" 

"We — ^we  could  do  all  he  wished,"  she 
whispered,  while  a  burning  spot  rose  on  each 
cheek,  ."even  as  you  planned  before,  before 
you  found — .  It  would  be  no  wrong  done 
to  any  human  being.    Leonard,  Leonard  ? " 

He  drew  her  closely  to  him,  and  kissed  her 
forehead  with  a  sad,  tender  pain  expressed  in 
his  look. 

"  Leonard  !    O,  speak  to  me  1 " 

"  Wait.    Think  a  little." 

"Think  1 "  She  broke  from  his  arms,  and 
looked  up  in  his  fSsuse  in  cold  reproach.  "  Can 
you  think  of  what  is  the  issue  of  all  this  ?  Do 
you  love  me  less  entirely  then,  than  I  love  vou? 
.^y thing,  everything,  is  tome  better,  nobler, 
truer  than  that  we  should  part  We/  It  is 
not  one  little  month  since  we  ^ni^\edarGiK^\«^ 
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Bay  tbat  word.  I  liarl  known  it  and  littered 
it  iu  my  heftrt,  long,  long  before.  1  knew 
YOU  must  lore  me  by  the  strength  of  my  own 
love.  I  knew  we  were  one»  Heaven  miide  113 
80, — 'Yet  you  would  pftrt  ua  1  You  could 
bear  to  do  it !" 

^  I  could  bear  to  do  it,'*  Leonard  repeated 
ftlowly,  look  nig  at  ter/' ^«ait««  we  are  one/' 

She  stretched  out  her  nrrua  in  a  Rort  of 
Bd  pless^  pass  Ion  ate  appeaL  Her  hand  touch  e  d ' 
the  cri  Bison  rose^  smiling  iu  gorgeous  fulneaa 
and  eompletenera  from  its  crystal  vase.  She 
looked  ai  it  for  a  minute,  then — iier  facechanged. 
Tlie  dikted  eyes  softened ^  the  fiery  spot  faded 
from  her  cheek.  The  frantic  pafesion  wat 
dying  out  The  first  instinct  of  rebellion 
Wft3  yielding  to  the  truer,  purer,  woiuau- 
nature.  She  bent  her  head  down  into  her 
hands. 

^    "  We  were  bo  happy,  eo  happy,    God  pitj 
us  r'  she  said  ;  and  the  tears  c*! me  plenteously 
and  tenderly.   And  Leonard,  in  bia  soul,  cried 
**  Gwl  lielp  us,  strengthen  us  \  '^  For  lie  needed 
both  help  and  strenglh.     In  a  little  while  iihe 
knelt  closely  beaide  htm,  her  ht^ad   leaning 
on  hia  breast,  weeping  out  the  pasfilc^n  tliat 
had  burned  so   fiercely  aa    to  convulae  tlm 
delicate  frame  wherein  it  flamed.     Presently 
when  Leonard  spoke.  Ids  low  voice  seemed 
pradiially  to  still  the  scibs.    She  looked  up — 
with  the  ohl  sweet  look,  that  for  him  her  faoe 
had   always  worn.     It  almoat  struck  down 
hia  courage  to  see  it^    With  a  ilash  came 
the  thought  of  the  coming  life— life  without . 
her.     What    that   meant  to    him,   only  his 
own  heart  could  tell.     For  a  bnef  space  he  | 
wrestled  with  that  heart.  It  was  mutinous,  it  J 
resisted  the  crushing  fate  that  loomed  heavy  j 
and  dark  before  it.     All  the  strong  passion  j 
of  hia  man's  nature  roused  itself,  and  rel>elled 
agHtnst  the  suffering.     It  fought  fiercely,  it  j 
struggled  with  dee£>erate  strength.     It  cried  j 
out   against  the  weary  years  ;   the  desolate  ; 
eruel  time  tliat  was  coming.     How  often  do  j 
we  recoil  thus  from  iht  time  that  is  coming. 
Why  do  we  not  remember  that  we  live  in 
eternitji  and  so,^be  patient  ? 

Some  such  thought  came  to  Leonard,  and 
helped  to  still  the  tumult*  And  Rosamond 
did  not  guesa  what  had  passed  during  tho!*e ; 
montentft  that  he  remaiiied  so  still,— sliadiugl 
his  face  with  hia  hand.  She  did  not  know  afi 
the  meaning  of  tho  uplifted  look  with  which 
h«  turned  to  her  agatm    And  he  only  said, 

"  Bosamond,  my  Rosamond  !  We  will 
have  courage.'*  Th^n  they  heard  the  children 
calling  them* 

«  1  will  not  go  back,  in  there,''  Rosamond 
flald  faintly.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  side- 
door  that  led  into  tho  corridor*  But  suddenly, 
•he  remembered— what  it  would  be  when  next 
ahe  saw  him,  and  she  ehrunk  back  with  a  low 
ery. 

Ho  hent  over  her*  He  folded  her  iu  hia 
arras.  As  a  mother  tliat  yearns  to  her 
child,  with  a  tendcrupss  f^s  pure,  a  sorrow  aa 
aacredj   Leonard  held  his  betrothed  closely- 


strained  to  his  heart     Again  he  aaid^  and 

with  a  kind  of  stern  resolve^Astohimetelf  :-^ 
"  We  will  havti  cotirage  1*' 
Then  he  let  her  go. 


Two  months  roore^  sud  Leonard, Rosa  was 
oti  his  way  to  In<Jia.  He  i>nly  waited  for  hia 
sister^s  marriage.  Then  he  went.  Thei'e  is 
httle  need  to  relate  the  history  of  those  two 
months.  For  Roaamoudthey  held  much  stri!^, 
struggle,  and  passionate  but  im potent  resist- 
ance. It  waa  Leonard  who  had  to  teach  her 
what  he,  alas  I  needed  all  his  strength  of  man- 
hood to  reoognisa  with  submission  ;  that  in 
patience  and  power  of  endurance  lay  their 
hope^  and  not  in  rebelliotis  strivinga  againat 
the  inevitable.  That  it  was  inevitabU  they 
both  felt,  Leonard  from  the  first,  and  Eosa^ 
mond  later :  thero  was  no  posaibility  of 
tainpai-ing  with  the  circumstances  l>efore 
them,  unless  by  a  dereliction  from  that 
straight  path  of  truth  and  honour  which  had 
ever  been  the  roadway  of  I/eonard's  life. 

So,  they  parted.  Parted,  knowing  in  how 
full,  and  deep,  and  wide  a  sense  of  partings 
Agnes,  married  to  her  sailorlover  "would  he 
wandering  about  the  world  for  years  to  com*, 
— that  link  of  possible  communication  was 
broken.  And  Mr,  Be  Hew  in  the  midst  of 
hia  bland  courtesy,  contrived  to  take  his 
measures  decisively  and  surely.  Very  soon 
after  tim  disclosure  of  what  he  called  **the 
tinily  eitraordinary  cireumstancea  of  the 
case,"  he  removed  his  household  to  an  e^state 
of  his  in  Corn  wall.  He  laid  down  no  stringeat 
rules,  he  impressed  no  stem  commands  ;  but 
with  the  quiet,  cruel,  cold  shrewdness  wliich 
ever  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  indomitnlde 
will,  he  ensure^l  the  absolute  and  entire 
cessation  of  all  intercourse  between  hii 
daughter  and  her  lover.  Rosamond,  high- 
spirited  and  resolute  as  she  was,  could  not 
combat  with  the  experienced  and  gontlenianly 
scheming  that  her  father  employed  when  he 
chose,  Leonard  was  almost  equally  at  fault:  for, 
though  he  knew  the  character  he  ha^l  to  cope 
with,  it  was  only  with  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge that  the  penetration  of  a  good  man  hM 
into  the  nature  of  a  worldly  and  designing  onfl. 

Mr.  Bellew  gained  credit  for  much  mag- 
nanimity in  perm  it  ting  Leonard  to  write  onoe, 
once  onljr,  before  ho  left  England.  The  1  tetter 
was  wntten,  but  it  never  reached  her. 
She  saw  that  the  ship  had  sailed  in  which  she 
knew  he  was  to  ga  She  even  heard  of  bis 
cmbarkatiott  from  poor  Agne^r/bridal  Agnes; 
torn  between  conflicting  joy  ant^  grief,  the 
union  with  her  lover,  and  the  parting  with 
her  brother. 

Af^er  that,  a  blank.  The  grave  itself,  it 
seemed,  could  not  bare  divided  them  more 
surely. 

In  the  fioli tilde  of  tho  wild  sea-shore,  with 
her  lit  lie  sisters  for  her  companions,  Rosa- 
mond learned  actiuaintance  with  the  face  ot 
her  sorrow.     There   the  q^uiet   capticity  t<> 
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endure, ^ewancl  wiiiteil  strong  upon  the  aihea 
of  the  f]«ry  etiii> Lions  wliich  bad  at  firat  speut 
her  strength.  Leon;ud  liad  aaid,  m  alaioflt 
the  last  worths  hb  vgice  had  bi>rue  to  her  : 

**  Have  Uij  fear.     We  can  bear  it/* 

Neverthelesa,  then?  ^-die  atsoisyiia  of  ex  qui- 
Biii!  imn — of  intiliible  wcarm*?ss  jind  des<*U* 
tioDf  when  the  face  of  t.'onsolatioa  vm&  blJ 
from  lier^  and  the  preaeuce  of  Peace  was  no 
lopger  with  iwr,  BeiiAuuA  of  doubt,  of  «elf- 
uplravdinga — wheu  jshe  could  fain  Have  called 
herself  tiaitreas  to  the  j(re;it  truth  of  her  life; 
aridf  ill  biUerud.-fs  and  Hcoru  locked  on  the 
Bubniisdiou  which  she  had  It^rjieti  so  hardly. 
Butoue  doubt  nev^reitnie  to  her — the  crueleat, 
the  ivorrit  jjang  wsia  spared.  Next  to  her 
trust  m  Heaven  was  her  faith  in  Leonard* 
Afif r  allj  she  who  loves  thuM,  i^  happy. 

Weanwliil^,  tliere  eam*^  laany  suitors  to 
Miifcj  liellcw^  and  even  wheu  lier  youthful 
radiance  h^d  £3.deJ^aa  it  did  fade  sooner  than 
it  ahotdd  have  dont?,  ui any  came.  And  her 
faihtr  chafed  wrath  fully  at  the  whimsical 
obfitioatjy  of  woman-naturt^f  but  nodded  hia 
head  wisely  the  whiie^  wying^  "la  time^ — oh, 
in  timt!  1" 

At  length,  one  fitraugc,  wonderful  day^ 
there  eaiue  to  Ho^iamond  a  letter.  Leo«4ird 
wrote,  openly  and  with  no  attempt  at  tlis* 
^uise  —  it  Wiifl  singular  that,  so  sent,  the 
leiter  ever  reach  eil  her.  But  it  came— ahe 
had  il^  thta  absolute^  tiuigible,  visible  thought 
from  him  to  her.  Only  a  lew  wurda — but 
there  could  be  no  more  to  JAOSiimond  than 
they  held  for  her.  He  said — ^'  Tell  Mr,  Bel- 
lew  J  liave  written.  I  do  not  aeek  to  de- 
ceive him,  as  you  know^  my  Boeamond.  Ent 
I  muat  write,  1  will  write*  Somethirtg  must 
go  from  me  that  your  eyes  will  look  on,  that 
your  heart  will  receive.  Soul  to  aoul  we  are 
together,  but  wJiile  wc  live  othervvlse  tlian 
in  the  sou  I,  we  crave  for  more,  and  the  hti- 
maoity  is  stirong  within  me,  and  cries  lou'lly.*' 
Little  more  than  tlna^^but  it  was  enoagh. 
It  Ut  her  Ufa  for  many,  many  months.  More- 
over, she  wrote  back  openly,  as  Ue  had  done, 
and  never  knew  that  &lr,i3ellcw,  grown  more 
cautious  and  acute,  for  hia  former  negligence, 
did  not  Buffer  the  letter  to  go.  More  than 
once  in  the  years  that  followed,  letters  were 
intercepted  by  the  watchfnl,  incxoi'able  old 
mmu  Itoeamond  ni*ver  knew — never  sus- 
pected. 

So  the  yeara  went  on.  The  two  little  drla 
grew  np,  and  one  after  the  other,  the  M&r 
iiater  eaw  them  leave  her.  Her  brother  was 
at  the  head  of  the  great  mercantile  hou^  of 
Bel  lew,  and  at  last  the  old  merchant  retired 
with  hia  eldest  daughter  to  mi  estate  he  bad 
lately  purchaisedj  and  which  he  hud  aettled 
on  Bosatnond.  There  the  old  man  lingered 
out  hia  remaining  days,  aud  there  he  died, 
nine  years  after  Leonard  Boss  haii  leltEngland 
for  India. 

Then  Boaamond  was  alone,  81  le  lived  a 
Tery  quiet,  solitary  life,  only  ditferent  from 
what  it  had  been  befoi-e  her  father'a  death, 


inaamnch  as  her  close  and  devoted  atten- 
tion to  him  being  remitted,  she  hail  more  time 
to  ffive  to  the  dmritie^  and  otlier  beantifid 
and  womanly  duties  with  which  her  life  w;ia 
lustrous.  The  Lady  of  the  Mauoi*  was  like  a 
good  ajigel  to  the  poor,  the  iji^norant^  and  the 
suifering  around  her.  The  ajipeartLnce  of  the 
Ull,  slender  figure,  with  ita  gentle,  gliding 
dignity  of  movement,  and  the  <lrooped  face, 
so  sweet  and  pale  and  thoughtful,  was  a  s\i*' 
nal  of  help  and  consolation  to  many  an  a^ddng 
heart  in  the  village  and  about  the  country 
where  ahe  lived, 

Thua  it  was  one  day  early  in  January,  such 
a  day  as  comes  sometimes  in  mid* winter  like 
a  thought  of  d  did  hood  to  an  old  man  ;  telling 
wondrous  tidings  of  the  far-away  spring  that 
ifl— though  we  see  it  not, — ^and  that  wdl 
surely  come  to  us  again.  It  wita  eveniii;^, 
and  the  sun  was  near  to  hia  setting  i  gre:it 
pvirple  clouds  hung  about  him,  and  frjig- 
menta  of  them,  aa  of  a  rent  robe,  were 
scattered  over  the  clear  sky.  The  wlile  bad* 
acape  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  amber  li^ht 
that  was  shed  across  it  from  the  weat ; 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  were 
traced,  intensely  blaek  against  the  golden  lio- 
risson,  wliile  groves  of  dark  and  heavy-foHaged 
firs  opposed  their  rounded  massea  of  sliadow 
to  the  lustrous  heaven,  fmd  would  not  draw 
in  any  of  the  radiance  with  which  the  world 
was  overflowing. 

Nestling  among  the  abrupt  hilk  and  wihl 
breaks  of  moorhkud,  lay  the  park  and  manor- , 
house  where  Eosamoud  Bel  lew  lived.  The 
I  greensward  sloped  to  a  broad  stream  thnt 
flowed  through  the  damain^  beyond -it  ruse 
womla,  purpling  in  the  distance.  Crowning  the 
hiJl,  nearer,  waa  a  grove  of  pines,  tall,  column- 
like,and  with  a^'  whushing"  music,  us  of  distant 
waves,  ever  mnrrauring  about  their  crasU. 
Great  trees  stood  grandly  about  the  park — 
benign  oak,  and  lofty  beech,  cedai-s,  with  a  mya- 
tery  m  their  low -spreading  branches,  and  th«tir 
eternal  depth  of  shade.  Joyous  with  nerial 
beauty  the  birches  looked,  grouped  on  a  fjlope 
near  the  grey  old  mansion,  hke  girla  wlio 
looked  but  wei-e  ashamed  to  run.  They  were 
divided  by  an  inviaible  fence  from  the  dainty 
garden  nndemeath  the  windows  of  the  iady's 
special  aitting-room.  Behind  these  birch ea 
the  radiance  of  the  aan^et  grew  and  faded 
every  evening  now,  and  Bosamond  always 
atood  at  her  window  to  watch  it* 

She  stood  there  now — a  tall,  grey-elad 
woman  ;  no  longer  young,  either  in  face,  in 
figure,  or  in  movement  j  but  frdr  still,  and 
gracious  to  behold,  with  a  look  winch  hail  in 
it  some  kinship  to  the  clear,  cold,  and  pure 
serenity  of  the  winter  evening.  So  she  aloo^i, 
her  hands  clasped  lightly  together,  sfiining 
wJiite  upon  the  dusky,  cloud-like  folds  of  her 
rcjbe,  watching  the  aunset,  and  thinking— 
th  inking — thiul:  ing. 

Not  fifty  tniles  from  that  quiet  English 
valley  flowa  the   sea,  and  Ita  wa.^^%  ViT?es^ 
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fitonnily  outaide  tbe  Imrbour  into  which  the 
tiiips  come.  111  any  in  a  daj,  from  every  mrt 
of  tlie  world,  briuj^iug  Uuiidreda  home.  Who 
»U;iU  say  that  it  ia  tk  mberable  world,  whea 
one  day  oin  hoUi  bo  much  of  hai^pioess  as 
those  simple  won  is  expresa — cmmn^  home  t    [ 

There  is  one  ship  jnst  coming  iii,  aod  the 
pusftngera  crowd  ou  the  afler-deek  ;  some 
alr«ttUy  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first 
sight  of  a  beloTed  f&miliar  fucB  on  the  shore  i 
some  lounging  cureless,  too  nsed  to  waoder- 
iiigs  to  Te*!  much  of  the  sacred  joy  of  return  j 
some  cunoualy  gazing  ahout  them,  new  to 
the  scene,  and  their  perceptions  keenly 
STOUied  to  everything  around*  But  one  or 
two  st^md  apart,  with  eyes  that  look  outward 
but  see  inwardly,  and  thoughts  that  lire 
trembling,  deep^  deep  down  underneath  the 
outside  nnripple<l  cnlm  uf  aspect — thoughts 
that  none  may  gueaa  at^  and  only  One  kuowa 
are  there. 

Tlte  erect  figure  of  a  man  stands  out  a  litUe 
aloof  from  the  rest.  He  U  watching  the  suu 
sink  helow  an  English  horizon — watching  the 
soft  clouds  hover  big  over  an  English  land- 
ecape.  His  dark  hair — you  may  «ec  silver 
streaki  in  it,  though  he  is  not  old— is  tossetl 
by  the  wind  about  his  brow— over  hiaface. 
He  loves  to  feel  it — to  recognise  the  old 
familiar  breath  on  his  clieek,  for  it  is  part  of 
the  home  he  had  lost  ao  long,  but  now  has 
found  again.  Ten  yeai's  he  has  been  a 
■tranger  in  a  strange  hmd,  but  now — he  is 
coming  home. 

You  who  have  never  left  it  never  know 
raptiue  like  the  Iieart^Ieap  to  those  wonl«. 
Your  ey«^  do  not  see  the  glorilied  beauty 
which  fujf  drink  in  with  every  common  sigii  t, 
so  long  unseen  till  now.  The  cries  of  th© 
■ailors  among  the  Hgging  of  the  many  ahips 
around — the  familiar  ehoute  on  shore — the 
clanging  of  bells,  the  simplesti  most  aecus- 
tomed  aounda,  come  on  his  eai-s  with  a 
very  anguish  of  remembrance.  He  had 
never  forgotten  them.  But  between  the 
two  verges  of  rem  ctn  bran  ce  and  oblivion 
dwells  the  actuality  which  is  beyond  and 
above  bi:ith,  in  which  there  is  no  degree — it 
w— eoniplete  and  full  and  satisfying. 

Our  traveller  stood  so  silent  that  a  fellow- 
passenger  addressed  him  twice  before  he 
heard.  But  then  he  turned  round,  neither 
vexed ly  nor  impatiently. 

**  Yea  J  it  is  a  lovely  evening  for  our  land- 
ing,** he  said,  smiling. 

"  May  I  ask,**  for  these  two  liad  been  com- 
paniontj  during  the  long  voyage,  and  one,  at 
leiiat,  was  much  interested  in  the  other,  "do 
you  go  direct  to  your  own  home  to-night  ?  " 
**  No.  I  have  no  abode  in  England-  It  is 
a  wide  home  that  I  am  coming  to>  But — ^it 
II  home." 

"Let  us  then  stay  ftt  the  same  inn  to- 
night." 

*^  Many  thanka  j  but  I  am  going  on  farther 
it  once.    I  start  immediately  on  landing." 
He  smiled  again, — a  courteous  genial  smile 


to  hii  companion ;  a  very  strange,  wistful,  balf- 
easer,  hall- restrain e<l  smile  to  himself.  In- 
voluntarily his  eyes  aeemtd  to  seek  the  sun- 
set again.  Glowing,  golden,  ambient,  sboud 
the  sky,  and  the  water  in  which  it  waa 
Deflected.  Far  away,  on  shore,  he  could  see 
woodi  and  lields  and  rising  hills*  F<frbaps 
even^  dhnly,  he  could  catch  the  clondy  outlint 
of  one  of  thoae  hilla  behind  which  ILosamond 
Bel  lew  w&%  even  then  watching  the  Wt  rays 
fadinjj  behind  the  birch-trees,  and  thlnkiiig^ 
thinking. 

And  per  hap  it  may  be  that  thought  can 
leap  to  thought  more  quickly — more  surely, 
than  glance  responds  to  glance,  or  word  to 
word.     Who  can  tell  ? 

But  thus  it  was  that  Leonard  Bon  i 
home. 


A  BEMEMBKANCE  OF  ATJTUMS. 

lfaTlli>i«  ilirw  the  sunny  tileridt* — 

8aTc  the  dioiviy  tnunming  of  the  h«er^ 

Rnund  I  he  rich  npc  pcuchet  tra  tli6  Willi  ; 
And  ifec  K>titti  wind  tighin^  in  I  he  irvv^ 

And  the  dead  kavc*  fuilling  aa  lUcj  fiill  : 
Wbilo  (be  ivmUpwB,  one  by  one,  arc  gathenn^ 

All  ioipiktieiil  to  be  on  the  vring, 
And  lo  wanfler  fmm  ui,  tee  king 

Their  belovfed  Sjiftftg ! 

Cloud  let!  riie  the  aiufu  lieaven*  ! 

Only  Tiporoui  wreflthi  ursnuwy  whiUi 

Nettle  iD  die  fn-y  hiirs  ru^i^cd  ude ; 
And  the  ^liieii  ynui^  iLre  bathed  in  light» 
Dying,  if  thi?y  tuuAt,  with  kingly  piide ; 
While  the  «wallottB  in  the  blue  ftir  wh«»liiig, 

Circle  now  «^  eager  flutteiiug  baadp 
R«ad]r  to  depart  aad  leave  u» 

Ftr  a  brigLiier  land  I 

But  «>  voice  ii  lolinditig  udivt 
Telling  of  a  glory  that  ha&  been; 

Uf  a  day  that  iml-d  all  too  faii^ 
See  afftC  tbrotigh  the  Une  tki^^  icnenft 

WlK?re  the  twallew^  ivjug  theu  way  at  la«|. 
And  our  heaHi  percboiicc  to  suUj  wandtfin^ 

Vainly  seeking  for  a  long-lo»t  day^ 

Wbdo  wo  watch  the  Far-oif  inaUowi, 

Flee  with  tbem  away  I 


A  PLAYER'S  BENISOH, 


Hard  by  the  CI  ink,  by  the  Bjtnkside,  near 
Winchester  House,  liiere  lived   m  the  firat 
yeari  of  the   seventeenth    century  &  kind* 
Learted   fttid  prosperoti*  I^ondon  pky-aotor^ 
named  Edwani  Alleyn.   He  Inherited  »  little 
property,  received  moro  with  Ida  "wife,  pro»* 
pered   as  to    his    inveatTuentai,  whether  in 
theatrical  property  or  land,  and  pivs pered 
also    in    his  ovvn    profeaaioa    of   an    a^tor, 
wherein  Hey  wood  the  poet  wrote  of  him,  ho 
wan 
Tbi!  attfibate  ofpKrlaa ;  being  a  man 
Wh&ui  wc  may  nLok  with  (doing  xio  wrong} 
Prolan ■  ftir  »kap»j  and  Iio«diu  ibr  a  tongue. 
So  conJd  be  t|>cak,  io  va^y.  | 

At  Dulwich  he  h  gtiD  to  he  aeen  in  picture^ 


PLAYER^S  BENTSON. 
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wiih  hifl  hand  on  the  beat  part  of  hitu, 
Ilia  faenii|  clothed  ja  a  sober  fur-trinimed 
gown,  aad  witli  a  grave  gooil-tempered  facej 
act  in  a  diah  of  frill ; —  every  one  knowu 
how,  in  tlie  old  SUakeepearian  dajs^  folk  a 
carried  tlirir  own  heads  abont  in  ample  ILuen 
disbca. 

Tlie  days  of  Edward  AUejn  were  the  day  a 
of  SbakefipeAre,  Furthermore,  we  are  now 
speaking  of  a  time  when  the  pariak  of  Edward 
AlUyn,  in  which  be  enjoyed  the  dij^nity  of 
the  churchwarden's  office,  was  the  narUli  of 
Mr.  Shakes pe^ure,  also  a  prc^peroua  play-actor 
anti  playwright  Fhdlip  Heusbw,  Bsquire, 
AUeyn^a  fath*»r-iji-law,  Edward  Alleyn,  Mr. 
Shiikcspt-ure,  Mr,  Edw.  Cull  Ins,  and  John 
Biirtiett,  were  the  only  persona  pnytngj  in 
thtit  part  of  London,  a  rate  ao  high  aa  st;x' 
pence  a-week  towardi  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
Ajid  neighbour  Shake*]Kfare  was  on  fri^nd]y 
terms  with  Alleyn*  Thei'e  is  a  love-letter 
from  Alleyn'a  wife,  Joan,  to  her  husbaud  in 
the  country*  This  huatMind  and  wife  lived 
thirty  y^ra  together,  and  aeem  to  have  cor- 
respuuiied  in  the  temper  of  true  lovers  to  the 
last.  There  ia  a  letter  from  Joaue  Alleyne, 
written  sane  yeara  Jifter  inarriagep  partly 
crujulrled  into  dust  with  age,  though  young 
and  frt  sh  with  pleasaut  wurda  and  gentle 
thoughts^,  in  which  Shi^keapeoJ^e  ia  mentioned 
MA  a  dropif^ier^in  upon  their  bouiehold. 

There  has  been  a  plaguo  in  London,  and 
the  [I layers  are  forced  to  stroll  througli  the 
proviticea.  **  My  entire  and  well- lie  loved 
Bwvetheart,  fetiLl  it  joys  me,  and  long,  I  pray 
Govl,  may  I  joy  to  hear  of  your  health  and 
welfare,  aa  of  ours.  Aliuighty  God  he 
thanked, my  own  self,  yourself  and  my  mother, 
and  whole  houae,  are  iiL  good  health ;  and 
about  Uij  the  sickness  doth  cease,  and  likely 
more  and  more,  by  God'a  hel|>,  to  cea^'ie.  .  .  . 
Fur  your  coroing  home  I  am  not  to  ad  viae 
yon  ;  neither  will  L  Uae  your  own  diiscre- 
tion.  Yet  I  long  and  am  very  deairoua  to 
aee  yon  ;  and  my  poor  and  simple  o[)iniun  is, 
if  it  shall  pleaae  you,  you  may  aafely  come 
home.  Here  it  none  now  aick  near  ns  ;  yet 
let  it  not  be  aa  I  will,  but  at  your  own  iJeat 
liking.  I  am  glad  to  bear  you  lake  delight 
in  hawking ;  and  though  you  have  worn 
your  apparel  to  raga,  the  beat  it,  you  know 
where  to  have  better ;  and  as  welcome  to 
me  shall  you  be  wtth  your  rags,  as  if  you 
were  in  cloth  of  gold  or  velvet.  Try^  and 
lee." 

Of  the  part  of  the  letter  in  which  Bhake- 
ipeare  is  mentioned,  some  parla  have  been 
loat  through  decay  ;  but  there  b  enough  left 
to  show  the  meaning,  **  About  a  week  ago 
there  came  &  youth,  who  said  he  waa  Mr. 
Erancia  Chaioner  [her  husband  was  then 
itayiog  with  &  hospitable  family  of  Cha- 
knera]  who  would  have  borrowed  ten  pounda 

^jual  in  money  of  our  time  to  fifty],  to  have 
nght  thinga  for  .  .  .  and  aaid  he  was  known 
unto  you,  and  Mr,  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe, 
who  came  .  .  .  said  he  knew  him  not^  only 


he  beard  of  him  that  Ke  was  a  rogue  .  ,  .  • 
so  he  wa«  glad  we  did  not  lend  him  tho 
money,  Ricbard  Jones  went  to  seek  and 
inquire  after  the  fellow,  and  aaid  he  had  lent 
him  a  horse.  I  fear  me  he  gulled  him, 
though  he  gulled  not  ua,'* 

And  there  were  new  plays  in  those  days 
worth  going  to  aee ;  first  nights  ^f  Le^u*,  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Othello ;  thougb 
Alleyn,  whose  interest  was  in  the  Rose,  on 
Bankhide,  and  the  Toitune,  nrobably  ner- 
formed  only  now  and  then  by  clxance  in  plays 
of  Sh  akespeai'e'a  writing.  Ho  played,  per- 
haps, the  Jjear  or  Rtjmeo  of  other  wntera  j 
for,  in  hia  theatneal  wartirobe,  we  find  that 
he  made  provision  forauchparta.  There  waa 
"  a  tcarht  cloak,  with  two  broad  gold  lacea, 
with  gold  button  a  of  the  aanie  down  the 
1  sides,  lor  Lear,"  There  was  alao  among  hia 
cluaka  **  a  purple  satin  welted  with  velvet 
I  and  silver  twist  ;  Eomeo^s/^  There  are  also 
upon  the  list  a  **  Harry  the  VI I L  gown, 
an  Ansel's  suit,  a  blue  damaak  coat  for  the 
Moor  in  Venice,  a  Black  Angel,  and  Friam't 
'hoae  in  Dido.'*  With  respect  to  the  black 
I  angel  we  may  femark,  that  aft-er  Alleyn  had 
I  shown  himaelf  a  pious  benefactor  to  hii 
I  country,  the  Puritans,  who  cannot  abid« 
play-acting,  add  that  hia  gi^eat  charity  of 
DulwLch  College  was  not  an  actor'a  deed,  hut 
the  deed  of  a  man  who  desired  to  atone  for 
t  he  crime  of  ha vj  n  g  bee  n  an  act  or.  One  n  igh t, 
they  aay,  and  Aubrey  repeats  the  story, 
j  Alleyn  waa  playing  a  demon*a  part  upon  the 
stage,  when  ne  saw  Satan  himself  upon  the 
acene,  and,  by  terror  and  remnrae  so  brought 
about,  waa  led  to  found  the  charitable  insti- 
tution, which  he  called  God's  Gift  ;  but  for 
which,  if  thia  account  be  true,  we  have  only 
to  thank  Beebebub,  The  story  is  an  idle 
one,  that  haa  been  told  of  other  men*  A  riother 
form  of  it  speaks  of  an  actor  who  phiyed 
Death,  and^  coming  off  the  alage,  was  shaken 
hands  with  by  the  king  of  teiTors,  who  had 
his  ovvn  geuume  dart  in  hia  bony  J^ngera. 
Tlie  story-,  as  regarda  Alleyn,  ia  said  to  have 
begun  wirh  the  fact  that  the  old  theatre,  the 
Rose,  cracked,  and  frightened  the  audience, 
while  a  devil  was  upon  the  at-ige  in  Mar- 
lowe's Faust  us,  of  which  play  Alleyn,  in  hid 
Faustua  jerkin  and  cloak,  wm  the  bera^ 
Our  purpose,  in  what  little  we  aay  here  of 
the  old  actor,  is  to  show  out  of  what  eplrit 
l>ulwich  College  really  was  produced,  and 
that,  play-actor  aa  he  was,  the  aainta  in  their 
own  conceit  would  do  well  if  they  could 
compass  ever  so  little  of  what  they  would  call 
hia  atate.  That  he  waa  in  a  very  good  aUtd 
we  cftn  honestly  aasure  them. 

He  wifl  kindly,  fpueroua,  and  just  i  never 
aBhamed  of  hia  vo<^tion,  humbly  ptoua— whick 
is  a  very  different  thing,  indetjd,  horn  Imitig 
vainglorious ly  pioua,  and  no  doubt  a  woite 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  some*  He  oame  by  hta 
money  honestly,  waa  frugal  and  yet  hospitable^ 
careful  and  yet  the  reverse  of  miserly.  The 
poor  player   Ln  trouble  ^tcAA  ^x  \k«^^  v» 
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"  iweet  Ned  Allt^yn^'*  and  he  had  it,  T&ke 
tliia  letter  for  example-  "Mr  Allen,  I  com- 
jneod  my  luve  and  humble  duty  lu  yon^  giv- 
ing you  thaubs  for  your  great  bounty  be- 
Htowed  upon  nie  tii  roy  sickiieaSj  when  1  w,'L« 
in  great  waut :  God  bless  you  for  it.  Sir,  thid 
it  i»  ^  1  am  to  go  beyond  the  seoja  with  Mr. 
Browne  and  the  company  ;  but  not  by  hU 
meaua,  for  be  is  put  to  half  a  ahaie  and  to 
itay  here,  for  they  are  all  agiiust  bii  guing : 
now,  good  air,  aji  you  bavts  ever  betu  my 
worthy  fj  ieiulj  so  help  me  now,  I  have  t\  suit 
of  eloihea  and  ft  cloak  at  pawn  for  thi-ee 
pounds,  aiisl  if  it  ahall  please  you  to  lend  me 
io  mufjb  to  release  them,  I  shall  be  bound  to 
pray  for  you  as  long  aa  I  live  ;  for  if  1  go 
over  luid  have  no  eluthts,  I  ahall  not  be 
estet^mfd  of,  and  by  Uods  hc4[i  the  fii'at 
mopey  that  I  get  I  will  send  it  over  unio 
you  j'^for  here  1  get  nothln^r,  so  that  I  leave  in 
grvat  poverty  here,  and  so  hitml^ly  take  my 
&&ve,  prayiug  to  God,  I  and  my  wife,  for 
your  heidth  and  Mi«tre^  AllenX  which  Ood 
continue*  Your  poor  friend  to  comtuand^ 
RjCHAKD  Jokes."  Many  prayed  for  Ned's 
health  and  Mustreaa  Allevne^i.  n«  wta  kind 
to  the  [loory  friendly  to  those  of  his  own  way 
of  life,  mereifid  to  liia  debtor.  Of  a  larig^e 
debt  from  a  theatre  bequeathed  tu  him  by  hia 
father-indaw  be  forgave  half,  anil  took  the 
rest  in  a  small  share  of  the  reeeipta  from  gal- 
lery admi«aioQS*  In  making  another  bond 
wtt!i  playei-i  he  ga?e  up  a  thous^md  pounds 
rather  than  drive  a  bargain  hardly.  He  gave, 
fmd  it  was  given  unto  him,  even  iu  tbia 
world.  Partly,  accident?  of  inheritance  en- 
riched him.  He  hnd  four  fathers  to  transmit 
their  aubatance — ^two  of  hi*  own,  and  two  of 
hia  wife  Joan'Sj  for  both  he  and  his  wife  in- 
herited originally  from  fathers  who  died 
early,  and  received  ani>9equent  inheritances 
from  new  fa  Lb  era  that  their  mothers  gave 
them.  With  his  wife  s  sec^md  father  Alley n 
had  a  buainesapartnerahip  ;  and  with  his  wife 
Joan,  hia  '*  good  sweet  heart  and  loving 
mouse ''  the  partnership  was  perfeet,  whiJe  to 
her  sister,  liesj?,  whom  lie  called  Do<li]K>ll,  be 
was  as  good  a  brother-in-law  as  wife's  aister 
might  wish.  Her  piirenta  he  called  father 
and  mother-  If  it  is  any  proof  of  goodness  to 
be  attached  warmly  to  home,  AUeyn  was 
one  of  the  best  men  in  England.  While  the 
pl&yhousea  are  shut  in  London,  because  of 
pla^ue^  and  he  is  strolling  with  Kb  company,  he 
writes  many  a  letter  in  this  strain  :  "  Sly  good 
pweet  mouse,  1  commend  me  heartily  to  you 
and  to  njy  father,  mother,  and  my  sister  I^ss, 
hoping  in  God,  though  the  sicknesa  be  round 
about  you,  yet  l>y  His  mercy  it  may  escape 
your  house.'*  Then  he  siiows  minutely  what 
precautious  should  be  taken,  and  goea  on  to 
say,  **I  have  seut  you  by  this  bearer  my 
white  waistcoat,  because  it  is  a  trouble  to  me 
to  can7  it.  Receive  it  with  this  letter,  and 
lay  it  up  for  me  till  I  corue.'^  He  adds  an 
account  of  where  he  is  going,  and  what  he  is 
doing,  and  having   auSserlbed  himself  her 


loving  husband,  breaks  out  afreah  iu  a 
script :  **  Mouse,  you  send  me  no  news  of  any- 
thing ;  you  should  send  of  your  d^jnit^tieal 
matters  aueh  things  &s  happen  at  home  ;  u 
how  your  diatillea  water  prov^  or  thia  or 
I  hat,  or  anything  what  yoa  wilL  And, 
Jug,  I  pray  you  let  my  orange  tawny  stock- 
ings of  woollen  be  dyed  a  very  good  hlack 
against  I  come  home,  to  wear  in  the  wijiLer. 
\  ou  Bent  me  not  word  of  my  gArdert,  \m% 
neiKt  time  you  wid  ;  but  rememt>er  this  ui 
any  caae,  that  all  that  bed  which  tfas  p;irsiey 
in  the  mouth  of  September^  you  aow  it  with 
Bpiuach,  for  then  is  the  time.  I  would  do  it 
myself,  but  we  shall  not  eome  horns  till 
Allhallowa-tide.  And  so,  sweet  mouse,  Je- 
well, and  brook  onr  long  journey  with 
jiatience*"  No  blusterer  ia  this  Tamtrlane 
when  be  lias  taken  off  hia  buakliia ;  vei^  happy 
is  this  Lear  iu  his  own  home  when  'h«  has 
put  away  hia  *' s<^r let  cloak  with  two  broad 
golil  laeea,  and  buttons  of  the  same.**  A 
patieut  friend,  kind  son,  fond  husband,  andi 
man  who,  since  hehitd  no  ehildreiio(hiso«!B, 
became  a  father  to  the  fat iier leas. 

For  it  is  hecau;se  he  was  childleaa  that  h$ 
made  provisions  out  of  hia  eatate  for  heJple» 
orphans  &nd  the  aged  poor.  I^  fouudiiif 
Dulwich  College  he  wronged  none  who  wert 
of  bis  own  name  and  blood  ;  indeed,  be  took 
the  utmost  possible  CAre  of  them  by  ordering 
that  the  chief  officers  and  emulumi:nU  at 
Dulwich  College  should  be  bestowed,  when 
possible,  ou  men  of  his  own  blood,  and  if  not 
that,  of  his  own  name.  Nothiog  was  forgotten 
in  his  will  that  should  have  been  remembered 
in  it.  Even  the  humble  rektive  who  mad©  a 
111 na way  match  with  one  of  his  college  chap- 
laina  (and  who,  upon  receipt  by  AUeyn  of  in- 
formation to  that  effect,  in  &  moat  tedio^ia  and 
scholarly  thesis  or  letter  from  her  hm^banj, 
was  no  Houbt  forgiven  without  loss  of  time)  < 
ia  lovingly  remembered.  AUeyn's  wife  Jowi  I 
shared  in  Ids  whole  design.  She  knew  wali 
that  Ked  was  not  the  man  to  leave  iier  psJb 
niless.  They  were  iu  a.^  sweet  accord  through- 
out their  whole  li^es  as  the  strings  of  Alleya'^i 
lute  when  he  was  making  his  beat  uielotlyi 
He  had  a  great  delight  in  music,  and  could 
play  on  lute,  cittern,  and  vioL  We  give, 
therefore,  to  her  as  to  him  credit  for  the  good 
deed  that  was  done.  They  were  humbly 
thankful  for  God's  gift  of  riches  aud  comfort 
to  themselves—they  had  no  descendants  to 
tranamit  them  to — and  would  found  with 
them,  thereftire,  what  they  piously  called 
God  a  Gift  College  for  the  Poor,  The  Dn^ 
wicb  estates  upon  which  It  waa  planted  ' 
AUeyn  received  from  a  thriftlesa  nobleman^ 
who  sold  them,  piece  by  piece,  for  ready 
money.  Full  valae  was  given  for  them.  The 
spend  thrift,  of  course,  complains  of  the  man 
who  takes  what  he  has  lost ;  but  he  Itaa  no 
solid  charge  to  make,  and  to  his  sneer  at  the 
college  and  its  founder*^  motives,  the  play- 
actor s  answer  ia,  "My  btart  in  that  action  jm 
best  known  to  God  that  gave  it  me.    II I 
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have  done  it  for  worldly  gl^ty  or  vain  osten- 
tation, Goci  knows,  and  will  reward  accord- 
ingly" I 

Before  w©  look  into  tlie  iiction  itself,  let  us 
say  tliat  after  thirty  yeara  of  liappy  marriage, ' 
Joan  iMleyn  died,  and  her  husband  endured  j 
but  a  few  months  of  ain<»le  life  before  agam 
aeeking-  tlie  blessings  of  tlie  maiTJed  state,  I 
He    luarried    Const ance»    daughter    of    Dr, ' 
IJonoe,  bj  whom  he  was  survived.    When  he ) 
marrieti  her,  the  Dulwich  Col!ege  waa  already  j 
in  exiateuce  ;  and  at  kis  death  he  made  for  her 
the  provision  promised  in  her  behalf  to  herf 
father— a  hequeat  of  fiHeea  hundred  pounds,  ] 
which  ia  equivalent  in  value  to  seven  or  ei^ht  I 
thousand  m  the  money  of  the  present  day* ! 
It  haa  been  said,  that  m  Aileyn'a  laat  days  lie 
gave  way  to  false  eentiment  by  becomtnj^  one 
of  the  j>oor  broth  era  on  hia  own  foundation, 
wearing  the  uniform  and  eating  the  allow- ! 
ances    provided.    That    is    a    mistake.    He ' 
dineil  with   the  poor  brothera  aa  a  loving  i 
friend,  od  hoUdaya  and  Kpeeml  daya  ;  but  'he 
retained  until  his  death,  at  alx>ut  the  age  of 
sixty,  hia  own  natural   po^rtJoa  Id  society. 
As  for  the  poor  brother's  gown,  he  was  so  far 
from  affecting  it|  that  we  find  among  his  List 
recorded  personal  expensea  very  handsome 
clothe* — »  beaver  hat  (talTefca  lining  in  the 
head)^  a  eatiu  embroidered  hat-band,  orange^ 
tawny  silk  for  a  night-cap^  and  aUk  stocklogs 
of  many  colours,  "  which  hath  been  knit  for ' 
me,  roi^e  cobnred,  popinjay,  as!i-eojoured,  de-  j 
©oy  and  sea- water  green/*     Could  a  man  be  a  ' 
recluse  in  popinjay  silk  stockings  1  \ 

Allejn  was  nothing  of  the  sort  ;  nor  was  | 
there  jitiy  monastic  meanmg  in  his  rule,  that 
all  officci-a  and  pftor  brothers  and  aistera  in 
his  college  should  be  single  r>eople.      The' 
rule  did  not  ejciat  at  first,  and  was  not  contra*  ' 
rened    when    hi«   most    eloquent    chaplain! 
married  the  seiwing-maid.     Afterwards,  we ' 
may  sny,  if  we  please,  that  Alleyn,  wbldog  to  I 
comfort  those  who  needed  solace,  looked  upon  I 
the  single  state  aa  the  moat  pitiable,  and  I 
thouglit  that  any  one  who  married  ceased  to  | 
be  au  object  of  compassion*    But  no  doubt  ^ 
the  truth  is,  that  he  connected  in  his  mind  I 
Bxurriage  and  mult) plication.     Having  nar- 1 
rowly  adjusted  his  measure  of  help  to  the 
means  of  heltnng,  he  foresaw  confusion  and 
uncertainty   that  would    arise    out    of  the 
doubling  and    trebling    of   mouths  by  the 
growth   of  lamilien  withm  the  college  pre- 
cincts, and  considered  that  the  staViility  and 
even  working  of  his  iustitution  would  be  best 
secured,  if  the  comfort  of  it  were  confined  to 
KUigle    people.     He    feared,    and    provided 
formally  against,  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  property  with  which  hia  college  was  en- 
dowed.    How  much    it  would    increase    in 
value,  he  did  not    foresee,  nor  do  we  yet 
kjiow   clearly.     His  direct  endowment  was 
an  income  of  eight  hundred— ^Dr  at  the  present 
value  of  the  TEoneVj  four  thousand — pounds 
^year.    The  produce  has  now  risen  to  ten 
thousiUiilf  but  it  ia  supposed  that  the  value  ia 


more  nearly  twenty  thousand  ;  careless 
management  of  the  cstiitcs,  us  happens  at 
the  Charterhousej  causing  a  great  depreci- 
ation in  tfie  income  yielrled,  as  eompareil  witb 
that  which  ought  to  he  ol)tiuncd. 

Ten  thou  sand  a-yeatt  however,  is  a  noble 
revenue.  What  ia  being  done  with  it  ?  Liet 
us  first  state  simpljr  what  A I  ley  n  intt^nded  to 
have  done.  He  wished ,  in  the  first  place,  to 
help  the  poor  orphans,  and,  in  the  next  pUce, 
to  help  the  aged  poor,  of  hjs  own  parishes  ; 
CQusidering  a^i  sucn  Saint  Botolph'a,  Bishopa- 

fate  (in  which  he  was  bom),  Saint  Luke^s, 
inslairy,  and  Saint  SnvtourH  SoulhwaTk;in 
which  be  fallowed,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, his  calling  as  a  player,  and  in  which  he 
ma<ie  his  fortune;  lastly,  Camber  well,  in 
which  he  died.  From  these  four  paiiihes  ho 
wished  to  havp  in  hia  college  always  twelve 
boys,  either  orphans  or  the  sons  of  parents 
utterly  unable  to  bring  them  up,  as  \>eing 
themselves  weekly  recipients  of  pariah  alms, 
If  such  children  were  not  found  in  the  four 
parishes  named,  they  were  to  lie  sought  else- 
where. With  the  same  proviso,  there  were 
to  be  chosen  from  these  parishes  aii  honest 
iDcn  and  six  honest  women,  who  were  past 
the  age  for  work^  and  remamed  destitute. 
These  persons  were  to  lie  lodged  and  fed 
within  the  college  walls,  the  boys  tau;>ht,  the 
poor  brothers  and  sisters  cherished  in  their 
last  days  of  mfirmity  and  sickness*  The  pro- 
vision made  for  education  of  the  boy  a  would 
Biifilce  also,  and  was  ordered  to  be  used  for 
the  instruction  of  seventy-two  other  children 
who  might  repair  to  the  school,  paying  a 
small  feu  towartls  the  cost  of  rods,  pajier,  and 
candles.  Moreover,  there  were  to  ue,as  part 
of  the  plan,  almshouaes  in  Loudon  for  the 
solace  of  some  thirty  poor  people^  from  the 
number  of  whom  poor  brothera  and  li^isters 
were  to  be  taken  as  vacancies  aroae.  The 
college  was  to  be  managed  by  a  master,  with 
geuei-al  oversight  *  a  wanlen,  with  care  over 
the  accounts;  four  fellows,  nainely,  two 
preachers,  a  schoolmaster,  and  an  usher. 
These,  with  the  six  poor  brorhers,  six  poor 
aiflterSj  and  twelve  poor  scholars,  were,  by 
charter  and  by  statute,  appointed  members  of 
the  college. 

In  his  statutes  Alley  o  added  six  ch  aunt  era, 
or  junior  fellows,  who  should  be,  two  of  them 
music  masters,  and  the  other  four  *^  men  of 
handicraft  trades,  viz.,  tailors,  glovers,  em- 
broiderers, shoemakers,  or  euch  like,  and  able 
to  siug."  These  peraons  were  to  exercise 
their  trades  for  the  good  of  the  college,  imd 
"  alflo  every  day,  in  the  afternoon,  teach  wl 
inatruct,  ia  their  several  manufactures,  such 
and  so  many  of  the  poor  scholars  aa  shall  be 
found  unfit  for  the  university  f'  it  being 
Alleyn*s  order  that  thc^e  of  his  orphim  boys 
who  showed  good  porta  should  be  mainlained 
at  one  of  the  universities,  and  heli^ed  to 
attain  a  lilteral  education  and  calling  ;  to 
which  end  it  was  provided,  that  at  any  rate 
an  vaeaiicies  in  thla  mat^  WMra."tii>^ft  -^wi^ 
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eonnected  with  the  Dalwicli  College  itself 
ahouUl  be  filledj  whenever  poasible,  with 
persona  who  ha<l  in  auch  maoner  risen 
through  the  school  The  bov3  who  showed 
00  Bpecial  aptitude  for  hook-learaiDg  were  to 
^  taught  tliose  trad<fs  for  which  Ihej  Beemtfd 
^fnost  fit,  and  put  out  &a  apprentice^  the 
college  piiying  the  apprentice-fL»eB, 

Stringent  reguUtions  w^re  made  to  prevent 
'trait e  of  fuoda  or  neglect  of  duty  by  non- 
residence  or  otherwise,  on  the  |Mirt  of  officials 
at  Dulwich  ;  ami  a  check  was  put  upon  tlietu 
by  the  nomination  of  the  chuvcliwai^dena  of 
AJleyn*fi  three  pariihes  in  London,  aa  sis 
ftssifttanta,  who  were  to  be  present  at  the 
half-yearly  audita,  take  part  in  elections,  and 
eo  act  aa  to  be  generally  a  hindrance  to  the 
growth  of  any  interoftl  fibusea.  Over  the 
whole  niachinery  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  to  watchj  in  the  capacity  of 
visitor. 

Now,  the  charity  has  been  no  managed  as 
to  give  the  six  asalstanta  oonst&nt  trouble, 
and  to  bring  frequently  the  admonitions  and 
instructions  of  archbishops  into  play,  Finst^ 
there  was  an  objection  to  spend  any  money 
at  all  outside  the  coUe^^e  bounds  ;  there  wa$ 
no  getting  the  ahua-housea  until  the  assists 
ants  wout  to  law  about  them.  At  present 
they  exist  only  as  miserabK  damp  hove  J  is  in 
Lamb  Alley,  Sun  Street,  Bishopsgate*  Then 
the  six  chaunlers  to  teach  music  and  ti  ades 
were  declared  against ;  and,  aUhough  Alleyn 
in  hia  stivtutes  distinctly  and  formally  ex- 
cludes thetn  from  the  number  of  the  thirty 
memb<^ra  of  the  collfge,  a  judicial  decision 
was  obtained — as  jiidjges  now  say,  a  reversible 
one, — to  the  effect  that  they  were  illegally 
added  to  the  number  of  the  members 
authorised  by  charter,  and  eouM  not  therefore 
exist*  Therefore,  they  never  have  existed, 
attd  the  share  of  the  funds  given  to  them  by 
the  founder  has  BOt  l*een  put  into  **the 
common  cheat"  prbvided  for  the  case  of 
aurpluSf  but  anmmily  put  into  their  own 
pocKeta  by  the  master,  warden  and 
fellows,  while  a  small  proportion  baa  gone 
also  to  the  wasteful  inci^ase  of  the  pensions 
of  the  twelve  poor  brothers  and  sisters* 
Every  year  the  entire  surplus  is  in  this  way 
eaten  up.  The  master  lias  grown  out  of 
somfortable  rooms  and  decent  means  into  a 
handsome  house  and  undue  income ;  the 
old  wocesa  has  gone  on,  in  fact ;  the  charity 
has  Wcome  a  warm  nest  for  its  managers  anil 
very  little  else.  The  teachers  of  trades  having 
been  got  rid  of,  the  boys  have  not  been  taught 
trailes,  nor  have  tlie  teachers  given  instruc- 
tion to  eighty  ;  they  have,  while  drawing 
increased  income  for  llieir  services,  been 
abidinij  in  a  very  slovt-idy  way  by  the  twelve 
boys  of  the  foundation,  who  Lave  been  very 
ill-taught,  and  of  which  sehlonj  or  never  one 
has  gone  to  any  university.  Leases  have 
bean  t;  ran  ted  foolishly,  and  careful  audits 
shbrked. 

When  the  assistants  became  Urm  in  insist^ 


ing'  on  strict  audits  and  exact  corn  pi  i 
with  the  statutes,  an  attempt  was  mad©  to 
throw  them  after  the  chauntcra,  but  tbe  law 
1  orris  not  only  nil  deci^led  that  the  as^tsnli 
held  their  powers  nnder  the  statnte  h-ptly, 
but  most  of  them  als^  hinted  that  Lnnl  Ring 
was  wrong  in  having  deeiiied  the  provision  m 
to  six  chauntera  or  junior  fellows  to  be  void, 
"  Afi  to  that  distinction  between  the  jnujor 
fellows  and  assistants,"  said  LoitJ  Campbell, 
"  if  it  now  arose  for  the  first  tim^  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  my  notioa  of  it  wonld 
be,  or  whether  I  should  not  say  they  wei"«  both 
in  the  same  category,"  And  Mr.  Justl<?e  P/itte- 
son  said,  and  went  some  way  to  ibow  that, 
"  if  this  was  res  integra,  it  would  i^ipear  to 
him  to  be  extremely  questionable  i»htlher 

the  six  chauntera,  as  they  are  oaT    '   ' * 

stand  on  the  same  footing  antl  ba^ 
same  rights  as  the  six  assistants.**  .._l 

say  no  more  of  the  ditya  of  abasf  i3id 
Chancery  litigation  upon  which  AlleyB*a 
College  of  God's  Gift  hjia  fallen.  The  afcme 
is  too  well  acknowledged  to  need  inqitirr; 
what  has  now  to  be  urged  most  eiuphaUcifcilf 
is  a  proper  and  sufficient  remedy*  The  chsritf 
commissi  oners  have  had  two  echemfti  is 
mind,  and  there  is  one  now  before  t>arliamdit 
that  we  think  open  to  grave  ohjectiun. 

For  it  is  proposed  almost  to  set  aaide  tin 
charitable  purpose  of  the  institution,  and  lo 
make  AUeyn  the  founder  of  an  endowed 
boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen  of  tht 
upper  and  middle  classes,  iiiei^  is  an  opiniot 
rather  prevalent,  that  endowments  beoomt 
wealthy  like  this  of  Dulwich,  which  ought  to 
be  and  when  well  managed,  is  expected  to  be, 
worth  twenty  thousand *poundB  a-year,  aw 
too  much  for  the  needs  of  the  jxwr,  and  hi4 
best  go  as  precious  p^ifts  in  aid  of  first-daw 
iichohirship  among  the  sons  of  geutlemm. 
Therefore,  at  Dulwich,  the  poor  brotliers  ami 
sisters  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  backi^round, 
the  twelve  orphans  transformed  into  twenty- 
four  foundation  boys,  are  to  be  sunk  to  the 
basement  in  a  lower  school,  and  taui^ht  onlf 
a  fow  rudiment^aj  while  into  the  foregionn!  \^ 
brought  another  Charter  House  Sthinin 
another  W^^atminster  or  Winchester*  T3iy 
chiefs  of  the  college  are  to  have  great  salnrtra, 
a  thousand  and  more  is  to  go  to  one,  eight 
hundred  and  more  to  another,  live  hundred 
to  another  \  there  are  to  be  masters  well 
paid,  who  liave  also  boarders'  fees  liud  otfier 
perquisites* 

^ow,  of  all  this  plan  we  can  only  say,  thai 
inasmuch  as  it  is  worse  tlian  Alleyu's^  we 
not  see  why  it  should  be  preferred  to 
attempt  to  preserve  the  spirit,  while  avoidi 
bondage  to  tlie  letter  of  the  fuunder's  wisT 
There  are  a  great  many  absurc^jy  devi 
charities,  of  which  the  fun  da  must  be  diverl 
to  new  uses  before  they  can  be  made  of 
vice  to  society,  but  that  is  not  true  of  thi 
design  of  Edward  Alleyn,  Tliough  there  are 
plenty  of  workhouses  in  the  land,  its  t^ins- 
tian  character  wUl  acarcely  be  the  wor^e  for 
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a  ftsw  uooks  ill  whicli  tlieie  is  ni  chance  of 
ubijiolute  *olaee  in  his  last  <lays,  to  the  worn- 
011 1  i»«upei*  who  haa  starved  iti  honesty 
thrciugh  U-e  njAtiir©  years  of  life.  And  Ihoiigh 
there  are — not  plerity  of — schoob  in  which 
oqihiin  bovs  may  learn  to  add  two  and  two^ 
there  iii  a'  real  use  in  the  charity  whicli  pro- 
vide* plac!e«  of  education  that  will  discover 
lurking  power%  develop  and  foatcr  tliem, 
giving  a  strong  help  up  to  the  lowly  orphim 
who  deserves  Aiid  ueeda  it^  and  diistnhtiting 
hlis  leas  able  com  p»n ions  in  trades  liy  which 
they  can  icarn  to  feed  themselves.  We  think 
the  country  would  be  better  served  by  tliua 
giving  help  to  the  neecjy  after  AUeyn*s  way* 
than  by  giving  money  to  the  rich  iicconling 
to  a  main  part  of  the  echeme  of  the  Charity 
Co nimiesi oners.  A  wise  development  of  the 
JinE-hearted  actor's  plan  according  to  the 
resources  now  at  the  diapoaal  of  his  represen- 
tatives, and  the  existing:  w suits  and  fL^eliogs 
of  dociety,  would  lead  to  a  proposition  tiirter- 
ijicj  in  many  respects  from  that  whicli  is  now 
asking  for  the  public  Appro  but  ion;  For  such 
a  tlevelopmcnt  we  look  with  conhdetjce,  and 
trust  that  it  will  not  exclude  the  conaidem- 
tioo  of  ;i  claim  to  which  Alleyn  himself  never 
in  ail  his  life  was  deaf;  the  plea  fur  a  little 
cordiLd  help  preferred  by  ntctnhers  of  his 
own  iintfession.  Who  else  would  be  so  ready 
as  Nt'd  Alieyn  to  stretch  oat  a  hand  to 
brethren  in  distress  1  His  miud  nmde  easy 
about  means  of  helpiug  by  a  forest j^ht  of  the 
ificrease  of  his  funds,  what  could  he  have 
liked  betttrr  than  to  feel  that  when  his  pro- 
fession became  large,  and  the  profits  of  many 
an  ftbicj  noble  meml>er  of  it  sometimes  most 
pivcarious,  he  should  become  the  helper  of 
hiA  btoiher*a  child  iu  generation  after  genera- 
tion, and  a  friend  to  those  of  hm  own  cttlUiig 
not  in  life  only,  but  down  to  the  remotest 
day? 


POST  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  firm  that  I  am  connected  with  does 
not  lielieve  in  Letters  :  their  faith  is  in  per- 
sonal interviews.  They  do  not  writ©  about 
bu  Bin  ess :  they  transact  it.  The  eon  sequence 
iSj  til  at  I  am  always  at  sea ;  I  am  always 
going  between  Austinfnars  and  Australia. 
Not  being  lirought  up  to  the  sea,  it  cannot 
he  expected  tliat  I  should  like  this. 

I  am  not  a  scientifiG  man.  I  have  never 
even  lieea  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 
But,  not  haviDg  anything  particular  to  do 
at  sea  hesidas  to  be  sick,  I  Indulge  in 
attempts  in  invent  methods  of  facilitating 
the  deliv**ry  of  persons  and  letters  between 
St.  !MartinVle-Grand,  Loudon,  and  Broad 
Stre«it,  MeU:fOurne,  in  spite  of  the  chaplain 
of  the  clipper  Presto,  in  which  I  have  just 
arrived  ;  who  considers  that  it  is  an  impiety 
to  be  interlerin^  with  Nature's  geography. 
He  says  that  Oie  world  was  made  i^ounil, 
and  thftt  we  ought  to  go  round  it  in 
the  regular  manner,  when  we  want  to  go  froni 


I  one  place  to  another.  But  I  take  the  com- 
mercial gronnii  ;  and,  —  observing  that  a 
general  re -arrangement  of  the  worhl  seems 
going  on  :  that  the  Nicar  ago  an  Canal  is  being 
nia<le  a  short  cut  across  Anieiica^  and  the 
Suez  CiuiEiI  is  to  give  the  go-by  to  the  Cwpe  of 
GrousJ  Hojx; — I  don't  see  why  I  should  not 
have  my  scheme  for  getting  to  Australia. 

It  may  startle  at  tirst— 1  admit  that  it  is 
bold — but  the  late  Mr,  George  Stephenson 
remarked  hf  fore  a  parliamentary  comnutteej 
that  the  making  a  railway  to  the  niuon  waa 
merely  a  question  of  expense  ]  and  Australia 
is  not  the  inoon.  On  tiie  contrary,  Australia 
is  the  anti  poiles.  That  very  phrase  suggests  my 
ache  me.  In  stead  of  going  r  on  nd  to  Austi-alia, 
why  not  go  down  to  Australia  ?  An  Artesian 
well  is  merely  a  matter  of  coat.  If  it  costs  so 
much  to  make  an  Artesian  well  two  ndles 
deepj  of  courae  it  can  only  cost  so  much  more 
to  go  on  makinjT  it  right  ihi^ough  t!ie  eailh,  I 
don't  me:*n  to  say  thsit  if  you  bored  straight 
down,  you  would  come  out  prociavly  at  Mel- 
bourne ;  but  3'on  could  tunnelin  that  direc- 
tion You  could  worm  your  way  down.  It 
would  take  lime  and  money ;  but  I  suppose 
the  Appian  Way  took  time  an^l  money,  and 
M.  de  Montalemliert  suggests  that  we  are 
very  like  the  Eomans.  We  should  more  than 
justify  the  comparison^  if  we  could  drop  our 
letters  and  newspapei^  down  a  tni>e  to 
Australia,  To  me,  i»erdoixally,  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  be  let  down  in  that  way ; 
for  our  firm  J  in  establishing  brauclies  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  wiU  have  personal 
interviews  ;  and  I  am  the  only  man^  they  tell 
me,  that  they  can  trust* 

Something  must  be  done.  The  more  the 
colonies  d  eve  lope  themselves,  the  harder  it  Is 
to  get  at  them.  Our  firm  says,  thiit  it  is  idl  tke 
fault  of  the  Lonls  of  the  Treasury,  My  Lorda 
cannot,  naturally,  ba  exijeeled  to  take  much 
interest  in  commercial  questions.  But,  if  the 
principle,  suggested  by  the  cljoplain  of  the 
Prealo,  tliat  }'ou  should  be  made  to  go  round 
the  earth,  be  a  Conservative  principle,  it  is  a 
Liberal  principle,  I  should  think,  that  you  may 
go  across  the  earthy  and  that  is  what  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  a  Liberal  government 
strictly  for  hub  They  will  make  you  take  the 
longest  way,  and  resort  to  the  slowest  means 
of  taking  the  longest  way,  Cousequently,  our 
firm  is  not  very  succesaful  with  the  branches 
at  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Our  firm — and 
the  fact  is  true  also  of  the  whole  trade  of 
England— exports  more  goods  to  Australia 
tliau  to  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  the 
United  States  excepted.  Australia  is  deemed 
the  beat  market  we  now  have  in  the  world* 
Our  firm — and  that  is  also  true  of  the 
Bank  of  England — has  been  saved  from  a 
commercial  crisis  this  past  y*?ar  s  winter  by 
the  gold  J  and  others  have  bi^iught  home 
from  the  Diggmga,  Our  firm  has  lost,  in 
the  interest  on  money  floated  round  the 
world,  in  compliance  with  the  views  of 
my  Lords,  a  sum  whick  'W<i^\4  ^xtiiKAa  \^A 
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Senior  partner  to  retire,  comfortHbly,  The 
total  sum  lost  iu  ititere^t  by  the  entire  com* 
merutal  couimuiiity  wouUl  lu&ke  my  Lube.  I 
huve  en  ku  lilted  ii  cute  fully  at  per  verticrj 
mile-     Well,  tlteii,  I  say  Bomethin^  ought  to 

When  I  firtt  begau  to  go  to  Australia, 
ill  eighteen  Imiitlreti  and  tlfty-two,  it  was 
ttot  an  bad,  You  could  go  by  acrew-shipB, 
viA  the  Cape.  Tu  be  8ure,  they  nil  biuke 
down,  or  went  ashore,  or  never  got  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  our  linn  told  the  aiUboritied  that 
they  would  bri^ak  down,  or  go  aahure,  and 
never  get  there*  But  it  wa^  nn  i?xpenment 
and  it  showed  attentioti  oii  the  part  of  the 
Xiorda  of  the  Treasury,  You  could  iilso  go— 
and  that  was  the  way  our  fii'in  sent  ntv — by  the 
PeniDsular  and  Oriental  Compftny'a  roiit^i. 
It  was  zlg*zag,  wliicti  is  nearly  il^  bml  aa 
all  round  about ;  but  it  w^as  faal.  You  rufihed 
to  Maj^eitleB,  and  cjiught  a  boat  t litre.  You 
niahed  acro!^  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  eriught 
a  boat  there.  You  got  to  Point  ile  Galle,  and 
caught  a  boat  Ihere  ;  anil,  if  you  were  lucky 
iu  bitting  the  boars^  you  got  to  iilellwurne  in 
about  sevtsn  weeks  after  leavinij  lx>niloij. 
The  boats  between  Point  de  Galte  and  Mel- 
bourne were  notliing  lo  Hj^eak  of-  Tht^y  were 
little,  and  ovt^rcrowded,  and  diriy^  imd  slow  ; 
buty  then,  it  was  on!y  a  colony  ihat  you  were 
going  to,  and  the  Fcninaular  itnd  Oriental 
Coiupany,  having  takeu  the  conttaet  nt  a  low 
rate  in  order  to  keep  rivala  out  of  theit 
waters,  were  not  likely  to  ruin  their  ahare- 
holders.  But  what  happ«ne<l  I  When  the 
war  broke  out,  our  (inn  sdd  to  me,  "We 
irniflt  niake  new  arrangements  with  our 
branch  at  Sydueyj  you.  must  he  oif  there 
to-nigUt/* 

I  went  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  and  asked  about  the  bertha  from 
Point  de  Galle,  "  Drojiped  that  serviee,"  s^iid 
the  clerk.  No  boat  from  Point  de  Guile  I  Ti  te 
fact  is,  the  Perunsuha-  and  Orientjd  had  givon 
up  several  of  their  boats  to  the  Governmetit 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  the  Crirnea ; 
and  they  had  convinced  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury tiiat  the  Point  de  Gaile  screws  mn^t  atop 
running,  Just  then,  our  firm  was  doing  a 
tremeudoufl  bnalncss  with  Australia  ;  yet  my 
Lortls  managed  to  keep  up  steam  postal  Bei> 
vice  to  Iiidia^  Erazih  Spain,  West  Indies  ; 
places  that  did  not  take  one-sixth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  that  were  poudog  into 
Australia :  but  they  left  Australia  nejuly 
destitute.  Our  firm  and  several  other  firms 
remonstrated,  but  my  Lords  had  made  up  their 
jninda ;  imd^  during  the  seventeen  months  that 
have  elai>fiyd  since  the  Peninsnlarand  Unental 
got  ofl"  their  Point  d^  Galle  contract,  I  and 
ythei-^  have  had  to  go  round  the  world,  and 
to  go  in  sailing  ahipij.  Capital  clippers,  the 
Liverpool  clippers,  but  they  take  eighty  to  one 
hundred  days  iu  going,  and  not  very  much 
less  in  coming.  Now,  why^  as  a  colony  in* 
creases,  should  you  dimtniah  the  facilities  of 
getting  to  it^  the  war  notwithstanding?    I 


would  be  much  obliged  if  my  X^ihIs  wmilij 
answer  that^ 

But  my  Lords  are  going  to  do  Pometbia|, 
now  that  there  is  Peace-    They  havt?  issued  % 
minute,  in  which  they  are  good  enoiii;li  to 
tell    us    commercial    men^    that    there  tre 
three  ways  of  getting  to  AuatniUa  ,  viA  tbi 
Cape  ',  via  Suez ;  and  vi4  Panama  ;  aiKl^with 
great  modesty,  declining  to  prt>in>tjnce  ss) 
opinion  of  their  own,  ai  to  which  h   heat-   I 
they  jLsk  the  kix  Australian  ocrlontes  Ut  aiu> 
sider     and    agree    which*    rouxe    ah^tll    b 
adopted.   Tijey  invite  steam  ship  cumi  ^ikj  ie«  to 
tender  fur  all  the  routes.     Thi^  is  no  dotiht 
btlieved  to  be  very  energi-tic  \  but,  all  the 
while  that  the  six  colonie^i  nre  wraagUng — ^ 
they  are  sure  to  do — I  shall  still  hafft  to  go 
by  the  clippers  ;  for  it  will  be  at  lea«t  i  year 
before  anything  can  be  settled,     OttT  trm 
says,  "Put    on    the  Point   de  Galle  busts 
s^ain."    But  the  Lords  of  the  Tieasary  ars 
not  going  to  prrjudge  the  que^tiroit  in  that 
way,     Other  tirms  say,  that   if  the   Oflictal 
Hydrographer  (a  peiaon  w^ho  would  tmh^ 
puzzle  you  iu  an  argument,  I  should  thiaki 
be  set  to  calculate,  he  would  very  soon  finj 
out  whicli  is  the  shortest  route — commea*isl 
men  gr?neraUy  reganling  the  shortcut  ix^ute 
as  the  best  route.    They  say,  that  if  you  tiraw 
a  line  from  Lond«>n  to  Meibonrne  it  will  goby 
Dover,  Paris,  Mar.-ieiUejj,  Suejs,  the  Clia^^ 
Islands,  acL-oSf  the  Indian  Ocean,  right  iaio 
Broad  Street,  Melbourne ;    that    there    ars 
railways,  St eamersi  and  caravans  intfi  Suex: 
and  that  all  that  has  to  be  done  U  to  nut 
ten-knot  steamers  on  between  Suez  and  Mitl- 
bourne.    This  woukl  land    letters  between 
Jjondon  and    Melbourne  in  forty- four   d*yi. 
But  my  Lords  say^  that  althouglL  this  is  ver^ 
tiiie,the  form  must  be  gone  thiof (gh  *if  wait- 
ing a  year  or   so  until    the  colonies   L&vt 
fought  oat  the  battle  of  routes. 

I  ^ay — Make  the  tuVte  ;  or,  if  you  wilt  not 
go  to  that  expense,  cut  as  sti^alght  acn>ds  the 
globe  as  you  can  ;  and,  for  mercy^s  &:%k^^  get 
the  circumnavigjiting  discussion  otit  of  Lh« 
Circumlocution  OiHce  as  faat  as  possible. 

FUKTHER  TRAVELS  IK  SEARCH  OF 
BEblF* 
1  HAD  been  recounting  my  want  of  aucooi 
in  puiisuit  of  beef  in  Paris,  and  my  d^pler- 
able  bi-eak-down  at  His  Lonbhip^n  Li^lef 
thej'e,*  to  my  friend  Lobb ;  (informing  him, 
also,  in*  jus  lice  to  the  original  est|j5liahmen* 
in  Olieapside,  L<indon,  that  it  is  now  t«- 
vived,  and  in  full  cut  of  some  three  thotK 
aand  dinners  per  week)  ;  and  he,  a  renowned 
beefeater,  as  well  as  an  able  tiuancier, appeared 
considerably  intei*ested  in  my  narrative.  Lohb 
in  a  man  offew-  words,  and  not  emotional ;  yet 
be  was  goml  enough  to  say,  on  this  o<3casioni 
that  he  sympathised  with  me,  and  wonll 
put  me  in  the  way  of  procuring  good  h&d 
shortly.     We   were   cooviir^Lng    soon   after* 
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WHFils    OQ    tlie    iute resting    subject   of   the 
vaiiatlon  cif  t\m  emchhugm  of  Europe  ;  wid 

tLohl*  was  f'tji  leu  von  ring  to  eje  plain  to  !ne  hy 
wlijit  fortnitoii;}  iiispirution  of  riiB(;aiity  the 
^'eapoUUin  caiuUeri — those  gr*?ateflt  thjev&B 
of  tlie  woiU^ — wore  now  ch&r^iiif^  ^  discount 
of  nineteen  |*tr  cent  upon  llu^liah  mtmcj, 
and  of  DO  le*w  ihmi  thirty-five  |itr  cent  itpim 
their  ik*n.r  friend^  the  Austruius'  me  tallica, 
(which  operation  of  liuauci^  secured  my  AtAU 
ttronger  adherence  to  the  chorus  of  a  clnjj- 
inip  Mitiig  current  about  'fortj-eight ;  thut 
*  1  liad  "  nither  he  an  Engliahruiiu  :)"  Lobb 
Btopj>ed  fiuddeuly,  however,  in  the  mhUt 
of  Ilia  t^x position  of  the  mvnteriea  of  a^io 
and  deciuirUa;  and,  bendiu^T  his  hiishj  eje- 
tirowa  ujic^n  me,  mid :  *'  lie  blaice  vor  de 
peef  Is  in  the  Rue  Pictonpin/'  (Fie  pro- 
[  nounced  it  Bicdoubin.)  I  l»OHed  my  head 
L  jmeekiy  in  ac<]me5aceuce  to  the  enunoiHtion 
f  of  Ibis  assertion,  whereupon  lie  Cf^nlinueil 
couei^t'lv,  "  Vridriv,  half  bist  vive/^  and 
thennipon  plunged  into  a  history  of  the 
eiiedit  i'oneier  and  ike  Dmii^i  live  per 
cents. 

I  noticed  that  Lobb,  for  the  next  day  or 
two,  rather  avoided  me  than  oth*frw]afj  and 
that  he  was  stndioualy  cb/iry  of  uny  H\lmU*n 
to  the  Rue  Ficlonpin  -,  but,  as  I  knew  him, 
tliough  what  ia  ti?rmed:  a  **  cloae  customer j" 
to  be  a  man  of  his  word^  I  waa  punctual  to 
my  appointment  on  Friday  evening.  Lobb 
waa  to  l>e  found  at  a  grest  bankmg-houae 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Fai^, — a  suite  of  palatial 
a  part  III  en  ta,  with  polished  floora,  Biucco«d 
ceiUo^^s,  ft  carpeted  and  gilt-baluBtnukd 
mtaircaset  wainut*tre«  deaka,  velvet  f.iu- 
teuila,  motlerat^jr  lamps,  a  i>ortt'r*B  lodge 
fumiibad  aa  splendidly  as  an  English  stock- 
broker's paHmir;  everything,  in  short,  that 
could  eonduce  to  epleudour,  except  money. 
Kone  of  that  was  to  be  aeeii.  To  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  plethoric  nmount  of  outwartl 
^nd  visible  wealth  in  an  English  banking- 
houat*,— the  heajjs  of  sovereigns,  the  great 
BCfilei*,  the  pilea  of  bank-notes,  the  orange^ 
tawny  money- V^age,  the  shovels  dinted  in 
the  service  of  Plutus,  the  burly  porters,  and 
range  of  tire-buckets  even  (anggeaiive  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  to  be  protected),  the 
counting  houses  of  a  Parisian  banker  pre- 
sent a  Baraiecida  fe^iet  of  richea.  In  place, 
too^  of  the  strong- backed  ledger^  the  fat 
cash-books,  and  fatter  caahiera  of  !Mej^ra, 
Crceaua  and  Co^  the  Fieuclt  seem  to  keep 
their  voluminous  accounts  in  meagre  little 
pamphlets  like  school hoya'  copy-books  j  and 
the  clerks  are  hungry-looking  men  with  beards. 
Fancy  Measrji.  Croesus  confiding  an  account  to 
m  clerk  with  a  chin-tip  I  As  far  as  1  am 
able  to  judge,  all  the  disposable  bullion  in 
Paris  is  displayed  in  little  sbo|j-window« 
like  greengrocer  a  fl tails,  for  the  special 
adtniration  of  the  Piilaia  Royal  loungers^  and 
the  accommodation  of  any  Englishman  In  | 
want  of  ehiuigis  for  a  five-pound  note*  At 
the  banking-houses,  the  cash- box  ia  au  Eau  de ' 


Cologne  box,  and  the  principal  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  ii<?ema  to  conaiat  m  stamping 
hits  of  l^iiper,  executing  elaborate  paraphea 
or  flour iaht^  to  signatui-en^  shifting  aiiud 
about  oa  wet  ink,  and  asking  for  lights  lor 
cigars. 

I  ibuud  Lobb,  that  master  of  linance,  jjeaoe- 
ably  riDpioyed  in  his  bureau,  eating  two  soui 
woith  of  hot  c b eat r ruts  over  a  brotiise  atuve  of 
clasaic  design.  Nobo*ly  came  for  any  money  ; 
iindj  peeping  into  one  or  two  other  bureaux, 
HM  we  left,  1  caught  a  glimjise  of  another 
clerk  signing  bis  name  all  over  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper,  whi-stling  as  he  scribbled  for 
want  of  thought,  and  of  another  absoi  U  dly 
twisting  his  lu  on  a  laches  bef-re  a  pi  erg  hiss. 
{A  pier-glaaa  in  a  Iwink !)  Yet  banking 
hours  were  not  over, — they  nevt'r  are  iu 
Franee,^aud  1  dare  say  biii^Iness  to  the 
ii mount  of  some  hundred  thousands  of  franca 
W4IS  done  before  they  eJoaed,  A  shof>-boy 
let  ufl  out ;  a  buUt?t-headed  fellow  with  a 
{perpetual  grin,  a  blue  Ub  and  apron,  and 
who,  Lobb  m  formed  me,  was  even  more  stupid 
than  he  looked.  He  wai  reading  a  noveL 
And  of  such  is  a  Parisian  bank. 

It  was  a  pouring  wet  ni^ht  -^  the  rain 
coming  down  not  in  the  sudden  sluicelike, 
floodgate  English  fashion,  but  m  a  conceit 
trated,  compact,  fine  unceasing  descent,  tmu- 
tiously  and  renioraelessly,  like  the  sand  in  an 
hour-glaBa,  or  the  conversation  of  a  fluent 
and  we Ibin formed  bore.  The  mud  had  come 
to  stop  a  long  night,  and  leaped  up  at  yim^ 
even  to  your  eyebrows,  like  a  dog  ghid  to 
recognise  a  friend.  With  the  rain  had  com© 
hii  inseparable  French  friends,  bad  odours 
and  biting:  wiad.  They  had  the  pavement  all 
to  thems4^ives,  and  tossed  the  paaaengera 
about  like  shi^is  in  the  ocean.  There  were 
some  thousauda  of  ankles  abroad,  for  those 
who  cared  to  see  them  ;  and  the  to  it  ores  of 
tlie  tuquiaition  bad  been  revived^  in  the  shape 
of  numbdrless  timbrellaa,  which  were  progued 
in  your  eyes,  jammed  into  your  ribs,  thrust 
between  your  legs,  and  gave  off  cascades, 
dexteroualy,  down  the  na}*e  of  your  neck* 
Prudent  people  had  all  sought  safe  an  chor- 
ee in  the  p*aaages;  the  wealthy  had 
chartered  carriages,  and  Were  deciding  the 
knotty  \mu%  as  to  which  is  the  plesj^anter, 
^to  null  or  to  be  run  over.  1  met  a  la- 
mentable dog  in  the  Rue  Mont  mart  re,  wet 
through.  He  was  evidently  homele^a,  and 
waa  going  towards  the  Cit6,  perba]>s  to  sell 
himself  to  a  chilfonnier,  probably  to  drown 
htm  self, 

1  believe  that  there  is  no  such  street 
in  Fans  as  the  Rue  Piotonpin,  and  that 
Lobb,  for  some  occult  reasons  of  his  own, 
gave  me  a  fabulotiB  address  ;  for  I  never 
was  able  to  find  out  the  place  afterwards 
by  daylight ;  nor  la  its  name  to  be  iliscovered 
in  any  of  the  mape  of  the  twelve  arrondisae- 
roenta  of  Parijs.  We  wandered  for,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  honra  ;  stumbling,  splashing, 
through  streetA  which  knew  not  fo*(i\-  \«ch^ 
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mentB,  wLich  yet  boasted  the  medi:evjil  jjiit- 1 
ter — a  Niagara  of  III  ud — wlncli  wtre  villutioua 
in  Jisj*eL%  ttiid  vile  in  auiell.  The  lantern  fd 
tlie  rsig-pkker  craeeed  our  |i*Lh  like  a  Will- 
o'-Ujc-wifij)^  vtrn^goes  quArreUed  at  Uie  donra 
of  cimreojil-abeda,  portefnix  tottered  by  wUh 
gigutilic  Etacks,  like  corpses,  od  thair  Lmeks  ; 
5mt  Dovelty  in  civil iaeii  Purti^  the  d run  ken 
jujuif  stagi^ered  out  uf  the  wi ire-shop,  and 
a^kifii  \\%  Idecupingj  what  oVlo<:k  it  w»^ ; 
inid  imw  tind  tbeu  aome  grrat  lurahiMiMg 
omnihua  with  red  eyea  like  Ji  bluod-shot 
deinf^i/a  swooped  bv,  driving  im  Aj^aiiist  the 
i*7ill,  fttid  CHsUng  mud  into  our  teeth.  1 
waji  jUfHt  uti  the  [inint  of  revolUug,  aiid  telling 
LobU  ihiii  I  woidd  tsee  his  beef  buvig  before 
1  would  go  Miiy  furlherj  when  he  Btopped 
(the  cautious  man  wiia  envelojied  in  waier- 
proofjjii,^^  and  1  Imd  tt  great  coat  like  ti 
SfH>nge),  and  «a id  J 

'*  Dili  is  de  peef  shop." 

We  ptusaed  under  tt  icowUng  nreh  way,  itjto 
R  c*.nirt-vard,  aeemitigly  openiui^  ihto  half  a-' 
dozen  others.  There  waa  aoiue  gas  aWut  \ , 
but  the  dust  must  have  peiiueated  tln^  pip*!?, ' 
for  it  blinked  and  giinimered  dubiously, , 
&ud  8*!eni*^d  diiipoied  lo  burn  blue.  Every  . 
where  on  the  wnll,  from  the  Wacment  to  I 
where  the  hideous  height  of  atone  and  pkster' 
wnti  Io3t  ill  ilarkDeaa,  there  were  atuck  thci«c 
bewdderiug  placards  about  the  names*  and 
oocupath'iM  of  the  tenants  of  the  ditlereiit 
floor.^,  that  drive  a  man  mad  at  Piiris,  and 
gend  him  up  to  the  aixth  atorey  in  quest  of  n 
tailor  who  lives  on  the  ground  floor.  Of 
ceurse  there  waa  a  hairdresser  in  the  house  \ 
of  course  there  w^ere  '^motlea'*  on  the  secomd 
floor ;  of  course  there  waa  a  dentist^  whoaehide* 
ou»  aimoury  of  ^^^  men'a  faiiga  wwA.  waxen 
guuiii  grioned  at  you  from  a  glass  case  ;  of 
course  there  was  a  professor  of  photography  ; 
together  with  the  dep6t  of  sonie  society 
g^nijrale  for  the  sale  ol  niedieated  chucolute, 
or  camphojuted  pomatum,  hyi^ienic  aaplmUe,  \ 
Athenian  eye-wat*;!',  philanthropic  cf>rn-[»las- 
ter^  or  eimilur  egregious  excreseencee  of 
civiiiaatioo*  No  French  house  could  be  com- 
plete without  thoae  branches  of  industry* 
But  the  beef  was  in  the  second  floor  along 
with  the  modea  ;  at  leaat  u  hot,  drowsy,  meaty 
smell  began  iu  the  cou  rl-yar(  f,  and  ended  th  ere  j 
sol  followed  it  and  Lobb,  irrigating theataira 
involuntarily  as  I  went  with  the  drippings 
from  my  garments, 

I  did  not  arrive  in  the  moat  joyoua 
frame  of  mind  \  my  very  appetite  was 
wa«bed  out  of  me.  Nor  did  it  incj  eaae  ray 
Jocund  ity  of  mood  I  when — pushing  aside  a 
green  bsdie- cove  red  doc^r — Lobb  preceded  me 
into  a  bleak  ante -chamber,  very  (xild  and 
barren,  where  there  were  some  bare  deal 
boards  on  tresaela  and  a  cemetery  of  empty 
bottles. 

'*  Sc:>nietime  dey  are  20  Yull,  we  dini  here," 
whispered  Lobb. 

I  ehuddereth  I  would  as  soon  have  dined 
in  a  dead-houae.     But  there  waa  a  curtain 


hanging  across  a  doorway,  which  he  dr*w 
Mside,  and  then  I  eulered  into  the  real  tempk 
wliere  the  beef  was  to  be. 

Silence,  deej^  dend^  martin  w-fre«C]iif 
fiiience!  Froui  the  ti fty  gu^ta  or  so^  tl 
lenst  ;  but,  from  their  fifty  knives  and 
forks  a  dud  clicking;  and,  now  ant)  then, 
some  amfithered  eounds  of  gurgling,  and, 
once  in  every  live  minutes  on  an  avermp, 
subdued  clatter  of  platea.  But  aot  a  wori 
Motua, 

There  were  ati  outer  and  in  inm^r  fi;fd<>OTi, 
vast,  hiftv,  well- proportioned;  but  indescri- 
bably fa^ed^  tarniKhed,  On  the  eld  grimy 
wallflj  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  gene  ra- 
tions of  damp,  there  were  here  Mil  thei^ 
painted  panel-*,  surrounded  by  festoons  gf 
i^ha&tly  flowers  ;  and,  in  the  panek,  were 
mi  I  dewed  Cupids,  and  cracked  shepherds 
making  love  to  waslied*out  sbepheriieaM*. 
There  were  gilt  cornices  :  and^  on  the  ceVlmg 
waa  painted  the  ajjotheosis  of  somebody,  ob- 
scured, bleared,  almost  uudistioverable  bentath 
the  smoke  of  a  century,  and  the  funies  uf  % 
hecatomb  of  beef*  There  was  a  mirror 
over  one  mantel,  surround  ml  by  oliiiolele 
fi-amework  ;  ami,  on  the  shelf,  a  lugubrioui 
clock,  wiih  a  heavy  mass  of  carving  repr&- 
sen  ting  Orestes  pursued  by  the  EumeuiJ«, 
or  Civ  lemneatra  slaying  Agamemnon,  ur  som« 
equfdly  lively  classical  episude,  tieked  dole- 
ronialy.  There  were  four  long  tables  oovered 
with  doubt fai  table-cloths;  three  full  of 
gue»t:a  eating  with  gloomy  avidity,  the  fourth 
enijily.  Dim  oil  lamps  buiijt  around.  No- 
bixly  offered  us  a  seat;  nobody  t^etsiued  to 
acknowledge  our  presence ;  no  wiliter  soruucli 
as  looked  at  ns.  One  man  onlj',  a  baldr 
heailed  biped  in  a  long  coat,  wlio  wjustandiug 
by  the  funereal  clock,  took  out  an.  et»ony 
snutr-box:,  juat  glanced  at  me,  as  if  t^  tell  mi 
timt  if  I  thought  he  were  about  to  offer  pis  i 
pinch,  I  Mas  very  much  miattken,  took  i 
tlouble  pinch  himself  and  snee2ied.  By  Lobb*i 
direction  I  took  a  seat  at  the  vacant  table, 
near  the  centre  as  possible.  From  minute  to 
minute  there  dropped  in  men  in  etoaka,  men 
in  XJH-l^tots,  men  in  a^seneera,  men  in  iiumy- 
collared  canicka.  Some  were  decora te^l;  a 
few  wore  moustaches  ;  but  tlie  va^t  majority 
were  old  and  clean  shaven,  and  looked  like 
men  of  the  hrat  empire.  One  little  old  mii^ 
with  a  round  scaip  |K>lished  lil^e  a  bihiaru 
bail,  wory  a  coat-collar  of  unusual  height 
and  stitbiess,  for  the  purpose,  I  believe  to 
this  day,  of  concealing  a  pigtail,  which  ht 
jwraiiited  in  wearing,  but  was  iishamed  to 
show.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  us  ;  they 
did  not  even  bring  ua  bread  or  wine.  There 
were  knivea  and  forks  and  napkins,  but 
one  cannot  eat  these  things.  Thi^  could 
not  be  a  dining-house.  It  was  the  Sileal 
Tomb. 

It  was,  in  aober  realit}^,  though  it  looked  to 
much  like  a  family  vault,  a  ttble  d'h6te  at 
thirty-aiK  soua,  h^ld  in  a  dilapidated  ci-devaul 
noblemau*3  mansion,  and  of   the    order  of 
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[cookery  known   as  t)i«   cuisine  ljour|*eoifl€» ' 

I  Tbe  nile  wai,  that  iia  the  tablea  fillef?,  ntifl  ' 

iDot  ttll  then,  the  diiiuer  wur  aervei^  ;  bo  tlrnt; ' 

^  if  you  arrived  a  moment  rtfter  the  imniber  uf 

occupanU  of  table  number  one  was  completed, 

yon  nail,  very  probably,  io  wait  fi  qiinrter  of 

an  b  on  r  before  table  numWr  I  wo  wns  gTatl- 

(itnied  Willi  the  joyful    appearance   of    the 

It  seemed  to  me,  on  this  occasion,  m  if  I 
should  buve  to  wait,  all  night.  Lobb  relapsed 
into  mental  cat eul a tions—poambly  alK)nt  Chi- 

IUan  Unuh  (deferred),  and  I  waa  left  eutlrely 
lo  my  own  reaourees,  Tlje  little  man  with  the 
■uppijsed  pigtail,    who   was  my  neijrhbour^ 
wan  either  hopelessly  dtaf  or  obstinattly  taci- 
turn*   To  my  rem  ark  a  ab<int  the  weather  be 
armwered  not  a  word.      A  man  oj^posite  me 
with  ft  hirqe  eliest^  a  fliippeil  waustcont,  and  j 
the  Dice  of  a  hora**  (bi>i  wltt  w?l^  brnahed  np ' 
over  his  eyes  like  bijiikerB),  leaned  over  the  ' 
table,  and  tixed  his  frelatiriou«   eyes — uot  on 
me^but  on    the  wall  behiitd  me;    till    he, 
filled   me  with  a   vague  tenor,  and  an  ni- 
vhi foible  tendency   to  picture   httu  ch:iTi*,dng 
into  the  fignre-head  of  a  aliip  beaiing  down 
on    me    to    transfix    and     scuttle     me.     A 
palsied    dotard    with    a    head  like  a    jiear 
grown  on  one  side — and  yet  be  wtm  tlie  most 
Drilliautwitftfthe  party — waj^ged  biatootble^^  j 
jaw?,  and  made  a  chop  at  me  witli  ids  knife  ' 
— ao   it  struck  my  fancy  at  least— alt hoiigli,  | 
very  likely,  poor  old  niau,  he  waa  tmly  hungry 
Bud  impatient  for  hU  dinner.     And  the  f^riiii 
■ilenee  of  the  men,  and  the  nnholy  sounds 
made  by  the  inanimate  objecta,  aud  the  dread- 
ful tbkuig    of   the    clock,   Vwalin^^  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul  on  the  mu111e«l-dru?n  of  my 
ear^  BO  fret  ted,  harried,  exa!*perated,aucl  crazed 
me,  that  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  francs 
for  a  woman  to  enter  the  room  ;  five  bnndred 
for  permission  to  bnrgt  into  a  howl^  to  aing, 
to  fltamp  on  fiomeone*A  toei,  to  send  a  botile 
flying  at  the  head  of  the  man  with  the  figure* 
Lead  face, — tu  do  any  thing  to  provoke  a  eora- 
iBiotiou    in    this    dreadful,  dreudftil,    Sileut 
Tomb. 

There  were  thirteen  gueata  nmsterod  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  when  I  thought  that  I  must 
either  s|^ak  or  die.  T-robb  had  slipped  out  to 
confer  with  the  landlady  (there  was  alandlaJy), 
and  I  bail  not  even  the  consolation  uf  abusing 
him  for  bringing  me  to  suuh  a  place*  I  tried 
to  divert  ttiyaeU  by  conjuring  up  iiuagea  of 
what  tlie  grim  restaurant  iiad  been  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  To  what  marqniJi,  Fermier 
»Gi*n6rabor  Sou3*Iiitendant  the  great  hotel  had 
belonged  ;  who  pointed  those  atained  panels, 
wlio  that  nilstv  apotheofsia.  Of  what  gay 
scenes  ;  what  ni^ditsj  of  revel r}%  theae  uiicom- 
municailve  haila  of  gloom  had  been  specta- 
tors. Some  one  roust  have  talked  there  at 
Bomc  time  or  other  ;  the  walls  must  once 
have  echoed  to  the  laughter  of  the  marchion- 
esses in  broc&ded  j»ack!*,  of  marquls^^es  wirh 
r^l- heeled  fib<>es,  with  the  madrigal:*  of 
en&moiired  diev&Uers  in  bag-wi|£s,  the  gal- 
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Ian  tries  of  grey  mouBqiietaires,  the  pert  sfiy- 
ings  of  spruce  little  abbfis,  the  epigiama  of 
snuffy  wiis  who  drank  too  much  colfee  and 
wrote  for  the  Encyclop6die,  Oh  for  my 
gmiidrnotber*s  ghoat,  to  revisit^  for  a 
moment,  the  haunta  of  iier  con  tern  porariea 
— if  she  would  but  open  her  mouth  ami 
chatter  I 

At  extreraest  lengthy  when  the  wheel  in  a 
cistern  there  seemed  about  to  make  its  last  re- 
volution, Lobb  returned  ;  the  hist  man  of 
the  twenty-fonr  indispenaable  guests  took 
his  place,  and  a  solemn  lady  in  black — 
not  my  grand  moth  er*s  ghost,  though  she 
won  hi  not  have  drepsed  the  chamcter  W<lly^ 
but  the  mistress  of  the  establisliment,  gUiled 
int^i  the  room.  Then  a  spruce  man  in  raven 
black,  who  considerably  resembled  an  utider- 
taker,  look  bis  seat  by  me  as  chairman,  and 
])roc;eeded  to  Lidle  the  soup  out  of  a  huge 
tureen. 

I  hafl  grown  so  accustomed  by  this  time  to 
take  the  Silent  Tomb  for  granted,  and  to  con- 
sider myself  pro-tem,a3  a  member  of  a  burial- 
club,  that,  had  a  boiled  death's  head  with 
iiaraley  and  butter  formed  the  first  course, 
I  don  fc  think  I  should  have  eviuced  moth 
snrpriae,  I  contemplated,  too,  with  a  con- 
tented  «r>rt  of  stony  apathy,  four  waiters, 
like  mutes,  who  came  up,  as  I  imagined 
(my  retina  must  have  been  affected  by 
ihia  time),  perpendicularly  hehind  as  many 
cbalrs.  1  suppose  they  pUced  the  art^y 
of  half-bottles  full  of  wine  which  sud* 
denly  appeared  on  the  tablu,  and  which  were 
uot  there  before,  I  did  not  care  to  inquire, 
neither  did  it  much  matter,  whether  it  were  by 
human  agency  or  not,  that  a  small  dotlica- 
baaketful  of  household  bread  waa  paased 
around.  One  thing,  however,  bi^came  marit-  * 
feat.  If  the  guests  were  dumb,  they  were 
not  at  leaat  paralysed  ;  for  a  fiercer  or  more 
active  attack  upon  a  bread-basket  I  never  saw. 
The  majority  took  two  pieces ;  and  the  re- 
puted posaesaor  of  the  pigtjiil  carried  off  a 
whole  armful  of  the  staff  of  life* 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  victuals  were 
very  good.  The  soup  waa  made  from  m^at. 
Plates  of  carrots  and  spinach  were  banded 
round  for  admixture  in  the  broth,  thus  giving 
us  the  opportunity  of  converting  it  into  a 
Jullienne  on  a  large  scale.  Then  eanie  the 
old,  original,  cuisine  Eonrgeoise  Ikniiilon 
Boeuf— fresh  beef,  boded,  in  large  stringy 
lump^,  with  a  coronal  of  fat,  like  Doctor 
Sacbeverel's  curly  wig.  With  mustard,  oil, 
and  pepper,  thia  was  not  bad,  I  covdd  have 
pronounced    it    true    beef;     1    couhi    have 

fjraised  the  roast  mutton  that  followed  (a 
eg  cut  up  into  hunks  and  handed  round), 
the  salad,  the  haricots,  the  compote  of  pears 
an«l  the  Roquefort  cheese  that  concludet!  this 
plain,  snliatantial,  and,  on  the  whole,  ch^ap 
jneal  (for  everylnidy  was  heljted  twice,  and 
ibere  was*  an  indiscreet  amount  of  breail  con- 
sumed),  if  the  |tcnple  would  but  ha%'e  spoktiTt- 
I  But    they   were    dvim\>   Vi  \\^^  V,iaV.     ^loa 
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solitnry  gkum  fvf  lifti  {as  coriijecteil  with 
BlHiHn'ion)  tltere  Wtt«,  wlieu  the  soleirm  la  Iv 
cfttije  rotitit!  after  the  bauUlit  aiwi  collectetl 
Diir  re»|>i*ctive  Uurtj-ftis:  s^ivis  in  a  huini- 
b:isket.  Tlie  jlrij^lmg  tiid  nm  fjwil  ;  but  we 
Koon  re  lapsed  itito  onr  oUl  Sldllibei^r  jf>[j- 
trot.  There  was  the  clicking  of  the  kiiivcfi 
and  forks,  nnd  the  m^casioiial  irmothereil 
rattk  nf  tlio  platea ;  and  the  funend-ljaked 
meats  did  furnish  forth  the  t*ible-d*h6te, 
anil  the  ordy  thing  wanting  to  complete 
this  gni^tronomtctd  Golgotha  wa*  the  statue 
of  the  Conimendatore,  from  Seville,  ^his 
peritig  across  the  table  that  lie  was  the 
father  of  Dctfia  Elvira,  and  did  you  know 
if  Don  Jnan  wer«  there,  because  he  had  an 
appointment  to  aup  with  hbn  I 

The  guest*  were  no  ghoata,  thou;;h.  Ghosts  \ 
— wolves,  rather.  I  never  saw  nULdk  a  set 
of  tienchermen,  1  am  certain  that  every  man 
there  prcs^cTit  njusthave  put  under  hi  a  waist- 
coat at  least  thii'ty-sev^en  aoua  worth  of  Rolid 
footL  The  concern  must  be  a  Inss.  The  Siknt 
Tomb  can *t  pay.  Perhaps  the  proprietress  is 
a  widow  with  large  revenuea>  who  likea  to 
epeml  it  on  these  taciturn  njen.  Perhaps  it 
irt  a  tontine,  and  the  aurviving  members  eat 
up  thedeceiised.  But  it  Is  cerV* in— though 
1  should  like  to  renew  my  aequatnlance  with 
the  beef — that  I  can  never  ditie  there  again. 
It  b  not  good  to  eat  and  say  nothing.  Even 
the  pig  grunts  over  the  trough.  Shall  w©  be 
lepfi  sociable  than  the  pig  ? 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  dinner,  and 
a??  I  turned  to  give  the  waiter  two  sous  (who, 
perceiving  my  intent,  and  being  plaluly  a 
mi  S.I  nth  rope,  dropped  his  napkin  and  llfd 
iutft  the  next  room)j  the  table  opposite  to  ub 
Imd  attained  its  complement,  and  an  eiactly 
fiimilar  dinner  waa  commencing  thereaL  Do 
they  never  atop  didng  at  the  Silent  Tomb  t 
Is  it  always  turn  aikd  turn  aWut  ?  Table 
full  and  table  empty  1  Soup  ami  bully,  salad 
and  roast  ?  Wiilit  ever  be  so  till  doath  slips 
cfif  )iia  waiter*a  jacket,  and  the  beef  shall 
give  phice  to  bones  1 

I  dexterously  ga%'c  Lobb  the  slip  in  the 
C0urt-yai*d,  and  there  waa  a  coolness  between 
ua  for  some  days.  I  plunged  into  the 
noisiest  caf6  I  couhl  find,  where  there  waa  a 
crash  of  ^lominoea,  a  charivari  of  cupa  and 
saucers,  violent  dij^putes  between  J  idea  und 
Alphonse  over  sugar-and- water,  and  end  leas 
shriekinga  of  and  lor  waiters.  I  went  to  the 
BoujresPm  isieiines  after  that,  and  was  quite 
lighted  with  the  noisiness  of  the  music  and 
the  absurdity  of  a  pantoniime  :  and  t  walked 
honiesingtnfj  the  Sire  de  Fratidml^y  tlte  whole 
way ♦    B II t  J  h ail  th e  n i  gi i  t  h  1  fi  re  1 1^'  I « i re  m or u in g. 

A©  alre:\dy  state^l^  1  havy  never  been  able 
to  tinil  tfte  Rue  Pictonpiu  niifce*  I  do  not 
like  to  ask  Lobb  (thoui^h  we  imve  been  re- 
conciled over  kii-sciiwasar^r),  for  reasons  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  I  know  him  to  be  a  nmn  of 

Tuortal  mould,  ami  an  i-xr huy  t-krk  in  a 

bnnking'h  =  fUse,     I     alionld     )»e    tempted    to 
believe   Lluit  I  had   been  st^irited  a%vay  to 


><>me  cave  **f  ghimottr,  and  that  I  had  felted 
in  the  laland  pf  Saint  Braudan,  or  spei:tt  \\\t 
^vcniitg  with  the  Adaiautado  of  the  Sevea 
(.'ities. 

But  I  wna  not  dishearteneth  Tliere  wm 
more  beef,  I  knew,  in  Paris  than  ha«l  vet 
come  out  of  it.  I  sought  n  great  iHj^f  e^U- 
bliahnient  in  the  nairow  street  that  mni 
parallel  to  the  east  side  of  the  PaUis  Royal 
^^a  tiraediommred  place  of  refeetion  by  the 
Hign  of  the  Bocuf  Ada- mode.  But  I  found 
Iseef  no  lon^jer  in  faihion  there,  TJie  waiter, 
who  was  far  better  dresacd  thRU  I  was,  and 
who  wa.<i  the  poases&or  of  a  Wats^h-ehain  X 
can  never  ho[>e  to  hav*;  the  fellow  of,  looked 
down  upon  lue,  and  thought  me  a  p:»or» 
spirited  ercatutc — un  homme  de  nen^be- 
canse  I  wouhl  not  have  ovsters  aiii\  white 
wine  betore  dinner.  To  afik  for  Iteef  at  the 
Been fa,4a-m ode  waa,  I  fouml,ttlK>ut  ihe  »ame  aa 
asking  for  a  cup  <>i  coffee  and  a  thin  ftlice 
of  bread  and  butter  at  the  Lond^m  Cntfea 
House.  Then  I  relapsed  into  the  seiui- 
Engli^i  houKes  again.  At  the  John  KiiL) ; 
nt  the  True  Httast  Beef ;  at  th*j  lien  own  of 
lionst  Beef.  But  truth  wau  a  tiction  tad 
renown  a  sham.  They  gave  me  flujjj*  of  flesh, 
that  made  nie  ill  ;  tiiey  fcil  m?*  with  pm- 
miftes,  ami  the  perfonnanee  was  but  graw 
and  ainew.  I  wandered  in  a  desert  of 
restaurant!^,  and  came  upon  no  oasis  of  beet 
1  begHU  tt>  d  est  Kind. 

But  hence,  loathed  Melancholy — away  with 
thee,  Penaeioso  \  See,  the  AUegro  eomes  trip- 
ping aoft  with  aweetest  Lj^dbn  FneJt&tire 
Here  it  Bully  Beef  iu  the  Hall  t£  Hon* 
teeouieu  \ 

1  he  illustrious  anthor  of  the  Esprit  dcs  Loii 
haa  given  his  name  to,  or  ban  had  it  taken  fi»r,  a 
vast  saloon  ou  the  ground-floor  of  a  streel 
called  the  t'our  dee  FonlAines,le;oiirin;  fivm 
the  Pahii3  Il-^yal  to  the  UaliSrie  Vofo-iioiiiU, 
where  all  old  Paris  jnon  wiU  remember  m 
well  M  Aubert'a  earieature  ah  op,  and  its 
admiring  crowd  of  loalei's  and  pickpocket*, 
ataring  at  the  inimitable  j>ear-Kba|»ed  ]iorti-5ijttf 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  cenf.  nt  un  Rtibt-rt 
Maeaires  by  Dan  mien  The  Hall  of  iMonte^ 
quieu  has  liad  ita  mutabilities.  I  remem- 
ber it  a  d:iJieing  saloon,  well  conducteit, 
though  the  price  of  admittance  waa  but  Miy 
cents,  I  have  seen  tiiere  a  jonrneymaa 
butcher  in  his  profeasionnl  blue  frock  d?uidrif 
the  Cellai'ius  with  a  holy  in  puce  velvet  e^lgeu 
with  fur,  and  a  ptJik  bonnt^t  (she  wa*,  I 
declare,  my  washerwoman),  with  a  gravity 
and  ilecoriuu  that  ahowed  that  he  knew  Uii 
pOR  i  t  i  f J  n ,  a  n  d  h  el's, :  i  nd  r capec ted  bo  t  h .  Th  ere 
naed  t^  be  a  waiter  thei*e— or,  ratljerj  an 
overlooker,  a  siH  t  of  Khojj-w.dker,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  p:ice  tlm  gaU erics  moodily,  and 
to  cry  out  to  coujdes  who  were  sitting  at  th« 
taidei*,  "11  faut  eon  ao  miner,  meas  leu  ra  j^*  which 
<jigmtied  that,  if  tliey  toc^k  seut^jj  they  must 
aUo  take  rcfreshnn^ut.  With  tliis  unch ringing, 
lugubiiittts  cry  J  he  fdwava  |iut  me  in  mind  of 
tlie  Tt  aitpist,  crying  "Brothers,  we  must  diei" 
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He  never  sauI  anything  eke  ;  I  clon*t  believe 
he  coulU;  but  I  liaveanidea  that  he  hati  been 
ftu  hiiot  from  his  vouth  upwiirds,  and  thitt 
thia  t'lie  poll-pm-rot  cry  had  been  tiutj^ht  hiin, 
and  tltrtt  this  was  all  he  knew-  Dnring  the 
ttiort-lived  lUpublic  tb^  liall  waa  one  of  the 
fierotfatof  pcslitical  clubs;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  frienil  the  butcher,  repmlmting  the 
puerititiea  nf  the  Cellar  I  ua,  8|N:ike  hia  uiiod  out 
Btoiit  iy  on  the  n<:'ce8sity  of  proelaimuig  every 
master  butcher  mi  eneraj  ol  mankind ,  and  of 
having  tlie  professional  choppier  u&ed  on  the 
headn  i^f  the  Bj*ndica.  After  the  Republic 
had  fiilien  through,  the  hall  fell  into  the 
dotiniuoii  of  Terpmchore  Again  j  hot  its  ehon^- 
gTjipiiio  preatige  was  gonu  ;  and  I  have  often 
»eeu  the  nit»Bt  freiizk'd  mazourkaa  performed 
to  no  heller  nTulitnco  than  two  strgenta  de 
villet  the  pontpier  on  duty,  a  dyBi>eptic  Ame- 
rlcanj  and  a  solemn  En^liisIinmN*  After  thia, 
there  yvss  a  speciea  ut  assault  of  ami  a  in 
the  hnU,  after  tlie  fashion  of  our  Savilk* 
House,  I  have  not  been  told  whether  the 
Sahidiu  feat,  or  the  aeveriAjition  of  the  quarter 
of  mutton,  took  place ;  but  there  was  fencing, 
and  nint*h  wrefitling,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
BATat^^*,  and  a  stories  of  eccentric  gymnoatica 
with  gloves,  in  which  paralysis,  St  Vitus'a 
dance,  the  clog  hornpipe,  mesmeric  paeaea, 
and  the  latitudes  of  ]^lr,  Merryman  when  he 
aaks  you  how  you  are  to-morrow,  were  oildlj 
minj^lefl,  and  which  was  called  La  Be  ox 
AngiaiBe,  and  waa  believed  by  the  spectators 
to  be  an  e^scact  reprotluction  of  au  Engliaji 
pngiliatlc  encounter^  I  ainctroly  hope  that 
our  cldvalrous  neighbours  muy  never  become 
greater  adepts  in  that  brutal  and  detmsing 
pastime. 

Su  baeq  u  ently  I  loat  sigl  1 1  of  the  Hal  1  of  Mnn- 
tesqii  i  en  for  a  Ion  g  ti  m  e.  H  earing  e  ven  tl  i  at 
the  Docks  de  Iq,  Toilette  had  been  eatabiwhed 
in  the  Cour  dea  Font-ainea,  I  concludeil  that 
the  hall  hail  been  pulled  down,  or  converted 
perhaps  in  to  a  dry  dock  for  coats,  perhaps 
into  a  basin  for  pantaloons*  iJut  I  suddenly 
Jieard  that  it  had  been  doinjT  a  great  buai- 
iicss  in  the  Beef  tine,  tli  rough  out  the  whole 
time  of  the  Eihibltion  of  Industry  ;  that  it 
liatl  heen  dining  its  two  and  three  thouaand 
a  day  ]  and  that  it  was  now  the  Etahlisae- 
ment  an  Bouillon  Boeuf,  with  succuT^als  in 
tlie  Hue  Coquilli^re,  the  Rue  de  la  MonnaiCj 
anil  the  Eue  Beauregard. 

I  WHi)  off  t<7  the  Cour  des  Fontaines  i ni me- 
diate ty»  There  was  a  great  photographic 
eHtabbdinieut  somewhere  above  the  hall|  and 
eflagies  of  scowling  captains  of  itra^jnon^jbigb* 
e  h  ee  kbo  ned  [mi  i«s,  and  epi  1  ep  L  i  c  ch  i  1  d  ren ,  we  re 
hung  ou  the  entrance  pillar^*  in  the  uaual 
puzzling  manner;  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  gastronomic  character  which  the  place 
Imd  assumed,  A  apedes  of  triumphal  altar 
had  been  erected  in  a  niehe  in  front,  and 
on  it  were  piled  huge  joiDta  of  beef,  lega 
and  ahouldei:*  of  miitton,  geese,  turkiea, 
fowb,  sausages,  apples,  peara  of  preterna- 
tural size,  and  real  venison,  furred,  leathern-^ 


nosed  and  an  tiered.  There  wa*  an  oyster 
woman — a  belle  i^CiiillicJe— before  the  door 
(the  majority  of  belle  L^cailiiures  are  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  take  snufT*  even  ai^  the  moat 
numerous  portion  of  the  vlvandiOres  in  the 
army  are  wrinkled  an<]  ill-favoured).  There 
was  a  great  running  in  and  out  of  waiters,  a 
great  ingress  and  egri*BS  of  iliricrs  through 
swing  doors  ;  the  whole  place  was  full 
of  lil^  and  movementj  and  the  promise  of 
beef- 
On  entering  (*t  was  very  like  entering  the 
Crystal  Palace,  so  great  was  the  throng,  so 
large  and  livoly  the  vista  beyond),  a  courteous 
rann  gave  me,  wilh  a  bow,  a  carte  of  the 
viHuda  obtainable,  \s  ith  the  day  of  the  month 
aflixed,  and  blank  spaces  left  for  the  quantity 
consumed.  Then  1  passed  on  into  the  well- 
retnembered  hall ;  but  ah,  how  changed  ! 

Prettily  decorated,  brilliantly  h^dited, 
crowded  as  of  yore  ;  but  the  orchestra  and  the 
throng  of  thence rs  were  replaced  by  long  lanea 
of  marble  tables,  guiltless  of  tablecloths,  co- 
vered with  edibles,  anil  at  n  hich  perhaps  four 
hundred  persons  were  busily  dining*  In  the 
centre  were  two  immense  erections,  monti- 
mejats  covered  with  enamelled  plates,  and 
surmounted  with  pretty  parteiTcs  of  tlowera* 
There  were  some  eneaui^ticportraitaofwaitera 
flying  about  with  sjmoking  dishes  painted  on 
the  enamelled  platen,  giving  the  erections  the 
appear itnc*  of  vast  mausoleums,  erected  to 
tlie  memory  of  departed  garp^ns  and  cooka 
wlio  had  fallen  l>efore  too  tierce  tires,  and  too 
hungry  customers*  But  they  were  not  ceno- 
taphs, I  discovered  afti^rwarda,  hut  merely 
the  cooking  apparatus  of  the  Bouillon  I'anif ; 
for  ix>uud  tiie  bnst*  were  ledges  with  tlie  cus- 
tomary furnace  boles  and  stewpana;  and 
round  this  again,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
an  oval  counter  piled  with  platea,  where  the 
waiters  gave  their  orders  «nd  received  their 
dishes.  In  the  spaiee  between  pullulated  nu- 
meraus  cooksj  mule  and  f^'nnile— the  latter 
mostly  very  pretty^ah!  roguish  Eouiilon 
lioenf ! — all  as  busy  as  bees  stirring  sauoe- 
pans,  dishing  up  vegetables j  ladling  out  soup, 
and  apportioning  modicums  of  fitew.  And 
there  was  a  loud  cry  afloat  of  '*  Verses  ;  '*  for 
many  of  the  four  hundred  were  talcing  their 
coffee  after  dinner,  and  waiters  scudded, 
skated  rather  than  walked,  from  table  to 
table,  and  front  hn^e  coffee -pots  frothed  up 
the  smoking  substitute  for  mocha  Pour 
on  anti  be  merry  ;  rattle  knives  and  forks  ; 
chatter  griseltea  ;  hoarsely  order  biftek  jwur 
ileux,  on  waiter;  gesticuiatCj  discourse  ve- 
hemently, oh  mousfached  men  ;  querulously 
demand  more  soup  and  drum  imj>at{ently  on 
your  plates  with  spoons,  oh  little  children  in 
bibs,  brought  to  dine  at  the  Bouillon  Breuf 
by  your  fond  parents;  ring  oiit^  ye  echoes, 
till  the  glazed  roof  vibrates ;  for  here  is  life, 
here  healthy  cheerfulness,  enjoyment,  and  be 
hanged  to  the  Silent  Tomb  I 

As  there  was  rather  too  much  life  and 
merriment  below,  however,  for  a.  viiswa.  ^Va 
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wished  to  philo^^p^iise  u|Km  four  hundred 
fellow  creatarea  at  their  meals,  I  went  up- 
itHirs  into  the  gallery,  wliich  was  parti tioni^d 
oflf  into  bo3te»,  where  there  waa  another 
kitchen,  though  on  a  tDialler  scale  to  the 
one  b^low,  and  where  there  were  |>erhflpa  a 
bund  red  ami  fifty  diners  more.  Sitting  rlowrt 
at  one  of  the  little  marble  tables  1  ni^ide  tlie 
astoiiisbinrj  discovery  that  K^u  de  Seh — thp 
Prench  substitute  for  sodarWater— wa»  laid 
on  to  the  premiaes^  like  gas,  or  New  River 
water.  An  li^au  de  Selz  pillar,  neatly  stir- 
mounted  with  a  blue  cut-glass  knob,  auti  an 
Eau  de  SeliE  doubk  rabinet  or  lap,  canje 
through  the  centre  of  each  table  ;  and  on 
reference  to  t!ie  carte  I  found  that  for  ten 
centimes— a  penny — you  might  have  as  niucli 
of  the  Eau  de  Selz  oti  t*<p  as  ever  you  liked— 
blow  yourself  up  with  aijiate<l  water,  if  yuu 
were'dispoftetl  so  to  do.  Where  \vm  the 
reservoir  ?  There,  youfler,  in  one  vf  the 
niauiS£>leumB,  How  was  it  made  1  What 
was  it  made  off  Aye,  there  was  the  rub* 
I  &m  no  chemiitt ;  and  lest  iVom  one  of  these 
metallic  taps  I  siiould  draw  forth  a  aoliUicm 
of  some  noxious  carbonate^  ntilphatet  acetate, 
or  phospliate  nauseous  to  the  t^iate,  and 
iDimieal  Ut  the  cuat^  of  Ihe  s  torn  Hell,  I  re* 
fr&iaed  from  tlie  Eau  de  Selz  at  dUcretion  at 
oace  and  for  ever, 

1  uiu$t  miy  this  for  the  credit  of  the 
Bouillon  Bceuf,  that  the  celerity  and  agility 
of  ita  waiters  are  beyond  criticism  and  com* 
pare.  1  wiis  no  sooner  seated  than  a  Ught- 
Lsarted  eliild  of  Gaul,  with  a  bright  eye,  and 
a  cliiu-tuft,  skipped  np  to  me,  brushed  the 
table  t^pntleasly  clean  (I  did  not  mind  bi^ 
whvfejking  the  cruuiljs  into  nw  eyes),  and 
Withely  a^kvd  me  what  I  would  have.  Soup 
lie  had  alreaily  settled  in  hia  mind  1  slioulil 
kftve;  and  producing  a  little  pencil,  attached 
by  a  silken  cord  to  his  waiatcoat  butfcj.in,  had 
■et  down  a  great  bbick  tick  against  the  soup 
line  ill  my  caiie.  Houillou  wa;*  the  wora. 
Bonliii  afterwards  of  course*  How  much 
wine  ?  half  a  bottle,  Would  1  have  a  table- 
napkin  }  certainly*  Breiul  ?  of  course  (I 
could  have  brough  b  l>oth  my  eel  f).  Four  more 
ticks  were  jotted  down  on  my  carte  and  the 
jocund  yonth  went  skipping  off.  twuhOingbis 
pencil  like  the  dancing  Faun  his  flute, 

P»'rhap??  he  was  one  of  the  departed  eele- 
britics  of  filonte&iuieu  when  it  was  a  dancing 
halL  But  enough.  Before  I  hnd  well  begun 
to  s[ieculate  upon  him  he  was  back  with  my 
aoup,  my  uapkin,  and  my  wine.  After  the 
diseussiua  of  the  potage,  and  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  b«ef,  I  studied  the  carte,  and 
profited  much  thereby.  I  k-arnt  that  soup 
cost  twopence  J  bouilli  twopence-halfpenny, 
roast  meat  and  ragouts  thrci*pence,  vegetables 
twopence,  bread  a  j^enny,  a  iiafakin  a  penny, 
Eau  de  Selz  (aa  I  have  alre;idy«aiil)  a  penny, 
wind  tivepence  the  half- bottle,  though  half  or 


even  a  quarter  of  that  quantity  wa^  ob^i©- 
able,  and  other  articles  of  con'%tm>ptloii  iu 
reasonable  pro|x>rtion*  Not  very  Sartljuia- 
pall  an,  these  items,  certainly  ;  and  yet  thi 
company  seemed  to  bo  not  onJy  eom posed  of 
the  pettier  middle  class,  but  of  very  nmay 
persnua  in  what  may  be  termed  easy  cirrtim- 
sitancea.  There  were  no  blouseti,  Vait  a  gi»d 
number  of  plain  female  caps  ;  but  there  wen 
aim)  a  fair  sprinkling  of  red  ribbous  at  hut- 
ton*holes,  and  of  bonnet*  with  artilictil 
flowers  under  tlieni.  Let  me  aAd  that  in  the 
moiley  throng,  order,  good  behaviour,  and 
goofl  ivnmour  reigned  unvaryingly* 

I  think  my  dinner  cost  me  elevtEpence.  I 
would  rather  not  be  questioaed  *t.out  the 
beef ;  but  wb&t  can  you  expect  for  iive  »ousf 
The  place  was  v»ry  cheap,  and  very  gay,  and 
exceeiliitg  ciuiotia  for  those  who  lik<^l*>look 
at  men  and  women  in  their  way8»  The>vaUerf 
rtei  vice  wa^  gratuitous — oBtenaibly  so  at  \c*st 
You  did  Tiot|>ay  hi  ra  thereckonmg:*bu  t descend- 
ing to  the  cijutr^le  preseuted  your  cirte  loan 
elegantly  drpssed  lady  who  adde^J  up  the 
item^j  softlv  but  audibly,  and  told  you  die 
amount.  This  you  paid.  Then  she  stamped 
the  carte  <oh,  nation  of  stampers  ! )  and 
dehvered  your  carte  again  to  a  cheek taktr. 
All  thij  light  anil  sjjace,  all  this  life  and 
njerriraent,  all  this  beef  and  bouilli,  ad  this 
Selzer  water  at  discretion,  all  this  alampiug 
ai  I  d  restatn  pi  ng,  and  a  11  for  el  even  pence* 

The  next  day — ^a  red-letter  day— myfnend, 

Pecunbaufl.  w'ho  is  wealthy,   said,  ^Cflrn* 

and  breakfast.*^     We   breakfasted    at  thai 

A 1  ham  bra- like  cafS,  at    the    comer  of  tht 

Chaussfie  d*  Antin,  where  raillionnalre^  utip, 

I  where  your  cup   is  filled  from  adver  coffee* 

!  ]J0t5   worth  a    thousand  francs    each,   and 

I  rei::konings  are  paid  in  bank  notes.     W«  liad 

the  enlivening  wine  of  Thorina.     We  had 

egga,  poached  with   asparagus  tips,  we  had 

I  jumped    kidneys,  and   we   had    a    Chateau' 

I  uriatid — a    ateak^ah,  ao  tender  J  ah,  so  ei- 

qnisiteiy  done!     It  was  delictoua,  it  wasan- 

'  approachable,  it  melted  in  the  mouth  ,  hot 

j  I  still  adhere  to  my  former  assertion.    Th«« 

ia  no  beef  in  Paris.     I  have  not  ten  thoa- 

.  aan<l  a  year ;  Pecuniosua  does   not   aik  nt 

to  breakfast  every  morning ;  and    thii  wm 

not  eiiting  beef ;  it  was  eating  gt>Id, 

So  I  am  yet  open  to  continue  my  tm^wli 

in  search  of  beef,  and  expect  to  be   on  ti« 

move  before  long,     I  have    htcu    told  thit 

I  in  Abyssinia  they  bring  the  ox  to  thedooft 

I  and  you  cut  your  ateak   oif  hot   fram  th* 

livhig  auinial,  on  the  cut   and    come  agaift 

princij>Ie  ;  but   ayjart    from  the   cruelty  of 

I  the  thing,  a  man  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 

I  receiving  atjitemeuts  about  Abyssinia,    Stillp 

il    yearn    lor    bcefj    and  if  any  gentleman 

hear  of  palateable  ox-flesh  down    Qiaheittf 

I  way,  I  fchall  be  happy  to  record  my  nottous 

I  of  a  steak  in  the  South  Seas. 
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DIX  &  EDWARDS.  PUBLISHEKS, 


HORS&EATlNa 

Tttb  pleasurable  arta  do  not  advuoce  slowly 
and  surely^  like  tlie  hiiraclmm  mnvch  of  the 
hour-hand  kept  in  mot  ton  by  t>ie  weigUta  of 
an  eight- day  clock ;  they  do  not  grow  with 
the  eqitablOj  steady,  peraeTermg  growth  of  a 
rich  piece  of  paaLare-Und  d«Huj?  a  chUly 
aumm^r  ;  but  they  jump  onwards  by  fita  and 
starta*  They  make  asuilden  leap  from  time  to 
time,  and  astound  you  with  some  unexpected 
develofjnaent ;  they  resemble  the  baoaoa 
winch,  in  a  ain^le  iiightj  shot  a  vigoroua  leaf 
through  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  ;  or  the 
flower-atem  of  the  American  aloe,  which 
beats  itsdf  by  getting  up-stairs  so  (Kst,  and 
will  even  let  jou  see  it  grow^  if  you  look  close  ' 
and  sharp,  I  r.-ij,  the  art*  which  adorn  and 
sweeten  life,  jerk  their  fruita  around  you 
when  you  least  hiok  for  them ;  as  the  noil* 
me -tan  ge  re  balsam  shoots  ita  s^eds ;  aa  the 
equlrting  cucumber  spurts  otit  ita  whole  con* 
t<?nta,  liqtiid  Aud  solidjatl  together  ;  or  a&  that 
natural  alarum  —  the  Hiira  crepitans  or 
Sand-bo]f  of  Jamaica — ^  whose  large  circular 
seed-vessel  eptita  into  a  number  of  pteces^  and 
scatters  its  contcnla  with  a  sound  loud  enough 
to  wake  a  sleeping  botanist. 

In  horticulture,  ttme  was  when   British 
orchard!  boasted  a  fine  coUectloa  of  craljs,! 
filoeSj  hazcl-iuits,  and  nothing  else,      Ey-and- 
by,  a  certain  Lucullus— here*a  to  his  memory^ 
in    kirachwasser  i  —  brought  cherries    from 
Armenia.,  and  we  received  them  second-hand , ; 
by   whicli,  many  a  female  poanessor    of  a! 
wheelbarrow  and  a  pair  of  scales  has  turaed . 
many  an  hoQeat^  and  many  a  quefitionable  | 
penny.      Then,    Queen    Elizabeth    sent    to[ 
Flanders    weekly— weather  permitting— for 
turnips,  cabbages^  and  salad^  a  shameful  inno- 
vation ]  an  unpardonable  affront  to  native  mar- ! 
ket-gardeniui^  ttdent !  but  stLll  a  grand  start  ;  | 
because  fieo[iIe  began  to  wonder  and  consider  I 
whether  salad,  cabbage^  and  turnips  wouldn't ! 
grow    in    pjigland,    although    conservative 
horticulturists    insisted    thftt    they    neither  | 
could    nor    ahouhh     Mr.    John  Tradeacant 
traded  with  America  ;  and,  tliough  it  was  no . 
part  of  hi«  busiues^^  he  brought  home  sundry  I 
flowers  from  Yir^Inia,  which  he  culllvated 
in  his  garden,  in  Holborn.  The  pretty  border  ■ 
plaTita  we  owe  to  him,  were  admired  novelties 
m  hla  day  j   and  tliey  helped  to  stir  up  the . 
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same  revolution  in  the  fioricultural  mind,  as 
naughty  Bess  had  worked  iu  the  case  of  vege- 
tableft. 

Mr-  John  Evelyn  made  and  marked  an 
epoch,  by  his  traiislatiou  of  the  Com  pi  eat 
Gardener,  by-  M.  de  la  Qnintinye,  chief  direc- 
tor of  all  the  gar^lens  of  the  French  King»  by 
his  Acetaria,  or  Distwurse  of  Sallcts,  and  by 
his  invention  or  amplification  of  thnt  vpry 
curious  apartment,  a  glaashonse  for  plants  ! 
Then,  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  H,<ife 
set  up  George  tlie  Third  with  a  j^ood  stock  nt 
geraniums  and  Botany- bays,  as  the  j^aidenora 
call  them  \  which  were  the  fouudiilioj*  of  the 
pfr&nd  collection  at  Kew,  besides  giving  us 
Now  Zealand  spinach,  and  teaching  us  to  delv 
scurvy  with  soup  maiJe  of  grass  and  other  wild 
herbs.  Then,  Mr,  Curtis  presented  us  with 
sea-kaie  ;  thereby  exciting  the  bitter  jeyloimy 
of  vigorous  forcers  of  asparagus.  Then,  Mr, 
Myatt  had  the  audacity  to  preaent  the  world 
with  a  physic-plant,  by  way  of  a  treat.  He 
sent  his  two  sons  to  the  Borough  Market 
with  five  bunches  of  rhubarb,  of  which  they 
could  only  sell  three — and  very  well  off  they 
might  think  themselves  in  getting  rid  of  tlie 
greater  half  of  their  strange  and  outlandish 
apothecaries'  leaves*  But  how  would  you 
manage  this  Spring,  epicurean  reader,  were 
an  imperial  uKaae  to  abolish  rhubarb-tart 
utterljr  ?  Was  not  rhubarb-tart  an  immense 
stride  in  advance  1 

To  finish  with  flower3  ;  have  you  the  least 
idea  of  the  exquisite  bouquets  {hardy,  cheap, 
and  cultivable  by  all  who  can  scratch  a  bit  of 
cottage  garden  with  an  edentate  rake)  with 
which  we  have  been  pelted  and  overwhelmed 
by  such  men  as  Douglaa,  Lobb,  and  Fortune, 
theae  last  few  years  1  as  if  we  were  prlma- 
donnas,  or  dancers,  who  bad  just  finished  a 
brilliant  bravura,  or  a  faacinatiag  fandango. 
Why,  everybody  may  have  flowers  now ; 
and,  in  short,  (lowers  are  become  perfectly 
vulgar*  Gentility  will  soon  vote  it  had  taate 
to  cncciurage  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
blossom ;  china-roses  wiU  he  considered  low  j 
deutzias  and  dielvtraa  an  actual  disgrace,  A 
floral  Almacks  is  virtually  founded  by  the 
modem  assemblage  of  alirial  orchidaceous 
plants.  Does  not  the  presence  of  tbest*  vege- 
table serene- liighnesses  constitute  a  good  long 
stride  into  novelty  t 

In  musi^  we  have  had  equally  unl^^Qk^- 
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fiir  cbaug^  not  to  say  ftmelianitiona.  To 
be  aure,  the  Bagpijies,  jititl  the  Cat  attd  Fuidle 
remain  ;  but  mark  Low  Nebuchadnezzar** 
dulcimer  has  been  aucceflaively  transformed 
into  the  virginaU,  and  th#  apiniiet  and 
the  hurpakUnrd,  for  which  Mr.  Han- 
dd  wrute  lesaoDS  —  le^ona  bo  dlffkiUt 
that  Dr.  John  son  on  one  occusion  wisli*?d 
them  ini  possible.  Then  burst  forth  the  put  co- 
forte,  with  its  ii^Uttering  and  fioortive  notes  ;  I 
i*htreoji  the  boy  Mo^sart  ana  the  youthful  | 
dementi  bewildered  and  delighted  all  Eu- j 
rope,  not  witlmut  suapieion  that  the  diamond 
ritig  worn  by  the  former  was  a  magical  charttij 
bewitehed  and  uncanBj*  MuBlciU  Btyle^  too, 
has  trtjunded  forwaid  with  hop,  akipj  and 
j  uni  p.  Corel  I  i*J3  j  i  ga  start  1  ed  li  i  s  co  nmn  pora- 
rieB  like  the  buiisting  of  the  baisam  seed- 
vessel,  when  Hpe  ;  Haiidera  Waterjiiece  may 
typify  the  mnprbe  cauaed  by  Wndling  a 
sq  u  i  rti  j>g  cii  cum  be  r ;  while  th  e  Jam  :ii  ca  sa  n  d  - 
box  lUJikcfl  its  loudest  e:!£  plosion  a  in  Meyer- 
l)fer'fl  Crodato  and  Robert  the  DeTiU  Ana-  ; 
logous  are  the  Uild  and  fitful  atlvaiicen  which 
the  ciUinary  art  has  made.  Keally  Iluftj^ian  i 
encrrjachmeiita  Imve  laid  hfinds,  on  all  Ridf»B,  i 
on  uvhiitevcr  coasoUdated  tho  power  of  the  i 
cook,  or  teitded  to  ndee  his  tJignity  as  an] 
artist.  He  has  been  nl lowed  to  feeize  n\\  aorta 
of  nmti*rtal  i^uarautees,  without  a  single  re-  I 
inonsjtnaice  being  i-aised,  or  witbout  auifering 
any  check  froui  an  alliance  of  western  gaa-  . 
ti^iionit^ra,  Ou  the  contrary^  we  look  on  - 
with  indifference,  nay,  with  appro^>fttiun.  The  | 
old  1' at  county  family  in  England ^  even  though  i 
desc^'iided  fruin  the  Druids,  would  haixlly  in-| 
Tjte  a  diuner^iiarty,  to  feast  off  the  iineat' 
of  acunm  and  the  ckareat  of  water.  The ' 
i^rcut,  t^eat^gmndsoiis  of  ScnudinaviiiT)  aea-  | 
kings  don't  paaa  tho  mead  and  metUngUn  at  i 
desBcrh,  nor  do  they  fuddie  themselves  in  j 
thij  morning  with  mum*  Our  moderui 
UlyaiiCseB,  j\jaxes,  and  Hectors  do  not  kill  | 
their  owji  niuU*in  on  the  ^tot,  imd  nmst 
it  (orthwitK  Talking  of  kiding,  what  a 
woudcrfui  step  in  civilisation  were  £,^UBages  ! 
Ou  what  temple  of  fame  is  inscribed,  in! 
goldi'U  lettcrii,  the  immortal  name  of  the  dis- 1 
cove  re  r  of  tausafjes  1  Did  11  on;  er  ever  tJiate  ; 
saus«ge5  ?  or  the  High- Priest  of  lus'in  and  j 
0*1  ris  ?  or  Josephua  t — but  1  forget,  he  waa  a  j 
Jew  J  tlio ugh  that  ia  no  rewioii,  because  hei 
mi-ht  Ijave  called  them  minced  veal.  Wnsj 
Juvenal  cognisant  of  their  flavour  1  I  thlukj 
not ;  for,  if  he  had  been, he  wovdd  iiot  have  been  j 
10  hard-ntouthed  on  the  luxury  of  his  age.; 
If  gauaagi^a  existed  during  the  diirk  ages,  ai 
thou^Mid  to  one  thoy  must  have  bet;n  in- 1 
*  vented  before- hand.  Sausages  are  by  no  , 
means  au  obvious  idea.  To  purify  the  'moat 
repulsiV©  pitrts  of  an  ftuimalj  to  till  tliem 
with  a  lughly-artitjciad  compound  which ' 
should  ravish  all  palates,  and  silence  all  oi)- 1 
jcctions,  surely  rcquirett  long  thought  and  , 
deep  s*^ardung  out,  iilumtned  by  a  ray  of 
geniue,  Tlicre  is  a  development  of  the  s>au- 
aagc,  unknown  to  btay-at-hgtne  Bi-itoui,  who»u 


light  wdll  burst  upon, them  one  of  thesn  daja, 
If  you  wimt  to  forestal  the  coming  strung^, 
go  to  Cherbourg  and  eat  andouillcttes. 

Fain  wotdd  my  pen  descant  on  the  gloriei 
of,  and  celebrant*!  the  iouudation  laid— the 
poaflibililies  opened— by  the  man  who  me  the 
tir^t  oyster,  by  him  who  taught  the  nation  to 
pickle  capera,  to  amoke  hama,  to  com  rounds 
of  beef,  to  make  hjbster  mayonnaise,  char- 
treuse of  game,  trifle,  pjum-padding,  aiitl  an- 
chovy-toaat.  The  name  of  siiudwicii  deserres 
the  Inferential  reujenibriince  of  junchera, 
pic-nicktfra,  balbaupper-eatera,  anil  gaddera- 
abont  in  general  But  close  we,  0  UuliiiAry 
Muse,  this  Pindaric  survey  of  eat  ablet,  to  Ex 
our  undivided  attention  on  the  bnlliant 
j>roflpcct  now  flashing  on  the  kitchen-vorld, 
in  consequence  of  the  resourcea  lately  o^ned 
by  the  phlloaophic  band  of  Hippophagiala, 

The  two  Greek  words,  iiippoa,  a  horse,  and 
phagein,  to  eat,  make,  when  put  togethetitha 
fact — which,  we  are  toUL,  ought  to  be  the 
custom  and  the  practice,  from  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  flfty-Bix   henceforward — wbicli    is 
etyled   by  our  brave  allies  hippophagiei^  or 
horse-eating*    The  subject  at  this  inoroentia 
being  seriously  and  earnestly  discussed  by 
the  leading  men  of  Bclenee  in  France  ;  aad, 
what  m  more,  tliey  follow  up  precept  bj  ex- 
ample.    The  innovation  k  neither  a  joke, 
nor  a  wHd,  unreasonable  seiieme.     llier«  ia 
no  idea  of  depriving  bullocks,  sbeep,  and  pigs 
of  the  honour  of  ttu]»plylngus  witli  roast  mc»t 
and  boiled  on  the  majority  of  ordinary  occa- 
sions.   There  is  no   project  put  forth  of  a 
Soci^t^  Anonyme^  with  thousands  of  shares 
of  a  hunihed  francs  each,  for  the  breeding  of 
ponies  for  tlie  shambles.     Stout    cobs    and 
Suffolk  punches  are  fiir  too  serviceable  to  the 
human  race  to  be  stalled  up  t^  fatten,  as  the  Je*» 
tiny  to  which  they  are  born.    The  hor^e  is  the 
complin  ion,  the  fellow-labourer,  of  man  ;  and 
that  must  L*vtr  be  his  first  vocation.     Ea^ 
•ay  the  innovators,  there  are  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  France,  who  never 
taato  aniniai  food,  or  only  in  mfinitesimal 
portions  ;  wltoae  stature,  strength,  and  healUi 
are  the  worise  for  the  want,    Ou  the  other 
band,  thtre  are  tliou^ands  of  horses  annuallf 
glain— young  ones,  with  broken  limbs,  ana 
old  oufS  ywist  pro ii table  service — whose  per 
fectly  wholeaouie  and  palatable  flesh  is  utterly 
wasted  ;  whose  loss^  without  a  pun,  ia  a  dcai 
loss  to  their  owner  ;  and  who  make  no  other 
material  return  for  their  reaiing  and  keep 
than  th©  comparatively  trifling  value  of  Lheir 
skin,  lioofs,  and  bones,  which  would  remaia 
equally  avaibble  were  their  meat  consumed, 
Tnen,  there  are  the  iuteresta  of  other  jmrliea 
to  be  consulted;  I  mean,  of  course,  those  of 
tho  horses  themselves  ;  and  on   this   point, 
aurtly^  all  the  animals*  friend  societies  must 
vote   with  the  hippophagisls.     What  ia  the 
fate  of  a  declining  lior^e  ?     We  have  beheld 
it  ilgurcd  in  the  atory  of  the  lllgh»mettkd 
Iliieer  i  from  bad  to  wm'^tj — from  thaip st^tge- 
coi\eh    work    (and  diH^cJices  stlU  exist)  to 
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cnrridg  stone  untl  mnd  ximler  savage  drivers ; 
cmliii^  by  Jropjtinjij  down  qm  liie  rna«l  ex* 
Imuste'i,  and  by  dying  io  Itarii^as*  Were  I  a 
liorsc,  ttiili  such  a  prospect,  uiy  ttdhesum  to 
hip[M*phn{Tj  woutd  oe  very  eiiiptiatic  How 
iufiiiilely  bettor  fur  an  Rgeil  h-ick  to  lie  fjiLted 
nud  til  live  in  clover  diiriifg  Uh  iledminsc  days 
tbun  Io  Ije  starved,  ijeaten,  Hiid  compelled  to 
dmi:  bim Jena  very  111 ueh  bfVund  bis  strenijtb. 
Autiioritie8  say,  tbat  uj  ^v^Ut  tbrit  horsefiesb 
ahouM  attam  ita  proper  excellence,  tlie 
muniiil  ou^dit  to  be  kept  lu  rcjiose  duriiig  the 
)a^t  Hix  or  seven  weeka  of  bia  ^'iiateuce— a 
longer  period  of  good-living  oiid  eiae  woiild 
give  a  corresponding  iin[jfijvejnerit  of  eoif- 
riition.  Tbm  tyalem,  if  getter^i!,  would,  in 
faet,  amount  to  the  p«uaionin^  oif  of  all  our 
liorsfs  |>Ast  service  for  a  detmite  instead  of  nn 
iiidetintte  lengtli  of  time,  to  be  terminated  by 
snddtfii  d«;tth  fi'«m  tlie  butcher  a  Imud  ijistead 
of  by  the  alow  decay  of  expiring  old  age*  If 
it  uill  jmy  Io  fatten  an  ox  who  hiia  served  fiis 
time  lit  tlifi  jilougb,  or  a  cow  who  has  fulfilleil 
bcr  tontiibu lions  to  tlie  dairy >  it  would  ako 
rHiMUienite  the  gnuicr  to  fatten  a  horse  past 
work,  su|iposin!|  thiit  his  eare^iae coidd  be  dis* 
pCksed  ot'ai^  i^julily  as  those  of  the  ruminants. 

Ami  what  prevents  it  1  Pi-ejndice,  and 
nothing  el?^ !  the  same  prejudice  which 
makeri  tbe  English  refuse  to  taate  frogs  and 
escargota,  though  both  are  esteemed  and  ex- 
[jenaiv©  dishes  on  the  continent ;  which 
makes  the  Orientals  reject  the  tieali  of  the 
bog,  though  here  we  know  how  good  it  is  ; 
whit^b  causes*  in  short,  nearly  one-half  the 
woibl  to  loathe  iiutrinient  which  ia  greedily 
consvitnefl  by  the  other  ba^f ;  which  has 
given  I  ise  to  the  true,  but  unreaaonable,  fact, 
that  one  man*s  meat  is  another  man's  p<itson. 
Stai  viiig  Irlsbnien  would  not  eat  Indian  com. 
And  on  what  solid  ba^e  is  this  prejudice 
founded  ?  on  custom — on  the  want  of  being 
used  tt>  the  strange  aliment— and  on  nothiiig 
inore  ;  for  young  children,  of  whatever 
nation,  to  whom  tVogs,  the  meal  of  maize, 
find  pork  are  given  to  eat,  relish  them  as  if 
thev  were  not  rt-garded  by  niultituilea  as  a 
pollution,  a  horror,  and  a  ain. 

J    think    that    in    these    remarks    there 
are  no  false  premises,   nor  beggin^    of  the  j 
quest iun  ^    in    that   case^   it   can    do   us  no, 
harm  meitly  to  liaten  vy  what   the   hippo- 
ph agists    have    to    say.     One    learned    an- 1 
poweifut  advocate,  M.  Isidore  Geotfroy  yt. 
Hilaire,  professor  of  jsoology  at  the  Museum  | 
of  Paris,  lias  endeavotire'l,  by  means  of  his  ] 
public  lectures,  to  bring  tb«  question  of  the  i 
tise  of  horseflesh  to  an  affirmative  solution, ! 
which  be  hopes  will  arrive  at  a  not-distant ' 
future  ;  l»ecanse,  as  he  remaiks,  the  agitation  | 
is    marie    at    a  time  when  the  aliinentary  \ 
supply  is  more  and  more  narrowly  hemmed  f 
iu   by  the    dilemma  of   iuaufficleucy   or  of 
sophistication.  | 

Alnioa^t  all  our  auxiliary  animals,  says 
the  professor,  are,  at  the  same  time^  tit  \ 
for  alitnent,    Tlus  fact  admits  of  easy  ex<i 


planation.  By  multiplying  these  animals, 
mnn  at  the  »)tme  tirue  cre^vtes  an  ixnmcns^e 
funl  of  strength  and  a  great  qu:ULtity 
at  alimentary  matter ;  ami  ho  h  induced 
to  |>n*JiL  by  the  hvUer  when  the  former  are 
defective  or  tiave  iieeome  useless*  Why, 
then,  should  nut  the  horac — an  animal  of 
lofiy  stiituie,  and  one  of  onr  most  important 
auxillanes — '*hy  should  not  the  borsie,  or^  to 
speiik  mure  correctly,  why  should  the  horse 
no  Umaer  be  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  the 
peofde  I 

At  the  present  day,  except  in  a  few  scat- 
te  re  il  *  \  islr i  cts^  n  oth  mg  e  I  cept  his  st  re  n  g  th 
ia  demanded  of  tlie  horse  in  return  for  the 
f«jkod  which  he  consumea.  When  the  horse 
approaches  decr*.*pitiide,  or  is  the  victim  of 
any  accident  which  diminishes  bis  services  or 
renders  them  impoasible,  he  is  a  capital  on 
the  point  of  being  sunk  without  return  ;  a 
few  odds  and  ends  of  his  remains  ai^e  all 
that  are  turned  to  any  u&e.  Nevertheleiis, 
bis  flesh  would  offer  a  valuable  resource  for 
all  mentation,  did  not  a  dee  ply -rooted  pt-eju« 
dice  diijcredit  it  in  the  public  mind,  by  atui- 
buting  to  it  unpleasant  circumstances  ft'om 
which,  in  fact,  it  is  exempt,  Buffon  himself 
did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it,  as  a  very  in* 
fmor  abment ;  bvit  umloubtedly  the  great 
naturalist  was  inspired  on  that  subject  by  the 
genei'al  opinion,  and  only  spoke  by  hearsay  ; 
for  it  is  scarcely  proliible  that  a  joint  of 
horseflesh  ever  figured,  as  a  dish,  on  the  tsibla 
of  the  Seigneur  of  Alontliard.  There  are 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  horses  in  Franxle. 
Whatever  small  pt^rUon  of  alt  these  animals  is 
used  for  food,  is  very  tnflinfir  in  quantity,  and 
is  always  served  up  by  fraudulent  means*  In 
Paries  there  is  a  daily  elandeatine  trade  in  horse* 
flesh,  both  for  the  restaurants,  who  serve  it  as 
fillet  of  venison ;  and  for  I  be  poor,  who  in  that 
case  pay  for  it  more  than  its  real  market- 
value  as  meat.  A  possible  result  of  the  clan- 
destine sale  i»,  that  g  I  an  tiered  horses  may  be 
brought  to  market ;  and  it  is  uow  an  esta- 
blished fact  that  that  terrible  disease,  the 
glanders,  is  communicable  to  the  human 
system.  But,  by  a  public  and  open  sale,  un- 
der the  same  authorised  insfiectton  as  is 
exercised  at  the  abattoirs^  all  dant*er  of  the 
kind  is  a voi  dtnl,  ITn  d  e  r  th  e  exUt  i  n  ^  sy  ste  m , 
the  outer  integuments  and  the  olTal  only  of 
the  hoi^e  are  employed  In  the  arts*,  whlla 
milUoua  of  men  ate  obliged  to  abstain  fr<>m 
meat  and  even  from  bread,  feeding  on  clit^n- 
nuts  or  potatoes.  Like  the  ox  and  ihe  sheep, 
the  horse  is  essentially  herbivorous ;  no  nox- 
if>ud  element  is  elaborated  in  his  eeonumy. 
His  flt^h  is  richly  a^otlsed  and  free  from  u\« 
slightest  unwholesomeness.  Moreover,  it  U 
far  from  being  disagree:ible  to  the  t^istej  as 
will  appear  from  a  few  out  of  numerous  te4- 
timoni^da. 

The  Baron  de  Tott  rehites  in  his  Memoirs, 
that,  when  entertaine^l  in  his  capacity  of 
Envoy  from  the  King  of  France,  at  the  ts<bV<i 
of  Krim  Uuevay,  U\4  Kkn^o.  q1  ^V^a  '^^.Ts^aiarft^ 
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lie  piirtook  of  some  excellent  smoked  ribs  of 
horse,  wlioae  fiue  flaTour  excited  bis  long  niid 
loud  eiilttgy.  A  justly-esteenied  auLiK>r, 
Parent  Dudidtelet,  as^^erts  that^  foriii^rly, 
large  qn  an  til  tea  of  horaefleah  were  brought 
into  Paris,  under  one  pretext  or  ajiotl^er,  for 
tbe  purj^Oflo  of  beinff  stdd  »3  nieat*  M. 
IIuEanl,  SenioFj  itu  able  veterTiiniian  of  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  ftsguies  ua 
tbat,  during  tbe  famine  which  niged  at  llie 
£{ime  time  as  tbe  Re  vol  tit  ion,  the  greater  pnrt 
of  the  nie,it  c?ongiim*?d  in  Pftiid  was  aitp- 
plied,  for  six  motiths,  by  slangbtered  boiises. 
wiiliout  the  puVdie  be^'^ith  being  in  tlie  least 
inconvenietjced  by  tbe  cbatige.  In  the  cnnj- 
paigns  of  the  Rliirje,  CatnloniaT  and  tlie  Ma* 
rltlme  Alp^i,  the  celebrntLHl  army-anr^eon^ 
Baron  Lai' rev,  often  Imd  recourse  to  horse- 
fieah  as  a  means  of  »treitgtheniitg  bis  wounded 
fioldiers  \  and  it  lielj^cd  khn  to  save  tlie  greater 
jam-t  of  bis  patients.  **  Exiierient**,**  aaya  tbe 
lUuatrious  mibtary  doctor,  "demonstiatea 
that  tlie  use  of  hm^cfleah  is  a  very  anitrible 
nuTide  of  feedirig  nien.  In  my  own  opinion^ 
it  is  ejtecediiijrly  nonriabiiig,  nod  its  flavour  is 
equally  agreeable.  I  have  often  employed  it, 
^vitli  the  greatest  auccesa,  for  the  siek  and 
woniideil  iu  uwv  arjny*  Durinjj  the  siege  of 
Alexandria,  in  ^yjit,  I  del  i veil  great  benefit 
froui  it.  To  obviate  tljts  objections  made  to  it 
by  nmtiy  pei*snrmges  of  liigb  militiiry  iitand- 
jug,  I  myself  was  the  fii-»t  to  slaughter  my 
hoi-t^ea,  anil  to  fat  their  flesh.  At  the  Viattle 
of  Eyiau,  during  the  first  four^and- twenty 
hf^rs,  I  was  obliged  to  austAvu  my  woumied 
with  horse-llesb»"  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  at  the  requeat  of  the  Paris  police, 
Cadet,  Parmentier,  and  Pariset  cer titled  tbat 
**borse-fleah  is  very  well  flavoured  ;  Ibai  it  is 
nutritious,  like  the  flesh  of  other  animals  ; 
that  the  labourera  at  Montfaucon,  who  con- 
fiume  it,  enjoy  good  healths"  These  savana 
demanded,  in  the  niiitie  of  tbe  Council  of 
Salubrity,  **  that  the  sale  of  borse-flesb  should 
be  tolerated,  and  that  an  abattoir  should  be 
s)^cially  devoted  to  akugbtering,  quartering, 
and  cutting  it  into  joints,  * 

The  sole  cause  of  the  repugnance  which 
now  prevents  us  from  admilting  cbe valine 
diiihea  into  our  bilU  of  fare,  is  simply  tbat 
the  various  nations  of  Eun>pe  have  ceased  to 
eat  them  for  A  long  time  paat.  A  decided 
aversion  has  succeeded  to  the  predilec- 
tion 'wLich  tbe  ancient  populationa  —  the 
Germans  eapecially  —  entertsjued  for  thin 
descrijition  of  diet  Tlie  Seantlinavlans  and 
Germans,  worshippers  of  Odin,  reared  and 
Ikept  with  tbe  utmost  care,  in  sacred  pastures^ 
a  race  of  white  lioraes,  destined  to  be  immo- 
lated to  the  gods  they  adored.  The  saciitiee 
ended,  they  boiled  the  flesh  of  the  animals, 
and  feasted  on  it.  Such  is  the  probable 
origin  of  the  bippopbagy  winch  iirevaileil 
amting^t  the  nations  of  the  Noitlu  and  which 
VjeL-ame  an  integral  part  of  tbe  pfjjiular  habits, 
until  Chiistianitj,  penetrating  into  nurthern 
Europe,  succeeded  in  putting  down  a  custom 


whiclj  was  intimately  mixed  up  with  pa^^ati 
rites.     Hippophitgy,  thus  blended  with  the 
practice  of  Odimsm,  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
esLihliahment  of  Christianity   amongst   the 
noj-tbern  nations*     In  fact^  every  time  tbnt  a 
Seand  ill  avian,    even    after    his    conver^ioo, 
tasted  a  morsel  of  horse,  he  indulged  in  the 
reminiscences  of  bis  former  hslief,     Ijbnse- 
Quently,at  an  early  date,  the  popea  prohibited 
tne  use  of  tbat  meat ;  religious  policy  having 
almost  compeUeii  them  to  it     In  a  letter 
written  in  tbe  eighth  eeutnry,  by  Gregory 
the  Ibird  to  Saint  BomfacOj  Archbishop  of 
Mayence,  we  find,  **  You  have  infonued  me 
that  some  persons  eat  wild  horscj  and  the 
majority  domestic  horses.     Do  not  ftUow  it 
to  occur  for  tlje  fiiture.    Abolish  the  cusrtom 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  and  impose  a 
heavy  penance  on  all  horse-eaters.     They  are 
unclean,  and  their  acts  are  execrj\bler   tope 
Zaelmrlah,    the    successor    of   Gregory    tbe 
Thir^l,  renewed  the  prohibition.     Neverthe- 
less, in   apjti*  of   paj>al    interdictions,   it  ii 
believed  that  the  use  of  horse-flesh  was  pre* 
valent  in  Scandinavia  for  many  years  aftei^ 
wjtrds.      The  opinion   is  oonfinn'ed    hy   the 
circumatance  that  the  race  of  white  borsasi 
which  furnished  tbe  victims  for  the  aacnfli^ei, 
baa    never   l>ecome  completely  extinct    A 
tour  in  Flanders  will  afford  abundant  pnoaf 
to  tbe  contrary  ;  though  the  Frederiksl»erg 
Ptud,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Denruarlc,  is 
the  only  one  on  the  globe  in  which  it  is  ftiund 
pure  from  the  slightest  taint 

Jn  these  enlightened  days  it  will  har*lly  ba 
urged  that  a  return  to  horseflesh,  on 'the 
jwirt  of  tbe  modem  Clan  Is  and  Angh>Saxon8, 
H  also  a  return  to  the  worship  of  Odin  ;  that 
Woden'ti  Day  and  Thor's  Day  are  no  longer 
to  remain  unmeaning  proj>er  nanies^  Per- 
haps tbe  days  are  not  so  enUr^htencd  \  t%,\\A  i 
smothereil  rumour  may  be  whispered  abopt^ 
that  true  11^11 ',d on  is  in  danger,  from  the 
threatenefl  blow  of  a  horse's  hi>of,  as  ft^retold 
in  no  one  quite  knows  which  prophecy.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  nomade  popuUlion  of 
northern  Asia  have  regained,  even  to  the 
present  time,  a  marked  predilection  for  Che 
flesh  of  the  liorse;  it  constitutes  their  favour* 
ite  tlisb,  sikhough  poiiseiaed  of  numeroai 
flocks  and  herds.  The  more  barbarous  the 
tribe,  the  tuore  decided  is  their  taste  for 
horse  ilesh  ;  and  the  Russian  misaionariei* 
aping  tbe  popes  of  the  eighth  century,  still 
find  the  extirpntion  of  hippophagy  a  powerful 
means  of  prose lytisin.  In  our  own  time,  the 
alimentary  enijvtoyment  of  horse-flesh  baa 
regnined  a  certiin  degree  of  favour  amongst 
certiin  popidations.  Of  the  civilised  nations 
of  Euroj>e,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  t]ie  Danes,  have  been  tbe  first 
to  give  the  signal  of  a  return  to  the  usage  of 
an  ti  q  u  i  ty ,  J )  ur i  n  g  tli  e  siege  i.\  f  Copen  bugen, 
in  eigbleen  bund  red  and  seven,  the  Dattiah 
government  authorised  the  sale  of  horse 
in  the  butcheries  ;  and,  since  tlmt  efmch,  tbe 
animal  has  continued  to  supply  the  abattoira. 
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There  even  exiata,  in  the  cnpHal  nf  Denmark, 
u  privileged  butchei-y,  pla«^ed  tunlcr  the  lur- 
ireiUiUic©  of  the  veteriunry  sdiooT,  where 
hors«;-fl^?sh  only  u  &M,  at  tho  avenii^e  price 


come  the  little  bit  of  repugnance  whicb  I  still 
felt^the  inatinctive  dislike  wlueh  man  enter- 
tains for  all  imaccustoined  articles  of  food,. 
I  confeaH,  beaiJeSj  that  I  took  the  precaution 


of    twelve  centimes,  or  not  fiire    f;irthinga|  to  break  fiist  spur ingly,  that  the  ?iharp  edge  of 
a-pound.     Thiia,  ths    use   of   liorse-fleeh    is  [  hunger  might  make  me  le^  fasttdJous  ;  and, 


gtailualljr  recovering  from  its  long  inten-o* 
ntnu  of  dbnetnde  i  aud  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  should  have  been  first  re-comnivriced  by 
the  very  people  who  were  the  laat  to  al^anJon 


in  faet»  I  arrived  at  A 1  fort  in  tkv^rj  sat b fac- 
tory disposition  of  appetite. 

The  momentof  the  bobl  experiment  arrived. 
A  word  at  starting  about  the  experimenters  : 


it,  Beaiaei  Denmark  (where,  as  we  have  '  There  were,  M.  Renault,  tha  a^tuphitryon, 
said,  this  nutritious  substance  is  sold  with  who  was  no  novice  in  the  matter,  and  who 
the  approbation  of  the  govenjmenl),  Belgkim  prof-?a^a  a  great  respect  for  lior^eflesh  ;  that 
may  be  quoted  as  having,  for  several  years  |  very  morning  he  I lad  hreakftisted  qI?  the  saut 6 
pHst,  partially  followed  the  novel  example,  liver  of  the  animal^ and  deebi red  that  it  provtd 
The  Austrian  govenimeiit  baa  also  recently  j  del iciouflly|food.  iL  Renault  made  the  e:t- 
authorised  the  public  sale  of  the  same  alimen-  pet  iment  with  the  eertamty  of  succeea.  M. 
tary  materiah  In  Swetlen,  according  to  M.  the  Professor  H.  Bouley,  the  lively  and 
Saco,  the  use  of  horse-flesh  is  rather  common  clever  opponent  of  M.  Malgaigne  tonDbing  the 
than  not  The  wealthy  classes  even  eat  a  etfecta  of  setons,  Thia  exjjerim^nter  diiT  not 
morsel  of  saUed  horse  with  a  glass  of  wine  appearsowarm  as  his  colleague  in  the  praise  of 
belore  dinner,  to  excite  their  appLalte,  j  hoi  se ;  ho  confessed  to  soma  obsolete  remains 

All  that  is  now  wanted  to  inaugurate  the  of  repulsion ;  he  was  no  novice  either,  and  ho 
movement  is  a  grand  banquet  of  equestrine  |  did  not  seem  to  retiiin  a  very  engaging  sou- 


viauds ;  but  the  fivct  i.^,  that  the  ice  is 
already  broken,  as  recorded  iu  the  following 
epiiJCHle  i-^ 

**  Do  you  like  horsa  t " 

•*  What  do  you  meiin  7  ** 

**  I  mean,  do  you  like  the  meat  of  the 
Iiorse?" 

**  I  certainly  have  never  eaten  any*** 

«WUiyoiiUsteit?'* 

"Is  it  good?" 

*  Excellent.    Be  persuaded  to  try  it" 


venir  of  iiia  former  experience,  ^L  Keynal, 
chef  de  clintque,  author  of  a  very  interesting 
work  on  the  poisonous  properties  of  brine 
pickle,  who  openly  particijjaled  in  M.  Be- 
n unit's  pieposstssion  in  favour  of  horseflesh. 
M.  Bobmeti  of  the  Academy  of  Afedicine,  the 
terrible  but  amiable  exterminaier  of  new 
and  secret  specific  remedies.  M,  Foubert, 
the  head  of  the  !3itreau  des  Subsist  an  ces  at 
the  government  office  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  a  pei-son  seriously  interested  iu 


"Where,  and  when,  can  I  eat  a' sample  of  i  the  question."  M.  Frevoat,  tlie  head  of  the 
horse*  meat  1  *'  s  I  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  in   the  same  office; 

**At  my  house,  on  Saturday  evening,  at '  M,  Burral,  Profesdor  of  Chemistry^  the  faith- 
six  o'clock*  Horae-sonp,  boilt?<l-horsej  and  ful  editor  of  Arago*3  works,  tog*;jther  Tcith 
roast- hor^*    Will  that  suit  you  i ''  |  one  of  his  frienEla,  whose  name  I  have  stupidly 

"I  accept  the  invitation."  i  forgotten.     A  laiJy, — yes»  delicate  3'oiing  gt^n-- 

Such  was  the  little  colloquy  which  took  tie  men, — an  anuuble  and  charming  la^ly,  who 
place  on  Tuesday,  at  I  he  close  of  the  sitting  j  set    us    all_au  example  of    resubition    and 


of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  between    M 
llenault,  the  able  and  learned  Director  of  the 
lujjwriul   Veterinary  Schoo^  of  Alfort  and 
mysflf,  AmM6s  Latour. 
not  fieiitiousj 


Finailyj  the  reporter  of  the  pro- 


courage, 
cecdiugs. 

Another  word  on  the  subject  of  the  expe* 

(These  names  are  J  riment.     It  was    an  old  horse,    who,  ufter 

thiTee-and-iwenty  years  of  gooil  and   loyal 


I  confess  tlmt,  between  Tuesday  and  Satnr-  '  service,  had  the  "mi'afortune  to  be  atUeked  i«y 
d.TV,  I  was  obliged  to  screw  up  iny  courage  a  i  paralysis  of  the  iund  quarters-  He  was  fat, 
little.  Why  indeed,  said  I  to  myaelf,  should  |  and,  you  may  be  sure,  exempt  from  the  slightest 
we  not  eat  horse  1  In  what  respect  can  the  '  suspfcion  of  disease.  He  was  slaughtered  on 
flesh  of  that  handaome  animai  be  more  re-  I  the  Wednesday  previous.  The  experiment 
pulsive  thin  beef  or  mvitton^  or  me&ts  snp^  ivns,  therefore,  not  made  under  tne  most 
plied  by  unclean  creatures,  such  as  pif^s  an>  I ,  favourable  circumstances;  and  M.  Itenaidt 
daek»  ?  How  nirvny  oec^isiuns  are  there  when  lobacrved  with  reason,  that  the  fleah  uf  a 
hoi-ae-flesh  might  enter,  as  an  accident  or  a  f young  liorse  would  assuredly  give  more  Siilift* 
■upptement^  into  the  national  diet !    A  serious   factory  results. 


economical  question,  perhaps,  lies  hid  beneath 
til  is  fact.  Let  ns  ht^lp  to  solve  it  in  our 
humble  sphere.  The  high  price  of  butchet^* 
meat  is  a  real  pubhc  Cidandty.  If  it  were 
poHslble  to  introiiuce  horse-fli'sh  into  general 
eon  sumption,  me^it,  which  is  the  veritabJy 
tiutrititms  ailiclo  of  food,  would  bo  more 
obtaitmble  by  the  moss^'S.  By  such  wise  con- 
tid orations  m  these,  I  tried  hard  to  ovar- 


The  exfieriment  becjan  ;  M.  Renault  had 
made  adnurable  arrangements.  Boaide  the 
subject  of  experiment  was  placed  the  point  of 
comparison  :  hoi-se  soup — ^heef  soup  ;  hot  led 
horse  meat — boiled  beet ;  the  same  quantity, 
the  same  category— jutige  and  eompare*  Ko- 
thtng  ean  be  lie  Iter  planned. 

Bouillon  of  Horse. — General  surprise  I  It 
ii  perfect^  excellent^  well-fed^  full  of  bodf ., 
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fii^nintic^  rich  in  flavour  ;  it  is  tUe  clasaic  ant! 
lioiuiiirril  cHJUhrriuiia^,  the  tra^lition  of  which  ia 
unliai^inl^y  dailj  fmliiig  awiiy  in  Faminn 
Loiibt  holds,  and  wliicli  tm^i  bei^uoie  a  mvth 
cvt'U  ill  thtJ  beat  public  places  ot  tiitertiLin- 
tiivui. 

Bon illon  of  Beef, — Good,  but  com  [»aratively 
itiJtfrior^  les^  ficcided  in  flavour,  ie^  jiKt  fumed, 
ki^s  saturated  with  savuurinesii. 

The  jury  liunuimously  dtcidurl  that  horse, 
eveu  old  horse,  makea  a  soup  of  uupurior 
quahty  ;  that  it  is  iuipoabjble  lo  dUtiu^tiitih 
itfi  thtvoui-  froiu  that  of  t  lie  rich  eat  eonj^otunio 
of  btef,  m»d  that  pei^aons  wLo  had  not  bt^en 
previously  inforjut^  would  be  uuiibleio  diatiu- 
guiih  the  diiTt^rence.  There  waa  the  aani« 
colour,  the  ^ame  lim]ijdity, 

Boile^l  Boi-He, — lh*i  luejirt  is  of  a  darker 
bru^n  than  l^eef ;  it  is  also  dryor^  and  o^vm 
greater  reaiatance  to  li^e  teeth  ;  in  oilier 
respects,  no  ji.iilieular  tn^te ;  it  has  the 
fljtvour  of  boiled  beef,  but  not  of  thtt 
very  first  deacriptiou  ;  I  have  eaten  better 
beef,  but  I  have  aliio  eatai  very  much 
woiisc.  To  sum  up^  it  is  very  eatable  ;  poor 
peopl*",  who  buy  the  nio«t  inferior  old  cow, 
would  flijd  a  leusible  ddlereucje  for  the 
better,  were  they  iidniilted  to  pnruk^  of  this 
boileil  hurue,  JUvreovei*  it  mu^t  not  be  for- 
gotten that  we  have  U>  do  with  ao  aged 
animal,  aod  that  probably  a  joutig  ont»  would 
have  given  a  superior  boiled  juiuL 

Eoiled  l^eef.^A  m-giiilieent  cut  from  a 
fii-fit-rate  bullock.  Evideuliy  it  ui  better  ttmu 
the  other,  more  juicy  and  tender. 

The  jury 'a  %-erdict  was,  iliat  the  boiled 
meat  of  this  old  horse  was  good,  free  from 
AXiy  partiLular  smell  or  tahit  j  that  itreaembh'd 
Becoud  and  thir^l-claaa  be^^f  bo  closely  aa  to  be 
mislaken  for  them,  and  that  it  might  b© 
maile  to  constitute  a  wholesome  Aud  pieasaiit 
article  of  food.  An  interlude,  consistiug  of 
ftn  fscelleut  frlcandeuu  k  U  diioorue,  and  ^ 
dehc'tte  fowl  wilh  white  sauce,  ^mibled  the 
expcrimeutera  to  await  patiently  the  toa^I 
joint  or  horse  ;  the  tiilet  of  the  auimal,  which 
bad  bt^en  slightly  marino  and  richly  krded, 

An  explosion  of  aHiisfaction  !  KothJjig  can 
be  finer,  m<^re  delicate,  or  temlen  FUlet  of 
rpe-ileer — of  whose  aroma  it  reraiiida  you — 
is  not  superior.  A  member  of  the  jury  byga 
to  car ry^ home  a  alice,  Many  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. Gourmands  are  not  aware  of  ih^ 
excellence  of  thia  joint — I  recommend  it  to 
their  attention.  It  m  perfect  iu  every  respect 
Ye  little  susceptihilitiea  of  my  stomach,  how 
very  ridiculous  jou  were  !  Unanimously  aj»d' 
enthusiaBtically^  the  jury  proclaimed  that  the 
fillet  of  the  old  horse  ought  to  take  rank 
with  the  most  recherchda  and  luxurious  meals, 
il.  II .  Bo u ley  waa  conquered  and  converted, 
and  boldly  avowed  the  fact. 

August  truth  coujpels  me  to  state  that 
some  ticellent  roast  imrlridgea,  wliich  fol- 
lowed the  horse,  were  not  aUolutely  disdained 
by  the  jury,  any  more  than  the  delicate 
outr^mets  whieli  succeeded  thetUi  or  thou  ike 


insinuatiisg  temptations  and  fruits  of  tba 
dessert;  which  proves  evidently  that  horsft- 
fiesh  does  not  stick  liy  the  way  during  its 
passage  tlirough  the  intricate  and  narrow 
defiles  of  the  digestiv^e  channel^and  that  is 
an  element  of  some  importance  in  the  ques- 
tion. For  my  jiart,  reioemViering  a  true  and 
clever  aphorisia  uttered  by  a  man  Avbo  a 
well  informed  in  the  hyji^i^ne  of  the  stomach — 
our  fellow-labourer,  M.  L.  V^rou^I  waited 
foil  r»  a  J  id -twenty  hours  before  writing  theae 
Une»,  in  ord^r  to  be  able  to  declare  titat  I  am 
imiitiug  them  without  the  sliglitest  dige^tivo 
Femoi-ae. 

WOMEN  AT  ALDEESHOT, 

For  rather  more  than  a  mouth  past,  dr- 

cunmiafiees  h»ve  made  me  a  resilient  in  tht 

ininjediate  neighbourhood    of    the  CJimp  at 

i  Alder>§hot,  and  tlie  snme  circumatuiictfa  have 

j  allowed  me  to  be  a  daily  wituesSj  not  alone 

I  of  its  outward  aspect,  hut   of  its  intemai 

economy. 

The  fea-ture  which  appears  to  me  at  once 
I  th#  moist  Bkti-tling  nud  the  m<jst  intei^e^tipg, 
I  is  the  conditiou  of  the  female  poputatioij  :  'l 
I  menu  of  stich  women  as  have  been  tiUawe^^^L 
j  hy  the  rules  of  the  service  to  &ccoiu  finny 
their  huabaiida  to  this  training  school  of 
I  war, 

I      111  all   regiments   oom posing  the   Biitish 

army,    a  ctrrtaiu    per- cen  tags   of  w*omea  ii 

I  ttlloweil ;  that  ia,  a'  certain  number  of  men 

may  marry,  with  the    permisaiou  of   their 

I  coinmandini^  olhcers^  ana  the  women  so  niar- 

j  ried   are   nlloweil   certain    privileges  —  auch 

\m  re tnu aeration  as  waaherw^omen  for  their 

bus  ban  da^  comradcij,  i>ertuitted  occupation  of 

banticks,  and  so  ou  ;  while  the  wives  of  such 

men  as  marry  without  leave,  as  the  term  is, 

are  beyond  the  jjale  of  all  indulgence,  and 

must  Ire  supports! I  as  they  best  can  on  the 

tidrteeu- pence    a-day,    winch    includes    the 

whole  of  their  husbands*  pay.     This   jjay^ 

moreover,  by  reason  of  unavoidable  expenaes, 

beirpg  very  commonly  reduced  to  a  groat  |>er 

diem. 

\\' hen  the  time  for  foreign  service  arrives^ 
the  existence  of  women  who'are  married  to,sol- 
dieji  without  leave  is,  by  commanding  oflicen> 
alt£»j;ether  ignored,  and  a  very  small  |H)rtion 
of  the  recognised  women,  or  those  mamed 
with  le^^ve,  are  allowed  to  accompany  tbeir 
respective  regiments.  What  the  comb t ion 
of  these  women  will  be,  depends  a  good  deal 
on  the  station  to  which  the  regiments  may 
be  ordered,  and  to  the  individual  characLei^ 
of  the  otlicers  commanding.  In  times  of 
peace,  in  the  Mediterranean  stationn  their 
position  is  better  than  in  England  ;  but  in 
time  of  war,  as  of  late  in  the  Crimen,  the 
misery  of  these  unhappy  creatures  dehea  all 
description. 

At  Aldershot  two  women  in  each  company 
have  been  allowed  to  follow  their  husbands ; 
hut,  as  the  sergeauts'  wivefthad  the  advanti^ 
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of  preference,  there  in  BelJotn  fmiud  more 
than  one  pnvatis'fi  wife  in  a  eomt>aDj* 

The  rnai  of  Uie  worDeUf  thuae  marrletJ 
with  and  thode  niarned  witLiout  leave,  re^ 
maiD  usually  in  the  tt>wn  from  which  ibeir 
regimeiita  have  marched  ;  they  are  Bhunued 
M  sQldierri'  wivei?,  and^  being  unable  to  |Taia 
honest  eioploymenh,  the  wiiule  honeat  aup- 
port  reznaiuiuf*  for  them  is  the  three- 
pence in-day  lately  allowed  by  government 
tor  those  married  with  kavta,  and  three  halt- 
peuee  for  eadi  child,  with  mtch  adUitioti  UA 
the  hiubaLid  may  epiue  froni  hU  surplus 
four  pence  a-day — not  in  general  a  very  libeml 
one,  aa  we  may  reuildy  suppode^  ctui^tderiug 
the  teujptattuas  of  a  canqi  lite,  and  its  can- 
teens.  When  apart  friun  her  hnabantl's  regi- 
ment, howevt*r,  the  sohUei*a  wile  haa  one 
adviintjige.  Slie  may,  as  a  you[jg  and  modeat 
wuman^  aupport  her  aelf  -  respect,  though 
at(;epied  to  ihtj  li|)^  in  poverty ;  &m  m^y  clo^ie 
the  door  of  her  i>oai-  room  aijainst  the  voices 
of  hlaspheray  and  riot,  and  before  she  lies 
down^  with  her  liitU  chjidren  around  iter, 
an  th^  bjire  floor  that  is  all  the  rest  her 
poverty  allows,  she  can  yet  teach  them  to 
iuUl  lhe}r  little  hands  in  pniyt^r. 

Kot  so  in  the  Camp  at  AhJershot. 
Hi  i\i,  all  the  mtsenear  all  the  demoraikiug 
intluencca  exist,  common  to  barrauk  life  in 
l.niiUnd;  iullueuces  fio  teiriblt?,  that  were  it 
Hut  fur  the  chapel  which  crowns  the  height,  we 
might  well  he  forgiven  fur  <ioubLiug  if  we 
ftlQ^d  on  Uliristiitn  ground. 

To  desciibe  the  Ganip  at  AhJeraliot  U  un- 
neceisary  ;  its  position  on  ttut  dark  hcsith^  iti 
lung  leUere  J  avenues  flaukud  by  blactl  woodeu 
huts,  ilA  linea  of  fluttering  Imen,  its  gehools, 
parade  ground*,  and  eautueua,  have  become 
familiar  to  mo^t  of  ns  ;  but  that  to  which 
we  now  de^sire  to  draw  the  attention  of  at 
least  every  wife  and  mother  in  England, 
is  the  condition  of  demotTiliaing  misery  to 
which  tlui  camp  and  its  anaugtiiiienta  exposes 
their  sister  woman. 

We  are  beginning  to  discover,  that  men 
and  women  are  pr titty  much  wiiat  society  makes 
them  ;  and,  in  this  view,  we  will  aee  what  is 
now  dohjg  for  our  race  at  Aldershot* 

In  all  tlie  lines  in  camp  there  are  what  are 
called  Married  Hnta,  with  high  windows,  a 
door  at  either  end,  and  a  cooking  stove  in  the 
centre.  Along  the  shies  of  these  huts,  ai*e 
ranged  iron  bedsteads  in  pairs ;  an  J,  in  caat^s 
where  not  more  than  five  married  people 
with  their  children  occupy  the  same  hut 
{thi^  be  it  observed,  bt^ing  the  minimum 
of  0  ceil  pat  ion),  Amall  divisions  between 
the  beds  are  partially  screened  oiT  by  regi- 
mental blankets,  a  scanty  sheet  or  two,  or  a 
woman's  dress.  Under  circumstances,  how- 
ever»  where  families  are  more  crowded — in 
wliieh  case,  ten  men,  ten  women,  and  eight 
children,  are  to  be  found  occupying  one 
Lnt — these  attempted  preservations  of  de- 
Qoney  are  impoi^aihle.  The  double  beds 
rly  touch  each  other^  and  are  without 


even  the  sc^gitiest  attempt  at  £creeu  or 
curtain. 

The  camp  has  no  aceommodntion  fur  aiek 
women  or  children— their  hoijipitaU  having 
no  ward  set  apiirt  for  them,  as  in  Indian 
military  arraugemenia  ;  and  a^  lodgings  ara 
unprocurable  iu  the  aurroundingrillaije.s,  the 
women,  if  unable  to  travel  to  their  hnimia,  are 
compelled  to  remain  iu  the  public  and 
crowded  hut,  depending  on  such  expensive 
aid  a$  the  camp  may  aiford. 

The  wife  of  a  non-commissioned  ofHeer, 
who,  with  her  young  family,  aecotupanied 
her  liuaband  with  hva  regiment  from  the 
coast  a  short  time  since,  and  who  i^  now  daily 
expecting  her  eonlinement^  oceuples  a  hut^ 
in  wldeli  twenty  single  men  live,  and  the 
space  between  the  beds  scarcely  allowa 
standing  room,  far  leaa  any  provision  for 
privacy.  In  another  case,  not  a  week  siuije, 
I  visited  a  young  delicate-looking  creaUirti, 
who  had  lately  given  birth  to  a  dead  infant, 
here,  iu  the  room  in  which  I  saw  her  j  a 
room  occupied  by  ten  beds,  all  curtainless 
except  her  own,  which  stood  in  a  corner,  and 
wliieh  was  partially  concealed  with  blaiikets, 
fjistiiued  to  strings  as  thej^  l>eat  cauld  be  with 
clothes-pegs.  The  woman  in  her  weakness  sat 
cowering  over  the  centre  stove,  while,  above 
and  around^  wet  clothes,  the  soldiers'  wsish- 
ing,  dripped  upon  the  floor  ;  from  amoiig  the 
dirty  coveringa  of  nearly  every  bed,  were 
ralaed  the  unwa;5hed  tices  of  crying  child  rem 
and  on  benches  iirouud,  men  lounged,  and 
curded,  aud  quarrelled,  waiting  for  thetr  mid- 
day meah 

The  occupants  of  this  hut  belonged  to  the 
militia,  and  the  matter  w:is  hard  and  strange 
enough  to  them.  Unhappily,  the  women  of 
the  line  are  too  well  trained  in  the  demo- 
ralising influences  of  our  barrack  system  to 
ftel  the  evil,  or  to  deplore  it,— -but  tlicae 
women,  many  of  them  drawn  from  the  nuiks 
of  our  peasantry,  poor  though  they  may  have 
been,  were  yet  accustomed  at  least  to  tiie  de- 
ceneit^s  and  protectiona  of  their  cottage  homea, 
and  they  speak  of  their  position  witU  dismay. 
As  I  have  listened  to  their  com  plan  its,  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  has  mingled  with  shame  and 
sorrow  when  I  have  found  their  nature 
to  be  not  yet  wholly  brutal  rsed  by  the 
system  pursued  towards  them.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  may  be,  that  it  is  equally  new 
to  all,  and  that  iu  some  degree  they  aid  each 
other  to  lessen  the  greatest  horrors  of  the 
position.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  tine.  There 
corruption  lies  in  wait  for  the  new-cotuer* 
The  pel  hajia  innocent  girl,  whoise  character 
has  flo  borne  inspection,  that  the  necessary 
permission  is  yielded  to  a  maniage,  which 
allows  her  the  privilege  of  hsirrack  aecommo- 
datlon,  no  sooner  ah  rinks  aghast  from  the 
mingled  occupition  of  the  i-oom  shared  by 
her  hnabaud,  from  the  oaths,  the  foul  lan- 
guage, and  the  acenei  of  pollution  around, 
than  suine  woman,  once  perhaps  as  iunoctfut 
as  herielf,  lauglis  at  her  scruples^ acQfU  %^.  \:^^sc. 
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modetttj,  ftiid  at  £rst  suggests  the  remedy. 
A  few  weeks,  and  tUe  clmracter  of  the  wo- 
nmn  IiardenH  ;  the  ardeul  spirits  which 
stopped  the  teara  of  a^ame,  and  dulled  the 
Bonodfl  of  obscwilty  and  blasphemy  as  tliey 
fell  upon  her  ear,  have  become  necessary  to 
her  dftily  life ;  ind  now,  the  mean 3  muat  he 
obtidiierf  wherewith  to  gain  the  stimiilui^ — 
and  so,  from  step  to  step  ahc  fa  Ik,  aud  we 
have  not  long  to  wait  before,  in  tlie  druiiken, 
d  I  aiiol  u  I  e^  fear-  inspiri  n  g,  an  d  s  \  :it  tt?  rnly  bra w  1  er 
of  onr  barrack  yard,  \ii(*  resnlt  of  our  train- 
ing ayatem  becomes  too  evident.  Then,  seeing 
the  soldier's  wife  what  we  have  made  her^ — our 
DK^rallty  ebuddersat  the  si^bt,  we  gather  our 
Ijarmenta  closer  round  ua,  aud  ao  paaa  by  on 
itie  other  side* 

Nowj  what  our  barrack  ayatem  h&a  already 
made  of  the  women  of  the  lineT  our  camp  at 
Aldi-^rahQt  will  ipeedily  make  of  the  women 
of  the  njilUia.  Tlio  cnrae  already  begiua  to 
work;  Men  wearied,  aa  they  tofd  me,  with 
paratles  and  drill,  are  prevented  from  neeea- 
aary  reat,  by  the  criea  of  a  aiek  or  peevish 
child.  The  irritated  soldier  veiita  bia  dis- 
gust in  oat  ha.  Quarrels  enane.  The  father, 
goaded  by  the  language  of  hia  corarade, 
abuaei  hfa  wife  for  lack  of  better  manage- 
me  lit,  aud  perhaps  curaea  the  innocent  child 
who  baa  been  the  cauae  of  the  diaturbance. 
The  annoyance  spreads,  recriminatiim  follows 
recriminalioii,  abuse  thickens  oo  abuse  ;  and, 
when  the  morning  dawns,  and  the  gun  fires, 
the  men  go  forth  to  duty,  weary  and  e^dted ; 
the  little  children  are  dinven  forth  to  learn 
•uch  evil  aa  they  may  ;  and  iheir  dirtVi 
weary,  hearts  ick  moth  era  drud<;e  through  tlie 
day  hi  miaery  and  hopeless  toil. 

In  each  camp  at  Alder«hot  there  is  a  chapel. 
It  is  well  done.  It  is  right  that  the  Britisli 
soMier  should  be  tau^!Vt  that  be  abould 
serve  hia  Goil,  that  he  Jiiay  the  b^ttter  serve 
bis  country.  In  every  line  at  ALlei-shot  tbere 
are  achoola  ;  this  alao  is  well  done  \  for,  on 
the  little  children  nssenibJing  there,  Eu^laud 
may  depend  bereafier  for  the  pixjte^tiou  of 
her  ltb<iilies,  lier  very  faith,  her  laws,  her 
peace.  Bat  of  wliat  avait  can  either  church 
or  school  be^  if  in  ©very  hut  a  moral  canker 
grows  and  isjireads  \  if,  back  to  the  cottage 
homea<»f  Ern^jand  a  stream  of  ntoral  pollution 
is  ullomed  to  flow;  if  woronn^s  virtue  and 
childhood 'a  innocenoe  are  to  be  alike  practi- 
cjdly  set  at  nought  by  a  system  that  would  be 
Lumiliating  to  a  savage  nation  ;  Ifeipediency, 
pointing  at,  the  evil  of  marriage  in  the  army, 
la  to  erideavonr  to  lessen  that  evil  by  a  plan  of 
systeraatit;  tr-iiniivg  in  depnivlty  ? 

The  evili  of  our  barrack  system  have  been, 
in  a  great  meaaure,  unknown  to  the  British 
people.  They  have  learut  fjoni  miLDy  aouroea 
to  mistrust  *md  di^ad,  and  to  deny  boneat 
employ  men  t  to  the  wifa  of  a  soldier  \  but,  few 
among  us  have  been  induced  to  ask,  what 
ftie  the  Uiflueucea  which  seem  to  have 
exercised  so  jjowerful  an  evil  on  ao  large  a 
portion  of  our  sociid  community  } 


Few  persous  visit  barracks,  and  thus  thetr 
internal  ecouomy  is  eehlom  known,  except  to 
those  intimately  connect<fd  witti  their  arrange- 
ments. The  camp  at  A!der*bot,  however.  Is 
the  great  military  attraction  of  the  day.  Ijet 
the  wives  and  niolhera  of  every  rmik  of  life, 
who  make  a  holiday,  to  vi^it  the  carap,  eater 
the  married  huts  there  ;  let  them  seek  out 
those  in  particular,  now  the  most  crowded, 
in  the  levies  of  the  Irish  regim^nta ;  let  them 
take  those  huta  aa  a  sample  of  the  universal 
barraek- system  of  Great  Eritaia^  and  then 
judge  fLir  themselves.  If  no  otl^er  g(>od 
arises,  mercy  will  at  least  be  leamt  W% 
shall  have  seen  the  system  whieli  hat  made 
the  sohlier*3  wife  what  she  ia,  and  the 
uplifted  atone  will  drop  from  the  hand  of 
pity,  as  we  shall  at  last  commiserate  Tathtr 
than  blame  ;  we  ahall  know  how  to  sorrow 
over  the  origin  of  the  eidl  rather  ilum  shriuk 
from  its  effect,  and  we  ahall  see  that,  in  com- 
mon with  nmny  other  itemfi  in  our  social 
ayatem,  the  soldier's  wife  r*  the  victim  of  an 
uowiae  and  most  unmercifut  training,  over 
which  she^  as  an  individual,  has  iSaA  no 
controh 


SOME  GERMAN  SUNDAYa 

Of  how  Sunday  is  really  ipcnt  bj  the 
labouring  classes  in  aome  towns  in  Germany, 
1  claim,  as  an  Englieih  worknian  who  has 
worked  and  played  on  German  ground,  Bome 
ri^^ht  to  speak.  It  is  possible  that  I  may 
relate  matters  which  aome  do  not  suspect, 
and  concei'ning  whicli  others  have  already 
made  up  their  minds  ;  but,  as  I  ehaU  tell 
nothing  but  truths,  I  trust  I  may  not  very 
much  disconcert  tiie  former,  nor  put  the 
ktter  completely  out  of  patieQce,  nor  oSend 
anybody. 

To  begin  with  Hamburgh,  I  spent  sewa 
months  to  thia  free,  commercial  port,  earn- 
ing HJx  and  seven  Ebillings  a- week  as  i 
journeyman  jeweller;  receiving,  aa  is  the 
custom,  my  daily  food  at  my  empiloyer's 
hands;  and  nestling  nightly  between  two 
featlier  beds  in  a  narrow  cloaet  adjoining  his 
bedroom,  I  came  into  Hamburgh  on  a  Suur 
day  morning ;  and,  although  every  thing  was 
new  aud  strange  to  me,  and  a  1mm ber  ^ 
things  ]iassed  before  iny  eyea  which  could 
never  be  eeen  in  decoroua  LontluUj  yet  there 
were  uumistiikeable  signs  of  Sunday  in  them 
all^ — only  it  was  nrjt  the  Sunday  to  whidk 
I  had  been  born  aud  bred.  The  shops  wem 
closed,  aud  there  was  stillness  in  the  houses 
if  not  in  the  atreets,  I  pa^tsed  by  the  fore- 
courted  entrance  to  a  theatre,  and  its  doors 
were  shut ;  but  one  could  easily  guea^i  by  ttie 
bills  at  the  door- posts  tiiat  it  otfer^d  hi^trionie 
entertainment  for  the  evening.  Wandering 
through  some  beautifully  woi>ded  walks  which 
encircle  the  city,  I  met  many  promemiders, 
trim,  well-dressed  J  and  chatty  ;  and  when  1 
turned  hack  into  the  city,  was  once  or  twice 
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(ihsorbed  m  the  streams  of  people  whicli 
flowed  from  the  charch  dcHjra,  One  thing 
WHB  ceriain  ;  the  people  were  not  at  wofk. 
It  struck  lue  nt  onee;  for  I  met  them  at 
evtfy  turn  in  their  clean  faces  aiul  spruce 
clothei^ — the  vtjritiible  median  ie  nmy  be 
known  in  every  country — um\  there  was  the 
happy  lonk  and  the  lounging  gait  in  all, 
which  told  that  they  bad  laid  down  their 
implemc-tits  of  trade  {or  that  day  atid  were 
thorou^rhly  at  lelatire.  When  I  eame  to 
be  donitciied  and  fairly  at  work,  I  leai'tied  to 
dUcriiuluate  more  clearly  between  many  ap- 
parently in'econcileable  UiingH ;  and  will 
£ere  roughly  tet  down  what  we  did^  or  did 
not,  on  Sunday*,  in  the  enji^rtura  and  outlet 
of  Northern  Germany ;  which,  it  will  be  well 
to  remember^  ia  tUorgughly  LuLhetan-Pro- 
teatant  in  il^  faith. 

There  waa  a  church  not  far  from  our  work- 
ahoi^^I  think  the  Jacobiklrke^ — which  had 
the  sweet^t  set  of  Dutch  t>elb  that  evet-  rung 
to  measure,  and  these  played  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  murniiig  on  every  day  in  the  week  ;  but, 
to  our  minds,  they  never  played  ho  beautiful  a 
melody  na  when  they  woke  uh  on  the  Sunday' 
morn  in  if,  to  the  delightful  conacionsneea  of 
being  ahle  to  iliten  to  them  awhile,  through 
tbe  drowsy  medium  of  our  upper  feather  bed* 
Once  fairly  ronsed,  properly  atlired,  and 
break fa« ted  with  the  Hen,  what  did  we 
next?  Stimetimea  we  worked  till  ra^idday, 
but  that  was  a  rarity  ;  for  our  ordinary  day's 
labour  w?i8  thirteen  houra,  witii  scarcely  a 
blink  of  t^eat  at  meaL-times,  and  often  we  had  | 
not  stirred  from  the  house  during  the  whole 
week,  but  had  worn  out  the  moriotonous 
hours  Wtween  lied  and  worklioartl.  When, 
howe^^er,  ordera  presseil,  we  did  work  ;  but 
this  again  wa^  no  new  thing  to  me^  for 
I  had  done  the  same  Ifdng  in  Tendon  ;  had 
toiled  dt^t^p  into  the  Saturday  night,  and  had 
been  up  again  to  work  on  the  Sunday  juora- 
ing,ht:i>anae  aome  gentleman  or  lady  who  was 
engaged,  I  dare  say,  m  their  morning  devotions, 
couhl  not  hide  the  ordinary  tinio  for  their 
triiikBts.  If  we  did  work,  which  as  I  have 
saifl  was  a  raiity,  our  ordinary  pay  of  two 
Bhillin|;a,  scarcely  two[>ence  per  hour,  was 
incrt^iieed  to  three. 

Some  times  we  went  to  church;  and  we 
always  found  a  goodly  congregation  there. 
The  service  was  in  good  honest  German ; 
and  the  preacher^ — ^ quaintly  coiiffpicuoua  to 
an  English  eye  by  his  velvet  Hkuil  cap, 
and  a  wonderfully  plaittsJ  frill  which  bristled 
round  Ilia  neok — was-  always  earnest  and 
impressive,  and  often  eioquent  Among 
other  ivligtoua  services,  I  welt  remember 
that  of  the  Bres  nnd  Bet  Tag,  (Day  of 
Kepeutance  and  Pi-ayer,)  the  anniveraary 
of  ilie  battle  of  I^ipsic  ;  and  a  remarkable 
sermon  j^reacheil  on  St.  Michaers  Day,  ajid 
of  which  1  lionght  a  copy  after  the  service  of 
a  poor  willow  who  stood  at  the  church  door. 
If  the  weather  Wf  re  tine,  we  strolled  along 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Alsier,  or  made  J 


short  excursions  into  the  country  ;  and  hero 
again  all  was  repose ,  for  I  recollect  having 
once  had  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
w^onder  a  woman  who  was  toiling  in  the  deld. 
Or,  if  the  weather  were  stormy  and  wet^  we 
stayed  in  the  workshop  and  read,  or  made 
drawings,  or  worked  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  favourite  tooK  Often,  aysin,  we  had 
especial  duties  to  perform  on  that  day,  in  the 
shape  of  yisitincE  some  sick  cTafUmau  in  the 
[  hospital,  to  pay  him  his  weekly  allowance,  or 
convey  him  a  book,  or  some  littlts  erenture 
comfoils.  The  Sunday  morning  was  an  auiho- 
riaed  visltlngtlmeiand  the  hospital  wns  usually 
crowded — too  crowded  with  patieata,  as  wo 
thought — and  each  had  his  duster  of  cheering 
frii^uils.  Or  we  paid  friendly  visits  to  fella w 
workmen,  smoked  quiet  pipes,  and  told  tra^ 
Tellers'  stories^  or  liatened  to  the  uncertain 
essays  of  our  brethren  of  the  Maunergesang- 
verein  as  they  practised  their  part  msisic* 
There  wns  one  i>iece  of  business  transacted 
on  the  Sunday  morning  which  may  have 
been  sinful,  although  we  did  not  viaw  it  in 
that  light  Wa  paid  our  tailori'  hills  on  the 
Sunday  morning  if  we  had  the  money,  or 
ordered  new  garments  if  wh  had  credit  ;  and 
1  believe  it  is  a  practice  more  generally  pre- 
valent even  in  England  than  gentlefulks 
are  apt  to  imagine. 

We  dined  with  the  Herr  at  noon,  and  at 
one  o'clock  were  at  liberty  for  the  day*  I 
have  seen  a  Danish  harvest-home  on  a  Sun- 
day  afternoon  in  tbe  pretty  village  of  All^na; 
watchm^  its  merry  murmurs  as  they  passed 
by  the  old  church-yard  wall,  where  Klopstock 
lies  buried.  I  have  attended  a  fun  end  a^j  a 
real  mourner,  followed  by  the  mourning  pro* 
fessionals  in  the  theatrical  trappings  with 
which  the  custom  of  Hamburgh  naualiy 
adorns  them.  If  we  bent  our  steps,  as  we 
sometimes  did,  through  the  Altona  g>ite  to 
Hamburger  Berg,  we  came  upon  a  scene  of 
liuhbub  and  animation  which  was  something 
between  Clare  Market  on  Saturday  night, 
and  High  Street,  Greenwich,  at  fidr  time. 
Stalls,  booths,  and  basktsts  line* I  the  way ; 
flowers,  fruit,  and  pastry  disputed  possi^siiion 
of  the  side-paths  with  sugfir-jihiius,  alicka  aod 
tobacco-pipes ;  and,  although  Fraucoui's 
Circus  was  not  ofien  yet,  it  ^vo  «very  pro- 
mise of  being  so  ;  and  the  air  already  rang 
with,  voices  of  showmen,  antl  the  clangour  of 
instruments.  In  the  summer  there  were  gay 
boats  on  the  Alster,  and  nautical  holiday- 
makers  were  busy  with  oar  anil  sail  ;  wliile, 
in  the  winter  months^  if  the  ice  held  well, 
there  was  no  end  of  skating  and  sledguig ; 
and  then  we  had  a  pleasant  winter-gardtn 
near  the  Tivoli,  with  orange-trees  in  tubs, 
the  mould  so  coveroil  over  as  to  form 
extemporary  tables^  and  the  green  leaves 
and  pale  fruit  shining  above  our  heads, 
At  the  upper  end  waa  a  conservatory  of 
choice  plants,  which  was  more  particulaiiy 
appropriated  to  the  ladies  and  children.  The 
ciio  paviltone  on  the  Alstet  ate&m^d  ^^^'cS&Jbr 
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ron&ly ;  puijch  and  hot  coffee  were  in  the 
BSceiMUnt ;  atid  there  were  more  c  1^1*1":^ 
Bftioked  in  an  nftemoon  on  the  Jntigfeni 
Stieg  (the  Maic!eu*a  Wallt)  than  would  Imve 
Btored  the  caaea  of  a  Londou  auburbaii 
tobne(?oriiflt. 

These  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  mere 
idlioijfSi  hut  there  were  occasionally  official 
doings  on  the  Suiidaj,  which  might  iiave 
been  national,  if  Hamburgh  had  been  a 
nation,  but  which  no  doubt  were  emineutlj 
popular.  Two  euch,  I  remember  ;  on©  a  grand 
review  of  the  EUrger  Militllr ;  the  other  the 
public  confirmation  of  the  apprentlcea  and 
otherRr  and  the  conscription  of  the  youth  of 
the  city.  The  former  was  a  trying  aifafr. 
Some  twelve  tbous&nd  citizen- soldiers  had  to 
turn  out,  fully  riggetl  and  equipped,  by  early 
dawn  J  ready  for  any  amount  of  drill  and 
evolution*  Many  were  the  stories — more 
witty  lb  an  generous — of  the  whereabout  of 
their  uniforms  and  accoutrements ;  as  to , 
their  being  deposited  in  Lomb&rdian  handa, ' 
as  whoHy  used  up  since  the  last  grand  field- ! 
day  Bome  three  years  before.  Such  furbishing . 
as  thei-%  was  of  bi^a^  ornaments  and  metal- 1 
buttons ;  such  an  oiling  and  aaud-pajwringof 
brown  muskets,  and  such  a  i-^avrangement  of 
blue  tunics  which,  after  all,  did  not  match  in 
colour, length, nor appointmenta !  Fortunately 
our  warriors  did  not  burn  powder  -  and  there 
wns  enoudi  of  military  ardour  among  tlieni 
to  can-y  tliera  through  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
It  required  a  great  deal  ;  for,  like  ^tber 
military  bodies  of  a  late  day,  the  commia- 
Bariat  department  totally  broke  down,  ami 
citizens  were  kept  hungering  and  thirsting 
npon  the  blank,  dusty  plain  wilidn  half-a* 
mile  of  stored  up  abundance.  The  confir- 
mation of  the  apprentices  and  the  conscrip- 
tion of  the  young  men  was  a  more  serioua 
matter.  It  took  place  in  the  great  square, 
where  a  atage  and  pavilion  were  erected  j  all 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  servicea 
of  the  chtirch  were  united  to  render  it  solemn 
and  impressive.  It  was  a  source  of  deep 
interest  to  many  of  my  own  acquaintances, 
more  especially  to  the  young  cooper  who 
worked  underground  at  our  house,  and  who. 
just  released  from  his  apprenticeahip,  had 
the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be  drawn  for  the 
next  year's  levy* 

There  was  one  institution^  not  precisely  of 
Hamburgh,  hut  at  tlie  very  doors  of  it,  wfiich 
exercised  consldei-able  influence  upon  its 
habita  and  morals^  and  tliat  of  n^  beneficial 
kind.  This  was  the  Dauisii  State  Lottery, 
the  office  of  which  was  at  Altona,  where 
the  prizes  were  i>erioflically  drawn  upon 
Sunday.  The  Hambur|hera  were  sup]io^ed 
to  receive  certain  pecuniary  uilvautagcs  from 
this  lottery,  in  the  shape  of  benelita  bestowed 
upon  the  Waiaenkiuder  of  the  town,  who, 
like  our  owu  blue-coat  boys  of  the  old  lime, 
were  the  diTiwers  of  the  numbers;  but  the 
advantages  were  very  questioivable,  seeing 
that  the  bulk  of  spectators  were  the  Ham- 


burghers  themselves,  and  the  great  prizes 
of  the  undertaking  went  to  aw  ell  ths 
Danish  Eoyal  Tr^jasuiy,  Portions  of  aharei 
could  be  purchased  for  at  low  a  som  a»  four- 
pence,  and  the  Hamburgh  senate^  in  self 
t^efence,  at  id  with  a  great  show  of  propriety, 
prohibited  the  traffic  of  them  amon^  servants 
and  apprenticea  :  which  prohibition  passed,  of 
course,  for  m*xt  to  nothing,  seeing  that  the 
temptation  was  very  strong,  and  the  injunction 
very  weak.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  witness 
the  crowd  upon  the  occasion  of  a  puhjic  tiniw- 
iug  in  the  quaint  old  sq'iare  of  AJtona  ;  a 
pehhie  doited  fi|>ace  with  a  dark  boi  in  the 
centre,  not  unlike  the  basement  of  a  gallows. 
On  this  stood  the  wheel,  bright  in  .colours 
mid  gold,  and  by  its  side  two  orphan  boys  m 
sch(M>l-costume,  who  officiate<i  at  the  eere- 
mouy.  One  boy  turned  the  wheel,  the  other 
drew  the  numbera,  aad  called  them  aloud  as 
he  held  them  before  the  spectators  ;  whU« 
the  bkst  of  a  trumpet  hei-olded  the  an- 
nouncement. What  feverish  anxiety,  what 
restless  cupidity  might  be  fostering  lunooff 
that  crowd  no  nian  could  calculate^  and 
certainly,  to  my  mind,  tbere  was  no  worse 
thing  done  on  the  Sunday  in  all  Ham- 
burg than  this  exhibition  of  legalised 
gambling. 

Of  course  thu  theatres  were  open^  and  wa 
of  the  working;  people  were  not  uttifrequent 
visitois  there.  But  let  us  thorong:hly  uuder^ 
stand  the  nature  of  a  German  theatrical  ei^ 
tertaiument.  There  is  rarely  more  Ihap  onio 
piece,  and  the  whole  perfi^rmance  is  usually 
included  in  the  period  of  two  hours — froai 
seven  till  nine.  'Die  parterre,  or  pit,  is  a  mere 
promenade,  or  standing- place,  in  which  ths 
few  seats  are  let  at  a  higher  price  than  ths 
rest  of  the  space*  The  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  conducted  with  the  utmost  deco- 
rum ;  BO  much  so,  that  they  would  probably 
diaappoiut  some  people  who  look  upon  the 
shouting,  drovtrs*  whistling,  and  hooroar 
and  hissing  of  some  of  our  theatres,  aa  part  of 
the  legitimate  drama.  On  the  CThristmas  day, 
when  I  had  the  option  of  getting  gloriously 
fuddled  with  a  select  party  of  English  friend^ 
or  of  entertaining  myself  in  some  less  ortho- 
dox way,  I  preferred  to  witness  the  opera  of 
Norma  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  and  thiuk  I  wu 
the  better  for  the  choice,  Hamlet  was  tht 
source  of  another  Sunday  evening*3grati 
tion  (an  anniversary  play  of  the  H.\ 
burghers,  and  intensely  popular  with 
Daues)^  although  with  unpardonable  bar- 
barity the  German  censors  entirely  blotted 
out  the  grave  diggers,  and  never  buried  the 
ha[>le^s  '*  sweet  Ophelia,*'  In  the  jt^iU^ry 
of  the  Imperial  Opera-house  at  Vji^mia, 
liveried  serv suits  hand  sweetmeats,  ices, 
and  coff^ie  about  between  the  acts  ;  and 
although  tbo  Hambtirgher  theatrical  a  have 
not  yet  reached  this  stage  of  refinement^ 
there  is  much  in  the  shape  of  social  c^m* 
venience  in  their  arrangemeut  which  even  w« 
might  copy. 
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Some  tiroes  we,  workmen,  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two  in  the  concert-rooms,  of  wluch 
there  were  several  ttttmirabl/  conducted  ;  or 
pored  liours  long  over  the  papers,  chiefly 
literary,  in  tlie  Aister  Halle  j  sippiug  our 
coffee,  and  listeninfj  in  tLie  paujies  oi  our 
reading  to  the  baud  of  choice  muaicians, 
who  played  occaaionally  through  the  even- 
ing. Sometimes  we  djved  into  snug  cellars, 
where  they  sol-i  good  beer,  or  niixe<i  odori- 
ferous puuch  ;  and  here  a^ain  niti^ie  wuuld 
come,  though  In  a  more  queattouahle  ahape,  her 
attendant  priei^teBSes  Uing  the  wiUKiering 
harp-players,  who  sang  sentimental  ditties  to 
the  twanging  of  their  instruments.  Other 
places  there  were,  some  in  the  city,  and  some 
outfttde  the  walla,  wliere  an  abominable 
medley  of  waltz,  smoke,  wine,  and  lotto  made 
up  the  evening's  entertidnment.  The  larger 
of  these  eHtahh^hments  had  some  pteten^ions 
to  pentility,  seeing  that  they  dUi  not  allow 
gentlemen  to  dsjice  with  their  hats  on  ;  but 
whatever  other  claims  they  set  up  to  the 
respect  of  the  community  may  be  liriefly, 
set  down  as  worth  very  little.  It  will  not 
unnaturally  follow  that  whei*e  there  is  much 
liberty  there  will  he  some  licence,  and  with 
respect  to  Hamburgh,  it  is  in  her  danee- 
boiises  that  this  exom^  is  to  he  found.  Hut 
where  is  the  wonder  ?  The  Ham  burg  her  autho- 
rities, in  this  and  some  other  CHses,  set  up  a 
•ort  of  excise  oftieer,  and  grant  permits  for 
this  frivolity,  aud  that  viije,\t  a  regular  scale 
of  chargta. 

In  apittt  of  these  half-incentives  and  whole 
oncoaragementa  to  laxity  of  behaviour|What 
ia  the  general  chariicter  of  the  Mamhurgher 
population  1  1  venture  to  call  them  provi- 
dent, temperate,  and  industrious.  Let  it  be 
remembered  tbitt  we  speak  of  a  mercantile 
port,  in  some  parts  a  little  like  Wapplng, 
and  into  and  out  of  which  there  is  a  perpettial 
ebb  and  tly  w  of  seameu  of  all  natiuua,  full  of 
boisterous  humour,  of  strong  life,  and  wilful 
in  their  recent  escape  from  ship  restraint. 
The  worst  of  the  dance-houses  are  situated 
near  the  water*H  edge,  and  are  almost  wholly 
frequenteii  by  sailors;  while  the  other  resorts 
which  are  open  to  the  charge  of  lioentious- 
neas,  have  also  a  strong  proportion  of  marl* 
time  frt^quentera,  and  the  rest  ta  mostly  made 
up  of  the  wandering  workmen  of  Germany, 
to  many  of  whoni  Xlambur^^h  ia  a  culmi- 
nating point,  and  who  are,  as  it  were,  out  on 
leave.  But,  after  all,  these  cancer  spots  are 
few  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  gi-eat 
pro£>ortion  of  the  means  of  amusement  thrown 
©pen,  or,  rather  never  closed  to  the  peofile. 
Wander  on  the  Sunday  when  and  whore  you 
will  J  in  theatre:,  concert-room,  or  coffee- 
house;  in  public  garden  or  beer-cellar  j  you 
will  fmd  them  joyous  indeed,  aometiraejj  loud 
in  si»ng  or  conveniation,  and  tiiking  gene- 
rally a  sort  of  pride  in  a  dash  of  rudeness, 
calling  it  independence,  but  you  will  never 
find  them  sottish  ;  nowhere  eumbering  the 
footway  with  their  prostrate  ciircascs ;  no- 


where reeling  zigzag,  blear  eyed  and  stupid, 
to  a  miserable  home. 

On  tramp  towards  the  South,  we  reated  on 
the  Sunday  in  Schwerin,  the  capital  of  Me<;k- 
lenburgh  ;  but  there  was  public  mourning  in 
the  city  for  a  death  in  the  ducal  fsmilly,  and 
the  usual  Sunday  festivities  were  forbidilen. 
On  attending  church  in  the  evening,  I  found 
a  large  congregation,  and  the  service  similar 
to  that  of  Hamburgh.  In  the  af^ernooti,  as 
there  was  no  military  parado  or  music,  over 
the  abaeuce  of  which  the  chambermaids  of 
Der  Gro.sa-Herzog  moaned  dolorously,  we 
rambled  through  the  ducal  garde d,  admiring 
the  quaintly-shaped  basin  m  its  centre,  its 
'  uumeroua  atatues,  and  fresh  grass.  The  town 
was  dull  and  methodical  euuugli,  but  would 
have  been  rejoicing,  if  it  had  not  beeu  re* 
spect  fully  mournfuL 

Onr  next  resting-place  was  BerUn,  where 
we  stayed  two  months ;  and  here,  according 
to  our  experience  J  the  Sunday  afternoon 
recreations  differed  only  in  tone  from  those 
of  Hamburgh,  being  less  boisterous  in  their 
gaiety  than  in  the  former  seaman'^  paradise. 
We  never  worked  on  Sunday  in  Berlin,  nor 
did  any  of  our  artisau  friend^  although  there 
were  very  pressing  ordere  iu  the  shupe  of 
those  unvarying  German  court  dout^eurs, 
diamond-circled  snuffboxes,  and  insignia  of 
the  lii*d  and  Black  E^igle,  Once,  we  accom- 
panied our  principal,  by  special  invitation,  to 
the  HaseuheiJe,  to  svitncsa  the  rifle  ]jracticej 
civd  and  military,  among  its  heattier  and 
sandy  hollows.  Officers  and  rank  and  tile 
alike  were  there  ;  the  officer  practising  with 
the  private's  heavy  gewehr,  and  the  private 
in  hiu  turn  with  the  light  weapon  of  his 
superior  in  grade*  There  were  some  capital 
shots  among  them.  Thence,  ou  the  same 
6o.j^  we  waded  through  the  aaud  to  Tegel,  to 
viiiit  the  residence  and  private  grounds  of 
Baron  Humboldt ;  and  from  a  mound  iu  his 
gjirden  ti^jheld  the  beautifully  pictnreiiqiie 
vi^w  of  Lake  Tegel,  and  the  distant  towers 
of  Spandam  I  tiave  been  pi-esent  on  the 
Sunday  at  a  review  of  the  lioyal  Garde  in 
their  striking  uniform  of  black  and  dazzlmg 
white. 

Once,  we  made  a  river  voyage  in  a  hng« 
tub  of  a  boat  along  the  weedy  banks  of  the 
Spree,  under  the  CQmmand  of  a  female  cap* 
tain— a  Jolly  matron,  weighing  I  am  afraid  to 
guess  how  many  stone.  I  am  told  it  was  a 
very  plebeian  piece  of  business,  but  we  were 
very  happy  no twiLbs Lauding.  We  had  a 
Tafellieder  fiarty  on  board,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  gultara,  and  they  ph^yed  and  sang 
all  the  way  to  Treptow  anti  back  a^aiu.  Once 
arrived  at  our  destination,  we  sat  upon  tho 
grass,  and  watched  the  merry  groups  around, 
or  sauntered  along  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
Hip[>itig  occasionally  very  inconsiderable 
quantities  of  feeble  cordials  i  and  when  the 
evening  drew  near,  we  re-embark<id,  and, 
under  the  safe  conduct  of  our  feunde  cunnoo^ 
d<>re — who  was  skilled  in  the  didiaott  u^xv^ 
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miiou  of  tlie  shallow  river — returue J  soberly 
home.  The  environ b  ot  Berlin  ure  of  no  gi  e;it 
beauty,  the  city  bein^  bnilt  oa  a  aaniJy  pkii*, 
Tvith  tlie  BUJgle  eminence  of  the  Kreutzberg, 
from  whicii  it  can  b<j  viewed  with  advimtn^e; 
btit  in  aad  about  the  city  thei^e  are  beautiful 
gArdeua,  private  and  of  royal  foundation,  and 
tliese  are  invariably  op«n  to  the  public  One 
happy  Sunday  afternucui  we  spent  m  Char- 
lottenburg,  the  pleasure  palace  of  the  king  ; 
and  one  other  in  the  uobJe  lx>tanical  gn^rd^ns 
in  thi?  city;  while  on  a  fine  day  the  avenue 
of  lime-trees,  Unt€r-flen-Linden,  iu  its  crowd 
of  promeiiaderd,  and  sooial  groups  at  the 
refreahiuent-tablee,  presented  an  animated, 
and,  to  my  mind,  a  recreative  and  humanisiug 
tpectacle.  Music  wai*  everj* where  ;  aod  in 
the  Lhi*»trtf8,  in  the  dmpky  of  pyrotechnio 
eccentricities,  or  perhapjs  in  bailooning^ — but 
tliat  WiM  EiiglUb— the  evening  waa  variously 
spent  There  may  be  dance-houses  and  other 
abuujiLiatiousiu  Berlin,  s^  in  Hi^tiiburgh^  but 
I  never  heard  of  them,  mid  if  they  existed,  i 
more  was  the  pity.  For  my  own  part,  I  waa 
hap^y  in  eu joying  tbo  moderate  pleasures  of 
life  in  company  with  the  majority  of  my 
felJow-workuieUj  who,  I  must  4igain  aay,  and 
jiiaist  upon,  wei^e  not  at  work,  but  at  rest,  on 
the  iSunday.  It  is  tri^e  that  here,  as  else- 
where, tailors  and  bootmakers  {master  men) 
w^i&  content  to  take  measures,  and  receive 
orders  from  the  workmen,  Ibr  very  little 
other  oj*[iortunity  presented  ttaelf  for  Buch 
necessary  serviee, 

A  fL*w  hours'  whirl  on  the  railway  on  a 
Sunday  saw  us  in  Jjeipsia  This  was  at  the 
Easter  festival ;  and  we  stayed  two  monibi 
m  this  SaxoD  market  of  the  wodd,  embri^^tig 


whole  edi  ficeu  And  at  a  smaller  church,  I  was 
completely  wedged  In  by  the  standing  crowd 
of  uumistakeable  working  people,  whoee  con^ 
gr-egatioual  singing  wm  piu-licularly  cffee- 
live*  The  German  Protestant  church  servi^^ 
is  not  so  long  ms  our  own.  There  are  only  a 
few  pews  in  the  body  of  the  building ;  and 
the  major  part  of  the  audience  staud  during 
the  service.  1  ivas  not  so  well  pleaaed  with 
one  sennan  I  heard  in  the  Kngligh  church, 
for  it  happened  to  be  the  e^ort  of  a  German 
preacher,  a  student  in  our  tougae^  who^e 
discourse  was  indeed  intrtnaicalij  good,  and 
would  have  been  solemn^  if  tbe  paused 
and  emphases  kad  ouly  been  iu  the  right 
piacef?. 

I  never  worked  on  Sunday  iu  Isiims^  nor 
was  I  ever  aciiuavnted  with  any  ane  wi«> 
did.  The  w art- imuses  were  strictly  clo»i', 
and  a  few  buotlis^  with  trilling  gewgaira, 
were  alone  to  be  seen.  The  city  wns  at 
rest.  Leipsic  has  but  one  theatre,  nnd  to 
this  the  prices  of  admisiiion  are  doubted  in 
fair-times,  which  pkced  it  out  of  our  reaeb. 
Thus  we  were  forced  to  be  conteut  with 
humbler  sources  of  amusement,  a.nd  to  find 
recreation,  which  we  readily  did,  in  the 
beautiful  promenades  round  the  city«  Ijiid  ool 
by  Dr.  Miiller ;  in  country  rambles  to  Brelten- 
fald,  and  other  old  battle-helds  ;  lu  timciag 
ttie  winding  paths  of  a  thin  wood,  near  the 
town,  wonderful  to  us  from  the  flakes  of  wool 
(baumwolle)  which  whitened  the  ground. 
Or  agaiu,  among  the  bands  of  innsic  and 
happy  crowds  which  dotted  the  Boseuthal — 
a  title,  by  the  bye,  more  fanciful  thi*n  just^ 
seeing  that  the  rale  in  questlou  is  only  a 
gnissy  landulatiug  plain.    Here  we  aometimet 


in  their  course  the  most  iniportiuit  of  the  {met  the  Herr,  with  wife  on  arm,  and  ex- 
three  great  miirkets  in  the  year.    If  ever  changed  due  salutations. 


there  wjis  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  the 
question  of  Sunday  iubotir  and  Sunday  restt 
it  w%ia  in  Leipsic,  at  this  periiKl.  If  Sunday 
work  be  a  necessary  cousequence  of  Sunday 
recreation — an  abaui^i  paradox,  surely-— it 
would  have  been  exhibited  in  a  commercial 
town^  at  a  period  when  aU  the  elements  of 
frivolity,  as  gathered  together  at  a  fair,  and  all 
the  wauts  of  commerce  compressed  into  a  few 
brief  weeks,  were  brought  mto  co-existence* 
Yet  io  no  town  in  Gernuiny  did  I  witness  so 
complete  a  cesspit  Ion  from  labour  on  the 
Sunday.  There  was  no  question  of  working* 
Early  in  the  morning  there  was,  it  is  true,  a 
domestic  market  in  the  great  square,  highly 
interesting  to  a  stranger  from  the  number  of 
curious  costumes  collected  together;  the 
ring  let  ted  Folisli  Jew,  old  Germans  from 
Altenburg,  seeming  niasqueraders  from  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Erzgeberge,  and 
countryfolks  from  every  neighbouring  village, 
who  flocked  to  Leifiaic  with  their  wai^s  and 
edibles*  Bat  all  this  was  at  an  end  long  before 
the  church  service  commenced.  I  have  been 
in  the  Nicolai-Kirke  (remarkable  for  its  lofty 
roof,  ttpheld  by  columns  in  the  form  of  palm 


The  fair,  such  as  we  understand  by  th« 
name,  commenced  in  the  afternoon,  and  wu 
a  scene  of  much  noise  and  some  drollery* 
The  whole  town  teemed  w^ilh  itintrrant  lanfO' 
clans,  whose  violent  strains  would  sometimei 
burst  from  the  verjf  ground  under  your  feet, 
as  it  appeai-eil,  issuing  at  they  did  from  the 
open  months  of  beer  and  wine-cellars.  Quiet 
coffee-houses  there  were,  in  which  grave 
citizens  smoked  and  read;  and  admirable 
concerts  in  saloons,  and  in  the  open  air.  To 
one  of  these  latter  I  i^as  seduced,  by  the 
mendacious  announcement  of  a  certfdn  Wag- 
ner of  Berlin,  that  a  whole  troop  of  real  Moors 
would  perform  fun  tactic  tricks  before  high 
heaven  ;  on  paying  the  price  of  admissiuBf 
I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  n  score 
of  black -headed  Fentons,  wIiq  salaamed  and 
grinned  as  they  ushered  me  iuto  the  blank 
space  beyond,  containing  nothing  more  inter- 
eating  than  a  few  tables  and  ciiaii^,  a  tciumb 
brass  band,  and  a  swarm  of  hung^^ry  waiter*i 
I  saw  no  dauce-houses,  such  as  tlicre  were 
iu  Hamburgh  ;  and  by  nine  o*elock  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  tky  were  at  aii  end*  The 
Easter  fair  lasted  some  five  or  six   weeka^ 


i 
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ircea),  and  the  congregation  thronged  the  J  and   at  its  termination  its  merriment  di»- 
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appeared.  The  wnnderinfj  miuotrela  walled 
their  lust  noLcB  m  they  tlepaited,  nnd  tiw 
qniei  cltj  was  lefb  to  lU  studeuta  and  tba 
pigeons. 

So  much  for  mj  experiences  of  Protestant 
German  J  as  regard*  Sunday  occupation.     I 
have,  however,  said  nolbing  of  museuma  or 
picture  gaUerien,    I  should  be  sorry  to  mis- 
repre«eot  the  kindred  commercial   cities  of 
Hamburgh  nnd  Leipsic  ;   but  I  think  they 
may  shake  hands  on  this  queatiou,  fleeing 
that,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  they  pceadaaed 
neither  the  one  nor  tliQ  other.    I  do  not  mj 
that    there  were  no    stored- up    curios ities, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  mueeuma.    But,  &a ' 
far  03  the  public  inat ruction  was  concerned^ ! 
they  were  nearly  useless,  being  little  known . 
and   less  visited,  and  cei-tAinly    not    acces-! 
dible  on  the  Sunday,    Scbwerin,  in  Mecklen*| 
bargh  possesses  a  noble  ducal  museum  of  arts  I 
and  sciences,  hut  thi?  also  was  closed  on  t^^e 
weekly  liolidjiy  ;  and  In  Eerllnj  where  the  ' 
inuseam,  par  ejccellence,  may  vie  with  any  in 
Europe,  and  which  city  is  otherwise  rich  in , 
natural  an  d  art  co  1 1  ectt  on  s,  the  door«  of  all  such 
places  were,  on  the  Sunday,  strictly  closed , 
against  the  people.     Of  the  good  taste  which  i 
author! srs  the  display  of  stage  scenery  and 
decorations  (and  that  not  of  the  be«t),  and 
yet  forbids  the  inspection  of  the  masteipieces 
of  painting  j  of  the  judgment  which  patronises 
beer  and  tobacco,  yet  virtually  condemns  as 
unholy  the  sight  of  the  best  evidences  of 
nature *a  grandeur,  and  the  beautiful  results 
of  human  eSbrta  in  art  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
treat  here. 


CHIPS. 

aiCE  RAILWAY  CLBBKE 

Amono  the  hard-working  classes  in  this 
©onntry  there  is  scarcely  any  body  of  men ' 
whose  duties,  in  proportion  to  the  recompense 
they  derive  from  tht;m,  are  so  incessant 
and  responsible  as  those  of  railway  clerks* 
These  men  must  have  been  moderately  well 
educated,  and  possess  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  accounts.  They  must  be  nnOdling  in  official 
attendance,  which  in  extreme  cases  extends, 
"with  short  internals  for  meals,  from  seven  in 
the  morning  till  eleven  at  night  of  each 
working  day,  with  occasional  Sunday  duty. 
Ttiey  must  be  ready  and  civil  in  answering 
all  questions  put  to  them  by  the  public.  They 
must  be  respectful  to  their  superiors  and 
firm  with  their  infeHors,  They  must,  at 
country  stations,  attend  to  the  passenger 
goods  and  parcel  tra^c ;  and  send  up  to  the 
chief  office  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  intricate 
returns  every  day. 

There  are  in  England  twelve  thousand 
railway  clerks,  ea.cb  of  whose  average  salary 
amounts  to  no  more  than  eighty  pounds 
per  annum  ;  and  on  this  small  income  they 
mU£t   dress   well    and    appear  like  gentle* 


men.  To  do  this  and  to  maintain  himssl^ 
the  railway  clerk  must  tixercise  mueh  self- 
denial  and  economy^  even  if  single;  but 
how  is  it  with  him  if  he  have  a  wife  and 
fiimily  to  support,  and  what  chsiuce  has  he 
of  laying  by  anything  for  sickness  ol-  old 
age  ? 

We  understand  that^  amongst  this  numerous 
body  there  is  not  on  any  of  the  railways  in 
England,  any  fund  or  club  by  which  provL- 
sLon  can  be  secured  against  sickness  or  disa- 
bility. Mechanics  and  labouring  men  gene- 
rally provide  for  themselves  some  such  secu- 
rity against  the  evil  day  ;  but  railway  clerks 
have  not  united  to  form  such  a  society  j  which 
would  assure  them  of  help  wlien  health  or 
strength  deserts  them.  It  is  true  that  their 
earnings  scarcely  allow  of  their  allotting 
more  than  a  trifle  for  such  a  purpose  ;  hut  a 
trifle  from  each  of  the  twelve  thousand  clerks 
employed  throughout  England  wouhl  amount 
to  a  considerable  fund  ;  and  thus,  if  properly 
kept  up  and  administered  by  their  own  boiiy 
gratuitously,  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
an  immeufje  amount  of  misery  and  dejjrada- 
tion  amongst  a  class  of  men  whose  services 
we  all  value,  and  whose  exertions  we  aU 
respects 

nOBJfBT  ABCmTECTURE. 

We  strike  off  the  following  Chip  from  the 
letter  of  a  correspondent  in  jidelalde,  Aus- 
tralia: —  I  secured  a  curiosity  yesterday  in 
the  sliape  of  a  hoi^et's-neat  that  has  been 
built  in  my  bedroom.  It  is  built  of  cl^iy,  and 
was  stuck  against  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  break fuat-cup, 
A  singis  hornet  was  the  artificer,  and  ho 
seemed  to  work  at  it  very  h?ud.  He  wa§ 
nearly  a  couple  of  inches  long,  but  very  slim, 
the  thin  centre  of  his  body  being  neaiiy  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  whieh  made  him 
look  as  if  he  hari  met  with  an  accident,  and 
had  bad  the  tail-end  of  his  body  pulled  nearly 
off.  He  was  a  formidable-looking  ft^UoWj  but 
did  not  seera  at  all  inclined  to  molest  us,  and 
we  did  not  meddle  with  him  or  Ms  n^t  till 
the  nest  was  apparently  finished.  The  nest 
consists  of  several  cells  about  an  inch  long 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wido,  iu  which 
the  hornet  lays  her  eggs,  and  into  which 
she  stores  spiders  aud  moths  to  serve  as  food 
for  the  grubs.  The  cells  ate  completely 
built  up,  and  the  whole  was  covered  over 
with  little  excrescences,  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
suppose,  of  deception,  that  the  nest  might 
look  like  a  mere  clod  of  clay. 

We  have  here  several  varieties  of  insects 
similar  to  wasps  and  hornets,  hut  they  all 
appear  to  be  soiiiiry  in  their  habits,  and  do 
not  trouble  us  either  by  their  stings  or  by 
eating  our  fruit.  They  are  particiilarly 
troublesome,  however,  m  consequence  of  their 
buihling  theij-  nests  in  all  sorts  of  places 
where  they  are  not  wanted  They  are  very 
partial  to  key-hole*,  the  Uttk  k^lkw  ^Vd.^sKa 
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HOUSEHOLD  WORDa 


tOoBAaelAl  If 


bebitul  books  on  Ih^  shelve;^  folds  in  curt&in&j 
&e. ;  ant!  a  frieu<i  on©  da)%  on  pntting  on  a 
jacket  which  hiid  lain  otj  the  clijvlr  iu  his 
room  for  a  tiaj  or  twop  fouud  oii6  of  their 
uesU  in  the  slt^eve. 


TOO  LATE  J 

*'  0  !  mother,  the  witJii  blow^i  rljill  o*cr  tbe  moor, 
Tilt  tket  drives  tbferfi  ^gainvt  ihr  |iatip, 

Thu  Liu&t,  fikv  &  guctt,  ftt  tli«  i1jNk{.-ti  dwr, 
CoLuu9  kuDckitig  bguia  aad  agiiiu. 

0  !  mother^  tksre'i  one  on  tUe  lilcftky  b&re  irotd| 

So  wcarj^  mml  wofji^  ind  iHin* 
Wand'Kti^  ilonc  in  tlie  bittrr  cold  : 

O!  mfilbcrt  joull  let  hrr  in? 
Fflf  (lie  winter  CTcrn  ii  dark  (ind  dirafj 

Vi'bite  QiiT  home  ftifi^tfde  Is  bright  j 
lit  glow  tbinet  out  on  ibc  g\*»f  tne«> 

Like  A  itar  ihrwug^h  ibt*  stiiruty  night. 
0  1  motber,  thst  inaman  it  wan  and  hiux, 

Foc^lsfHTf  and  bunger*d,  nnd  ill : 
0pm  tbe  doftr  to  ber  pUoiit  plain U 

Site  ma/  die  od  the  »now-i*Tealbed  bill,** 

"Put  up  the  bolt  on  the  cmking  door^ 

Tlie  »hiittcT  acri»i  the  pne, 
Your  iittrr  dark  en  t  my  hrarlh  no  mor«^; 

Nor  e&u  of  my  bread  again.*' 

There  pTcuet  %  faee  to  Uve  ttrMioing  glait ; 

She  can  IPC  the  litiht  in  the  room  ; 
She  dan  tee  her  iiiotbtT'i!  tall  thadow  piMi 

T{7  the  inner  cliimberV  glo«m. 
At  it  duikiiy  glows  on  tli«  fAucU'd  wtXif 

The  Are  looki  kind  and  eltATt 
And  tlio  |>rering  ere  dial  iiJieei  H  *J1) 

Giovrt  dim  vltb  a  burning  tear* 

The  glenm  from  the  midnight  mere  ii  £O0e|, 

The  Tuce  from  the  window glau, 
And  a  ileci  dmgt  ureanlv,  wesuUy  on, 

To  tlae  edge  of  the  deep  motui, 
Tlie  ctoudft  thai,  lilt le ring  Acron  tlio  moon, 

Mtike  ihadowj  ibapei  and  tti^nge. 
And  btekfjn,  and  wa'rer,  iitid  l«*pf  ond  croon 

Rqmd  the  dim  and  darktome  Orange. 

4  *  *  •  • 

^"bat  mi»tv  form  on  the  thrctliold  ttandi, 

Faltering  in  every  gmt  ? 
Meanings  and  wringing  its  ghaiily  handi, 

Leaving  no  track  in  the  du^t? 
Coming  and  going  with  tonndleis  tread j 

In  tho  gloam  acfVM  the  m&T*ht 
W I  left  tlici  mDon  ii  up  antl  tlie  w*irld*i  a-hed. 

And  the  wiudi  ^hiatle  diiU  and  iiimb? 

In  tho  Tuttj  grate  there  it  not  a  tpark, 

The  door  from  it*  binge  it  gone: 
The  wainwrot  in  mouldy,  and  dampi,  and  d!ark| 

And  thatter*d  the  threfrhol^  stone. 
The  ivy  hai  crept  through  tbe  hroken  glaji 

And  iraiJs  on  (hu  oiDiiy  floor  : 
Oauntly  and  giiutly  the  ^tudowi  paM 

In  aad  out  at  tho  door. 

Who  call  I,  who  calli  ihrtinglithe  TrtjitT  tiightl, 

As  the  t^nn^-tinie  eomci  apaeeF 
Who  (Tiljj,  who  calU  when  tlie  mmmer  light* 

Ou  mtaiioir,  and  wold,  and  chacvf 


Who  calli,  who  call*  through  the  autnmni  dre^r^ 
When  tbe  dmak-brown  leave*  grow  thia? 

"Who  calls  with  a  voice  of  grief  anil  fear, 
**  O  mother  I  p*ay  kt  me  in  ! " 

It  come!  fn^nt  the  DM»b  like  a  valting  b;«ci% 

With  a  thriekt  a  aa^  •  moan ; 
Then  dies  a^ay  midst  Uie  writhing  treei^ 

With  a  curse  in  iu  faitiiing  tone* 
"  O  mother  t  joti*lI  bear  tbit  befcrt-brcak  «y 

Wiien  you  catue  ta  HeaTenV  gate, 
And  augel-c^a  are  cloaed  |o  jour  aigh—^ 

'  Too  Ute,  too  late,  too  Late  [ '  " 


KEIIESIS* 
m  FOUR  GHJ^FTKES.     OIApTEa  THE  ftMP, 

Mr  falber  was  m  gentleman  of  Mgfe  t^ 
specttibility,  whose  fu.mily  had  bcM*n  fttalcd 
for  many  genemtiona  near  a  town  that  1  wiiL 
call  Batteuham  m  North  DevoD.  Comiugearlj 
into  hiii  i>utrl»uojiy  J  he  nevertheleaa  lived  m  very 
retired  iif«  for  one  who  had  a  stake  b  the 
county,  to  the  upholding  or  preserirat  ion  of 
whluh,  Jie  iKsas  welt  fitieX  HIb  eelf-secJaiicHi, 
was  nat  the  eflect  of  misanthropy,  or  a  reft^ 
for  pride ;  for,  with  hb  equab,  he  main- 
taiued  the  most  friendly  relations,  and  h« 
was  deservedly  beloved  by  hia  poorer  neigh- 
boutia  and  dt^peiidetits.  But  he  was  a  muk 
whose  delicacy  of  health  was  Just  so  tuucb  of 
a  reality,  as  suffieed  to  plead  apology  for 
declining  to  enter  into  Bocietyj  and  u 
mtYnd  for  a  a  excuse  to  Uiraself  for  ahuttinf 
biniself  \u  bis  library  ;  w^here,  year  by  year, 
the  habit  of  study  i^rew  stronger  upoa  him, 
while  Uiii  plea  to  the  world  for  keeping  out  of 
it,  likewise  became  more  valid. 

Summoned  ou  urgent  busiueaa  to  London, 
wliere  he  tarried,  or  was  deUuned,  several 
montlit,  tbe  good  folks  of  Batten  ham  and  the 
Gouutry  at'ouiid  iiail  somethiug  to  talk  about 
when  it  waa  nmde  known  to  Ibetn  tli^t  Sqair« 
Westwood  bad,  on  his  return,  brought  hotne 
a  wife  wtUi  him.  Their  8UTj>rise,  had  he 
WLlnesaed  it,  and  their  comments,  if  he  had 
overheard  them,  would  have  readied  hiiiown 
slate  of  feeliug  immediately  after  be  had  pro- 
posed and  been  accepted. 

The  truth  14,  the  youngs  ladj,  recftiLly  be* 
oome  hia  wife,  was  tbe  daughter  of  jtn  *M 
friend,  after  whom,  during  his  stay  in  Ijgudoo, 
my  father  bad  institutea  ansiious  inquiries, 
and  whom  he  had  at  last  discovered  lu  one  of 
the  Buburba  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  the 
cousequetice  of  a  Iwinkruptcy.  TUm  |ioar 
gentltfrnan,  having  made  his  peace  wtth  Godi 
had  now  but  one  earthly  solicitude  to  disturb 
hia  few  remaining  days — the  future  of  bi« 
only  chilJ.  This  was  apparent  in  every  hok 
he  caM  upon  her,  in  the  tone  of  every  word 
he  addri'saed  to  ber.  My  &ther,  of  the 
mature  age  of  foiiy-five,  would  wiiliiigly 
have  iiiatituted  hirui*t.df  the  girra  guardiiuu 
It  waa  ills  first  iitipuke  to  oRVr  her  the 
probiciion  of  hia  homo  until  aoiue  situation, 
such  as  a  lady  aiight  accept,  should  pre- 
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sent  itself.  But  a  warmer,  if  not  a  more  f«ther*a  death,  to  be  educftted  priTrately  by  a 
tender  aentiment  than  compaa^ion  soon  made  '  dergyninn  of  that  city,  und  my  mother  de- 
itself  known  in  }m  bri?fu;t  If  it  is  tiot  alwayi,  I  parted  for  the  metropolis ;  where  her  earlier 
that  inen  who  live  retired  are  not  *o  aenBible  life  brid  been  ]taEsefL  She  went  there  (so  she 
of  the  flw.roAchea  of  age  as  thoae  who  are;  persuaded  herself  )^  to  escape  friim  her  ior- 
coriKtaiitly  seeing  their  oivn  and  their  friends*  no  wb:  po95il>h%  there  wna  a  latent  wish  to 
chiklren  grow  ifp  about  then],  it  m  at  lea^  re-enter  the  world,  *ind  once  more  to  pailak© 
certain  that  the  hearts  of  tlie  redusH  and  the  its  pleasnres. 

man  of  the  wor!d  count  after  a  difFerent  i  1  had  be^n  aboiU  a  twelvemonth  under 
chronology.  My  father  oifei^d  his  band  and  the  care  of  Mr.  Oat  way,  my  tutor,  when 
wna  necepted.  Mr,  Grayson  died  happy  in  :  he  infuinie<l  nie  that  ray  return  home  for  the 
the  ctinviction  that  hia  daughter  would  hence-  'ensuing  vacation,  to  which  1  had  l>ecn  look- 
forth  live  happily — hie  mw fortunes,  perhaps,  j  ing  foj  ward  With  boyish  eagerness^  was  now 
having  tanidit  him  (with  whatever  degree  of  i  out  of  the  question  [  for  that  my  mother  had 
wisdom),  that  happiness  is  only  to  be  found  [  married  a  second  titoc,  and  that  she  and  her 
with  couipetence.  Possibly  his  daughter  mar- i  husband  had  gone  on  a  cotitiuental  tour, 
tied  in  the  same  conviction,  founded  on  alike  ithe  duration  of  which  was  uneertain.  Ho 
belief.  Her  adversity,  though  of  short  dura-  ;  added  that  T  Wiis  to  remain  with  him  until 
tioij,  had  sorely  tried  her.  I  must  5idd^  in  he  received  further  instrnetionu  respect- 
jumtice  to  her,  that  she  was  impresised  with  •  ing  rae. 

ft  due  aense  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  man  Young  aa  I  was,  and  well  knowmg 
whose  name  had  been  given  to  her  at  the 'Mr-  Oat  way's  kindness  of  heart  and  hia 
altar,  ;  affection  for  me,  I  could,  nevertheless,  iletect 

My  father  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose  [  in  his  face,  whilst  he  waa  making  this  com- 
strength  of  will  ia  chiefly  discernible  in  the  re-  |  mnni cation  to  me,  a  seriousness  fjo*  more 
solute  determination  with  wlueh  they  carry  out  grave  than  any  sympathy  which  my  chihiish 
the  promptings  of  their  own  selfishness.  He  i  disappointment  cotihi  have  wrought  njion  it. 
saw  at  once  "that  the  course  of  life  to  which  ;  He  diaajiproved  thia  marriage.  1  learned 
he  had  been  so  long  accuatomed  must,  fbr  the  )  afterwards  from  my  guardian,  and  as  soon  as 
sake  of  the  change  he  had  taken  upon  him- ;  that  phun-B|>oken  man  imagined  I  could 
selfj  undergo  a  very  material  alteratjon.  His  heartily  respond  to  his  own  feelings  on  the 
wife  was  gentle,  and  of  a  yielding  and  an  matter,  that  it  bad  heen  universally  disap- 
obliging  disj>osttion  ;  but  she  was  young,  and ;  provefh 

fond  of  those  pleasures  from  the  indulgence  j  ,  **  Your  mother  made  a  Bad  fool  of  heraelfj 
of  whicli  the  aged  seldom  withdraw  them-  j  Arthur,"  said  he,  '*  by  exchanging  the  hoa- 
selvea.  She  liked  soctel}%  aiid  could  bring  '  oured  rjiune  of  Weslwood  fyr  that  of  Uarston, 
her  share  of  innocent  vivacity  into  it.  It :  She  lost  caste  in  the  county  by  it^  njy  boy, 
waa  well  tliat  a  predilection  so  natural  and  and  almost  character,  A  woman  of  eeven- 
rensonaUltt  shonhl  he  gratified.  Accordingly, ;  and- thirty,  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a 
theirs  was  a  gay  life  both  in  ttiwn  and  country  young  fellow  of  tive-and-twenty,  because  he 
for  several  years,  the  last  two  of  which  I  can  ^  happened  to  be  the  nephew  of  a  peer,  and  like 
very  well  remember*  I  was  eight  years  of  j  Pope*B  Cuno,  to  have  a  taate  for  pictnrea, 
age  when  my  father  died,  .  statu cs,  and  the  ruirm  of  the  past !     It^a  in- 

This  was  an  event  for  which  my  mother  '  eicuaable^ — its  tnoristraus  !  " 
was  qii  i  te  u  nprepare  d  ;  al  th  on  g  h  her  h  usbaml  s '  I  wa  a  d  isposed  to  e  ncou  rage  a  1  ik  e  opi  n  ion, 
health  had  been  ever  variable,  and  his  death  1 1  well  recollect  the  grief  which  renewed 
was  not  a itoge the r  sudden,  She  could  scarcely  ^  the  anguish  I  had  felt  at  my  father's  death, 
withstand  the  firiit  shock  of  lier  bereave-  and  heightated  it  by  Uie  suspicion  that  my 
mtnt.  To  whom  could  she  now  look  for  ,  mother's  sorrow  haa been  feigned.  This  sua- 
counsel  in  difficulty,  or  consolation  in  trouble  1  picion  did  her  injustiee  j  and  I  believe  that 
She  renienibei^ed  thtit,  during  hia  life,  she  had  although  she  had  found  a  congenial  spirit 
knovvn  neither;  that  liis  tenderneaa  had  In  the  dilettfinte  Mr.  Garston,  it  was  a 
rendered  consolation  needless  ;  and  tliat  his  ^  fear  of  encountering  the  friends  and  ncigh- 
indulgence  wouhl  have  ma<le  his  counael  an;boui-a  of  her  late  husband,  at  least  as  atrong 
implied  reproach.  She  iraa  thankful  for  fis  any  love  of  the  monuments  of  art  and 
thia  last  suggestion  i  it  reminded  her  that '  genius  to  be  seen  there,  that  detained  her 
she  had  never  given  him  cauae  for  di£- ;  so  many  years  in  Italy, 
pb^aanre-  f     I  wa^  in  my  eighteenth  year,  and  still  an 

That  was  clearly  proved  by  the  will  which,  inmate  of  Mr.  Oat  way  *s  hoase  at  Exeter, 

when  I  received  a  letter  fram  my  mother, 
enclosed  in  one  from  my  pjuardian,  which 
informed  me  that  she  "bad  at  length  re- 
turned to  England,  and  that  she  wa« 
now  with  Mr.  Carslon  at  Westwood  House. 
She    had    been    long   in  very    bad    health, 


in  terms  animated  by  the  most  entitle  confi- 
denci.'  and  affection,  left  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ti^tator's  property  at  hia  widow's 
al:*aolute  tliap<]^al.  A  solicitor  of  Battenhnm, 
named  Meredith,  a  friend  of  my  late  father, 

was  sole  executor,  and  had  been  appointed  my  _  _  _    

guardhtn.     At  thia  gentleman's  iitetajiee,  I ,  she  told    me,    and   had  come   back    to  the 
was  sent  to  Exeter  &  few  months  after  my  i  home    she    had  ever  Ui^td  «i   ^*^— \asM»i 
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probably  to  di*.  She  wished  that  the  two 
months  to  elapse  Vie  fore  1  pro<jeetled  to 
the  Uttivemty,  should  be  spent  with  her; 
for  that  she  \md  nmtiy  things  to  say  to  me  iu 
relation   to  my  future  plana  and  proBpects. 


by  ray  exliiltirating  rl^e  of  nearly  fifty  inile% 
vanished  before  the  tianquiUJsiog  in^tieoGt 
of  the  scene,  and  gave  place  to  cheerful  iuiti» 
cipatioiis. 

It  waa  rather  late  when  1  reached  home  i 


Thi%  like    Uje    many  other  letters   I   hn.d  ,  but  ray  epming  had  not  lieen  altogether  un- 
i-eceived  from  her,  from  time  to  time  dnrinj^ '  eitpectetl,  and  I  was  conducted  straight  to  the 
the  seven  yeara  of  our  Beparatlon,  was  worded ,  drawing-room.     My  mother,  although  evi- 
dently   very   unwell,  arose    h^tily^   on  my 


with  affectionate  tendemessi ;  bul  there  was 
a  more  touch inc;  serioufiQeea  tti  it  than  I 
had  taught  myself  to  expect  from  her,  and  an 
allusion  to  my  father  which  could  not  have 
been  written  with  dry  eyej,  since  it  brought 
tears  into  mine. 

The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr,  Mere- 
dith liin  pretty  nearly  ae  foHowa  v  "  And  so 
your  mother  hns  come  back  to  iis,  Arthur ; 
and  it  is  luy  firm  belief  {I  do  not  wish  to 
Alarm  you)  th^t  she  is  not  lonj^  to  remain 
witli  us,  1  have  Uken  the  liberty  of  cate- 
chising her  as  closely  a«  a  gruff  old  fellow 
wlio  cmitus  the  privilege  of  ancient  friend- 
ahip  and  exeeutorahip^  may  ;  and,  if  I  am  to 
give  credit  to  her  aUit^ment,  her  money  hi 


entrance.  I  couhl  see  that  abe  blaihe>cl  as 
she  did  BO,  and  that  when  I  advanced  ahe  «■ 
suddenly  grew  pale. 

"  How  like  his  father  I  **  I  heaid  her  aaj, 
as  she  embiaced  me.  She  then  presented 
me  to  her  hi^ shandy  who  olTered  me  his  hand 
with  a  gract  I  had  never  seen  equallHl,  and 
a  conversatton  ensued,  of  which  I  hvf«  far^ 
gotten  the  snbBtanee.  I  only  remember  tlkil 
it  was  somewhat  conati'aineX  I  w^aa  jeiio^ 
unaccustomed  to  novel  subjects  of  discouiM, 
euch  as  the  current  topics  of  the  day«  of 
which  I  knew  nothing  |  and  I  was  unused  to 
atrange  faces.  My  mother's  had  grown 
strange  1^  me,  and,  I  thought,  the  consiraiaC 


gesture.  I  had  aeeu  her  iu  the  days  of  her 
sorrow  and  bereavement ;  a  holy  calm  pos- 
sessed her  then.  Grief  had  not  smitten  W, 
hut  had  laid  his  sanctifying  hanil  upon  ber. 
Now^  traceji  of  beauty  remamed  ;  but  co 
d  one,  out  of  those  traces,  could  have  imaged 
1 1  the  beauty  that  once  was  hers*     SiekneiB^ 


// 


not  ricoehetted^  aa  I  supposed.  The  nephew  \  was  not  of  my  making  alone. 
of  the  peer  has  not  been  able  to  i^revail  upon  Wliat  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  &oa 
her  to  touch  the  principal ;  which  li  more  I  and  figure  of  the  richly  out  negligenllr 
than  I  had  hoped,  seeing  that  he  is  one  of !  attired  lady  whom  my  memory  at  iengta 
your  virtuosi— a  tribe  I  detest/*  reluctantly    consented    to    identify    as   my 

Impatient  to  revieit  a  home  to  which  I  bad  mother !  1  remembered  her  iu  my  fitther'i 
been  so  long  a  stranger^  1  forthwith  began  to  lifetime,  fiunb,  joyous,  unembarrassed ;  aa- 
make  the  necessary  preparations  ;  :md,  on  |  tural  in  every  look,  8i>ontiuieous  in  every 
tlic  followinjoi  moinjiug,  w^is  on  my  v^y  to 
Eattenham.  Arrived  at  that  to wn^  there  were 
but  three  miles  to  walk,  and  my  luggage 
would  be  sent  for, 

Havinjr  reached  the  point  at  which  tbecoach 
came  to  itsjoariiey'send,  Ialighted,and  entered 
the  Newfoundland  Inn,  on  the  quay,  wh^re  I 

directed  that  some  refreahment  sliould  be  j  probably,  bad  done  mnch  to  change  her  ;  but 
brouglit  me  to  the  bench  outside.  It  waa  a  ,  marks  of  present  care  and  auxitjty  were  on 
lovely  evening,  and  the  place  was  worLliy  of  j  her  face,  which,  1  remember,  awoke  La  aw 
it;  a  place  endeared  to  me  by  many  recol- !  speculation  rather  than  sympathy- 
lections  of  infiLncV;  which  are  always  dear, !  When  I  could  bring  my  scrutiny  to  bar 
wherever  and  whatever  be  the  spot  to  which  j  unol^aerved  upon  Mr,  Garaton,  my  aurpriw 
they  mfiy  have  been  ordained  to  fasten  them-  ^  was  of  a  different  character.  1  had  expected 
selves,  Un  my  right,  was  the  old  bridge,  |  —I  know  not  why^to  have  seen  a  r^um^ 
with  its  four-aud -twenty  arches  ;  on  my  left,  ^  blance  of  my  father ;  a  tail,  commaudi^ 
was  the  expanded  river,  soon  to  be  lost  in  the ;  pref^ence,  and  a  long,  oval  visage ;  andt  & 
Severn  sea  at  its  coutluence  with  the  Atlantic,  ^  face  as  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Halelgb. 
Before  me»ou  the  other  side  of  the  river,  rose ;  from  whose  family,  indeed,  on  the  materuJ 
a  gently-rounded  hill,  over  which  the  top-;  side,  my  father  claimed  descent.  But  Mr. 
moat  riiij  of  the  harveat-moon  was  just  lifting ,  U^iraton  was  diminutive;  but^  though  ijlendw, 
itself*  I  wfttehe<l  its*  ulow  ascent,  and  its  I  well-pix)|xu'tioned.  His  features  were  variable, 
effect.  Not  bug  before  waa  set,  far  duwu  in  and  aomewhat  irregular  ^  and  he  waa  beatd^ 
the  water,  a  pillar  of  softened  tire  j  and  leas  ;  an  unui^ual  quantity  of  fair  hair  falling 
some  time  after,  there  seemed  to  issue  ,  In  heavy  ^jurla  on  his  shoulders,  Boj  as  I 
from  a  hollow  iu  the  bank,  first  timidly, ,  was,  I  could  detect  that  he  was  vain  from 
and  then  with  less  resti-aint,  myrjada  of ;  the  protrusion  of  his  well-turned  foot ; 
golden  and  silver  sparkles — ^ active,  fer-,from  the  nice  conduct  of  his  delicutelj 
raenting.  swarniing^throagiug  in  a  straight ;  white  hand,  which  with  a  lax  wrist  hung 
line,  until  at  length  (so  it  seemed)  their  tail  from  the  arm  of  his  chair  j  and  fri^m  his 
was  t-^ompleted  ;  and  they  laid  before  my  habit  of  t-isslunr  the  hair  from  his  brow  with 
feet  their  perfected  and  bnruiahed  path,  I  one  detiKiustriitivo  sweep  of  the  liead. 
ftOcepted  the  orneu  ;  aiui  the  evil  foreboiUngs  He  was  a  very  accomplished  man.  AJid 
whieh  liud  obtruded  u  [ion  me  when  I  shook  how  soft  and  gentle  in  his  ti^ue  and  mauiieri 
hands    with    Mr.  UaLvvay,  nearly   dispei'sed   How  tlelerential  I  too  much  so,  indeed,  to  » 
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lad  like  mjself.  How  tenderly  reapeetfnl  in 
hi«  ttttejitjons  to  my  la other  ;  tvJio  ret?eiv<Ml 
his  poliio  and  Boticitotii  courtesies  rather  iin- 
pnicujiis]  J  soTuetimeSj  althoirr^k  **dear  Philip" 
had  been  often  too  forwnrd  on  her  Iip3  to  be 
recnlled*  All  this,  and  tlicfUt^hts  and  fauoies 
that  grew  out  of  itj  passed  ihrouj^h  my  bimn 
before  I  went  to  de<fp  Umt  nif^Ut. 

*  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  devote  cer- 
tain lioiira  of  each  day  to  my  atudiea,  that 
I  might  prepare  iiiyaelf  for  college.     Accord- 
ing Ij,  just  BO  nnich  of  n^y  time  was  occupied^ 
as  prev**nteti  the  remaindtiT  fn>m  becoming 
tedjoitB.     The  atate  of  w*y  mother's  health 
forbade    the   reception   of  much  company ;  I 
hot   two  or  three    dlnnei^    were    giv^n   in  I 
hot! our  of  my  nrrival,  and  to  introduce  me 
nn  the  heir  of  West  wood.     My  claim  to  that  j 
title  was.  of  course,  never  doubted  j  hut  it  \ 
was  dearly  the  desire  of  my  mother  to  im- 
press iifjon  tiie  minds  of  the  gentry  of  our' 
division  of  the  county,  that  my  iutorcHta  had 
been  duly  cared  for;  and  that  Mr.  O  a  rat  on 
and  herself  were  not  in  the  slightest  de^Tee 
hehohlen  to  me  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
position  they  occupied. 

It  vrfis  afier  one  of  these  dinners  that  Mr. 
Meredith  took  an  opijortunity  of  drawing  me 
aside  to  aak  me  my  opinion  of  my  stepfather. 
I  answered  that,  so  far  as  I  was  competent  to 
judge,  he  wag  a  nian  of  varieil  and  minute 
knowledge  on  many  points  in  which  the 
world  in  gene  ml  took  little  interest,  and 
towar^li  which  I  had  not  as  yet  detected  in 
mvficlf  any  latrong  bi;>s  •  but  that  perhapa 
«Hch  people  were  usefid  in  the  world,  as 
depositories,  if  not  sometimes  as  directors  of 
the  public  taate.  I  added  that  he  appeared 
to  lie  extremely  amiable,  and  well  suited  to 
my  mother ;  who  was  of  a  gentle  nature,  and 
who  could  sympathiie,  if  she  could  not  go 
along  with/ his  enthusiaam  on  matters  of 
archajology  and  art* 

'^Ah:  there  it  is/'  said  Meredith,  «he 
{s  a  man  of  taate, — and  that's  why  I  don't 
like  him*  An  undue  portion,  often  the 
whole,  of  the  mindi  of  these  people  is  devoted 
to  vii  tu,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  all  the  duties 
ftnd  obligations  that  lie  fefore  them  in  daily 
life.  Why,  sir,  that  young  peer  **  {meaning 
Byron,  who  had  not  long  published  his  fourtii 
canto  of  Childe  Harold)  "  has  turned  bo 
matjy  heads,  that  I  don*t  know  how  Canova 
hiis  managed,  or  will  manage,  to  make  them 
loitk  like  nitional  beings  in  marble.  Every 
lady  imd  gtmtleman  fre^h  from  Eonje  and 
Florence  tor  men  t«  yoa  with  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  Twang  goes  the  long-bow  in 
raptures  concerning  nira.  Meanwhile,  who 
cares  for  Niobe  and  her  children  ?  Actual 
Want,  that  monstrous  boa- constrictor  whose 
convolutions  torture  somnny  worthy  families, 
is  an  unheeded  agency,  because  an  actual  one. 
But  pmy  mark  with  wonder  and  admiration  j 
how  well  the  veiionious  asp  docs  his  work  in 
ati»ne  u|»on  ]XK>r  old  Lflucoou  and  his  boya, 
As  to  ih«  Dybg  Gladiator^  I  am  one  of  thono  i 


Gothi  who  wonld  willingly  glut  my  ire  upon 
the  fools  who  gape  at  him.     Mr.  Gars  ton  ! " 

That  gentleman  heard  the  call,  and  ap- 
proached with  uoiselesis  grace, 

'*  My  dear  slrr'  He  held  Meredith  in  Mgh 
re«pect, 

**  A  pltmi  question,  Jlr.  Gorstom  Arthur 
and  T  have  been  talking  of  art.  Now,  what 
would  not  you  give  more  for  a  mutilated 
trunk — a  torso,  I  think  you  cnll  it — of  that 
worthy  fellow  who  fidilled  while  Home  waa 
burning— Nero,  thaa  wtiuld  render  ea^y  for 
life  two  or  three  poor  old  fellows  who  are 
at  present  pem^ionera  of  the  Society  £or 
Decayed  Muaiciaas '? '' 

Mr.  Gar^ton  smiled  ;  but,  with  a  shrug  and 
an  appealing  look  at  me. 

"Heaven  forbid,"  said  he,  "that  a  love  of 
art  should  extinguish  our  sympathies.  A 
possess  ion  of  the  memorials  of  geuius  is 
ill  acquired  when  it  involves  a  neglect  of  the 
claims  of  merit  in  distress.^* 

"  It  in  all  very  well,"  observed  Meredith, 
when  Mr.  Gjiraton  left  us,  which  was  altera 
few  minutes*  talk  ;  "  hut  I  never  yet  knew  an 
entiiUBiiuat  who  was  not  selfasii  and  cold- 
hearted.  Gars  ton  may  not  be  so  ;  and  if  h^ 
is^  he  certainty  Lakes  pains  to  appear  other^ 
wise,  which  carries  a  sort  of  merit  along  with 
it,  Butlirhatpuzzlesnie,isthe eztraordinaty 
fooling  on  which  your  mother  and  he  seem  to 
stind  in  relation  to  each  other*  Hia  assi* 
dnities  wouUl  he  comical,  if  they  did  not  set 
one  upon  striving  to  gueas  as  to  the  motiva 
of  them  ;  which  is  not  altogether  one  of  polite- 
ness or  reap*!ct.  Yet,  though  theae  are  coil' 
stant  ami  unvaried,  I  Hnd  a  i^^roat  diversity 
in  her  nnmner  of  accepting  them.  He  seems 
to  be  playing  a  well-studied  ptirt ;  widkt  she 
has  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  to  assume  one, 
nor  decided  about  what  part  it  shall  be  that 
ahe  is  to  play.  She  must  settle  that  point 
quick ly,  or  people  will  begin  to  suspect  soma^ 
thing,  and  exchange  suspicions^  Obierve 
them  now/' 

I  did  so.  But  I  had  often  observed  them 
before ;  and  my  suspicions  had  been  already 
awakened.  Thenceforth  I  watclied  more  nar^ 
rowly;  and,  1  was  at  likst  confirmed  in  my 
belief  that  tlie  cause  of  my  niother*s  strange 
behaviour  towards  her  husi tan d— which,  to 
the  casual  and  inditTt^Fent  spectator,  must  have 
appeared  like  caprice*  or  affect atiouj  or  ill- 
temper^  waa  partly  to  be  referred  to  a  |Oung 
slr\  who  waited  upon  her  m  tho  capacity  of 
lady's  maid. 

This  girl  was  of  Italian  birth,  and  had 
been  brought  from  Italy  by  my  mother ; 
who,  having  taken  a  liking  to  her  when  a 
child,  had  reared  her  in  her  own  household  ; 
may  almost  be  said  to  havo  adopted  her.  This 
girl — her  name  was  Anna — was  not  even 
pretty  ;  and,  making  every  allowance  for  the 
indulgence  with  which  she  had  been  so  long 
treated,  and  the  familiarity  which  had  almoist 
been  conceded  by  such  indulgence,  the  bold- 
nesa  of  her  carriage^  and  tli^  m<&isii>Mf\w^.^^OQ& 
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icimtinlmng  glance  of  her  ejes  whetie^^er  she 
deipied  to  Ci«ftt  tttum  ujmjh  tii^j  ar^uucl  nxt 
anil^idty  iJiat  oui^Oit  QOl  lo  hiive  been  tole- 
mteiL  Slie  *asj  from  ^he  firsts  do  Ta  von  rite 
of  nihie.  iShe  wita,  however.  itUellig^nt,  of  n 
liTirh  apirit,  atid  of  a  catiiJiii  geTierou»,  nud 
ftilec 1 1 0 u ate  ni^tii I'e,  O n e  m e ri t  she  | josaees^e  1 
m  iijj  e3^es,  or  rather  in  ujy  eiirs  :^Jier  own 
lovtfly  Jaiigtinge  fell  from  her  lip®  with  sin- 
giilar  gract*  antl  sweetnefia.  I  diti  not  fail  to 
notice  thiit  wlieuever  Aiinfi  came  into  tJje 
room,  and  Mr.  Gai^toii  chanced  to  be  present, 
ft  8«t^pe(i9iori  of  emjilojmeut  fm  Ids  part  was 
the  inimediatecoDBeqttence.  If  he  whj^  talking 
to  nje,  afl  few  woi  dd  were  used  as  were  abio- 
lutely  required  to  complete  the  seuteuce,  aud 
these  were  potir  and  tanip,  aiid  gurnet  lines  iii- 
cohereiit.  If  lie  waa  nukduiu:,  lie  would  steal 
hU  eyts  froni  the  voltimeiaud  ren[;\rd  tliB  girl 
wltli  a  ^-ihrtled  luok,  next  trjitmferi  ing  them 
to  hia  wife,  aa  thoagh  he  would  rt-afl  in  her 
eountenaii-e  what  elfeet  wa«  p induced  by 
Aima^a  whispered  wortla.  My  motUer,  1 
perc«jv«^d^  deteHed  all  this.  On  these  occa- 
sions tht^re  wjis  an  impatient  1  rn  tat mn  of 
maimer  whils^t  ahe  listened,  or  gave  directions 
to  the  girL  Sht  wiud<i  Bonjetinies  aiigiily 
dbnim  iieij  t<>  recall  her  presently,  when  the 
■ame  acfue  wouhl  be  acted  ovt?r  again, 

1  was  vh\  emmgh  to  draw  coftchiiions 
from  what  pissed,  and  from  what,  on  each 
iitcceedini;  occasion  1  saw  with  a  more  sharp- 
ene<i  vigibnicv.  Yet^  strango  to  say,  my 
m  other  and  Mr,  Gars  ton  were  quite  unaware 
that  I  touiid  for  my«elf  any  such  oecnpatiou  ; 
regHrtling  me  as  a  lubberly  hoy  without  eye- 
sight or  underBianding,  I  conjectui-ed  some- 
times that  each  was  so  anxious  to  coneeid 
from  the  oilier  what  feelinpa  were  in  operation 
that  thL'y  never  once  thoUijht  of  my  presence  ; 
or  J  if  the  J  did,  that  no  suspicion  ever  ergssed 
them  that  I  wis  a  deeply  inten-sted  Jooker-on. 

Having  accustomed  myself  to  observe  every 
act,  e%*ei7  word,  and  every  hxik  of  my  mother 
and  Mr,  Garston,  nnd  to  lay  them  on  the 
rack  of  inj^enniiy,  that  I  tni^bt  es! la^it  from 
them  radteriaJa  towards  tilling  up  the 
outline  of  what  I  had  preconceived,  I  suc- 
eeedeil  at  last  in  elaboniting  such  n  picture 
as  I  could  not  gaze  n|ion  without  pain  arid 
mortiti cation.  1  conceived  something  very 
like  a  loatldug  of  Mr,  Garston,  and  I  was 
deeply  distressed  for  my  mother,  whos^e  health 
and  spirits  were  rapidly  wasting  away. 
That  he  was  the  cause  of  this,  I  felt  coriviiicell, 
—and  1  hated  hiui  for  it.  The  second  Mra 
G art* ton,  indeed !  Weatwoo^l  Honne  was 
hardly  the  place  for  settling  the  preliminaries 
of  such  a  contract*  Anna  had  an  equal  share 
of  tny  hatred. 

One  day  fill*  Garaton  had  gone  to  a  town  a 
few  miles  disUnt,  to  attend  a  sale  of  the 
fui-niture  and  elTei'ts  of  a  gentleman  lately 
deceased  ;  who  had  been  loug^  eelub rated  for 
his  taste  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  whose 
gallery  container  i  several  famema  works  of 
ftrL    11*^   had   been   very  unwilling  to  go  1 1 

// 


although,  his  attendance  there  ha.d  been  ^u 
understood  thing  for  ai^me  weekj  pre  v  ion  si j* 
My  mother  urged  hb  departure  with  an 
earnestne!*3  that  her  love  of  art — nay,  morf 
ihau  that^lhe  love  she  kuew  her  husband 
bore  towarila  it,  by  uo  means  served  to  moke 
intelligible.  It  was  curious,  tha.t  tlie  more 
strongly  she  ur|:;ed  his  departure,  the  iiiDr« 
reasons  he  produced  for  staying  at  hom^; 
until  these,  becoming  frivoloiu,  and  at  hut 
futile,  he  acquifseed* 

Coming  out  of  my  room,  lotending  a  walk 
after  three  hours  desultory  reading,  I  saw 
Anna  seated  in  a  recess  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  gallery.  She  was  weeping  bit- 
terly, and  my  heart  a  little  relented  towards 
her,  I  would  have  asked  the  caus«  of  her 
distress  ;  but,  looking  np,  and  pere«vi&g  me, 
she  ha-stily  fled, 

I  saw  noibing  of  my  motlier  during  tk* 
day.  She  excused  herself  from  coming 
down  to  dinner  on  tbo  plea  of  a  violent  head* 
ache ;  and  this  message  waa  delivered  t9 
me  by  on*?  of  the  maid*servanta,  And  not  by 
Anna  ;  who  was  probably  in  closo  attend* 
ance  upon  her  njistreiis,  Towanls  eveningj 
however,  my  mother  matle  her  apfjearaact. 
She,  tfjo,  had  been  weeping,  and  was  no*' 
in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  u 
I  bad  never  before  witnessed,  I  waa  inr- 
prised  at  her  manner  of  pacing  the  roojiL 
Years  past,  and  in  her  fall  health,  she  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  move  ao  rapiiily. 
1  became  alarmtd,  and  begged  her  to  sit 
down, 

*'It  is  very  cold,** she  said  j  ** the  wiad  if 
sharp  enough  to  cut  one  Ln  pieces." 

*' My  dear  mother,**  I  said,  ^^  you  must  be 
vei  y  ill.  It  is  a  mild  and  beautiful  evening. 
Let  me  ring  for  a  shawl  for  you,  Auua  slum 
bring  one," 

"  Anna  1     Anna  is  gone," 

"Gone  I     Where?" 

**  No  matter.     What  is  the  time  !  ** 

I  could  just  discern  the  hands  of  the  dock 
on  the  manttrl'piece. 

*^  It  if*  nearly  eight/* 

'*  Ph i  1  i p^M  r.  Garston ,  I  mean.  —  ah auM 
have  been  home  long  before  tbia,"  audilM 
began  to  weep* 

I  endeavoured  to  soothe  anil  console  her; 
but,  for  a  long  wbile^  in  vain, 

"There  is  such  a  weight  upon  my  heart, 
Arthur,**  she  sftid,  "as  I  never  fi?lt  before,*' 

"  It  ia  your  illness,  dear  mother," 

**  Perhaps  so/* 

She  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  during  which 
— it  appeared  from  words  that  dropped  frnpi 
her  at  intervals— a  succession  of  ctrcum- 
stances  were  passing  before  her  mind.  Sud- 
denly a  loud  lihriek  burst  from  her, 

"What  is  that?" 

'*  What  t  ■' 

"I  saw  a  face— a  frightful  face^ — glaring 
thixiugb  the  window.  We  must  not  be  left 
alone.    Call  in  the  servants  1     Ilark  I  ** 

"  1  heai-  nothing,** 
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Her  terror,  caiiseleaa  thoiigh  it  was,  began 
to  seize  me. 

"  ilusk  !  Tea — it  la  so  t  lb  is  my  liusband^a 
step.    ThauVGodl" 

Slia  was  right.  The  door  opened,  and 
Gareton  entered  tbe  roora. 

chapteh  the  secokb, 

WnKN  Mr.  Garaton  opidiied  the  door  and 
adttiitt^d  bii^iaelf,  he  cWed  It  after  him  in 
the  luanner  of  oue  who  feara  that  ao  me  body 
ia  |iursuing  him.  IjVletber  by  accident  or 
deaign  I  Imow  not,  but  he  ahot  the  amall 
bolt  under  the  lodz.  He  then  maJe  a  few 
pacea  into  the  room,  and  atood  still.  I  could 
see  through  the  deepening  twilight  hU  white 
hanrla  at  bia  braBat,  revolving  round  each 
oUier.    At  length  he  took  *i  aeat* 

Tliere  waa  a  adence  which  appeared  to  me 
BtiusimUy  protraeledj  although  perhaps  two 
minutes  could  not  have  passed  before  I 
broke  it* 

•*  j\Tid  80,  sir,  you  have  returned  from  the 
sale  r'  I  ob^e^rvod. 

Ill'  made  t»o  answer.     I  waa  perplexed. 

**  X>id  yon  njake  :iny  pnreliasta  ?  " 

SiiU  no  reply ;  altliough  a  sound  proceeded 
from  Ida  lip  which  I  can  find  no  word  for. 

Aatonisheil,  and  a  little  friuditened,  I  arose, 
rang  the  bell  for  candleai  drew  a  chair  and 
aat  dowu  by  the  aide  of  Carat  on*  I  touched 
Lirii  gently  on  the  ami.  He  seized  my  hand 
and  licld  it  tightly ;  but,  in  a  miunte,  it  wj\a 
needlul  that  1  ahould  disengage  myat-df ;  for 
the  fierv;uit  cculd  not  enler  the  room,  the 
door  belof'  fiMteued.  Foreseeing  something, 
althougii  I  knew  not  what,  I  todk  the  caudltfa 
from  the  mim,  and  bade  him  retire.  The 
light  1  bi-oiigbt  with  n>e  fell  upon  Gai&ton. 
My  niolher  cheeked  a  scream* 

"  That  face  at  the  vviuilow  I  Look  at  him  i 
He  i«  UL    Go  to  him,  Arthur.*^ 

It  wn5  with  no  readitiesa  that  I  did  my 
iDother'a  biddiog*  That  face  might  have 
itayed  the  impuLe  of  liia  dearest  friend  to 
fly  to  hid  aaaiatance.  It  wiis  not  disturbed  ; 
but  the  look  waa  unallenibly  lixed,  aa  though 
all  the  human  emoUoos— joy,  gnef,  anger, 
comptflision,  and  the  reit— were  never  again 
to  lind  a  place  there. 

"What  13  the  matter!'*  I  etclaimed. 
''And  what,  in  the  nume  of  Heaven^  haa 
happened  ?  " 

**  1 11  —  very  ill  —  wine  —  some  wme,*^  he 
gaapedj  iiointing  to  the  sideboard- 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  until  after  I  had 
poured  two  glaaaea  down  bla  throat,  that  he 
never  drank  wine.  Thia,  howeTer,  did  him 
good,  and  awakened  him  to  a  conaciousneas 
of  hla  condition,  lie  rubbed,  or  rather 
chafed  hia  hamla,  and  enikavoured  to  bring 
a  flinile  to  his  liiia. 

**  Foolrnh  !  absurd  I "  ha  aaid*  *"  I  have 
terrified  your  mother^  Arthur;  and  rGally 
witiiout  a  caua«! — no  eauae  whatever,  I  aaaure 
yoiu" 

^*  There  mnat  be  tome  cauae  for  ao  much 


agitation,"  said  my  mother,  with  asaumed 
coldness;  "you  wouM  not  frtghtt^li  ua  heed- 
leaaly;* 

"  The  cause  having  passed  away,"  he  re- 
plied^ "I  heed  it  not,  save  aa  it  has  given 
rise  to  nlairm  on  my  account,  which  I  regret* 
Thia  ia  excellent  wine.  It  may  be  that*  un- 
accnatonied  to  attmulanta,  I  exaggtu-ate  its 
©xcellence." 

He  now  began  to  speak  of  the  an le,  and  to 
enlarge  upon  aomo  incidenta  that  lia^l  oc- 
curred there,  with  a  rapidity  and  a  flippancy 
that  snr|)rised  my  mother ;  who  aecnsUy 
motion et I  me  to  withdraw  the  deeanttr.  At 
I  leani^d  forward  to  do  this,  he  had  hia  hand 
ufjon  mine,    "  Nay  1  *'  said  he. 

**  Forgive  me,*'  I  replied^  laughing,  '*  I  waa 
about  to  obey  my  mother,  who  evidently  ans* 
peets  that  the  pr^iae  you  were  just  now 
beatowing  upon  the  wine  waa  a  tiibute  to  its 
excellence,  aa  compared  with  a  bottle  or  two 
of  some  other  vintage  reoeni  ly  tasted*  CiHiie 
now,  confess,  Mr.  Gar&ton,  that  you  iiave  for 
once  been  betrayed  into  a  alight  excess.  Your 
late  uppearauce  and  manner  aie  now  ex- 
plained. Hatl  I  noticed  the  disorder  of  your 
cravat  when  you  came  in,  1  abould  Lave 
needed  no  further  proof,** 

He  haatened  to  aiTange  that  portion  of 
hia  dresa,  but  with  tremUing  hauda.  Hia 
face  blanched  before  he  bad  completed  the 
task. 

''You  have  found  me  out»  Mr.  Arthur,'* 
be  s.aid,  witli  a  ghastly  leer,  intended  to  paaa 
for  an  arch  glance*  **  Not  that  I  hjive 
sinned  to  any  great  extent.  BtU^  delicately 
organised  aa  I  am^  anything  like  a  scene 
derangea  my  nerves.  There  waa  a  dispute 
at  the  aale  between  me  and  a  gentleman 
aa  ardent  as  myatdf*  We  were  both  in  the 
wrong*  In  the  fracas  which  ensued,  of  courao 
I  came  olf  the  worst " 

"  The  fracas !  '*  exclaimed  jnj  mother, 
"  You  were  not  hurt  1 " 

"  Shaken  a  little," 

**Ko  further  couaequencea  are  likely  to 
arise  ?  "  » 

"  None  whatever.  AH  proper  explauiitioni 
were  given  on  both  aides.  We  {mtled  very 
good  friends.** 

It  was  impostible  not  to  perceive,  whilst 
my  mother  questioned  him  concerning  all 
the  prticuhira  of  this  rencontre,  how  she 
loved  the  man.  tt  waa  equally  clenr  that 
there  was  something  on  her  mind  in  rekdon 
to  him  :  aome thing  she  was  afraid  to  commu- 
nicate, or  that  she  wished  should  be  witblkeld 
from  him.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
Garston  noticed  this.  He  seemetl  too  intent 
on  keeping  watch  npon  the  motions  of  hia 
own  mind  ;  answering  everything  that  was 
demanded  of  him  as  if  ho  were  upon  o:itb. 

On  mj  part^  I  began  to  see  how  tiie  case 
stood.  Anna  was  gone.  Had  ahe  been  dta- 
miiaed,  or  had  ahe  parted  of  her  own  accord  ? 
In  either  event,  Garaton  waa  the  cnua©  of 
her  leaving.    Probably  he  anticipated  aoma 
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discloanre.  He  now  dreaded  a  seen©  in  wliich 
(umvwure  that  she  Imd  left  tliii  hous*)  he 
imfi'/uitrJ  A  una  uiii^bt  Ijeiu-  a  p:irt  I  was 
eotUiriut-nl  in  this  au^picioii  ivheu,  on  rtdng 
to  retire  for  tbe  uight,  I  eriu^ht  kta  appeal- 
ing look,  KQd  was  iudiiced  at  liia  eati-eaty 
to  n  suuie  my  seat  for  ft  further  h:ilf*hour. 

My  tiJoLlif  r  rartg  the  bc'lL  **  J,  at  least, 
must  k'iive  yoy.  1  havt;  exceeded  my  nauai 
hour.  Tell  Sf  arthji'' — to  tbe  scr^'niit  who  ap 
proaehed — **u4L  Slaitha  to  \\i\\i  for  me  m 
my  room.  She  wUI  attend  me  for  tLe 
future*" 

As  alie  «Aul  this,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Gars! on.  lie  made  no  comu^ent.  and  showed 
no  auFpiiae.  A  slight  flush  i>f  indignation 
roee  to  her  tirow  ;  but  ahe  trt-nil^Ied* 

"Are  you  itware,  Philip^  that  Anna  has 
left  lue  r  she  said. 

**  Aware  I  How  could  that  be  T  Imima- 
Bibrer* 

**True.  The  child  ia  dear  to  me^  and  I 
Imve  dorre  for  the  best.  She  gave  me 
reasons  which  I  deemed  snflicieut,  and  1  have 
Btudied  her  welfare.  And  now^  Sir.  Oar^toJi, 
not  another  word  of  this.  I  thoitglit  to  have 
Hpuk&ii  to  you  ulont ;  but  it  is  sua  well  as  it 
is.     Good-night  I " 

So  B.ayinff,  my  mother  arose.  Mr.  Gar^tou 
did  not,  a^  wai*  his  wont,  spnug  to  the  Vloiu^ 
nor  Jeave  hU  wife  till  she  wua  in  the  Inuids 
of  her  maid.  That  was  my  task  this 
evening. 

"Mr.  Gar«ton  lofjlci  very  ill,"  she  Bfti<h  as 
she  eutered  her  chamber*  *^  Prevail  n|K>u 
him  to  i*etire  at  ooce*^*  She  iigheil  heavily 
whcu  blie  klaaed  me. 

On  my  return  to  tlte  parlour,  T  found  lliat 
Gavfiton  hml  emptied  tha  dec;iutur  He  w.'ta 
leaning  again  it  the  wall,  his  liandi  pi^efseil 
atrainst  his  head.  On  seeing  me,  he  said 
With  unn^itural  quick nesa,  ^*  I  would  have 
you  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  wlii4t- 
ever  the  matter  with  m^^  Tnflea  some- 
timt'S  strike  upon  thti  delicate  fibres  of  the 
mind,  and  make  them  give  forth  plaintive 
memories.  The  tone  of  your  mother's  voice 
overcame  me  &  miuute  ainire.  She  is  an 
angel  of  goodn^a— of  beneficence  piuit  ex- 
pression." 

In  spite  of  m3'  diatruat  of  Garston,  I  was 
touched.  **  She  is  most  kind,  affectionate, 
and  jrentle,"  I  obaerved, 

"  Word  a  that  belong  to  many,*'  he  replied. 
**  Ijct  them  we.ir  such  praise  aa  may  be  woven 
out  of  them.  They  apply  not  to  her^  save 
with  a  measure  and  a  detracting insufHcieuey. 
Love  !  I  shall  not  profane  my  soul  by  sup- 
posing that  auch  a  passion  could  issue  from 
it)  to  be  offei'ed  to  her*  Mine  h  wonihip^ 
adoration ! " 

The  tones  of  Km  voice  w^ere  in  ill  accordance 
with  t lie  words  to  which  they  geive  such  sin- 
gular express! on »  His  actions  were  no  lea^ 
inappropHale.  If  aomebody  had  put  bim 
upon  siflf-j  unification  J  be  cgnld  not  have  be«n 
mure  vehement* 


**  I  tell  you  what,  Arthur,**  he  mdd,  taking 

a  chair  by  my  side,  and  lowering  his  voioe^ 
after  looking  round  the  room  auspiciouily^ 
as  if  be  were  fearful  of  behtg^  overheard, 
*'  I  wsa  not  aur prised — not  at  all— when  tout 
mi>ther  told  me  that  Anna  is  gone,  I  bavv 
been  expecting  this  a  long  time.  We  shall 
probably  never  hear  of  her  again^*' 

**  Wliy  should  you  suspect  tliis  1  '* 

**  t)iigrriteruJ,  air — ungrateful,  and  malign 
nant.  She  has  loug  been  endeavouring  to 
crt^ate  disunion  between  yonr  m<.#(iier  and 
niy^jelf.  Ko  doubt  ahe  did  so  to-JaVj  and 
wne  dismissed  accordingly/* 

This  rekindled  my  curiosity. 

**I  can  hardly  think  that/*  1  itm^rked. 
"My  mother  wsisvery  foud  of  Anna,** 

He  was  Biluut  fur  some  moinenlji.  At 
length,  he  said  abrtiptly; 

*•  It  was  my  fear  test  your  mother  ahauU 
be  discsomposed  by  this  event,  tliat  was  pardj 
the  cause  of  my  illne^" 

**  Indeed  t — before  jou  kjiew  it  ?  " 

He  turned  vej-y  pale.  '*  I  hud  long  expected 
itj'*  he  answered  quickly,  "  I  told  yoti  to» 
Did  you  not  hear  me  ?  But  come-^let  ui 
to  bed.  I  wbh  her  no  ill— fkr  from  it  Msj 
slie  be  happy." 

We  took  onr  candles  And  went  together 
up-fttairs*  As  we  stood  at  his  cha tuber  door,  I 
eould  uot  help  remarking  upon  bis  extresi 
ilhu't!^ 

**lt  will  pass  off"  he  said.  "I  have  t 
cordial  here  which  will  sat  all  to  rights. 
You  t,^et  to  bed*  You  will  soon  be  aslNfp.** 
Goud  night." 

He  entei-eS  hi  a  chamber  and  closed  tl» 
door,  Aa  he  walked  to  the  fuKber  en4  of 
the  room  I  heard  htm  ejaculate  something 
pa^^aionalely. 

When  in  my  bedroom,  I  felt  no  dispositiim 
to  sleep.  I  Silt  down,  therefore,  and  turned 
over  in  my  mhnl  the  extraordinary  scene tkat 
had  passed  before  me  during  the  last  few 
hours.  Un  a  I'eview  of  the  whole,  and  of  the 
inferencea  I  had  attempted  to  draw  frimi  eveiy 
word,  every  gesture,  every  change  of  counte- 
nance of  the  chief  actor,  I  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  conclusion  at  which  I  had  pre- 
viously ari'ived,  without  obtaining  any  grou:iI 
on  which  to  build  another.  What  cioubU 
and  suspicions  arose  in  my  mind — althongh 
I  remeniber  them  well— it  is  needlea 
to  relate,  since  they  were  wide  of  tbA 
truth* 

A  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
since  1  had  Hrat  given  way  to  my  rellcciioo«i 
for,  when  a  sense  of  ch illness  awoke  me  out 
of  them,  I  discovered  that  my  candle  had 
burnt  out.  There  was,  however,  abnndauM 
of  light.  The  moon  had  8ktjtche<l  the  shjulow 
of  the  window  across  the  floor  and  on  the 
wall ;  and,  looking  on  my  watch,  I  saw  tlij- 
tinclly  that  ifc  was  past  two.  The  silence 
was  of  an  intensity  which  imiiosea  itsidf  uf>on 
your  every  movement  I  walked  aofUj 
towardd  the  bed.      What  noisu  is  that  t 
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Hylieartbejit.  I  listen etl  Surely,  M»'»  Ctar*  | 
Aton'i  door  ia  bejjig  opeoed  with  n  cnra  and  j 
can ti Oil  that  means  more  than  an  anxret  j  lest  | 
the    repoM    of  the  inmates  of  the   house  | 
ehouIJ  Lie  fliittnrbed.     Certainly  there  is  the  i 
tiptoe  tread  o(  shoeless  feet  aloupf  the  passage, ' 
AVith  A  like  care  and  caution  I  opetiefl  my  ; 
own  door.    Gar^ton's  wus  close  J »     Ko*     I  [ 
could   not    be    mist^keix      The    deal  re    to ' 
follow  him   was  strong;  within  tne,  thoujjh  | 
I  never  aakcd  mysdf  why  it  should  be  so»  i 
Indeed,  I  gave  myself  no  thiie  for  bahinclng  j 
reasons ;    Out  hnatened    along    tlie   pawsage.  I 
^Ijeaiiinff  over  the  balustrade  of  the  grdlery, 
*I  saw   Gaiiston  below,  in  the   ball,  in  tlie 
act  of  ptiicing  Uis  shoes  on  the  pavement. 
He  put  them  on,  and  proceeded  to  the  door ; 
which  he  nn locked  and  unbolted  so  noise- 
]eaaly    th:*t    it    seemed    to  open    of  itself. 
He    stood    irresolutely    for    some    njintites, 
and  then  jjently  drew  the  door  after  hiriJ^ 
leaving  it  ajar,  hy  this  time  I  had  descended 
to  the  lowi'st  flii^ht ;  aufl,  on  hm  disappear- 
ance, I   has  tinted  into  the   hall,  crosjied  it^ 
drew  back  the  door,  and  looked  abroad  on 
either  side.     He  had  emerged  from  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  house,   and  was  makinjsf  Ida 
way  towards  the  stfibtes.     Here  he  was  lost 
to  me  for  som^  fniontes^;  but,  as  tdcre  was 
no  pgresa   in  that  direction,  I  ^ivaited  his 
reappeiirance  with  a  rapt  anticipation  that 
forbade     impJ^tfence,       At     length     he    re- 
appeared.    As  he  came  mi>i^  into  the  light, 
I    Fiaw    that    he   was    carrying    something 
in  Ids  hand.     It  was    a    ejmde.     lie    pro- 
ceeded  to  a  gate,  got  oyer  it,  and  entered 
a     high- hedged    lane   some     two    miles    in 
leoL'tlLl 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  1  Where 
was  GiU*!itoii  going  ? — whitt  was  lie  about  to 
do  7 

I  -was  drawn  on  after  him  to  the  gate  by 
insatiable  curiosity.  1  mounted  it,  but  with 
no  int'-ution  of  following  in  Gi<rstfjn's  wake. 
From  its  tofnnost  bar  I  cUmbed  up  a  bank, 
and  crept  llirough  a  cap  into  an  elevated 
field.  A  narrow  path  skirted  the  lofty  hedge  ; 
nnd  through  this,  I  couUi  at  intervals  discern 
the  lonely  man,  sometunes  Jmlting,  some- 
times hfisteuing,  1  knew  not  whither; 
the  spfide  gra&ped  with  both  bands  and 
pressed  closely  against  his  Ixitioni.  Twice  he 
turned  about  suddenly,  arid  made  a  motion 
iis  ihongh  he  would  return ;  hut  no — it  i 
must  not  be:  his  ungrateful  en^iind  mtrntl 
be  accomplished  :  he  must  go  oiiwai  d.  His 
action  stiid  tliis  pb^itdy. 

He  wiis  now  about  to  enter  the  vale.  It 
is  narrow  an*!  of  some  length  ;  the  hills 
on  either  aide  bvins:  dotlitd  to  the  Vtry  top 
with  soft  and  nnd utu ting  verdure.  At  one 
extremity  stands  a  mansion  (untennnted  at 
that  lime),  at  the  other  is  the  high  ruad*  Fur 
a  niinnte  or  two  I  kept  Garatou  in  my  eye 
from  tlie  ast'cmt  on  wlucU  T  stood  ;  but  it  was 
needful,  if  I  won  hi  witness  the  issue  of  this 
fttrange  excuriioii^tliat  I  should  make  my  way 


through  the  wood,  down  to  its  edge.  I  had 
effected  this,  when  I  saw  Garstou  ascending 
directly  t'nvirds me.  Alarmed,  1  retracfid  my 
atetia  with  all  speed,  and  all  silence.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  I  durst  venture  to  di-scend 
to  my  former  position  ;  and  when  I  did»  Gar- 
alon  had  struck  into  the  wood,  and  was 
lost  to  me.  Wiiat  was  now  to  be  done? 
Curiosity  unslaked  just  when  it  is  about  to 
be  satis  lied,  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  chagrin,  to  wldch  youth 
especially  cannot  very  readily  subn>tt,'  Re- 
luctant to  depart,  I  yet  began  to  be  fearful  of 
remaining.  I  must  have  been  vibrating  ia 
this  state  of  hesitation  a  foil  quarter  of  an 
hour  (I  found  liy  what  followed  tliat  it 
waj  so),  when  a  sound  of  parting  braiichea 
fidl  on  my  ear  from  a  distance.  I  approaclied. 
Twigs  and  fallen  leaves  crashed  and  rustled 
under  rapid  human  footsteps,  ami  what 
seemed  to  be  a  while  figure,  shot  pa.gt  me — 
so  near  that  I  might  have  almost  touched 
it^ — nnd  rushed  into  the  level  swtirde^i  space 
before  it,  where  it  stood  motionless;  its 
shadow  marking  the  ground  blackly. 

It  was  Garston*  He  no  longer  cnrried 
the  spade,  and  bad  divested  himflelf  of  his 
coat  an d  waistcoat,  He  d ropp ed  d  ( j \v u  1 1  poii 
h Li  knees,  bis  expanded  bands  raised  t^>wanla 
tTeaveUj  to  which  with  quivering  lijia  ha 
offered  an  agonised  prayer ;  for  I  heard  the 
wortl,  Slercy,  many  times  rej>eated* 

At  length  be  rose,  passing  Jiis  hautls  over 
bis  limbs  smartly  but  llglitly,  ns  thou^^'U 
thereby  he  swept  off  what  hung  loosely  about 
his  person^  He  then  stamped,  as  if  to  ei- 
tinguish  it  ;  and,  turning  away,  a-4cended 
to  the  wood,  and  entered  it  nearly  At  the 
point  from  which  he  had  issued  ;  murmuiing 
as  he  passed  the  tree  behbid  whieh  I  stood, 
**  Sad— sad— a  lifetime  of  unuttcnLble  misery 
earned  in  one  abort  mad  moment !  ^* 

Whilst  the  foregoing  scene  was  enacting,  I 
neither  stirred  band  nor  foot,  heM  to  the 
spot  by  ten'or  and  amazement,  Biit  now 
I  prepared  to  follow  Gai^ton  etOI  more 
closely.  ^ 

I  held  him  in  view  till  he  bad  attained  the 
top  of  the  bill,  when  it  behoved  me  so  to 
dispose  myself  that  he  should  not  see  me. 
This  was  e-isily  done.  Nature  h.-td  not 
been  left  entirely  to  her  own  will  nt  ibis 
spot.  A  circnlur  space  bad  been  planted 
with  sbruljs,  which  had  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable heigiit.  There  was  an  opening 
at  which  a  door  ha<i  probably  at  one  time 
been  placed.  In  the  centre  were  the  ruins  of 
an  old  sum mer- house.  After  some  iM%y\ 
Garston  entered  at  tlie  opening,  I  wai  'ilied 
liim  through  the  foliage,  now  thinned  by 
the  antunm.  The  spade  was  standing  in  the 
ground  a  fewpnces  U\mi  thedctifiying  eutrunce 
to  ibc  once  gaily-pa.in ted  pavilion.  lie  took 
tlie  spade  in  hii^'liand  and  t>egan  to  dig. 

Now  I  knew  tliat  he  wjia  Diaking  a  grave, 
and  th.'it  the  IkhIj  which  was  to  occupy  it 
W18  not  far    away,      I  tvuciwd  ^tx^    "ysAx^* 
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Kad  mck  r  well  IvDOwin^  wjiat  I  ha^l  next  to 
i«eo,  I  bad  tio  heart  left  in  jne  to  prepare  my- 
self  acninat  it  \  and  when  Gnraton,  twvinff 
rushed  hi  to  the  Bumtner*hou»e,  came  forth 
bfianng  the  hody  of  A  mm,  the  ehise  proxiroity 
of  the  two  faces— the  onr^  all  gha^tlj  death, 
the  other  all  active  nnd  convulsetl  life,  1 
fthrieU»"tI  ivlf>iirl,  and  I  heeamtr  inseimible. 

I  &iM  not  have  lam  long  in  thia  state  ;  for 
Garitckn  wnjj  aUll  within  the  enclostire,  filling 
up  the  grave.  I  loohed  do  niori*  fn  that  direc- 
tion, but  got  npon  ray  feet  as  welt  as  I  was  ahle^ 
deficended  the  wooded  hill  into  the  vale,  ami 
at  last  reached  the  hi^^h  roa-l  It  was  a  fur- 
ther way  hack  than  I  had  come  ;  but  Gars  ton 
could  not  get  home  before  me.  There  war 
Bomething  for  him  yet  to  do — ^I  bad  aeen 
that 

Whiit  thottghta  oocnpied  me  ns  I  puraned 
my  way,  T  cannot  distinctly  recall  I  remein* 
her  once  hnrrxlnj;  along  at  headlong  npeed^ 
liavlnj*  lieen  aeizeil  with  panic  whtch  wroitglit 
a  sense  that  snrae  one^ — Garaton  himself — 
wftfi  pnrauiiiir  me  j  but,  approaching  the  vil- 
lage, my  self-pos&ession  i*eturaed  to  me,  I 
rem  ember  the  amall  windowa  of  the  cottagcH, 
with  their  diamond-thapcii  panes  aliirdng  in 
1 ! le  open i ng  morn ; n g'a  I  ig b t,  A  cock  crowed 
in  the  distance  t  but  this  was  the  onlv  sound. 
Not  a  human  lieing  was  aatir.  The  imieseri- 
bable  quietude  of  the  phice  filled  me  with 
awe  ;  and  I  glided  along  like  a  cnminaL 

T  found  the  door  of  the  house  xi^  I  had  left 
it,  and  crept  to  my  own  room.  Once  again  in 
my  chamber,  I  felt  rajaelf  secure,  Tlie 
tickitig  of  my  watch  on  the  drawei^  culled 
my  attention  to  it.  Could  it  be  that  little 
more  than  two  hours  had  comprised  all  that 
I  had  witnessed  t  1  walked  to  the  ghiss  \  but 
instantly  drew  back  from  what  itdiacbaed  to 
nic.  Why  that  face— that  look  of  horror  and 
of  guilt  f  What  had  Idonetliat  I  mUBt  carry 
the  cui^ae  of  Cain  upon  my  brow  1 

I  kitlved  my  face  and  hands  in  the  cool 
wnter,  smoothed  my  hair,  and  (hen  sat 
down  to  think — to  think  resolutely  auil 
manfully, — and  to  decide  at  once  what  was 
best  to  be  done  in  a  case  to  whiel\  I  waa 
fitop])e<l  short  by  reflecting,  there  waa  no 
parallel  in  anything  I  had  heai-d  or  read. 
What,  was,  indeed^  to  be  done  ?  I  wrung  my 
hands  in  despair.  Mr.  Oat  way  had  often 
htipreHsed  upon  me  that  our  peace  of  mind  is 
ever  in  our  own  power  ;  Uiat  all  tlie  vjcrasi- 
tudra  and  afflictions  of  life  may  he  borne 
patiently,  jny fully,  so  long  as  we  fear  God 
and  obey  His  com  maud  nients.  Yet  what 
could  mult  out  of  my  memory  a  scene  which 
must  for  ever  abide  there  and  torment  me  ; 
a  aeeue  of  wdiich  I  waa  a  wllness;  in  the' 
crowning'  horror  of  which  I  wasahnuat  a  par- : 
talcer?  But  why  should  1  boar  anothcr*a' 
sill  t  Let  the  wretch  C4*rry  his  own  burden 
until  he  should  fling  it  from  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallowrs, 

I  was  interrupted.  Tlie  near  and  nearer 
*pj)roach  of  soft  foots tej>s— the  nice  and  cjafty 


turning  of  the  handle  of  the  door — itsclo«tnf, 
save  to  my  quickened  sense,  in&iidible. 
Gars  ton  had  returned. 


DOCrOB  YERON^S  TIME, 

EvEnrnoDT  goes  to  Paris,  everyl*ody  goea 
to  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris,  evervWlv  may 
like  a  g:limpae  of  the  Palais  R<jyai  in  Doctor 
V^ron's.time. 

Who  was  Doctor  Tiiron  1  What  ,Thont 
him  t  Doctor  V£ron  was  a  Doctor  of  3r*'di- 
cine  \  Louis  VL-ron,  erwt  extern  of  the  HoipitAl 
of  Iji  Charit6 ;  Iheu,  as  bis  cnemift  ma fld- 
onsty  maintain,  but  as  he  strt^iiuously  detn>i»» 
a  journevman  apothecary  ;  snljsequeaUy  iWid 
auecessivtjiy  renawn*^(l  as  the  inrenlor  of 
a  mnch-pnffcil  and  richly-remnnerative  j>M- 
toral  nostra nn  the  Pflte  Eegnauh  ;  ai  m^ 
nngcr  of  the  Grand  0|iera,  pror^rietor  of  tht 
CountittiUrmTiel,  ciuifidential  fiieml  of  Lcmui 
Napoleon  (who  his  given  his  cojifldentijil 
friend  sometliinff  very  much  re^mldiu]^  the 
cold  shoulder  latdy),  as  a  miil(oi«naii'e,abon- 
vivaiit  very  erudite  in  rich  vianda  and  choi« 
wjuea;  lastly,  aa  possessing  t%  mrl  of  comie 
glnry  as  an  author.  All  men  laugh  at  tlit 
■iWtor*s  six  closely-printed  volumes  of  Ih* 
M6moii^s  d'nn  Botnyeoia  de  Paris;  thty 
ridicule  his  pompous  fjinfarounades,  his  ego- 
tism, and  hiH  elaborated  j^ossip  ^  ret  all  mtn 
read  the  Mcmoirea  of  Mi  mi  V6ron,  Ttie 
circulation  of  the  hook  has  Wen  prodicimw ; 
nor  is  thia  to  be  wondered  at;  for  It  eaa 
eaaily  be  vitidei'stood  bow  mncli  there  must 
be  both  curious  antl  iutereiitingt  in  sii 
volumes  of  naYve  confessions  ijy  the  man  who 
brought  out  Robert  le  Diabie,  who  dined 
witli  Talleyrand  J  who  swayed  the  ciHtarisl 
BCi-ptre  of  the  once  thunderer  of  the  ?>enc!t 
pres?,  the  Constitntionneli  who  wa^i  intttuato 
with  Poa.sini,  Tbierji,  Guizot,  Alexandra 
Dumas,  Victor  Jfngo,  George  Sand,  Cinti 
Dn  mo  reau,  Each  el,  and  Ta^lioni, 

Put  I  leave  the  detailed  consideratiOB  ef 
the  Doctors  Memoirs  (which  extend  over 
the  space  of  time  from  the  end  of  the  ftwt 
Empire  to  the  commencement  of  the  second) 
to  the  reviewera.  1^  it  mine  to  walk  in  the 
Falnia  Boyal  with  the  Doctor  V^ron — tJie 
Palais  Iti^yal  of  ff>Ttj  yeai^  ago— and  to  if  I 
him  initiate  me  into  some  of  tlse  secrets 
of  that  dreaded  Palais -Royal  FlayniaTe 
which  haunted  the  locality  and  made  French 
grandmothers,  ay  and  some  of  our  En«;UHii 
grsndnmthei-s  too,  turn  pale  and  tremble. 

To  the  T.  G.  who  takca  a  8outh-E:i8tenv 
return  ticket,  expends  ^ve  shillinjjs  in  tlie 
purchase  of  a  passport,  more  or  Jess  conipli- 
riientary  from  the  turban e  Consul  General  in 
King  William  Street,  wonders  what  sort  of 
aid  and  aaai^tance  it  may  be  that  the  antho- 
ritie^  civil  and  military  are  so  polit-dy  re- 
quested to  extend  to  him  en  caa  de  •beaoin, 
ami  gets  rid  of  a  ten -pound  note  or  so  in  a 
trip  to  Paris  nuil  back,  the  Palais  Poyal  i* 
a  delicious  gard en-qundrangle  where  he  may 
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walk  in  the  fine  weather.  *ip  his  ic^  lemon* 
lide  jitul  anioke  his  indifleveiit  cignr  ont«ulQ 
the  Caf6  de  la  liatomlt,  lit-nr  the  bubble  of 
the  fnimtalna,  watch  the  pretty  Httk*  clijldnin 
&t  pl;iy,  a  lid  if  he  be  no  in  Hided,  attempt  a 
platouic  flirtation  "Witli  one  of  the  coiwely, 
face-ci>pped  Normufi  Donnef?.  In  wr-t  weather 
it  supplies  him  with  an  ntiequanefl  prome- 
nade, slieltertii  from  the  pattering  rain,  in  the 
ahflpe  of  four  ma.5nt(icent  arcades^  where  he 
nmy  lounge,  h>af,  or  flUner  at  hia  leianre, 
amon^  a  we II -dressed  throng,  apparently  as 
idle  as  himself ;  admire  the  costly  jewiJlery 
in  th(^  shops,  and  the  KCarcelj  h'?s  spnrkljiig 
eliarn  gems  in  the  Hebrew  bijmitiera*  fipeu 
marts  ;    it  peculate  on  the  coiitSj    waistcoatB, 
and  drcBsing-gowna  of    pattern   and   colour' 
aBtonndlng  as  tbeir  cheapnes^s  ;   aatiate  hta 
artistic  lohghij^a   with   peeps  at  Sevres  and  i 
Dresiien    tHjrcelain,    pSte    lemire,    vermeil, 
Parian  utaLuettes  and     Malaeldte    cask  eta ; 
train  np  his  a|>petite  in  the  way  it  should  go 
by    trad  rig  ai   glow  in  j^    psinoramas    £>f  rare 
eal aides  and    dHiikabloa  displayed   in    the 
larders  of  the  great  Rt  KtaurantSj  and  in  the  " 
window  of  the  immortal  Chevet  (shall  the  = 
glory  of  that  great  man  ever  be  dinimed  by  I 
the  riaiijg  constellation  of  his  riTals  Potel ' 
ftnd  Chabot  in  thy  Eno  Vivienne — never,   1 1 
hope) ;  wonder  how  ninny  thousands  of  frjinca  \ 
have  been  sj^ent  at  Madame  Prevost*fl  flower  j 
shopSj  how  many  of  the  donors  of  the  two 
louis  kuiqueta  are  beggared  now,  and  how  | 
many  of  the  recj  pie  tits  dead  ;  read  the  play-  I 
bills  on  (he  fwsts  by  the  pleasant  little  Palais 
Ibiyiil  Theatre  J  admire  his  own  eh  anus  in 
the   piei'-glasses   of  the   Galerie   de   Viilola ; 
nnil  pee  what  there  is  new  in  litemlnre  at  ■ 
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the  vellow-covei'cd  volumes  as  long  as  yon, 
like,  even   unto  dogVearing,  and   no  man  j 
importunes  you,  querulously  to  buy.    And 
in  all  seasons  of  the  day  or  night  and  varia-  ! 
lions  of  the  weather^  the   Pahua  Ei>yal  is  to' 
the  traveller  a  great  temple  dedicated  to 
to  ApiCius  and  Lucullna,  where,  if  his  purse  ! 
be  well  line<1,  he  may  obtain  the  best  breiik- 
fnatfl,  riinners,  and  wines  in  the  world* 

Ijut  Doctor  Lonia  V^ron,  Burgess  of  Paris,  [ 
nhoWB  us  quite  a  different  Palais  RovaL  He 
renjemt>ei-s  the  old  days  of  the  first  empire  ; 
whei»  Geiieral  Daumesml  gave  an  oyster  j 
breakfast  to  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of. 
Vincenni  s  in  the  eellars  of  the  Fr&r^s  Uoven-  i 
gnwx  \  on  whieh  occasion  this  undergmnnd  ' 
banqueting  hall  was  brilMantly  illuminated^ ' 
und  every  wine-bin  was  surmounted  by  a> 
Rcutcheon  l»earing  the  name  of  the  year  and  \ 
the  vintage  f*f  each  wine,  and  when,  it  is 
almost  neeilless  to  sa)*,  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Vmcenncs  dmnk  of  every  year  and 
of  every  vintage^  innl  dmnk  much  deeper 
tlian  the  celtai-s  they  were  in.  The  doctor 
recollects  when,  on  olUcial  fUe  days  and  re- 
joicings for  victories,  there  were  scrambles  in 
the  Palat«-Iluyal  Gardens  among  the  mob  for 
aanaages^  J  oaves,  and  roast  turkeys  (tlie  tra* 


ditions  of  these  edible  scram  hies  existed  even 
unto  the  advent  of  empii-e  number  two)^  and 
when  wine  was  served  out  imliscnndnatejy 
from  hogsheads  and  buckets  placed  on  scaf- 
folds, rietended  from  the  totvardent  Innption 
of  the  thti  aty  sou  Is  of  Paris  by  the  Ports  da 
la  Halle  (market  porters),  with  thetr  arms 
braced  together.  He  bHn;^'H  back  memories 
of  the  famous  mibtriry  Palab  lioyal  cafis, 
where  the  emperor's  braves  trailed  th<  ir  long 
swords^  clanged  their  long  Bpnrs,  twisted 
their  long  mustachios,  ealleil  the  civilian 
•*  Pekin,"  and  threatened  to  cut  off  hia 
ears.  Often  has  the  d<>ctf>r — no  doctor 
then,  but  a  smock -faced  youth— peeped  with 
awe,  admiration,  and  envy  into  one  of  tlieso 
aboijes  of  glory ^  and  seen  the  sons  of  Mars 
sitting  round  a  bowl  of  bumiucj  punch, 
whose  bluish  flame  was  ke|jt  up  with  aa 
much  assiduity  as  though  tt  had  been  the 
saered  fire  of  the  veatjds,  and  drinking  con- 
fusion to  the  Austrian  Engle  anfi  death  to 
the  English  Leopard,  lie  remembei^  the 
great  gourmand  M,  d^ATgrefenille^  who 
almost  invariably  duied  with  the  as  great 
gourmand  the  A  rchi  chancel  lor  Oambtic-^rik, 
and  as  invariaVily  over-ate  himself;  then, 
taking  a  digestive  wtdk  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
would  stop  tiefore  the  CafiiS  de  Foy,  and  make 
a  portieuUrly  significant  bow/ which  the 
cunning  waiter  within  imdei'standjng  fuU 
well,  a  servitor  would  presently  emerge  from 
the  caffi  and  bring  the  gastric  dolor<iiia 
gourmet  a  <;Ia3S  of  iced  watt-r.  The  doctor 
recollects  the  shop  of  the  famous  military 
hootraaker  Sakowsky,  he  who  furnished  the 
hero  of  the  snow-white  phi  me — the  ^t\j  and 
gallant  Murat — with  his  gohbta^selled  Hes- 
sians of  scarlet  moi-occo  ;  aniJ  he  rememliert 
the  emmlly  renowned  maga-^inof  B^rcliut,  who 
prouftty  designated  himself  Tailor  to  all  the 
Marshals  of  France.  And,  at>ove  all,  can  the 
doctor  call  to  mind  those  fatal  timl>cr- roofed 
passages  of  the  Palais  Rojal,  the  ominous 
Galeiie  de  Bois,  which  were  run  up  in  Imsta 
during  the  Iteign  of  Terror  on  the  i^ite  of  the 
atablea  of  the  Orleans  family,  but  which 
existetJ  for  more  than  twenty  year;*  after- 
ward?!, the  haunt  of  all  that  was  beantlfnl 
and  wicked,  gay  and  depraved,  criminal  and 
frivolous,  in  Paris. 

It  l»as  often  occnrred  to  me  that  there  in 
a  condition  and  period  of  Parisian  lilt;  ab^mt 
which  w^e  know  very  little  mure  than  we 
do  of  the  interior  of  Japaii,  I  mejin  the 
Prtris  of  the  first  Kapoleon  :  its  habits  and 
manners.  We  have  accurate  pictures  of 
the  Ancieu  Ei5;4ime,  of  the  Terror,  of  the 
Ktstoration,  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  ;  and 
since  then  the  Paris  corre3|Tondcnce  of  every 
newgpivper  has  kept  us  au  f-dt  with  the 
minutest  doings  of  the  gay  capital  of  civi^ 
UaAdon,  But  that  long  stern  war  which 
lasteii  from  eighteen  hnndre<l  an<l  two  till 
eighteen  hundred  aujj  lifteen,  tiiat  deadly 
mutiml  hatreil  of  French  and  English,  that 
rigorous  blockade,  that  maleficent  contvns^oAai. 
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p>'8tenii  efTected  a  virtual  biatuB  of  twelve 
year  A  in  our  social  knowledge  of  P»rifl» 
Political  iiewa  was  garbled  and  mis-stated 
and  prtining-knivetl  etioiiglj,  but  of  domestic 
intelligencti  we  were  utterly  deprived  iluriog 
the  war.  Th«  Euglii-h  flocked  of  ciiurse  to  Paris, 
wbeu  the  allied  armies  njiuk  til  eireii tries,  but 
how  niaiiy  fiiBhlons,  uwiucea,  phases  of  ii>&n* 
neTB  had  been  born,  ntid  had  died  t^irice  Charlfa 
James  Fox  liad  dined  with  the  Consul  Buoua- 
mrte  At  M&lruabon  nfter  the  peace  of  A  miens  I 
Knowing  how  little  is  known  of  the  sociai 
aspect  cd'  the  tirst  French  Eroinrt-,  I  very  re- 
spect full  j  commend  the  subject  to  the  ingeni- 
ous author  of  "  Purpl-i  Tints  of  Paris.*^  He 
will  find  plenty  of  authorities  in  old  files  of 
Flinch  newat>apei's — let  him  give  *iome  purple 
tints  of  the  city  of  the  firat  Napoleon, 

Mejui while  lias  Doctor  V6ron  anything 
more  to  tell  na  concerning  the  Palais  Ivojat  ? 
More*  ay  nirvrry  I  this.  Yim  are  to  re- 
mem  tier  this,  tri*reller,  next  time  you  visit 
th€  enchantinn;:  quadrangle  of  reiftaurauts 
and  iucjides :  th:*t  from  the  ii'^mber  nine 
to  tlie  number  twindy^four  inclusive  ther« 
was  nothing  hut  gauung-houBtB.  From  the 
number  une  twenty-nine  to  tiie  number 
one  tidity-i*pven  gaming- ho  uses.  The  num- 
ber onv  hundred  ivnd  tifty^four,  bo  calted, 
bn  t  e  K I  en  d  I  u;^  i^al  iy  f it>m  the  bund  re<i  and 
forty- tifth  to  the  hundred  and  fifty-fourth, 
gam tiig-ho uses.  Bcaldt^a  these  Palaits-Itoyal 
Jradtiis,  there  were  other  ]mblic  f,^nmiiig- 
Jiouiieg  in  Pari*,  namely,  thij  Circle  des  Etran- 
ffer<),  in  the  Rue  Grange  Bateli&re  ;  the  Maiaon 
de  Livry  (^btftter  known  ^  Frascati's)  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  ;  the  Mai  sou 
Dunatie,  in  the  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Maisou 
iiari  vaux,  in  the  sti'eet  of  that  name  ;  the  Mai- 
mm  Piiphofl  in  the  RueduTempU ;  and  the  Mai- 
son  Dauphiiie  in  the  Hue  Diiuphine.  Besides 
thi'ae  public  and  authorlsetl  gaining^houaeai 
tliere  was  an  infinity  of  occult  Hadee^ — tiipota, 
gau  d  1 1  i  ng  tab  led'  h6teB,  caf  t^,  jiud  c  ven  ca  bar  ete. 

TheAO    were    more   gallico-oentralised  and 
enrogiKtertd  undi*r  the   title  of  *"  la  Fernie 
deft  Jeux/'    In  other  words,    th«    gaming- 
houses  were  farmed  out  to    a   speculator, 
wlio   was   hound   to  pay    into  the    tiovern- 
mcnt  trenBui-y  in  monthly  payments  a  sum 
amounting    anuuHiUy   to    five    millions    live 
hundred   and   fifty  thousand   fnoira— about 
twii  hundred  and  twenty  thouaimd   pounds 
sterling.    Out   of   thi^  sum  one  nnlliou  sijc 
hu  milled  I'ud  sixty  tlKHisand  francs  were  allo- 
isatediu  subsid  iea  to  ttio  theatres,  to  the  Con- 
aervatory  of  Music,  atjd  to  tli«  Hosipitai  of  ^ 
tlte  tJiiinze-Vingts*     The  rest  went  to  the' 
Ville  de  Pam,   wliich  is  eullictently  vague,  | 
Fancy  a  tew  hundred  thouaamlsi  of  pounds  ( 
going  aitiiujdly  to  our  city  in  the  palmy  days  | 
of  Ci-ock ford's  ami  taken  from  the  iirofits  of  \ 
that  iuunaeuhitc  eBtabli^hment !    It  must  not  | 
be  oniitiiHl  to  Kiate  that  the  lastfinuf  r  of  the 
games,  Mmi:iieur  Benazct^  w;is  at  the  July  | 


Revolution  elected  oommancler  of  one  of  tba 
legions  of  the  National  GuwxJ  of  the  Seine  {k, 
by  the  way ^  was  Cojgnard  the  escaped  conTiet^ 
falsely  callinghiniself  Com  te  d*^  SaiiUe  Hele*)*), 
and  that  Louis  Philippe's  mlniKler*  Cnsiinij 
Porier,  created  this  prmce  of  gambliiTg-hooai 
bonnets  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  IloncmTl 
U,  honour  1  O,  liberty  !  O,  Madame  Roland  1 
The  Circle  dea  Et rangers  united  to  ill 
gaming  attributes  halls  ami  suppers.  Cndw 
the  Director}',  the  Con bu late,  and  the  cimr 
men  cement  of  the  Empire,  there  was  afrtusf 
for  bal  m  aamiis  a  t  th  ese  d  e  us,  Thf  BarooM 
Ilamelini  Madame  Tall  ten — all  the  famf^ui 
women  of  that  famous  time— used  to  go  to 
these  balls.  Napoleon  himself  used  Ut  visit 
them  occasionallyf  but  only  fur  a  fer  nibntes 
at  a  time,  maskeil^  and  leaning^  on  tLt  arm  of 
Duioc.  Onecj  Bonaparte,  when  cdusuI,  hid 
determined  to  close  the  gaming-hooaes ;  ^ot  ' 
he  was  dissuade^l  from  his  purpose  by  the 
astute  and  unscrupulous  Foueb^  who  nine* 
Slanted  ro  him  that  the  Haile^  of  the  FAlaii 
Royal  afforded  him  the  most  trustworthy  tuid 
proliii*-  resources  for  police  purposed ;  sf*,  td 
serve  the  meritorious  spy  syst^^m,  publie 
gaming  still  continued  to  \m  authori«4 
The  gamhling^iouses  continued  in  full  swing 
iluring  the  whole  epoch  of  the  Ri&s»ior»tioft. 
They  were  finally  closed,  by  a  vote  of  tlw 
Chamlver  of  Deputies  in  eighteen  hnndft4 
and  thirty-seven*  Within  Doctor  Veron'i 
time  there  was  a  farmer  lioens?ed  to  Joai  m 
games  called  EoursauU.  This  industrial  l»e- 
sides  being  fermier  des  jeur,  added  to  it  thft 
congenial  occupation  of  contractor  for  empt.r- 
ing  the  public  cloaca,  and  he  partici^wted 
with  M.Bansou  the  hangman  in  the  faiit«itie 
merit  of  a  |jassionat©  laate  for  bortieultnm 
How  often  a  garden  implement  on  his  smoolb 
verdant  lawu  must  have  reminded  him  of 
that  other  rake  on  the  green  baize  ganibliiig 
table  I  The  dairies  on  the  sward  must  bavfl 
glistened  in  his  eyes  hke  the  double  aapo^ 
leona  ou  the  tapis  vert  of  the  rouge  ct  ndr 
tiihle.  ^n  allowaDce  of  two  tnilUon,  ftmr 
hundred  thousand  francs  was  mads  to  tbfi 
golden  farmeiia  for  the  frais  de  iiagie— the 
expenses  of  keeping  up  the  gaming-liOQW 
but  as  the  rent,  sidaiies,  &c^  fell  Ikr  short 
this  sum,  a  V2vy  pretty  penny  was  &! 
sure  to  enter  into  tlie  pocket  of  the  faniii 
To  make  an  end  of  statrntica,  I  will  state  o 
little  fact  on  Doctor  Vcrou's  authodty:— 
the  gross  Buni  lo^t  at  play  in  tiio  puUic 
gaming-houses  of  Paris  in  the  ten  ye»ii 
ex  ten  (ling  from  eighteen  htmdretl  and  uine- 
teen  to  eighteen  hundred  and  tweuty-nm«, 
amounted  to  137,3 13, 403 f.  Sic. — one  urir- 
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ALL  UP  WITH  EVEBYTITTNG. 

We  are  Yeiy  norrf  to  li^^ar  it,  bot  tlie 
world  pnHilivt4j  miiBt  go  this  time,  A  little 
longer  lejise  h  probably  desired  by  aeveral 
pei-aoua  of  distinctiwn,  mul  even  by  the  obscure 
public  in  general  j  but  fnte  aod  Monsieur 
EiigGiie  Hpmr  art*  agninat  it. 

We  won  Id  n't  believe  Mnedocbius;  we 
wmdiln^t  believe  Solomon  Eugle  ;  we  wouldn^t 
believe  Jobn  of  Leyden,  or  Jobanna  SoiUh- 
cote,  of  Tliom  the  Kentjali  prophet— and 
niadniiin.  We  won*t  even  at  this  tinte  of 
day  be  jiersunded  to  place  much  credence  in 
the  ll^vereud  St  urges  Boobyer,  wbo  aii- 
nouncta  tbe  pi-oxfmato  end  of  the  'rtx^rld 
in  Grwentrieh  Park  (left  band  aide  of  the 
Obaervatory)  every  Sunday  afternoon  during 
the  iunimer  months.  We  won't  believe  Mr, 
iTelingcr  Sjmon'a  new  theory  of  the  won- 
rotJitmu  of  Ibe  moon,  aulhorisefl  as  it  is  by 
tiie  (iitt  of  tl*o  th^orUt  being  b^^  Majesty 'a 
Inspector  of  Scboolfi,  and  i|lii»trAted  aa  it  h 
by  an  iijgciilouB  little  machine,  which  ought 
to  prove  evt^rylhing,  but  doesn't  prove  ariy- 
tbiui^.  We  won*t  believe  in  spi  i  il^ raj  15.111] g^ 
medknm%  cLirveting  tiiblei^  mid  dancing  otto 
mans.  AVc  have  hut  our  faieb  in  the  Uook 
Ijine  Ghost,  in  Elizabeth  Canning,  in  George 
PaaliJinfi^ar,  in  the  Mvisteriou^  Lstdy,  in  tbe  , 
South  isea  Conipany,  and  in  witchcraft,  and  j 
in  the  efficacy  of  hoi-ae-shoes  nail<?d  iigsiin^t , 
bam-dorjrs  iaa  a  prtiventive  thereof.  Wo  j 
did  believe  itrongly  m  B^aNUM— not  in  hi« 
honesty,  but  in  hia  power  of  making  money  ; 
and  lo  I  Barnum  is  burst  up,  aiid  we  n^- 
loM  to  believt!  in  him  any  more,  and 
almost  Winider  how  we  came  to  belie vo 
in  bjm  at  alL  How,  then,  are  we  to 
believe  Monsieur  Eugt^ne  HuiCftr,  who  not 
only  telh  03  why  tbe  wt»rkl  m  to  come  to  an 
oudp  bnt  bow,  and  wheu^  and  all  about  iu 
A  ttirrible  man  for  vhticLmition  m  tin  a  gentle- 
man with  the  mivrtial  name  and  the  plLilan- 
thropic  t^U'lencIcs,  and  a  terrible  txjok  has 
he  written— ay,  and  printed— yes,  forsooth, 
And  publiabed^  looj  in  the  G I a5',*?il  Gallery  of 
the  Palais  Roy h1— called, "  Ijx  Flu  <lu  MonSe,** 
Tint  End  of  ihe  WoHd.  Through  sin,  war, 
pes ti  \ e n c* -,  f  i m  i  1 1  e  ?     No;  th i*ou j; h  !^ ct e li ce  f 

This  efpa&mnftic  little  volucne,  which  is 
iuf!i''ient  t*i  throw  &  weak  man  into  a  tremor 
of  a>tMni»hinent,  and  a  strong  man  into  con- 


vulsion a  of  laughter,  wcara  on  its  title  page 
a  woodcut  of  my  St  10  mark  and  meaning. 
There  is  a  terre^^tiial  globe ;  and  encircling 
it  is  our  intinudo  eneni)',  the  serpent,  with 
his  trill  in  his  month.  Thia,  an  emblem  of 
Eternity,  liaa  becd,  I  apprehend,  done  before 
Monsieur  Huzar'a  time.  But  mark  the  accom- 
panying motto  :  '^  Ce  qui  a  (tiii  sera  *' — That 
^hich  baa  been,  wiU  be — wliich  is  a  rather 
bold  paraphrase  of  I  he  T)uke  of  Bedford^s 
motto,  "Cue  sara,  aara;"  and  is,  on  piirni 
facie  consideration  J  as  seemingly  paradoxical 
as  the  inonlry  of  the  im  pe r fee tfy- in  English- 
ed ncated  Freuehinan  of  the  German, ''  Did  it 
rain  to-morrow  ?**  To  which  the  Teuton, 
whoae  acquaintance  with  English  grammar  was 
equally  imperfect,  reaponded,  "  Yes^  it  vn&  I  ** 
But  Monsieur  Huzar  la  prepared  to  prove 
'  that  what  has  been  will  be  ;  m',  accord It^g  to 
bim,  the  past  h  only  the  mirror  of  the  future^ 
]  He  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  thia  intuition  through  scientiRe  ei- 
perimenta  maile  under  his  own  eyea  during  a 
too-celebrated  course  of  acientiiic  lecturer 
I  Seeing  thv*se  inJiniteainml  atomn— thoae  invi- 
sible fluids — those  iri tangible  gaj^es — jjroduce 
I  clFecta  BO  terrible  and  so  unexpected,  he 
asked  himself  if  man,  unceasingly  extending 
I  his  domination  over  tbe  elements  of  nrilnre^ 
,  would  not  in  the  and,  InvoluntarUy  and 
I  fatally  for  himself,  draw  dowTi  one  of  those 
"  catastrophes  whicli  Ijelong  to  the  hist  days  of 
a  hyper-civili$ed,  and  hyper'Scientitic  era. 
Thus,  he  divides  hm  work  into  three  parts,^' 
the  paat^  the  prcijcnt,  and  the  future ;  nnitiug 
the  three  by  one  simple  formula — to  wit,  that 
the  priile  of  science,  that  ohl  original  mun- 
dane sin,  and  which  had  been  the  cattse  of 
I  nan 'a  fall  io  pa^t  ages,  would  again  cause  hii 
fjdl  in  the  futuro.  And  thia  formula,  as  M. 
Iluzar  saya  he  i>erfectly  underatandg  it,  but 
as  I  candidly  confe:*^  I  am  thorn (i;;hly  unal>le 
to  do,  corDHpomls  to  the  three  grand  axioms 
of  .-uicient  philosophy  :  Where  am  I  ?  Whence 
come  1 7  Whither  am  I  going  ?  As  regards 
the  present,  he  seeks  to  prove  that  tbe  ditfu- 
aion  of  light,  or  of  knowledge,  or  in  other 
words,  the  march  of  intellect,  must  neces- 
sarily Uritig  Eibout  indefinite  progre^H,  and,  at 
last,  a  certain  cata^itropiie.  With  rcapect  to 
the  past,  he  as^^erta — and  rests  his  assertion 
on  tlie  whole  of  religious  antiquity,  whatever 
that  may  be — that  the   term    original  *v&! 
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mejvus  nothiii^  more  nor  lees  than  ibe  exap;. 
geiiitiou  of  Bcieijce  and  power,  ending  ftt  hist 
lifctally  in  the  faU  of  man,  and  an  iinivi^i'fial 
eatasti-ophe*  Toueiiin^^  the  futtirej  the  end 
ot  the  worhl,  M  Huz.ir,  after  a  niflture 
examination  of  all  the  theoriea  of  antiquity, 
biv»  come  to  tlie  coiu^luslon  that  the  end  of 
the  world  will  he  difiaatrotis^  and  that  it  will 
natviinlly  reanlt  from  the  hefore-sttited  ex- 
ftrrgeration  of  science  and  power  :  thus,  'what 
has  been,  will  he. 

"  Why  thia  book  T*  proceeds  to  ask  Moa- 
Bietir  Huzar,  in  hia  proIegotneii%  and  echo,  in 
the  ftli:ipe  of  the  majority  of  his  readers,  will 
repeat  the  qme^tlon.  "V^'ere  the  echo  au  Irish 
one,  the  resjjonBe,  I  fancy,  w^ould  not  even  be 
BO  complmientary,  "How,"  asks  Monsieur 
Huzar,  proceeding  U)  answer  hia  own  riddlt, 
^  could  one  refrain  from  beiug  seized  with 
admiration  and  wonder  almost  akm  to  terror 
in  penetratUij*  into  the^  urcana,  where  ftt 
the  mere  volition  of  marnkiud,  the  very 
elements  seem  to  respond  with  docDity  to  the 
demonatiTitiona  of  science.  If  the  cycle  of 
human  knowledge  goes  on  thus  every  day 
increasing,  will  not,  one  day*  the  conquest  of 
the  world  become  the  patrimony  of  hu- 
manity 1  "  Buch  were  the  grave  reflections 
that  Monaienr  Fluzar  indnlgea  in  during  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  Compreasion  of  Gas,  wlien  a  hor- 
rihle  noiso,  which  he  will  nev'er  forget,  he  says, 
w^ai^  he^ird ;  blood  flowed  in  the  ampliitheatre ; 
piercing  crlea  were  heard  on  all  bides  i  the 
compreiistng  appanitus  hud  bnrat^  and  of  the 
body  of  the  unhappy  demonstrator  ttvre 
remained  only  a  ehjirrcd  and  mangled  ftag- 
menl.  A  cold  pei-spiration  naturally  covi*re<l 
our  latter-day  prophet*d  face.  He  lived  he 
Bay«,  a  thousand  years  in  the  space  of  a 
aecond  ;  but,  leaving  the  lecture-hall,  he  was 
not  contentetl  with  retui'ning  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  having  escaped  being  blown  up : 
the  latter  days  had  appeared  to  liiui  in  all 
their  awful  teiTor  i  he  had  seen  the  thunder 
of  Jupiter  hurled  at  Prometheus  ;  he  had 
»een  BcUcroplion  cast  down  from  high 
heaven  ;  so,  going  on  his  way,  eighing  and 
not  rejoicing,  no  found  the  law  of  universal 
Palingenesii  revealing  itself  to  him  ;  and  he 
thus  formulated  it  ■  that  origuud  sin  was 
exaggerated  and  over- perfected  science.  This 
is  the  latter-day  prophet's  definition  of  the 
duration  of  ages.  Many  human  cycles,  ac- 
cording to  hirn,  have  made  their  apparauce, 
and  have  successively  diaappeared  upon  the 
planet  Human  cycles  continue  to  be  re- 
newed to  infinity  in  the  infinity  of  tima  j  the 
planet  has  existed  for  millions  of  years  ;  our 
histoncal  cycle  is  but  a  second  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

A  dam,  Prometheus,  Brahma  (Mars,  Apollo 
vlronim  1)  were  the  representative  men  of 
the  cycle  immediately  preceding  oura  ;  they 
were  Uie  protolypcB  of  civilisation  carried  to 
the  ejttreme,  and  selence  pushed  to  infinity. 
But,  enjoying  unlimited  liberty,  tliey  abused 
it ;  they  thought  tliemselvea  gods  when  they 


were  only  men ;  they  fell,  ami  the  wot  Id  feU 
with  them, 

Adam.  Prometheni,  and  Erahtna,  comfort^ 
ably  pnl verified  and  fallen  into  chaos,  among 
the  ruioa  of  a  civiLiaation  they  webbed  to 
carry  to  too  high  a  pitch,  and  which  ruins 
have  covered  the  earth  for  five  thousand 
years,  a  Jiew  circle  commenced  ;  but  aa  here- 
tofore, one  of  the  most  prominent  chai-ae- 
tera  in  the  new  dmma  wajs  tlie  arrpent 
—he  who  figures  in  all  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  wond,  and  who  embracea  worlds 
after  having  seJuccd  thera*  This  aert^nl  U 
after  all,  but  the  symbol  of  exaggeration,  of 
pride,  of  science,  and  of  strength,  which  being 
able  to  do  everj  thing  possible,  next  tries  the 
imposaiblej  and  failing  lamentably  Uiefeiii, 
'*  falls  never  to  rise  again."  It  will  U  the 
same  one  day,  the  latter-day  prophet  teilt  m^ 
with  our  cycle-  Man  one  day  wiii  wiih  to 
covcru  and  direct  the  energies  of  natnre ; 
nut  there  will  arrive  u  moment  when  he  will 
bo  no  longer  master  of  the  power  he  has 
abused  ;  then  nature  will  havt*  her  revenge 
and — it  will  be  all  up  with  everything. 

There  is  a  legend  current  in  the  side^ scenes 
of  provincial  theatres,  of  a  sixth -rate  comedian 
in  aome  bjgono  dramatic  cbcuit,  who  liad 
to  enact  a  very  triding  |>art  in  a  Shakspeariaii 
play  during  the  starring  engagement  of  «i 
eminent  tragedian.  The  part,  I  ihiuk,  is  that 
of  the  Anibiu^aador  who  iells  King  John  tbat 
Philip  of  Franco  threatens  him  with  violeni 
measures.  At  all  events  he  had  to  answtr 
a  question  ml  dressed  to  him  by  the  king  in 
these  wordsj 

lie  will  dcDautiCtt  on  joa  k  long  uid  bloody  wn. 

Now  this  comedian  h^ing  short  of  memory, 
somewhat  weak  in  intellect,  and  decidedly  of 
nervous  temperament,  and  mortally  afraid  of 
the  tnigedian,  who  was  a  wrathful  nian,  went 
ahout  the  whole  day,  ceaselt»e*!ly  endeavour* 
ing  to  master  the  not  very  difiicult  line  Iran* 
ncribeti  above.  Night  came  at  last ;  he  made 
his  entrance,  he  got  his  cue,  and — hia  s]>eedi 
stuck  in  his  throat.  The  words  made  thera- 
selvea  akatea,  and  Bcudded  away ;  verbal 
Tantalian  waters  welled  up  to  his  lips  and 
then  aa  suddenly  retreated*  He  could  net 
remember  a  woi-i  of  what  was  set  down  for 
him  ;  in  short,  to  employ  theatrical  parlanc€^ 
he  stuck,  and  became  an  ohject  of  ecorn  to 
some,  of  compassion  to  others,  of  wonder  to 
all.  Suddenly,  however,  just  as  the  trage- 
dian's countenance  was  beginning  to  a^uma 
its  most  ominouB  expression,  he  rememberel 
the  sense,  if  not  the  exact  diction  of  hii 
speech,  and  in  hot  haste  blurted  out 
Tlicrc'll  he  »  jolly  row  i 

He  was  right  in  his  generation  :  there  wnau 
Tlie  audience  Ian  plied,  the  tragedian  foamed 
at  the  mouth  wUh  rage,  and  I  believe  tb* 
poor  player  was  discharged  next  day  ;  but 
wherein,  save  in  mei^  verbal  inaceiimcy  waa 
he  to  hi ame  1  A  war  ! n  va riably  c o mprehe ndi 
a  row;    a  long  and  bloody   war  nauAt  hm 
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neeesaarily  A  jolly  row;  and  even  in  tlie 
vngixe  generality  of  tlie  term  I  see  ftn  atteu- 
tioiv  to  the  fittvpsia  of  tUinga  that  should,  if  w(j 
all  got  our  deserts,  hnve  ctinseil  aa  augmen- 
tation of  Uie  unlucky  actor'a  8aUrj%  r*ither 
than  his  ilismiesal  from  liU  aituntion.  Now 
Monaienr  Huzar^the  lattej-cky  pro  pliet^  seems 
inclined  to  be  iw  great  a  g<:fUt:Fnliaer  as  th*^ 
country  actor.  Ho  does  not  know  exactly  of 
what  natnre  the  great  eatruitrophe  on  whiefi  he 
is  ccntinuaJly  dwelling  is  to  be  ;  he  seems  but 
to  have  a  vague  idea  of  it  aUogtjther,  and  to 
participate  in  the  actor's  opiaiori  tbat  there 
will  be  a  jolly  row.  There  will  bo  one, 
probably. 

"  Wlierc  are  we  goin^  T*  asks  the  latter-day 
pro  pi  let.  Where  i  nd  eea  !  What  is  li  fe,  th  en  1 
**  It  is  the  et<^m^ll  struggle  of  liberty  against 
fatality,  and  the  definitive  trltimph  of  the  brute 
force  of  natnre  over  liuman  liberty,  It  is  the 
myth  of  Brahma  devouring  his  ankles  and 
the  fiei"pent  devonring  his  tail." 

Atnong  the  nnnierous  faults  which  Mon- 
sieur Hiizar  modestly  adiuils  may  Ijc  fonnd  in 
Lis  book  (wliieli  might  be  called^  The  Science 
of  the  Future  by  a  man  one  hundred  yefirs 
before  1 1  is  age^  the  gravest,  in  his  opinion,  is 
its  being  totally  incomprehensible  to  the  vast 
mtijority  of  liis  readers.  But  this,  he  adds^ 
with  inc  I  easing;  contidence,  la  a  defect  to  be 
found  in  all  propheclea,  wVuch^  M-ritten  in  one 
etiocbj  are  only  rt-abecd  long  afterwards. 
Tlju»  the  latter-day  prophet  descnbes  himself 
as  being  qidte  resigned  to  not  being  either 
nndei^tncKl  or  believed  in  this  age — certain 
as  he  is,  that  Ins  formulas  will,  one  day, 
became  the  creed  of  the  whole  world.  Who, 
if  the  second  French  enrapire  had  been  pre* 
dieted  In  eTgliteeti  hundred  and  forty -seven, 
would  haveTjelieved  in  the  prediction  f— the 
prophetess  would  have  been  scouted  aa  a  mad 
woman*  WTjen  Joan  of  Arc  prophesied  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans ^  the  coronation 
of  the  king  at  Kheims,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  France  :  what  ditficulty 
had  she  to  make  herself  nnd era tood  7  and  yet 
events  turned  out  exactly  as  she  predioted 
them. 

When  ChriBtopher  Columbus  prophesied 
the  New  Wor!d,  the  kinj's,  the  savana,  the 
practical  men  of  the  epochs  looked  ujK>n  him 
as  a  lunatic ;  ho  had  inlinite  trouble  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  starting  on  an 
expedition  which  was  to  enrich  Spain,  and 
give  a  new  world  to  that  already  known, 
Thits,  Monsieur  Hu^ar  tells  us,  the  vulgar  will 
neither  understand  nor  believe  when  the 
orgauic  destruction  of  the  world  by  meana  of 
science  ia  announced  to  Ibem, 

When  Monsioiir  Huzarsees  a  man  running 
about  in  the  vast  atorehouses  of  science,  car- 
rying with  him  the  lighted  torch^  of  inveati- 
gation,  he  ia  mortally  terrified  and  alarmed* 
For,  did  not  Pliny  fall  a  Tictim  to  bis  curio- 
iity  1  Was  not  the  learned  phyaietivn, 
Keiehtmann^  who  renewed  the  experiments 
on  the  electric  kite  after   Franklin,  struck 


down  dead  in  hia  study  t  Was  not  Piiatre 
de  Hosier,  one  of  the  auccefitors  of  Mont- 
golfier,  precfjiitated  from  hia  balloon,  and 
dashed  to  pieces  ?  Did  not  Dulon^  lose  an 
arm  and  an  eye  in  preparing  chlorine  of 
azote  1  When  for  the  fii*at  time  the  solidi- 
fication of  car  lion  ic  acid  waa  attempted,  did 
not  the  apparatus  burst,  and  was  not  the 
demonatrator  toi-n  into  a  thouaand  pieeea  ? 
Have  not  chloroform  and  ether  pro<luced 
numerous  accidents  ?  Does  not  every  man 
know  that  engineers  and  stokers  can  never 
pursue  their  infernal  callings  for  more  than 
six  years  ?  Does  not  everybody  know,  like- 
wise, that  aernnnuta  always  fall  victims  to 
tlieir  temerity  after  their  fortieth  or  fiftieth 
atscentl  Everybody  does  not  know  these 
facts,  though  the  latter-day  prophet  does. 
Some  people  are  foolish  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  accidents  detailed  a&ive  have  not 
lie  en  by  any  mehna  the  result  of  escaggerated 
science,  but  have  occurred  because  the  per^ 
eons  making  the  experiments  did  not  know 
enough,  instead  of  knowing  too  much.  Some 
people  would  be  bold  enough  to  aver  that 
the  average  mortality  among  aeronaulij  by 
accident,  is  not  by  an^'  means  greater  than 
in  any  other  calling  of  an  unusually  neriloua 
naturoj  pursued  by  a  very  small  body  of 
men.  There  are  many  aeronauts  now  alive 
who  have  made  their  sixty^  eighty,  one  hnn- 
dredj  aericil  tii^hta  j  and  our  own  Brit  tab 
ai:ronaut,  Mr.  (ireen,  completed,  we  believcj 
hia  five  hundredth  ascent  three  or  four  years 
ainee. 

Thist  then,  ia  the  end  of  our  march  of 
intellect,  our  civiliaation,  our  arts  and 
aciencea  and  manufactures^  our  steam-en jrinea, 
steam-gun^  thrashing  and  sawing-niachinea. 
This  IS  what  we  have  coma  to  with  our 
electric  telegraph,  our  electro-biology,  our 
Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Sti-eet,  and 
our  Museum  of  Economic  GeoloL'y-  Esagge* 
ration  of  Science  1  Cataclysm  I  UoUapse  I  It 
is  all  up  with  everything  1 


ATTHACnON  AND  EEFULSION. 

The  French  head  of  the  Arab  Bureau^  Mon- 
sieur Charles  Kicbard,  was  sitting  in  his  olfi^ 
eial  seat,  administering  justice  in  open  court, 
suri'onnded  by  more  or  less  frienaly  chief% 
the  leaders  of  more  or  less  barbarous  tribes, 
Djilali,  the  accomplished  chaouch,  bad  disap* 
}>eared,  to  take  part  in  tho  miraeuloua  aOair 
of  the  donkeys  and  the  sacks  of  wheat,  which 
wo  have  already  recorded^  and  the  makrezani. 
or  courier,  Ids  worthy  substitute,  introduced 
to  the  court  a  female  plaintiff;  She  was  a  ] 
girl  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years,  lovely 
both  in  face  and  figure,  a  charming  model  of 
the  Arab  tyj>e  in  5i  ita  purity^  with  briUiant 
eyes,  alert  mien,  and  clad  as  simply  but  also 
as  neatly  as  a  woman  of  the  middle  ranks 
could  possibly  be. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  the  plain tifis  of  the 
opposite  aeXf  she  seemed  to  hare  a  perfect 
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oompi^lieuaioa  of  what  she  waiit&d  to  saj» 
Mod  expreijaed  herself  with  a  doftrneas  aud 
rcaH)kiii**o  wliiish  are  i-arely  met  with  among 
Arab  l^'umetL  It  \\m  ovMent  ihai  she  waa  un- 
der the  overjjoweinug  iuflaeuce  of  some  poteot 
find  geadine  amUiment  ;  m  other  worik,  ibnt 
li<*r  ss>*il  waa  ilUimioed  witli  &  ray  of  faith. 
She  bej^ati  her  ^lateaieut  withoai  Uf^edjag  to 
be  queetioneiL 

"  1  come  to  yon,"  »)ie  8*aid|  *'  bi?CTiiisH,  here^ 
it  Isorly  muoLi!;dlthe  Fiecieh  that  truth  sukJ 
justice  lure  to  be  foumi.  In  viiiii  do  thtsy  1*11 
u»  r*lwfhoo^b  i.ml  keep  n^  impn^cmed  wiiliiji 
our  tcuta  ;  we  l*ehohl  your  worka^  imd  j  udge 
of  yoii  from  them/' 

**  Yovtr  ik\ldvM9&,  my  daughter/'  i*eplied  the 
prealdeut,  "  jjrejjoa^tfsse!*  mo  witli  tk  jtcood 
©piaioij  t^(you.  Speak  without  iVa^r,  and  b** 
nasiired  Ibal  wh»tevt*r  can  pt>s3ibly  be  done 
m  your  Wbaif,  shtktl  be  doue." 

"  O  !  I  willapo^^k  withoutfear*  It  ia  not 
here  Umt  a  womnii  need  (nil  afraid.  1  iievdr 
wfiB  inori> crtlm  than  1  am  at  this  moment/' 

"  Quite  ri}|ltt»my  ehild.  Vi  wh<>m  do  you 
compUdn  ?  llflauDy  aue  acted  uujti^itly  Lu- 
w4i^«  you  1 " 

"  1  -will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  the  ex  net 
truth  i  for  you  ure  the  oidy  |>ersvii  wlio  enn 
compreb*^nd  my  «ltualii>h  and  at  tSio  aarae 
lime  aupport  my  rights.  My  luiuie  is  (JuHda 
Bent  Doum  ;  I  aiit  the  dati^hUu"  of  Douni 
Ben,  the  khbab  of  iJie  trlbo  of  the  B^ni 
Totijar,  aud  I  hiire  to  eomf>Uiri  of  iiiy  owu 
father,  who  waiiti  to  force  me  t""  ni-irry  tin 
ui^ly  and  iufirm  old  man,  imoted  I^l;ui»imr 
Bebmenan,  liia  iii^igliipoup/' 

**How  could  }'our  liiLher  liare  coticeiv-^l 
to  nuiortuUBte  no  idi?R  I  Can  La  have  \>ixn 
aeilnced  by  liie  duwry  offeiud  hUn  by  UeLtms- 
nao  t  and  do  fa  he  WMntf  like  too  many  other 
fkthersi  to  Bam-iftoe  Im  ohild  to   a  moiit>y- 

**  No  ;  the  dowry  baa  nothing  to  do  with 
this  bu^inesa.  My  father  di^flirfj*  to  marry 
l>lju5fu:ui*a  ilau^hter,  and  Ite  will  not  eoo«tfiit 
to  the  matvb  except  on  the  cDodiUoo  that 
I  mil  to  Ijo  made  over  to  him  in  ex- 
change. I  have  resisted  wllb  all  my 
«t>ruligtb  I  beeau^  ttte  man  to  whom  thify 
ffiul  to  give  me,  iiispiros  lue  with  dis^uai 
and  horror,  atid  beeauie  I  do  not  feel  myself 
Ciipable  of  fultilliu^  with  him  the  duties  of  a 
wife,  ily  reaifltauoe  has  broitght  up^a  mo 
my  f;liboi''s  anger,  blow  a,  and  id-ti^aLment 
of  uifory  kiufk  I  waa  bound  with  ropea. 
Only  laok  ;  you  lee  bow  my  anna  stQl  show 
Uie  niaxka  and  bruii^a  of  the  ooid  wlilch  I 
brijke,  or  lather  which  ^* — here  the  phuntiJf 
exhibited  a  charming  air  ofembarraaament — 
**  wliicb  aouie  one  eL^e  broke  for  loe.  For, 
unieua  1  had  bad  that  aaah^taneoi  I  know  not 
trhat  would  have  haT>j:teued  to  me*" 

"  Let  ui  aee,  niy  cluhl ;  don't  be  ashamed 
to  apeak  out  openly*  it  la  light  that  I  should 
kouiV  whiit  thiH  jt^ai stance  wiii?^  lULliough  I 
think  that  I  have  gueeaed  it*  Si  nee  you  ap- 
pear to  uaderetani  ua  so  well,  you  ought  to 


know  that  wa  invariably  respect  and  horKkor 
livery  true  and  natural  nentimeot,  and  thai 
we  reserve  our  contempt  only  for  fake  hood 
and  byptxjrlay*  Sp^ak  wi.-iout  fear  ;  confid* 
to  me  all  you  may  have  on  your  mnid/* 

•♦Yea,  I  will  tell  hirn  I  *"  exela.imed  th« 
plaintiJF,  witli  a  natural  bnr^t  of  fetdiiijr_  **  I 
will  tell  him  ;  and  why  not  ?  Ought  I  |0 
make  any  con«,'e:iltnent  fiom  jou ?  tleftii|«s, 
h  it  not  allowaUti  to  toll  you  all — to  o on  tide 
com  pi  etc  Jy  in  you  1  It  was  not  I  who  bruk« 
ray  bonds  ;  I  was  not  strong  enough  for  tluU  ; 
it  waa  Kbablb  Oulid  Galb,  a  cavidier  beUmg* 
ing  lo  your  makrezen  ;  a  brave  cavalier," 

**  Whom  you  pi'efer  to  B*?laeen»|j,  Juo^t 
you  1 " 

"  Yea  ;  I  love  hhn,"  answered  tho  pUiotilf 
with  reaolutioju  '*  Why  nut  avow  it  I  And 
vf  ba  t  harm  is  t)  lere  1  n  1 0  at  ?  I  Vi ;  td  l  ;  a  htv  dk 
iban  Vielon^^io  any  oth«r  man  ibmi  biiu  !" 

**  Very  good,  very  g<M.d*  my  ehlli  Y*>*ir 
franknysis  and  the  siooerity  of  your  t^xpr«#- 
monA  are  the  be^t  rec^mnienilations  lu  yonr 
favuur  that  any  oth:  <?an  j^ivu you,  J  primijft 
yoo,  on  my  Woid  of  humour,  that  sytti^linition 
^hill  be  dono  you«  But  let  ua  heir  ntoie; 
ex pMu  e V e  I  y t  h h ig  cl ear f y .  D id  0 uii d  U  -db 
carry  you  olf  i " 

''O  I  it  doea  not  cause  me  the  pli^btest 
eml*a»  ra&»mi'nt  to  relate  to  you  the  whule  of 
our  tjtory.  We  have  loved  eatdi  other  far 
nii>iie  than  a  year,  ever  i^inee  the  marria^*  of 
Ben  Tilm»  where  be  a;tw  me  dimee  wilU  Ukt 
women  of  tbe  tribe,  aiid  where  I  saw  hioi,  I 
my*elf,  uianivuvring  on  horseback  with  s^m^ 
kot  and  guniiowder  better  than  all  tkt 
cayaJici^  of  the  unlteii  gotima.  binee  lliat 
limr,  litsin-^  aware  of  my  latber*a  violeuce,  h« 
baa  often  t>r<^pjaed  to  roe  to  elope  wiib  bim, 
I  never  woitbh  But  at  last  ray  pLtl^nos 
liectuue  eswhauiitetl  ;  and  when  I  wa^  bound 
and  covered  wllb  Kkiws,  I  sent  Deiit  Soui^laHi 
onr  ae;{refi^  to  inform  him  of  iL  Ho  eacnft  j 
be  bDjkt;  the  r^pes,  and  then  I  iled  with  him; 
but  1  swear  to  yon,  by  t!ie  heajd  of  ths 
Prophet,  that  we  earne  direi;lly  aiid  straigbl 
to  yon,  and  that  no  one  can  say  tl^ey  mvt  us 
travel  liu^  out  of  the  ah  or  test  roatl.** 

"  I  belitfve  your  state nvent.  He  iieeom- 
panied  you  hither  ;  ho  i^*  thi?refore  here  ?" 

**  Yea,  assuredly,  he  h  here  ;  but,  of  coursei 
he  <iid  nut  vent  we  to  pi  eaeat  himaclf  tu^tither 
with  me,'* 

Ordera  were  immediately  given  for  tb« 
introduction  of  OuUd  el  Galb,  wlio  did  not 
keep  the  court  waiting  loog.  He  really  wa# 
a  banilsnme  fellow,  with  a  oountennnce  at 
once  mild  and  eiiergeiie.  He  waa  clad  in  a 
neat,  appropriate,  and  complete  horse  man 'a 
e«.iatuine.  On  behohiiug  bim,  it  wai  not  retj 
iliHiJutt  to  eompreheud  tlie  prefereneo  ao^ 
ciirded  to  him  by  the  plaio tiff  over  the  infimi 
and  ugly  Belaicnan*  His  attiiude  boLnkyed 
a  certam  degi^ee  of  unea^ine«a,  wbieh  dU  not 
appear  to  arise  from  natural  tinuditVt  but 
merely  fvam  an?ciety  and  fear  lest  his  lieart'* 
desires  should  not  be  gi-atided. 
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"  Come  forwar^l^"  flaid  the  pfirl  to  her  lorer, 
"  I  have  told  tbe  Hgha  all— li«  kupwa  eyery- 
thiiiL'/' 

''CJI<>ry  to  Allah  ! "  txdaimed  the  cft^alier^ 
vifliVtIy  more  at  hm  eaie,  "  You  did  right  t^ 
t^li  liim  fttlf  for  I  should  have  fonnd  it  a  hsxrd 
task  myself  to  da  Ao*" 

"Attund  to  what  I  aay/*  said  the  presidenL 
"  With  yon  two  I  do  not  expect  to  be  obliged 
to  lit»at  Sibout  tliP  biiak  for  half  a  daj'*"  To 
the  cavalier:  'HVill  yon  marry  this  wumau  1'* 

Tiie  cavalier  Bbouted  the  luost  di^ld^ 
"  Ym  I "  that  ever  wja  heard  iiuder  iimilar 
circunaHtancei. 

I'o  the  woman  i  "  And  you  \  will  you  take 
this  man  for  your  husbatid  i  '"^ 

Utirida  teut  fortli  au other  "Yea!"  not 
more  decided,  bat  ccrtaiuly  shrilbr  tlian  the 
foTiuer  one, 

**  AlV r  your  mutuaUy  expresed  consent,  in 
the  mime  of  Allah,  who  inspired  your  love,  I 
niiite  you  as  man  and  wife.  Kadi^  drafv  up 
the  act  of  marriage  immediately.'* 

"  But,  Sidi,"  remonstrflted  the  h<sok*noied 
kadi,  a  little  out  of  eoniite nance :  "  Bidi 
Kivlil,  ill  tbe  Chapter  oa  the  Uuiou  of  the 
Sexe*— *' 

^'  I  am  perfectly  awarCy  my  friend,**  inter- 
rupted the  presijept^  *'of  what  Sidi  Erelil 
says.  According  to  him,  I  ou^^lit  to  send  back 
the  daitg^htsr  to  her  fiLthers  custody,  that  she 
may  b«  conipeiled,  in  spite  of  her  piMtestationa 
and  her  bodily  and  nieutal  grievauees,  to 
marry  a  mnn  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
f^tij ar.  But  do  you  k u ow  w hat  would  b a ppe n 
then,  if  1  were  inwma  enough  to  obey  his 
orders  t  One  of  tvyo  things :  either  old 
BelAseumi  would  be  the  death  of  thi»  poor 
girl,  or  fehe  would  nm  olF  with  tiie  man  she 
loves,  and  bo  c&ua&  a  irn'sit  ficandah  Is  not 
that  HA  eli  ar  ha  daylight  ?  ** 

Here  a  sliLdit  nmimurof  appi^obation  arose 
in  the  midat  of  the  ttssembiy^  peitet rating 
through  the  thick  stratum  of  prejudice  with 
whieli  it  wriii  overlaid. 

**Now,  since  by  following  the  law  which 
you  wimt  to  invoke,  I  mudt  cause  eHher  au 
evd  or  a  crime,  and  smce  by  violatiug  iu 
prescriptions  i  obtain  nothing  but  goud,  is  it 
not  beitc^r  to  follow  tho  Utter  cour4e  of 
conduct  r* 

**But,  Sidi/'  protested  the  kadi,  evidently 
put  out  of  sorts  by  the  ei^tre^ue  novelty,  to 
him,  of  the  above  reasoning ;  "  it  ii  ueverthe^ 
ItttH  wriiteti  in  the  commeutariea  of  lilidi  le 
Kidml,  that—" 

"  Your  Sidi  le  Khhal  certainly  does  not  go 
ft  Btep  further  than  8idi  Krclth  Tliose  who 
make  lavs  and  those  who  write  commeutartes 
on  them  cnn  ouly  say  one  thing— natneiy, 
that  the  law  rauat  be  obeyed.  But  remember 
this,  aud  mark  me  all  ot  you,  when  a  Jaw  is 
not  in  *coor*lance  with  the  human  heart  it  is 
constantly  violated,  with  wliatever  pu niv- 
alin Is  it  may  arm  itaelf  to  maintaia  its 
ascend  en  CT,  Itj  laws  like  yours,  which  axe 
diOJy  deded^whose  violation  m  attested  by 


your  manners,  your  aongs,  and  poets,  in  caae 
you  sbonlii  venture  to  deny  the  fact — it  ia 
sure  to  liappen  that  of  the  law  or  th<i  li«art  of 
mau  *jue  of  the  two  must  yield.  It  is  the  law 
wilich  bris  given  way,  and  why  i  Because 
the  law  m  tlie  vvnrk  of  men,  and  the  human 
heart  h  the  work  t4"  Allih.  But  I  am  sadly 
afraid  that  you  do  not  quite  understaud  this 
logic," 

"  What  admirable  words  *  'tis  the  spirit  of 
Allah  who  sfie^ks  by  your  mouth  I'*  aliouted 
the  chiefs  lu  chortis^  nine- tenths  of  whom 
believed  thi\t  they  bad  been  liateniug  to  & 
speech  in  the  Chiuese  laTij^nage. 

**  WtlJj**  aaid  the  tourt^to  th«  kadi,  '*  does 
your  coij science  pennit  you  now  to  draw  up 
the  marriage  act  in  quest tou  V 

"By  the  justice  of  Allah!"  rt^plieil  the 
kadi,  m  a  fit  of  oommon-sense  to  which  he 
was  occasionally  subject ;  **  with  all  my  heart. 
Nothing  but  good  esm  come  of  it," 

*^  Note  i\  eli,  1  beg  of  you,  every  one  who 
heai^  me,"  said  the  preaidmg  magistrate. 
^I  wi,sh  that  I  could  aee  the  Arabs  leas 
addicted  to  lying,  lh*?tt,  mid  murder,  and 
more  frequently  marrying  the  women  whom 
they  love." 

*'  Siili  Bou  Krjiri !  that  is  something  like  a 
speech  I"  chorusaed  the  chiefs  witU  riMliant 
smiles,  before  whose  genial  induenc^  the  last 
coat  of  misty  prejudice  seemed  ready  to  fly 
olf  and  vaiiieb, 

**  Yes,  certainly,"  oU^erved  Ben  Snfi,  one  of 
the  moat  kind-hearted  and  intelligeut  amongst 
their  body  ;  "you  are  quite  right  in  solem- 
nising this  jjoor  girl'ii  marriage^  X  know  hf«r 
father  well  ;  lie  is  an  awkward  and  stiff- 
necked  old  curmudgeon,  who  would  sell  his 
child^s  skin  for  a  silver  douro.'' 

*^  I  have  not  the  aligh test  doubt  of  it*  And, 
kadi,  Jis  to  the  act  ot  miirriagp,  there  is  no 
need  to  menlioa  any  dowry  to  be  |>aid  to  the 
father  ;  for  if  he  comes  to  claim  it  iiere,  you 
will  tell  him  that  the  bioivs  beatowcd  oa  hia 
daughter  have  been  set  dowR  to  balance  the 
debt," 

The  kadi  went  to  work  at  once,  to  draw  up 
the  blessed  documeut,  with  all  accu^atomtsd 
gravity,  importance,  forms,  and  spectacles. 
The  precious  paper  was  then  presented  to 
the  new- married  couple  by  the  chief  of  tile 
Arab  boresu  htuiaelt,  at  the  great  risk  of 
being  torn  to  shrtjds  on  tbe  spot  by^  th©ir 
eager liess  to  sei^e  (josseasioti  of  it.  G lories 
to  Allali,  shouts  of  joy,  benedictions  without 
number,  streamed  from  their  mouths.  At 
List  they  took  their  departure,  %tUr  havlnfj 
t  w  o  or  tli  r Id  e  t  im  ea  m  iiS  ta  It  e  n  their  way  oi  1 1 , 
in  the  deUnum  of  their  delight.  The  laiblte, 
affected  in  spite  of  tliemselvea  by  the  toueh- 
ing  scene  tliev  bad  witnessoc^l,  in  which 
genuine  feoling^had  been  dinplayed  in  all  the 
charm  of  8inc*riiY,  appeared  tleckledly  auLia- 
ded  with  the  virdation  of  the  law  which  imd 
juat  been  comiilitteU  bt^fore  their  eyes. 

The  ploasfiut  impressiou  left  by  tlm  ^ 
«ial  act  waA  fcWuvxXl  iia»V^i«i*fi^^^  'y*^**  « 
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of  the  court,  Trho  anno tiii ceil  tliat  anotbcr 
man  and  a  woman  demanded  aduiittance  to- 
gether, 
"  Admit  thein/*  B«id  the  loagistr&to* 
**  Both    of    til  em  ?  '*    inqniir^d   the    door- 
koepefi  in  perplexity* 

*♦  Both  of  thetu,"  was  the  reply  of  autho- 
ritr. 

Tlie  complain  sin  ts  entcrt-'d,  Tlie  man^ 
grej*lieadedy  and  irlth  obetinacy  utamped 
w(>on  bia  eonnteuaiic©,  rt^g^rded  his  com- 
panion with  threateniug  looks.   His  pergonal 


the  very  re  verse  of  what  wwa  int^ded  ;  for, 
instoad  of  the  duett  beiti|^  reduced  to  &  simplo 
solo^  it  took  the  form  of  a  trio  in  th©  oat* 
rectest  Italian-operatio  at_jle*  The  head 
of  the  Aiab  bui-eau  3&t\^  his  part  in 
separate  phrases  after  the  faahiou  of 
bafltji-cjintanti,  such  as  Herr  Ft^rmeJi  attd 
Sign  or  Labhiche.  The  wordd  assif  ued  to  hit 
musk  were  these :  "How  can  you  oxpect  m» 
to  understand  a  word  I " — **  Tlml  is  not  th« 
way  to  btate  your  case" — *'B»t,  at  leasts 
listett  to  me  one  sinj^l©  moment/' — ^**Praj, 


apjjearance  was  very  neglected.  H.h  camelV  hold  your  tongues^  if  only  to  take  breatli/* — 
hair  COD l^t  ho  fillet  Ued  round  the  temple  to  ,  Ev member,  you  are  not  in  your  own  tent 
fix  the  bead-dre«s — bad  slipped  down  over  |  here/^— **  You  are  not  allowed  to  howl  at 
his  eyebrows.  His  gestures  were  violent^  each  other  in  this  way  in  a  court  of  justice  ] " 
and  his  voice  slightly  hoarse*  The  woiofin  And  so  on — da  capo  and  bis.  The  tenor  s\isr 
w&a  still  young,  and^  very  active.  Her  face  tained  his  part  with  a  firm  full  cheat,  but 
ivai  agreeable^  but  full  of  cunning.  Htfr  this  time  the  lady  got  the  upper-hand^  and 
Hi^ions  were  abrupt,  quick,  and  exprf!ssive  of  her  clear  Boprano  voics  made  itself  audible 
great  hostility  towards  the  man.    Her  voice  above  idl. 

was  the  sharpest 'and  ahrilleaft  in  all  Algeria.  I  *'  Can  1,**  she  warbled,  **  a  woman  esteemed 
The  two  plaintiffs,  the  instant  they  entered  ,  by  all  the  world,  of  distinguished  manner* 
the  audienee-iiooni,  without  waiting  to  be  and  abilities,  can  I  live  any  longer  with  aacb 
questioned,  began  to  yjerfonn  a  dia  cord  ant  a  wretch,  and  serve  as  the  victim  of  bis  hra* 
duett,  whose  course  it  was  *iuite  impoasihl©  tality  ]  An  infamous  fellow,  who  conipro* 
to  check.  The  tenor  voice  at  fu-st  took  the  mlses  my  reputjitu>iij  and  rubes  ji  heap  of 
leading  par tw  |  scandal  agaiJist  me  I     H  he  would  only  let 

*'  I  am  descended,"  it  bewailed,  from  Sidi ,  me  be  a  little  quiet  at  home  in  my  teutj 
Okthha — Allah  have  mercy  on  his  soul  !  I  gracious  Allah  I  I  am  so  good-natured,  that 
am  a  marabout,  a  priest^  arlstocrutie  and  i  would  willingly  make  some  excuse  for  him, 
holy,  a  pure  and  rei^j  >eeUble  man,  whose  on  account  of  our  rektionthip  ;  fur,  after  sU, 
pi-aiat's  you  will  hear  trum  every  mouth.  I  I  cannot  deny  that  the  detestable  crwuture  is 
should  be  the  happie^^t  of  moi  tils,  living  in  my  couain^t  least,  so  they  tell  me  ;  for,  to 
prosperity  and  the  poblie  eat imii lion,  if  I  had  judge  fn>m  apfiearancea,  I  should  rather  tak« 
not  an  uboiuinable  wifo^  who  makes  me  suffer  him  to  be  the  son  of  Satan  than  the  eon  of 
every  imaginabJe  tribidutiou/*  i  Sidi  Cidhha,     What  an  abominable  beggar  I 

*^  But,"  said  the  court,  "  if  you  go  on  talk- 1  Only  cont^eive  tlmt,  the  other  niglit,  nuder 
ing  both  at  once,  bow  do  you  EUD[)oae  that  I  the  pretence  that  the  dinner  was  badly 
can  make  out  wh.-ii  you  say  \  il'ake  your  re- 1  cooked,  he  threw  at  my  head  the  wooden 
apeetive  statements  one  at  a  time*"  ,  queipa  on   whidi  it  stood^  the  earthen  wars 

The  irritaiiun  of  the  plaintiifa  not  permit- !  tadi in  full  of  sauce,  in  short,  whatever  be 
tin|  them  to  heai^  thu  above  tibservatiou^  and  could  lay  his  bands  on,  to  the  very  waod  from 
atill  lew  to  abut  their  mouths,  the  oonjugnl  cjff  the  fire.  If  a  uegresa  had  not  como  to 
duo  recommenced  with  renovated  volubility  my  aid,  I  should  certainly  have  been  a  mui^ 
on  either  side,  the  hnsband^a  being  still  the  dered  woman.    My  body  still  bears  the  marks 


/ 


predominant  melmiy, 

"It  is  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
her  profiigacy  and  of  the  infamous  conduct 
she  every  day  practises.  She  i-obs  me  ;  she 
squanders  my  property  in  company  with  beg- 
garly fellows  who  happen  to  win  her  favour. 
She  covers  my  tent  with  shame,  and  causes 
every  one  to  turn  (awi^y  from  it  with  horror. 
Not  only  does  she  jil under  me  and  abandon 
herself  to  debauchery  ;  she  even  has  the  har- 
dihood to  lift  her  hand  against  me,  iknd  to 
beat  me/' 

"  In  the  name  of  heavei*,'*  cried  the  Presi- 
dent, '*  speak  in  your  turn  I  It  is  eaay  enough 
to  perceive  that  you  do  not  agree,  but  it  is 
quite  impossiblo  for  me  to  distinguish  the 
complaiutfl  which  you  wish  to  make  against 
each  other*  Do  you^  woman,  bold  your  tongue 
for  the  present ;  you  shall  be  heard  att<?r 
your  husband*" 

ThiMsl&qa^^t  oddresa  produced  au  e^c^t^ 


of  violence ;  and,  if  I  could  only  show  it  you, 
you  would  see  what  a  state  my  back  is  ta. 
But  I  am  far  too  highly  ^educated  a  wuman 
not  to  know  that  decency  forbids  my  display- 
ing that  portion  of  my  personal  cliarm;*," 

"  Silence  1  "  roared  the  crier  of  the  conr^ 
in  a  voice  of  which  no  human  souiul  can  give 
the  alightest  idea^  The  supernatural  cff 
produced  its  accustomed  effect,  which  is  the 
saTue  as  that  caused  by  a  ntone  falling  in  the 
midst  of  an  orehcstra  of  frogs. 

**  Make  the  woman  k-ave  the  court,"  said 
the  president,  immediately  taking  advaiitsgo 
of  the  momentary  siUnce,  "  and  let  the  man 
remain.  Bet  ire  for  an  instant,  my  good 
woman;  I  will  send  for  you  when  I  have 
beard  your  husband.  There  is  no  other 
means  of  finishing  the  case*'* 

Here  a  scene  of  despair  took  place.  The 
fiur  plalnti^'  refuaed  to  quit,  and  protested  so 
fiercely  ba  to  compromiso  the  wiudovY^    IW 
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mekrezemi  as  irapas^iMe  as  tlie  law  itselFj 
eeked  her  in  tho  vice  of  lus  ariiis^  and  carried 
her  out  of  the  andience-cbmnber  with  a  d<?li- 
cate  ease  whicli  promised  future  eminence  in 
hia  profession.  This  done,  he  retitrned  wilh 
ea  calm  a  countenance  us  if  he  had  just  he  en 
drlaking  a  glass  of  water. 

"Now  apeak,"  aaid  the  coxtrt  to  tlie  re- 
mam  in  c^  piaintift'';  "  but,  of  ail  things,  be 
brief!" 

"Ycu  liave  aeen  this  woman/'  sard  tJie 
man,  a  litUe  out  of  breath*  "  By  her  shout* 
iDg  and  her  abuse  you  can  judge  of  her 
tetuper.  How  do  you  think  I  e.iu  cotilinue 
to  live  with  such  a  creature  as  sh^  ia  1  '^ 

**  Well,  what  prevents  your  being  divorced  ? 
Why  have  you  uot  alrexidy  repudiated  her 
before  ni.iw  ?  ** 

**  Joatiee  of  Allttli  t  If  the  busfneas  is  not 
yet  done,  it  is  not  been  use  we  have  not  both 
of  us  wiahed  for  it.  The  only  point  on  which 
we  have  evei"  agreed  i^  that  it  ia  impossible 
for  us  to  live  together*" 

**  What  obstacle,  then»  prevented  you  from 
aeeonipliahin^  your  mutual  wish  I  Was  it 
the  niora*y  ? '' 

"The  moueyl  By  no  naeana ;  for  I  ara 
willin!;  to  cede  her  dower  to  her;  and  1 
heaHiiy  renriimce  the  portion  of  it  wliich  I 
have  u  just  right  to  claim.  The  money  !  By 
the  beuedictiyn  of  Sidi  Calhlja,  infttead  of 
claiming  it,  I  would  rather  pay  it,  iu  order 
to  be  free  from  aueh  a  she-deviL  The  peace 
of  oue  s  tent  cnn't  be  purchased  too  dear/* 

'*  Biit  wliat,  in  fthort,  can  be  the  obstacle  1" 

**  '1  he  relations  t  Those  infernal  relatiotis, 
who  came  and  assailed  ub  on  both  ivdes  with 
their  arguments  about  propriety,  decomtn, 
and  Buch  like  nonaeuBe.  An  if  to  live  in 
peace  vvith  ono*a  wift:  were  not  the  hei^fht 
itself  of  propriety,  instead  of  Jightin™^  all  day 
long." 

*'  That  ia  a  very  sensible  observation." 

"That  is  the  reason  why  w*e  have  come 
before  you,  to  aik  you  to  do  us  the  favour  to 
divorce  ua,  seeing  that  in  our  neighbourhood 
tht  thing  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  re- 
Bistance  of  our  respective  familtea/" 

"  You  w«re  quite  right  in  coming  to  me  j 
for  your  detitres  shall  be  immediately  Batisfietl, 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  allow  you  to 
remain  much  longer  in  this  wretched  state. 
From  misery  to  crime  is  but  a  single  step ; 
and  tlnit  is  why  our  ChrUttan  religion  im- 
pose a  ou  us  the  sacred  duty  of  succouring  id  I 
who  suffer,  no  matter  what  their  misfortune 
may  be*  You  will  obtain  directly  the  relief 
jou  require.  Liet  the  other  plaint itf  be  ad- 
mitted now,** 

The  woman  entered.  Her  exasperation 
was  a  little  calmed »  but  her  volubility  re* 
mained  as  astounding  aa  even 

**Ys>Q  have  turued  me  out  by  nmin 
•trength/'  she  complained.  '*Yonr  offietr 
pitehed  me  out  at  the  door  as  if  be  liad  been 
handliog  a  Back  of  onions  at  market.  That, 
however,  is  of  no  conaetinetjce  at  all,  and  1 


make  no  re  mon  a  trance  about  it*  But  what 
does  annoy  me  is,  that  that  man  (pointing  to 
her  hu^baud)  has  no  drmbt  been  telling  you 
all  sorts  of  horrors  whib  I  was  absent,  and 
unable  to  refnts  them.  But,  whatever  he 
has  said  ia  nothing  but  falsehood,  oalumny, 
and  infamy.  Perhaps  he  has  told  you  that  I 
did  not  wiah  to  be  divorced  !  Well,  I  swear 
by  the  tomb  of  Si<li  Calhha,  that  I  liad  rather 
go  without  a  liuaband  all  the  rest  of  my  life, 
throw  myself  into  the  aea,  or  marry  a  Jew — 
savin:;  your  presence— than  continue  to  live 
with  him/* 

**  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  in  a  word,  I 
will  tell  you  newa  that  will  please  and  calm 
yon.  In  the  Urst  place,  during  your  absence 
JOU  were  not  the  subject  of  conversation; 
the  only  topic  was  your  divonie,  which  ia 
abont  to  be  pronouuced  immediately." 

"Glory  to  Allah T' cried  both  the  plain- 
tiffs immediately.  **MayAlhih  have  mercy 
on  all  your  relations  t  May  Allah  prolong 
your  days  I  May  Allah  satisfy  your  deal  res  ! 
May  Allah  guide  you!  May  Allah  direct 
your  judgment  I  May  Allah  dt*stroy  your 
enemifs  I  May  Allah  make  you  vieto- 
rious  I " 

"  Thank  you  J  Thank  yon  kindly !  Kadi, 
yon  have  heard  the  comphtiuants  ;  you  are 
competent  to  pronounce  the  divorce/* 

"Nothing  is  easier.  Bidi  Ifelil  aays,  in 
the  Chapter  on  Divorce^  that  when  the  piirtiea 
are  aLjreed,  it  is  a  ain  not  to  gatiufy  them 
Immediately.  Sidi  Brahim  even  defines  the 
punishment  applicable  to  any  kadi  who,  in 
sneh  cascH,  defers  the  divorce  to  another  dity. 
This  punishment  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  dowry.  Bidi  Lekhhal  also 
meutiona  it,  though  incidentally,  in  his  Chap- 
ter on  Plantations.    There  is  also  Sidi-— '^ 

"  No  more,  I  beg  of  you.  Leave  the  doc  tori 
of  the  law  alone^  and  pronounce  the  divorce* 
That  is  the  only  qnestton  now  before  us/' 

'*  'Tia  true ;  you  are  right/*  Then  he 
added,  in  solemn  and  naaal  tones,  '*  Husband 
and  wife,  do  you  consent  to  a  divorce  I " 

'*  O,  yea,  yea  I  "  replied  the  plalntiiE*,  with 
touchuig  unanimity. 

*'  'fhen,"  said  the  kadi,  atill  more  solemnly, 
aud  with  ran  re  sonorous  trumpetings  through 
his  nose,  "  in  the  name  of  the  lawj  you  are 
disunited/' 

**  Glory  to  Allah  r  Glory  to  Alhib  !  *• 
echoed  the  huppy  couple  with  one  accord, 

**  I  shall  now  *ti raw  up  the  act  of  divorce. 
You  can  come  for  it  in  ths  evening/* 

"  That  business  is  aettted  at  last,"  aaid  th« 
man,  *"  Our  relations  will  be  taken  a  little 
by  larprise.  And  now,  my  darling,  go 
wherever  the  devil  drives  you  ;  and  if  I 
really  am  the  descendant  of  Sidi  Calhha,  may 
Allaii  put  out  both  your  eyes,  or  rather,  per- 
hnpa»  wither  your  tongue,  as  the  greater 
punjahnu^nt  of  the  two  ! 

*'  Stuff !  *'  replied  the  woman,  **  I  set  your 
curse  at  defianoe.  If  you  are  a  marabou t,  I 
am  a  mairaboute;  and  if  ^gm.  «»^x.\sk^V!^^ 
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cau  Cfist  >*oiir3.  Fire  <3a.n  combat  iirts.  If 
I  am  a  iliugbter  of  SiUl  C'alliUii,  may  Albih 
witlier  ytrur  metiibei-a,  br^istk  yuur  ttetii, 
cut  nut  your  UiugUi',  add  blind  your  ejee  ! 
Take  lUitt,  bj  wnj  of  my  pitrtrng  pie^eut  I " 

**  You  Jmve  Wt  your  i^euseMj  botii  of  y«Uj" 
interposed  the  uiugi^itrtite,  ehocketl  at  the 
bitUH'iiesa  <jf  their  muWictioiia.  Ha|.ii>ily, 
Afbdi  pjiys  xio  regard  to  the  nmdtiesa  of  ujtjji ; 
ftijd,  believe  me,  tho  ovil  destiny  wliich  you 
iiU'uke  ou  ench  other  will  kuve  uo  ihtlueiice 
wbntever.  Albb  Ika»  fiuutettiing  ehe  to  do 
tban  to  attend  to  your  iiut^i-y  iiii[irecation3, 
et^peLUwJly  when  they  are  so  wiukud  and  im- 
lilaciible.  Go  m  peace,  but  aepiirately,  for 
you  ^>ere  not  made  for  one  auoLker,  It  was 
not  Allah  who  joiued  you  tugeiher." 

*'  Be  ajCcuraed  to  your  seveiUh  generation  i  " 
waa  the  farewell  addrea^i  which  the  male 
phiintitf  beatoweti  on  hia  furmcr  wifu, 

"And  you  to  your  tieveti  hun<iredth  gene- 
ration I "  waa  her  ei;a«i>eiated  i-vjainder* 
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xir  rotra  cnAPTEKs.    cuArrEK  thb  TniRt>. 

Garstoh  re^^ained  io  ab^oUite  a  nja*tery 
ovw  himaelf  that  he  piarded  8uec!e$s fully 
agai!i8t  every  drcum stance  that  might  teiuE 
to wa till  the  diecovery  of  his  t^rirne,  I  waa  in 
great  perplexity  and  aorely  diiitrtased.  Whiit 
if  I  were  at  once  to  denounce  him  as  the 
m u rd e ler  of  Anna  'i  Wou id  tl \ e  cli arge  gai n 
a  better  reception  with  tlie  world  because 
J  niude  it  ?  Would  not  ftjmpatliy  for  the 
vlelini  beforgottea  in  abhor  [^ence of  the  callous, 
although  public  *  flpirited  kiu^^man  ?  Or^ 
would  not  »ome  dii^j^raoe  be  directly  cast  on 
our  fariiily  ? — uiiuieiited  diagrace,  it  ia  time — 
hut  not  the  less  hmd  to  l>e  borne  ;  as  they 
who  meaaure  it  out  well  enough  know«  What 
had  most  weight  with  nie^  wiis  the  knowledge 
thnt  the  trial  and  coutIcUou  of  Gaiaton  for 
the  murder  of  the  girl  whom  she  had  loved, 
whom  she  had  protected,  and  who  had  itdlen 
a  aacri6ce  the  moment  that  protection  was 
withdi*awn — ^ would  accelerate  and  embitter 
the  last  momenta  of  my  mother.  Yet^  in 
proportion  to  tlie  force  of  these  oonakie rations, 
a  Ji»inclination  to  »h<ipe  my  course  in  uhe- 
dience  to  their  dictates,  grew  upon  me*  I 
began  to  feel,  not  a  horror  only,  hot  a  deteata- 
tiou  of  the  man  who  had  set  me  upon  review- 
ing the  chanoeii  of  acquiescence  in  crime  on 
the  one  hand,  aud  of  disgrace  mid  miaerj 
on  ttie  other,  and  who  waa  to  obtain  an 
immutdty  from  puniahment  by  a  mental  jiru* 
cess  which,  taking  place  in  uny  other  heart  but 
my  own,  would  condign  Iiim  out  of  hand  tu 
tJie  gibbi?t* 

Lurking  wp,  and  casting  my  eyes  towaitls 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  I  was  atartletl  by 
observing  Gars  ton  in  the  door -way,  Ue  was 
undresued,  and  watt  bi-ekoning  me.  I  con  Id 
Bot  but  go  to  him— befiidea,  it  was  expe- 
dient that  X  ahould  keep  my  own  oounaeL 


**  Silence  I  **  ha  whispered,  "doii*t  let  aoy- 
bo4y  hear  ui^    Come  with  me  into  luy  rooiiL^ 

**  Here,"  he  a-lded,  when  he  had  gut  tber«, 
**istbc  key.  Open  that  diest.  A  thtmsand 
thanka.  Now,  forty  drojia  out  of  iLlsI 
bottle  in  half  a  wine-glasa  of  water.  Put  ii 
to  my  mo  nth.  Here,  Arthur,  you  are  a  kind, 
good  fellow  1— a  dear  fellow.  My  iier\  ea,  you 
see,  ai-e  proijtmted," 

I  jirevailed  upon  him  to  go  into  l>cd,  ai^ 
aat  down  by  his  side.  Already  luy  heart 
begnn  to  melt  towards  him.  **  I  have  goue 
througli  such  a  dreadful  nlghtj"  said  he,  with 
cbjsped  hands  stretched  from  the  lied,  and 
with  eyes  of  iifeleaj  miaery  raised  tti  mlue^ 
**fli]ch  a  dreadful  night,  that  the  like  of  it 
cannot  again  be  mine  on  thia  aide  the  grave. 
Other  dreadful  nighta  await  me,  I  fear; 
though  none  so  terrible  na  that  Yet^  wkat 
Gou  be  more  terrible  than  losing  one*B  senses  7 
1  dread  that— O  1  I  dread  that  ! " 

He  p,-iuiied,  stiU  gazing  at  me  with  a  doubt' 
ing  uud  yet  btfseecbing  expr^^ssitju,  '*Will 
you  attend  me, should  that  come  upon  me  1  *' 
he  aakcd  suddenly,  ^  You  are  going  to  say, 
your  mother;— not  for  the  world.  She  it 
too  ill,  and  it  would  kiil  her;  and  no  ser- 
vant*— they  Iwlieve  anytlibig  they  hear  that 
ia  horrible  ;  and  no  doctor,— he  a^n  be  of  i|« 
avail  in  a  ciy^e  like  mlnei  Say  you  will  b* 
my  nurse  1 " 

I  a*-3J3eiited.  1  could  not  withdraw  tbe  \aai 
ho  hud  Eieized. 

"  Bleaa  you !  —  blesa  you  *  Keep  that 
mother's  heart  of  yours  iu  your  busoio  all 
your  life,  dear  boy  I  Man  that  is  bom  of  a 
woman  should  partake  chiefly  of  the  mother** 
nature ;  so  w^ouid  humanity,  tenderne&a,  and 
mercy  be  niyi^e  prevalent  in  the  world. 
X>o  not  be  surprised  or  al.'trmed.  ^len  in 
delirium  say  things  the  farthest  in  life  tram 
their  thoughts,  leetings^  and  iutcnt.itsns*  J 
ouce  knew  a  man  in  Itome  whom  I  tended 
during  a  long  illnesij  —one  of  tlie  purest  and 
beat  of  human  beings,  lu  his  aberratiun,  Im 
accimed  himself  of  the  most  shocking  muie* 
Of  course,  1  did  not  believe  a  word  he  aaii* 

GaisLon  talked  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
same  strain,  shocking  me  at  intervals  by 
attempts  at  mirth,  which  made  me  ff^ar  all 
access  of  the  delirium  he  dreaded  ;  but,  after 
giving  him,  at  his  request,  a  composing 
di-aught,  I  saw  him  eiuk  into  &  heavy  sleep 
which  promiiied  continuance,  and  I  lelt  him, 

I  was,  I  founds  late  at  tho  breakfsi^t  table, 
My  mother  had  been  waiting  for  us  som« 
time.  I  felt  It  nece«Miry  to  inform  her  of  Gajp* 
ston's  ilinesa,     She  was  a  litUe  disturbed* 

"  Artliur,  1  never  saw  my  huaba^nd  in  sticli 
a  state  as  he  was  kst  nigbt^''  she  mur- 
mured, ^  He  lidkod  and  acted  strangvly^  did 
he  not  i  JDid  he  say  what  a  night  he  had 
passed  V* 

I  tohl  some  pacifyirig  lie ;  beginning  to  bat« 
myself,  and  the  cuurse  of  duplicity  aud  sub- 
terfuge I  had  now  entered  apon.  She  would 
go  to  see  him  after  breakfast,  oa  mysiisuring 
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her  tliat  he  wan  at  that  moment  in  a  floiind 
sleep.  She  ♦lid  so  j  aiuJ^  gresdiy  to  my 
asttmishiuenh,  he  acquitteii  himaelf  in  a  man- 
ner  tltnt  mnh\  beget  no  auaptcioii.  He  spoke 
with  hi9  uaiitil  sufine»ii  ftud  eweetueaa  ;  but,  in 
a  deprecating  tone,  aa  if  he  feared  she  knew 
ismnetliin;!  for  which  her  parti qii  could  not  be 
e.tpeett^d  Tku^*  he  succeeded  ia  diaguTsiug 
what  WA3  within,  whenever  she  visited  him 
during  the  lew  ihtys  he  kept  ]m  chamber*  I, 
alone,  who  waa  almost  constantly  at  hia  side 
daring  th:itUnie,kitew  the  mighty  etTort  it  cost 
him  to  jmt  on  the  npjiearance  of  calranea^  and 
con  vak'i^cence  whieJi  was  uooessary  to  allay  her 
solicitude, and  th*?rcby  t<j  keep  the  doctor  out 
of  hia  riMini.  In  the  daytimcj  not  a  word 
could  rt'Eich  hia  ear  from  below^  but  it  excited 
in  him  the  wihkat  terror  ;  and  this  psmnion, 
more  or  leaa  nt  work  while  lij^ht  remained, 
appeared  to  me  to  keep  his  mental  faculties^ 
entire,  though  it  fidypemkd  ihem.  Bnt  at 
nijjht,  after  the  tirat  ti-aiiaient  etfcpt  of  thy 
conli^l  I  administered  had  paaaud  awjty— 
which  ivan  one  of  tpasTOodic  or  hysterical 
I  minh^and  ita  intended  influence  began  to 
'  ojiemLe,  I  htm  the  murder  in  the  aummer- 
touae^  and  the  after-burial  of  the  body,  would 
awim  back  into  his  soul  and  come  out  of  him 
in  ditijoi  tiled  and  distorted  aentences  ;  so  that, 
whnl  I  had  witnessed  was  repreaented  to  nie 
with  a  vividnesa  that  made  me  alnifliJer,  and 
Boiiii'timea  almo.^t  impelled  me  to  6j  from  him. 
When  he  awoke,  he  would  be  very  preiisiug 
■with  me  to  tell  him  whether  he  had  auld  any- 
thing in  his  flleep  ;  andj  if  bo,  what  it  was,^^ 
thai  we  mij^ht  langH  over  tlio  extravagances 
a«  he  and  his  friend  at  Eome  hati  formerly 
d'tne  !  IjJiu^di  over  it !— he  laughed,  with  that 
chilly  sweat  upon  him  which  matted  hia  eye- 
brow.i  and  gummed  his  hair  into  thick  strings 
II  poTi  1 1  m  (u  reh  ead ,  I  re  i^ieat  ed  so  me  beoh  e  ren  t 
word^  ;  half- finished  clan  sea  of  a  sentence  ; 
tilt?  whob  bt*ariftg  a  very  remote  relation 
to  the  subject  of  hia  dream  j  so  remote, 
indtfcd,  tliiit  his  fears,  however  active,  could 
not  lenrl  hiin  to  Bupp<-iee  that  he  had 
betniyed  liim^elf*  Then  he  &ank  back  com- 
fui'teJ.  But  ouc^,  when  taking  the  hint  from 
a  M^ord  tiiat  h:id  eac^iped  him,  I  »aid  that  he 
had  been  talking:  at  random  of  the  «ale,  and 
of  what  ha/i  taken  place  there,  he  looked 
gi-eutly  aurjiri^ed,  and  regarded  me  with  dis- 
trust. But  presently  his  donbta  were  dismissed, 
*lt  \m  80  in  delirium/' he  »aid  ;  **  we  then 
i|>eak  of  thin>*s  w  hie  Ik  awake,  nevt>r  come 
Into  onr  thruiiihtii.'*  Ni£jht  and  morning  1 
prayed  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  loat  creature^  and 
my  sleep  wna  the  betti-r  for  it,  I  was  forti- 
fied against  rtny thing  that  might  happen 
from  day  to  day, 

1  hat  I  enoujih  to  do  to  divide  my  attention 
withoiit  resorting  to  myatudiea;  which,  from 
that  time,  were  abandon eiL  1  did  indeed 
re-ikd  ;  but  in  a  dosultoi  y  maimer^  and  booka 
which  X  might  lay  aside  at  a  moment's  notice, 
^  If  I  couhl  Lave  tljced  my  attention  on  imy 
subject  demanding  an  exercise  of  my  facultiea^  I 


Garston  would  liave  prevented  the  attempt. 
My  mother  now  almost  entirely  keut  her 
room;  but,  when  ahe  and  her  hui^bana  met, 
an  estrangement  waa  evident,  which,  i^o  far  aa 
I  could  judge,  had  been  tacitly  agreed  nj>on. 
He  wau  aa  respectful  as  ever  in  hU  manner ; 
but  I  remarked  at  a  distiace  atid  in  ailencCj 
that  he  dur«t  not  or  could  not  take  her  hand ; 
yet  he  watched  her  every  movement  with  the 
utmost  mix jety*  Her  presence  withdrawn 
from  him,  he  attached  himself  to  me.  He 
hung  about  me  on  all  occasiona;  following  me 
whet  ever  1  went,  under  pretence  of  gleaning 
from  me  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  classiej 
studiea.  He  had  neglected,  he  said,  so  as 
almost  to  have  forgotten  the  Greek  and 
Bo  man  authors  ^  but  thia  was  his  mere 
excuse  for  peraccuting  roe  with  hi^  conUnual 
preeence  ;  for,  whatever  tke  subject  yf  our 
conversation,  he  ahvaya  contrived,  with  pain- 
ful ingenuity,  to  deviate  fmm  it;  entering 
upon  shrewd  conjectures  eoneerning  crime, 
and  its  consequencea  to  the  crimiuat  in  this 
wor  Id ,  If  de  te  c  ted — h  egrewpaleatthesug- 
geatioa — th  e  c  rimin  al  mu^s  t  a  ulTer  ileath ;  b  u  t 
if  he  escaped  detection — might  he  not  yet 
live  to  be  a  happy  man  ?  It  was  a  curious 
subject  of  inquiry,  was  it  not  1  I,  to  whom 
the  unwelcome,  the  unhappy  power  had 
been  given  of  reading  the  thongiits  of 
the  wretched  man  with  something  Tike  cor- 
recuieas,  could  perceive,  that,  unaccustomed 
to  seek  consolation  in  the  Script nre«, 
he  had  been  recently  looking  into  them^ 
not  with  a  view  to  his  sours  welfare ;  but 
for  examples  of  God*a  forbearance  towards 
ainiiei-s,  fie  denied  that  the  punishment  of 
1  leavun  ever  fell  upon  guilt  iu  thia  wurld ; 
contending  that  the  rivahness,  over-siicurity, 
or  imprudence  of  mcB  brought  them  to  an 
^nd  which,  to  the  superficial,  seemt^d  like  the 
elfect  of  a  judgment;  but  when  i  cited 
iuatances  of  men  coQvicfced  of  crime  by  some 
chance  which  nut  the  sagaf;ity  of  Satan 
cuuld  have  foreseen,  he  turned  away 
hurriedly,  on  I  e  red  hia  liorae,  and  waj  nut 
seen  again  for  liours,  I  cannot  yet  quite 
understand  the  faaci nation  which  drew  him 
ao  constantly  to  a  subject  over  which  he 
would  hover  with  a  morbid  persistence  that 
might  have  been  d&ugeroua  m  any  company 
but  mine. 

One  morning,  a  week  after  that  mejuorable 
night,  my  mother  desired  to  aee  me  in  her  own 
ruom,  Giuston,  who  waa  present  when  I  was 
summoned^  changed  eountemince.  Hu  dreaded 
a.11  private  talk  on  the  part  of  othei^; 
even  tl^e  sudden  and  haaty  entrance  of  a 
servant  into  the  room  diacompoatid  him,  I 
obeyed,  and  l«ft  iiim.  1  found  my  mother 
greatly  agitated.  She  bade  me  sit  by  lier 
side, 

"  Aithur,"  she  said,  *'  I  want  your  adnc«. 
You  are  growing  quite  a  young  man,  my  love. 
Yon  see  :  I  sent  Anna  away  from  me  for 
reaauna  which  I  need  not  mention  ;  but  I 
wLyh  you    to    believe    they  were  Bul1i<iU.iiiL 
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reasons.  She  was  to  bave  gone  to  London — 
was  to  LavK*  f^one,  I  say  !  But  you  slmH 
hear.  1  supplied  her  with  money,  and  gave 
hei'  ft  letter  tcj  our  gno6  Mi-a,  Mai'shall,  my 
nurse  and  yom*Si  with  dii^ctiotis  to  see  to 
lier  present  comfort,  and  to  arrange  with  ft 
lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  how  the  girl  could  l>e 
beat  sent  hack  to  her  own  conn  try » to  which 
ehfi  waa  desirona  to  r(;t«ru,  H<*r  boxes  were 
to  be  forwiiriled  to  ber  on  the  receipt  of  a 
lettei*  from  Mrs.  M.irshall,  tilling  me  of 
Anna's  safe  airlvnh  Nt-t  having  received 
such  a  letter,  I  became  alarmed  ;  aiid»  three 
days  ago  I  wrote,  st-atiag  all  thene  circum- 
8 tan  ces,  a n d  l»e j;g i n g  an  hmtu u t  r t* i>ly ,  Here 
ii  Mn**  Miiralmli'a  answer  to  tljut  letter, 
receivetl  this  momiDg.  Be«4  it  What  am  I 
to  do  ! " 

The  auhatanee  of  that  letter  the  reader 
will  at  fKice  gui^ss,  Mrs.  Marsthall  had  seen 
and  hriird  iiotldng  of  Anna,  I  returned  the 
letter,  aayiit^^ — 

"  I  do'  not  know  how  to  adviae  in  this 
mfttter.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  but  let  us 
hope—" 

**Hoi>e!'*  interniftted  my  roother ;  "I 
have  but  a  choice  of  feara — feai^  which  have 
clurifj  to  me,  and  never  left  me,  aince  the  day 
the  i;irl  went  from  UB.  You  re  ru  em  her  how 
frightt-nrtl  I  was  on  that  night ;  the 
violeuee  of  the  wiml ;  Mr*  CJiirston  coming 
home  io  ill,  too— how  could  I  but  he  ahirnjedl 
I  wa^  ai>  shocking  a  coward,  Artlair,"  she 
adde<l,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  *'  that, 
when  I  got  to  bed,  I  lay  for  bonis  fibaking 
Willi  terror,  and  I  fancied  I  heard  noises 
in  the  houae.  I  was  so  terrified  f  hat  1  got 
up,  put  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  came  to 
the  door  of  your  bedroom.  Yes;  andlopenetl 
itj  and  called  'Arthur!  Arthur  1' but  you 
were  In  so  sound  a  sleep  that  I  did  not  like 
to  diiji  nibp'ou,  I  felt  aidhamed  of  myself,  and 
so  J  Wi  ut  back  again/* 

My  herLrt  leapt  to  my  mouth  at  bearing 
thia  ]  hut  the  dear  pathetic  face  of  iny 
mother  n;oved  me  beyond  expression,  I 
kissed  her  teoderly,  and  she  laid  her  head  on 
my  heart  an<l  wept ;  nor  could  1  forliear 
team.  I  fancied  I  knew  what  waa  theD 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"Arthur,  we  w'dl  go  licf^re  long  to  the 
grave  of  your  father,"  she  said  at  length  ;  "  I 
wish  to  pray  there  ;  and  you  will  join  your 
prayers  to  mine,  will  you  not  ] " 

1  preaaed  her  hand. 

**J3ut  what  is  to  be  done  about  AnnaT* 
■he  aakcd,  recollecting  herself.  "  I  wat  very 
foolish.  Kot  liking  her  to  take  the  coach  in 
the  town,  for  IV'ar  she  isbould  meet  Mr. 
Gaaiston  on  his  return  from  the  sale — for  I 
did  not  wiah  bim  to  see  her — 1  directed  her 
to  go  to  Turton  by  tho  way  of  the  vale,  and 
meet  the  coacti  there/* 

I  knew  not  how  to  respond  to  this. 

My  mother  obtained  a  promise  A'oiii  nie 
to  go  u|Min  an  errand  ahe  waa  very  anxious 
I  sliould  perform.    She  little  knew  that  my 
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time  and  trouble  were  not  to  be  put  inta 
*jxecntion  to  do  it.  She  wis^hed  uje  to  seek 
out  the  coachman,  and  ascertain  whether  th« 
girl  bad  redly  taken  a  place  by  bis  convey- 
ance,  and  gone  all  the  way  to  London. 

"  You  may  tt*ll  all  this  to  ilr,  Garaton,  if 
you  like,"  said  my  mother,  when  I  w*i»  about 
to  leave  her, 

**  Not  if  vou  prefer  that  I  should  be  mlent" 

«  It  will;  I  think,  be  best/* 

It  waa  in  no  equable  frame  of  mind  that  I 
quitted  my  mother  s  chamber.  What  mrnery 
had  thi^  rnihless  man  brought  upon  our 
house  I  Auil  I,  compelled  neither  by  Jjonour, 
nor  cnnscicnce,  nor  will ;  but  by  an  exacting, 
inexorable  necesaity,  to  play  the  aceoiuplice, 
and  to  shiehl  him  from  infamy  aud  n.n  igno- 
minious death  J  With  a  lowering  brow,  I 
rejoined  Gars  ton  in  the  parlour.  It  was 
manifest  that  he  had  been  awaiting  mj 
app<*aranee  with  fearful  impatience. 

**Your  mother  has  detain ed  you  some 
time,"  he  said,  with  the  beat  air  he  could 
aaa  u  me,  "  Som  e  fam  i  ly  nj  attei^  I " 

*'  8he  has  been  making  me  a  very  alartutng 
communication,'*  I  rephed  significantly, 

"An  alarming  communication  i  what— 
what  communication  V^ 

Hb  eye  involuntarily  glanced  towurds  tli^ 
hill,  the  summit  of  whicTi  was  visible  from 
the  buck  window.  What  I  had  to  reiafe 
considerably  rea^ssared  him. 

"It  13  very  strange — extremely  etranre-- 
there  is  no  accounting  for  itj**  and  he  walked 
to  the  window. 

After  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  quickly. 
aud  came  t<>ward8  me.  His  eye  brightened 
wjtii  satisfaction  at  what  he  would  have  bad 
me  believe  was  the  idea  that  ha.d  suddenly 
been  piiiteuted  to  his  mind : 

"It  haa  just  struck  me,  Ar*;hur,"  said  he, 
in  a  confident  id  tone,  "  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  a^aee  with  me  (and  if  so,  it  maj  be  us 
well  that  our  joint  belief  should  be  stated  to 
your  mother)  it  strikes  mo  that  the  girl  haa 
tlirown  herself  into  the  river,  and  bee« 
drovrned." 

'^  In  whicli  case,  Mr.  Garston,  her  body 
would  have  been  picked  up.** 

"  That  by  no  means  fi>ilciws.  There  were 
none  to  see  her  do  the  act,  and  con^^equejitly 
no  search  haa  been  made.  At  high  tide  ahe 
would  have  beeii  carried  over  the  bar,  and 
thence  away — away — her  body,  not  liitving 
been  washed  on  shoi*©  at  ^fo^land  or  at 
the  Isle  of  Lnndy,  is  now  in  the  Atlantic; 
She  will  never  be  a e en  nor  heard  of  more;,** 

**  And  do  ymi  think  thi:*  Hkely  I  '*  I  ask^. 
"  What  could  incite  Anna  to  an  act  of  self- 
destruction  1  My  mother  loved  the  girl 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  slight 
diaAfp-eement  between  them — slight^  becaoae 
all  the  meaaurea  taken  by  mother  were  evi- 
dently dictated  by  a  solicitude  for  her  wel- 
fare. 'Ilie  aup[N^ieion  that  Anna  had  de- 
stroyed heraeu  would  go  nigh  to  lr<iak  li«r 
heart," 
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"It  would  —  it  would  I "  cried  Garston^ 
ea^gerly  ;  "and  therefore  you  iniiat  not  attempt 
to  j>t*raufwle  hfti'of  that  Yon  must  not,  for  the 
worlds  How  came  I  to  think  of  it  I  I  aiu  a 
fool  I  The  girl  ia  now  in  Ijt'Ddoi]^  mid  we 
Bhall  prohahly  hear  of  her  in  a  few  doya. 
Don't  you  perceive  how  likely  that  i^  ?  F\x 
that  io  yonr  mother's  nntid," 

I  shook  my  head*  "  VVlmt  if  1  know  that 
«be  did  uot  go  liy  the  coach  1 " 

"Ha f — there  again  :  I  ha*T  forgot  Say 
that  she  didr  anything  to  quiet  your  dear 
mother's  feara.  Tliia  ijirl  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  wretchedness  to  us  lioth. 
Wotild  to  Heiiven  that,  wherever  she  be,  she 
wo^ild  now  appear,  that  we  might  know  the 
troth ! " 

It  was  in  agony,  which  strained  hia  frame 
and  wmng  the  mnscles  of  hi«  f^ce^  that 
Garston  uttered  this  monstrous  wish.  His 
feara  instantly  revenged  theme^lves  upon 
liim.    He  dropped  into  a  chair. 

*'  i'ourmotliers  state  distreatie^nie  greatly," 
he  stammered  ;  "  I  cannot  endure  this  con- 
eta  ut  anxiety  about  her*" 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  i%  fterious 
change  for  the  worse  waa  perceptible  ia  my 
molhen  She  waa  greatly  alarmed  and  ct^n* 
cerned  when  slie  heard  from  me  that  the 
coachman  had  taken  up  no  such  passenger 
as  Anna,  and  I  perceived  that  she  drew 
conclusions  from  that  intelligence;  nltliough, 
what  they  were,  she  did  not  make  known  to 
me.  But,  when  she  learne<l  from  the  aervania 
that  Gat^ton  was  now  in  the  conatant  habit 
of  walking  and  riding  for  several  hoursj  and 
that  he  sometimes  did  not  return  home  till  a 
late  hour,  it  waa  not  dlflicult  to  me  to  divine 
the  BURptciona  which  excited  her  indignation 
against  Garsu>n,  She  often  spoke  with  mourn- 
ful pity  of  Anna;  although  in  a  very  guarded 
way  ;  biit,  being  a  poor  actreas  of  diBsimula* 
tton,  she  sometimes  betrayed  what  was  pass- 
ing in  her  mind.  She  referred  to  her  more 
than  once  as  "  that  poor  lost  creature  T' 
There  waa  no  help  for  it,  I  could  extend 
none.  The  terrible  truth  was  sealed  up 
within  me*  Garaton  must  bear  the  oppr^^ 
brium  my  mother's  words  cast  upon  him.  It 
was  the  lightest  penalty  he  could  pay. 

The  condition  of  Garston  at  thia  time  was 
most  pitiable.  He  had  seen  my  mother  lifted 
into  her  carriage  when  1  had  accompanied 
her  to  visit  my  father *a  grave,  I  detected 
him  watching  us  with  an  ashy  face  over  the 
wall  of  the  churchy anl,  as  we  knelt  at  tliat 
aacred  spot  He  knew  that  she  was  about  to 
die,  and  waylaid  the  doctor  on  every  visit, 
coiijuring  htm  to  save  her^  and  offering  him 
the  half,  the  whole  of  his  fort  line  if  he  would 
engage  to  do  so.  Insanity  seemed  to  be 
growing  wHhin  him*  llie  opposition  of  two 
yery  different  feelings  was  rending  his  brain. 
He  would  not  lose  hia  Hai'riet  —  for  the 
world  he  mtnjt  not  lose  lier.  Affection  made 
Mm  desire  from  his  whole  heart  that  she 
should  be  si^ared  to  him  ;  yet  fear  lest  lua 


crime  should  be  discovered,  made  him  wish 
that  she  should  die  j  for  I,  who  read  him  with 
minute  anxiety,  am  a^ured  that  be  dreaded 
the  effect  of  such  a  discovery  upon  her  more 
than  he  dreaded  its  consequences  to  himself, 

Meredith  had  been  sent  for  by  my  mother 
in  the  double  capacity  of  friend  and  k^gal 
udsiser.  His  interviews  with  her  were  pro- 
tracted ;  auflj  when  he  came  down  and  joined 
us  hi  the  parlour,  his  demeanour  to  Uarston 
was  of  the  most  fteezipg  coldness.  Gai-ston, 
on  hia  part,  knew  not  how  to  carry  himself 
in  the  presence  of  th&  lawyer*  1  am  not 
aware  that  he  had  ever  much  liked  Meredith  ; 
but  he  hig)dy  respected  him  ;  and  even 
now,  perhapFt,  his  heart  acknowledged  that 
the  old  gentleman's  repelling  manner  arose 
from  a  feeling  which  demanded  his  respect 
But  he  feared  him,  and  availed  himself  of  any 
decent  pretext  to  leave  the  room  almost  as 
soon  as  the  othtr  entered  it*  He  had  Just 
done  so  on  the  day  Meredith  spoke  to  me  as 
follows : 

''Arthur,  I  am  about  to  talk  to  jou 
like  a  man  of  business,  I  shall  not  therefore 
repeat  that  I  never  liked  this  Mr,  G  are  ton  ; 
for  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  You  are 
growing  to  be  a  young  man,  fuid  I  feel  I  can 
talk  to  you  about  a  matter  whicii  it  is,  in 
fact,  necessary  that  you  alio u  Id  hear,  for  jour 
interests  are  somewhat  concerned  in  it.  It 
is  a  most  important  point  with  your  dying 
mother  whether  she  shall  execute  a  fresh 
will  or  not,  and  I'll  tell  you  why*  Your 
mother  had  a  maid— an  Italian  girt  You 
knew  lier  1  Very  welL  Your  mother 
long  bad  her  suspicions  of  this  Anna — waa 
jealous  of  her,  in  shorts  One  day,  when 
Mr-  Garston  was  absent — about  a  month  ago 
— the  girl  was  brought  to  confess  her  own 
folly  antl  Garston's  baseness," 

**  I  guessed  as  much,"  I  e&id. 

**  Precocious  1" 

^  Yea,  and  my  mother  has  told  me  the  rest" 

"Very  good.  Now,  wo  want  to  know 
what  has  become  of  the  girl.  Tour  mother 
has  taken  it  into  her  hei3,  and  not  without 
good  grounds,  that  her  departure  was  an 
understood  tiling  between  Garston  and  heraelf. 
She  suspects  that  the  girl  is  hidilen  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood.  That  cun  hardly 
be,  I  cannot  understand  it.  Has  the  girl 
made  away  with  herself  I  " 

'^That,  Mr*  Garston  suggested,"  I  re- 
marked* 

My  speech  had  an  opposite  effect  to  that  I 
had  intended. 

"  Ay  1  He  did,  did  he  ?"  said  MereditL 
haatily.  *'Did  be  dwell  much  upon  it? 
Bid  he  press  that  probabdity  I  ^ 

*'  He  abandoned  it  almost  immediately, 
and  entreated  me  not  to  whisper  a  syllable 
t>f  th«  kind  to  lay  mother,  lest  it  might  dis^ 
tress  her/' 

"Very  proper,  that  I  ask  lus  pardon. 
Now,  Arthur,  listen  to  me,  I  must  do  this 
man  justice.    From  what  your  molWx  \«S^ 
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Die,  1  jiTO  Tissared  he  has  heen  one  of  the  best 
of  hiiBlajuia  to  lier.  Still,  I  kufjw  from  a 
firentl^iunn  who  attended  the  wuh,  thnt  Mr. 
Q&r&tA^ii  was  nr»t  ptescnt  at  it;  mid,  on  ihut 
morning,  he  had  in  hU  shirt  an  aiitUiue  ciimeo- 
tort  of  tiling,  which  yotU'  motlier  remarked 
was  not  there  on  his  let  urn,** 

"  Pf  rhsps  m  the  fiiufHe — *'  1  be^jan* 

"  1  have  heard  of  t!i!iL  Why  tlib  treptda- 
tioiij  Arthur  1  It  is  not  your  uiterest  to  take 
liLi  part,  I  cfln  tell  you/  SeolBe  1  there  was 
no  Bcnffle  rtt  the  sale,  I  told  \oii  juat  now  he 
wa^  not  £Lt  it.  The  eud,  theit,  t&  thU,  Garaton 
must  mihiuit  to  be  put  to  the  questioD.  1 
aha  11  C4ill  to-morrow  ruorniitg.  On  his 
aiiawei*:^  nindi  will  depend.  Prt^fKxre  him  for 
^liat  m  to  come.  Your  mother  ghnnks  from 
it ;  hut  It  TuuBt  be.  Ue  ia  a  geiitleiu.itif  at 
leaat,  and  ktic^WB  the  oldigation  of  an  oath*" 

With  this  Meredith  left  loe.  I  huteil  mjaelf 
for  the  part  I  had  to  play  ;  of  which  I  knew 
not  the  tirjithitioriB,  much  l*?8»  the  end,  I  did 
not  prepare  G  a  j^  ton  for  theconiui^  inter  view  : 
my  wr**tched  hnaiiieaa  byiijg  to  jirewerve  him 
ttgitinat  the  dttecUoii  of  acrrme  m  con  junction 
with  the  girl,  of  fitr  greater  niaguitude  than 
that  with  which  suspidon  charged  hiia* 

Acenrdingly,  when  next  mandng  Meredith 
entered  the  room  and  flummfmed  him  to  the 
bedside  of  hi*i  wife,  hi«  coiiateniruion  was  ao 
obvious,  that  Meredith  turned  to  me  with  a 
me  Ailing  gh'itjce.  He  rallied,  however,  and 
ro«e  to  obey  the  autninonfl,  eanieHtly  berrj;ing 
that  T  iidght  be  permitted  to  accompany  him. 

"  My  wish,  too,"  said  Meredith,  *' Arthur's 
tifitinjouy,  if  not  abHohit^ly  necessary,  ia 
higli  1y  deipiirable  in  this  jnatance," 

Gai^t^n  shrank  at  the  word  teatimouy. 
Mereilith  went  on  ; 

i*  Out — for  a  reason  which,  after  thi4  imiuful 
seene  is  over,  Arthur  will  uTiden*tnnd — it 
will  be  as  well  that  Jiis  mother  shouhl  not  see 
him.  He  can  atand  concealed  boidnd  the 
curtains  of  the  bed*" 

We  went  on  our  way^Gareton  cUnging-to  me. 
The  elergymaii  had -left  my  mother*a  room, 
Utd  Wiwed  cotirtcously,  but  very  gravely,  aa 
h%  pasj^ed  nu  in  the  passage*  My  com  twin  ion 
pressed  my  an  it,  and  tunieil  a  piteou.-!  look 
nj^n  me-  We  eutert^d  :  I  suatciied  a  mo- 
mentaiT  sight  of  my  dear  mother's  laeej  ami 
atepfietf  beliiud  the  cuilmn  out  of  view,  where 
I  wt^pt  unheard. 

The  aaerettneas  of  tlie  room  feJl  npon 
Garatuu.  He  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his 
mife,  took  lier  hand,  and  ki^ed  IL  Meredith 
Btood  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  He  waa 
affected  ;  hut  hia  misty  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  kueelittg  man. 

"  Coi  n  poae  you  i-sel  f,  Ph  i  !i  p/'  sa  id  my  m  o  th  er, 
gently  and  cahnly,  'M  sent  for  you  that  I 
might  aay  what  may  distresa  you  to  hear. 
I  grieve  for  it  j  hut  I  would  wiah  your  death- 
bed to  be  aa  tntnqnil  aa  mine.  I  hope — O  i 
I  do  truat — that  whut  I  have  d4>ne  and  am 
about  to  aay  will  not  be  deemed  wrong. 
Anna ^" 


'*  Wail  1 '' 

A  faint  blnah  pajised  over  my  mother't 
con  n  ten  a  II  ce^     Siie  hesitated. 

"  Let  me  api^nk,  my  dear  hidj,"  interposed 
Meredith.  **  A  word  or  two  will  t^utfioe. 
You  must  not  agitato  yourself.  Mr.  iJari£f^>a^ 
are  you  prepareii,  on  tlie  w«*rd  of  a  g-eutleman 
Boleninly  to  as-^ert  that  you  have  held  ud 
correapondence  whatever  with  Auuji  ^luco  ski 
'  left  your  wife*a  house  ?  *' 

"  I  am  prepared  to  aasert — and,  if  ne«et- 
aary,  to  swear,"  replied  Garaton,  noi  h»king 
npi  but  with  an  equal  voice  ^'*  that  L  hav«j 
not  exchanged  word,  by  letter  or  otherwiae, 
wuth  Anna  since  the  day  she  left  Ihii^  bouae." 

"  And,  alflo — "  began  Meredith. 

"  Enough,"  Raid  my  motlier.  **  Dear  PhiUjv 
I  believe  that  you  have  spoken  the  trntL 
For  your  aake^  and  for  that  of  tlie  poor  glrlj 
I  thank  Go<l  that  tliia  dctubt  ha^j  been  reuiyved 
from  my  mimi*  I  forgive  you,  aa  1  was  pre- 
pared to  tlirgi^^e  you,  after  Anna  coufeu^d  to 
me—" 

"  Confessed  to  you  I  "  Rlnioat  abri«fked  Qar- 
aton,  *'  and  ihe  confessed,  and  you  Lad  for- 
given !  Why— why  am  I  here  -^  kneeling 
here  ;  a  villain,  a  monater^  luilit  to  Uv»s.  Hear 
noWj  hear,  all  of  you  !  Arthur,  come  forward, 
and  hear — ** 

I  was  instantly  by  hia  tide.  Seizing  bim, 
I  hfted  him  to  his  feet  and  dragged  Mm 
to  the  door,  and  thence  urged  him,  with  lens 
violence,  to  hid  own  room* 

**  You  were  agitating  my  mother  beyond 
endunmce,"  I  said,  placing  him  In  a  oliair, 

"  What  I  "  He  looked  liewiltiered,  ''Arthur, 
yon  are  my  good  mg^l  How  cau  1  r^ 
com penae  yon  for  all  you  have  done,  and  iuf- 
fered  for  me  ^    Stay  with  me,  dear  fyUow  I " 

After  a  time,  Meredith  knocked  aL  the 
door  and  came  im  The  kimLIyeye  lighted 
upon  Garsitou, 

**  Unt  for  you,  Gars  ton,*'  he  said,  wnth  &- 
miliarity,  "  thia  had  uot  been.  You  hji-i^e  re- 
midiated  the  girl,  denied  all  knowledi^  of 
her  ;  but  she  is  still  a  source  of  vexatirm  &udl 
misery.  Your  mother  now  blaiiiert  h^raelf, 
Arthur,  for  liaviug  distni-jsed  her  so  suinma- 
rily,  or  for  not  having  seen  t^etter  to  her 
safety.  She  now  wishes  to  add  a  codicil  to 
her  will,  making  a  provision  for  her;  but 
that  I  tell  lier— '^ 

**U  unnecessary,"  said  Gait  ton,     **Tli«l 
were  my  duty,  if—  * 
"  If  what  ? " 

"She  should  ever  need  it  But  why — why 
should  the  dear  saint  be  troubled  in  her 
last  hours  by  thougbte  of  the  girl  \  1  have 
sinned,  and  am  fori^iveii.     Let  her  go/' 

*'  And  I  am  to  tell  this  to  your  wife,  sir  f  * 
observed  Meredith,  with  severe  displeusure, 

"  Let  her  go  !  let  her  go  T*  repeated  Uilt- 
aton  ;  then,  riaiog,  added  in  a  low  tone  to  me, 
^  And  bill  him  go.  I  do  not  like  him.  Re  it 
no  friend  of  mine." 

Meredith  must  have  overheard  these  worda* 
He  withdrew  immediately. 
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Frr>m  this  houT  until  my  motljer'a  death  ! 
Gniatoii  WTia  otiuatantly  by  lier  bi?daiJe.     I. 
too,  wa^  often  there  ;  and  sometiiuea  heard 
words  jmsa  between  them  that  a^iired  me 
their    niarried  life  migiit  have  heea  one  of 
tranquil   happiness.      During    this    anximis ; 
time,   I    believ^ej   he    had  little  r^jom  in  hi» 
mind  for  thou^^hta  of  hia  crirao.     He  Hved  J 
in  the  &if  pjist  and  in  the  present*     He  w;i8 
fornriiri^ii— It  was  enough. 

He    showed   so  little  emotion  when  Me- 
redith   first    Raw    htm    after    my    mother's 
death,  that  the  worthy  lawyer  was  dj.<^gn9ted. 
Garston  was  writJojr  when  he  entered   the  i 
room  ;  but  looked  np  at  liirn,  and  then  pur- I 
sued  his  occupation.    Mert^dith  drew  me  aside, 

**  Your  mother  haa  left  him  far  too  much/* 
said  he,  **  but  it  ia  not  my  fault.  I  did  my 
beat  to  hinder  it,  I  hope  he  will  be  satia- 
ficfL  And  so  he  talks  of  going  to  Ixsndon 
soon  after  the  funeral  f  Wo  shall  yet  hair  I 
of  that  giri."  Then,  addreAstng  him,  with  ; 
Bonie  impatience,  he  eitiil,  ^^ Mr.  Garston  !  my 
many  engn^ements  Imrdly  brook  iittendaiR^e 
on  yourleisnre.  A  few  Von  Is,  It  was  tlje 
express  wish  of  your  L'lte  wife  that  she  should 
be  buried  with  her  fii^t  husbiind." 

**  I  know  it,  sir,"  replied  Garaton  ;  "  that 
wish  was  expressed  to  me  ;  a  wi»h  of  many 
ypars.  And  why  ahouhi  she  not  lie  by  the 
side  of  that  houourabie  ijeutleraen  ?  ** 

"  I  thought  you  mlglit  object — "  began 
Meredith. 

Chuistdn  ro«e  with  spirit  and  dignity. 
"You  thought  nothing  of  the  kind,  Yonr 
meaning  may  be  gooti  ;  but  your  manners 
are  iuexeusable.  You  ar«  blunt ;  and,  like 
ether  blunt  in^itruments,  you  hack  and  you 
hew.  And  yt^u  nmngle,  and  so  liecome  more 
blimt.  One  word  :  I  know  the  eonteuta  of 
the  will  ;  so  we  nee<i  not  enttjr  on  th.'tt  busi- 
nes*.  li  ere  i*  my  s*>I  i  c  1 1  o  r*s  ad  drest,' '  h  audi  ug 
him  a  paper,    **0ood  morning  i  '* 

The  choleric  Welshman  reddened,  but. 
said  nothing,  and  retired.  He  never  forgot 
that  iijterview, 

**  Did  I  not  talk  of  going  to  lyondon  ? " 
aaid  Garston  to  me  one  evenings  Botne  day 8 
had  elapatjd  mnce  the  funeral  "That  walk 
of  ours  today  haa  set  my  spirits  in  motion, 
and  my  boiiy  shall  keep  pace  with  them,  I'm 
off  to-morrow.  Four  weeks  in  Lcuidon,  and 
thence  to  Italy." 

That  "  walk  of  oura  to-day/'  had  been 
taken  at  his  wish.  Over  the  gat*;,  along  the 
lane,  into  the  vale,  np  the  hill — thtt  very  travel 
of  that  fattil  night  I  We  slo<:pd  before  the 
decayed  summer- house.  Dead  leaves  thiukJy 
strewed  the  ground.  Nothing  waa  to  be  se«ii 
of  tUji^t  spot     We  stood  above  it,  howevt^r, 

*' A  fine  view,"  he  sfdd,  an«l  he  ahnddered. 

"  Yea,    la  it  not  v^ry  cold  ?** 

**  It  is.  A  deserted  place,  this.  How  came 
we  here?  Ko  one  would  think  of  volun- 
tarily bending  his  ate^5«  this  way.  It  mum 
\m  the  very  caprice  of  chance  that  would 
lead  a  man  here,** 


He  was  aatiafied  that  he  would  leave  all 
behind  secure.     We  walked  slowly  home, 

^*  Before  I  leave  you  tf>-ni.jjht,  Arthur,"  re- 
Bumed  Garston,  after  I  h^vd  brought  myself 
to  utter  a  few  words  deprecating  so  sudden  a 
departure,  **  I  wish  to  tell  you  somethings— a 
secret.  I  was  QOt  at  the  sale  on  the  day  I  left 
the  bo  use  for  that  supposed  purpose.  I 
dreaded  Anna,  She  had  often  threatened  to 
confess  to  your  mother — ^you  comprehend 
me  t^and  tshe  had  terrified  me,  Shti  kiw 
this,  and  had  me  at  advantage,  I  had 
reason  to  suppose  ahe  would  put  her  threat 
in  executicin  that  raorniug.  I  liugei-ed 
about  the  ifrouuds  irresolute ;  almost  dia* 
tracted*  To  my  auquiae  she  came  oat  of  the 
houae  and  entered  the  lane  ;  the  walk  we 
took  this  morning.  I  followed  and  overtook 
her  in  the  vnje,  Shtj  tlid  not  aay  where  she 
was  going;  but  reproached  me;  renewed  her 
threats  (Uttle  did  I  think  she  had  already 
confessed),  and  promise<)  secrecy  on  one 
cftinlition.  And  what  was  that,  do  you 
iiiiriL^^iiie  I  That  I  wouM  then  and  there 
solemnly  promise  to  marry  her,  to  make  her 
my  aecond  wife,  O  monBlrons  1  Think  wt?ll 
of  me  Arthur;  I  conjuro  you  stdl  to  think 
well  of  me.  A  violent  exchange  of  words 
took  place :  ehe  wiia  iusoleat,  vehement, 
and—" 

Garston  paused,  and  an  "Id  en  ly  tnmed 
frig:ht fully  jiale*  *^Come,  come,"  ^lid  he, 
with  a  smile  that  made  my  bloi>d  run  cold  to 
look  upon.  "  It  came  to  notliing.  She 
insolent,  vehement,  and — I  Udi  her.  What 
has  become  of  her — what  mutter  1  " 

Garston  rose  abruptly  when  he  had  aaid 
these  words,  and  quitttkl  the  room,  I  saw 
him  no  more  that  night. 

It  was  well,  I  believed  at  the  time,  that  he 
had  gone  no  further  with  hi^utory.  His  man- 
ner had  been  so  ab^n|fe  since  the  death  of 
my  mother,  quite  unlike  what  it  had  been 
the  month  preceding  that  event — that  I 
was  ever  fearing  self-deef  ruction.  I  w.is  in 
conatant  terror  about  him.  Yet^  whither 
he  wentj  or  what  became  ot  him,  what  mat^ 
ter  ?  as  he  had  said  of  jioor  Anna,  I  should 
be  released  from  my  charge ;  a  charge  which 
I  know  not  whether  1  must  not  call  aelf-im* 
posed,  1  wkhed  him  gone,  atid  f>rayed  from 
my  heart  that  I  might  never  see  him  more. 

CHAPTER    THE   FOURTH, 

After  Garston  left  West  wood  House,  I 
waa  confined  to  my  bed  by  a  low  fever  for 
several  weeks.  The  privilege  restored  to  me 
of  independent  thought,  having  such  material 
to  feed  upon  as  the  past  few  weeks  had  sup- 
plied, was  more  than  I  could  exercise, 
and  I  well  nigh  broke  down  under  iL 
Garston  removed  from  me,  no  longer  re* 
quiring  my  care  or  taxing  my  forl>eamnce, 
my  nnnd  was  at  leisure  to  go  over  minutely 
the  dreuflftd  circnmi^tance  to  whitsh  I  h«^l 
made  myself  a  party, 

I  removed,  as  soon  as  I  couM  bear  the  Citti^B^ 
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of  a  fifty  miles'  journey,  to  Mr,  Oat  way  *a 
hoiiu^  at  Exeter ;  where  all  that  the  most 
tender  anxiety  for  my  heKltli  and  peace  of 
mind  couJd  sugi^est  waa  put  into  operation  by 
his  danghter  CJara ;  wljom  in  her  ijifjancy 
and  girlhotjd  I  had  regarded  as  a  sister ;  but 
who  more  recently  I  had  hoped  would  one  day 
oonaent  to  become  my  wife*  Here  I  remained 
nearly  &  twelvemonth*  But,  in  proportion  aa 
my  bodily  health  improved,  my  mental 
malady  increaaed.  Mr.  Oatway  concluded 
that  my  mother's  death  waa  the  tsause  of  the 
depresiaion  that  weighed  me  down  ;  bat  when 
he  found  that  neitlier  time  nor  the  Influencea 
of  religion  availetJ  to  assnage  the  anj^nish  and 
bittemeas  of  my  apirit,  he  waa  aometimea 
betrayed  into  impatient  aurprise. 

At  Cambridge,  where  1  went,  I  was  ac- 
counted a  strangely  miserable  man.  Few 
sought  my  acquamtance,  and  fewer  stili  wer«s 
tempted  to  cultivate  it.  Neither  did  1  dia- 
tingiiiah  myself,  I  was  a  diligent  etudeut 
inaeedf  hut  not  of  liooka  that  hml  to  the 
acqulaition  of  university  honours.  1  gave  my 
Almii  Mater  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  mo. 

Shortly  after  my  departure  from  West- 
wood  Houae  for  Exeter,  I  liad  received  a 
letter  from  Garaton,  who  was  then  in  Italy, 
There  were  two  pieces  of  Intelligence  con- 
tained in  it  that  alfected  autl  a|,>]tated  me. 
He  informed  me  that  ho  hail  given  in- 
atnictions  to  his  solicitor  to  cause  the  pro- 
perty my  mother  had  left  him  to  be  turned 
into  money^  and  to  pay  it  over  to  me  ao  soon 
aa  I  came  of  age.  "  For/'  he  continued,  '*  I 
do  not  wieh  Mr,  Meredith  to  have  any  part  i 
in  this  affair.  He  insulted  me  once  or  twice 
very  cojirsely  duniig  your  mother's  last  ili- 
neaa,  and  I  do  not  value  the  man  highly 
enough  to  wish  to  reg^un  any  good  opinion 
he  may  once  have  entertained  of  me,  and 
which  I  never  justly  forfeited,"  He  tlien 
told  rne  tliat  he  had  ooni missioned  an  artist., 
just  risen  into  fame,  being  second  only  to 
Canova  among  Italiau  sculptors,  to  ysi^eute 
a  tablet  in  memory  of  my  mother^  which 
ho  desired  should  be  placed  in  the  church  of 
Eattenham,  "Thii  memorial  will  be  all 
that  a  fervid  poetical  genius^  chastened  by 
religion,  can  make  it,'*  lie  wrote* 

About  a  year  aft-er wards,  Meredith  and  I 
were  standing  before  this  tablet  in  the  hall 
of  West  wood  House,  It  hajl  jnat  arrived 
from  Ital}',  With  no  ample  space  for  the 
exercise  of  taste  or  the  exhibition  of  genius, 
the  sculptor  had  displayed  both  wiih  un* 
comnmu  skill  and  effect.  We  admired  the 
composition  :  Meredith  as  truly  aa  I  ^although 
gnidgingly  ;  and  he  was  greatly  n leased,  and 
a  Httle  surprised,  when  I  observed  that  it  was 
not  my  intentton  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
church, 

"  I  thought  yon  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
man,"  he  remarked;  **you  were  «o  con- 
stantly with  him,*' 

''And  I  have  found  my  account  m  It,*' 
saidL 


'^  How  so  ?*^ 

I  eould  not  resist  telling  him  of  QiuvIoq'i 
gift,  wiiich  he  moat  undoubtedly  conaidered  is 
an  act  of  noble  generosity.  The  lawyer  wai 
lost  in  thought  for  several  minutea. 

'*Tbat  Garfiton  loved  your  mother  most 
deeply  and  sincerely  (there  was  a  dash  ^ 
adoration  in  hie  love,  by  the  bye,  most  uu- 
uaual)  I  lirmly  believe.  I  took  care  to  assare 
myself  of  that.  But^  In  shorty  tlie  man  k 
crazy ;  he  looked  and  acted  like  a  man  wheel 
wits  are  leaving  him«  I'hls  is  some  im)>tit»e. 
He  will  think  twice  about  it,  and  the  two 
thoughli*  will  twine  into  one  hnmbug*  I 
aball  be  curious  to  see  your  banker'a  bfiok  a 
year-arid -a-half  hence," 

Two  years  and  a  half  passed  away,  and 
had  ;Mereditb  ins|>ected  Uiat  book,  he  would 
have  fleen  no  aucti  sum  as  he  sought  for 
entered  to  my  credit. 

I  wjis  not  greatly  surpriaeil  at   ibia.     If 
Gar»ton*ii  gift  hud  not  been  duly  appreciated 
by  me  at  the   time,  the   wiihholditig  of  it 
when   I    wa3  oldi^rj   and   came  to    feet  tha 
jjotency  of  those  artificial  needs  which  man 
create  for  themselves,  wa*  no  caud^i  or  aait»n* 
iahment  to  uie.    I  h.-id  heard,  during  my  latt 
visit  to  London,  that  lie  pbvyed  deeply  \  aod 
that,    ever    since    my    motbei*a    deuth,    be 
had  been  poraoing  a  reckless  and  extrava^ 
gant  courise  ;     that  his  elder    brother  was 
dead,  and  that  he  expected,  from  luoutJi  to 
moiitb,  to  succeed  to   his  uncle's*   pGtU^, 
My  informant— <>oe  of  his  earliest  and  moiSt 
ill  lira  ate  friemls — deplored  the  vices  to  which 
he  had  abandoned  idmisself^  eaying   that  hh 
enrly  life  gave  promln**  of  worthier  things, 
which  after  years  had  ful rilled. 

"Ytmr  mother,'*  he  added,  "was  exactlv 
suited  to  him  ;  and  I  believe  she  never  ka^ 
oce:iaion  to  pull  tbe  check-string,  which,  in  her 
cafse,  would  have  been  a  silken  I'Ut?.  A  love 
of  disaipation  is  no  jwirt  of  hi^  natural  cha- 
raeter.  Wo  all  have  great  hopes  frora  & 
second  maniage,  which,  between  ourdelv«a, 
he  meditates.  We  think  it  may  rtsciaiffl 
him»     He  thinks  it  may.'" 

Two  ycara  afterwurds,  I  waa  again  in 
London  for  tbe  seasooj  on  my  return  iroiu  my 
wedding  tour.  Clam  Oatway  bf44i  becoma 
my  wife.  One  evening  1  wad  at  Drury  Lane 
Theati^,  The  play  was  over  ;  the  apph&u^e 
had  ceased,  and  ilia  audience  were  su bj^idin^ 
into  th^ir  seats,  wlien  1  wrus  tapped  on  the 
shoulder.     Turning  round,  I  bebeld  Garslon^ 

*' Arthur,  a  word  or  two  with  you,'  &aid 
he/'  if  the  Uttle  man*^  Sfjell  be  not  >  et  upon 
you."  (The  elder  Kenn  had  been  playing 
Overreach,)     *'  Are  yovi  aloue  I  '* 

I  exphiined  that  my  wife  was  dining  with 
an  old  friend  oi  my  mother,  and  tbat  I  waa 
goiug  to  join  her ;  eougratulating  him  on  his 
accession  to  a  title.  He  wfis  now  Iiord 
Wabord, 

"it  came  too  late,"  he  said,  **and  therefore 
had  no  chai-m  lor  me*  What  it  brotij^^ht 
with  it  wa^  howeverj  welcome;   not    the 
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kjist  so,  becAUse  I  can  now  aoon  redeem  a 
pn>riiT»e  I  made  yoiL  Not  a  word  ;  tJmt 
luiist  he.  The  tablet — Htm  it  jet  been  placed 
iu  the  ehurcb  V* 

"It  ba^not;' 

He  looked  displeased — the  first  time  he 
had  ever  eo  looked  to  me. 

**  Ma  J  I  ask  the  reason  ? " 

"  The  reaaoQ  I  eouid  offer  would  not  satisfy 
you." 

'<  Of  eourae,  a  bovish  oue*  We  will  Ulk 
definitely  about  it  wlben  I  eee  you  in  Devon- 
shU-e," 

"  You  are  going  there,  then  1 " 

"And  uninvited  by  you?  Yes,  in  the 
autumn.  You  have  not  yet  seen  Mrs,  Hegel- 
dine,  Mid  her  niece,  Mi  as  MaUBell  ?  '* 

"  I  have  not;' 

**Trut.  Mra,  Heaeldixie  baa  bought  the 
hall  in  ihe  vulc.  You  will  be  nenr  neigh- 
bours. She  may  amiise  you.  She  has  picked 
up  ft  great  deal  in  the  world  ;  and,  prizing  it, 
always  carries  it  about  with  her.  Some  may 
doubt  whether  it  is  worth  the  carriage,'* 

**  And  her  niece  1 "  1  aaked,  my  curiosity  a 
little  excited, 

"  Is  one  to  increase  that  doubt.  When 
you  get  back  to  Weatwood  Iluuse,  look  at  the 
portrait  of  your  mothei^ — the  early  one,  by 
Jacksou,  Alice  Manseira  Ukenefis  to  it  ia, 
believe  me,  remarkable.** 

After  some  further  tiklk,  he  left  me. 

There  waa  something  in  Garatoiru  general 
lieariog,  and  in  tht*  t^ne  of  his  voice,  that 
grated  upon  me.  He  was  not  happy;  but 
ho  did  not  dcgpair  of  bappiness.  On  the  con* 
tniry,  he  was  devising  means  to  attain  it. 
Time  had  wrought  in  him  a  conviction  that 
hh  sin  would  never  stand  revealed  to  the  eyes 
of  men.  He  knew  not  that  there  was  already 
one  who,  at  a  word,  could  give  him  up  to 
Infamy  an<i  death.  I  never  before  was  so 
appalled  at  contemplat  itJg  the  power  that  had 
h'^n  placed  in  my  hands,  To  make  use  of 
it  while  my  mother  Jived  was  out  of  the 
qaeatiout  Since  her  death,  it  w*onld  have 
appeared  vinJictive*  It  would  have  displayed 
an  Oistentatioti  of  a  love  of  abstract  justice 
that  would  have  brought  the  contenu^tt,  even 
of  good  men,  upon  me.  But  now  1  Here  was 
an  amiable  and  gentle  girl — a  counterpart 
of  my  mother  in  her  youth  ;  who  by  that 
resemblance  of  person  and,  it  might  be,  of 
mind  and  manner^  had  ©n^ged  Ctarston^a 
sympathies,  and  perhajss  inspired  bis  love  ?  I 
tumoit  wonder  that  thii  circumstance  had 
not  softened  my  heart  towards  him  ;  but  he 
bad  shaqiened  recollections  that  often  i^iaited 
me  in  sleep^  and  sometimes  haunted  me  by 
day*  1  became  greatly  interested  about  Miss 
Manaelh    He  must  not  marry  hen 

In  due  time  my  wife  and  I  were  settled  at 
West  wood  House.  Mrs.  Heselditje  had 
entered  upon  possession  of  the  Half,  and  was 
resolved  t&  celebrate  that  event  by  gaieties 
to  which  all  the  neighbouring  gentry  were 
invited,    I  found  that  Lord  Walford*s  com- 


pendious description  of  her  was  accurate. 
She  was  a  shive  to  the  usages  of  what  her 
class  call  ^'  the  world,"  and  a  servile  retader  of 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  by  which  those 
usajrea  are  raatntaineil. 

Mrs.  HeBeklino  took  a  liking  to  my  wife 
and  me.  We  were  young,  recently  married  ; 
and  With  ductile  mindii,  as  she  believed,  that 
might  ensily  be  made  to  receive  impressions 
which  would  fit  us  for  •*  society.  I  en- 
couraged thi^  friendly  feeling  to  the  extent 
of  assuring  her  that  her  labour  of  love  was 
not  likely  to  be  thrown  away.  I  was  the 
more  readily  Induced  to  this,  from  perceiving 
that  my  wife  and  Hiss  Mansell  had  become 
greatly  attaches!  to  each  other.  Nor  waa 
it  long  before  T  ptit  in  my  claim  to  a  share 
of  the  girFa  good  ojiinion.  Her  likeness  to 
my  mother  was  remarkable  ■  but  the  softness 
of  her  manners  ;  her  gentleness  and  pensive- 
ness,  touched  my  feelings,  and  made  me  the 
more  strongly  opposed  to  the  contemplated 
marriage. 

This  event  was  soon  to  take  place.  Miss 
Mansell  had  Imparted  the  expectation  to  mj 
wife. 

"  That  mj  niece  has  been  thought  worthy 
to  replace  your  estimable  mother,"  said  Mrs. 
Heseldine  to  me,  **  is  an  honour  she  may  well 
be  proud  ofj  although,  perhaps,  she  de- 
serves it." 

I  forbore  offering  such  felicitations  as  I 
could  perceive  Mrs,  Heseldine  expected,  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  any  attempt 
to  break  off  the  match  by  hints  andinuendoes 
would  be  a  ridiculous  waste  of  time ;  yet  I 
persisted  in  tbenx  They  came  with  a  bad 
grace  from  me,  because  of  my  former  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  them.  Mrs, 
Heseldine  listened  to  me  with  impatience, 
perhaps  with  contempt, 

''  Has  Lord  Walford  ever  injured  you  1  '* 
she  asked,  the  last  time  we  ever  spoke  of  him. 

I  was  silent. 

**  Your  looks  say  that  he  has.  If  ao^  he 
has  injured  himself  more  than  you  ;  for  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  willingly  injure  any- 
body. You  are  seeking  to  injure  him,  but 
you  harm  yourself  the  mosL  I  really  have 
no  patience  with  you/* 

J  wjia  about  to  say  sometliiug.  She  inter- 
rupted ine. 

**  For  shame  I  *'  she  resumed.  *^  Lord  Wal- 
ford baa  always  snoken  of  you  with  the 
utmost  resjHict  and  atfeetioD.  I  can  only 
wonder  at  it." 

Wlien  we  have  done  for  the  best,  and  in 
vain,  we  may  sometimes  feel  ashamed  of  our 
interference  for  a  good  end,  1  felt  so  in  this 
instance,  but  feigned  to  be  deeply  offended 
with  Mrs.  Heseldine  ;  and,  much  to  my  wife'a 
concern,  forbade  further  visits  to  the  Hall. 
The  marriage  must  take  its  course,  I  had 
only  to  pray  that  it  might  be  well  with  the 
poor  girl.  My  wife  began  to  fear  that  there 
waa  something  between  Lord  Walford  and 
me  that  1  durst  not  divulge.    Meanwhile.^  thfl 
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preparatioiiB  for  the  approacliing  marriage 
went  on. 

Ud  th«  evening  preceding  the  mj^n-iage, 
I  Mas  eentetl  a!one  m  the  drawijir;- 
room,  my  wife  having  retired  curly  to  rest. 
Lord  Walfonl  was  announced.  He  waa 
diseompoaed,  but  eat  down  and  regarded 
me  in  silence  for  aoino  minutes. 

"Arthur/'  he  aakl  at  len;^tli,  "I  Httle 
thought  that  1  i^hould  ev*?r  have  ejinae  to 
ntti?r  words  of  reproadi  to  the  don  of  HaiTiet 
Wcfltwocid.  I  must  remember  that  It  is  her 
ion  to  whom  I  ftpeuk.  You  have  aonght  to 
wrong  me.  A  wrotig  from  you  was  the  last 
thing  I  hftd  eipettted,  next  to  your  manner  of 
mflktlng  It/' 

*  Yon  Irave  heard^  then  t "  I  iH^gnn. 

*'I  have  heard  all  this  evening.  I  hnd 
hoped  that  Alice  and  I  would  tee  yoa  and 
your  wife  at  ouf  maMage.  Your  conduct 
haa  been  rmean  and  dUhonourable,  Wiiat 
have  1  done,  that  you  should  treat  me 
thus?" 

"  What  have  you  done  ? "  I  replied, 
greatly  excited.  **  Garston,  j-on  aalc  me  this  ?" 
1  heaitaled,  "  I  would  have  prevented  your 
niarriiige  by  every  means  in  my  jjower* 
For  worlds  I  wonUl  uot  seo  you  the  husband 
of  tlmt  pure  and  innoeent  cjx*ature," 

"  One  as  pure  and  innocent  was  ouee  my 
wife.*^ 

**  She  was ;  but  she  la  gone.  For^t  her.  Do 
yon  think  that  any  memorial  of  her  should 
exist,  mtaed  by  your  hand  % " 

He  fiftared  at  me.  fify  vehemence  was 
strnnge  to  him.  He  shook  hia  head,  and 
waved  his  hand»  , 

I  went  on. 

"Ihe  girl — Anna,  left  our  house  one  day. 
You  came  home  lute  tlmt  night  ngitatetl 
We  parted  at  your  chamber  door*  You  slept 
not  that  night.  There  was  one  likewise  who 
did  not  sleep.  You  left  your  room.  You  left 
Uie  house.  He  followed.  A  long  the  lane — 
into  the  vale — the  digging  of  tht*  gravest  he 
body  of  Anna^the  interment — ^all  \  He  flaw 
it  all !     1  saw  it  all  I  " 

True  it  i^  that  there  was  horror  on  Carston's 
Dice  when  these  word  a  were  shaken  from  me. 
But  thia  was  almost  at  once  displaced  by 
aatoniehment, —  simple  astonlshmentj  —  and 
th  e  n  grat  i  tu  de.  He  sank  u  pon  h  is  knees,  and 
clfisped  hia  hands  towards  heaven. 

"  I  thank  Thee  J  1  thank  Tiiee  t "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  have  sinned  !  Thou  hast  made 
my  penitence  chastise  me.  Thy  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever,    I  am  saved  !  " 

His  head  waa  bowed  down  to  the  floor* 
Ha  wept  and  sobbed  unrestrainedly. 

I  stootl  aloofj  unable  to  speak.  1  was  not 
prepared  for  thifi.  It  was  more  frig!itful  to 
me  thjiu  what  I  had  anticipated.  He  arose 
at  length,  and  came  to  ward  a  me. 

*  And  you  knew  this.  Yet  you  trusted  me, 
ymi  nursed  me,  like  a  brother  or  a  son.  You 
took  my  hand  ;  yon  spoke  kindly  to  me  \  you 
consoled  me.      You  saved  me  from  myself. 


Burely  you  see  the  hand  of  God  in  thia  t  Bt 
wouhi  not  sutfi^r  me  to  periah.  You  were 
hia  chosen  instrument  to  preserve  me.  Da 
not  speak.  I^t  me  go  on.  You  saw  it  ilL 
But  the  all  that  goes  on  here — in  th»«  bosom; 
ever  being  restored  ;  ever  beginumg  anev^ 
You  know  not  the  provocation  ;  the  violenet 
— that  was  nothing — the  taunts*  which  dil 
not  spare  even  your  mother.  I  knew  nol 
what  I  did  ;  I  who  nevtr  before  lifted  nay 
hand  to  a  human  l)eing,  struck  her  ou  tti 
temple,  and  she  fell  dead.  When  I  fle^l  awiy 
on  that  night  from  her  face  that,  in  tba 
glimmering  moonlight,  seemed  to  movo  l" 

He  sank  into  a  chnii-  breath  less^  aad 
covered  hi*  face  with  his  hands,  1  t^iitre^tdd 
Inm  to  be  composed. 

'*  O  J  that  1  had  tt^ld  all  sooner^  wlaatever 
had  bi'fidlen  \  I  ht^itatedj  and  the  ooea^jqn 
was  lost." 

Wluil — if  anything — was  now  to  be  done! 
Garfiton  guessed  the  tenor  of  my  thougbH 
for  he  exclaimed,  snddenly ; — 

"Arthur,  you  WQuhl  not — no,  you  c<»ulJ 
not,  take  from  me  my  sole  charjce  of  happitisw 
in  this  world,  and  of  salvatiuu  in  the  nexU 
I  love  Alice  'MnnfleU  because  she  is  likeyonr 
mother,  and  will  sust^un  me  in  the  el«9 
desolate  futoJ-e.  Your  dear  mother  8j>(»abl 
in  her,  and  through  her.'* 

i'ould  I  resist  this,  and  more,  mneb  moit 
of  atili  more  eameat  plea^Hng  ?  I  could  aoi 
He  did  not  e^act  it ;  but  I  swore  thatiwflfcr 
ahonld  the  secret  between  us  pass  my  Vif* 
And  I  bail©  him  IwgoTie  in  peace, 

I  did  not  know  whetlier  1  had  aefced  rightly 
or  wix>nyly.  That  wa^  soon  shown  W  me. 
It  ift  ^o  :  Hift  ways  are  not  our  wiiys  1 

The  innrt  i:ige  ccrenif^iiy  w.hh  over.  I  walked 
to  Ti'trtcuham,  to  call  ui^on  Mereditli  wha — 
unintdted,  aa  I  knew,  to  take  pai*t  in  tht 
festivities  at  the  hall — would  mt.«t  likdy  be 
fnun*]  at  home.  But  he  was  ont^ — he  htd 
l>eeu  pumumned,  the  clerk  told  me,  on  nrgen* 
business, 

Tlieic  was  something  in  the  man'i  loot 
that  excited  my  curiosity. 

"  I  was  bidden  to  tell  nol>ody — nobody  fiif 
the  pi-ei^nt,  Jlr,  West  wood,"  he  saidj  readiflg 
ray  thonglits, 

I  turned  away,  and  began  to  retrace  my 
steps.  I  liad  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridg^ 
when 

A  scene  had  been  euactiiig  at  tbe  Hall, 
whiM  I  was  resting  iu  Meredirh*a  office,  »nd 
talking  to  his  clerk,  Meretlith  appeared 
amowg.^t  the  gay  assemblage,  wishing  to  see 
LfOrd  Walford  on  ptirticular  business,  Hii 
loi>Iship  stepped  forward. 

^^  You  are  welcome,  Meredith.  On  a  day 
like  ihisj  I  at  least  sliould  forget.  Let  us 
shako  hands.  But  vou  look  grave.  W' hat  is 
it?    Is  Arthur  ill  f* 

TTe  led  the  way  to  a  private  room,  Meredith 
following  with  alow  steps  and  a  heavy 
heart. 

«j^ow— whatisitf 
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*^  It  is  mmt  paiDfuL  ray  \onh  I  come  heie 
ss  a  ma^jBtrutc,  and  1  conie  nttendeLi** 

*^  What  do  von  mean  1  Some  Lou  dan  tUicvta 
amoug  us  T  '  Tliey  come  far  to  little  pur- 
pose, when  BO  vigilant  a  justice  as  Mf*  M^re- 
ditli  liHS  liw  eyes  upon  tbem," 

"  Kot  BO,  I  b&ve  to  ape  Ilk  of  a  crime  not 
discovered  by  roe.  A  tempo mry  orchestrii 
was  being  erected  in  Mrs,  HestltriueV  gronnda 
for  the  marriage  festivities,'* 

**  I  waa  not  aware  of  it,    W^ll  1 " 

**  To  complete  it,  thero  was  a  necessity  of 
taking  dowu  a  ruinous  summer-lioase/* 

Walfoid  started,  and  tunned  death-like, 

"A  Bnmroer-bouse  on  tJie  hilL  While 
making  tbe  foundntion  of  the  new  bnlldingj 
the  body  of  a  you  tig  woman  was  disco  vered,i 

"Wiieu?" 

*I>a3t  night'* 

"  "What  is  this  to  me  ? "  exclaimed  Walford, 
retreating  aeveral  paces,  Hiul  Ij©  ri^heareed 
this  fc&UQ  tnaiiy  times  before,  that  coming 
upon  him  now  so  auddenly  it  did  not  kill 
liim  t 

**An  antique  brooch  —  yonr  property  — 
was  found  clenched  in  the  woman  «  hand." 

"  Vou  had  no  clue  to  thia/*  Wallord  cried  ; 
"  Arthnr  We^twood  baa  told  all,  and  betrayed 
tne.    My  blood  is  upon  Lis  head  !  *' 

He  ran  out  of  the  room,  ruabed  through 
the  assembled  gitests,  sprang  upon  one  of  the 
many  horses  at  the  hall-door,  and  was  gone. 

I  had  reached^  &b  I  have  said,  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  when  I  saw  a  horseman  at  full 
ftpetsd  makiu^  towards  me.  As  he  appix>ached 
and  cangbt  sight  of  me,  he  checked  the  horse 
Buddejily^  and  with  great  violence;  fljng  the 
reins  froju  him ;  raist!d  bimtielf  in  the  stir- 
rups, and  cried  in  two  wild  shrieki : 

"Perjured  1  perjured  !  " 

The  horse  sprang  forward  on  to  the  foot- 
way of  the  bridge,  and  was  oVf  r  in  a  monu^nt 
I  looked  over  the  side,  Wulford  bad  sunk. 
He  bail  struck  bis  head  against  one  of  the 
butlreisea. 

His  body  was  found  two  days  afterwards. 
It  wai  w:iahed  on  shore  at  Norland* 

MADAME  FRESCKONU 

Th  the  foggy,  grej  dawn  of  a  January  morn- 
ing, some  dozen  yeara  ago,  I,  then  a  mite  of  a 
girl  aged  Miirteen,  was  left  on  the  deck  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  steamer,  lying  below  London 
Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  to 
school  on  the  other  side  of  the  ebanneL  It 
wai  bitter  cold,  and  my  Cousin  Jack,  who 
had  come  with  me  in  a  cab  from  Islington, 
had  given  m^  a  bashful  kias  and  gone  home 
again  ;  assuring  me  that  I  should  be  quite 
safe  and  that  nobody  would  touch  me  ;  but 
tbut  aa  it  did  not  appear  clt^ar  when  we  should 
get  olf,  it  was  not  of  any  use  for  him  to  wait 
to  see  lue  a  tart.  I  was  not  »orry  when  he 
disappOTired  in  the  fog,  for  Cousin  ifack  always 
lau^dicd  at  mgj  and  made  me  feel  shy  ;  bJe- 
canse  though  he  was  a   great^  lumbering. 


awkward  fellow,  he  was  clever  and  made  fun 
of  everybtid y—«ven  of  Uncle  Sampson  and 
Aunt  MaKba,  wlio  were  good  people. 

When  lie  was  quite  gone,  I  deposited  my- 
self on  H  bench  with  rny  feet  a  good  qua  Her  of 
a  yard  from  the  deck,  and  sat  holding  my  little 
eloak  very  tight,  while  my  little  nost;  gi^w 
ominonaly  red  with  stoically  repressed  t«?ara. 
Beyond  the  vessel  it  was  inipossibiti  to  at?e  five 
yards  in  any  direction,  so  that  I  was  free  to 
fancy  all  sorts  of  dangers  assailing  me  on  my 
ptrch,  Tbe  Hiijt  came  in  the  slinpc  ot  a  man  with 
a  mop  and  pail  to  wa^h  tbe  deck,  who  invited 
me  to  go  below,  which  I  declined  doing  on  lb« 
pl<?a  til  at  I  pref^fiTcd  to  remain  where  I  was ; 
tills  assertion  of  my  new-born  indepemlence 
bellied  me  to  swallow  down  my  rising  tears, 
and  to  look  my  position  in  the  face.  The 
position,  aforesaid,  was,  for  tbe  prea^nt^  a 
damp  one,  but  I  endured  it  with  eqiianimity, 
and,  having  tucked  my  feet  further  out  of  tlje 
way,  1  a  peculated  on  the  probability  of  seeing 
home  ag:iin  ;  so  dense  a  wall  of  mist  was 
built  up  between  me  and  the  shore.  It 
seemed  almost  a  life^time  ago  slucft  1  bad 
clioked  over  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  Aunt 
Marthii,  in  her  night  cap,  had  patted  me  on 
tlje  back,  in  the  Jittle  parlour,  at  Islington, 
to  help  it  down.  My  philosophy  could  not 
have  been  stewiy  much  lon^jer  under  these 
soiTowful  reminiacences,  wTien  fortimately 
there  eiime  diversion  for  my  thoughts  in  the 
Shape  of  a  lar-*e  Newfoundland  dog.  A  noble 
fellow  be  was ;— tall,  and  with  a  feathery, 
black  talij  and  curls  all  over  him,  and  bt-auti- 
ful,  beseeching,  brown  eyea,  full  of  intel- 
ligi;:ncQ  and  generosity.  He  iiriit  paid  hia 
reipectsto  the  man  with  the  mop,  and  then 
troited  up  to  me  in  a  friendly  and  cordial 
manner  which  oj>eoed  my  lieart  to  him  at 
once,  I  ai^ked  him  what  his  name  was  ;  an 
inquiry  which  ha  i>erc«)ved  as  an  overture 
towards  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
which  he  answered  by  snif^ng  at  my  little 
basket,  wherein  lay  a  parcel  of  delicate  sand- 
wiches, intended  to  sustain  me  during  thg 
voyage.  He  rose  majeatically,  planted  one 
paw  on  my  lap  and  llourisbed  his  majestic 
tail,  which  I  thought  bo  nice  of  him  that  I  in- 
stantly opened  my  store,  intending  to  regale 
him  with  one  uf  those  dainty  parallelograms 
of  bread  and  bam,  as  a  reward  fc>r  hia  pretty 
behaviour. 

I  anpijoae  his  appetite  must  have  been  keen 
Ihat  morning,  for  i  am  sure  be  was  an  bonest 
dog  ;  but  aomtbow,  in  his  haste  to  thank  me, 
he  knocked  the  parcel  out  of  my  band  upon 
the  wet  deck,  and  while  I  saidj  pathetically, 
'*  O  I  naughty  dog  !  how  could  you  do  so  ? " 
ho  quietly  munched  up  every  sandwich,  and 
then  deliberately  asked  for  more,  I  showed 
bim  the  empty  paper  and  shook  my  bead,  and 
suffered  Idm  to  put  his  nose  into  the  basket^ 
whence  he  withdrew  it  with  a  plaintive  vxprea- 
sion  of  disappointment  and  i^gret,  in  which 
it  wm  imposaiblc  not  to  aympatiiise.  Ho  then 
sat  down  beside  me  ajidl\a\fc\sfci|'w\iA'e.\^^v« 
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ntQucbi&g  picture  of  the  extremttiesto  wbtch 
I  njiglit  poasiblv  be  reduced  bj  hia  conduct ; 
*'  I  may  even  have  to  eat  njy  boot©/*  1  waa 
aajiiigj  wlieii  a  loud  laugh  closo  belund  lue, 
wliicli  the  wren  at  the  lop  of  St  PauVa  might 
h;ive  Ueaixl,  ciitiBed  me  u early  to  tumble  ofi" 
my  ]3erch.  It  was  the  eu plain,  iuto  whose 
cai'e  Oouftiii  Jack  had  consigued  me  ;  a  great 
rubicund  man,  aud  the  master  of  the  thJe£ 
The  p!iper,  roll<*d  u|>  into  &  bitou,  with  whjeh 
I  wus  uiiUily  ciurorciug  mj  arguioeiit  ou  the 
dog'a  mind  J  told  the  story  of  my  loss. 

"Never  inind,  little  one,  you  shall  bare 
jour  breakfaat  with  me  ;  ^*  be  £aid  kiodty. 

Other  paasengers  began  to  arrive  with  lug- 
cage,  cbaki*,  craad  voices,  and  eonfnsion,  and 
thijie  waa  ao  much  to  watch,  that  was  novel  and 
antufiing,  that  I  forgot  bow  dreary  I  ought  to 
fe«l.  Amongst  othera  came  twogirio,  who  made 
it  known  to  me  that  they  were  returning  to  the 
same  school  iia  my  self,  having  been  sptnJijig 
their  Cliristmiis  at  home,  in  Norfolk,  They 
were  aunk  in  the  deptht  of  grief ;  which  con* 
tinned  for  aome  time,  harrowing  my  young 
mind  with  doleful  predictions  of  what  we 
should  all  have  to  go  through  when  we 
arrived  at  Madame  Fresehon'a,  We  ex- 
changed a  few  confidenceaaud  wi^re  mutually 
pleased,  when  the  veaael  at  last  began  to 
move  ;  upon  which  my  future  compauioua 
haatily  disappeared  into  the  ctibin* 

It  waaaduleful  voyage  ;  fog  above  and  fog 
below,  and  fog  nil  round ;  nothing?  to  be  set: n 
anywhere  but  coM,  grey^,  ateamy  fog !  More 
than  once  the  captain  exhorted  me  to  go 
below  \  but^  finding  me  obstinate  aud  im- 
movable,  he  at  last  let  me  alone  j  but  the 
fltewiuxiesa— of  whose  ameuity  of  diaitositiou 
the  less  aaid  the  better — foi'cibly  took  me  oif  by 
one  arm,  aud  niade  me  feel  niyseif  a  prisoner 
of  thti  state-cabin.  Having  got  me  there,  she 
made  me  drink  coffee  and  eat  biscuits  ;  but 
was  iu vincible  on  the  aubjeH  of  oraugea,  for 
which  I  petitioned.  The  Misses  Jones,  mj 
schoulfellowB  that  wei^e  to  be,  had  hidden 
themselves  in  bertha  at  the  top,  where  they 
lay  groaning  miserably  \  and  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  cabin p  besides  myself^  were  a  tall, 
atrong  woman,  who  had  not  yet  loosened  hold 
of  her  umbrella,  and  a  little  boy  of  about 
eight  years  old^  whoae  vivacity  slie  aeemed 
bent  on  cruablng  in  the  bud.  I  know  not 
how  the  rest  of  the  voyage  was  got  over, 
but  1  remember  feeling  myself  once  more  on 
land  on  very  unsteiuly  Timba,  and  in  a  misan- 
thropic fi'ame  of  minih  An  old  geatleman 
ajid  a  younger  one  took  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  Miss  Jones,  her  siaier,  and  myself,  and 
handed  ns  over  to  the  C/ustom  House  nntho- 
ritifs,  in  such  a  state  of  mentid  and  physicid 
prostration  that  my  tongue  lifted  up  no  re- 
monatmnce  when  niy  basket  was  opened  by 
an  indivJLdnal  with  moustachios,  and  myaelf 
undressed  by  a  litUe  woman  lu  black,  with 
^fi^y  hands.  The  world  was  a  cheat  and 
happiness  a  fmuil,  and  I  had  found  it  out. 
0|  tiiat  I  had  been  bom  a  boy  \ 


We  ispere  next  transferred  to  an 
where  we  were  shut  up  for  two  hours  la  % 
room  with  dark  blue  walls  and  a  picture  rf 
Nnpokon  »cal Lng  the  Alps,  'Diose  ti« 
hours  were  very  long^  but  they  came  to  ifi 
end  at  last.  I'he  old  gentleman^  whrj  wig 
Madame  Freach ou*a  father,  and  t!ie  yoini| 
one,  who  was  ilonsleur  Emile,  ber  brotlwf^ 
reappeared  in  a  yellow  voiture,  not  nnlikfii 
tilted  cart.  Into  this  vehicle  we  irepi 
bestowed ;  the  Joneses  sitting  in  the  ae^i 
behind  and  I  in  front,  where  I  could  look  mL 
We  started  at  a  foot*s  pace,  leaving  tb 
two  gentlemen  to  follow  with  the  ba^^^t, 
I  auppoae.  The  driver  was  very  silent  until 
we  got  out  of  Calais,  hut  then  he  be^aa  to 
whistle,  and  occaslomdly  broke  into  aatavt 
each  veme  ot  which  ended  with  "  La  Kberti 
ou  1&  mort  I  '^  Aa  night  was  fallijisr,  and  t 
thick  fog  still  reigned,  my  vision  of  thia  new 
country  was  limited.  I  only  made  out  that 
the  road  we  travelled  ran  by  the  side  of  tbi 
canal,  and  that,  on  tlie  other  alde^  it  HM 
bordered  by  stunted  willows. 

We  had  been  creeping  on  for  npwardt 
an  hour  aud   a  half   at   the   very   alowa4J 
of  snairs  gallops ;    when,  at   &  bend  iu  lA 
road,  I  perceived  that   we   were   apj)noieb«| 
ing    a    town.    The  willows  gave   puce  tff 
cottage*  from  the  low,  nncvu'taiiied  winJovi 
of    which    fire  light    streamed    aer^st    tM 
road.  The  eMer  Miss  Jones  immediatcljgtri 
signs  of  beeoming  hysterical ;  and,  when  wt 
entered  a  narrow  street  dimly  illuniliiiUd 
by   little    oil-lamps,   her  aobs,  mingled  wlili 
vituperative  expressions  against  the  plaee^the 
people  and  tlunga  in  genera!,  became  rfsllf 
quite  alarming*    I  endeavour etl  to  ixisiaaais 
a  bit  of  comlort   by  saying,  •*  Never  mind  j* 
and  then  askbg  the  younger  sister  whaife  Wil 
the  matter  ?    **  O,  she  is  aLwa>'s  so  \  «lie  m^ 
help  it  ;  "  was  the  reply.  When  I  was  8p«eq 
I  a  ting  on  the  unhappy  state  of  a  girt  walliiii 
incessantly — like  an  Irish  widow  at  a  wakf^ 
the  voiture  entered  the  market-place^  wbtn 
chartering  was  goiug  on  in  a  noisy  and  ear 
fueling  way.      Thence  we  passed  into  anotlwf 
narrow   atreet,   turned   a  sharp   angle,  iImI 
stopped  before  some  great  wooden  gates  hI 
in  a  high    wall     ITie  driver  descended  «i 
opened  thoae  ominous  portals  ;  my  be^ixt  beti 
like  a  hammer;  Miss  Jones  moderated  \m 
lament,  :md  the  voiture  pAssed  in^  a  lat^ 
court-yai'd   wliere    the  ghostly  shadows  oT 
some    great    treea   were    dimly  discemible 
waving  against  a  back-ground  of  masonry. 

"Here  is  the  old  den,  Minuie  \  be  quie^ 
do  I  "  aaid  the  younger  Alias  Jones,  in  an  eio* 
phatic  whisper. 

The  house -door  was  opened ;  and^  daxed  by 
the  sudden  burst  of  light  from  within,  for  a 
minute  or  two  I  could  see  nothing  but  « 
crowd  of  girls  clustered  like  bee^  on  the  at  air- 
case,  1  wiLs  lified  from  tlie  voiture  and  set 
ou  my  feet  in  the  ball  by  a  stout  female  ser- 
vant ;  for,  though  lively,  I  was  stiff  with  eol4 
The  Joneses  followed,  Mi'i  we  were  ushered 


] 


ll  brick-floored  parlour  bj  a  pbni-lthe  present  on  exercising  my  imitative 
ed,  light-hiiired  woman — the  Ens; Hah  j  faculty,  and  doing  wliat  I  saw  oth«:*ra  do.  At 
tettchtr.  Here,  in  st&tt,  stvi  MftHanje  Kren- :  iiix  tb©  bell  rap^  i^g^in^  and  nil  nmlietl  down- 
cboij,  ill  a  cashmere  wrajiper  ^vjth  a  Iwee  stjilrs — liloii*^  the  corridor — out  at  a  glasa- 
boiiiiet-de-Duit  on  her  hejtd,  and  over  that  a  |  ilour- — acrosaa  little  courts  and  into  a  detai^bed 
cAmbric  hajidkercbief.  She  bad  j  nut  wvike  up  I  building  whidi  waa  the  clasatv  There  i^-ere 
fiHini  ii  nnp,  and  Jooked  aw  dij^riitie*!  as  it  waa  between  seventy  and  eighty  girls,  chiefly 
poaaiblt*  for  a  little,  atoiit  lady  to  look  uii^icr  Fi-^ncb,  bnfc  with  a  aprinkling  of  Engliah, 
any  circumstanct^  I  tbonght  her  very  com- ,  Ikes*?  were  divided  into  three  chtRa*.^,  eiicb  of 
fortable  and  kind  in  man  iter.  She  kiiss  <1  us  |  which  occupied  one  of  tbe  rooms  into  whicb 
aUonbothsideaof  onr  faces,  chatted  ih  French  the  build ing  waa  divii^liid  by  sliding-dooi'a, 
with  iho  Jonesoft,  and  lli^u  di.-»oiiji!iM|  them  1  There  were  cobl,  com fortlessdooking  stoves  in 
to  tbe  ir  compel  ion  a  ;  rae,  a:*  a  au'im^er  she  !  the  centre  of  each;  an  estraiJe  for  the 
detaitjcti  to  ask  queation.*!,  in  broken  En izlish, )  iencber  at  the  upj'er  eudj  ♦'md  down  L'itber 
find  to  give  m©  a  little  eneoiirageinent*  1  bad  >liU^  benchei  fixed  to  ib«  walla,  with  desks 
iome  coflee  with  her;  then  she  r*tn^  her  j  divided  by  panels  at  each  seat,  a  box  for 
bell  twice,  a  sunimoni  which  brougiit  Made-  books  i^verbeaAl,  antl  a  narrow  ledj^e  faatened 
nioiselle  Laure,  a  aort  of  half-boarder,  into  the '  io  the  fl^ior,  on  which  to  reat  the  feet.  When 
presence,  Tohercare  madauiecoujsigncJnie,  iseated  in  these  lioxe*  or  stalls  we  could  not 
bavinf^  first  i-epeated  the  double  kiiifij  and  I  overlook  each  other  without  rising,  which 
wiabed  me  **  a  good  reiit/*  I  wws  forbidden  under  a  jieiialty*     Every  girra 

Mademoiselle  LaTire  waa  a  taciturn  person,  I  desk  had  an  lukstund  and  a  socket  for  a  C'lndlo 
Tfho  carried  &  key  to  unlock  a  certain  «*i*een  \  fixed  in  it» 

gate  which  cut  off"  communieatitjn  bttween  I  I  waa  drafted  into  the  youngest  elass  ;  a 
the  second  and  third  stoi-ies  of  the  house,  j  place  was  assigned  to  me,  and  a  simple  lesson 
She  led  me  «p  a  wide  staircase  ancl  passed  given  me  to  learn.     Rather  subdued  by  the 


aoine  ■looi's  whence  issued  a  hum  of  girls  ; 
th«tt  up  again,  until  we  reached  a  great  room 
coataiuing  eight  beds,  separated  into  com 


raw  chill  of  tbe  morning  and  the  solitariness 
of  being  amongst  so  many  busy,  indifferent 
strangers,  I  waa  glaii  euonj^h  to  hide  in  my 


portments  wiui  little  wiiite  cnrtainsi.  Acrosi  j  box,  and  watch  tlie  curious  elTect  of  all  those 
this  room  were  two  stands  of  hisins,  and  from  '  dim  flarmg  candles  in  the  dawn,  and  the  odd 
the  roof  depended  a  lamp,  wliich  my  eouduc-  shadows  flittering  on.  the  whitewashes!  walls. 
tnsB  lighted.  She  then  guided  me  into  onevVt  hall^past  seven  the  doors  were  opened, 
of  the  couipartmenta,  unloojwjd  the  curtains;  and  the  Engliijh  girls  bein<^  collected  in  one 
autl,  notifying  that  1  must  niauage  as  I  coald  rootn,  prayers  were  hurriedly  read  by  the 
for  iji«;ht-clothes — as  our  boxes  luul  not  come  '  English  teacher  ;  the  same  ceremony  wm, 
— left  me  in  privacy.  Everything  was  wiiite  j  meantime,  gone  through  by  the  French* 
and  exquisitely  clean,  from  tbe  boarda  of  the  I  Tlien  we  tiled  acro^j  the  court,  to  breakfast 
floor  to  the  waiuttcot ;  which  rose  on  three '  in  a  large  bare  apaHment,  called  le  ru  fee  to  ire, 
sides  of  tile  bed  to  within  a  cont^le  of  yiinls  A  bcnedicite  wa^  said  standing,  and  then  we 
of  the  ceiling.  I  rather  liked  the  aspect  of  sci^niVded  into  our  respective  seata,  the  tables 
tkijigs  in  general  ;  but,  O  !  Jiow  hrtrd  the  |  extending  twice  the  length  of  the  room,  with 
mattress  wi^.  I  aaecrtained  afterwards  that '  beuclits  at  either  side.  Ou  sitting  down  I 
it  waa  stuflad  with  straw.  Madame  c^jusidei-s '  observed  that  all  the  plates  on  my  aide  were 
straw  mattresses  wholesome ;     I    dute  say  I  furnished  with  three  tai-tines  a-piece,  while 


they  are,  for  I  remember  ao  incouvenieuce 
After  the  first  night* 

I  was  in  that  state  of  active  wakefulneaa 


those  opposite  were  empty*  Down  the  centre 
of  tbe  table  were  placed,  at  intervals,  wooden 
trenchers,  with  high-piled  slices  of  bread  and 


when  every  sense  ia  alert.  The  distant  buz2 '  butter.  The  meaning  of  those  pieces  was  no 
of  voices,  the  occasional  clapping  of  doors,  nnd  |  mystery  to  me.  I  had  heard  of  stinting,  but 
fttlsat  a.  rush — a  scutter— a  scamper  of  hun-  !  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  it  in  my 
dreds  of  feet  up  tbe  stairs.  The  girls  were  cjwn  j^rson ;  so  I  stretched  out  my  audacious 
coming  to  bed*  One  torrent  poured  into  the  I  little  paw,  and  took  possession  of  a  tartiue 
dortoir — ^mor©  poured  off  in  alt  directions^  A  j  fixtm  tbe  trencher  nearest  to  me.  If  I  had 
silence  fell  as  the  great  door  was  shut,  and  fired  a  pistol  1  could  not  have  made  n  greater 
a  voice  cries  out  for  order.  In  »  minute,  explosion.  All  the  little  ^rls  immediately 
appeared  in  my  di  via  ion  a  girl  who  talked  ^  be- 'an  to  vociferate  unmfcelligibly,  Mademoi- 
to  herself  in  whispers — she  was  repeating  gelle  Laure  gesticulated,  and  a  persun  oppo- 
a  lesson — she  andressed  and  lay  down  beside  |  site  presented  jnj  plate  with  the  tlirea 
me,  iirst  taking  the  kindly  precaution  to  " 
cover  me  up  welL    In  fiv*s  minutea  the  lamp 


was  extinguished,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  nil   the  dortoir   seemed    asleep^    but 

A  noisy  l>ell  awoke  us  at  five  to  llie  dim, 
cold,  lampdight  again,  and  overybiKiy  turned 
out  in  an  instant ;   I^  wilb  tbe  xest^  bent  for 


tartines  close  before  my  eyes,  and  enforoed 
some  rule  very  emphatically,  by  rapi>ing  my 
fingers  with  it.  I  took  a  Ijite  out  of  my 
piece,  and  looked  round  mildly,  w!iiqh  in- 
creased the  clamour  teufold,  whereupon  Miss 
Knipe  was  appealed  to.  She  Ciime  down 
upon  me  with  great  severity  of  countenanoe^ 
and  explained  that  ^kk  uuA>&\  ^v\^^\^\Mm% 


\ 
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UmiteA  In  Uirce  tartines,  I  muat  submit  to 
tht^  nil<^  hWk 


"But,  Uncle  Stini|i«rirj  Bnirl  I  was  tolmveas  Then  fi^lluwed  dbhei  of  It&i'ctit-biMiia^  wi 


much  tu  p:it  a.*i  }  wiuiUfil,''  asiid  I,  with  a  cool* 
nepft  Witriliy  of  ;l  Wtiur  occaaioii. 

Tbt*  b  strut-  of  Uiich  Sampson,  *1  ear  harm  I  ess 
old  iimii.  ;ii'UhI  like  *  spell.  I  l^M^ked  fm  reso- 
lute <*ii^I  qijtet,  that  everybody  fiiiHrknl  soinw 
tp^i^tl  «*XHii]jt\u*i,  in  the  fih^^**  of  douLile 
pLj,  luik^il  Whtjn),  and  I  wtus  permitted  Itj 
halp  luvfturlf  Thy  circtioisi*URe  being  re- 
ported to  iVtjMlaine,  she  twlktil  t*:?  tue  aUiufc  it 
Ml  ]>rivtilc  ;  Imt   I   wisely   lie  Id   On   to    Uucla 


however,  to  be  ^uii^  In  ti  Jav^  or  untii 
youthful  appeiite  am  a  vtiry  aharp  cd^  it 


hat d'lK Piled  e^^  sliced  and  fitrewi!  ^\%ir\ 
over  tliem,  Vincgitral'O  |ir«donktnHtcd  ii 
and  I  sii*ipected  otl,  but  I  did  not  try  ;  foi 
wiui  suitJ  the  J  would  be  as  tiup:d^ti':%btf 
the  $ini\i,  1  diaed,  therefore,  ujion  bn 
wiiich  1  Bteepsil  in  watet;  nad  fipnukied  i 
pepy»er  aud  salt.  I  faucieil  it  hml  ^tiii 
Jierfume  of  «iiusageav  Thifi  wiia  tity  Lei 
faj^j^  long  jis  1  stayed  at  Madame  F reach. 
'  On  other  daya  we  bad  noiip,  and   lb«  - 


from  whtch  it  was  made  ;  sumelijoa*  p 
toejs  ■  and  always  bread,  tu  uuIUuited  qi 
tiea,     Qa  Bundayap  a  aiuall  ghias  of  via 
naire  aud  n  ii tiger- biscii it  closed  the  nuA^ 
repast.     Once,  I   remember^   Madajue  | 


SanipSi^Mif  aud  prcvatleti,  whieh  caused  Mftilame 
to  iliy  1  wiifl  St  child  otii  i^epuUieau  epint.  I 
am  protid  to  say  tlmt  this  prouipt  ifbdlluii 
of  njiue  led  to  tli«i  abrogitlioa  of  the  law  of 
eUltti^ll,^ 

Bimkhit^t  over,  we  werti  all  rung  into  j  |hjsed  tu  giv^?  ft  Yorkshire  diali.  in  eotui 
school  sigidn,  where  we  st^iyed  until  Iwelvi*, ,  luuut  to  loe,  a  laaii^e  of  that  county, 
wbcu,  (luriiig  au  huur'a  r^creiiuno,  Llie  girls  llo-ked  forward  to  it  anxiously.  The 
went  vvhenj  tliey  wouhl^-chieUy  uito  the  j  tivity  cause  off  on  toy  birthdny,  T 
cotirt,  wherti  there  waa  a  pnle  wLutry  aun*  dl»h  \vas  thi?s  ]  u  huge  lump  of  £it  \^ 
alune*  I  prwferrefl  thtj  cl«A,ii%  where  I  cotild  boiled  in  a  copper  with  cabbages,  and  i 
tbirik  hoiv  much  nicer  it  was  being  at  home  I  set  veil  up  in  ooe  nauseous  Tnem  iipai| 
with  Undo  Sampson  a^id  Aunt  Martlui,  |  ^i^antlc  iliah*  The  IVench  girla  despried 
llian  Iiere,  where  nobody  cared  for  me.  j  for  helonL^ing  to  burbarianii,  who  calkd  i 
Frefeully  in  came  a  chiht  cryiug^  wlili  ji  fuo^l  ;  mni  I  got  quite  iuto  a  rage  at  t] 
book  and  alate,  Bhe  s«it  down  oa  the  floor,  I  tauot^^.  Mndiunea  treat  was  a  grand  GdJd 
add  hft^giin   to  wrile    wjth    luboriim^i   ba^te/i  which  wa^  always  remembamd  agaiaiiiBi 


aobbing  all  the  time.  Bhe  wna  a  pretty,  fair- 
baireil  giil,  younger  thau  luy&olf^  and  liouie- 
bow  I  thoyght  1  would  help  her  if  I  couhl 
My  oifer  wan  accepted  eagerly.  She  had  a 
p«gc  De  THistoire  Aneienue  to  e^>py  out 
tiFiee,  a  tusk  winch  I  aecoiuplifihed  speedily. 
She  wiwi  ICngliah. 

*'How  fiutt  yott  write!  I  shall  ofleu  get 
you  to  do  aiy  lined  for  me/*  t-dd  the  little 
datasel  cheer tully,  I  *mawered  ni'thiiag  ;  «o 
ahe  took  from  her  pocket  two  npplei?,  and^ 
after  ft  erilical  ciaminatiou  of  Uieir  merits^ 
oiler ed  nie  the  fcinaller  out. 

'*  No,  thiuik  you  J 1  dou't  want  your  applea. 
Keep  tiiem  for  yourself,**  said  I,  potting  her 
band  iii^ide.  6he  promptly  rejslored  the  fruit 
to  hir  pocket,  and  flcuddetl  otT  t<>  ahow  her 
ta«k.  I  heard  her  aUL^rw;trdjj  telling  some  of 
the  other  girls  how  I  had  helped  her.  She 
kujLdieil  at  me,  and  expit^eil  it  at  her 
opinion  ihnt  t  was  raiher  mlly.  If  I  bad  de* 
ntaiHleil  the  hirger  apple  for  aiy  services  she 
would  have  rfstjccted  me.  llie  wisdom  of 
thia  wiHil  cornea  to  us  by  infltahuentfl;  it 
would  be  a  defully  moral  ijoisoii  if  imbibed  in 
lAr^equimiitiea. 

£  arrived  at  iwhool  on  Thursday.    The 
Friday— meairre   (h^v*      The 


a  personal  injury 

Tfitire  was  a  collation  at  five  oVIock,vi|| 
each  girl  received  two  tartiuea.    Tbe  |iif| 
was  at  ei^ht,  aud  conai^ted  of  the  saiM 
breakfast^  namely,  milk  and  wateft  fiia 
oHsly    styled    bleu   ctjlcate,   and    bread 
hatter*     The  interval  beLwern  coilatUfl* 
supper  woii,  in  winter^  »|^«t  in  the  r4W 
where  we  sewed,  pbyefl  loto,  or  i^ead. 

Before  Kve  left  the  table>  when  th*  an; 
waa  concluded,  Madame  i)uvivier»  ihe 
teuidier^  ro^  hi  her  place,  and  aski 
autlible  tone,  "  Qui  a  le  algnom  noiji 
— "  Mot^  Mil  dame,"  made  auKwer  tlie 
wearer  «>f   the   uniidj  badge. — "Qui 
signoni  AngLiis  I " 

**Moi,  Madsuue,"  responded  some  Eni 
girl,   couvieted   of   employing   her    mi 
tongue  instead  uf  that  she  came  U*  teariu 

**iini  a  le  aiguorn  mauvab  Fran^us  ?  " 

"  Moi,  Madame/'  replied   a  Fwijch 
found  guilty  of  some  gramtoatie:il  lapse. 

Eiicli  of  thesQ  ddiiiqueiita  had  to  co! 
tt>   memoiy  thirtj  liuea  of    Fronch 
TliCise  clemauda  were  ma^le  LhHc" 
tiiat   if   the    unfcirtiiuate   po^e^so ra 
m:trka  did  not  coutrire  to  pass 
lines  accunuiial  ed  fant  beforu 


I  had  to  comi 
Fronch  pii 
thrice  daily  I 
ij^e^aors  of  I 
[>n^  themf  ti 
!  the  end  ofij 


next  day   was   l^riu ay— meagre   Uiiy- 

meagre  daja  wera  very  frequent  at  Madame  i  >veek,  n»  1  know  to  my  coat ;  for  I  uei| 
Freachuti'u.    At  dinner,  I  wait,  like  tlie  rt^st^  j  alwaya  hud  one  or  more.    On  Saturday, 

arreai^  had  to  he  madt  up*  th?kt  day  6fl 
one  of  recreation  or  work,  aoeordiug  an 
were  idle  girla,  or  the  reverse.  » 

Peujiltieti  Were  numerous  :  for  boin^  dd 
late ;  for  npfciettiag  ink  ;  for  tearing^  4 
book  ■  for  sjK'ttkiug  English  ;  for  sp£a|^ 
bad  French  ;    aud,  at    certain  season Sii 


helped  to  iforrel-soup,  which  atipeared  to  me 
to  be  fin  in  fusion  of  chopped  grasa  in  hot 
water,  fl:tvo\ired  aud  enriched  w^ith  a  su*^ 
pieloM  of  vinegar.  It  was  detestable^  Ma- 
darae»  observing  that  I  did  not  touch  it  after 
the  tltist  fipoonfal,  hoped  I  should  Hke  it 
bjr-and'by,  ua  it  was  an  acquiied  ta**te — nut, 


1 


ip^aTving  nt  ftlt  Eneli  crime  had  lis  due 
pitiiishmtmt,  Btit  the  iniquity  of  iniqriTties 
— the  uinanbnabl^?  aln— ^viras  cscfik^ling  the 
greL-n  gate,  wliicli  '»;r*'\a  locked  wlien  at?  left 
our  IwJ-rociiiis  in  the  morning,  t\nd  ffjrbiHden 
to  tje  fiitfl.^fl  without  n  special  permit  from 
Madame,  until  we  returjied  to  thein  at  night 
1  wm  trnul-ted  with  a  faatitUdus  liking  for 
ablntions  he  fore  dinner,  and,  for  a  Imig  while, 
escjiUd^il  the  gute  daily  with  itnpunity  ;  biit 
at  laat  I  wjis  c;mght  J  and  M  hi  lame  l*jcked 
ine  up  fir  two  hours  in  the  rlravFifig-roftn^ 
where  I  loukeil  at  her  filinTiii,  and  read  a 
f olunie  of  i\u  Eiiglifih  novil  Madame 
talked  to  me  senoHaly  befure  releaa* 
i'ng  nie  frf»m  thia  agree;dde  durance ;  but 
a*  *be  laid  it  on  my  honour  never  to 
trtvnBj,^ri*fl!t  aj^ain,  I  ever  afterward  a  wanhed 
my  lianda  at  the  little  conduit  m  the  court, 
which  wa^  clear  aa  crjatjil  and  cold  as  ice, 
and  dried  tbem  in  the  Turkkh  fashion,  by 
waving  in  the  air. 

Our  masters  were  fbur :  Monsteur  DeUtre 
for  tuiii^ic;  Mnusij.^ar  Pinceiin  for  dmwing^; 
Stj^nor  Novtdii  for  Italian,  and  Monuie^ir 
£11  tn  eh:it  for  dancing.  My  fir'st  introdu  jtion 
to  them  covt^red  me  with  ignumiTiy,  and  w.^js 
efrer  alW wards  the  crw^o  of  irritating 
allnsion  from  Monsieur  Di*3(ltrt*^  who  was  a 
black,  k^atnrnlno  naan»  stnelling  always  of 
garlic  and  tobacco,  and  whom  1  httcd. 

It  was  on  this  wiae.  Sat  unlay  morning 
was  the  time  for  mending  rent  garments  ; 
mul,  as  my  UHuck  would  have  it,  1  tore  a 
great  hole  in  tay  sloi^king  with  eacalading 
the  grecu  gate  on  Fnday  m^^rn.  It  was 
discovered,  and  ilademoistlle  Laure  ordererl 
me  to  repfitr  it*  1  sat  down  to  my  ta^k  in 
clUfUajj  wUfiing  for  dear  Annt  Martha  to 
h'.dp  rue  I  but,  m  wiahhig  woahl  nut  bring 
her,  I  ffl lowed  the  suggestions  of  nty  com* 
Dion  ^y|i*e,  and  set  a  p^tch  dia^oniilly  aci-oas 
the  hoh\  VVhen  Mademoiselhi  J*aurc  saw 
wSiAt  I  had  done,  instead  of  eommeudlngl 
me,  ahe  burst  forth  into  a  tirade,  and  called 
me  t«iul-il  fait  stauvage^  then  orflercd  me  to 
carry  my  handiwork  to  Madame  in  her  aalon 
below.  I  waa  obligeil  to  obey,  and  wewt 
reSnctaptly  enough,  fur  one  tif  my  com- 
palMutd  whisixn'eti  that  1  shotlld  Cjileh   it, 

**  Entrez  t     cded  Madam«%  when  I  f^^ebly 
knocked,  and  I  entertd*    The  |i>ur  master^' 
were  ihtrc — being  fwti<i,  1  i^npporic  ;  und  as  1 1 
had   never  seen   them   before,    I   retreated  ' 
aayinj?  in  EMgli^b  that  I  wunJd  emu  e  again  J 
But  t3<-iipu  w.-is  not  so  easy*     Madame  fm-I 
patichtly  bade  roe  ndvanct?,  and  takiug  the 
fttockint*  from  my  helple.'«  hand,  lookcil  at  it 
in  unfeigned  horror,    I  f^^U  all  over  red-hot,  | 
and  wisbtd  the  brick  fluur  wnuld  o[^en  and 
enguU'  me^but  it  did  Jiot.   T  bit  my  nether  lip, 
but  would  not  cry ^- not  even  when  Madame 
banded  the  stocking  to  Monsieur   Oel&tre, 
who  lani^hed  over  it — the  mouriier  I     The 
Signcir,  who  was  a  gentleman,  said  some- 
thing kind   to  me ;  but  I  did   not  under- 
ftiuid  his  wordi,  and  little  Entrechat  shook 


his  head  and  smiled*  I  tried  to  take  the 
stocking  from  Madame  j  but,  when  I  bad 
got  it,  she  ordered  me  to  undo  my  work,  and 
kept  me  at  her  elbow  while  I  ilii!  it  over 
again*  A  nice  bit  of  cobbling  it  writ*  when 
done  ;  and,  as  I  at  last  t^ot  awa^^  I  heard 
that  odious  Monsieur  Delltre  laugh  like  a 
vampire  or  a  ghouL 

Madrmie  Frcschon^'s  birthday  was  always 
signalised  by  the  presentation  of  a  gift,  to 
which  each  girl  contributed,  accortiing  to  het^ 
lil>erality  or  her  means.  This  cercmuny  was 
followed  either  by  a  dance  or  a  theiUncal 
repreaentatiou.  During  the  time  I  was  there 
it  \VM5  the  latter*  A  sacred  drama  was  se- 
lected, I  forget  its  name ;  but  if  I  rtroUect 
aright,  it  was  a  composition  of  Jfadarao 
DuYjvier's,  with  rau«ic  by  Mtm^.  D.dAtre, 
Of  its  literary  merits  I  eati  say  nothtfig  ;  I 
only  remember  that  Mademuisiflli*  Liui^e 
wi^nt  mad  in  it,  and  that  in  the  dmirlbution 
of  the  rSles  the  character  of  David,  a  shep* 
herd  boy,  was  portioned  out  to  m.%  I  tr>ok 
it  gleefully  ;  for  I  thought  it  w. -ml  I  be  great 
fuu.  I  had  one  long  a[ieee!i  to  learn,  and  the 
rest  of  my  part  consisted  in  holding  a  smaH 
gflt  lyre  (h^nt  by  Mons,  Pinceau),  and  sitting 
on  a  bank  of  green  baize,  mTisitig  am'>ugat 
imagiufiry  Hock;*,  beneath  a  glowing  sky  of 
blire  glazed  muslin.  There  was  much  excite- 
ment and  much  talk  about  dresses  and  the 
company  ;  and  flome  criLicisraa  of  each  other, 
not  altogether  free  from  aart^^ism* 

In  a  munth,  everybody's  part  was  f>erfe?rt  j 
and,  on  Saturday,  the  grand  reheaii^Hl  wa^  to 
come  off  in  the  grenier,  all  of  uti  being  attired 
in  tiir  dresses  in  which  we  were  tu  act.  I 
had  not  si^en  miu«  during  the  progr&*:3  of 
making,  for  everything  hud  to  be  k^^iit  out  of 
Madame'ft  sight;  and  when  I  w^is  taktm  inla 
Madame  Dtivi^ier*a  chamber,  to  be  in  vested 
with  it,  previoU'J  to  appearing  on  tfie  ituagtn- 
ary  stage  in  the  grenjer,  such  a  s^trni  of 
i-ebelliou  rose  in  my  heart  at  the  sight 
of  it,  m  tht'^atened  a  blank  fur  the  eha^ 
meter  of  David.  It  vrn^  a  kilt— tunic,  they 
called  it— made  of  Turk*?y-red  cnSico,  pi-o- 
fus<*ty  spangled  with  gilt  p:i]ier,  uLuck  on 
with  gum-  A  bi"oad  gauze  sa^sh^  wljite  and 
yilr.,  was  to  be  tieil  round  my  wai^L  My 
hair  was  to  be  curled  on  ni}-  neck,  and 
confinad  by  a  fillet  uf  gold  paper  ;  a  crook 
in  my  hand  }  tong  nilk  stockingd  eliiiI  no 
shoe:*  eumpleunl  the  attirt?.  I  looked  at 
it,  and  said  that  rio  power  on  earth  should 
make  me  [lut  r^n  that  thing,  mean  in-.;  the  Uilt; 
but  Madame  Duvivier  fl'*w  into  a  pjissto^, 
and  screamed  that  she  would  not  havt*  f^ very- 
thing  spoile-l  by  a  Utile  **  wllrl  Englidh,"  tike 
me  ;  and  finding  ready  assi stance  in  hep 
aidei-a  and  aliettoj's,  in  tlie  making  of  the  kiltj 
I  was  speedily  divested  of  my  naiur^d  gui^ 
menu,  and  in  spite  of  re  si -stance,  manual, 
ond,  and  iingual,  attired  in  the  delected  pro- 
perties uf  David,  aahepherd-boy,  Thev  tried 
to  touch  my  ViUiiiy  by  tdlini^  nie  that  J  made 
a8weetbo}\    Madame  Duvivier  (sh^  bad  a 
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moir&t^che,  and  Ipoked  like  A  dvAgoon)  kisaed 
me  imputuoustj  ;  and  ditu,  as  ^  llnnl  ;4ipt:;il 
carried  ine— Aeci^tly  coveitid  up  with  a  cloak 
— iuto  Madame  French  on  *ii  room,  tliat  I  mi^ltt 
behold  uij&elf  in  her  great  miri'or%  The 
effect  wsr-*  not  whAt  they  :uiticipfiLed*  BU 
rectly  I  snv  myself  I^^eti't  <lnwa  Ptt  uiy 
ktjec?s,  and  hef^!in  to  w^p  unA  cry  out  thiit  I 
wonld  iiot  V>e  dresaed  Ukc  that^I  would 
littve  a  froek  on  !  They  truMl  to  make  rue 
hear  rerwoti,  by  asktns?/if  1  had  evei*  heard  of 
ft  Bhejiherd^boy  teniliug  Ida  flockii  in  ivhUe 
mujiliii  I  which  1  answered  by  ais^kinj^^  if  thf?y 
hskd  evfi'  heard  of  one  in  Tnrkey-red  calico, 
iwilK  gdt  span^4cii  ?  Madame  Dnvivier  *Miid 
^  I  ^»*  a  savage  ;  and,  after  a  little  cotiaulia- 
tlo^,  t  wa^  iir[ijfged  up  to  the  gi-enier,  where 
Mademo'iaeile  Ijjmre,  wttk  her  long  hlack 
hair  down  to  her  kneels,  waa  raving. 

My  jiart  eame  ju  there  :  1  had  to  calm  her 
frenzy  by  phiying  on  the  lyre,  and  rf^ttiii;^  luy 
apeeeh  with  agreeable  and  soothing  gestures. 
1  wajj  piis^hcd  towiirds  h^ar  by  JSlaiJarne^  who, 
ia  an  awfnl  voice,  ordered  me  t*i  commence 
Lyre  in  hand  1  stc>od|  and,  in  a  faint  votcej 
began  niv  chamnn^s  hut  I  charmed  the 
reverse  ot  wisely.  1  had  gnl  to  ihe  fUd  of 
the  seciUid  lint,  when  M\sii  Kiii|>e  scre;aned 
out*  "  Little  David,  sUnJ  on  both  lega  !  "  A 
titter  ensued,  I  had  got  my  left  fout  cnrled 
up  round  my  right  knee.  1  went  on  growing 
more  nervous  every  moment ;  until,  about 
m  id  wa>%  5 1  .'ida  m  e  D  u  v  i  v  itj  r  yi? I  led  fe  rociot )  si  y, 
•*  David,  if  you  does  niit  put  down  dat  ittle 
lej.%  I  tie  it  to  de  *^*ound  J' 

Thts  Litter  became?  a  lui^di— the  trn*ecJy 
ft  coined  J* ;  the  mad  woman  Wiw  convulsed, 
nud  the  audience  too.  Thoy  saw  it  would 
not  do.  Bii  I  wfta  stripped  of  nry  finery,  and 
a  French  girl  of  my  sijte  being  invested  with 
it,  w(2nt  through  th'erOle  with  great  boUness 
and  auece^. 

On  another  great  holi<!ay,  Preachon 
thought,  that  instead  of  the  usual  games 
in  tlie  court,  we  had  better  tiike  a  walk 
into  the  country.  NotJiiuff  lotli,  we  set  out, 
two  by  two,  each  with  her  Jlioaen  companion. 
Mine  waa  a  Frencli  girl,  Laurence  by  name, 
IV  oueer  creature,  with  a  long  moveable  notjo 
and  wild  fipirit^i.  As  we  wjdkcd,  I  gave  her 
an  account  of  the  lueetinfj  of  ITenvy  the 
Eighth  and  Francis  the  First  on  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  emltelliiihing  it  with  little 
incidents  not  mentvoned  in  hi^toiy,  but 
perlm]>s  none  the  less  tnie  for  that.  We 
Wfr«  «hen  trudi^ing  along  the  road  whicli 
Tun^  through  thli]  memorable  field  ;  and  aud- 
deuly  the  idea  struck  ua  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  walk  as  far  as  Aj^irea  :  no  sooner 
csoiiceived  tlian  suggeated  aloud  to  those 
belt i nil  and  before.  Some  said  it  waa  five 
mile*,  othera  that  it  was  eight ;  one  remem- 
bered that  Mjuhime  Freaehtm's  sistt^r  hail 
given  ua  a  general  invitation  to  vl^it  her 
at  rU  opportunities  and  that  our  presence 
would  therefore  be  most  wdcoroe*  We 
had  six  houra  before  dark.    In  ahort|  the 


fates  were  propiLjouf«,  the  teacher  nndiVnl^ 
'  and  we  impcnous — we  would  go  !     The  Im? 
of  march   had   been  broketi  up   dttriu;*  tiie 
debate,  and  it  wiis  not  reformed,     Bqww  ijf 
I  us  made  little  exeui^ioiis  into  the  fiirlda  lo 
gather  wihl   flowtn-s  as  mementoes  of  otr 
I  walk  ;  others  tramped  up  and  down  thai  tui* 
.'  tali  sing  sutjcciinjion  of  little  rites  and  falli  in 
,  the  road  I  with  a  retpectible,  solid   per?«Te»- 
I  ance^  which  showed  a  strong  innate  sense 
I  d  u  ty,    Ard  res  &eemed  &  terribly  I  t>n  g  wa j  <\ 
but  the  rest  we  anticipated,  and  the  gnLti 
wliich  ^fadalne'a  lister  would  be  sure  to  |ti 
us,  sustained  03  wlien  inciiijed  to  weary. 
lasL  we  saw  a  Wat  1,  a  gateway,  houses,  a  li 
river,  and  women   washing  clothea  in  ii 
Ard  res,    Tli  rough  the  gateway  we  went  iiil 
a  queer  old  street ;  and  in  quiring  our  wat, 
found  the  house  we  sought  wear  the  markeV* 
place.    1  believe  that  at  thii  time  (it  wa:*  ilie 
lirior  fi>r  the  collation)  we  had  foj^otteu  *Jl 
historical  and  romim tic  histories,  and  th^iudit 
elneiiy  of   galettes.     Tiie  door  wai  a  kn^ 
time  in  bebg  opened,  and  then  the  Flemiili 
servant,  to  our  ttnntterable  disgast,  said  hir 
n^i^lresB  was  not  at  home  !     Some  tnurmurptf 
aloud  ;    others    stoically    faced    abon 
marclied  ont  of  the  town,  declarin 
liody  ahoiilJ  ever  catch  thern  at  A 
I  felt  misanthropic,  hungry,    and   fi 
Lauivnce  wa^  crossly  and  raisehievooilj 
ciona.    We  looked  and  felt  like  a  fsi 
reduced  to  e:ij>itti!ate  on  liard  tertna    And 
add  to  our  distresa,  now  that  otir  fjihoei  t 
set  towards  home,  there  was  the  cmtV 
ticipatjon  of  what  Sfadarae  Freachon  wei 
sajrwhcn  we  arrivecl  there.    The  little 
were  very  tired,  and  Rome  even  cried, 
I'cnce  cJiiTied  one  on  her  back  for  nearly  a 
mile,  but  then  she  could  go  no  further,  and 
« he  child  walked  the  rest  of  the  way,  frettlnff 
and    making  ua  feel  dreadfully  remorsefiiC 
When  we  were  within  a  couple  of  miles  el 
liome,  and  it  was    growing    dturk,    we  met 
Madanie*s  father  coming  to  meet  ua.     How 
our  hearts  sank  ! — ^but  only  to  ris-?   with  a 
delicious  rebtiund  when,  on  entering  the  ^fsAet^ 
we  were  reoelved   with  a  motherly   bbni- 
uess,  iueonceivabJe  to  me  under  the  cinMBK 
stances.     The  supper  was  all  ready^  and  w« 
were  pressed  to  purtake  of  it  even  by  Ma^daiaf 
Duvivier,  who  wai  usually  so  grim.     Prajtfi 
and  bed  were  naturally  expected  to  follow: 
but  no;   vain  hope  J   our  transgre^iou  wti 
not  to  go  uupuni^hed^     Ai  soon  as  th*^  ben«- 
dicite  was  said,  with  a  sweet,  satisficvl  smde 
on  her  comite nance  and  the  most  natural  six 
in  the  world,  Madame  rose  and  cried : 

"  En  clusse,  mesdemotsellea  I  " 

Cms  tied  and  dismayed,  we  all  went  ml 
oiir  departments,  and  were  compelled  to 
the  aftenicMjn'a  lessons.  That  over,  the  grftal 
number  went  to  bed  ;  but  the  Italian  elasi, 
of  which  I  was  one,  was  at  ill  detainml  to  pre- 
pare our  work  for  the  signor  on  the  morrow. 
The  only  revenge  we  had  lefl  ua  w^is  pre- 
tending: not  to   be    tired,  and   exclLaDging 
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Uvely  remarks;  but  Madame  Duvivier would 
not  he  a^j^n-avated ;  nke  s*w  tlirough  the 
usaiJOQuviv* 

We  uiever  took  Uoliday  Dgain. 


THE  MARKER 

I  AM  It  bUliai'tUmiirker  in  the  Quadrant. 
If  a  niati  cau  «Ay  a  bitterer  thing  than  that 
of  anQtlicfj  I  shall  be  obliged  to  htm  if 
he  will  mentifiu  it,  aa  I  fihjill  tlu'U  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  my  pro tessi on  than  beR>re> 
Everybody  eUe  la^ema  to  be  niakin^^  capital 
of  Uieir  expel  ieiicee,  and  wliy  bHcjuM  not  I  ? 
I  see  a  greiit  deal  of  wliat  ii  called  life,  up  id 
tbi«  Becond  aboteyr  and  why  should  I  fiot 
describe  it  I  I  am  aura  I  have  plenty  of 
spare  time.  I  have  l>et?n  here  loug  enongh 
to  become  utfconBcionn  of  the  roar  of  foot 
and  wheel  that  riaea  from  tlie  street  below  j 
neither  ia  there  anything  in  the  apartment 
itself  to  diiitniGt  my  attention  much  ;  no 
literature,  aave  an  illustrated  eiittiou  of  All- 
aop'a  advertiaementa  hung  all  round  the 
^'alb|  and  a  statement^ — wliich  I  know  to  be 
a  lie^ii  seven  colours,  about  the  best  cigars 
in  Jjfindon  ;  no  pictures,  besidea  a  repre* 
aentrdiikU  of  Mn  Kentfield,  which  I  hope  for 
that  gen  EJcman*s  sake  is  not  a  correct  one. 
He  h:^a  one  or  both  of  his  hips  out,  and  is 
striking  a  ball  in  one  direction  while  hij 
eyes  ai-e  steadily  fixed  in  another.  Of  furni- 
ture, t  hero  is  an  immense  oblonsr  table  with 
a  white  slieet  upon  it,  one  rickety  cliair^ 
high' cushioned  fonns  around  the  room,  a 
rack  for  the  pubiie  cues,  two  painted  bonrda 
tor  marking  at  pool  or  billiiirda,  a  lucifer- 
match  box  overtho  mantel-piece,and  apittoona. 
The  aim  OH  ph  ere  is  at  all  timea  chalky.  In 
the  evening,  cigars  and  beer  ami  gaa  make 
continually  their  fresh  and  fresh  exhalations, 
but  iu  the  morning  their  combined  aroma  is 
stale.  I  feel  when  I  firat  come  in  as  if  I  were 
drinking  the  beer  that  has  been  left  all  night 
ID  the  glasses,  and  endeavouring  to  ttmt>ke 
the  scattered  ends  of  the  cigars*  I  sit  upon 
the  rickety  chair  with  the  rest  in  my  hanil, 
■J id  my  head  beneath  the  niarking  boartl — 
tonietimes  for  hours— waiting  for  people  to 
come,  1  arrive  about  twelve  o'clock^  and 
there  is  rarely  any  one  to  pUy  before  the 
afternoon,  Ye%  there  ia  one  person — Mr. 
Crimp  I  chU  him,  and  everybody  calls  him, 
and  be  cilia  himself,  Captain  Crimp,  but  I 
now  exhibit  him  in  plain  deal,  without  that 
varaiish  of  his  own  applying.  His  step  is  not 
a  careless  one,  but  he  whistles  a  jovial  tnne 
as  he  conies  upstairs,  until  he  ]ind:i  I  am 
alone,  when  he  leaves  off  at  once,  ungrace- 
fully; firstj  however,  he  looka  in  the  eup- 
boaid  where  the  wash -hand  atand  is  kept, 
remarking,  '*0  !  "  regularly  utiy  morning, 
as  tiioiifdi  lie  did  it  by  mistake ;  and,  iiDding 
nolwdy  there,  he  proceeds  to  busliieaa* 

Mr.  Crimp  assists  me  with  his  own  seru- 
pulonsly-clean  hands  in  removing  the  white 
oloth,  and  immediately  becomes  my  pupiL    I 


have  taught  him  several  skilful  strokes  at 
different  times,  which  his  admiration  tor  the 
science  of  the  game  leads  him  to  reward  me 
for,  quite  munificently.  Curlonily  enough, 
there  ia  also  an  understood  condition  that  I 
should  eay  uo tiling  about  this.  Later  in  the 
day,  and  when  tlie  company  has  arrived,  it 
often  hapiicDs  that  he  will  get  a  little  money 
on,  and  accomplish  those  feats  himself,  A 
certain  winning  hasmrd  in  a  corner  pocket, 
which  appears  particularly  simple,  1  am  now 
instructing  him  to  miaB— ao  that  hia  ball 
may  go  round  alt  the  cushions  and  perform 
its  original  mission  at  last.  It  seems  a  round- 
about method  enough  of  accfmiplishing  its 
object,  Init  it  will  !iave  its  uses  fnv  the  Cap- 
tain, I  have  no  doubt.  His  interest  iu  the 
gmne  e.\tcnda  even  to  the  condition  of  thi» 
table  itself.  He  knows  how  the  elastic  aides 
arc  affbcted  by  a  change  of  weather,  and  he 
prefers  the  right  liand  mitMle  pocket,  for 
choice,  to  play  «t — it  draws.  Our  leaaoa 
commonly  lasta  about  an  hour,  uuleaa  we  are 
tuterrtipted.  I  have  another  ocear^ional 
pupil  iu  young  Mt.  Tavi-ih.  He  learns  bil- 
liards as  he  wouhl  languages  or  dnucmg ;  but 
lie  will  never  do  much  at  it-  Hia  attitudes, 
however,  are  after  the  very  lieat  uiodela; 
and,  when  he  has  made  a  fluke,  he  can  look 
as  if  he  intended  it  better  than  aoy  man— 
a  property  in  all  aitnationa  of  lite  not  a 
little  iisefoL  Mr,  Tavish  is  tlie  pink  of 
faflhional>le  i>erf(?ction  ;  and,  with  Qv^vy  gnx^ 
ment  wlneh  he  takes  off  for  convenience  of 

Clay,  discloses  some  new  wonder.  Two 
uckles,  besiilei  ribands  and  an  India-rubber 
band,  are  employed  in  fastening  his  waist* 
coat ;  his  worked  suapendera  have  a  hundred 
loop^;  hia  miraculous  collar  has  no  visibla 
means  of  entrance  ;  hia  tie  appears  to  be  a 
thin  strip  of  ittickiiig*plaster ;  his  new  and 
patent  leather  boots  aj'e  patched  at  the  toet 
and  punctured  in  Utile  holea  moat  mar- 
vellously. 1  actually  have  observed  him  try- 
ing to  look  at  himself  in  the  pool  board* 
Between  two  aud  four  come  oiir  chance  eua- 
tomersi,  who  are  the  moat  interesting  to  me, 
and  of  a  very  various  sort. 

A  couple  of  brothers  who  have  not  met 
for  ye»rd,  and  who  are  about  to  part,  i>erhap3 
for  ever — one  just  returned  from  the  Crimea 
and  the  other  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
India,  Ihty  talk  of  their  paat  adveuturee 
as  they  play — of  their  future  prospects^  of 
their  respective  sweeUiearts,  of  their  home — 
for  nobody  minds  a  billiard-marker  —  m 
though  they  were  quit©  alone. 

A  father  with  his  grown-up  son  will  knock 
the  balls  about  for  liatf-an-hour^  to  see  if  he 
retain  hia  ancietit  skill,  dilating  all  the  while 
ott  mortgagee,  on  the  necessity  of  a  rich  wife, 
and  on  the  yon  tig  man's  allowance,  and  com- 
pressing the  Chesterfield  Letters  into  a  fifty 
game.  Now  and  then  comes  a  parson,  who 
looks  into  the  cupboard,  just  as  Mr.  Crimp 
did*  for  fear  that  his  diocesan  ihoflld  be  in 
hiding  there. 


^ 
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Two  UniversltY  men,  wlio  are  up  in  to'wn 
for  a  week's  Urk,  but  are  sapj wised  (I  bear) 
hj  j^aDguioe  friends  to  be  nt  etillc^e,  reiidjTig 
at  tlifvt  present ;  Uieir  talk  h  r»f  Uie  bo^its, 
tho  pt  octorft.  tli6  tripos,  nud  of  the  man  who 
wetkt  to  the  bad, 

BofoetimeH— for  I  waa  not  boi-n  into  tbe 
world  a  bilUnni-markei^^ — tbese  topics  toutrb 
me  nearly.  What  does  it  matter?  I  nm 
here  ;  ati(i,  wliellier  throiigli  my  own  hud 
pky,  or  an  nnlucky  flake,  it  is  now  all  oqq  j 
my  iiiissioQ  ill  to  nmrkj  not  momliie. 

After  four,  drop  in  the  pool-players  r  five 
m  9ix  habitu^  And  a  few  strangers  Some  of 
them  gentlemen,  but  the  majority,  evi- 
dent kpi— qniet  resolute-looking  fellows, 
witb  hard  keen  eye»;  abatemious  moral  per- 
»Oiis,  witb  iron  nerved,  and  perfectly  heart- 
less, who  live  by  thla  particular  pastime. 
Tliey  would  win  the  ta^t  half-crown  of  the 

Iilayer  Ix^fi-re  them,  although  th^y  knew  the 
o»4  wotil'l  ii^aure  his  imniedi;Lte  suicide. 
They  watibl  renmrk,  atter  be  had  dniwned 
binis^elfj  that  he  had  only  takerj  to  the  water. 
Fr^m  the  pi'oaj'ention  of  this  came  for  eight 
hour*  diuly,  their  view  of  life  has  been 
foraved ;  it  is  otie  gimintio  pool  fco  them 
w  he  rem  every  man's  Uand  is  against  the 
otber^B,  and  the  misfortune  of  one  niiikes 
all  the  n?st  bnp|iy.  Each  has  &  little  flort  of 
cofSiit  locked,  which  holds  his  part'ctilar  cue. 
H«e  lookf^  along  this  weapon  carefully,  to 
make  etrtain  of  ita  etrai <;*!  stnesa,  rube  the 
thin  end  with  scotinng-puper,  and  chalks  the 
top  with  hi«  own  finvate  chalky  of  which  he 
Otrriea  a  piece  about  tritb  hmi,  in  his  wnist- 
iXKit-pock  et,  e  very  w  here .  Fro  in  t  ht^  ti  m  e  w  heti 
I  have  given  out  the  balU  to  the  t;i«t  stiHjke 
wlddi  wins^  or  di  Fides  the  potd^  tlu^se  men 
main  tain  ati  almost  nobroken  Hilenco.  No 
|u%e  in  tlt^li very  of  a  death  doom,  no  priest 
in  the  celebration  of  religions  rites,  could 
be  giaver  or  more  aokmn  than  they.  "  My» 
blue  on  yellow,  broi^n  your  player,*'  or 
■Bed  on  white,  yellow  in  hand,"  brefik  forth 
waldflt  the  biinh,  like  mltiu»e-*^nns  duvinnf  a 
buriiil  at  ska  \  the  click  of  the  balls,  the  whix 
wlum  oriL*  13  forced  into  a  pocket,  are  the  only 
other  souudfk  Mauy  of  our  visitors  in  the 
mhl-d.'iy  ask  for  lunch,  which  i«  invariably 
toaster i  cheese  s  but,  these  ai^ht-birdi,  with 
the  eict'ption  of  a  little  beer  and  tobacco- 
imoke^  auHer  nothing  to  pais  their  lips. 
Sometimes,  amidst  those  solemn  scoundiMla 
there  api>earA  a  jovial  face — a  naval  man 
on  lerive^  perbapa,  or  someViody  who  h  reatly 
A  littli*  sei^wLif,  and  creates  a  disturbance  : 
lausrhin^f  and  singing,  piUtinE*  the  b™t  off 
their  }tlay,  and  eudangeving  the  wariest  by 
his  mad  strokes,  Mr/Crimp  looks  on  those 
occasions,  as  though,  bein;^  hungry,  some  one 
hail  come  between  him  and  hiii  t^ioner ;  mml  I 
Qbeei^ve  hid  lipa  to  more  silently — I  do  not 
tbink  in  praver.    There  is  a  pretty  constat! t 


attendant    here,  a    Mr.  Sairvy*  who  li,  1 

k  no  Wf  his  ospeci  al  a ve  rsion«  Th  i  s  gen  iittaf^ 
cotnes  for  no  e.nrthly  purpose  but  to  amiiit 
himself,  and  with  his  spirlta  always  at  hlA 
pressure.  He  makes  pnnsi,  and  ximn  resufy* 
made  puns,  nboat  everything  connected  wii 
the  game.  He  is  come,  he  states,  an  eritrtui€% 
"  To  pbin«*e  in  the  quiet  pool."  "  Consi^ 
vourseif,  Cftptaiti^'*  said  he,  yesterday^  whit 
be  held  that  instniment  over  Mr,  Oritna 
"  under  a  rest/*  "  No  rest  for  the  goilty,"  m 
bis  quotation  whenever  that  is  callmi  Sir 
He  call<v  the  cues  that  have  lost  thrir  top* 
leathers,  *^eX' cues*"  Yon  can  imagine  wM 
a  range  such  a  man  ftnds  in  "star*"  anl 
"  Uvea  ;  ^  how  the  church  and  the  army  art 
each  laid  under  contribution  for  bi«  remarks 
on  **  cannons  ; "  how  "  missies  "  and  *'  kiases"* 
are  remarked  npon*  If  the  r^  b nil  119  kiss^ 
he  remarks,  on  each  occasion,  **No  wondier 
ahe  blushes."  And  all  this  wairgisbDess  of 
bis  ia  the  more  creditable,  inJK^niuch  a^  he 
miwht  just  as  well  whisper  it  into  one  of  th« 
pockets,  a3  impart  it  to  his  company  with  an/ 
Iiope  whatever  of  appi-eciation.  Ho  dot?*  «ai 
want  that ;  it  is  merely  that  he  baa  nti  txvh 
berance  of  nierriraentj  and  must  let  it  ofl 
somehow :  which  is  to  the  others  generaltf 
an  awful  crtme,  and  beyond  tlieir  eKp*>rjeaet 
Mr,  Scurvy  gives  me  a  s'hilhng  now  anil  Uten, 
as  do  m.my  of  the  eai^lier  viSiitora.  I  liave 
my  rewards  from  Mr*  Crimp  ;  and  I  Am  not, 
besides,  ill  paid.  It  ia  not  of  the  hanJshifia 
of  ray  profession  that  !  have  to  eompliittt 
(thougli  I  atn  up  always  until  thre*»  in  tbe 
morning,  with  the  th e no 0 meter  for  t!ie  last 
six  houii!  at  about  eighty )^  so  much  as  of 
Its  un3^^cial  character ;  nolwdy  tmsla  me  ; 
noboily  interests  himself  in  me  in  the  leaat^ 
or  considers  me  as  anything  beyond  a  peripa- 
tetic convenipnce  for  getting  at  your  haU 
when  it  is  out  of  reach*  Nobody  ever  geti 
fainiliar  with  me,  except  Mr.  Crimp,  and 
1  ani  the  dumb  witness^  daily^  of  innomerabk 
frands. 

I  know  the  real  skill  of  every  player  to  a 
hair,  and  how  mtich  he  conceals  of  it,  '  I  tbini  * 
I  I  may  aiy,  from  long  habit  of  observ,*vtion,tl»t 
I  I  know  the  characters  of  nine-tenths  of  lh« 
1  men  who  enter  this  room  ;  and  if  I  do,  mm» 
of  tbem  are  exceedingly  bad  eharaeterm.  Thi 
calm  dead  hand  at  a  hazard,  whom  notliiof 
disturlis  from  his  aim ;  the  man  w^Ko  piftji 
for  a  stroke  only  when  it  is  a  certainty,  pffr 
fen'ilig  his  own  safety  to  his  foe's  danger  ;  tbf 
hard  hitter,  from  whom  no  player  is  sectiTt ; 
Ibe  man  who  is  always  calling  his  owa 
strokes  flukes  ;  the  man  who  Is  always  ca.llif, 
other  people*s  ;  and  the  poor  fellow  who  is  fo 
ever  under  the  cushion*  My  world,  which  ". 
not  a  small  one,  is  mapped  but  for  me,  will 
all  its  diffrrent  raeea,  upon  this  t^vble  j  for  ' 
stand  ap;irt  and  mark  many  tbin^^'B  Ihrai^ 
tlie  Hcyre, 
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PEOPOSALS  FOIt  A  NATIONAL  JEST- 
BOOK. 

It  lias  been  aac«rUmfl<3,  wiUiln  the  laat 
two  yearsj  tlwit  Britannia  is  tu  want  of  tio- 
tMnLT   but  an  offic uU  joker.      Hiivtng  bucJi  ' 
exdud  olHctfr  to  poke  her  in  the  nUs  wheo  ' 
she  eonitklersi  Uer  euiulititm  aerinus,  and  to  I 
put  Ii^r  off  with  R  wink  when  slie  ultiir^  a 
groan,  aha  tnimt  certain!  j  bij  flourish  in  ir  ivnd 
it  shall  ha  liervAj  to  doubl  tha  fact.     Bv  this , 
ai^^ii  ye  a  ball  know  it,  ' 

My  pntrinlism  rmd  mf  nationftl  pride  have  : 
Weji  m  wanned  by  the  discovery,  that,  fol-  , 
luwhig  out  the  gr^at  ideti,  I  have  reduceil  to  i 
writing  a  fu^hen^e  for  tlie  re-ei^tiiblUhinent  of  \ 
thi»  ol«olete  office  of  Court  Joker.  It  wnuld  , 
be  k^R^  expiiSLve  to  niittutain  than  a  First  ^ 
I.nrd  of  tbe  Jitkury,  and  Uilght  lead  to  the  , 
discovery  of  better  jukes  than  issue  fraiu  that  j 
D«?tMvrtiiient.  My  scheme  is  an  ndaptation  | 
of  a  plan  I  matured  bo  me  years  a|;o,  for  the  , 
revived  of  tlie  office  of  Lord  Mayor's  Fool  ;  a 
denti^rn  wbick,  1  jitn  authorised  to  rnentioiv,  | 
wo  a  Id  have  been  adopted  by  the  City  ofj 
London,  bnt  for  thai  eminent  body,  the 
Common  Conneilj  aj^reeiog  to  hohl  the  office ! 
in  Conunisslon,  and  to  sjitisify  the  public,  in 
all  their  Addresses  to  great  perssODai^ua,  that 
tht^j  are  never  nuniiudful  of  ita  comic, 
duties. 

It  la  not,  however,  of  either  of  tbesft  in*  [ 
getiioufl  propoaida  (if  1  may  be  periintted  to  ^ 
call  them  m)  that  I  now  deaire  to  treat.  It  | 
is  of  another  and  iar  more  comprebenaive  ^ 
project  for  the  compilation  of  a  National  I 
Jest- Book.  I 

Few  people,  I  aubmit,  can  fall  to  haire 
observed  what  rich  materials  for  siicb  a  coh : 
lection  are  consiaatly  being  strewn  about.  ^ 
The  parliamentary  debatea,  tbe  audienc<:a  [ 
gi  vcn  to  deputatiotts  at  the  public  otHces,  th«3  \ 
i>rQcee\1inf;s  of  Courts  of  Enf|nirv,  tlit*  pub- 
lishtHl  correspondence  of  di^tingniitbed  per-  \ 
aonages,  teem  with  the  richest  humour.  la. 
it  not  a  reproach  to  ns,  as  a  h timorous  nation, ' 
that  we  have  no  recogni.-*«(l  Kncyclopeedm  of, 
theae  facet! aua  treasures^  which  n»ay  be  pra- 
ter ved,  anil  (tn  coui-^e  of  time)j  cataloj|«ed,  by 
SifiiKjr  Pjiiiiijai  in  the  Britiab  Muaeum  ? 

What  I  propose  is,  that  a  learned  body  of 
not  fewer  than  forty  membe^-n,  each  to  re- 
ceive two  thou**ind  live  hmjihed  pound s  per 
annum,  free  of  Income  Tax,  and  the  whole  to 


be  cboaeu  from  the  younger  aona,  nephewi, 
cfjuaius  flud  eousiu-germans,  of  the  Aria- 
toe  racy,  be  immediately  n.pj>ointed  in  |H*r- 
[ittuity  for  the  compUation  of  a  Kntioiml 
JeHt-lijok*  That,  in  these  appoint n»ents,  ihe 
preference  shtdl  hi*  given  to  tho?*©  youtij*^ 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  know  the 
least  of  the  subject^  and  thsit  every  care 
shall  bft  taken  to  exclude  qaalihed  per- 
8<*n3.  That,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Jokery  h*», 
in  rii^ht  of  bis  o*Hce,  tbe  President  of  this 
BoEm),  and  that  in  hi^  patroiia^e  il^e  aptH)int- 
mejjta  shall  rest.  That,  it  ahall  meet  as 
seldom  as  tt  thtnka  proper.  That,  no  one 
aball  be  a  quorum.  Tnztt,  on  the  first  of 
Aped  in  evi^ry  year,  this  learned  society  shall 
publish  au  annual  volume,  in  imperial  qtmrto, 
of  the  National  Jest- Book,  price  Ten  Founds, 

I  foresee  that  I  shid!  be  met  at  this  jsoint 
by  tbe  objection  that  the  proposed  price  is 
high,  a  I  id  ibat  the  sale  of  tbe  National  J  eat* 
Book  will  not  remunerate  the  country  for 
tlie  cost  of  its  production.  But,  this  objection 
wHl  instantly  vanish  when  I  proceed  to  state 
that  it  is  one  of  my  leading  ideas  to  make 
thiri  gem  of  books  the  source  of  an  immense 
addition  to  the  public  revenue,  by  paaaing  an 
act  of  Far'liament  to  render  it  compulsory  on 
all  householders  rated  to  the  relief  of  tbe 
pcwr  in  the  annual  value  of  twenty- five 
pounds,  to  take  a  copy^  The  care  ol'  this 
measure^  I  would  entrust  to  Mr,  Frbdeuiuk 
Peei*,  the  distin^uishsil  Under-Secretary  for 
War,  whose  modeat  talents,  conciliatory  de- 
meanour, and  remark abk  suecess  in  quarter- 
ing sohlieni  on  all  the  privati»  families  of 
Scotland,  |>articuljirly  point  him  out  as  the 
Statesman  for  tbe  tmrpose. 

As  the  living  Wgnages  are  not  much 
esteemeti  in  the  public  atSiools  frequented  by 
the  superior  classes,  and  as  it  might  be  on 
tbe  whole  erpedieut  to  publish  a  Nutiond 
collection  in  the  National  tongue  (thouj^h  tcio 
coitimon  and  accessible),  it  is  probable  that 
some  revision  of  the  labors  of  the  lefirnt^l 
Boar<l  would  be  neceasjiry  before  any  volume 
should  be  finally  committed  to  the  (^resa. 
Such  revision  I  would  entrust  to  the  lli>yal 
Literary  Fund,  finding  it  to  have  ont;  pro- 
fessor of  literature  a  member  of  its  managing 
committee*  It  might  not  lie  araias  to  endiel* 
lisb  the  first  volume  of  the  National  Je^t- 
Book  with  a  view  of  that  wealthy  iastituLion. 


and  with  eipknatory  letSer-prMs  ileacnptlve 
of  iU  spemiing  forty  pmui^Js  in  giving  nway 
ft  huniired  ;  of  its  belnf;  governed  by  a  eo  tin  oil 
vt'hiL'b  Clin  never  meet  nor  be  by  nny  earthly 
|i*>wer  called  together,  of  its  boasted  secrets 
toncliing  the  d'c stresses  of  authors  bemg 
ofTleial  Ly  accessible  ot  all  times^  to  more  than 
one  publisher;  and  of  its  Wwq  ft  iieiit  example 
of  a  practical  joke* 

The  Rtyle  of  the  National  Jest- Book,  In 
narrating  those  cliolce  pleoea  of  wit  and  hu- 
mourof  >»'hkh  it  will  \m  the  Btorehou«e,  to  be 
strictly  limited  (as  everything  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelat»d  ougiit 
to  be  J,  by  tjrecedfiit.  No  dej^rture  from  the 
entabllslied  Jest- Book  method,  to  bn  mus- 
tioned  on  any  acconnt.  If  the  good  old  style 
were  siifhcitut  for  our  forefatheifl^  it  is  enffi- 
eiftit  f*.ir  the  jirt'se^it  and  all  tiituro  getirra- 
liona,  I  n  m y  d eui re  to  re »de r  th e se  prop< "kiIs 
plain^  cornplele,  and  practical,  I  prift^ieetl  to 
offer  ftome  upecirnena  of  the  nuumer  in  which 
the  NntioDal  Jeat-Buok  will  require  to  be 
conducted. 

Asj  in  the  precedents,  there  !i  a  supposititious 
personage,  by  name  Tom  Brown,  ufjon  whom 
witty  ol&ervationa  ai^  fathered  which  there 
ia  a  difficulty  in  fastening  on  any  one  the,  so^ 
in  the  National  Collection,  it  will  he  indiapeu- 
sable  iQ  inti-mluee  a  similrtr  fiction.  I  propote 
tiiat  a  certain  imaginary  Mr,  Bull  be  eeta- 
bhghed  as  the  Tom  Brown  of  the  National 
collection, 

I  jet  ua  euppose,  for  example,  that  the 
learned  Boani^  in  pursuing  tht-ir  labom  for 
the  present  year  on©  thousand  eight  huu* 
dred  mii'I  fifty -bix,  were  reilucitig  U>  writing 
the  National  jesU  of  the  month  of  April. 
They  would  pruceed  according  to  the  following 
example* 

BULL  AKD  ruZ  K.F. 

A  waifgish  Hi  ember  of  Parliament,  when 
vaccination  had  been  tntrodnced  by  Dr. 
Jeuner  upward*  of  half  a  century,  and  had 
aavetl  innumerjible  thousands  of  people  from 
preutature  death,  from  aufftring,  atid  from 
diafiguremeut— as*  down  to  that  time,  had 
b^en  equally  well-known  to  wise  men  and 
foola — rose  in  his  place  iii  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  denounced  it  forsooth.  "  For," 
aaj8  he,  "it  is  a  failure,  and  th«  cause  of 
deiith.**  One  meeting  Mr,  Bull,  and  telling 
him  of  this  pretty  «i>eech,  nud  further  of  its 
eliciting  frorii  that  astonishing  assembly  no 
demonstration,  **  Aye,"  cries  Bull,  lookiijg 
mighty  grave,"  but  if  the  M«mber  for  Nineveh 
had  niisukeiij  in  that  same  place,  the  Chris- 
tiitn  name  of  a  Corjiet  in  the  Guards,  you 
should  have  had  howling  enough  I  " 

Again,  ajiother  example. 

BULL  AND   TUB   lUSHOP. 

A  certain  JSishojj  who  was  oflfieially  a 
learned  priest  and  a  devout,  but  who  was  in- 
dividually either  iujlx-cile  or  an  abusive  and 
indecent  eummon  felliiw,  printed  foul  letters  j 


Devils,  Liarsj  and  the  like,  A  Canjbndge 
maii^  meeting  Bull,  asl^ed  him  of  what  faiiiily 
I  his  Biihop  was  and  to  whom  he  waa  rehitedj 
"  Nay,  I  know  not/'  cries  Bull,  ''  biit  I  take 
my  oath  he  is  neiiher  of  the  Htie  of  the 
apnstlea,  nor  descends  from  their  ^faster." 
"How,  now/'  quo<b  the  CEimbridge  man, 
"  hatii  he  no  connection  with  the  Fiahermcn  T 
^  He  hath  the  connection  that  Billin^ra^rtiy 
bath  with  Fisher  men,  and  no  other,  »ay» 
Bull,  *^But,"  quoth  the  Cnrobrblge  n\m 
again,  **  J  understand  him  to  be  great  iu  th« 
dead  tonguea^"  **  lie  may  he  that  too/*  aay* 
Bull,  "and  yet  be  emsdl  tn  the  living oiies,  for 
he  can  neither  write  his  own  tongue  nor  yet 
hold  it." 

Someiimes  it  would  be  necessary,  h.^  in  the 
Tom  Brown  precedenbi,torepre5««nt  Bull  in  the 
light  of  being  innocently  victimised,  and  a^  not 
pjusessinff  that  readiness  which  characterises 
iiini  in  0ie  foregoing  mo^lela^  The  leatued 
botJy  forming  the  National  CoUectioii  would 
then  adopt  the  following  plan* 

BULL   GOT  THE   BEfTEE   OW, 

Bull,  riding  onc^  from  market  on  ft  atoot 
Galloway  nag,  was  met  upon  the  Tiverteo 
hiubway  by  a  footpad  in  a  soldler'i  co«it  (an 
old  Imnd),  who  rifled  him  of  all  be  carried 
and  jeered  hira  besides,  sivy  m'^^  "  A  %  for 
you,  I  can  wind  yon  numil  my  finger,  T  caJi 
pull  your  nose  any  day," — and  doing  it,  loo, 
contemptuously,  while  he  a  poke,  so  that  he 
brought  the  blood  mounting  into  BuU'a 
cheekfl,  '*  Prithee  tell  me/*  saya  Boll,  p*^- 
ticidly,  "why  do  you  want  my  money!" 
*'  For  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  your  war 
against  the  birds  of  iirey,"  replies  the  fellow 
with  hit  tongue  in  his  cheek, — who  indeed 
had  been  hired  by  Bull  to  scare  tboee  vermin, 
just  when  the  farm-traps  ami  blunderbua^e* 
had  been  fomid  to  be  horribly  out  of  order, 
and  were  begi  n  ni  ng  to  be  put  right.  For  which 
he  now  took  all  the  credit,  '*  But  what  have 
you  done  1 "  asks  Bull,  **  Never  i^u  mind,** 
says  the  fellow,  tweaking  bim  by  the  noae 
again.  **  You  have  not  made  one  good  »h«t 
in  any  direction  that  I  know  of/*  erica  BuU; 
^*  is  that  vigorous  prosecution  ?  **  **  Yea,* 
cries  the  fellow,  tweaking  him  by  the  no* 
again.  **  Yon  have  diacomfited  me  the  beat 
aud  bravest  boy  a  I  sent  iuto  the  field/'  say* 
Bull ;  '*  id  that  vigonius  prosecution  1"  **  Ye«,'* 
cries  the  fello^v,  tweaking  him  by  the  nose 
again,  **  You  have  brought  down  upon  ray 
head  the  heaviest  and  shame  full  est  book  with* 
blue  cover  (called  the  Fall  of  Kars),  in  all  my 
library,**  says  Bull ;  *"  is  that  vigorous  pro«eea- 
tioni"  "Yes/'  says  the  fellow,  tw^eaking 
him  by  the  noi^  a:5ain.  "Tljen/*  whi*' 
pers  Bull  to  his  Galloway  nag,  as  he  g^ivo 
him  the  i^in,  "you  and  I  had  better  jog 
along  feebly,  for  it  should  seem  to  be  the 
only  true  way  of  prospering."  Aud  ao 
sueaked  o$ 

Oeoasiorially,  the  learned  body  would  resort 


wherein   he  cjdled  folks  by  bad   njoues,   aa  !  to  the  dialogue  form,  for  Viiriety*a  sake.     At 
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tin  IB  : — UiTonghf^ut  these  imstAiiees^  I  aiip- 
pose  tlvem  ^tigAged  with  the  eompilAtion 
for   the  month    of    April    in    the    preient 

QUALfTY. 

pEtisoji  OP  Q.  SOi  Bull,  how  dost  ? 

Bull.  My  huiuble  duty  und  service  to  your 
lordship,  with  your  lor<Jship'a  graciona  leaire, 
— I  urn  tokraUIe. 

Peiison  o^  Q.  The  better  for  a  firm,  and 
dwrahle^  and  glonoua  peace  ;  ehj  BulJ  ? 

Butt-  Haniph  J 

pERS^m  or  Q,  Why,  what  a  clt^rnlldgB^in 
art  thoUf  Bull  I     Doiit  thou  hegrud^^e  the 

BCJLI*  The  Lord  forbtd^  roy  humble  duty  and 
service  to  yoiii:'  noble  lordiihip.  But,  I  waa 
thiukinjj  (by  you^  lordshtp'a  favour)  how  beat 
to  keep  iL 

Person  of  Q,  Be  eajy  on  that  point 
Thf  re  ehall  be  a  great  atandiiig-army,  and  a 
Itrriit  ii:%vy,  and  your  relations  and  frieutJa 
fihall  have  more  than  their  share  of  the  bad, 
doutttful,  and  indifferent  poHts  in  both. 

Bull.  How  aw  to  the  good  poata,  yoar  ho- 
noRible  lordalrp  ? 

Pkhsom  of  Q,  HuTiiph  f  (laughing.) 

Bull,  Will  your  noble  honor  vouchsafe 
mt  a  wortl  ? 

P^HsoN  OF  Q.  Quickl)^  then,  Bull,  and 
do  n't  l>e  proHy*    I  cau*t  abide  being  bored. 

Bull,  I  humbly'  thank  your  nuble  bon or- 
al de  lonlship  fur  your  liuble  houor^B  kind 
pt^roiisaiou*  Array  and  iiuvy,  1  know,  will 
bwth  be  neceasary  ;  biit^  1  was  thinking 
(caving  vour  noble  lordahiii*^  gracious  pre- 
Hence)  that  my  good  t'nends  and  all  tea  the 
jMWjple  of  France  can  move  in  concert  in  large 
boilicfi,  and  are  accustomed  to  Ibe  uae  of 
anus. 

PEiisoJf  OF  Q.  (frowtjinjj).  A  military 
nation.  None  of  that  here,  Biill,  aone  of 
tbatliere! 

Bull,  With  your  noble  lords  hi  p'a  maguifi- 
ceut  toleration,  I  wouhl  respectfully  crave 
leave  to  scatter  a  few  deferential  syilablea  Id 
the  rafllancy  of  your  noble  countenance,  I 
find  that  thi^  cliaracteriHtic  is  not  peculiar  to 
tiiy  fiieuds  the  French,  but  belongs,  more  or 
less,  to  all  the  peoples  of  Europe:  whereof 
the  Engliah  are  the  only  people  possessing 
the  peculiarity  of  being  quite  untramed  in 
the  i>owerof  afiaociatia^  todefead  thcniselvea, 
theirchihiren,  their  women,  and  their  native 
land.  W  il  I  your  nobi  e  h  on  o  r'a  ni  agnan  i  m  i  ty 
bear  with  me  if  I  represent  that  your  noble 
lorilahiTi  ba^,  for  aome  yenra  now,  discouraged 
the  old  Biitiah  i^pirit,  and  diBarmed  the 
BntiBh  hand  ?  Your  nolde  honor'a  Game  Pre- 
sei-vefi,  and  political  aeu  time  Jits,  have  been 
the  cause  of- 

Person  or  Q,  (interraptin^).  S'death, 
Boll,  1  am  bored    ilake  an  end  of  thb. 

Bijll,  With  your  hotior'd  gmcioua  alteti- 
tiozi,  I  will  tiuiah  tUi«  minute,    1  was  about 


to  represent,  with  my  humblest  duty  to  your 
noble  lordship,  that  if  yotir  honorable  grace 
could  find  it  in  your  benigmty  to  take  the 
occaaion  of  this  Peace  to  trust  your  cotintry- 
mcn  a  little — to  show  some  greater  confidence 
in  their  love  of  their  country  and  their  loy- 
alty to  their  sovereign — to  think  more  of  the 
poasanta  and  less  of  the  pheasanta^and  if 
your  won*hip'i  loftiness  could  deign  to  en- 
coura**e  the  common  English  clay  to  become 
moulded  into  so  much  of  a  soldierly  ah  ape  as 
wonhl  make  it  a  rampart  for  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  place  the  Englishman  on  an  equality 
with  the  Fi-enchman,  the  Piedmonteae,  the 
German,  the  Auiericau,  the  Swiz^a,  your  noble 
honor  would  therein  do  a  great  rights  timely, 
which  you  will  otherwiae,  as  certaia  as 
Death,  (if  your  noble  lortlahip  will  eicuae 
tliat  levelling  word),  at  laat  condescend  to 
try  to  do  in  a  hurry  wh^n  it  shaU  be  too 
late. 

Person  of  Q.  (yawning.)  Prithee  get  out. 
Bull  Thia  ia  revolutionary,  and  what  not ; 
and  I  am  bored* 

Bull.  I  humbly  thank  your  noble  lord- 
ship for  your  gmcioua  attention.  (And  ao, 
bowing  low,  retires,  expreasing  his  high  sense 
of  the  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  he 
has  liad  the  diatinguiahed  honor  of  being 
received.) 

I  shall  conclude  by  offering  one  other  ex- 
ample for  the  guidaiioe  of  the  learned  Com- 
mission of  forty  compilers,  which  I  have  no 
itauht  will  be  appointed  within  a  short  time 
after  the  publication  of  these  anj[;gea^ions. 
It  h  important,  aa  inlroduclng  Mrs.  Bull, 
and  showing  iiow  abe  may  be  di*»creetly 
admitted  into  the  National  Jeat  Book,  on 
oceaaiona,  with  the  conj  ugal  object  of  e Licit ing 
Mr,  Bnirs  beat  points. 

Example, 

MTtS,   BULL'^  <TURLFAPER9, 

Bull,  in  this  same  month  of  Aprils  takes  it 
into  his  head  that  he  will  make  a  trip  to 
Frjince,  So  away  he  goei,  after  first  repair- 
ing to  the  warehoaae  of  honeat  MuauAY  in 
Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  to  bay  a  guide- 
book, and  travek  with  all  diligence  buth  to 
Faria  and  Bordeauit,  Suddenly,  and  while 
Mrs,  Bull  supposeth  him  to  be  sojourning  in 
the  wine-growing  countries,  not  drinking 
water  there  yoti  may  lie  sure,  lo,  he  re  ap- 
peareth  at  hia  own  house  in  Loudon,  attende^l 
by  a  great  wagon  titled  with  newspapers  I 
Mra.  Bull,  adiniring  to  see  so  many  nt^wa^ 
pa]>cra  and  th^me  foreign,  asks  him  why  he 
hath  returned  so  soon  and  with  that  caigo  ? 
Saith  Bidi,  "  they  are  French  curl  pafiers  for 
thy  head,  my  dear."  Mrs.  Bull  pi^jtests  that 
in  all  her  life  she  never  can  have  need  of  a 
hundrefith  part  of  that  store.  '*  Any  how," 
aaith  Bull,  "  put  them  away  in  the  dark, 
housewife,  for  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  them," 
■*  Ashamed  of  them!"  says  a  he.  "  YeV 
retorts  Bull,  "  and  thus  it  la.  While  I  was 
in  France,  sweetheartj  ideguLtMAtKx^'BiLVs&.wi 
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the  GoTcmnient  m  England,  touchini,'  Ui© 
duties  ou  foreign  whicft.  Aud  the  French 
iiew»pa|>ei-3  were  bo  astoundeti  bj  the  jokery 
with  wjiich  the  depiilation  wrtS  received,  /uid 
by  the  ignorance  of  tlic  Oovenimeut,  which 
wna  wrtnig  in  all  its  statements  (une  of  the 
bt-at  in  I  armed  iimotig  them  computaa  to  th© 
ejiteiit^  in  one  calcuTatiuni  of  aeveuteen  huri- 
died  and  fifty  per  cciit)^  that  I  wob  Rshanied 
to  fl^e  thiis^i  jiMirnnk  lying  about^  and  bought 
up  nil  I  could  find!  ^'  " 

My  |ir«jert  far  a  NntjunalJeat-Book  ia  now 
bcToi-e  tlie  Full  i  a  I  wouhi  rue  rely  remark, 
n  conclusion,  that  if  the  revenue  anAiufj  from 
the  coniptdsory  purchfvie  of  the  collection 
fit  I  ou  Id  enabb  our  enlightened  goTernmeut  to 
diapenee  with  the  Inc^jme  Tax»  the  public 
will  he  the  ghiners  ;  iuasmucb  as  the  new  im* 
pit^i  will  provide  ibeiu  with  aomething  taH" 
gible  to  ehuw  for  their  mouey. 
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B03fD  AND  FREE 

IN  fOUR   CBAPTEKS,     CHAPTER  THK   flTJi% 

TJkubr  the  murmuring  limea  of  Trinity^  in 
the  radiant  Muy  ttrnj,  two  students,  Gmy 
and  IVitey^  Widkeil,  now  backwiurd  and  for- 
ward ;  now  beneatli  the  fragrant  avenue  ;  now 
oil  the  path  that  frin^e^i  the  stream  froni 
Ckm,  Ihe  evening  was  as  warm  a«  July  ; 
the  nky-coloura  wbieb  tinged  tree  and  tiuret, 
seenied  a  fit  herald  of  midaunnner.  Over  the 
ohi  town  the  nevfr-fajling  mnuic  of  Its  bells 
cla*ihed  cheerily  ;  from  the  earth -si  lak  I  ng  peal 
of  ^U  Mary*8  to  tlie  tinkle  of  the  Ctdlc^e 
Chai>el,  that  was  cnliing  the  white  robed 
stndeut^,  flitting  ghostlike,  under  corridor 
anil  arch,  to  prayii%  Upi-n  thy  water  lin- 
gered yet  a  fairy  lleet,  and  the  light  dip  of 
the  feat hf  red  oar  ;  full  on  rhe  open  stream^ 
sharp  under  the  little  bridge— touched  tbe 
ear  ]deaaantiy  and  dreaniity* 

**  How  can  you  t:ilk  «o  mournfully,  my 
dear  fellow,'*  aaid  Cxi^y%  *^  amidst  ilicse  l>eau- 
tiful  tounda  and  Bi^htH  ?  I  do  believe  if  yon 
were  amongst  thelibM  3'ou  wmild  tiad  sunie- 
tldng  to  rmdto  a  gricvanco  of  Your  voieo 
eouncia  dlHCOiilant.** 

"  Ah,  Gray '*  returned  tbe  other,  **  as  for 
the  glory  and  the  beauty  ;  it  is  glory  and 
beauty  I  l>ew[iiL  That  ia  the  pity  of  iL  How 
cruel  that  i\\U  i^ate  of  life  sbould  be  made 
so  tine^  but  thiit  when  we  have  passed  through 
it,  behohl  for  us— who  Imve  an  eipenence  of 
drtsaiuland— nothing  but  the  pit(le.-*a  world. 
I  liav^  youth,  I  have  health.  I  have  money 
here,  I  have  deiir  frleiida — you,  Gray,  the 
chief— 0nd  there  in  not  a  single  duty  iti  thiJ 
college  life  which  cnn  be  c:dlea  dist^istefuL" 

*'  Morning  eimptj  I ''  suggested  Gi-ay. 

*'  1  hare  taLen  as  hjgh  places  in  tbe  exami* 
nntioti  aa  J  expecteii*' 

*'  Well,  then,  what  U  JtJie  matter?  What, 
in  tbe  Fiend's  name^  arti  you  eoming  to  1 " 

<*Thii^,  nuiu  ;  that  It  must  all  end,  aud  I 
know  not  how  aoon.    How  can  I  enjoy  tbe 


noontide,  when  perhaps  I  may  never  set 
another  suq  1  If  Sir  William  withdrew  hii 
protection,  I  should  be  a  beg^r  to-tnorrow*" 
'*  Iiideed  ?  But  I  knew  one  once  who 
reujinds  me  of  you  "i^erj  strongly.  He  wai 
a  prudent  youth  who  never  would  touch 
pu(t<Iing  in  vacjition  time  for  fear  he  abouH 
n>iaa  it  when  he  got  back  to  school ;  and 
1  remember  he  died  (und  serve  him  right) 
the  very  last  day  of  our  Christmas  holi- 
days. Think  of  the  good  Ibiiiga  that  poor 
boy  must  have  lost  for  a  whole  b\il  weekj ; 
and  take  warning,  Serionaly,  what  right 
have  you  to  he  discontented  ?  Compan 
your  fate  with  mine  ;  and  reap  ft  horrid  joy 
I  have  no  rich  patron  to  help  me  even  for 
a  little  time  ;  and,  tivough  I  be  Ji  schokr^ 
a  fellowship  is  too  wide  a  leap  for  me,  OM 
Doctor  Wild  is  my  poet^  and  haa  aung  mf 
song  before ; 

la  m  tnplKnclioly  itudy^ 

None  but  myielf. 
Me  til  ought  my  muM  freif  ma^dy  ; 
Afier  tcTCD  yean  readias 
And  cosily  br««diag, 
I  felt  but  eould  finA  no  pflt 
Tntci  lemmed  rsigi  Vve  rent  mj  pluil)  and  iatm, 
And  nnw  B^m  fit  to  b«g  m  Hebrew,  Grerk,  iitid  Lttii; 
Initfiui  «f  Ariitnde  would  I  hsu!  got  a  pfttteti; 
Alu !  poor  icboW  I  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

Cawibridger  now  I  muit  leave  the% 

And  fallow  fate  J 
Cdleije  liopci  do  tkcdt^e  me  i 
I  oft  escpccted 
To  tiAvc  been  eltctcd^ 
But  detrrl  i*  reprobate* 
Mnitcff  of  eoUejc*  hmve  no  coitmion  ^rs^e^ 
And  they  iKat  kaw  fellowshipi   liave   Itttt   covoiei 

plieci ; 
And  Uittto  that  leholan  are,  tbej  muit  bavtt  kandfont* 
ftcei. 

Alat!  poor  i-hoUr!  whiLker  wilt  thou  go?" 

"  Nay,  my  good  friend  Leonard,"  aaid  th» 
other, 

«I  haife  hhit: 

Peaeo,  gwil  roan,  fool ; 
Thou  but  a.  trade  wilt  fit  it  | 
Draw  thy  indenlure, 
De  found  at  adventure. 
Ah  apprcnuee  to  a  free  tcltobll 
There  tliou  tnaytt  commaad^ 
hy  William  Lilly'i  charter  j 

There  thou  may^t  t^bip,  Unpf 
And  han^  and  dmw  and  t^unTterf 

And  rnmmU  to  tho  retl  tv4 
Bdtb  \^'ilJ,  and  Tom  and  Artbnr ; 
Aft  Ay  I  'ti»  thithcrj  ttithef  wilt  thou  go?' 

"  I  should  never  have  given  you,  Perwy, 
cre<lit  for  knowing  that  old  song ;  Til  wager 
there s  no  other  Irinity  man  who  does.  Bat 
youVe  rigbtj  I  must  take  to  tutviring,'* 

"  I  wish,  for  my  own  part,"  said  Pcj:sey, 
mournfully,  **  thstt  I  had  never  left  it'* 

'*  You  a  tutor  I  Why,  what  d(j  you  mean, 
Brooke  V  ^  — 1 

**  Sit  down  on  the  sloping  grass  here  under 
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cover  of  the  bnMge,  and  TU  tell  you  a  tale, 
my  frientli  which  will  iistoniah  you  3 

**  Where  I  wfia  borii  I  cannot  accurately 
state,  but  it  mtist  bave  been  some  tiiueteeu 
yeai^  :igo,  or  by'r  Latiyj  in  din  tug  to  it  s^ore. 
Kly  pn rents — Heaven  forffive  me  for  bo 
apeak iTjg  of  the  authors  of  mj  being— in- 
terested themselvea  about  me  to  the  esc  tent 
of  rlngtiig  the  gate-bell  of  a  cei-taiu  work- 
house iu  Hampshire,  and  leaving  me  out- 
side wilh  an  insufficient  proviKion  of  flanneL 
In  that  Btately  nnd  well- swept  inanalDn  I 
spent  my  earliest  yeara:  my  dress  was  of  a 
nimiiar  colour  to  this  present  Trinity  gowii, 
but  of  a  coarser  mate  rial" 

"What  happenad  to  you  at  the  work- 
house 1 " 

"  My  fikin  waa  kept  very  clean  and  my 
liair  cut  remarkably  close,  but  otberwiije  1 
hatl  little  to  comijlafii  of.  There  ia  no 
bullying'  to  speak  of  among  your  work* 
house  brats^ — ^nothini^  like  your  public  aehool 
d  caput  isms »  for  instance — but  there  is  also 
no  play.  For  my  part,  I  liked  the  school- 
hours  as  well  as  any  of  my  time  there,  except 
perhaps  when  I  was  in  the  old  men'*  wai^. 
Wljen  I  could  get  in  there  upon  the  sly,  and 
listen  to  their  aloriea  of  the  great  world 
without,  I  snppoae  I  waa  aa  happy  aa  I  then 
could  be.  I  had  to  skim  across  a  little  paved 
court  like  a  swallow,  in  order  to  eacape  the 
eyes  of  the  master  and  his  wife,  who  seemed 
to  be  always  watching  out  of  the  f^nir  win- 
dows of  their  sTtting-iT>om  at  once.  If  caught, 
I  was  shut  up  and  ki^pt  on  bread  and  water ; 
if  otherwiiip,  I  was  well  repaid  for  all  riska. 
Ima;jiije  a  little  unfurnished  dusky  bed-room, 
smell iotr  of  old  men  and  bad  tobacco,  being  a 
sort  of  Paradise  to  me  J  Each  upon  the  eurre 
of  his  truckle-bed,  sat  smoking,  blear-ejed, 
misshapen,  toothless.  The  oldest  man'a  con- 
stant topic  of  conversation  was  the  Amencan 
war  J  he  was  a  churchnaiid-kiug  man  of  very 
obatinate  character ^  and  defended  the  moat 
despotic  and  illegal  acta.  Ho  had  been  a 
aoldier,  and  had  received  a  terrible  wound 
(on  Bunker's  Hill,  I  tbiuk).  He  was  intensely 
proud  of  the  acar  which  he  constantly  dis- 
played to  the  minister,  or  whomsoever  else 
might  visit  him,  I  don*t  remember  his  name, 
and  indeed  I  doubt  whether  he  remembered 
it  at  that  time  himself;  but  we  called  him 
Crutchy,  because  he  walked  with  a  couple 
of  sLtc^B.  BUler,  who  w&.%  the  next  oldest 
maUt  "vvaa  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  a  red- 
hot  radical.  He  had  been  imprisoned^  when 
already  in  yeara,  for  his  republican  prin- 
cipks  at  the  Peterbro'  period ;  and  the  way 
in  which  he  disposed  of  the  king  and  the 
lords  and  the  bi^hopij  beat  Tinkler  at  the 
Cambridge  tTnion.  He  would  look  ronnd 
furtively  i  make  sure  there  was  no  spy  in  the 
earap  ;  hobble  to  the  door  to  see  the  master 
was  not  outflid©  even  ;  and  then,  in  rejjly  to 
some  aggravating  statement  of  Crutchy's, 
wotdd  assert  in  a  loud  whii^per  that  those 
three  dignified  classes  were  *a  pack  of  rogues 


as  ever  was/  These  Ci>u tests  were  immensely 
interesting^ to  me  :  and  T  confess  I  sided  with 
the  fiery  Bdler.  Crutchy  sat  alone,  with  a 
certain  divinity,  like  one  of  the  early  gods,  la- 
menting the  new  order, of  things  upon  the 
earth .  If  anybody  w  ok  e  b  i  m  n  p  on  a  snd  d  e  n 
to  ask  hira  any  qocstion,  no  matter  what,  he 
would  reply  without  hesitation,  *They  should 
send  out  a  tltet,  air  f  which,  as  wasgenemlSy 
understood,  was  a  plan  of  his  for  the  recovery 
of  the  American  col*^niea. 

"  Next  to  this  parliament,  as  I  said,  I  liked 
ray  school -times.  At  eight  years  old  I  was  a 
preat  scholar,  and  the  pedagogue's  favourite. 
He  mentioned  me  to  the  parson,  and  his 
reverence  was  as  pleased  with  me  im  he  ;  the 
pai-^on's  wife,  too,  Mrs,  Parmer,  fiU  in  bve 
with  my  eyes^  and  my  hnir  that  woub!  have 
curled  if  the  relentlL-as  shears  of  workhouse 
desfmy  had  permitted  it ;  and  nfler  some 
consultation  with  the  squire,  Sir  William 
Ptiitiey,  I  wiia  n^moved  to  a  higher  sphere^ 
— the'  village-schfiol.  My  workhouse  name 
was  Etlward  Brooke ;  btit  here  I  got  all  aorta 
of  nick-names  expressive  of  my  pauperism. 
I  was  the  social  footstool  upon  which 
they  mounted  with  a  complacent  satis- 
faction,  surprised  to  find  Ihemselres  so 
high :  poor  simple  rogues,  if  they  had  only 
known  what  was  likely  to  befid  me,  tbuy 
would  have  treated  me  well  e nought  as  my 
master  did.  I  was  going  to  say  that  be  per- 
ceive<l  I  was  &  proteg6,  and  played  his  cartls 
accordingly  ;  but  jou  will  think  that  I  am  too 
bitter  ujxtn  all  these  good  folks.  Well  then, 
he  was  a  benevolent  person  erring  on  the 
side  of  kindness,  if  nt  all,  and  he  gave  m^ 
patron  such  as  to  oi  slung  accounts  of  my  pro- 
gress. He  even  taught  nie  nrivately,  and  made 
believe  I  had  learnt  ail  in  scbool-hours. 
Young  ladies  wlio  came  to  teach  us  on  Sun- 
days, were  enraptured  with  the  way  iu  which 
I  3  is  posed  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ;  the  rector 
dared  not  aak  me  a  queetton  in  arithmetic 
for  his  own  credit ;  and,  crowning  suc- 
cess *  Sir  William  himsi*lf  came  down  to 
the  school  iu  the  twelfth  yenr  of  my  age, 
and  presented  mc  wilh  a  Euclid  and  a  pat 
on  the  head*  How  my  master  worked 
me  at  that  distressing  volume  1  I  wi^thed 
myself  a  hundred  times  back  at  the  work- 
house with  Crutchy  and  Biller ;  for,  although 
r  was  a  aharp  boy,  I  wat  not  a  miracle,  aud 
stuck  at  the  asses*  bridge  as  long  as  any 
EtoniaUi  Nevertheless,  when  the  great  man 
next  visited  us,  I  bore  his  kindly  but  iearching 
examination  in  the  earlier  books,  with  great 
steaiiiness  and  success. 

Then  it  was  tliat  I  became  pedagogue. 
I  was  made  monitor  over  the  other  Vjoys,  and 
assured  that  my  advancement  wouM  not  cease 
there  if  I  continued  as  1  began.  I  had  now- 
plenty  of  »pare  time,  and  read  hard  at  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  The  master  could  assist 
me  with  Latin  j  but  Greek  I  had  to  get  up  by 
myself  in  a  mournful  manner  ;  nor  did  I 
learn  for  a  length  of  time  even^  bo«  U^  ^to^ 
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no II nee  the  wordf.  Mr.  Parmer  and  Sir 
'Wililam  wero  ouce  dif^inUlivg  nbout  a  pris^age 
in  Vii gU,  m  the  acliCKilroom,  as  to  whether  a 
certnin  word  was  loDgiia  or  Utua  ;  the  liaro- 
Det  wjkM  of  the  farmer  opiiiidUj  tmd  I  was  for- 
tunate enoufjh  to  b&  able  to  cotroborftt©  hiui  \ 
but  ^  nevertheless,  sir,*  said  I  to  the  par^ 
aoOf  'it's  as  br^id  as  it'a  ioDg  ; *  a  most 
court! er*like  reply,  which,  in  a  few  daja,  bore 
ample  fruit.  Good  Mr.  Farmer  dime  one 
niorniog  to  prejvire  me  for  a  great  prefer- 
n>eiit,  He  ^vislietl  ine  weU,  be  fiuid,  and  bad 
himself  agreed  with  the  squire  upon  my 
merits  atid  their  rewanL  '  I  kiiow  Sir 
William  well;  |j*rhupa  lietter  ihau  atij  other 
mant  When  he  takes  a  liking  there  is 
no  kuowiog  what  leogth  be  will  not  go,  to 
serve  its  object,  1  c^msider/  he  fmiahed, 
*if  jou  only  take  ordinary  paitia  to  please 
him»  your  fortune's  made** 

**The  next  day  I  waaaent  for  toUiltoii  Hall; 
1  ha*l  hithertf*  only  ai^en  iU  turrets  above 
the  mighty  elms  from  the  npptT  wiudowa  of 
the  workhoviBe  ;  its  owner  bimsdf  I  bad 
aeen  rarely,  for  he  went  but  httle  abroatl,  had 
grown — ou  account  of  baviog  toet  a  beau- 
tiful wift?  yyara  «go  it  w^is  ejiid^-almost  a 
recluse*  He  took  but  little  ioterest  ovtn  in 
Ilia  broad  bndi  and  glorious  home,  aud  1 
noticed,  as  I  put^Ued  open  the  Lodge-^ates — 
for  the  kee|H^r  atreiiig  whom  I  waa»  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  help  me— how  rusty  were 
the  bitigea,  aod  that  tiie  leaves  in  the  great 
av<pmie  were  lyiui,-^  where  the  last  night's 
wind  ha<l  left  thi^m  ;  the  maoalou  was  on 
very  high  ground,  aud  as  1  emerge*!  from  tb© 
elm-tree  drive,  on  tb©  sweep  before  the 
door,  1  saw  half  Hampshire  lyiug  l>eueath 
roe.  There  was  much  pastut^  set  with  oake, 
am!  undulatiog  gmily  to  the  level  cornJauds; 
ou  each  aide  were  enormous  woods,  on  which 
the  fiery  finger  of  autumn  had  bf  t-n  laid  ;  and 
on  the  right  more  nphuid  ;  a  tower  or  stt^eple 
stood  here  and  there,  and  one  wiiite  wbid- 
milL  Upon  the  horizon  gleamed  a  silvery 
line,  which  1  had  never  seen  before  ;  it  was 
the  sea.  I  asoend^d  the  gi*eat  stone  ate|>s, 
^why  I  did  not  enter  at  the  back-door  I 
have  uo  notion — and  palled  the  quaint  bi-li- 
handle  not  too  gently.  I  fi^lt  envious  and 
somehow  aggrieved  ;  not  to  have  even  know  a  \ 
of  suchai^htB  as  these  before  ;  and  y»t  to  have 
been  within  a  mile  of  them  my  life-long  seemed 
y^ry  strange.  1  was  ushered  into  tbt*  libraiy, 
and  found  Sir  William  at  his  desk,  over  a 
narehroent,  Aatained-glasa  window  threw  a< 
flood  of  coloured  li(rht  about  hb  pallid  fore- 
head, and  surrounded,  as  he  was  with  such 
un(^red-foT  pomp,  and  matte rHjf-courae  mag- 
nificence, it  was  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that 
be  seemed  to  me  almost  a  superior  being, 
,  ''  *  Mr.  Brooke/  be  said,  and  it  was  the  Grst 
tim^  I  hat  the  workhouse  boy  had  ever  been 
dig'iified  by  such  a  title^ — ^'lliieyour  manners, 
I  iike  your  appearance,  and  l  i>erceivt  you 
liave  (onaide table  talent.  Do  you  tldnk  you 
■ho aid  be  pleased  to  reside  lu  my  house  here. 


and  |jursue  your  studies  under  a  fitting  \mUic\ 
You  will  Und  me  a  kind  and  good  mau red 
person,  and — '  he  seemed  to  be  w*:ighing  hli 
word*  here — '  and  a  powerful  friend  j  but 
you  must  ttike  cure  not  to  cross  me,' 

"1  was  fourtfeu  years  old,  Ciray,  and  the 
honest  bivad  of  laWnr  locked  coarse  and 
unpatateable  beside  tlie  eake  autl  win«  of 
d  r  pe nd  e  n  ce,  I  m  « v  mured ,  *  Y  es,  S  ir  W  iliiaii,' 
with  gnititude. 

^**Oome  nearer,'  sidd  the  Baronet^  and  I 
approached  until  I  could  perceive  the  obj«e| 
of  his  studies  ;  it  was  a  fantastic  sort  of  un 
of  great  height  and  many  hratiches,  froja 
wbieh  hung  f^endnlous  medals^  with  naiii^t 
and  diitea  Ufjon  them. 

**  *  \>iv  you  know  what  the^e  aiie,  boy  1  * 

" '  Kings,'  I  said  ;  thinking  of  my  X^Xh  d 
the  Khigft  of  Judidi. 

*^  *  ^oi  far  out/  he  said  |  he  pointed  tolik 
own  name  hanging  alone  ;  *  I  y.nj  the  i*4l* 
YOU  see,  boy,  of  *'dl  the  rei^seypj ;  the  rtittlug 
branch  that  shall  never  put  forth  a  I^^af/ 

**  Although  of  conme  entirely  unable  to 
appreciate  the  piide  of  ancestry,  I  ga^^d 
uiMin  him  with  an  unaffeaed  pity,  and  he 
perceived  it, 

"  *  You,  parish  workhouse  boy/  said  he,  as  if 
annoyed, '  would  you  not  change  placea  with 
me  tomorrow,  if  you  could,  for  all  tbi4  ftiul 
more  r 

"  *  No,  indeed,  sir/  I  replied,  nalvdy,  *  jow 
are  too  old/ 

'^  I  knew  that  I  hail  spoken  ill  tbe  maaurnt 
after,  and  crimsoneil  to  the  foreheiad  %  hat, 
with  calmness  and  no  trace  of  diiipleaaure,  Ive 
siiid,  '  Bight,  bov,  right*  Ha  then  addal, 
*  Who  IS  your  fatlier,  airl  Brooke,  Brook% 
I  remember  no  sucIl  name  in  these  parta.* 

« *  I  never  hail  one,'  I  said,  mourn fwEy, 

^  *  Nor  la  son,'  answered  ho,  in  the  same 
tr»ne*  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  *  We  wEI 
fdl,  henceforth,  those  jilaees  for  one  another/ 
and,  kissing  my  brow,  bade  me  go  hooie^ 
and  make  my  preparations  for  removah 

**  So  little  a  box  that  I  could  carry  it  on  my 
shoulders,  contained  all  my  scanty  stool;  of 
books  and  clothes  ;  and,  with  this,  I  left  tk 
schoolmaster's  cottage— where  1  hatl  boai*d<si 
for  ntarly  six  ye^u-^i — for  the  houao  of  my 
adopted  father. 

*''ihe  tnnmit  that  occurred  in  the  vU< 
lage  waa  v«ry  great  ;  and  iti  cirdiof 
eddies  extended,  with  diminiahod  force,  oTTf 
all  the  country  round*  The  most  popol&r 
opinions  on  the  subject  wery,  firstly,  that  Sir 
William  had  gone  mad  ;  secondly,  thiit  ade* 
signing  boy,  of  the  name  of  Brooke,  had 
flattered  him  into  adopting  him  j  and  ihinlly, 
that  the  baronet  had  taken  the  tardy  step 
of  acknowlcilging  an  illegitimate  oMJipring  of 
his  own. 

**  ily  own  belief  is,  that  the  promise  of  adop- 
tion was  a  mere  momentary  impviW  of  my 
{latron,  and  that  be  liad  intended  noUiing 
arlhei%  when  he  seut  for  nie,  than  to  jrive 
me  a  i;ood  education^    fila  natural  gvnero^ 
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iitj',  aicled  by  some  vaiiitj,  perlm]>a,  hiul 
iir^cd  him  to  ilo  this  ;  nud  nftorwiinlri,  t]ie 
oppoMtion  iif  dUUiut  rebitivcsj  and  tli«  ob- 
airicli^s  to  tijy  at  1  v^anceTLient  ho  met  with  on 
all  aidc^f  no  le^is  tbftii  liis  iucrt^asiug  jjai'ti- 
aKty  to  juvaeir,  Uecitlcj  him  is  till  luortj  po^i- 
tiv<?ly  ill  lyy  f:LVoiir.  He  was  the  niodt  aelf- 
willed  jitfrsson,  1  shuukl  thhik,  who  ever 
breathed  Woe  be  to  ih^a  niivii  within  hit* 
power,  who  dared  to  thwiirt  him  f  It  wiua 
wltli  the  utmost  difhculty  th^t  I  could  SJWtf 
the  houi-y*headed  butler  from  expnlaioi],  for 
hidvuv-^  uuG^  omitted  to  show  me  a  custoEn».ry 
mark  at  i^'wpect,  '  The  «lightt>«t  want  of 
ri;M|>ef:t  to  Mr.  Brooke/  the  baronet  stiid  to 
hU  wlif^e  retiuue,  '  will  ha  visited  by  iaatant 

*'  A  udivemty  geullemaji  aime  to  be  my 
tutor  wiiliin  a  wtek^  and  I  fleitled  down  to 
my  new  emu-we  of  lifa  without  much  diflTi- 
cidty.  I  hiul  no  very  grosd  vulgwritiea  to  get 
rid  itt ;  mul  bir  Willijim'^  con  vernation  wua 
M  good  an  nutidote  %<$  atiythiug  of  the  isort,fta 
Cftit  ine  couceived.  Jfe  hail  read  extensively, 
Jiad  tr« veiled  far>  and  luui  beuelited  largely 
by  both  expcniencea,  Uia  lidk  wjta  of  tbiit 
rare  aijd  courteous  eort  which  seeuis  to  ac-  ] 
cjuire  in  formation,  while  iu  resdity  it  is  • 
iutpattiug  it;  and  jjriitMfUttid  a  strikiug  eon- 
lra*t  tij  hiji  stubbfnnnt*srt  and  almost  savage 
will.  I  luivaueed  reridily  in  clasjaica ;  aud, 
from  a  derive  to  pletiH^  my  bene  fuel  or,  worked 
hard  at  tlie  matheiuaties ;  which  I  dotested^ 
and  ever  »liall  deieat. 

*'  I  seldom  viiiited  the  village ;  it  !iad  be- 
come hittefiU,  from  the  unple^satit  pj^marks 
and  curious  que^tionit  that  I  wa^  ^ure  to  be 
there  subjected  to ;  but  the  park  wiis  a  world 
wide  enough  for  n*e.     My  i^atron  seemed  to 
grow   better  pleased    with    nit*    daily — and 
indi3ed  he  hud  nothing  to  compUin  of ;  albeit  | 
I  piirohaised  hi^i  favour  at  great  cost^     1  had  \ 
ao  fooling  towards  him  warmor  than  grati- , 
tude  ^  and  the  |>er[)etual  g^rd  I  hiul  to  keep  ? 
upon  my  speech  and  actions  was  very  irk- . 
some.   1  could  ttot  choo.^  but  see  how  unjust,  | 
and  even  cruel  he  could  be,  when  disfdeased  ; . 
Mkd  was  always  in  terror  teat  it  uhould  be  my  I 
tun  I  to  e  I  cite  his  wrath.    It  ii  not  muet,  I 
Gray— it    would    Iw   piiiaful  to  my  sell— to  | 
narrate  any  of  the  many  instances  of  this  ; 
but  you  must    take    my  word  for  it,  atul  ' 
remember  it,  in    csise  any  quai-^rel    should  | 
happen  between  Sir  William  and  his  adopted 
■oil.      You   look    sl^ocked  at  what  I   nave 
already  said,  and  think  me  an  in^rate  !     If 
this  iuau,  then,  haiS  in  truth  bought  over  my 
soul  to  silence^  as  welt  as  ma^le  me  the  autO' 
niati>]i  of  his  will,  I  do  not  think  he  has  paid 
too  much  fi:*r  it.     Do  I  not  ]»lea8e  him  ?     Am 
I  not  a  st^iuduig  boast  to  him  ;  the  advertise- 
ment   of   his    virtues ;  the    object    throufjh 
whii^h  his  enemiea  delii^lrt  to  pieree  him  ;  the 
envy  of  my  inferiors,  the  scorn  of  my  eijuala, 
the  piLy  of  trtich  n-i  you  ?    I«  there  notbiug 
due  to  me  j    Have  I  not  a  ri^jht  to  have  been 
born  ILS  self-willed^us  violent — as  he  T" 


"  Certainlv,  my  good  friend,"  said  Gray, 
calmly,  "and  hs  unjust,  alrto,  and  n«  cruel  I  ^* 

*'  You  shall  know  what  it  is  I  have 
to  bear*  Hot  a  yenr  ago,  when  I  waa 
coming  up  to  ihijj  college,  at  Sir  Williaiu's 
wisil^  he  said  to  me,  of  a  wuddent  *  Bronke, 
you  must  now  take  my  name/  1  kusw  this 
would  anger  his  few  relatives  to  the  utiei^ 
morit ;  Uiat  it  would  pro  v<  ike  en ■  I  less  niisj^p- 
prehension  of  my  own  po«itiun  ;  that  it  would 
uiiike  tUQ  more  bis  gvath  ami  chatt<  la 
them  ever.  I  said,  ri^pectfully,  *Sir,  I  would 
juueh  rather  not/  Not  liking  tt>  mention  my 
r«al  rt^iuons,  I  mumbled  boh le thing  ationt 
destroying  all  chance  of  my  beint;  found  by  my 
pjLi'viiLs.  He  broke  fortli  with,  *  Whut, 
siinrdi,  do  you  want  to  l>e  a  beij-^ar's 
brat  agaiJi  ? '  Tie  took  down  a  walk* 
ing-stick,  and  I  iialfsusj^eeted  t}iai  hs 
was  going  to  strike  mo  with  it,  in  which 
cuse  1  should  have  left  his  house  thut  rnstnnt, 
and  shaken  tlie  dui^t  from  my  shoea  before 
bis  face  ;  hiit  be  only  jjointed  to  the  ha  mile, 
which  was  of  ivory,  and  very  ill  hi  keejung 
with  the  poor  hazel  htnlf.  *  TJie  top  of  tli  is 
wna  once  Wovvn  also,  mr,'  said  he ;  'but  it  did 
not  suit  my  fancy.  Tde  man  who  ujadw  it 
remonstnited  at  my  wishing  it  to  be  changed. 
But  uhaiignd  it  shall  l>e,  quoth  I  ;  for  I  ilo 
what  I  will  with  my  own  ;  mid  chjujj^ed  it 
was,  I  wish  vou,  too,  to  have  a  line  hatnlle  ; 
and  you  will  be  henceforth  Mr.  Bionke 
Fctaey/  Nor  was  this  the  Brat  or  the  hist 
time  within  a  score,  that  I  have  been  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  my  precariomi  pi  nee. 
You  koow,  then,  all  my  hisUjry,— my  low 
begiuniugj  tny  perilous  height,  anil  the  nn- 
roJiable  reed  on  which  I  lean.  The  night 
is  growing  chill.  Gray.    Let  us  go  im'* 

CKAPTER   THX  flECOlfU. 

BttcmKB  Pehskt  was  a  fellow-commoner  j 
Leonard  Gray,  the  son  of  a  plain  yeoniiiu,  was 
a  sizar.  They  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
in  the  lecture  room,  which  had  soon  ripened 
into  friendship;  but  thmr  couipinious  and 
pursuits  were  far  di  Cerent ;  the  rich  proiej^^ 
kept  his  couple  of  horses  and  had  a  dinner- 
party at  least  once  a  Wt^ek  ;  the  scholar 
dineil  in  the  hidl,  and  had  ennujih  to  do  a|>- 
parent  ly  to  keep  hiroaelf,  He  made  no  use 
of  his  rich  friend  whatever  j  "  n  4  through 
pride,  be  aui*e,"  said  he,  "  but  beciiuats  I  cun- 
not  aiford  to  spend  tnueh  time  in  pleasure  of 
any  sort ;  footle xerciae  is  best  for  me,  and 
your  winea  would  only  incap;ieitale  me  from 
working  ;  like  you,  Persry,  I  bive  neither 
fiitlierj  mother,  uor  relative  (-^ave  one  dear 
lie  Lie  sitiier)  ;  nay,  ;u)d  I  haveapfttron  loo,  if  I 
clio-ne,  in  my  tutor  ;  whO|  for  ad  bis  donnish 
Wiiys  and  personal  i/raiidenr,  ia  sm  kind  & 
umjj  as  breathes**  Ilo  olfi^reil  tu  lend  me  money 
to  ket'p  me  up  here^  in  a  manner  1  aha  11  not 
eaiiily  forget ;  but,  having  i^-rt  so  far  without 
a  crotch,  I  nmat  make  win  ft  to  fiuish  mj 
journey  by  hi  Ip  of  luy  own  h*)ra.'' 

It  waa  the  ieii^^ou  now  at  Cambridge  wheo 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


the  qiiaint  college-gardens  are  filled  with  ]  wotidroiis  lujatio  music  b«g&u  to  t4ilk  to hini 
lot^irn*  aod  fiislei-a  Biid  trienda  ;  when  the  ,  of  the  happy  dead,  who  wm  odoo  aa  Mt 
gownstman  evmcea  sudden  iutenj3t  id  chiipel   as  i*he. 

fitit  niuseitiu,  and  pkys  the  Cieeronej  not  Wtile  the  orgnn  wa«  yearning  its  Iftgt, 
without  the  reward  thut  Ue  moat  loves  ;' imd  the  great  throng  was  pushing  to  tU 
when  the  father  «omea  to  visit  tlie  accnea  of  doora,  Biooke  wliiftpered,  **  Ditl  you  see  thai 


hia  yotith  and  recognises  his  former  self  hi 
the  *t'OTn|>lsicent  BVeshnmn  sou ;  when  the 
$Ut^r  thinkn  she  never  saw  ■tieh  handsome 
yonihsi  before,  and  one  whom  she  fur^eta  to 
ijtinm  seems  to  her  to  be  the  kin^  of  (v(l 


girl,  Gray  1     I  could  scarcely  kt^tp  my  «y« 
otf  her  all  the  service,** 

**  She  is  my  sidter,"  answered  Gray,  quietly  j 
and   ht^  took  lier   out  without    iatrotluGui| 

^  them. 
So  iTamo  Sir  William  Fei-aey  from  hia  town- 1  When  Ei'ooke  TisUed  hii  friend's  roomt 
houae  1  and  J  by  the  aaiae  train — iu  a  more  I  the  next  moiiiliig,  lie  found  the  door  eloaecL 
liumble  class,  came  Graves  little  aister,  Con-  This  wjia  the  mare  deplorable  because  he  lad 
atiMicej  from  And  ley  End.  Not  tliat  she  was  devoted  an  uu  usual  alteution  to  hU  dttm 
unt?  hair's'breadth  shorter  than  she  ought  to  Moreover  he  could  hear  voices  d'mcoumt^ 
have  l>eenjOr the  least  leM  plump ;  but  ao  much !  throu|;h  the  double  dooi-a,  wiuch  convi»it 
niuiid  the  fairy  wrist,  and  ao  much  round  I  him  th^t  his  b&niahmeut  was  in  leaded ;  li 
the  graceful  neck,  and  so  much  round  the  |  had  mi ^fied  the  note  which  was  the£i^wizUti| 
ihiiuty,  duinty  waiat,  in  the  jwrfecteat  pTO-   him  at  hia  own  i-ooma  :— 

pcittion  that  could  be,  as  I  should  have  liked  Howerer  ridiculous  it  may  Kcm,  my  dear  J'tmftl 
in  havfl  proved  by  measurement ;  but  ahe  ,  feci  it  mj  duty,  afier  }oiir  «inre»ion  of  jait  «W(»j^ 
wus  called  little  from  endear uient,  by  every- 1  not  to  »u(Ter  my  ii*t*?r  lo  tn«i  you,  la  our  Tnd*lf 
body^  There  was  a  strange  old  person  with  diffprcnt  poihion*  arvyLliing  kHou*  muic  he  oui  of  tk 
her,  who  aeemed  to  have  nopHltlcuUr  virtue  I  q""t'^^«;  and  I  cannot  j»i mi k  her  bappineM  to  bt 
hevoiid   that  of  loving  her  and  of  extolling  S  ^^^^"^  ^y  "*  iliruiiyii  wiih  lo  galbm  &  civs^lier. 


Leonard,  iind  who  must  have  been  the 
or|ihan"fl  foster-mother,  and  to  see  the  two 
(ftfitr  they  had  left  th^^ir  boxes  at  some  hum* 
ble  hMlging)  in  the  scholar's  attic  was  a  pleii- 
aaiit  sijrht.  Such  a  charming  little  dinner 
thi-y  hail,  there,  with  audit  ale^ — of  which 
Couatnnce  drank  one  thimbleful  to  please 
iier  hmther  —  and  ices  at  deaaert,  which 
rendered  the  old  lady  apeeciileea  for  some 


Brooke  knew  at  once,  or  thought  he  knew, 
thai  Leonard  meant  more  than  he  wiot*. 
Something  told  him  that  hia  own  inipatlei^ 
of  depentleuee  was  slight  com|>ared  witi 
Gray*8  abhorrence  for  that  conilition. 

"It  ia  not  the  workhouse,  but  the  li*H* 
thought  Brooke,  *Hhat  makes  me  thus  ut^t 
for  Constanct*  Gray/* 

Impulsive,  hejid-strong,  he  bad  fallen  nmdly 


mtnutea,  aud  made  her  ouaerve,  aubsequently, '  in  love  with  her,  and  made  up  hh  mind  to 


to  the  bed  maker  (with  whom  a  coutidenct*, 
founded  on  Leonam's  excellencies,  was  aoon 
establish ed),  "  that  they  would  lay  cold 
at  the  pit  of  her  itomach  for  dsiys  ;'*  then 
th«  Cambridge  coffee  that  is  equalled  no- 
where else,  and  the  anchovy- toast  which  is 
ft  Bpecial  wonder  of  its  own;— and  it  is  time  *o 
go  to  chai>el.  Gray*8  tut<^r  t^ikea  fair  Con- 
stance's  rounded  arm  and  puts  her  in  the  beat 
Beat  to  hear  the  antlieni  \  and,  not  without  a 
iigh,  I  hojje,  ho  thinks  of  his  celibate  Rtate 
wlien  he  finds  his  eyes  Involuntarily  wander^ 
ing  fitim  hia  book  to  her*  The  two  hundred 
young  men  in  white  surplices  oppoaite,  too,  find 
their  eyes,  not  at  all  involuntarily,  doin^j  like- 
wise, and  especially  Mr*  Edward  Brooke 
P*jniit*y  was  smitten  through  and  through* 
His  |mtron,  Sir  WilHatni  sat  on  the  miutera 
ri;^ht   hand   resolvin»j   many    things    in   hia 


usk  Sir  William  thataame  day  what  he  might 
ex];>eet  of  him,  and  know  the  beat  or  worst  it 
once  and  for  ever. 

So,  when  the  company  of  high-bred  youtfea 
were  gone,  whom  Brooke  had  asked  to  meet 
the  baronet,  ant)  the  patixjn  and  the  protC^ 
were  left  together  alone,  this  talk  came  out 
of  the  tormer^a  question. 

**  Why,  Brooke,  did  you  not  ask  this  Gray 
to  meet  me  of  whom  you  have  written  m 
much  »'• 

^'  Ho  does  not  mix  with  this  set  itt  &1^  mi 
he  ift  a  poor  man— a  sizar,  in  short  * " 

'"  TJmt  is  not  well,  boy  I  you  ahould  chooie 
your  companions  a  little  more  exduaivel/ — 
you  must  seimrate/' 

"Sir!*' 

""  Politely,  and  without  iajary  to  Wm 
feelings;    but  it  must  be  done;  be  will  be^ 


deep  mind  ;  he  thought,  per ha]>s,  of  the  diiys'dou ill le»?s,   well    content   if   you    offer   him 


lung  aince  when  he  had  aat  in  thoiie  high 
iiala,  in  youth,  among  the  apantjled  gowns  ; 
delighting  in  tiie  prt-aent,  believinr^  all  why 
foretold  of  hia  brilliant  futui^,  and  con- 
trasted the  post  time  and  its  prophecies  with 
the  stem  reality,  with  his  sad  chlldleftsneaa, 
and  few  grey  h«ir3  ;  or  looked  beneath  him 
upon  the  line  face  of  hia  adopted  son,  and 
svpnied  to  gather  eomfort  and  almost  a 
fiither'a  jny  ;  p*'rhapa,  too,  his  h*.*art  waa 
atirred  at  the  sight  of  Constance  j  and  the 


Apple! on.  He  ia  going  into  the  cbui^h,  I 
auppoB© — it  ia  some  hundfed  and  tifty  j)ounda 
a-year,  and  the  incumbent  is  of  very  great 
age." 

Sir  William  yawned  at  the  notion  of  s«v*h 
longevity  J  without  reflecting  how  near  seventy 
he  was  getting  himaelf. 

"You  mistake  my  fi'Iend,  air,  believe  me  I 
he  would  not  tiike  a  shilling  as  a  gilt  (roia 
me  or  any  man  ;  he  is  the  luoat  iudepi^ndeal 
fellow  Lu  the  world  1  '* 


BOND  AND  FBER 


**  Why  Jo  jroii  tivlk  to  meof  indepeudeueel  * 

flizar  aeeiii  to  Imi  birds  of  a  fentijer  ;  do  you 
know  why  yon  are  mit  a  siiar  I  Why  not  a 
vil  1  i\g&  sc  li  ool  m  a^ter  I     W  i  j  y  n  ot ? '  * 

IjUt  dvi^pUtf  km  sc'lf^wilied  fury^  the  patrou 
wa.^  «lwim«ii  ami  chucked  h^  wliat  lie  lead  la 
tbe  youij^  nmnn  eve^. 

'*  Why  not  wliiit  ?  Why  not  go  o©,  Sir 
"William  ?'*  i^aid  the  boy^  iu  a  voice  in  which 
coijteoipt  had  quite  ovt-rjtiaatei^d  prudeuce* 
**  Here,  uudBT  my  own  roof  j  wMeh  you  have 
bestowed  u)joii  ineJ' 

**  Brooke/*  said  the  old  maij  ^onorousily,  and 
after  ft  pause,  *'  you  have  spoken  truth  i  but 
aot  too  resFK^otfully.     Give  iiie  yotir  hand  J* 

"  I  do,  air/'  the  other  readily  replied  ;  '*  but 
11  111 £^8  you  comply  with  tltja  requtjat  of  mine, 
it  will  be  to  bid  you  f«t^weli/'  He  Jiesi- 
tatcd  a  moment,  as  if  iu  doubt  whether  to 
conEe^'ia  hh  sudden  pnssioiiate  love,  aud  tliea 
added  ;  '*  It.  seema  to  mt  not  u  urbason  able 
thut  I  fhould  ask  you,  who  have  beeu  so 
niuii;iic«nt  to  luCj  w^hal  fuvtlier  favouL*  you 
iuttnd  to  grant ;  1  wi^h  to  have  the  ^wwer  of 
jj^uving  io3'st;lf  i'ully  sensible^  aur,  of  what  I 
QWis  to  you*" 

The  tiansietit  f«eling  whicU  bad  prompted 
hU  confer  ion  hail  quite  passed  away  troui 
the  biiron**t*ij  miud.  He  was  sorry  for  it 
five  a,  wheu  his  prot^gu  dared  thus  to  address 
him. 

"What!"  he  broke  forth,  **do  you  wish 
mo,  then,  to  live  in  furui4i^d  lodgiaff!i,  and 
give  up  the  hidL  to  yoti  l" 

"1  waut,  sir,  only  to  be  permitted  tbe 
choice  ot  a  pruftJEsaiou,  aud,  moi  eovur,  to  have 
aoinethtug  guutuiUeud  lae  to  reckon  upon  as 
uiy  own^" 

"^n  am!j:is!iadorship  and  5ve  tlioysand 
pound  [J  ft-yenr  for  Iiie,  perhaps*  Yuu  are 
very  mudeat  tor  lui  adopted  son,  upun  tny 
worth  What  do  you  say,  now,  to  my  bid  of 
oue  hmidred  and  fifty  pounds  *i-year  i" 

**  I  say^  Sir  WiiUaui,  that  I  &iitjuld  accept 
it  witli  ea^ernesg." 

"Thet4,  ©y  Heaven  I  you  shall  have  it,  and 
not  a  Blkilltng  more,"  answert^d  the  jMtrou. 
He  took  up  his  hat  aod  glove%  and  put  them 
on  with  Itjeth  ntit  and  ii|wi  closed,  suppressinjr 
the  anger  that  rage*!  within  him,  He  left  the 
xuoiu  without  aaotUer  word, 

CUAPT^M  THE  TnitiP, 

TnEr.B  were  uq  candles  alight  that  evening 
1  in  Leouard^s  room  ;  for  he  aat  at  the  open 
window  with  his  sister,  looking  out  into  the 
moonlit  nlglit,  and  on  the  sleeping  court 
beD«ath  ;  whei-e  the  silver  fountain  never 
cenaed  to  plash  lUid  t^lng* 

•*l  fear,  dear  brother,  still,  that  I  atn  a 
heavy  burthen  to  you  ;  1  and  dear  iJame 
Boberts ;  liow  free  you  would  feel,  Leonard, 
if  you  did  but  have  yotir  little  iucome  tn 
yourself,  anil  bow  happy  I,  if  1  could  ejirn 
nomethiiig  with  rny  hands." 

'^You    will   eaia    something    with    yonr 


tongue,  which  shall  not  be  a  reward.  If  you 
talk  Bo,^'  said  Leonard  playfully  j  **  what 
do  you  mean  by  speaking  of  my  little  income 
in  that  disparaging  way  1  One  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  auunm,  besides  my 
acholat'shlp — which,  I  can  tt^ll  you,  is  an 
e no n nous  source  of  profit,  aitliougb  we  are 
bound  to  secresy  as  to  the  exact  amount — 
sliould,  I  think,  be  enough  and  to  spare  for 
ns^ three  ;  not  to  mention  puttbig  by  a  some- 
thing for  your  niarnage*jJonion  when  you 
have  made  up  your  miud  as  to  tlie  [lartiaular 
nobleman.*' 

Conatauce  laughed  a  little  laugh,  and 
blushed  a  little  blush  ;  but  the  laugh  ceased 
and  the  hlush  grow  deeper  as  Dame  Roberta' 
voice  came  out  to  them  from  the  room  : 

'*That  may  be  a  nearer  matter  than  you 

think,  Master  Leonard;  for  she  hi\3  fallen  in 

love  already  With  a  young  duke  or  a  lord,  as 

1 1  bcHeve  ]  and,  in  churoh  too^  of  all  the  |>!aeea 

J  in  tbe  wot  Id  J* 

j     "  Ah  ^ "  said  her  brother  rather  seriously. 
"AVhat  is  tldg  youn^  lord  like,  sister  V 

•^Nobody,  Leonard  ;  and  I  wonder  at  your 
being  so  foollsli,  dame/* 

But  tbe  old  lady  was  not  to  be  so  put  down, 
"1  can't  say  for  certain,*'  she  said,  "never 
having  seen  1dm  myself,  sir;  but  as  be  was 
described  to  me,  he  ia  tall  and  dark,  with 
restless  eyes,  and  beautiful  curling  hair*" 

This  short  desciipVion  of  a  lover  at  first 
stght  would  have  been  given  In  extenso  but 
for  a  knuek  at  the  outer  door.  It  wa^  a  gyp 
with  a  letter  for  J^onard  ;  and,  when  be  had 
ruad  it,  hkj  sighed,  and  said  : 

"Tlie  young  gentleman  in  question— He 
ba^i  no  title— i?*  coming  to  breakfast  with  us 
to-morrow  at  hia  own  luvitatioo." 

Leonard  gave  in  to  the  passionate  entreaty 
of  his  friend  to  be  introduced  to  Constance, 
in  consideration  of  his  altered  circumsUncea, 
and  of  tbe  sturdy  behaviour  which  ho  believed 
to  have  induced  them.  Gray  was  sincerely 
pleased  to  hear  of  his  independence,  but  his 
hope  was  that,  thiough  this  meeting,  the 
charm  wbieli  seemed  to  have  entbraUed  both 
l)oy  and  girl  would  lie  dissolved,  by  each 
tin  ding  out  something  distasteful  iu  the 
other t  They  were  as  dissimilar  as  miy  two 
young  beings  could  be  ;  the  one  ptxmJ,  im- 
petuous, and  brilliant,  and  the  other  serene 
and  sensible. 

Love^  however,  who  takes  delight  in  aetliDg 
at  nought  the  calculations  of  the  pruilent, 
decreed  that  its  first  impression  shoidd  Iw 
confirmed.  Before  the  six  days  of  Con- 
stances proposed  ^isit  were  over,  tlie  yuiug 
couple  were  as  good  as  engaged*  With  no 
father  to  tidk  of  finance,  and  no  mother  to 
investigate  genealogy ,  it  was  not  a  dttlicult 
busiuews.  The  six  duys  were  prolonged  to  a 
fortni^'ht. 

"But,  my  frieud,*'  Gray  said,  "yon  mnat 
work.  I  have  no  marriage  portion  wortb 
mentioning  to  give  my  sistt.u\'^ 

And  he  was  firm  against  Brooke  Per^e^*4. 
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deuft  to  marrj  iiumediAtol^  ftnd  to  put  his 
Imsl  la  Providence  ;  mxd  CouaUnce  went 
h$iok  to  her  cotUge  hom«d  at  Auctl^]^  End, 
making  up  her  mind,  as  the  ^ouDg  kdiet  &af , 
lo  B  vtry  long  etig&gemt^nt 

The  lover  vacate<i  Li'ti  apartmetit  the  next 
term  for  oue  more  tui table  to  bis  new  posi 
tioDf  bfnefith  the  attk  of  bis  friend,  ana  set 
himself  reaolutely  to  his  college  duties 
LeoDJird  was  trying  for  a  fellowship,  luid 
Brooke  for  ft  echokrAUip.    Both  failiad. 

Gmy,  indeed,  was  aot  embient  either  in 
dniftice  or  m&tUematt€9  ;  although  he  took  a 
gooit  double  degree,  Peraey  had  at  ill  too 
many  exptmsj^e  acqimiiitanees,  whom  he 
watited  tirmuesa  to  utterly  nUiike  off;  too 
taucti  liking  for  the  pianoforte,  and  too  much 
trnet  in  cr!tmmmg  fcnd  extempore  geoiua. 
Hia  three  lettera^  und  i»ue  ride  a^week  to  the 
little  cottage  at  Audley  End,  did  not  help 
him  ;  neither  did  hist  morbid  thougUta  upon 
hk  aliert^l  ecrudition.  Ht;  could  not  master 
himself  MuMcLently  to  fot^et  the  apleudoui-^ 
and  comforts  of  Hilton  Hall,  despite  its  ae- 
compHnyiug  aervitude.  He  hankered  aft^r 
the  fleah-poU,  notwitUatrmding  the  Egyptian 
buuditge.  Living  with  what  he  coo$idert-d  ex- 
emplary eeoooiuy^  he  flu-  exc^edrd  Ida  income 
while  he  renuiiued  at  eL>ltege  ;  and  ak hough 
the  proce^da  of  his  furniture  and  the  «ale  of  liia 
twoliorses — •which  Sir  William  would  not  hear 
of  receiving  back—amply  covered  that  ex- 
peiise,  there  teemed  no  gieat  likelihotKl  of 
Lis  makiog  both  emia  meet  for  the  future, 

Leonard  had  been  reaJily  a|i|>c>inted  one  of 
the  t^^iataiit  lua^t^rs  at  the  Ht*;h  School  of 
ChilturOt  through  the  recommendation  of  hia 
tutor  I  but  Brooke^  although  by  no  meatus  a 
bad  acliolar,  Imd  no  anch  iutiuenoe,  even  bad 
he  tieeu  inclined  for  a  like  position ;  the 
other  alternative  of  wLie  old  Doctor  Wild  ht 
woukl  not  tdikt : 

liitA  tooift  etiu  titty  nJUfe 
N^w  1  tiiti*!  ^o, 

"n'berc  Dcitb«T  titli?  not  tilla|v 
Tlie  gjwdj  p^tnm 
And  puchnJ  Euatn^Q 

Bwrxr  to  thv  cimrch  ihet  ow»  * 
Tv(,  if  I  ^11  ptevb  ftud  pny  too  on  «  f ud^en^ 
Aiiii  ^bfyre  ihc  pope  ai  idy«ntiire,  wiUiowt  itodflnf, 
TlicM  ton  poundt  ipjear^  bcnd««  a  Sunday  puddinf  : 

Jtlat!  p«9ridiajaf  !  w bilker  vUt  thou  fo? 

Biix:^ke  decided  upon  authorsbip.  He 
pnbliaheil,  on  leaving  college,  an  uniinbbed 
poem  of  mime  merit,  but  great  bitterne-aa, 
entitled  Dwksdksce,  a  SATimi,  and  it  had  a 
littltj  mccvRs— timt  la  to  tay,  for  a  poem.  A 
eooalilemble  numWr  of  copies  were  bought  by 
bis  ^Ihg^e  friends,  a  score  of  them  sent  U» 
Ibe  rvvievi-s,  ^nd  a  good  many  given  awjiy. 

Ouo  of  these,  in  red  morocco^  was  sent  to 
CoiisLinee  Graj^  we  may  he  mn^  with  an 
extra  sonnet,  by  way  of  dedicAtion,  lu  Ihe^ 
poet's  own  hand-writing ;  and  one  of  them, 
through  the  ioterventk>ii  of  a  good-nattmd : 
irktid,  got  do  wit  to  Hdtun,  and  wna  regarded ' 
hf  tbfe  fierce  old  JSAi^oaet  as  a  persotud  Um*  i 


poon  J  which,  deiplte  appears n<e«^  it  wm 
never  meant  to  be,  No  letter  nor  the  sll*»bt* 
est  conimunicatLoa  had  been  neeelved  (ma 
Sir  William,  ainee  the  interview  in  Brook«1i 
roomS|  save  a  deeil,  which  Imd  been  forwanled 
by  the  family  lawyer,  securing  to  blm  his 
hundred  and  Hfty  pounds  for  life*  Thega^ 
seemed  nt^ver  likely  to  he  healed. 

From  Granta  the  poet  removed  to  IMgini^ 
in  town,  and  sat  him^ielf  down   in  a  nmrt 
ayatematic  method    than    mi^ht  have    beea 
expiicted  to  hia  new  work.     He  ^ave  up,  ii 
thtt  lirwt  plnce,  writing  verses,  having  aooa 
discovered  that^  even  in  the  happy  chai^ce  of 
an  editor  printing  them,  poetry,  like  virtji^ 
was  its  own  rewai  d.     lie  Ci>ncoct«d,  prtis- 
pally,  strange   weird  dike    tales,    enoti^ti  t« 
frighten  the  very  printers'  devils  ;  but  EJitof 
^declined*' them" with  thanks/*  Helhesmed 
those  smaller  deer  with  ilbtfltraiiiius,  wkidi 
hiive  such  incredible  clrculntiona  at  one  lad 
fourpenee   a-pieee^  with  a   re<lu(*tiaiii   wbft 
bought  by  the  dozen.     In  the»e  be  grnerallf 
succeeded.     Under  the  name  of  the  Modem 
firutus,  he  produced  one  or  two    starUioj; 
sketches  of  our  aocin!  system*     Wuh  the  ex- 
cept ion,  however,  of  one  i>ottnd  fourteen  sad 
sixpence  in  silver  ^brought  in  au  envelept 
by    an    editor    hlmiselff    for    fear    of  aec^  ~ 
rlents — he  received  nothing  for  hijs  aerricei 
It  was  sometiung  indeetl,  to  be  pofl«d 
plac:irt.led     m    staling    colours    at     i3i/«ajl 
stations  and  atetimbosLt    piers,   but  still  it 
was    not    enrmgh   to   marry    on-     The   kl* 
ters  to  the  littJe  cottage  grew  shorter  aad 
rarer  ;  ttieir  phnvses  began  to  have  a  warmed- 
up    clt2iracter.     TUe    charming    little    notii 
in    answer,    were  suffered    to    remnin   wh 
opened    for   hoor^ ;    aud,   when    read,   tbff 
lay  about  the  table  unsealed.     Squanah  at- 
velopea  with  vulgar  wafer-«eaj«,  seemed,  m 
the  other  hand,  to  po«»eei  an  incretttitig  ii^ 
tercsL     These  he  answered  sometitujea  oft 
the   imtantf  and   always  with   great  paiaa 
His  eouatant  viaita  to  all  plae^  of  riuijw* 
ment,  ^~  for  profesaioual    purposes*    Bre«ti 
declared,  in   order  to  make   articJea  out  d 
thetu — dipped  eonsiderahly  into   bw  acaa^ 
pune ;   his  extravagant  habits    vet«^   gvnr 
rally,  little  changed,  and,  tn  short,  netthtt 
love  nor  money  were  now  in  ^reat  ahaxidaBei 
with  him.     For  all  these  miafortujiea  he  did 
not    l«come    lt«4  proud,   am)   was  boaatful 
enough,  poor  fallow,  upon  what   few  hits  he 
made ;  nay,  when  Ijeonani  Gray,  in  the  eanxm 
of  a  few  yeATi,  was  elected  bead^mai^cr  «f 
Cljittum,   and  had  it  in  his  pow^^r  to  oSet 
Brooke  the  poaitloii  be  had  himself  quitted, 
the  proposal  wai  rs>eeted  rather  aoom full r. 
One  day,  a  long  tab  of  bii,  in  wbicii,  as  hs 
thought,  he  had  uut  forth  hia  b^t  pywi»% 
came  bick  to  hU  lo^lgiE^ga  from  a  nmgKliirr- 
othee^  rejected.    It  waa  the  drv^  thsft  6Bmi 
his  cup    of   bittemeas    to  the   httm  ;   aaJ,  I 
at  nig^ht^  be  htl  the  hoosc,  nnd  altwie  tMttJ 
Into  the  marfug  streets^  with    ra:-e  m% 
hearC     Although  he  had  takeii  SU 
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Inmdum  &s  hts  mottOf  he  was  tiot  made  of  mich 
perse verinsj  stuff  tm  young  ftutliord  lihould  be, 
who  woulii  grow  to  be  oltl  cue*.  He  haij 
written  anew  after  ench  fiiilure,  but  be  batl 
writteu  worae.  Eiiaily  inspirited,  but  quite 
M  easily  depressed,  the  eiicnuragpment  he 
met  witb  waa  amalV  and  the  anubs  very 
many.  Aa  he  waited  a  njomeut  at  a  crossing, 
to  Jet  a  at  ring  of  cabit  go  by^  the  gai-lS^ht  lit 
up  hii  haggard  f^ce : 

"  Brooke,  Brooke  Peraey,"  aaid  a  friendly, 
well -remembered  voiee  ;  '"  Why  it  m  you, 
aure I y ,  t h ough  you  ai^  so  w b i te  and  t h i  d T  Com o 
along  with  me,  boy/*  And  the  good  Pareon 
Parmer  of  Hiltott,  who  had"  fii^t  taken  him 
oni  of  tlie  wot  khouae,  led  hhn  witli  a  geutle 
violence  into  hh  hotel  At  firs»t,  in  answer  to 
manifuld  questions,  Brooke  enlarged  upon  the 
elTect  his  genius  had  pro^luced,  rather  than 
eomplaintd  of  jta  uot  iiavin^  been  reci>gniaed, 
but  ihe  una^ueted  ktndn^aa  of  hie  bene fuc tor 
aooii  brt>ke  down  ihe  barriers  of  pride,  and 
■wept  tLwny  al)  deceit  before  it 

**  J  di>  not  aueceed/*  h»  said,  **  in  the  least, 
and  I  do  not  now  think  X  shiill  succeed,  for  I 
have  neither  heart  nor  head  to  write  any- 
thing mnrej**  and  i«fore  they  parted,  lie  con- 
feased,  **  I  am  in  debt^  too  *  and  thero  is  no 
one  I  can  catl  my  friend  in  all  tlda  town," 

Quietly,  and  as  if  by  accident,  for  the  ^od 
cleig^yM>:ia  knew  the  young  nianV  character, 
Sir  vViliinni  and  hia  circumstaneea  became 
the  tupic  of  their  talk  ;  he  told  how  the  kind- 
hearted  baronet  yet  tni wailed  the  estrange- 
ment of  hia  adopted  son,  that  though  there 
was  now  a  far  distant  coiiiiin  (a  young  hidy) 
at  the  Hall,  that  ha  misi^i  his  uameaike 
atill  ;  how  Uie  bedroont  Brooke  used  to 
occupy  was  aever  slept  in,  and  the  books 
he  ha^i  atudied  in  were  never  taken  down  ; 
moreover,  how  old  age  was  cr-fepirig  on 
apace,  and  that  it  waa  our  duty  to  furget 
and  to  foi'give.  Believing  himself  swayed 
by  these  last  rcaaoua  in  |*artieul«r,  Brooke 
leapt  at  thta  chance  of  recondliation,  and  Mr. 
Parmer  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  bring 
it  about. 

Willi  in  X  W0ek  from  that  night— spent  by 
the  young  author  in  a  flutter  ol  hope — a  new 
sort  of  tetter  ciinie  to  his  duur,  with  arms 
upon  the  gt-al  and  words,  if  not  of  affection, 
yet  of  dignilied  forgiveueas  within  ;  within, 
too,  was  eneloaed  tk  cheque  for  more  than 
two  years'  income,  Alas,  by  the  aaiae  post^ 
also,  one  of  those  loving  notes  of  Const^uice, 
urging  him,  not  without  tender  complaint  of 
hia  long  ailence,  to  patience  and  freah  en- 
deavours. Bt^^ke  did  not  answer  this  Ia»t 
quite  directly,  but  came  down  by  the  coach 
as  soon  sa  he  had  paid  his  bil^  to  Hilton.       '■ 

It  was  early  in  the  merry  month  of  May  ^ 
when  ho  reached  the  old  ItMl^je  gatea>  and  i 
ati-ode  up  the  avenue.  When  the  well  know u  [ 
]>ros[>ect  once  more  broke  on  tiim,  a  pro- 1 
rhecy,  such  as  thut  which  greeted  tlie  Scotch  , 
f  hane.  seemed  through  the  clear  air  to  whi&-  j 
{HU-f  Xheaio  ahali   be   Uunc!     At  tho    door^ 


stood  hia  ancient  patron,  grey  enough  now 
and  bent»  with  a  atick  in  hja  right  hand, 
suiipiciousbr  like  a  crutch,  and  a  young 
woman  with  hard  eyes,  and  the  haughty 
,  Fcrsey  forehead, 

I  "  My  cousin  Gertrude,  Brooke  j  you  rauat 
'  love  one  another,"  said  the  baronet,  sen- 
^  tentiously,  after  having  embract*d  the  pro- 
d  igal  The  young  lady  shook  hauda  promptly, 
though  without  feeling,  aa  thougk  at  the 
word  of  command. 

It  waa  a  full  week  before  the  young  man 
brought  himself  to  underatand  that  sentence 
as  a  matrimonial  decree  ;  but  by  that  time 
matters  had  cone  too  far  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  of  it.  The  lady  and  he  were  sent  out 
on  long  walks  together ;  were  seated  next  one 
another  at  table  ]  were  continually  spoken  of 
by  Sir  William  aa  Ids  two  children,  whom  he 
hoped  to  see,  shortly,  one,  Gertrude  Persey 
would  have  had  no  objection,  notwithstanding 
her  pride,  to  have  niHrrit^d  any  human  bting 
for  an  adequate  remuneration  ;  but  to  accept 
the  adopted  work  house  boy,  seemed  a  bitter 
degradation*  She  hated  him,  as  having  HUp- 
planted  her  own  family  in  the  baron et'** 
favour.  Nevertheless,  she  waa  the  Hrst  of  the 
two  t<»  preface  a  remark,  in  one  of  their  aoli^ 
tary  rambles,  with  *'  When  we  are  mai-ried^ 
Brooke,"  &o.  &c-  She  never  by  any  accident 
called  him  Persey ;  that  being  the  one  onjisj- 
aion  she  permitted  heraelf  to  make  in  her  sys- 
tematic observance  of  every  whim  and  preju- 
dioe  of  her  relative. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH, 

Ik  tlie  meantime,  Leonard  Gray,  the  head 
master  of  Chi  1  turn  Higli  School,  and  Con* 
stance,  hia  sister,  <lwelt  in  a  quaint  old  brick 
m>inaiou  that  had  once  formed  part  of  a  royal 
palacoi  The  humorous  questions  he  had  been 
wont  to  ask  of  her  in  pa^t  times,  concerning 
the  bard,   or   the   author,  or  the  or^fan  of 

fiublic  o pinion f  were  now  heard  no  mora 
n  the  tiveuing,  when  the  t^ila  of  the  day 
were  over,  and  they  sat  by  the  firelight  there 
was  little  converaatiun,  Kight  after  night, 
indeed,  she  had  said  nothings  but  remained 
with  a  book  before  her  whose  leave^i  were 
never  turned,  or  shading  her  face  with  iier 
band,  as  though  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
looked  upon.  On  a  sudden,  and  without 
BriN:ike'i  name  having  been  mentioned, 
Leonard  observed,  drily ;  '*  He  is  gone  back 
again  to  Hilton,  Constance,*^ 

^'I  knew  it.  I  knew  it  must  be  so,  poor 
fellow,"  iihe  answered  j  "  I  should  have  Rent 
this  before,^*  She  protlnced  from  her  bo^soni  a 
letter  in  her  own  baud- writing,  and  I  winded 
it  to  her  brother  to  r*?ad,  Wlu^n  he  had 
done  so,  he  ro^  quietly,  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  and  said  ; 

** Right,  right,  dearest!"  and  took  the 
letter  with  him  into  his  own  chamber.  It 
contained  a  i^nunciation  of  her  chtini  up^vn 
Persey 's  hand.  **  If,  as  I  mu^t  believe,**  she 
wrote,  "  thia  chain  is  beginning  to  gall  ,  .  .  > 
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We  hiive  been  both  fooUali,  perhaps,  ftiid»  Jf  mo 
I  the  most  to  blame,"  Atid  so  fioisUeJ,  wkli  an 
expi'esaioD  of  sUterlj  nfTecliott  anJ  good-will, 

Leonard  had  bit  part  to  do»  He  was  by 
nntwre  of  a  fneudiy  iilLbouffb  firm  diaposition. 
His  letter  was  more  dmded  tliaii  tbat  of  Coii- 
fitEDice,  openly  hoping  that  tho  msitch  which 
WQuhl  have  counected  him  and  ISrooke  no 
cIoa*>ly  would  now  b«  broken  off;  but  he 
wrote  it  with  son-ow  and  not  harshness,  and 
thiTe  waa  a  lingering  kuidneaa  towarda  bis 
unliappy  friend  fi-om  the  bejjirjning  to  the 
closti  ;  ihe  knowledge  that  bis  si  sterns  !iap- 
p5nes3  depended  on  what  ahouJd  come  of  thw, 
ab^nfl  made  him  atem. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  this  delicacy, 
and  Peraey  the  humiliation  which  atteiided  ic, 
bad  be  waited  anothf  r  d'ly.  The  letters  from 
the  two  houaea  crossed;  cme  from  Hilton 
Hall,  eoclodtig  another  from  Sir  Wllliflm, 
arrived  tlie  very  Dext  afternoon  ;  Bixit>ke*a 
aet  forth  that  hia  mamaije  with  Miss  Gray 
wiu  absolutely  interdicted  by  bis  patron,  and 
the  baronet^B  contained  a  aimple  forbidding 
of  the  banna  ;  paaaionate  declarations  of  lave^ 
the  cooks t  calctilaiioDS  of  prudence,  extenu- 
ations of  himself,  entreaties  for  pardon,  com- 
pluints  of  too  much  having  been  expected  of 
him.  made  up  the  strange  aum  of  the  joui>g 
man'a  farewell* 

**  PiUfuU"  Leonard  eiclainaed,  when  he  bad 
lead  it.  **  It  is  better  so/'  sighed  poor  Con- 
stancop  aa  ebe  wept  for  the  lover  that  waa 
worse  than  dead,  And  it  waa  better  so. 
Her  btjart  in  time  recovered  from  tho  first 
aUnminf  of  its  citadeU  Perbapa,  it  was  only 
the  outer- work  a  that  were  ever  injured  ;  for^ 
iti  later  years,  abe  waa  beloved,  if  nut  to  rap* 
turously^  yet  far  lesa  aeltiably,  by  another: 
whom  she  married. 

Brooke  himself  became  the  poraeaBor  of 
almost  all  the  Persey  landed — for  Sir  William 
died  immediately  after  his  marHa^je  ;  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  he  leic  the  old  Hj^K, 
and  the  park-land,  and  the  eom-lfljid^  and 
the  paaturea  towards  tho  sea  j  but,  alas  f  ha 
never  had  a  child  to  inherit  them.  He  dwelt 
with  his  bitter,  barren  wife  awhile,  in  gran- 
deur and  great  wretched  nea^  and  after- 
warda,  when  driven  from  his  home  by  her 
aharp  words,  lived  as  hard  as  the  Persey s 
of  che  olden  time.  Like  more  than  one  of 
them,  tooj  he  met  hia  deuth  in  hunting — 
dra^'tj^ed  at  his  horde's  stirnip  over  bin  own 
fie  ids* ,  with  his  fine  featiima  not  to  be 
known  by  the  moat  loving  eyes,  had  there 
been  such  to  look  on  bim. 

THE  LOVE  TEST, 
b 
WiTtt  a  praccful  itcp,  itid  ttatelr. 

Proud  of  li«ail  ami  pciud  of  luieoi 
A  ml  hvT  dttp  fjrei  ihiiiiing  gn^yly, 
Cooieib  L^dy  Mudelmc, 

Shuddering  «•  wilh  eoM; 
With  clicek  red'fliiiW  like  daity  tip^ 
Ami  full  J  ripr,  pouliogj  ndjy  lip. 

Anil  hait  of  tnwiiy  giiLd. 


Rtibrt  A  r  rTmn  grf 1 1 1 ,  li  1  k  rn  htt 1 1«,  J 

DiDpe  hcT  nipple  roModiTd  iiiubf  ;  *j 

WKcre  tliu  lni.clle>t  tn^ifdeEit  mmtrrr 

SLkc  their  beauty  jialt*  ami  dim  i 

Bjf  liifrturpoMJnf  grace.  4 

Ghmm  rirlj  tirung  pemfU  aaihlftt  iier  liair, — . 
Youbh^  nut  »cc  a  fons  more  fnir. 

Or  a  jDore  tadLuit  lace.  J 

Yti  m  Jipr  boiom  Turlei  lame  mtifcr,  I 

Matli'cl  and  gloM.*d  with  simnv  imilcaj 
From  kcr  %rvj^grccti  tjc9  %  i^angtr 
Lookril}  out,  dctptte  tier  wHca, 
Siibdc  and  ctuplfy. 
Thcrngh  of  Wtttr  tmh  and  TDtilltrul^ 
S^niinf  gny  »nd  icemincr  triJtbfulj 
Fuh  uf  guile  if  »!>«. 

Hfr  quick  ejci  planeinp  Inther,  thither, 

AVith  a  spark  *f  batcfnil  fire, 
And  a  ttiih  diat  fain  voiiM  ^itbcfp 
Wliat  >bi;  hiHd  with  biirtiing  ire, 
Gc»et  the  op  dw  Hall'' 
Serpen t-liki?,  iritU  smoodi,  loft  gliding^ 
la  aod  DLtt  Ihc  ^j  crowd  iliJin^^ 

With  lto#,  uoLcatd  ftJoLfftlL 

Comci  i1ii«  la  a  window  iLrouded 
By  a  CI  iiUKon  curlain'i  iwe<:p — 
A]l  her  faee  grpwi  4ftrk  and  clouded 
At  her  very  Ucart  cniili}  weep 

Red  tpara  of  bhter  blooC 
An<I  listen  in  jji  ihe  drawi  Tier  breath , 
In  ihott  f^uirk  f;up«,  ua  if  ]>er  dcMh 

Dftw  acaJT  hef  where  th*  ilOttL 


By  tie  mm  ion  »1iadow  liiHdeiij^ 

dittrth  gende  l^dy  CUIre  : 

Bill  the*  titit  her  check  unliiiideii. 

She  11  young  and  irtty  f&if| 

With  e}6«  of  lomg  Vif  ht 
And  treuei  du*k  at  mtduigUt  water, 
tiipjilcd  iute»  liact  of  Uittro 

By  the  clear  itwii;ihL 


Iler  tsnlle  a  tender  Apiil  altiniaff 

After  ruit)  iipnn  May* bloom  ; 
Tlie  wrratk  ufliliefl,  IookIv  twiniBf 
Amidit  l!]c  waired  and  «Itimnieiiti^  g| 
Thnt  He*  a  bore  her  brii  w^ 
Ti  not  more  pure  md  iweet  ikan  *ho.^ 
S«  whttperi  one  who  on  hia  kn» 

VaweUi  hia  limple  yow* 

Lipa  apart,  and  fofw*r4  bendinf 

A>  iho  fain  would  dimin  their  life  j 
Every  LuTe-lono  poiion  blending 
With  her  vain  arid  teeri^t  iirile, 

SlamletH  Ladj   M^ddioes 
Fingen  dench'd  and  boiorni  heariug, 
AU  htt  deaictt  liajjc  beitea^itid: 

Of  ditir  rich  golden  ibeea. 


^ 

J 


Eifcry  »Dft|  kind  word  ihe  lieantk 

Falli  H[»otj  htt  diiiity  la- art. 
Like  a  fl^ku  of  life  ikat  seareth 
All  Us  nobler,  better  part ; 

Her  loirl  ii  full  of  hAt». 
fiJ*f  goe*  nw^y^fthclearci  iheiii  iheff, 
S^iuilin;,  and  noi  a  tiint  i««i  fair, 

WhU  cjM  ihai  glat^like  Fala. 


i 


k. 
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THE  L07E  TEST, 


*•  Coiiftin,  pray  liow  ipcrdi  your  wooinf  ?** 

Laugliio^,  fLtk'd  bright  Madeline  ; 
**  Lore  h*tli  oft  bpfin  mnii'i  undoiof — 
Comiaj,  \w^U  be  youn,  T  ^nn^ 

I  IrutI  not  Lmly  Ckire. 
Tme,  ihfl  i»  tnaJe  of  iwect  device, 
But  ifrp^  tkec  !— she  hath  lieart  of  Ice, 
Ahbough  the  be  »  fair  I 

*  I  cfttild  count  upn  mj  fingcri 

Of  li«r  liivo't  half  ft  tcorc  ! 
Kever  long  niih  one  the  Imgtn  ; 
Alwayt  the  hatli  two  or  uiore^ 

AliliotigTi  the  it  to  meelL  ( 
Thou  «itt  lerve  to  plsiie  her  k-iiruc, 
She  it  kJnd  be^ood  ail  meAsure^ 

Blutblng  through  her  clieek  ]  ** 

Hone  \)it  icarlet  to  hit  broozcil  bro^, 

111  a  quick  and  burning  tide  ; 
Fiotii  hii  lip  a  cune  wa«  bmtbetl  low, 
Word»  of  Ire  and  iliEiujcd  pride, 

Agqinil  iho  IjAdy  Claire. 
ChuTij^cd  hit  love  to  hatred  ^rmthful — - 
He  Lad  dcemM  lier  far  cnors  faithful 
Kv'n  thin  the  wai  bifw 


IIL 

0*er  thtf  gkrinf ,  »uUry  no«iitide 

Conipfe  a  thadc  of  fi,4r  aivd  wo«  ; 
Steantr  tuittidoun  every  hill  iide 
CTecji  ifcilh  fevi?r-breathin|rB  slow ; 

The  pe*t  ir  in  the  Uwn  I 
Every  fare  frovi  pale  with  torrow ; 
Ef  cry  fotil  Iwokt  on  the  morrow, 
Ai  no  more  Hm  own  I 

Id  her  chamber,  eloied  and  darken*!^ 
^H  «he  fNiii  woulii  bar  out  Dcatb, 
Lady  M Ink' 11  DC  bu  bcavketiM 
Witli  a  hu»hM  aad  friknt  breftlh 
To  licr  dEamicrt  talc  : 
**  Kucli  Rinn  flicih  from  hit  neiphh*^ur, 
Bliunti'd  are  friend*,  and  ceated  it  labour 
AIL  tfiroughout  the  dale  t** 

Klanr  dayi  they  two  together 

Li  red  nitUin  ihat  peifumtd  n>ora| 
All  llie  Itgh^f  and  inn,  »id  vcatlicr 
IlitideD  from  it*  thnnking  gloom ; 
LUt'iiiiig  to  the  Ikl], 
WhoM  throbbing,  lomj,  con  tin  no  ut  chlmcj 
T<*ld  *ibo  |ijit»M  attay  from  Tiine — 
To  Heaven  or  to  Ueli  i 

While  tilt  awful  peit  wu  reaping 

lt4  bWk  Imrvcit  tn  rhi^  tuwn^ 
Row  *  try  «f  hitter  woepin; 
For  «oD  ludJen  itricken  dowB 

III  all  hit  It  re  n^  lb  and  pAd^ 
Fled  lis  ter milts  fioni  lus  pmenre, 
Leavinj;  wltb  him  death  and  lilcuce 
Whate  er  migLt  betide. 

Glow'd  the  tunifner  la  the  woodlaJidi, 

11  ui  and  fcverit^,  dry  ^"d  biight  \ 
Died  ike  heather  un  tbe  moarlaudjif 

CrJiip'd  and  withered  iti  oni:  nighty 
By  Bouie  ftJiil  poLtou-^lu$t } 
In  t!ie  ^idcnt  flowcii  lay, 
Choiijfiiig  iii^w  brijwn  dieay, 

A»  the  blight' west  pMl*' 


In  the  air  a  hcMed  bumruing 

A I  of  tioliy  iiimmcr'ny, 
And  the  deep  ztoil  angct^d  haomtTiy 
Of  Ike  bee  thatflUtethhy 

To  itt  h«ney*d  iiive  ; 
Tlie  hiuy  witp,  tisc  atifiging  gnat. 
The  lUvT  atitl  straUhy  crce^jiHg  cal, 
Aldoe  appear  to  tbriirc^ 

Not  a  bTrath  upon  tke  heather, 

Ko(  a  cloud  in  ali  the  tky. 
Not  a  tone  would  lilt  a  leather 

From  tl»e  gmis  nil  ico^reh'd  «nd  dij; 
Not  ft  bird  on  wing  ; 
Tlte  df  w,  the  miits  forget  to  weep ; 
The  day  itielf  aretn*  half  atli^cp^ 

Burnt  up  the  fairy  liug. 

Poiin  the  noon  through  every  tdndovr^ 

IrVhcre  he  lici  upon  hii  bed — 
Glare  and  itillneft— not  a  shadow 
E'en  to  full  upon  his  head  ; 

Un tended,  all  nlone  J^ 
Thirsting  for  a  drop  of  water  ; 
Wiilbicg  in  hii  helpkst  tort  me  ; 

Ffittiid^  and  folia  wen  gOB«^ 

All  his  ftcc  if  daik  wtth  an];;er. 

Dark  with  sorrow  mow  than  paitir^ 
There  he  lies,  like  any  stranger, 
Left  to  calif  and  call  in  vain. 

For  some  familiar  baud. 
Vtlth  a  black  and  troubleil  ey« 
Turut  he  on  his  faee  to  die. 

Gone  oil  bia  hireling  banii 

From  hii  lip  a  troubled  prayer 

Ouiet  painfully  and  ilow ; 
AltiraiUiing  througit  the  heavy  atrp 
Sadly  LreinuLoui  dqlI  low, 

Full  of  great  despair, 
Li>t  J— *  iwift  ilcp  Oil  the  Rnor, 
Oi^e  &ithful  heart  it  at  tbe  UDor— 
His  the  Udy  CUin  I 

Falls  heriof^  hand  Ifke  a  hlcislnf 

On  his  hot  and  fevcrM  hrow; 
Her  voice  h  gentle  and  earciK«ing 
In  itt  vtrordu,  wa  kind  and  low  i— 

*'  O  Ben  rani,  thou  muit  Un 
F<^r  1  am  thine,  and  thuu  art  nHn«  I 
By  all  tbe  inuinier  iiini  that  shine, 

Aly  life  far  ihioB  X^d  give  !*• 

Like  a  pleasant,  ibaded  tileneo 
To  this  iulky  liciit  of  iionii, 
la  her  <|iiict,  loving  preMTice^ 

Tender,  soothing,  kind  and  hooiu 

"U  this  the  iieart  of  \cef 
O  !  thou  an  good  beyond  all  mefl«urC| 
Wy  Uopr,  my  joy,  my  svreetest  tivatur^ 
Luvtt'a  JJutUfulleii  device  1 

*  Wake  I  BOW,  or  am  T  dreaming. 

Have  I  learnt  thy  own  true  WurthF 
Ait  lliou  hill  a  viijon  gleanamg 

Through  my  last  dark  hours  of  eartb^ 
Or  art  tbou  Lady  Claire F 
Lay  t|^y  h:ind  upon  my  hand — 
Ske  1     tc  l*'i^*t  in  the  land  — 

Oj  ibe  is  wi  nsotuc  fiit  I 
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»•  wild  told  me  iJie  wnt  falw  aM  icetlog, 

Changeful,  crut'lt  cd<l  and  kin  J  ? 
Jlrlhinki  the  )i  tbu  *wi?rtrtt  •wctylinl 
Ever  wUful  mau  cuiilJ  fiinl : 

1  )vve  tier  u  mjT  lif«l 
Lay  thjr  lip*  upon  »'*  lipi  — 
CooJj  d«wj-ff«li  ft!  J4»y  iip*» 

With  lionej 'd  iofioett  fire  I 

<•  Prom  tbj-  kj*i  new  life  canw  ttcalinj 

Thmugh  mj  chiUM  tnd  fainltng  toiill 
It  haxh  been  a  dcai  « wealing, 
Tint  ibou  giTett  nobly  dols 

Of  iliy  youn^  majdca  loTW 
Td  every  idle,  pouinj  wbioi  ; 
Tbau  sri  pum  91  ibou  dote  tvem. 

And  true  ai  God  above  1  ** 

Death  and  Lody  Clatw  tit  wa^chiDf* 

Mnn^  dayt  wkhiti  tlint  rcKini ; 

Etcry  diongeit  cs|trtMltifi  ca^hiugp 

Shu  m  faklb,  and  he  tn  ^\mm, 

TKal  flit  I  o'irr  Derimm*i  faeft  t 
TlirongU  the  Jou^  aj*d  ghaatly  n>idT>iglit, 
TbrougU  tlic  dim  and  htmntrd  twilight 
01  til  at  ileiei-tcd  place. 

Cotati  urmta  the;  liillt  a  monningp 

Ai  of  riiing  wcitfri*  brtnr ; 
Conica  a  hravy  nin  bt  glwmitij 
i^m  tliH  long  bectlan  d  troi— « 

A  cold  mnd  hisltby  bi«ttk 
He  tin^i  info  1  tjwiet  rctl* 
DteftmiDg  of  lier  wlio  loii-t  him  Wit, 

For  hlni  had  dare4  b<  r  drftib  t 

IT, 

ThTiMip:h  the  wowl-*tilki>  oVr  the  mcadeWl, 

Swells  ft  full  and  gUdtome  chtmi;  ; 
In  her  chamb^r't  pctfntne^l   ihaiiiiwi. 
All  th»l  blithe  and  hnppy  linn*, 
SLiyi  Lady  MiMleliue : 
She  ii  tickj  and  'gricvftl  and  wialhfiil  % 
6ora  mt  heart,  yet  j»road  atid  tcomfnl, 
Ai  cter  the  hath  been. 

Yet  item  I  *he  gay  t  the  isaili  been  Mogtnf 

An  ajicirnl  iong  of  love  amd  hatp. 

But,  throngh  all,  t!iat  luneful  ringiiiff 

Smilei  htr  like  »  lonciome  ful*, 

Buying,  "  He  luveth  Cla*f»  % 
Thou  art  foifoE,  be  bcedt  thee  not  i 
He  weddelh  CUhe,  thou  art  forgot^ 
He  lovetl*  Udj  GUire  l" 

She  we*  the  wiaJdeni  icaller  flowen 
Di^rore  the  gtntlp,  inmlett  biiiie; 
Shf3  note*  the  aiakly  forw  that  towers, 
S0  gnuidj  yet  bving,  At  her  iide, 

Then  wcept  wiih  rage  *nd  thatne; 
"  0,  they  will  lungh  my  love  to  »corn  ! 
I  W4uld  that  1  hndi  ne'er  been  born. 

Or  died  ere  Bertram  camttf 


In  eleiiter  dim  dwrlli  Hailclino, 

Chafing  and  fretful,  never  ttitl  ; 
With  robe  of  tcrjre  for  filken  *heca  ; 
With  croii^  and  coif,  and  gloomy  veflf 
Weyriiig  her  10  ul  away. 
With  weak  repining,  weakir  teai^ 
Oo  on  her  clnadcd,  iiitful  ycart, 

From  weary  day  te  d*yt 


la  Harden  Hall  dwelli  Lady  Claire, 

Wish  ffftlie  cUiUren  roim4  her  koefl| 
StiU  meek  her  face,  and  ttill  0)o»t  (*ir. 
From  every  tliade  of  torrow  free  ; 
A  truf  and  tender  ttrrfe^ 
Worn  in  her  hmbiuid'f  in*ier  lu^an* 
Iti  kindcat,  d^rett,  h^dicH  p»rt, 
HIiTtrT  hfetiflirel 


ECONOMIC  BOTANY^ 

Bbeakino  the  ice  la  a  fiivourite  expre 

apiklkiiblft  both  to  national  praj^re^s  , 
getjeral,  aud  to  the  state  of  atlv*neeriieQti 
auy  particular  branch  of  practical  knowJ«(M 
Thus,  iu  Turkey— to  take  first  the  ca*e  dTj 
natioti^ — the  ico  is  not  yet  broken,  as  &r« 
civiliftiog  impravftneiit  is  concerned, 
aa  woTucD  are  prichidvd  fi*OE«  giv' 
helping  hand,  aud  ho  long  as  tne 
yjeopltj  Ptontly  be h eve  that  thoaw  — 
pack^  of  Christian  Jogs— th©  allied  antii 
England  and  Fi-nnce— were  cKtm|>ellad 
coiue  and  fight  tUe  Busaians^  bcciitiit 
Commander  of  the  Faithfyl,  the  Sm 
ordered  them,  aa  tributariea  and  r\ 
do  BO,  To  iastauce  neit  thei  case  of  a 
in  Ewjuomic  Botany,  that  is  botany  appli 
bou&ehold  servict?,  the  ice  was  nor  yet  l*r 
when  the  origin  of  ralonblc  apicea  and  d 
waa  as  niystt^rl^msly  shrouded  as  the  »i6i 
the  gardeua  of  the  Hea(»erideB  ;  wh«n  trti 
and  error  were  ao  closHljf  dovetaUtfd  titii, 
waa  difiiculi  to  delect  their  line  of  jufiCfciM 
when  Sierra  Jjeone  — a  country  ao  fetti! 
that  oranges,  figH,  and  citrons  greir  jihna 
without  any  cult^ 
oyater-tree^  which 
oysters,  though  i  " 
as  Uiiek  aa  katl.._, 

those  of  the  cypreat.  The  boygba  hat 
good  \^*ay  into  the  water,  and  are  overdo 
by  the  tide ;  on  the  tnud  and  alush  that  si 
to  them,  the  young  oyatera  bred  tJiere  fs 
and  tiiat  bi  such  vast  numbers  that  one 
baldly  see  anything  alinost  but  long  roi 
oysters.  A  mangrove  brought  home,  .. 
aud  kept  iu  a  liothotise,  might  have  been 
pected  to  bear  a  crup  of  Bhell-lish.  The  _ 
was  not  broken  wheti  camphor  was  thotigl 
to  be  a  mineral,  and  was  learnedly  styled  1 
Kentnian,  **  biimncn  odoratuni ;"  when  <M 
hulon  Island  pnKhiced  a  tree  whoa©  leaf 
as  soon  as  they  fell  to  the  giound,  mm 
from  place  to  place  as  if  thoy  were  all 
(which  those  leaf-animaU  really  were),spiii 
ing  away  when  touched,  and  stirvivinf  1 
eight  days  kept  in  adeak  ;  when  a  p<*or  int 
cent  fern  with  a  woolly  rhixonia  (aomethi 
like  the  harwVfoot  fern  on  a  large  acale),  1 
cabimuiated  as  a  Boranez  or  Scyibiau  lai^ 
plant,  **  because  it  rese rubles  a  lamb  in  st^l 
and  consutuea  the  lierbs  within  ita  reaeb^M 
as  far  as  the  stalk  reachea  ;  it  changes  . 
place  in  growing,  and  wlieregoevttr  it  toi 
the  grass  witheisi-''  WIdIo  double  cocoarm 
wer«  belie Ycd  to  grow  iu  aubmttrine 


^ 
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for<*jsta,  and  ono  of  them  would  purchase  a 
■hin';^  i^ATgOf  2ia  he'\Ti^  »u  UifAllible  ajjtidote  to 
djRe:i.v«  or  poiisoD,  we  jc«  wa»  anytliing  but 
broken.  The  eeononncal  emfilovtri^nt  of 
■?eget;ibLe  produettDtm  wns  then  as  diflicult  ils 
to  iiiiike  a  isailinc  veiw^fl  advance  through  a 
Lard-froEtn  aeji.  It  is  easy  enoug^h,  now^,  to 
walk  into  A  *hop,  ftml  aak  for  an  ounce  of 
gnnj*arabkj  a  box  of  quinine  pUIs,  or  a 
qiinrter  of  a  pound  of  cinnamon  and  mnee ; 
but  the  8hopfeeep«ra,  and  the  pfopb  who 
su^'ply  tlieiu,  have  not  alway*  found  It  so  ea»y 
to  obtain  their  supply.  With  aome  atticka 
it  m  far  from  easy  stitl.  Tiie  ice  h  broken^ 
tinil  ifiat  h  all — it  is  not  qtut«  melted  Ttie 
adventurer  in  aearch  of  woodsr,  and  gums, 
and  tlruga,  and  dyes,  still  find4  hifi  (tloop 
bumped  against  and  retarded  by  floating,' 
lump  of  drtfldce,  in  the  sliape  of  error  and 
prejudice,  often  thickly  pncked  over  the 
whole  Burfaoe  of  the  wa tens  he  is  navigatinc, 

HithertOi  EcononiJe  Eijtauy  haa  been  fcotnlly 
negltottid  an  a  branch  of  popular  educatiuu. 
Nevei  theleasj  youn^  gentlemen  destined  to 
travel,  who  have  had  it  hirehed  into  tlieni  that 
the  uymphllaphne  wa^  mEft&mpqjhoacd  into  a 
lanrt^lj  and  that  the  phejisautVeye  flower 
sprung  from  the  blood  rif  Adonia,  won  hi  find  it 
just  aa  nseful  to  be  able  to  recoj^niae  the  foliage 
of  the  teak  and  mahogauy-tree»i  the  berry  of 
the  cuflei%  or  the  etem  of  the  Peruvian  birk*  I 
±!ven  with  regard  to  articles  in  common  u»e, 
inch  ignonuice  is  widely  spread^  blinding  the 
i^ypa  itf  the  people  with  a  tliick  veiL  They 
bt;lieve  th>t  capfm  grow  in  English  ^ardeuB, 
and  that  a  ah  rub  with  trailing  branch  ea  and 
red  berries  is  the  tea^plant,  HuniJreda  and 
thoufiands  of  in*/eterate  smoke r»  and  snutTciTi 
might  be  led  through  field  a  planted  with 
tobaoeo  without  guessing  what  the  crop 
waa.  Do  you,  candid  reader,  know  madder, 
teazel,  liquorice,  and  colza  when  you  «ee 
them,  aUhough  jmir  daily  clothing  and  drink, 
and  even  your  nightly  light,  may  ItefuruiBhed 
thron-h  their  ai^ency  ?  Can  you  telJ^  by  att^ht, 
tlie  difference  between  6ar,  hemp,  and  gold- 
of-plfa«tjre,  na  they  grow  I  if  you  c^nnut, 
Tou  will  Hiill  hartily  credit  tliat  English 
iamu'r.s  within  theae  last  few  yeara,  have 
throw u  dowu  tine  crops  of  flax^  aa  Utter  for 
their  live-stock,  through  the  dltficulty  of  j;et- 
ting  it  properly  managed  ami  manipulated 
int'r  tibre  !  Other  farmers  have  grown,  for 
textilt^  purposes,  the  fl^oldK^f-pleaaure— a  plant 
whoHe  Keeda  yield  oil,  and  who.sa  atidks  make 
brooms,  but  which  can  no  more  furniah  thread 
than  a  bunch  of  brittle  reeda  can  !  And  yet 
m  little  book  on  H.-ot  and  hemp  has  1x*en  in- 
aolently  sneered  at  by  an  agricultui^al 
jt^nrnal,  becauae  the  eoni'tnental  culture  and 
pr^ri^^ssea,  instead  of  the  Kugli^h,  are  therein 
tatight  1 

The  sou  roe  of  many  vegetable  productions 
— ^the  siibjocta  of  Eeouunnc  Buti^ny — ia  con- 
finefi  within  h  liruite<l  circle  by  local  pecu- 
li&ritri?B  of  depth  or  quality  of  soil,  of  Jiioiature 
0r  leni|>erature  at  eliiuate.     In  such  Ciuii^  it 


is  of  little  use  to  kick  against  the  prieka,  and 
to  tight  agatnat  nature*  Hut  uft^n  the  re- 
atrleted  pr wince  occnri*  merely  l>ecause  the 
knowledge  and  pr^etiee  of  tlnit  apecial  cnU 
ture  ia  iraditionid  on  the  apot,  lianded  dowu 
fk-Gui  father  to  ton,  from  mother  to  daughter^ 
and  learned  by  the  chihlren  of  anccesjiive 
g^neratiuna,  with  as  little  effort  as  the  art  of 
cutting  brea<l-and 'butter,  or  eating  aonp* 
The  same  crop  is  often  unknown  in  other 
districts,  simply  b^cau^e  of  the  dislike  to 
novelties  entertained  by  rustics.  A  rural 
population  is  like  an  old  dog  ;  yon  camiot 
teac4i  it  new  triuka.  Flax  culture  and  maui' 
pnlation,  for  InstAnce,  if  we  would  adopt  it  as 
practiced  in  Flandcrij  and  the  north  of 
France,  won  Id  gi  ye  bread  to  thousand  a  of  our 
labourt^ra  otherwise  starving,  and  would  keep 
our  un  ion  - houaea  ha  I f  em p  ty  in  win  ter.  On 
the  other  hand,  French  peas^ints  have  their 
prejudices  too  ;  they  won't  eat  paranipa,  any 
more  thati  ours  wiU  a  wallow  eorrel-sonp  ; 
and  tht*y  plantj  rear,  and  ti-aUi  tlteir  roadside 
elms  to  injure  an  unhealthy  tree  and  a  rotten 
heart,  with  an  obatiiiacy  that  would  do  credit 
to  martyrdom.  They,  like  us,  have  gone  on 
in  the  pame  wheel-rut,  for  want  of  observing 
better  moilea.  One  foreign  mode  we  might 
advantageously  copy,— that  labourers  should 
iearn  two  trades  injateail  of  one  j  for  instance, 
a  man  who  cultivates  tlowers  and  fruit-trees 
during  their  aeaaon,  will  turn  sabotier,  or 
woodeuahoeinaker,  while  the  ground  is  bound 
luinl  and  fast  with  (tmt  and  huow  ;  a  plough- 
man, or  tuif-cutter,  or  harvest- man,  will  earn 
a  eertain  livelihood  by  tlax-scutc!iing  when 
the  daya  are  grown  sliort  and  the  nighta  are 
long  ;  A  letter-carrier  all  the  morning  and 
tjvtsnijig,  wiU  be  a  tador  or  a  shoemaker  from 
ten  till  four.  But,  in  the  smaller  branches  of 
economic  botany,  ICnglaud  has  gone  back- 
wartia  dnjost  as  far  as  she  has  advanced  in 
horticulture*  The  high  war  and  protection 
pricetih  cauae<i  several  Valuable  crops  to  yield 
their  place  to  wheat ;  and,  when  a  generation 
of  itkiUeil  labourers  has  passed  away  without 
traiismitting  their  art  to  ilieir  descendants,  it 
ia  far  from  easy  to  create  another* 

Look  at  satTron.  We  have  Saffron  Walden 
oil  the  map  of  England,  and  aailron  buns  in 
tlie  confeetioners'  isho])^  ;  aatfron  is  aluo  to  be 
bon^>ht  at  the  druggist's.  We  know  that 
niffron  ia  the  piatil,  or  ctrntml  filament,  which 
hajiga,  like  a  cloven  aerpent's-tongue,  from 
the  mouth  of  a  species  of  crocus ;  but 
we  do  not  often  see  it  growmg,  even  in 
gardens,  aa  a  choice  cnriostty.  Neither  may 
we  confound  it  with  colchicum,  or  meadow- 
Baffix)n,  a,  poisonous  plant.  The  cro*;iis  sati- 
vua,  a  buloons  flower,  cultivated  solely  for  its 
aromatic  stignnva,  thrives  in  the  central 
departments  of  France  in  light,  ilet^p,  rich, 
well-drained  land,  which  it  occupies  for  thnee 
succea^ive  seaaous  ;  after  that,  the  soil  ia  »o 
e£ltauat«d  as  to  need  rest,  from  a;illVon,  for 
ievBii,  Ijft-een,  or  t^venty  years.  Winn  the 
grguud   lias   Iw^ii    thoroughly    ^r^^^^t^A^  vo. 


I 
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June  or  July,  the  workman  opewn  with  his 
apade  a  atiiiiglit  trench  some  aeven  Jiicheft 
deep.  It  must  not  be  IcM,  becnu&e  tlio  roots 
rise  annually  the  height  of  their  own  thick- 
netft.  He  u  followed  by  a  woman,  or  a 
child,  who  puts  the  bulba  in  tlie  trench  an 
inch  apart  from  each  other,  Ue  th&n  ope  us 
another  trtnichj  six  Indies  from  the  fi r*t, 
fihoveHiiijT  the  earth  into  the  former  one,  and 
«o  on  tin  tbe  lield  la  comnleta.  Frai!tiGti 
makei  hia  work  bo  perfect  that  tlte  rowd  of 
£owers^  thoujjh  drawn  by  the  eje  alone,  come 
up  m  regiiJarly  as  if  tlicy  were  planted  by 
Mue.  After  a  warm  September  sliower,  the 
blossom  a  tt4iit  np  like  regimenta  of  liglit 
puqde  JaekB-in-llie-l>oi  ;  every  morning  the 
Halfiou-lit^hU  are  covered  with  n  frestli  car|)et, 
The  enltlvalorji  Imve  no  rest  either  by  night 
or  t^ay  ;  atid  it  will  happen  that,  in  spite  of 
all  tiieir  iiiduHiry,  they  lose  a  portion  of  tlieir 
crop.  Anil  thia  work  Ijiats  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  At  dayhivakf  and  belbre  the  dew  is 
gone»  the  iiathon-i;athei'cra,  mostly  women, 
epeed  to  the  tieki4  witli  unudl  bask  eta  atul 
large  hamf>ers,  each  furnished  with  liandles* 
They  set  their  feet  on  either  aide  of  the  rows  ' 
of  swfrroti.ami  gatlier  the  flowers  by  bi^eaking  j 
them  otY  wiilt  a  clever  twiat  juat  hflow  the  ! 
eup  of  the  hloasum^  to  make  sure  of  the  piatd  j 
as  wt'll  aA  the  jietala,  Wlien  the  right  Ijand  ^ 
m  fiLiU,  it  [a  ^ni[4icd  into  the  basket  held  in 
the  left  iiuMil ;  the  hm^kt^ts-fidl  nxa  emptied 
iBto  the  hampers  ;  the  hampers-full  are 
Cftrried  to  the  house.  The  aattVoii-girls  ply  j 
.their  taak  witlt  suuh  rajMiUty,  that  the  eye 
can  scarcely  follow  the  hand  of  a  akUlul, 
gatherefts.  i 

In  the  hm^fle.  another  aet  of  workwomen  are ' 
busy,  aealeii  he  lore  large  tables  on  which  the  j 
flowers  are  apreuil^  e^ieli  with  a  plate  on  her 
fight  hmuh    One   by   one  the,  flowers  are 
picked,  their  tube  brokt^n,  the  atigmas  seleed  [ 
and  toast' d  into  thu  pl.ite.     A  clever  picker  i 
will  province  a  pound  of  crude  saflVon  at  the  | 
end  of  her  day*a  work.     But,  though   the; 
labom-  is  light,  it  k  not  exactly  pkin  tiaiilng. 
The  o<iour  of  eafifron  iiffects  many  pertMina  | 
with  drowsiaesa  and  fain  ting- fits*     En^u  in 
the  opt- n  air,  the  gatherei-a  are  frequently 
»ttackeil  by  t}ie  oveipowering  influenee  of 
the  perfume  given  out;   while  the  women 
who  Be  par  ate  the  pisiU  from  the  petal  of  the 
flowers    are    obliged  to  keep  up  a  atrciu;^ 
current  of  air  in  the  room  where  they  are  at  i 
work,  and  even  then  are  often  compelled  to, 
leave  their  imk,  and  recover  themselvea  in 
the  open  aa%    Aa  the  saflion  is  picktil^  it  is 
drieil  over  a  charcoal  fire,  iu  earthen  ve^^iels 
or  in  sievesj  nccording  to  the  local  custom,  by 
the  mf later  or  the  uiU tress  themaelvea,  who 
dare  u<*i  tru^t  so  delicate  and  dansrei-oua  an 
operation    to  stranger    hands.     When    the 
blossoms  are  over,  tiie  |[;rowth  of  tht)  leuve^  | 
has    to    be    encouraged    and  protvcteil    K: 
cattle  or  aheep  ai-e  auHered  to  t^at  them,  it  in  [ 
all   over  witii   next    year's    iknveni.     Ev-eu  I 
hares  and  labbits  ar@  foihiddeu  to  induj;ff^  I 


their  appetite  for  the  gr^AS  of  snifj  on,  wlikk, 
after  remaining  green  all  winter,  witJi?ti 
naturally  towanla  the  end  of  May,  Wt 
Khould  not  be  livmij  ia  civilised  Europe;^ 
aiitfron  were  not  adulterated.  Some  ]>ea^aiiti 
i[»crea4e  the  bulk  of  their  barvi'St  by  the  4ul 
of  Uartluimusij  or  bastard  aafTton.  'Most  ef 
them  put  it  into  a  cellar,  to  iucreaie  Iti 
weight^  before  selling  it  to  the  wholeiak 
dealer,  Wh-it  the  wholesale  dc^^lor  doe%  h 
best  knowii  to  himself;  but  the  ccu^um^rii 
sometimeii  supplied  with  a  rotten  a^ui^ple- 

Ssiirron  ia  a  drug  now  strugLjliug   hiird  ffl 
life  agaimt  doca^ience  and  neglects     We  hnn 
other  vegetable  medicinei  tl^&t  liave  wrr»:J«^ 
through  even  a  tougher  Rtnf«*  to  aave  t^n^ 
selves  from  being  buiked  and  buried  s^JIf 
so  10 ah  monopo lists  and  sceptical   phjieeWi 
Let  us  take  quinine,  or  Peruvian    bark,  to 
illustrate  the  ^jrogresa  of  Economic  B«:»Uiaj, 
Kina-kina,  or  the  bark  of  bsurka^  is  the  ailirt 
name  which  the  Spaniard   beard  from  tbt 
mouth  of  the  South   American  fiboriiriaes; 
they  wrote  it  china-chlm^,  while  the  Frenck 
altered  it  to  qiuu equina.     In  any  caae^  the  etj  ~ 
molo^jy  of  quinine  is  fur  easier  to  trace  tu 
the  hi  (Story  of  the  substance  itaelf.    As  aulhoi^' 
relate  that  the  Arab  goata  revealed  t^}  mto 
the  Virtues  of  coffee  by  their  fantastic  boamJ 
.ind  gestures  after  bro wising   on   the  jt'Vff 
berry,  so,  it  would  appear,  we  are  iui 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  po^ 
Peruvian  bark  to  the  cure  of  sick 
ivho  liad  drunk  the  water  of  a  poml  in 
the  trunks  of  kina-kiua  trees  Uiy  maci 
Other  authorities,  with  mauly  pride,  pr^fel 
ring  to  attribute  bo  important  a  discovery 
hunmn  agency,  refer  it  to  a  fL^vcriah  lotlbro, 
who  was  relieved  in  consequence  of  qurocli- 
ing  hU  tliirat  by  draughts  of  wuter  simibri/ 
saturated  with    the    principles   of   quioi&«b 
Another  Indian,  anonymona   like   the  £M, 
aud  LU  possess  ion  of  the  game  secret,  app**™ 
to  have  commuuicated  it  to  a  noble  Spiiiiiair 
the  Corregiiior  of  Loxa^  Don  Juan  Lopes 
Caunizarea,  whom  he  thus  cured  of  an  iuf 
tu  it  tent  fever.     The  Curregidor  in  turn  ^ 
lantly    employed    the  renredy  at  l«im ji,' 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  in  ic*cuia| 
from  fever  the  Counteaa  del  Cinch  on,  the  wit 
of  the  viceroy.    The  lady,  on  her  return  w! 
Spain,  l<>udly  puffed  the  'nLtrvenuus  specific 
which  was  cftlied,  after  her,  Pulvis  Coniitbaa, 
or  the  countess's  powder  ;  and  her  I^atini^ 
name.  Cinchona,  was  con  see  rated  Uj  bo  truncal 
nomenclature.    During  her  stay  iu  America, 
the  grateful  patitjut  gmtuitously  distributedl| 
to  all  who  were  sutfertng  from  fi^ver  ia  tklj 
viceroyalty  of  Lima,  the  remedy  which  l»al' 
re-ealabllshed  her  own  liealth.     So   ^,  all 
went  smoothly  with  Peruvian  bark- 
But,  at  her  departure,  she  placed  in 
hand  a  of  the  Jr^uits  who  rvdiilt*d    in 
Spiiniah  possession!*,  a  eerLiin   ]jn>vi3ion  of 
the^  mediciiment,  iu  omler  that  they   niight 
brin^  it  into  general  use ;  fi  om   which  cir* 
cumbtancd  it  acquired  the  name  of  Je^u^U* 
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powder,  ^r  Jesuits'  burk*  Tb©  rererend 
fiither!!  prudeutly  deteriuhied  to  turn  the 
ch.'trit^bie  iBUntLoiia  of  the  vlcequeen  of 
hhmi,  to  ft  profitable  coruniereiul  account 
Tliey  enriched  tlit^mseWea  hy  tlieir  tneircantili^ 
deiiliii':;s,  but  were  very  far  from  api-ieadiDg 
thti  k  DOW  ledge  tbey  bad  obtnined  ihrougb 
the  geoeroua  eoniitleTlce  of  tiie  countess  In- 
Btend  of  acciimtelj  describing  the  trte  whose 
tii*?re  cast- off  cbthea,  tliey  were  selling  at  aa 
eiiornioiis  profi^  tHej*  prevented  coiu|}etiiion 
in  their  lucrative  budnefie  by  re  I  using  to 
fiiriash  botAuiffti  with  any  precise  data  which 
might  help  them  to  diatiu^uish,  recognise,  or 
cljofH,  the  Cincliona  plants.  As  the  b*irk*treefi 
wertf  at  first  fouad  only  iu  the  environs  of 
Jjoxa,  aouth  of  the  equator,  the  Jeaiiita  do 
clfired  that  they  could  not  eiist  in  other  re- 
giona  of  America  ;  or,  if  Ibey  did  exisr,  that 
they  coiald  posisesa  no  febrifugal  virtue  beyond 
the  province  of  Loxa*  They  got  the  pope  to 
tracd  a  line,  which  wiia  called  tht)  Fope^s 
Jine,  on  the  map  of  America,  beyond  which 
no  Cinchona  might,  should,  or  would  grow. 
The  Jeanit^^  agenta  and  correapoudents  in 
Spain  had  received  their  orders;  and  the 
public,  and  even  the  government,  were  long 
nia^le  the  dupca,  *^The  commercial  hoiifies 
in  Sp.iin/'  eaya  Huml»oldt,  **  who,  for  hdf  a 
century  bad  retained  the  monopoly  of  Los  a 
bark,  tried  hai-d  to  depreciate  that  of  New 
Grenstda  and  Southern  Peru,    They  found 


secret,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  giving  the 
pobtic  the  benefit  of  it  To  the  utter  asto- 
nish utent  of  every  hotly,  it  turned  out  that 
tl^e  Remade  de  T Anglais  was  nothing  more 
than  the  jjowder  of  <piiu-quina  administered 
in  a  way  to  ensure  its  activity. 

Economic  Botany  also,  hel{M  us  to  apeculnte 
in  1  n  3t  0  r J  eai  Tb  ua,  we  al  I  k  no w  t he  ti  i ffi  cul  ty 
and  diafuvour  which  attended  the  intro<iiic- 
tlou  of  tea  and  coffee;  not  to  mention 
choeolate-seed^  and  their  nibs  or  sbelli*,  cocoa 
(or  pro pe I'ly  cacao) .  A 1 1 1 beae  ex ce lieu t  be ve- 
ragea  are  novel  tie  a  ;  and  there  ia  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that  they  complete  the 
list  of  exotic  driukablifB,  leaving  none  remain- 
ing to  be  aipped  and  enjoyed  by  future 
drinkers.  Un  the  contrary,  an  eligible 
draught  preaenta  itself  in  the  ahape  of  Yerva 
de  Punigiiayj  or  Par^iguay  tea,  prepared  from 
the  leaves  aud  twigs  of  a  South  American 
tree,  which  yield  a  pleasant  and  exhilarating 
infusion.  A  mat 6,  or  calabash  (which  givea 
its  title  to  the  diink  itself),  serves  as  a 
teapot ;  thti  total  contents  being  about  the 
eighth  of  a  pint.  The  infuaion  ia  highly 
refreshhig  when  taken  iu  the  ordinaiy  way  ; 
but  It  is  oceasionally  mixed  with  milk.  It 
has  all  the  effecta  of  tea,  and  probably  con- 
tains the  principle  of  theine,  as  well  as  the 
eocoa-leaf  of  XJjiper  Peru*  The  notion  of 
intoxicating  qualities  iu  ycrva  ia  fanciful 
It  will  atlect  people  of  weak  nerves,  as  strong 


eompliiiaant  botanista  who,  by  raising  [  tea  does,  but  not  otherwise.  Chineae  tea  is 
ViifieLk's  to  the  rank  of  sf>ecies,  proved  that  i  carefully  packed  in  leaf  tin  ;  that  of  Paraguay 
the  barks  of  Peru  were  Bpecific!«.Uy  ditferent  j  ia  endowed  in  bagi  of  dry  hide,  in  large  quan- 


from  those  which  grew  round  Santa  F^. 
Medical  men  followed  the  pope's  example  by 
drawing  lin^-s  of  demarcation  on  the  map, 
and  maintained  that  no  efiectivis  bark  eould 
grow  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  So  great  was  the 
influenceofthisme rca utile  trick,  that,  at  Cad i z, 
by  a  royal  oinler,  they  burnt  a  large  quantity 
of  the  best  oran^'e  bark,  gathered  at  the 
kijig*9  expense,  whde  all  the  Spanish  military 
hospitals  were  suffering  from  a  ^arcitj  of 
the  precious  drug-.  A  portion  of  the  bark 
devoted  to  the  flames  vraa  secretly  pur- 
chased at  Cadiz  by  some  Huglish  nserchantfl, 
and  Bold  in  London  at  a  very  high  price.** 
Thus,  far  more  than  a  century,  Eiirofje  ob- 


trtiea.  It  ia  carried  to  Jlueiioa  Ay  res,  by 
land  or  river,  twt-lve  hundred  mdea.  Some 
yeara  back,  M.  Herv6,  an  artist,  returning 
from  Buenoa  Ayres,  brought  with  hira  a 
sample  ofj-erva,  which  was  sold  retail,  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  for  about  four  shiyings  per 
pound,  and  was  nrncb  likod  by  many  people. 
It  ia  probiibie  that,  undej*  favourable  circum- 
atance^s  it  might  be  imported  here  at  from 
about  sixpence  to  nine  pence  per  jiound  j  and 
it  would  be  a  veiy  useful  addition  to  our 
s tock  of  iu  f u  St  0  n-  mak  ing  m  ater i  als .  I  ah  ould 
like  to  try  the  effects  uf  roat6,  some  stormy 
winter's  night,  with  a  good  fire,  the  curtaius 
clo^e  drawn,  and  a  trcah  stock  of  uncut 
periodicals  on  the  t*ble.    Or,  t^ome  bold  un- 


tained    Peruvian    bark    only    througn    the   prejudiced  queen  of  the  draw  in  p-rooni  might 


msflium  of  Spauiah  comnierce  directed  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  coufiequeuce  was^  that  some 
doctors  rejected  it,  because  it  was  a  namele'ra 
novel  I jj  shrouded  in  mystery ;  while  the 
Englbh  physicians  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  jMjwder  prepared  by  the  diaiiolical 
art  of  the  Je*?uitfi»  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
heretics,  inatead  of  curing  them  of  fever, 
Nevertbeleaa,  the  use  of  burk  was  spread  in 
France  by  an  Englisahman,  after  whom  it 
was  called  Talbof  a  Hemed  j,  although  scorned 
by  the  French  faculty.  The  benefit;  derived 
fiYjm  it  by  ijouis  the  Fonrteenth,  was  sutli- 
cient  to  bring  it  intrj  fashion,  although  sold 
at  enormia  us  pricea^    The  king  purchased  the 


create  a  sensation  in  the  tea-dnuking  worJil, 
by  inviting  her  frienda  to  a  mato  party^ 
Kconomic  Botany  heljis  us  with  the  infurnm- 
tiontliat  the  famous  Paraguay  tea — almost  as 
extensively  used  in  South  America  as  bohea 
is  here — i»  no  true  tea,  but  a  kind  of  holly,  as 
Its  scientific  name,  Ilex  Paraguensta,  imi^hes. 
Economic  Botany  telk  us  whither  to  send  for 
it,  preseutJi  ns  with  a  woodcut  of  the  foliage, 
and  exhibits  tu  ui  niat^  cups  and  tulSs, 
used  in  drinking  the  infuaion. 

Not  quite  ten  jears  eince^  it  occurred 
tn  the  diruetor  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  (jlarderm 
of  Kew,  that  a  brick  structure,  vacated  there, 
might  be  made  a  place  of  deposit  for  atlkv^4% 
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of  tMefut  ami  curl  oils  vegetuWo  products  J 
wljich  ncillK^r  ih^  Tn  lug  plimU  of  the  g:inJm  ' 
nor  the  ai^tviiutitii  in  tJi«  lltrlxiriuiu  could 
ejtliiliit,  butili  a  cullecUdU  piaiuiseil  to 
fiuidt^r  great  service  to  the  nmnufifcclurer, 
the  ilrng^^iat,  the  tlyer,  Ui«  weaver,  tUy 
cal'iiiH-iijiik*?r,  atid  to  ftrti»fiiia  ot"  ev^ry  Je- 
•Ciiptii^n.  IJei*^  tliey  Tul|^lit  fiud  ^hut  bitlierto 
tfii^y  liad  ottetj  Buu>^lit  in  vahi—at  Jeii&t  a 
tralUful  Qh\v  Lo,  and  Bom<j  rel):*Ule  mlWuia- 
iiuii  refti»e«;ttti^,  the  raw  nLatciutU  u^d  or 
o**?ftV>lti  m  lU^ir  re^]>eciive  tradeg,  conecUy 
umucd^  ami  accompiMiit^  bj  aorM«  account  of 
tbeir  liiHtiiry,  orj;*ujj  oiici  native  cuiuitry. 
Tht*  uRL'rul  hiut  wuB  carrk'd  out.  aiul  the 
C4>uiitiy  uow  fii{iiiiMissi^&  an  atlmiirabk\  thiLtii^h 
atilhiduUiictfiit  Mii^'um  of  Ecoucfnitc;  J:^>tuLiy, 
CuiiipUHu  it  uever  Ciin  be,  uniU  all  ihc 
Ttjgi'liiMe  ti'«j<iKurts  of  the  gluli«  ar«  tho- 
roughly niii^ackttdjmid  iu-^  a(>|flit?d  to  every 
pill  jHmc!  of  which  they  ux^  c34|**Ue* 

Siu'h  a  muHimiu  i%  in  piiui;if>k^,  a  «t;itidmg 
Armed  iiiiiiiiltititiiUoii  a^iiinat  the  »ij;f»rtK«ioiia 
and  idkfleraiice  of  ail  £ui  U  of  suiti»h  mys^ 
iilicattiiD  .and  humbn^f,  Juiu  tha  crowd  wlio 
throng  the  rooniB  any  «ununer*«  afn?rMoon, 
Biiil  you  will  R(,'ii  whether  or  no  Uie  puldic 
«ynj|kithi^  with  tlie  rcsidvo  to  nivLku  the 
results  of  h-tt;i.iiic;il  study  aVi*ilul4o  to  idi  the 
wurhU  Quufkury  is  liere  dt?lT;:tjl(iiliy  uu- 
veiled,  Wht:!i'tf — uh  wht^re  J^ — ^are  the  Keva- 
leiitJi  estar^cs  on  which  gvtiwa  thu  Itcvtdeiita 
Arahiea  ?  A^as  I  they  hitvc  Wu  alworbed 
anthinuexed  to  the  ti'iTiturieg  of  Juhn  Bar- 
lay  com  and  Jean  Rami  a.  VVhcreVL-r  will 
crow  the  Ervuiu  Was,  a  phint  which  (umialied 
n^nlil  Bieiil  or  flour  of  Ifutl)^,  theie  art^  the 
Bevjilenta  eatalea  J  Euoriuoua  inimujhjUed  iu 
certnlu  matenala  and  drug*  have  long  bettn 
BUHtauied  by  the  conceit  I  meat  of  the  vilunta 
from  which  they  are  dttrivtd.  luMtajJcca  wilt 
occur  to  every  one  conuecteil  with  arts  and 
miiimf}ictur^&  It  iadeslrahld  for  the  public 
^ooil,  thatflueh  trieka  of  trtule  sbouhl  be  ren- 
dered ira possible  ;  and,  in  Sir  Williara 
llookt-r'a  museum,  we  have  oftcu  th#  nrtiele 
prodaced  labelled  with  a  reference  to  its 
liviug  Becreter  in  the  gurden  or  tha  Lot' 
lioueeA*  The  viaitor  receive*  twof*dd  gratifi- 
cation aud  redoubled  Inst  met  ion  if,  afier  his 
walk  aniitkt  the  plants*,  with  iheir  several 
v^getiddefyrms  freshly  in^^iintediju  his  minrl, 
bo  eati  enter  an  adjaeenL  buildii«^%  conietu- 
plate  their  products,  nud  see  the  u^ea  which 
man  derives  from  them* 

To  begin  with  an  initauce  of  manifold 
utility,  3011  may  inspect  with  your  own 
profwr  eyea  the  food  jind  rainjent,  the  milk, 
the  oil,  the  toddy,  the  ctip«  and  bowlst^  the 
cordage,  bi-ushes,  mat^ — in  ftboi  t,  the  three 
bundled  and  hfty-aix  articles— iis  many  aB 
tljere  are  day  a  111  the  year— alfoi  tied  by  the 
common  cocoa-nut  tree.  It  U  di^eult  to  say 
what  it  does  jiot  atford. 

**  The  Indian  nut  aloae 
II  eli)diii>gf  mciRt  mud  irciiclicr,  «Intik  snd  fUi^ 
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You  leanj  that  the  Ijinx  Eyro|itta  tx 

Ditihea  Venice  tur|>entriue  ;  the  Abicw  e]i-!th^] 
Burgundy   pitt^h  ;  and   the   Pinus  pjdunl 
AnitfViean   turj^^ntine.      Alvout  ^um  Aral 
if  you  are  liki;!ly  to  travel  in  tliu  Eftat,  y< 
may  [XisaiUy  liclp  us  to  furtlier  informau* 
For  your  guidance  you   LimI   bett«*r   look 
[  the  samplen*,  from  variout  ^peciea  of 
no  doubt,  but  of  whidi  the  aourcv   Via^  [i 
ibably  in  few  in^Liuoes,  sav^e  where  LU**r«  m 
n.miis  altaehed,  bueu  eorrt^etly  tr»oed  as  4t^ 
rived    fiHjtn   Acacia   Arabica,      The   m^vred 
s^iecimenii  of  gum  resiiia,  Animi  and  Cxipa^ 
tlie  ori^iu  of  which  is  not   kauwn,  aro  i« 
many  uUvcrtisemtnLs  entrt'aUng  youtakfip 
them  to  tiJtd  their  next  of  kin.     Yonr  hud 
;  :y^i&tance  iiS  also  retpieated  to  dtscov^r  tli^ 
!  outward  sembkiU'^e  of  tim   trecn   wJiicii  cat 
;  up   well   into    ornamental    wootia,    bua  die 
I  worth  a  deiil  of  mouey*     Other  Ui^icoiiioUia 
I  in  atiarch  of  relatives  ate  th«  ganibo^vs,  valu- 
able to  paintci'4  and  pill-makei^i,     DrMb,  tbit 
|)aicut    modicined  froai     tintdrulilicil    lr«i 
Biiould  deeonae  otir  iutenom  with  bnliiiot 
ytllow  !     Pii>e  or  Siara  j^Hruboge  ia  ■uj*piirti 
to  be  derived  from  Gitrcinia  C^hiudmiirciMi 
tump  g:4mboge^  from  Ceyhju,  i^  said  bi  ilnf ^ 
from    CJ«iiijl>o^ia    Gutta.     A    mor^    julti 
aequaiiiLaLK^e  with  the   jEfamlMj^c    faiujir 
munit'citiy  desirable,  st^ein;;  that  aevemJ 
its  njotiilwrft^  a4  the  Miiugo&teeu,  b#3tr  ^1 
i-ftckonetl  by  travellers  the  most  dciit^ofi^ii 
ah©    worlds  aud   worth  the    jourmsj  feo« 
;  England  to  the  Mahty  Arehtf>ehigo  U>  liiA« 
tlieuif  unl«£i  hi!4  Gruce  of  Northnrnb«riAa4 
[  wdl  i?ave  you  the  trouble    by  Aakiag  jwft 
to  favour  him  with  a  call  at  Sion.   But,  wM 
aud   uuoert^imty  are  the  exceptions  hew — 
precise  iiifoiiixatioii  is  the  leading  prlaci|il^ 
Lo !  tho  Uiifueue  gmaa^plant  (from  which  m 
have  tlie    fibre    or   raw  material^  and  ill 
.  manufactured  cloth  dLtpIayed)  b  no  gpm 
■  but  in  reality  a  netilsi    The  wood  of  wiiici 
I  cedar  pencils  are  made   is  not  cedar,  btil 
Juniperus  Berioudiima,   and    frei^ueatij  X 
Vii-giniana.       That     powerful     and    ma*li* 
abuaed  perfutQe,  the  eadeutial  oil  of  ber^^ai^ 
does   not  come   from  the  odoriferouji-le*w« 
herbnceous  plant  so  commou  in  rustic  gtf^ 
dtsud,  but  from  the  |>ear  t^hcipt^^d   fruit  of  \k 
bt;r gamut   orange,  Citrus  llcrgamiia^  wbo« 
fni^^rant    rind    is    often    matle    ijito   btrs* 
Would  you  believe  that  syrup  of  capiUairvii   j 
prepared  from  hair  1     It  ijt,  though— timt  it 
from  luardeu-hair  fern*     Crab  oil  comet  fro» 
no  erijstac«?an  liviug^  but  from   the  3**eii*<ji 
UsAi^apa  Ouianenais.     It  burns  well,  but  tb* 
Indiana  uiue^ir  their  pei^ona  wilh  it,  as  it* 
excessive  bitterness  repels  insseeta,     (Meia: 
to  atote  your  travelling  dre&siug-ca^e  wiiH  n 
boltle-fulL)    The  beautiful  suWlanc^e  caJ  ^t 
Chin  eae  ri  ce-  paper  b  u  nder  no  obligtiil  oi>»  w  h*** 
ever  to  rice,  bcinjj  the  ejcqutslte  pith  of  a  ntw 
plan  t  o  f  til  e  i  vy  f ai  a  i  ly ,  A  nd  ia  pa  p\  v 
fouad  in  Furmosa,  for  the  know  led  ^ 
living  p la uta  of  which,  wc  are  mainly  iniict*ted 
to  Sir  John  lio wring*    What  a  cunning  luit' 
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leader  13  the  name  Cbioea©  rice-pftperj  half 
true  aBcl  half  M^ — j^ood  for  the  Citlna,  but 
bud  for  the  rice.  Tlie  lust- mentioned  dis- 
covery L*  ouiy  one  of  iha  mauy  inetances 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  coiumercial  vege- 
table produirts,  of  which  we  ehouhl  yet  have 
rt?n»aiinid  in  utter  ignoratice  bat  for  the 
foiiiration  of  tide  garden  and  the  mQ&eum. 

Tlie  Douai  Tahn  of  Upper  Eg>'pt,  remark- 
al»le  for  ita  slu^idarly  forked  stems — other 
pal  ma  have  xm branched  fitema  —  regcmbles 
that  respected  aoimal  Saint  Miirtin'a  douki^y, 
by  ^ralultoualy  prf&tiitiiJg  us  with  ginger- 
brends.  Tlie  tli ought  of  giagerbrcud  remioda 
ua  that  the  *jentry  of  Madeifii  and  Hio 
Janeiro  iudulgt?  in  tooth-piuka  of  orange-Lree 
W04xl,  extending  the  iiae  of  tha  fiatue  to 
walkin^-caiies,  both  which  are  displayed  for 
o  u  r  uil  m  1  rati  on.  Pic  tu  r©  to  y  0  u  rse  If  a  v  i  1  laj^e 
urchin  canglit  robbing  au  orauge  orchard, 
and  receiving  liia  pnuii^hraeni  in  the  ihape  of 
whacki  from  a  portion  of  the  ti'ee  of  evil ! 

Measi's.  Foi'tnnm  and  ^Iasou,  by  Iheir  col- 
lection of  jireaerved  fruits,  make  one  envy 
thti  young  herri  who,  while  ho  s«te  in  a 
cornt-r,  liad  full  liberty  to  put  in  his  thumb 
and  pull  out  a  plum.  But  when  maid- 
gervanta  or  pages  are  incorrigible  iu  taatiug 
the  jam  and  honey  with  their  fiugersj  atrong- 
minded  mbtrea^iea  oft^n  cure  them  by  nnxing 
thtrewilh  a  dust  of  jrdap  ;  accord ingiy^  fur 
our  reaeue  from  temptation  here  we  are 
indebted  to  a  religioua  sect  in  the  United 
SUtea,  deuoniiuated  tlie  United  Society,  or 
more  eoninionty,  the  Shaken*.  They  hare 
Bent  an  extensive  coUeetiou  of  their  native 
and  cultivated  herba,  compreaaed  into  oblijng 
cakea  ;  which  preparntioua  are  highly  va-lued 
throughout  the  Staler,  and  cou^tituto  a  great 
export  trade.  Do  we  ever  swallow,  witliout 
knowing  it,  anything  made  from  theae  vege- 
table cakoa  1  Ignorance,  perhapj,  is  bUda. 
By  the  way,  frugal  housewives  in  Sumatra 
use  prepared  cotfee-leaves  iuBtead  of  the 
berry  ;  they  really  do  contai^n  caffeine^  and 
make  a  drink  that  is  better  thau  no  colTee 
at  all.  One  would  thuik  that  the  great 
objt'Ct  in  knowing  Coeculua  Indicua,  or 
Indian  berries,  by  sight,  would  be  to  avohl 
them ;  but  we  don^t  avoid  them.  Two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- nine  bags, 
e:4ch  of  one  baudrodwt^ight,  uie  annu- 
ally imported.  What  for?  Cola-nut^,  froni 
the  w^est  eoaat  of  Africa,  have  a  ptLasant^ 
bitter  taate,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
negroes  aa  promoting  di^ieslion ;  they  also 
prevent  akep,  and  are  used  by  the  native 
watchmen  to  keep  themselves  awake.  These 
nutaar«  likely  to  come  into  general  uae  on 
oecasiona  which  it  is  needleaa  to  apecify* 
Finally,  we  have  vegetable  bellows  male  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree,  beaidea  lace- trees,  wax- 
trees,  sack-tret's,  and  cow -trees*  There  are 
even  drum-tree^. 

The  happy  Hooker  Ian  idea  received  a  great 
development,  first  from  our  Cry^t^d  Palace 
ExirLbition    and  itili  more  from  the  Paila 


Exposition  last  year.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
the  former,  the  museum  received  nunieruua 
additiona  j  amongst  othera,  the  noble  col* 
lection  of  Scottish  agricultural  pruduata, 
formed  at  a  vast  expense  by  Mes<®rs.  Peter 
Lawson  and  Compauy,  of  Edinburgh,  At 
Paris,  one  of  the  lea^lmg  features  were  the 
trophies,  combining  the  productions  of  a 
country  into  one  artistic  group.  Thus,  the 
Low  Countries  built  a  trophy  of  nativu  and 
colonial  produce  on  a  pedestal  of  ornaiaental 
bamhoo-work.  By  fa.r  the  moat  iiitert-ating 
of  these  were  the  collections  and  the  tro|4ue4a 
from  Algeria*  If  England  only  had  a  colony 
like  Alger  I II,  no  further  from  her  shores  than 
the  breadth  of  tlie  jMediteri^aneau  I  That 
Algeria  shouhl  scarcely  be  better  known  to 
EMgliahmen  than  the  Mare  Mortuum  iu  the 
moon  !  The  multitude  of  the  objecla  thence 
derived  precludes  all  attempt  at  ae  lee  Lion, 
There  were  models  in  wax  of  the  frmts  of 
Algeria:  L^  vaquois,  Pandanus  odoratis- 
aimus  ;  the  bread-fruit,  Artocarpus  iutegri- 
folia  ;  the  anatomy  mal  mode  of  germiiuitiim 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  life-size.  There  were  black 
pepper,  tamarinds,  China  guava,  Siivaunah 
gnava^  paidium  pomiferum,  and  cloves  ; 
quince^  almonds,  cones  of  the  Arancaria 
exeelsa,  aubergine.^,  or  the  edible  fruits  of 
egg-plants,  in  varietit^,  tobacco^  fruiia  of 
op un tills,  or  prickly  pears,  in  varieties, 
madder-roots  like  worn-out  whlp-thouga, 
cotton,  glorions  onions^  Madagascar  haml>oiiia 
grown  at  B6ne,  piuma,  apples  (Incladlng  a 
quite  white  apple,  the  pom  me  d'Antracan), 
sweet  potatoe-f*,  j>eai'3,  and  past^ques,  or 
water-melons,  grown  with  and  withant  irri- 
gation. Other  products  of  Algeria  were, 
pnate  for  jiaper- making,  from  sundry  native 
textile  plants  ;  huUrush  leaves,  rubbed  and 
bruised  ao  aa  to  show  their  tibres,  one  leaf 
nu^Lug  quite  a  web  ^  Phormium  tenax,  or 
New  Zealand  flax ;  paper  made  with  iuilige- 
noua  textile  plants  without  the  slightest 
mixture  of  rags  ;  dyera'  earthamua ;  Chinese 
riee^  from  the  government  nursery  at  Buue  ; 
various  graina  ;  the  CaWlinm  esculentuuk  of 
Jamaica ;  lentils,  sorghos,  and  iilk  ;  cloth 
made  of  the  tibrea  of  Musa  textiiis  ;  all  aorts 
of  maize  J  an  edible  liehea^Leciuiora  eseuknta, 
and  grey  flour  obtained  from  the  same ;  the 
wood  of  the  Algerian  cork-treti,  puliohed  ; 
Thuya  articttUta,  a  beautiful  wood,  glvirjg  a 
resin  called  aandaraque^  with  ilried  apecimena 
of  the  foliage.  Tery  Lnatructive  objects  were 
wooda  for  buUdiug  and  olhtir  pnipodcs^  ex- 
hibited with  the  bark  on. 

£ut>  the  great  pumt  la,  that  many  of 
these  thiaga  are  now  our  own  to  enjoy 
and  study,  aa  will  be  seen  from  btr  W'il- 
iiam  IIooker*8  report.  ^^  The  Museum  had 
already  become,  even  be  lore  the  close  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  incouveni' 
eutly  crowded  by  the  aceesslou  of  new  con- 
tributions, and  a  couaiderable  amount  of  tliem 
had  to  ha  trmporardy  acoommodHted  In  the 
temples  and  in  aheda,    A  vate  for  an  add!- 
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tioiml  museum  ww  therefore  submitted  to 
and  aatrctioned  by  Parlinment.  An  additioiml 
oppurt  unity  of  flcqttiriiij,*  valuable  collections 
Wiis  affoi  Uf<i  Inst  wiiminer,  when  I  was  aum- 
luoned  by  tlie  French  Imperial  Commiasloti 
to  take  an  ftttive  part  m  the  jury  of  the 
»<?eoiid  cla^  at  the  great  Paris  Exhibition. 
That  cItib-s  Diutnly  relating  to  vegetable  pro- 
tlucta,  offered  the  very  objects  moist  requisite 
to  enrich  our  collecthiu.  A  grant  of  two 
hundred  [Hjunds  was  accordingly  obtained 
friini  the  'J  iTasitrVi  to  he  expanded  iu  pi'o- 
curing  J^uch  articles  as  were  most  important 
to  the  Kew  Mudeumj  wbile  the  president  of 
the  Bo;ird  of  Trade  UberaJly  oitereti  to  ex- 
pend an  equal  amouriL  Tims  pmvided,  and 
further  aaaisted  by  the  sevci  al  ofticers  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Dtipartuiont  of  the  Board 
then  in  Paris,  and  enriched  by  numerous  j 
donations  from  many  exhibitors,  forty  eight: 
lat*j^e  caries  were  tratisnnttvd  to  Kew.  Tliey 
contained  ve^etiihle  prod u da ^  many  of  them 
very  nire  and  vahia^dtf,  from  Al^eriii^  Ans- 
tralia,  Austria,  the  Fkst  Indies,  1^ ranee,  th@ 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  Ja^maica,  Mauritius, 
N  or  way,  Pr  n  ss  i  a,  Siird  i  n  ia,  S  w  e  de  n»  TuKeany  ^ 
the  United  State,^,  Tjtsmania,  Vicioriaj  Wnr- 
teraburj^,  and  other  placifa.  All  hiive  arrived 
in  safety,  anil  their  contents  will  go  far 
towiirdj*  rdling  up  the  surplus  space  in  the 
new  museum* 

'"Tiiany  liuit  this  collection  of  vegetable 
proriucts  is  uurlvftlledj  is  sayiitg  little,  and 
no  more  than  might  have  l>een  asserted  while 
the  museum  was  quite  in  it^  infancy,  since 
nothin;^  of  the  wame  instructive  kind  had  ever 
been  attempted.  Ours  is  the  grutifiwiUon  of 
having  set  tlie  example,  which  is  now  being 
followed  in  several  of  our  colonies,  Jamaicaj 
Demerara,  Melbourne,  &c.  The  East  India 
Company  is  forming  a  similar  mu^euni  in 
Louflon,  at  Calcutta,  and  at  Madras  ;  anoth*;r 
has  been  attached  to  the  Botanic  Gardai  ol 
Edinburghj  and  a  Museum  of  Applied  f^Hence 
has  I  see  n  r  cce  n  tly  fo  u  n  detl  at  Ui  ^'  f  rpo  ol .'  * 

One  fact  mutit  not  be  omitted*  The  total 
number  of  visitors  to  Kcw  last  year  vrus 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousaml^  eight 
hundred  and  eigVrteen  ;  their  conduct  is  de* 
icribed  aa  being  the  subject  of  great  satis- 
faction. Indeed,  such  acts  of  impixipiiety  as 
are  oecasinnuUy  committed  are  plainly  de- 
Bcrrberl  as  belonging  more  frequently  to  the 
weil-dre.-iaed  than  to  the  lower  ehusaes* 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT^S  DREAJil. 

N'oBOorwho  ever  eitperieneed  them  can 
forget  the  broiling  days  tur  which  the  islands 
ol  the  Medit*."rrancauVre  famous.  Whether 
it  ia  that  their  noil  is  gsne rally  b^re  ami 
rocky, and  thua  reflects  the  heat  in  an  intense 
di*gree,  or  from  Bome  other  c:iusi>,  thet  e  ia  no 
douht  of  the  fact  that  an  August  sun  in  any  ! 
of  these  numerons  flojiting  paradiaes,  from  1 
the  kingdom^iko  Majorca  to  the  shirt  stud- I 


looking  Capri,  is  fiercerj  hotter,  more  intoli- 
nible  than  it  ia  ever  found  on  the  malnkDl 
The  very  watera  flowing  into  those  creeb 
and  bays  add  to  the  warmth,  as  if  the  gmA 
sea  had  been  long  upon  the  boilj  M 
poured  its  hissing  contents  into  the  crerai 
of  the  sliore.  But,  when  twilight  comes,  wha 
the  6rst  sound  of  the  rising  breeze  ia  hctrd 
amou^  the  olives — when  the  sky  ceases  to  k_ 
unendurable  to  the  eye,  and  a  soft 
gnidually  envelopes  its  expanse,  making  I 
blue  more  deep,  antl  showing  the  falnt^  wbil 
stars  in  its  ujiper  portion,  while  it«  akirtii 
sUll  bright  ivilh  the  last  rays  of  tbe  saa-^ 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  spell  that  seem*  td 
keep  nian  and  bini  and  beast  immoTiMf^ 
is  removed,  and  voices  are  heard  in  lii  tho 
little  gai^ens  along  the  coast ;  boAts  flit 
gliost  like  — but  filled  with  music — frua 
pohit  to  point,  As  night  comes  on  darbfx 
and  darktr,  but  never  so  dark  in  that  r^ai 
of  pellucid  atmosphere  as  we  experienot  in 
the  north, — greater  and  greater  grow  the  life 
and  motion,  till  when  the  midnight  hour  ii 
sounded  from  the  distaut  church*tower,  tlit 
gay  aaierablages,  uniting  from  the  dt^erefil 
retreats  where  tliey  have  spent  their  enor 
hig,  take  their  homeward  wiiy  to  the  dtj, 
min^lin^  their  groups  along  the  road,  Joinit| 
in  churju  songa,  and  formitig  a  aoi^  of  in^ 
gular  procession.  Jt  is  very  much  the^sbioB 
to  louk  U[>on  all  foreigtters  as  nndm&ikf 
and  thereiore  unaddicte<itothchoroeTOtfttii 
A  family  in  an  Eugliah  village  aits  routi^ 
fire  every  month  of  the  year,  except  froralbft 
end  of  August  till  the  beginning  of  Scptefll- 
her,  has  the  caudles  lighted  at  fix  Of  visvm 
oVdock,  tea  brought  in  at  eight,  tho  chOdrea 
helped  in  their  tenons  and  set  for  hours  to 
torture  the  broken>winded  piano  in  the  schoolr* 
roouK  The  wife  is  husy  looking  over  th« 
clothrs  brought  home  from  the  wnsh,  tbt 
husband  is  deep  and  sulky  over  yeater^Jf^ 
Timea,  the  frout-ndoor  is  locked,  the  ier?ittti 
all  Kilent  In  the  kitchen  ;  a  visitor  at  thai 
huur  would  fright t'u  them  out  of  their  wi!#— 
an  optrn- window  would  terrify  them  intd 
consumption.  They  have  it  all  to  themsel^ 
and  get  dreadfully  tired  of  this  invarilWi 
happiness  by  the  time  the  clock  strikes  teiv 
and  away  I  hey  go  to  bed,  to  rise,  perhipv 
with  a  liendache  n*?3:t  m  on  ting  ;  to  see,  c«^ 
tainly,  either  clouds  or  rain,  and  to  make  W 
tlieir  minds  to  go  eight  milcH  to  a  dull  tm 
ft»rinal  dumcr  (for  isn't  it  a  piea^tnt  ndg^* 
bourhood  and  full  of  society  1)  to  which  ilieT 
Jiave  been  invittjd  three  weeks  before,  im 
for  which  they  must  give  a  ^et^rn-entc^ 
tainment  in  the  courfie  of  two  or  Ihm 
mon  ths« 

But  the  French  J  hut  the  Italians  I  Of 
they  are  an  undomfstic  people-  Tliuy  have  oo 
idea  of  the  fiauctities  of  home — they  negled 
their  wives— they  deceive  their  husband^^ 
they  disUke  their  child i'en — ther  hafe  p« 
Christ ianity, — ^no  cojtl  fires — no  feetfofi  d 
honour— no  under-doue  roasts  of  beef,    Al^ 
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John  1   bow  little  you  kno^  of  foreigners  I 
— how  hUle  you  kiiow  ofyoiiraelf  I 

Some  aeveiity  ytrarj  ns^o — a  yenr  or  two  ia 
of  DO  coosequence — in  one  of  tlioae  isl^mda  1 
have  upoken  of,  a.  family  party  was  aasembled 
which  it  would  have  bee»  impo»aibk  for  the 
most  nioroae  and  p«n>chial-rainfled  of 
Englishmen  to  behold  witbout  dtlii^bt.  It 
was  in  ft  vineyai-d,  or  an  enclosed  Mpfic©  of 
ground  rejoieliig  in  that  naute,  hut  no  longer 
dea»;rvinff  it  by  any  of  the  fruits  it  contiuned  j 
for  the  terrncea,  on  which,  iu  ancEent  day* 
when  it  had  been  a  dependency  of  a  convent 
of  Cordeiiera,  the  vinen  were  phmted,  itep 
nbove  itep  &nd  hid  the  ftice  of  the  at^ep ' 
eacai'ped  rock  which  formed  tb^  northern 
limit  of  the  domain,  had  been  turned  to  lo ore  | 
ignoble  use.  They  were  planted  with  vege-  j 
tables  of  a  humble  or<ler  ;  and  over  all  tiic  * 
surtacc  of  the  cliff  were  innurueraUe  wild 
thiVk-era  of  every  shape  and  hue.  The  level 
expAusa  of  tlie  gj^oiind  was  hiiil  out  in  close- : 
cut  j^rasa,  inteiaected  with  long,  gLraight 
walks,  while  the  trees  arid  hedges  which 
formed  the  bouudaries  were  cut  in  fantastic 
shapes ;  ^eat  peacocks  expanded  their  crests 
in  yew  j  atid  an  immense  Iveedi- dromedary 
■bowed  by  its  double  hump  that  Buffou  had 
not  b^en  studied  iu  vain.  All  was  delight- 
fully artificial  as  gardens  and  pleasui-o- 
grovinds  always  ought  to  be.  If  you  want 
unassisted  nature^  go  where  she  is  left  aloue^ 
— if  you  want  au  imitation  of  nature  or 
fictitious  wi Id L^rn eases,  pret>a red  irregulmties, 
carefully  planned  Begligences,  you  are  quilel 
welcome  to  your  fancy,  but  1  tniat  you  will' 
fill  your  desscx-t-dishes  witb  wax-peaches  and 
d  ri  n  k  gooaebe  r ry-i^b  a  m  |vigne.  E  very  th  i  ug  i  n 
the  little  territory  I  describe  bore  evidence 
of  the  hand  of  man  ;  there  Wfis  gi-avel  on  the 
walksj  there  were  stups  to  the  decliviLies  i  the 
alleys  were  as  much  tbe  work  of  the  gardener 
ms  the  lK>wer,  where ,  the  family  s-itj  was 
of  the  carpenter.  And  the  family  waaj 
ajrtificiah  too.  Tailors  hat]  made  tbeir  cbthes 
— milliners  had  made  their  di-esses.  Aud 
their  bonnets — but  they  wore  no  bonnels. 
The  mother  and  her  tbri?e  fair  daui^bters 
trusted  equally  to  the  profusion  of  their  long* 
flowing,  dark*coloured  locks  ;  only  ou  the 
head  of  the  matron  somebody  had  placed  a 
wreath  of  white  roses,  which  she  wure  na  if 
it  had  been  a  coronet  of  gold,  and  with  a  look  i 
and  a  amile  rewarded  Tier  hu^tbind  for  his 
attention,  and  rewarded  him  etill  more  by 
the  increase  it  gave  to  her  beauty.  The  pair 
sat  hi  the  a L' hour  above  alluded  to,  and 
watched  wiih  delighted  eyes  the  gam- 
bols of  the  merry  hoys  aud  girls  who 
forme<I  themselves  in  grjvcefuL  group^^  or  re- 
presented the  statues  they  Wei's  acquainted 
with  on  the  level  £;n?en. 

**  Iiina  has  the  iiuest  figure,"  said  the  hus- 
band. 

'*ISut  Faola  the  most  flexible  face  find 
exquiaife  attitude,"  sjiid  the  motlien  Tlieu 
I  he    added  J    iddi-eaaijig  the    young    people. 


"Geronyrao  of  my  heart,  where  is  your 
brother  Giuseppe  '}  ** 

"  O  mamma  I  *'  said  the  boy  addressed,  and 
standing  si  ill  in  the  poaition  of  the  Apollo 
watcbiiig  the  fated  arrow *s  deathful  flight, 
"  he  is  not  iu  goad  humour  to-day,  ^luciua 
Sctevola  got  wrathful,  and  has  wounded  his 
head," 

*'  Mucins  Soavola  has  always  liis  hand  in 
the  fire,  my  angel,'*  sahl  the  iiusband*  frown- 
ing, **  He  brings  nothing  bat  discomfort 
hither  when  he  comes  liome/* 

"  Giuseppe  was  wrong,  depend  on  it,**  re- 
plied the  wife,  ''Come  hitber,  Giuseppe/' 
she  coBtimied,  as  another  boy,  taller  aud 
stouter  than  the  rest,  enterea  the  ganlen, 
and  strolled  up  towartls  the  green*  ^  How  is 
thi?^,  my  son  ?  ^lucius  has  been  fierce,  they 
tell  me.  Tell  mc  how  he  hurt  you,  my 
childr 

The  boy  was  silent  for  awhile.  A  flne- 
featured,  good-natured  looking  boy  lie  wa% 
though  at  tbe  present  moiuent  a  cload  of  itU 
humour  darkened  his  brow, 

"  What  had  you  done,  Giuseppe  ?  You 
know  that  Mhcius  loves  you  better  than  all 
his  brothers.  You  must  have  offended  him, 
I  fear.'' 

*'E4^a]ly,  madame,"  interposed  the  father, 
"you  will  excuse  me  for  sugi^eating  that  this 
is  ^arcely  the  tone  iu  which  to  speak  of  » 
f u  rio  u  s,  i  Ih  te  m  pe  re*  1 ' ' 

'*  Carlo,  my  be! o veil  !  '*  replied  the  mother, 
putting  her  Iteautiful  hand  upon  her  hus- 
band's mouth,  *'You  know  how  dear  tht«y 
all  are  to  me.  I  el  mil  seold  (Kjor  Scucvola  if 
he  is  to  blame  ;  but  let  ua  ii*i*ar.'' 

"Mamma,"  said  tbe  boy,  *'  1  knew  not  that 
I  was  trespassing,  when  today  at  nia-in- 
chime,  I  passed  in  the  outer  field  thfit  leads 
from  this  to  the  abl>ot*s  farm  ;  but  Muciu?^, 
when  1  stepped  over  a  Utile  ditcli^wijich, 
indeed,  I  scarcely  saw  in  the  ground — t!::dUd 
me  sevL-ral  disa^^^reeable  nanies — in  Frencii, 
too — and  threw  stones  at  me  fur  trenching  un 
his  ghicis.  One  struck  me  just  above  tbe 
ear,  and  he  tobl  me  to  hang  out  a  flag.  I 
luckily  had  a  while  handkerchtef  aboiit  my 
neck  ;  but  before  1  could  unwiiid  it^  a  sti>rni 
of  stones  came  pouring  on  my  body,  and  a 
big  one  hit  me  ou  tlie  right  ebe^k.  You  see 
how  large  the  lumjiS  are  s^tilL'' 

**  But  you  shouldu^t  have  gone  near  bis 
glacis.** 

**  Really,  madame,"  again  iuterpoaed  the 
father,  **  you  will  fojgive  me  for  ssiying,  that 
whatever Muciua  Stsevola^ — I  hate  tbe alfccteil 
name — may  do,  you  imt^uitly  take  his  part, 
I  am " 

*'0  my  father!'*  crte<l  Utufteppe,  abrn*ed 
at  the  anger  shown  by  the  gentleman  ; 
*'■  think  not  ol"  it  ou  my  accoimt.  My  brother 
mU4t  have  his  way.  I  dare  s.ay  J.  was  to 
bJame,  but  ur>w  1  am  quite  recovertHi  Ho! 
Taoliua  dearest  I  Uoiue,  let  us  do  tbe  Sybil 
and  the  PrieaL  The  moou  is  delightful 
now,** 
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Paolina  took  tlie  jwaition  of  the  msprret! 
pyLhoi>4.*ss  With  lip»  Jipart,  nnd  ey^  upjnked^ 
And  roW  trimraed  loosely  upon  lier  le^,* ;  while 
Giuseppei  beut  on  one  knee,  eeonied  to  bsten 
for  the  lirat  wonls  of  the  oracb  in  woudenug 
expectation* 

The  other  chilflren  applaaJed,  and  led  the 
perform  era  in  triumph  to  receive  the  parents' 
approbation, 

**  But  yon  have  said  nothing,  my  beantifnl 
prophetess,"  said  tlio  admiring  mother. 
**  F*^el  you  no  inspiration  aettliog  on  your 
heart  jind  opening  bright  viewa  of  the 
ftiturel"* 

*  Speak,  Paolelta  of  my  ioul  1  **  exclaimed 
Giuiteppei  a^lrt  putting  hiniielf  tn  a  posture 
of  4*31  pec  tation.  **  Spealc  I  Wo  liaten  for 
your  accenta  fla  the  oraclea  of  fate,*' 

Some  utrange  fancy  took  possesision  of  the 
girh  Her  dark  olive  conipUxian  glowed 
witti  iome  irrepressible  thought ;  lien*  eyes^ 
t!ie  racjst  beautiful  eyea  in  the  world — for  a 
moment  swam  in  teara, 

**  Yea,  mother,  most  loved,  moat  preeions  f 
how  often  have  I  felt  in  reality  the  impulse  of 
tbe  divine  afflatU8  f  Phoebus  Apollo  T*  she 
died,  placing  herself  as  before,  and  waitin;^, 
**rapt,  inspired,"  to  hear  tbe  whim>erjag«  of  the 
god,  **fiU  your  votary  with  tnitfiful  words — 
mhit  to  htjr  eyea  the  sceuea  of  eomin^  years, 
lift  !  he  cornea  1  he  cornea  I  I  feel  hia  hreatli 
iipou  my  cheek  ] — his  lipa  are  opening  1 
Hark!" 

**  Really  madam e,  you  will  forgiv«  me  for 
auir^eslhig,"  inierposit^d  the  father,  trying  in 
vain  to  conceal  hia  gratitii'ation  at  the 
beauty  and  eleijaoce  of  hi  a  child,  "for  re- 
minding  you  that  these  theatrical  di>^playa 
are  of  evil  tendency*  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised  to  see  onr  Faolinelta  figui^mte  at  an 
opera**' 

"  At  an  opera,  father  mine  1  **  exeUiraed 
th«*  indignant  pythoness  j  **  the  priesteeaoa  of 
Delphi  never  dance  I " 

**  You  are  too  harah,  my  Carlo,'*  said  the 
motli<?r,  '*  Let  them  have  tlieir  play.  How 
nmgiiificently  she  stands  i  What  an  airi — 
what  a  shape  I  ** 

**  Priestess  of  tbe  coming  time !  •*  taid 
Giuseppe,  EtlU  kneeling,  and  speaking  in  a 
loW|  solemn  voice,  '^pprmit  a  worshipper  of 
the  god  yon  serve  to  ask  you  a  qu cation  about 
himself;' 

"  Af^k  1 "  said  Paolinay  in  a  raised  tone,  and 
gazed  upward. 

**  Shall  I  all  my  life  live  in  this  dark  spot, 
and  rise,  as  the  highest  point  of  my  career,  to 
be  a  learoed  gentleman  at  the  bar  ? " 

The  young  people  aU  gathered  round  with 
ami  ling  faces— which,  liowever,  they  managed 
to  reduce  to  the  solemnity  necessary  for  so 
great  an  occasion,  when  the  beautiful  sybil 
hecan  i 

"  You  will  plead,  brother  mine,  btit  in  the 
courts  of  kin^  You  will  defund  tlie  c^usel 
of  a  nation.  You  will  dentin  nee  the  tyranny  1 
of  your  master — of  your  bvnefactor,    A  whole  I 


people  will  bless  you  fot  your  eflbrli  in  tfe»nr 

cause,  and  you  shall  be  eiiwned "    Hers 

she  paused  for  want  of  a  word. 

*"  With  a  fo^rs  cap,"  suggest<Ni  the  U^ 
**  an d  Pa ol u ta  s h all  find  you  the  bel la.  Qet^ 
my  foolish  ebildreu  !  " 

**  Nay,  Carlo,  let  them  go  on/*  «i!d  Ik 
mother,  **  He  shall  be  crowned,  yoo  «t, 
dread  priestess?*' 

*!  have  said*" 

"Well"*  said  GIusepi>e,  rising,  "it  is  wsm^ 
thing  to  have  one's  fortune  told,  when  it  tmh 
iu  a  royal  diadem.  'Tis  better  than  a  lawye/i 
hood." 

"  Don't    let   Mucins    ScBevola  hear  jonr 
majesty's  rejotclng,*'  said  the  father,    "fleto 
not  much   im1  dieted    to  crowned    budi.    I 
wonder,  by  the  bye»  what  detains  the  BMDia 
regicide  all  this  time/* 

"  He  went  out  with  his  uncle  the  ahh§  fcf 
a  day  on  the  water,**  replied  the  Wlj. 
"They  will  soon  be  back,  for  I  heir  tiif 
church  clock  strike  ten." 

**  And  me,  sister  python  ess !  "  eri#if  tit 
youngest  of  the  group — a  little  boy  wjtfe  " 
great  family  likeness  to  his  cbltrr  hroi 
but  rf^ther  spoilt  and  seltish.  Wlide 
spoke  his  mouth  wa«  fille^l  with  a  mord 
liam  and  broad,  which  he  hafl  surrepti!it>4ii 
seized  fmm  the  plate  upon  the  titbk  in  lit 
arliour, 

**  What  naughty  little  applicant  h  thi*  f " 
inquired  the  priestess.  **  Nu  answer  ciiibt 
given  to  greedy  little  pilfiM-ei's,     Awat*.** 

But  the  boy  swallowetl  the  stole'Ti  moatlifti 
at  the  risk  of  sti-ur^ulation,  aiid  iiislatal 

"  Tell  me  what  1  am  to  ha  ;  yon  havt  toH 
Giu«eppp." 

"  You  are  a  greedy  woi-aTiipiier,  and  en 
get  but  a  poor  reyxonse.  But  let  thi^  be  • 
comfort  to  you.  You  shall  reij^  over  • 
rej:jion  of  haras ;  so  your  rank  will  bs  tf 
high  as  Giusi*t>pe*s."    » 

"And  a  better  kingdom   a  groat  dM' 
said  tbe  cnitilied  little  potentate,  rjAiug 
el app i  1 1  gli i ^f  hand s,     '*  Gi nat'ppc  is  only  U 
a  pleader,  and  l>c  crowned,  papa  aavs,  witi 
pa|R*r  crown  ;  but  I  am  to  be  a  real  motuf^ 
of  hams,  and  won't  1  eat  the  delicious  fed 
all  day ! " 

**  And  I,  my  ssisterT"  ened  an^he?^ 
Mid  graceful  girl,  kneeling  like  the  rmL 

"  O  !  you  are  so  fond  *>f  shows  and  dan«« 
and  maoearoui,  my  bt^st  Lin  a,  and  are  so  idl* 
and  so  gay,  yon  will  be  queen  of  the  ta* 
^caroui,*' 

"Forgive  me,  dearest  spouse,*'  said  thi 
gentleman  once  more,  "for  obsetving  tint 
the  perpetual  hankering  after  great  digniti* 
will  be  very  injurious  to  iheir  future  irpoi** 
How  win  they  contentedly  aceommodatl 
themselves  to  their  mnk  in  life — ^barristen, 

tjliyj^icians^    soldiers,    and    wives  of  nimpli 
andowui't^  or  members  of  our  )uuidd|«tHl 
if  thisir  heads  are  filled  with  vlskma  of  kiis 
shipa  and  queenship,  even  if  their  snbjetfi 
are  only  hams  aud  maccaroai  ?  " 
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A  stTi^nrE: 


**  It  will  not  injure  tlicm  at  all,  my 
d  e:i  reK t  T  i'»y  le  t  th  e  1 1  j  proc  oe  d .  A  u  d  y  ou  r- 
self)  sweet  pytUoiieds/*  coiitinned  the  mothuf 
— **fltjed  Apollo  lift  up  til©  vtil  that  covers 
yoisr  ovvii  nehlevt'inent/* 

"Ha!  wiiat  U*t  tliat  IseeT  A  palace  m 
Hotiie  !  —  Btrdues  —  columua  —  altars  —  pic- 
tiuv^ !  ArlULa  iu  the  ttntechambcrr*^ — 
ftuTilptOFa  in  the  atmliol  TI19  vory  fate  I 
drt-jttn  of— the  roice  of  Ibe  eternal  city  in 
my  ears ^- the  mirror  of  tlic  Tiber  before  my 
eyes!" 
**  And  your  husband  t*'  inqnired  the  father. 

•*  I  aeo  him  not,**  contlntietl  the  prieatt^is,  iu 
lht?riiUflmvof  viAiou.  **  HcmustbeBomewUere, 
L  but  my  beai-t  k  so  filled  %vitb  other  tbini^a 
I  there  is  no  room  for  him— no,  not  a  conier ! 
I  aee  St^  Angelo  ;  and  the  jiope  h  coming 
foi-th  at  the  great  gate.  He  jjauses  when  h*^ 
reaches  my  pala^sio  ;  his  attendants  atop  ; 
bia  boUnea*  tleaot'tids  from  his  coach  ;  l^e 
motmta  the  etatr ;  he  lifts  me  fiHjm  my  knee, 
and  snya,*Be  bleat,  my  daughter— siiiter  of 
■o  mniiy  kings,  jou  ai-©  also  niece  of  a  holy 
cartlinal!*^^ 

A    loud    lairgb  interrupted    the    farther 
rcveh'ition,   and  the  python esa  dropped  her 
,]>ettit'oalfl  lo  Iheir  full  eitL-nt^and  cbao^ed  iu 
Br  nmnieiit  her  volee  and  attitude. 

"  So  that'e  the  fate  reserved  for  me  7" 
exclaimed  the  abbfi,  who  bsul  entered  urjper- 
ceived  by  the  garden  step),  acconn>aniea  by 
BInoins  ScEevoln,  who,  howt^ver^  stayed  In  the 
biick^^rouiid  and  gazed  into  the  aty,  wa  if  he 
were  atiidying  the  moon.  *' And  truly, 
Pauliim  the  gipay,  it  is  a  fortune  greatly  to 
be  deaired.  Ked  stockings  and  Idgh-Iiet'ied 
«boej*  are  a  very  becoming  wear  when  a  mao 
happena  to  have  &  handsome  foot  and  a  well- 
foriiirtd  leg," 

"But  where  have  you  been  all  day!" 
inquin-^d  tb*'  lady.  '*  W©  have  expected  jou 
hfre  some  hours  ago." 

**  O  \  siller  of  the  dark  eyes,  gracious  and 
kind  ! ''  a»is\vered  the  priest,  '^  we  have  had 
an  adV(.iiUire*  Ckime  hither,  majestic  Sctevolaj 
the  enemy  of  kinp»  and  tell  jour  respected 
,»ncefltiesj*  what  mighty  dee<lu  you  have  ae- 
t^pliabcd.  Listen,  children  all,  for  ^'Eneaa 
i  aljout  to  eneliant  the  ear«  of  the  maternal 
)ido,  and  we  must  all  keep  silence— con- 
ticuere  onines*" 

Mucins  St^Bcvola  advanced  to  the  front 
f-of  tb©  arlK>ur.  A  young  man  of  finely 
projiortioned  figure  ;  a  fac^  of  correct  and 
clai^ical  onlUrie,  with  a  mouth  of  almuHt 
feitiiniiie  Boftnesi;  a  roundness  of  chin 
which  rai^ht  have  been  envied  by  Ilebc,  and 
eyes  so  dark»  so  deep,  ao  noble  in  their  ex* 
pressvon,  that  they  would  hava  been  fitting 
instrnmenta  to  threaten  and  cotnmanil  in  the 
countenance  of  Jove  himself*  He  was 
di-essed  in  a  green  velvet  jacket  with  wide 
sk^evcs,  slaahea  and  fille<l  in  with  pink  satin ; 
wide  trowiei»  irf  a  light  coUmr  extended 
only  down  to  an  inch  or  two  below  the  knee, 
And    ended  in  a  profusion  of  red  ribbons, 


which  fluttered  half-way  to  the  nnele*  His 
stockings  were  apnn^led  with  silver,  and  his 
shoes  had  siivor  hnckles. 

"  Your  native  dress/'  said  bis  mother,  in  a 
tone  of  joy,  when  she  snw  him.  '*  Ah  !  how 
it  glafhfens  my  heart  ttiat  jon  have  not 
alro^eiher  deseiied  the  costume  of  your 
youth  1 '' 

Before  the  young  man  bad  time  to  reply, 
the  priest  brrpke  forth  : 

"  Tis  by  a  speidal  miracle  the  youth  haa 
any  apparel  at  all  StJTue  person  mi  known 
to  ns  must  ha^e  prayed  to  tin;  Virgin^  and 
she  must  have  m:ide  Jiaeiuto  the  tailor 
forget  to  send  home  Giuseppe's  new  suit ; 
for  on  binding  on  the  quay,  wet  and 
torn '' 

'^  How's  that  ? "  exclaimed  the  mother. 
"  Were  you  wrecked  in  that  little  skitlj 
and  dashed  upon  the  rocks  1  01  tell 
me. 

"Ff^r^ve  me,  dearest,  for  remarking,** 
said  the  more  apathetic  fitber,  "  that  you 
only  binder  the  reverend  brother  from 
continuing  his  narrative.  It  is  very  good 
of  the  Virgin  to  think  of  Giuseppe's 
clothes ;  but  the  tailor  is  an  uupuuetual 
knave/' 

"  We  were  sniliug,  most  eicellent  relativei, 
a  goiid  way  from  the  land,  when  we  encoun- 
tered a  goodly  ship  wbicli  was  proceeiling  on 
tlie  vyvnge  from  our  capital  to  the  coast  of 
Fiance.  Them  wjhf  music  on  board  as  we 
came  near,  and  dnnciug  upon  the  deck.  As 
there  was  no  wlnd^  or  very  little,  we  stayed 
a  long  time  by  the  vessel';*  side  ;  and  at  last 
some  of  the  party  invited  us  to  ascend  and 
join  in  their  enjoyment.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  doing  so,  when  a  nurse^  of  a  very- 
dark  complexion— almost  a  black — stntngirly 
dresiied,  and  looking  directly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  devil,  held  up  a  child  in  her 
arms,  and  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  to  see 
liow  we  achieved  our  ascent.  But|  at  the 
moment  of  our  touching  the  rope,  a  ahriek 
from  the  demoniacal  nursemalil — probably  a 
Protesiaot  from  the  wilds  of  Africa — at- 
tractefl  our  attention.  The  ship  bad  made  a 
snmll  birch  under  a  momentary  pulfof  wind, 
and  the  baby  had  fallen  into  the  sea.  We 
heard  it  spbujh  in  the  water  and  utter  a  faint 
scrc.iEu,  But  the  crew,  fur  from  jumping  to 
the  rescne,  kept  calling  over  the  side,  *  Be- 
ware,  beware  I  the  shark  is  coming  V  Mucins 
Scflcvola  saw  a  lady^  tall  and  beaut.iful^ — the 
exact  likeness  of  our  Madonna  of  Griefs  at 
the  Augustin  cliurch-'Wriiiging  her  hands, 
and  cryinj^,  *  My  chibl^  my  child  ! — will 
nobody  save  my  child  ? '  and  in  an  instant 
paddled  our  boat  towards  the  scene  of 
diLiiger,  We  saw  by  a  little  ripple  on  the 
water  a  few  yards  oif  that  the  voracioua 
monster  was  on  IIa  way  to  the  same  destim*^ 
tion  J  and  which  should  get  first  to  the  in- 
fant w;is  now  the  question.  The  fish  waa 
more  rapid^ — our  b*>at  was  still  ten  feet  from 
I  the  straggUjig  child  ;   the  shark's  jitW4  we 
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per<^eiTed  were  open;  and  m  another  mo- 
ra ent    All     would    haTC    been     over,    bat 

"  Bleasinga  on  bim  I  ^  exdaimed  the 
matben 

*'  Sprang  forward  from  the  prow,cliitcshed 

the  prize  iq  his  hand^  ordered  m©  with  the 
greatest  coolness  to  keep  Iwating  the  water 
alt  round  liiin  with  the  oar ;  he  slapped  the 
imi-faee  at.  the  same  time  with  his  dUengaged 
hrtfid,  and  Blf»wly^^till  eyeinflf  the  aniinal, 
which  watched,  but  did  noV  dare  to  touch  him 
wbHe  in  raotiou — he  g:ot  to  the  side  of  the 
skiffl  Then,  raimag  \m  voice,  he  ordered 
the  Bailors  to  fire  upon  the  euoniy— not  to 
mind  hittins;  him,  for  the  child  by  this  time 
wna  safe  under  the  [tuDwale  ;  and  the  water 
was  soon  Bcattered  into  twenty  little  je'.s  bj 
the  hriTletA  tliat  were  aimed  at  the  monater. 
A  rope  wna  thrown  over ;  Mucitia  climl>cd 
np  tlie  Bhlp'a  sl^le,  and  we  80on  got  the  baby 
Kfled  lip  a\&Oj  for  I  held  it  in  my  arms  while 
the  latter  part  of  the  struggle  was  going  on. 
And  now  the  threatencr  of  Porsenna  must 
tell  the  refit  of  the  story  himself,  for  the 
supper  looks  dolightftil.  —  Hidloa  !  that 
gpee^]y  little  Gcronymo  has  absti-acted  all 
tlae  ham  !  *' 

**  I  knew  if  there  wan  a  uobk  thing  to  be 
done  ill  the  world,"  eaid  Gliiaepf  e,  embracing 
the  hero  of  the  adventure,  *'  my  brother  was 
the  man  %o  do  it.'* 

The  sisters  all  ktsaed  him  in  turn. 

His  brother  also  folded  him  in  hia  arms. 

"  And  no  kiss  for  me^  my  son  I  '*  said 
the  mother,  her  eyes  filled  with  teart  of 
prirle, 

''  When  they  are  all  gone,**  said  Mucius, 
**  I  have  to  toll  you  more."  He  looked  aa  if 
he  ^vislied  the  party  to  disperse,  and  they 
rapidly  withdrew. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
mother,  and  placed  hh  arms  round  her 
waiflt 

"  Mother  of  my  soul,"  he  said,  looking  up 
in  h^r  face,  *'  it  is  all  true  what  my  uncle  the 
abb6  h^s  related,  but  he  did  not  tell  you — he 
could  not  tell  you,  what  happtued  wdien  I 
got  upon  the  deck.  There  lay  on  one  of  the 
sofas  a  Indy  with  the  rescued  infiuit  ou  her 
breast  Slie  is  so  beautiful,  so  tender,  ao 
noVile,  my  sweet  mother  I — her  voice  reminded 
me  of  yours.  She  thrinked  me  with  such  eyes  ! 
I  know  not  if  she  gave  utterance  to  her  gra- 
titude in  w«rJs ;  cnit  she  asked  me  who  I 
was,  that  she  tnight  pray  forme  at  morn  and 
CTening  pray  en  I  told  lier  all — I  told  her 
of  you  ;  and  said  if  she  would  condescend  to 
land,  though  only  for  an  hour,  that  you 
would  rejoice  to  see  her.  But  aha  was  on 
the  way  to  France.  She  is  a  French - 
wciman,  to  other,  though  she  comers  from 
HO  rue   ialaud   far  away   in  the  great  ocean  ; 


but  she  nays  she  will  never  for?»et  me, 
I  — 0!    friend,  dearer  than   aU   £iieiid«^T 
shall  never  foi-get    her  — no,   never,  uiTtr 
more ! " 

"  How  old  IS  she,  my  ton  t  ** 

"The  beautiful  have  no  years.     T 
nott     In   ancient    times  altai^    would 
been  raiaed  to  her  as  Venus  the  pur« 
holy.     In   our  days  I  must  only  look  uj 
her  as  my  protectress,     I   will  prav  to 
created  heiitg  but  to  hen" 

"Sister,"   at    this  moment  cried  or-* 
abbu,  *'  are  you  coming  home  V*     He  | 
head  through  an  orifice  in  th«  lied^i;.   .  .>.. 
divided  them  from  the  hij^h-road.    "  Wv'sw 
waiting  for  you  under  the  tiiue/* 

"  And  more,  dear  mother :  sbe  &.n  me 
memorial    She  took  from  her  neck  abd^et 
She  saja  it  eont'riius  the  hair  of  hentlf  md 
her    two     children.     Look    bow    bknlil 
it  is." 

It  was  a  small    gold  locket^   Burrc)Dn^1»t\ 
with  pearls,  and  containing  a  heart,  in 
of  various  colour. 

"Forgive    me    for  remarking,*'   said 
father,  looking  over  the  low  spac^  bet 
the  dromedary's  humps,  **that  the  clock 
St.  Jame*^— ^* 

"  The  King  of  Westphalia,  region  of  lisnil 
is  crying  for  more  pork  \  "  e^tclaiaicd  tif 
revel-end  uncle.  "Quiet,  Geronvma  m 
liUle  beast  1"  "  ' 

'*Can  you  read  the  names  upon  the bsKsk  I* 
continued  Mucins.  "The  moon  is  for  ■ 
moment  obacured/^ 

Tlie  mother  tried  to  decipher  the  inscrip 
tion  on  the  locket. 

*'The  Queen  of  Kaples^  rvalm  of  mtie- 
caroni,'*  agattv  ejaculated  the  priest,  *"»* 
afrnld  of  catching  cold.  Bid  them  be  qdtl> 
Paulina '' 

tt  I  see — I  see  the  words*  They  are  onlf 
christian  names*  Tliere  are  no  suraAaieik** 
said  tlie  mother. 

"  The  lUman  princess  is  gone  on  before," 
once  more  intoned  the  abbS.  •*  Go,  Jeroew, 
sou  of  perdition  1  run  after  Paulina.**  , 

**Tlie  uamea,"  said  the  mother,  **• 
Jose|*hine^  Eugene,  Hortense,** 

"iorgive    me    for  remarking,**  «aid 
father,    making    his    appearance     over 
tail    of    the   peacock — ^** forgive     me, 
dame  Euonaiiirtej  if  1  preaa  you  to 
haste;' 

**  Come    then,    my    Kapoleon,**    i 
mother,  **  give  me  your  arm*     We  ahall  h 
more  of  Josephine  ere  long.     Meanwhile 
our  house  in  Ajaccio.*' 

'*  On  the  word  of  a  priest,**  cried  the  abl 
out  of  ail  patience,  "  I  can  assure  yon,  Si^^i 
Letitla,  that  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Fesch 
absolutely   starving.     Come  on,  or  I 
perbh  of  hanger  on  the  road/* 


I^e  Mf^kt  of  ^amJatin^  Arixdnfffm  Hoxsa^TLoi,^  UTouusurei^cf  J%  theAml^on. 
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KATLWAY  DREAMING. 

When  waa  I  last  in  Frauco  all  the  winter, 
deducting  the  many  hours  I  passed  upon  the 
wet  and  windy  way  between  France  and 
Kngliiiid  ?  In  wliat  autumn  and  spiiiig  was 
it  that  those  Chamiis  Elys^es  trees  were 
yellow  and  scant  of  leaf  when  I  first  looked 
at  them  out  of  my  balcony,  and  were  a  bright 
and  t».'n<ler  green  when  I  last  looked  at 
theui  on  a  be.iutiful  May  morning  ? 

I  can't  make  oat  I  am  never  sure  of 
time  or  place  upon  a  liailroad.  I  can*t 
rea«l,  1  can't  think,  I  can't  sleep — I  can 
only  dream.  Battling  alon?  in  this  rail- 
way carriage  in  a  state  of  luxurious  con- 
fusion, 1  take  it  for  granted  I  am  coming 
from  Romcwhere,  an<l  goin<i  somewhere  else. 
I  seek  lo  know  no  more.  Why  things  come 
into  my  liead  and  fly  ou^  again,  whence  they 
come  and  why  they  come,  where  they  go  and 
why  tliey  go,  I  am  incapable  of  considering. 
It  may  be  the  guard's  business,  or  tJie  rail 
way  company's ;  I  only  know  it  is  not  mine.  I 
know  ncjthing  about  myself— for  anything  I 
know,  I  may  be  coming  from  the  Moon, 

If  I  am  coming  from  tlie  Moon,  wliat  an 
cxtiaor»linary  people  the  Mooninians  must  be 
for  sitting  down  in  the  open  air!  I  have 
seen  them  wipe  the  hoar-frost  off  the  seats  in 
the  public  ways,  on  the  faintest  appearance  of 
a  gleam  of  sun,  and  sit  down  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. I  have  seen  them,  two  minutes  after 
it  lias  left  off  raining  for  the  first  time  in 
eii,'ht -and -forty  hours,  take  chairs  in  the  midst 
of  the  mud  and  water,and  beginto  c|iat.  I  have 
seen  them  by  the  roadside,  easily  reclining 
on  iron  couches,  when  their  beards  have  been 
all  but  blown  off  their  chins  by  the  east 
wind.  I  have  seen  them,  with  no  protection 
from  the  black  drizzle  and  dirt  but  a  sata- 
rate<l  canvas  blind  overhead,  and  a  handful 
of  sand  under  foot,  smoke  and  drink  new 
beer,  whole  evenings.  And  the  Mooninian 
babies.  Heavens,  what  a  surprising  race 
are  the  Mooninian  babies  I  Seventy-one  of 
these  innocents  have  I  counted,  with  their 
nur:^es  and  chairs,  spending  tlie  day  outside 
tlie  Cafo  de  la  Lune,  in  weather  that  would 
have  satisfied  Herod.  Thirty-nine  have  I 
beheld  in  that  locality  at  once,  with  these 
eyes,  partaking  of  their  natural  refreshment 
under  umbrelW    Tweoty-three  have  I  seen 


engaged  with  skipping-ropes,  in  mire  three 
inches  thick.  At  three  years  old  the' Mooni- 
nian babies  grow  up.  They  are  by  tliat 
time  familiar  with  coffee-houses,  and  used  up 
as  to  truffles.  They  dine  at  six.  Soup,  fish, 
two  entries,  a  vegetable,  a  cold  dish,  or  pat^ 
de-foie-gras,  a  roast,  a  salad,  a  sweet,  and  a 
preserved  peach  or  so,  form  (with  occasional 
I  whets  ofsanlines,i'adi3hes,and  Lyons  sausage) 
;  their  frugal  repast  They  breakfast  at  eleven, 
j  on  a  light  beefsteak  with  Madeira  sauce,  a 
i  kidney  steeped  in  champagne,  a  trifle  of  sweet- 
bread, a  plate  of  fried  potatoes,  and  a  glass 
or  two  of  wholesome  Bordeaux  wine.  I  have 
seen  a  marriageable  youn^  female  aged  five, 
in  a  mature  bonnet  and  crinoline,  finish  off  at 
a  public  establishment  with  her  amiable 
parents,  on  coffee  that  would  consign  a 
child  of  any  other  nation  to  the  family  uuder^ 
taker  in  one  experiment  I  have  dined  at  t^ 
friendly  party,  sitting  next  to  a  Mooninian' 
baby,  wlio  ate  of  nine  dishes  besides  ice  and 
fruit,  and,  wildly  stimulated  by  sauces,  in 
all  leisure  moments  flourished  its  spoon  about 
its  head  in  the  manner  of  a  pictorial  glory. 

The  Mooninian  Exchange  was  a  strange 
sight  in  my  time.  The  Mooninians  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  were  gambling  at  that 
period  (whenever  it  was),  in  the  wildest  man- 
ner— in  a  manner,  which,  in  its  extension  to 
all  possible  subjects  of  gambling,  and  in  the 

Prevalence  of  the  frenzy  among  all  gra'les, 
as  /ew  parallels  that  I  can  recall.  The 
steps  of  the  Mooninian  Bourse  were  thronged 
every  day  with  a  vast,  hot,  mad  crow(i,  so 
expressive  of  the  desperate  game  in  which  the 
whole  City  were  players,  that  one  stood 
agliast  In  the  Mooninian  Journals  I  read, 
any  day,  without  surprise,  how  such  a 
Porter  had  rushed  out  of  such  a  house  and 
flung  himself  into  the  river,  ''because  of 
losses  on  the  Bourse ;  **  or  how  such  a  man 
had  robbed  such  another,  with  the  int»mt  of 
acquiring  funds  for  speculation  on  the  iJourse. 
In  the  great  Mooninian  Public  Drive,  every 
day,  there  were  crowds  of  riders  on  bloo<f- 
hoi-scs,  and  crowds  of  riders  in  dainty 
carriages  red-velvet  lined  and  white-leather 
harnessed,  all  of  whom  had  the  cards  and 
counters  in  their  pockets  ;  who  were  all  feed- 
ing the  blood-horses  on  piper  and  ata.hlv\\^ 
them  on  the  bot^T^  \  "^\\q  ^^\^  \^t^w\^  ■&» 
grand  life  at  a  gc^^  T%le  *si^  V\>i^^.  t^  mvi^v\.^ 
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show  ;  wlio  were  all  ptofua©  ami  prospertJUJi 
while  the  cAvds  couM  ooiiimue  to  be  tluifijed 
atjtl  the  <kiilft  to  g<5  round, 

111  the  wime  placPj  I  flaw,  ueftriy  every  dAV, 
R  curiouB  epe<-tacl<*.  One  pretty  little  child 
Bt  a^  wiudow^fllwajB  vaviDg  his  hand  nU  ^"^tid 
cheeriug,  an  i\vri\y  of  o|jen  carriages  escorted 
by  out-ridel's  in  gi'een  and  gold ;  and  uo  one 
echoing  the  child's  acclRmatipn.  Oi'Caj^ional 
deference  in  carri^ii^^a,  occasional  ciirioaity  on 
foot,  cN^casional  a*.livlation  from  foreigners^  I 
noticed  in  that  connection,  in  that  place  ;  but, 
four  great  (it reams  of  determined  iudifiereni:e 
I  always  saw  flowing  up  and  down  ;  Riid  I 
never,  in  ^i^t  months,  knew  a  hand  or  heard  & 
votco  to  como  in  ri;al  aid  of  the  child, 

I  am  not  a  lonely  man,  though  X  wiia  once 
a  lonely  hoy  |  but  that  wa«  hng  ago.  The 
Moouiniiin  capital,  however,  is  tlte  place  for 
loacly  men  to  dwt*li  in,  I  have  tried  it,  and 
have  condemned  myself  to  solitary  IVee- 
dom  exnresaiy  for  the  purpose.  1  Bome- 
tiniea  like  to  pretend  to  be  chiklleiia  and 
companion  lets,  and  to  wondei-  whether,  if  I 
were  really  »o,  I  shonld  be  glad  to  fmd 
Bomehody  to  a»k  me  out  to  dinner,  inBteatl  of 
living  under  a  conatant  terror  of  weakly 
makitig  engagements  that  I  don^t  want  to 
make.  Hence,  I  have  been  into  many  Mooni- 
nian  restan rants  as  a  lonely  maur  Tlie  t^om- 
pauy  have  regarded  mo  aa  an  un fortunate 
pert! on  of  that  desciiptlorL  The  {xiteiual 
chanicter,  occupying  Uxe  next  t4i.l46  witli  two 
little  boys  whose  lega  were  difficult  of  ad- 
miniati^tion  in  a  narrow  spacejas  never  bein^ 
the  right  legs  in  the  right  placesjias  regarded 
me,  H  t  limit  ^'  1  til  1  ooks  of  en  vy ,  VV  h c*n  the  1  ittle 
boys  hsive  indecorously  intlated  themaelvcs 
out  of  the  ielt^r*WHt<?r  bottle,  I  luwe  «een 
di.'^coniliture  and  social  shame  on  that  Mooni- 
niin^u  brow*  Meanwhile  I  have  sat  majesLi- 
cally  using  my  toothpick,  in  silent  aeaertion 
of  my  counterfeit  Huperivrity,  And  yet  it 
lias  been  good  to  see  how  that  family  Moani* 
nian  has  vanqtushed  mo  in  the  loug-run,  I 
have  never  got  fto  red  in  tlie  ftico  over  xay 
meat  and  wine^  as  he.  I  have  nt- ver  warmetl 
up  into  such  enjoyment  trf  my  meal  as  he  has 
of  his.  1  have  never  forgotten  the  legs  of  the 
little  boy  a,  whereas  from  that  Mooninian's 
soul  they  have  quickly  walked  into  oblivion. 
And  wKcn,  at  last,  under  the  ripening  influ- 
ence of  dinner,  thote  boys  have  boLli(togetlier 
pulled  at  that  Moouinian^a  waistcoat  (implor- 
ing him,  aa  J  conceived,  to  take  them  to  the 
plav-liouitJ,  next  door  but  one),  I  have  alirunk 
under  the  glance  he  lias  given  me  ;  &o  em|>ha- 
tlcallv  iias  tt  said,  with  the  virtuous  farmer  in 
the  inglish  domestic  comedy,  "Dang  it, 
Sqnoire,  citn^iic  doa  tbic  I  "  (I  may  explain 
in  a  jiarcniheflia  that  "  tide,"  which  the  virtu- 
ous (firmer  can  do  and  the  squire  can't,  is  to 
lay  hla  band  upon  Ilia  heart — a  result  opposed 
to  my  experience  in  aetu;d  Efe,  where  the  hum- 
bugs  are  alwajs  able  to  lay  their  ban^ls  upon 
tlneir  hearts,  and  do  it  far  ofUuer  and  much 
better  than  the  virtuous  men.) 


In  my  solitary  eh  a  meter  I  hftve  wmlktil 
forth  aitc^r  eating  my  dinnrr  and  fjayi^ng  m 
bill — in  the  Mooniiiian  cjijiital  we  iisi>d  to  am 
the  bill  *'  the  addition  **— to  take  my  co0«t 
and  cigar  at  some  separate  establish  meal 
devoted  to  aucVi  enjoyment*.  Afid  in  tlw 
customs  belonging  to  these,  as  in  njiiny  oUief 
ea^y  and  graciouii  customs,  the  Mooniniaiii 
j  ai'i?  highly  deserviiig  of  Imitatioo  ftmong  oop- 
I  selves.  L  have  never  had  far  to  go«  unle^l 
I  have  been  purticularly  hard  t«  plea^se ;  » 
1  dozen  houses  at  the  utmoi^L  A  spring  rvca- 
in^  is  in  my  mind  when  1  aaunter^d  frtiuj  wf 
dinner  itito  one  of  these  resorts,  biip-hxanL 
The  thoi^ughfave  in  which  It  stoi^d,  v^  not 
zis  wide  as  the  Strand  in  Londou,  liv  &»roef^ 
set  House  j  the  bona  at  wero  no  lai^  and 
no  better  than  are  to  be  found  in  that  iiboi ; 
the  climate  (we  lind  ours  a  couvetjient  ho^ 
goat)  had  been,  for  months,  quite  aa  coidftil 
wcty  aud  very  very  often  almost  ai  dark,  m 
the  climate  in  the  St  mud.  The  plftoe  into 
which  I  turned,  had  been  there  all  the  wmtff 
just  as  it  was  then.  It  w^jf  Uka  a  Stnual- 
fthop,  with  the  fix>nt  altogether  taken  aT»f* 
A\  it  hilt,  it  was  sanded,  prettily  paiiited  aiil 
pripereib  decorated  with  mirrord  and  glaa 
chandeliers  for  gas ;  furnished  with  UUil 
round  stone  table^^,  crim^sou  stools,  and  ciibi^ 
sou  benches.  I L  was  maile  much  luore  tasufttl 
(at  the  coat  of  rhree  and  tburpence  ft- week)  kf 
two  eleg».nt  ba<k<^'tji  of  flow  era  on  pedt^tak 
An  iniKT  ridseil-floor,  answering  to  Ui«  haiek 
shop  in  the  Strand,  w:i3  partitioueil  till  v\\h 
glass,  for  those  who  might  prefer  to  rrtsA  tiiS 
papers  and  play  at  d<inLinoefi,  in  an  atmoi- 
phere  free  from  tobiicco-amoke*  There,  in 
her  neat  little  tribune,  slta  tlie  hsi^^y  of  U»* 
Counter,  surrounded  at  her  needlework  by 
lumpsugar  and  little  punch-bow  Ik,  To 
wliom  I  touch  my  hat  j  she  gradously 
acknowledging  the  salute.  Forth  from  her 
side  comes  a  pleasant  waiter,  scrupulously 
clean,  brisk,  attentive,  honest :  a  Jniui  to  li 
vei7  obliging  to  me,  but  expecting  me  to 
be  ohljging  in  return,  and  vphom  I  canaoi 
bully^ which  is  no  deprivation  to-  me,  m  i 
don't  at  ail  want  to  do  it.  He  bring!*  njt,  lA 
my  request,  my  cup  of  coflee  and  cigar,  u4 
of  his  own  motion,  a  small  decanter  ol 
brandy  and  a  liqueur-glasa.  Ho  gives  me  % 
light,  and  leaves  me  to  my  enjoyment.  Tin 
place  from  whidi  the  shop-front  baa  b^io 
taken  mii^kes  a  gay  proacenium  ;  as  I  ^1 
and  smoke,  the  stie^t  hecomes  a  stagey  witli 
an  endless  procession  of  lively  actors  croauig 
and  i-e-cross  ing.  Wome  n  wi t h  cli  ihir en.  oaiti 
and  coaches,  men  on  horseback,  soldiery 
water-carriers  with  their  pails,  famUy 
groups,  more  sohlicra,  lounging  ex^iuisitai^ 
more  family  grou[j3  (coming  past,  fluslicil,  a 
little  too  late  for  the  pl.iy),  stone- tuasoni 
leaving  work  on  the  new  buihUngs  and  play- 
ing tricks  with  one  ancdher  ns  they  ■  -  i  . - 
two  lovera^  more  soldieia,  wondcH 


young  women  from  shops,  can  ying 

to  customers^  a  seller  of  cool  drink,  with  tlii 
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drink  in  a  orimaon  Telv«i  temple  at  hk  back, 
and  a  waistcoat  of  t«mblen  on ;  boys,  dogs, 
more  soldiers,  horse-riders  strolling  to  the 
Circus  in  amazing  shirts  of  private  life,  and 
yellow  kid  gloves ;  family  groups ;  pickers- 
np  of  refuse,  with  baskets  at  their  backs 
aii'l  hooked  rods  in  their  hands  to  fill  them 
"^th ;  more  neat  yonng  women,  more  soldiers. 
The  gas  begins  to  spring  np  in  the  street ; 
and  my  brisk  waiter  lightmg  our  gas,  en- 
slirint'S  me,  like  an  idol,  in  a  sparklincr  temple. 
A  family  group  come  in :  fatner  and  mother 
and  little  child.  Two  short-throated  old 
ladies  come  in,  who  will  poeket  their  spare 
sugar,  and  out  of  whom  I  foresee  that  the 
establishment  will  get  as  little  profit  as  pos- 
sible. Workman  in  his  common  frock  comes 
in  ;  orders  his  small  bottle  of  beer,  and  lights 
his  pipe.  We  are  all  amused,  sitting  seeing 
the  tnnffic  in  the  street,  and  the  traffic  in  the 
street  is  in  its  turn  amused  by  seeing  ns.  It 
is  surely  better  for  me,  and  for  the  iamily 
group,  and  for  the  two  old  ladien^  and  for 
the  workman,  to  have  thus  mudi  of  oommn- 
nity  with  the  city  life  of  all  degrees,  than  to 
be  getting  bilious  in  hideous  black-holes,  and 
turning  cross  andsuspidous  in  sditary  places  I 
I  may  never  say  a  word  to  any  ot  these 
people  in  my  life,  nor  they  to  me ;  but,  we  are 
all  iuterchaoffing  enjoyment  frankly  and 
openly^— not  fencing  ourselves  off  and  boxing 
ourselves  np.  We  are  forming  a  habit  of 
mutual  consideration  and  allowance;  and 
this  institution  of  the  caf6  (for  all  my  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure  in  which,  I  pay  ten- 
pence),  is  a  part  of  the  civilised  system  that 
requires  the  giant  to  fall  into  his  own  place 
in  a  crowd,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  dwarf  *s;  and  which  renders  the  com- 
monest person  as  certain  of  retaining  his  or 
her  commonest  seat  in  any  public  assem- 
bly, as  the  marqub  is  of  holding  his  stall  at 
the  Opera  through  the  evening. 

There  were  many  things  among  the  Moonir 
nians  that  mig^t  he  changed  for  the  better, 
and  there  were  many  things  that  they  might 
learn  from  us.  They  could  teach  ns,  for  all 
that,  how  to  make  and  keep  a  Fark«-which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  oorselves 
rather  learned  in — and  how  to  trim  up  our 
ornamental  streets,  a  dozen  times  a-day,  with 
scrubbin^bmshes,  and  sponges,  and  Bovp,  and 
chloride  of  lime.  As  to  toe  question  of  sweetr 
ness  within  doors.  I  would  rather  not  have 
put  my  own  resiaenoe,  even  under  the  per- 
petual influence  of  peat  eharoosl,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  cheapest  model  lodging'4iou8e 
in  Enghmd.  And  one  strange  eighty  which  I 
have  contemplated  many  a  time  during  the 
last  dozen  years,  I  think  is  not  so  well 
arranged  in  the  Mooninian  capital  as  ui 
London,  even  though  our  coroners  hold  their 
dread  courts  at  the  little  pnblio-honsea  a 
custom  which  I  am  of  course  prepared  to  hear 
is,  and  whiek-IltB«w4Mforshaiid  must  begone 
of  the  Bnlwarta  of  the  British  CcuflUtotion. 

I  am  thiaking  of  the  Mooniniaii  Mofgua 


where  the  bodies  of  all  persons  discovered 
dead,  with  no  due  to  their  identity  upon 
them,  are  placed,  to  be  seen  by  sJl  who 
chose  to  go  and  look  at  them.  All  the  world 
knows  this  custom,  and  perhaps  all  the 
world  knows  that  the  bodies  lie  on  inclined 
phuDes  within  a  great  glass  window,  as  though 
Holbein  should  represent  Death,  in  his  grim 
Danoe^  keeping  a  shop^  and  (Usplaying  his 
goods  like  a  Kegent  Street  or  Boulevard 
finen-draper.  But,  all  the  world  may  not 
have  had  the  means  of  remarking  perhaps,  as 
I  by  chance  have  had  from  time  to  time^ 
some  of  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  the 

flaoe.  The  keeper  seems  to  be  fond  of  birds, 
n  fair  weather,  there  is  always  a  cage  out- 
side his  little  window,  and  a  something 
singing  within  it  as  such  a  something  sang^ 
thousands  of  ages  i^  before  ever  a  man 
died  on  this  earth.  The  spot  is  sunny  in  the 
forenoon,  and,  there  being  a  little  open  space 
there,  and  a  market  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
close  at  hand,  and  a  way  to  the  Great  Cathe- 
dral past  the  door,  is  a  reasonably  sood 
spot  for  mountebanks.  Accordingly,  X  have 
often  found  Paillasse  there^  balanemjg  a  knife 
or  a  straw  upon  his  nose,  with  such  intent- 
ness  that  he  has  almost  backed  himself  in  at 
the  doorway*  The  learned  owls  have  elicited 
great  mirth  there^  within  my  hearing,  and 
once  the  performing  doff  who  had  a  wait  in 
his  part,  came  and  peeped  in,  with  a  red  jacket 
on,  while  I  was  alone  m  the  contemplation  of 
five  bodies,  one  with  a  bullet  through  the 
temple.  It  happened,  on  another  occasion, 
tliat  a  handsome  vouth  lay  in  front  in  the 
centre  of  the  window,  and  that  a  press  of 
people  behind  me  rendered  it  a  difficult  and 
slow  process  to  get  out.  As  I  gave  place  to 
tlie  man  at  my  nffht  shoulder,  he  slipped  into 
the  position  I  had  occupied,  with  his  attention 
so  concentrated  on  the  dwd  figure  that  he 
seemed  unaware  of  the  chan^^  of  plaos.  I 
never  saw  a  phdner  expression  than  that 
upon  his  features^  or  one  that  struck  more 
endnringly  into  my  remembrance.  He  was 
an  eriwooking  iellow  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  and  had  his  left  hand  at  the 
draggled  ends  of  his  cravat,  which  he  had 
put  to  his  mouth,  and  hii  right  hand  feeling 
m  his  breast  £Us  head  was  a  little  on  one 
side  I  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  the 
figure.  *  Now,  if  I  were  to  give  that  pretty 
oung  fellow,  my  rival,  a  stroke  with  a 
.tchet  on  the  back  of  the  head,  or  were  to 


tumble  him  over  into  the  river  bv  night,  he 
would  look  pretty  mu<^  like  that,  I  am 
thinking  1"    He  could  not  have  said  it  more 


plainly ;— I  have  always  an  idea  that  he  went 
away  and  did  it. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  people  at  this 
place.  Cheery  married  women,  basket  in 
band,  strolling  in,  oo  their  way  to  or  from  the 
buyinff  of  the  day's  dinner ;  cnildren  in  arms 
with  uttts  pouiting  fingers  ;  young  ^Is ; 
pvowHng  bcm;  oomnuM  ia  woriOng,  sol* 
disriag^w  whatnot  Nine^-idiie  liasa | 
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hundred^  nobody  dbout  to  erofis  the  tbrcahoy , 
looking  in  the  f»cea  cominjcj  out,  could  foviw 
the  least  itk^  from  Mivthmg  in  their  fex- 
presdion,  of  ike  nMnre  *>f  the  sight.  I  hftve 
stu4hed  lb  em  a  tlec  lively,  lUid  have  reaaoii  for 
Bttjing  to. 

But,  I  tie  vet  derived  ao  rtrang©  a  atmantioti 
from  this  dismal  eatfiblisbnieiit  aa  on  going 
in  there  ouetj  and  fiudiog  the  keeper  ujovlnfif 
about  among  tlie  bodiei*»  I  never  «aw  any 
living  crefvtui'e  in  ainong  tliem,  Ijcfoi^fl  or 
since,  xnA  Uie  wonder  was  that  he  looked  so 
much  foon.*  ghastly  and  intolerable  than  tlie 
dea<i,  Btark  jwop!©.  There  i«  a  atrong^  light 
fi-oni  aliove^  antl  a  n^i^a^eml  cohi,  clanHuy 
aspect:  and  I  think  thiit  with  the  fitat  slurt 
of  Heeing  liitu  rnust  bavc^  oome  tlie  i  in  predion 
that  the  bodies  were  fil!  getUng  up  I  It  was 
iustrintnueous ;  bnl  he  looked  honiiily  incon- 
gruous there,  even  after  it  had  departed,  AU 
uhoui  hita  was  a  lti«riiry  of  myBterioua  lM>ok!» 
that  I  have  ofleti  had  mj  eye«  on.  From 
pegs  and  hof>kfl  an"!  i^hU,  hnne,  for  a  certaiJi 
time,  the  dotht?a  of  the  dead  wito  have  be^en 
buried  without  rt'ff^^iiiilon.  They  moiitly 
have  beeu  taken  otT  people  who  were  fun  nil  in 
the  water*  and  nre  swollen  (aa  the  pco|>l© 
often  nre)  out  of  sitape  and  likenei^  Such 
Awfiil  bootfl^  with  tnrn*?i!'up  toei*,  and  sand 
and  gravel  clinging  to  them,  sball  be  seen  in 
no  other  coUeetion  of  djt?s« ;  nor,  such  neck- 
cliitha,  long  and  hiukj  sill  I  rttiiinijig  the  form 
of  havin^g  l»e&u  wrung  out ;  nor,  such  aiimy 
garments  with  pudWi  loga  and  arms;  nor, 
•nOh  hatd  Jind  citpa  thiit  have  bet-n  Iratterpd 
fLgain^t  pile  and  lurid ge  ;  nor,  such  di-^iidful 
ruga.  Whoao  work  m-num#ntfl  that  decent 
bhjuse  ;  who  sewed  that  shirt  t  A  iid  the  nmn 
who  wore  it  l>jd  be  ever  atHiid  at  thia 
*^'tndow  wondering,  as  I  do,  whsit  35U-*e|*piu 
fihall  b*j  brought  to  thi^e  beda,  and  whetbur 
wondtrem  na  t<j  who  ftbould  occupy  tlii^ni, 
have  come  to  bo  laid  down  here  themaeU-ea  ? 

London  i    Pltffise  to  get  your  ticket*  rtsody,  I 
gentlemen !     I    nniit    have    a  co^eh*    And  [ 
that    reminds   m^\   how  much    better   thf*y 
mauage  coach ea  for  the  public  in  the  capital 
of  the  Mixminian!* !  But.  it  is  done  by  Ccmiral- 
iaalion  1  somebody  sbrit^ks  lo  me  from  some 
vestry's  topmost  hoigljt.    Then,  my  gtMid  air, 
let  us  have  CentraliKiilion.    It  iii  a  lotij^f  word, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  afitiid  of  long  words  when 
they  represent  efficient  thin^rs,     Circnmloeu- 
tion  is  a  long  word,  but  h  i-epjescnta  in- 
efliciency  ;    incftrciem^y    in    everythiug;    in-j 
eihciency  from  the  state  coach  to  my  hackney ; 
cab,  I 


in   expectation^  mnd    calls    fortii     raptiirwa 
hurrah  a  from  the  tlirong  of  puKs^eiti^rs  wk> 
crowd  to  the  forecastle.     If  it  be  daiy,  th^r  ey* 
rcatd  on  ila  lutiy  forest  bills  with  :i.  quiitt  ua^ 
singular «leli^dit.   Tlie«e  heights  lolly  i4fapo«)4 
to   the    id«al  of  a  new   land   only    r^ettiijf 
pe  01  (let! .    CI  oti  i  ed  w » i  h  fort-  sin  fr o  i w  t  b  e  m%f^ 
gin   of  the  aea  to  their  very  sviuh 
reuliae  vividly  the  approncb  lo  a  '. 
«*f  pnnneval  nature.     The  tail  whl. 
iLe  gum-trees  stand  thickly  sido  ( 
BO  many  hoary  columns  ;  and,  litru  ^ 

amongrtt  them  dese<?nd  tKrk   raviu  i;  i^ 

pilt-e  of  rocka  on  the  Ih-Mjlii^^  nltenuLLi;.^  u.iii 
jugi'ed   chines  and  i  r    spun  of  the 

nKpuni^una,  preaeut  t  .imy  |yi»s«ito 

this  bret'ic  of  ocean* 

Amongst  the  rocks  of  this  wild  shoRtliat 
aiifl  sea-caves  of  va^^t  e,^tt»nt  nnd  aoteiDm 
aspect^  which  have  never  yet  been  thoron^ily 
exploi'ed.  The  forest  extending  ^fij  mil '-  .t 
more,  in  all  directions,  is  one  uf  the  mg^t  -  ..  -. 
and  savage  in  the  whole  Cfdotiy*  Lit  J 
lM^\y  it  wa»  almost  jmpns^riblo  fr^^m  tl^ti 
ilenaity  of  the  scinb,  ^t^  '  ,  the  iLii.k 
masses  of  vines  (tlmt  U  ^:r*  r.^[.ML.* 

cord-liJce  plants,  chitfly  i>:., 
in  the  forests  of  Jjouth  An  ^ 
tree  to  tree,   knitting  tlnj    v.    _ 
obscure  and  impenetrable  shade.      ! 
along   the    tr;y*k    Jivim     Mr,     Bo  i  i  _ 

stiUion,   near  the  soTirces    of    tlii*    i^ivan 
through   the  henrt  of  the  fureat  to  A]*  ift»^ 
Bsiy,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  you   ; 
your  way  ^^ith  an  axe;  bat   wou 
dijbcult  to  make  pro^^resa  otlitfrwis*^ 
great^*r  pnrtof  the  promontory — coitaji*  ' 
iit*^ep  bilU  Cf>vered  with  git^antie  ti  ■ 
isected  by   shelving  valtfvs  nrnl    - 
cougifgaled    fern-treca,    ijoetlin^    j 
and    sLuny   declivities  —  atlords  no 
c;ittle*     In  one  day,  however,  k  no ^\Li 
cnlouUts  a5i  Black  Thur^lay,  a  bum^ane 
(1am»  opened  its  rude  and  inipraetic:tljle  v^'i 
■  '  II 


BLACK  THUBSDAY- 

Ab  the  voyager  approach  eg  the  shores  of 
*  y  icbjria,  the  (ii-st  welcome  land  w*hieb  greets 
him  is  the  bold  promontory  of  Capo  Utway.. 
If  it  be  at  night,  the  blaJte  from  the  llghV 
bouse  on  its  southern  point  sends  him  it8 
cheering  welcome  for  many  a  league  across 
thfl  oeean  which  he  has  so  ion^  traversed 


dei-nea.'^es  to  the  foot  of  nnm  i  but  ] 
him,   at  the  same  time,   mih    &  lii  ij 

bliLste^l  chfioB  of  charred  trees^  and  g^i^i 
ftti  I  en  tr  u  n  k  a  a  n  d  bra  n  dies. 

It  was  in  this  forest,  ui  tlieenrlv 
Lhjj  memoi'iiiblL*  d.iy,  the  iiixth  of 
eighteen  liniub*ed  and  fifty-ow©,  that  a  you: 
nniu  opnunl  Iub  eyes  and  sate  up  to  look  aIj 
him.      He  hod,  the  day  bcf  ■      ^  ■ 
0  f  fi  ft  y  bu  1 1  ocks  fi  om  t he  s  [ 
knight  thus  far  on  bis  wav  v-  ,.,-,..  .m^  ^.iii 
reside  nee    in   the    conn  try,    between    Ijikt 
Goran  gam  ite  and  Mount  d  ell  i  brand.   He  had 
reached  at  evening  a  small  gr:is.^v  vitllsj  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  forest  wati*ri^d  by  »  ci«tk 
falling  into   the  western  Barwar;    ami  had 
there  paused  for  the  night.  His  Tuob  of  cuttle^ 
tired  nnd  hungry,  wei-e  not  inclined  to  atiOT 
from  the  rich  pasturage  befsri?  tbpm  :  and, 
hobblinLfonthissplendidbbuyk  ii 
he  pn^part'd  to  plwa  the  nij?ht 
fashion  of  the  Hi?tt!er  on  inch  juumeys,     A 
fdlien   log   supplied   him  with  li  couTeakol 


■eai^  a  fire  was  qniek^f  Kt  from  tht  dead 
boughs  which  lar  plentifally  aroand,  and 
his  quart-pot^  repltnisbed  at  the  ereek^  was 
soon  hissing  and  babbling  with  iia  aide 
til  rust  into  Uie  glowing  fire.  He  had  a  good 
store  of  kangaroo-aandwichea,  and  there  he 
aat  with  his  cup  of  atroog  bosh-tea ;  looking 
alternately  at  the  grasiug  cattle,  and  into  tlie 
solemn,  gloomy,  and  sonndlesa  woods,  in 
which  even  the  laughing  jaekasa  failed  to 
shout  his  damorona  adieu  to  the  fiiUing  daj. 
Only  the  distant  monotone  of  the  morepork — 
the  uoctui-nal  cuckoo  of  the  Auatralian  wilds 
-Hreachod  his  ear;  making  the  profonnd 
solitude  still  more  aolitanr.  He  rery  soon 
rolled  himself  in  hia  traTeliing-ntg,  and  flung 
himself  down  before  the  fire— having  pre- 
viously piled  a  fresh  supply  of  timber  upon  it 
—near  where  his  trusty  dogs  lay,  and  where 
Sorcerer,  in  the  £avonrita  fiisfaion  of  the  bush- 
horse,  slept  as  he  stood. 

The  morning  was  hnshed  and  brsathlsss. 
Instead  of  that  bnidog  chill,  with  which  the 
Australian  lodger  outoidoors  genwally  wakes 
np^  Itobert  Patterson  found  the  perspiration 
standing  thick  on  his  fikoe^  aacl  he  felt  a 
strange  longing  for  a  deep  braath  ol  fresh  air. 
But  motion  there  was  none,  except  in  the 
liUle  creek  which  trickled  with  a  fresh  and 
inviting  aspect  at  a  lew  yards  from  him.  He 
arose,  and  stripping,  plunged  into  the  deepest 
spot  of  it  that  he  could  find ;  and  thus  re- 
freshed, rekindled  his  fire,  and  made  his  soli- 
tary breakfast.  But  all  around  him  hung,  aa 
it  were,  a  leaden  and  death-tike  heaviuesa 
Not  a  bough  nor  a  blade  of  grass  waa  moved 
by  the  air.  The  tre«!S  stood  inanimately 
moody  and  snllen.  He  cast  his  eyee  throngn 
the  gloomy  shadow  beneath  them,  and  a 
sultry,  sutfocating  density  seemed  to  charge 
the  atmosphere.  The  sky  above  him  waa 
dimmed  by  a  grey  base. 

^  There  is  something  in  the  wind  to-daV| 
old  fellow,**  he  ssid^  addressing  his  horse  in  hfa 
usual  way  ;  for  he  had  long  looked  on  him  as 
a  companion,  and  firmly  believed  that  he  un- 
derstood all  that  he  said  to  him.  **Tbers  is 
something  in  the  wind :  yel^  where  is  the 
wind  I" 

The  perspiratkm  streamed  firom  him  with 
the  mere  exertion  of  saddling  his  horss,  and, 
aa  he  mounted  him  to  rouse  up  his  ei^ttle. 
Horse,  dogs,  and  cattle^  manifested  a  tisUeas- 
ness  that  only  aa  extraordinary  condition 
ofthe  atmosphere  could  produce.  Ifyonhad 
seen  the  tall,  handsome  young  man  seated  on 
his  tall  and  noble  horse,  yon  would  have  ftlt 
that  they  were  together  formed  for  any  ex- 
ploit of  strength  and  speed.  Bat  the  whole 
troop— <*attle,  man,  and  horse— went  slowly 
and  soberly  along,  as  if  they  were  oppressed 
by  a  great  fatigue  or  the  extreme  exhaustion 
of  fiuuine. 

The  foregl^sloesdinnpon  them  again,  and 
they  proceeded  along  a  narrow  trtek,  fisnked 
on  each  sids  by  tall  and  denssly-growing 
trees;  the  eraspag  vines  making  of  the  whole 


forest  one  intiflbate,  impenetrable  i 
waa  hnshed  as  at  midnight.  No  bird  enlivened 
the  solitttde  by  its  cries,  and  they  had  left  the 
little  stream.  Suddenly  there  came  a  puff  dT 
air ;  but  it  waa  like  the  dr  from  the  jaws  of  a 
fumaoe^  hot,  dry,  withering  in  its  very  touch. 
The  young  settier  looked  qniokly  in  the  direo- 
Uon  from  which  it^eame^  and  instantly  shouted 
to  the  cattle  before  him,  in  a  wild,  abrupt, 
startling  shoot,  swung  aJoft  the  stock-whip 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  brought  it 
down  with  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  the 
sharp  nut  as  with  a  knife^  on  the  ear  of  the 
huge  bullock  just  before  hlnu  The  stock- 
whip^ with  a  handle  about  a  half  a  yard  long 
and  a  thonff  of  three  vards  lon^  of  plaited 
bulloek*hi£,  is  a  terrible  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  practised  stockman.  Its  sound  is 
the  note  of  terror  to  the  cattle^  it  is  like  the 
report  of  a  blunderbuss^  and  the  stockman  at 
fuU  gallop  will  hit  any  given  apot  on  the 
beast  that  he  ia  within  reach  of^  and  cut  the 
piece  clean  away  through  the  thickest  hide 
that  bull  or  bison  ev«r  wore.  He  will 
strike  a  fly  on  a  spot  of  mud  at  full  speed, 
and  take  awsjr  the  skin  with  him,  makins 
Uie  rosy  blooa  string  into  the  wind,  and 
the   sstoaished  animal  dart  forward  as  if 


Lood  and  loader,  wUder  and  more  fieroely 
shouted  the  squatter,  and  dashed  his  hone 
forward  over  fallen  trees ;  through  eraah- 
ing  thicketi^  first  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and 
thSn  on  the  other.  Crack,  crack,  went  the 
atinffing,  alaahing  whip ;  loud  was  the  bark 
of  dfogs }  and  the  mob  of  cattle  rushed  for- 
wards at  headlimg  speed.  The  youns  num 
gaaed  upward  ;  imd,  through  the  only  nar- 
row opening  ofthe  forest  saw  atrange  volumes 
of  smoke  rolling  southward.  Hotter,  hotter, 
stronger  and  more  steadily  came  the  wind. 
He  suddenly  checked  his  horse,  and  listening, 
new  pale  at  the  soond  which  reached  him. 
It  was  a  low  deep  roar,  aa  of  a  wind  in  the 
tree-tops,  or  of  a  hcafj  water-fall,  dirtant, 
and  smsthered  in  some  deep  ravine. 

*Qod  have  merov  i "  he  exdaimed,  *  a  bush 
fize !  sad  in  this  fliiek  forest !"  (hice  more 
he  sprang  forward,  shouting,  thundeiing  with 
his  whip.  He  and  the  herd  were  galloping 
along  the  narrow  wood  track.  But,  as  he 
had  tamed  westward  in  the  direction  cf 
his  home,  the  woode— of  which  he  had  before 
ssen  tiie  boondary— now  closed  for  some  miles 
upon  him ;  and,  as  he  eould  not  turn  right  or 
left  for  the  chaoe  of  vines  and  scrub  that 
obstructed  the  forest,  the  idea  of  beuig  over- 
taken there  by  the  bash-fire  was  horrible. 
Such  an  event  would  be  death,  and  death 
only. 

Therefore^  he  uived  on  his  fiying  herd  with 

eperation.  Crack  upon  crack  from  his  long 
wkip^  resounded  through  the  hollow  wood. 
The  cattle  themselves  seemed  to  hear  the 
sminoos  soud,  and  sniff  the  now  iUoafta 
peroeplftfale  smell  of  bnmli^E.  The  tm' 
tbs  fU*  saMs,  kynder,  and  afar  Mi\ 
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aeeme*]  to  swell  and  inr^-p  *l?  if  urged  on  bf  a 
ro«i*li  ribing  bla^t.  Tbt*  lieat  wiia  flerc^  and 
Biifloeiitiiig.  liw  youij^  Kqualt^^r'ri  clothes 
clung  to  him  with  Btrewiinifi^  ji^rspiiation. 
Th^  horse  And  cattle  ntejimeil  and  smoked 
with  boiling  heat  Yet  t>nward,  onward 
they  dashed  with  bUio^  tonjiiea.  Sorcerer, 
specked  with  pfttchft*  ©f  fyam  on  hia  djirk 
thiMin]^  body,  seemed  to  g^row  furiotirtjy  im- 
mtieiit  of  th«  obatnictiori  offfred  by  the 
bullock*  in  bii  jwitb.  An  hU  meter's  whip 
explo<led  on  their  tii-iiik»,  lie  laid  back  bin 
ears  ;  and,  with  flaming  eyehrdla  and  bared 
teetb,  strove  to  tear  them  in  bis  rnj^e. 

Btibert  PiilterBon  knew  that  tbo  extra- 
ordinnry  heat  mid  drought  of  the  aummer 
had  scorched  up  tho  gtum  ;  the  very  j^mund  ; 
had  licked  up  the  water  from  cra>Mif.de,  pool, 
and  mfiny  a  creek  ;  bad  withere<l  the  lierbjige 
into  crisp  hny^  and  ao  withered  tbe  f^jliage, 
that  jou  might  criimbk  it  between  your 
flngcrsL  The  country  seemed  Ihorongbly 
prej>fired  for  a  conflfl^Tation,  and  only  re- 
qniriHl  tbia  fiery  wlntl  to  isend  a  bliae  of 
cxtcnniTiatirm  over  the  whule  land.  For 
weeksj  nay  month  a,  the  shepherd  a  andaawyera 
had  ^jwken  of  iiren  burning  in  the  ItWU; 
auil,  m  the  fern-tree  breaks^  of  this  very 
fon-tt  he  had  been  rcf?ent.ly  tub!  that  flsoiies 
bad  been  oljaerved  in  varioua  directlona  burn- 
ing redly  by  night. 

Jf  the  tire  hud  reached  him  and  hia  beril 
before  tbey  <»seaped  into  the  apen  plain a^ 
they  nin!\t  bo  consumed  like  «ttibbJe.  The 
cattU  began  to  ahow  aigua  of  exhauatioii, 
hanging-  out  their  pnrobed  tongues,  and  p%nt* 
ing  heavily  ;  tbo  peJ'spimtion  on  hiniaelfand 
horse  was  dried  np  by  the  nwfid  heat,  and 
the  dogs  rau  silently,  or  only  whining  lowly 
to  theuiselTea,  aa  they  hunted  every  hollow 
on  their  way  for  waten  Snddeiily,  they 
w<*r«  out  in  an  open  phiin,  yet  with  the 
for  eat  on  either  haiid^  but  at  a  oonsidirrable 
distniice^ 

Wliat  a  acene  !  The  wooda  were  flaming 
aniJ  crackling  in  one  illimitable  confin^ration. 
The  wind,  dawhiiig  from  the  north  lit  gusta 
of  inconceivable  heat,  aeemed  to  aear  the 
very  face  and  shrivel  up  the  luiiga*  The  fire 
leaped  from  tree  to  trce^  flaisbinj*  ami  roaring 
along,  with  the  apeed  and  ihe  deiitructivuni^is 
of  lightning.  Tne  aere  folifige  setjuied  to 
matcn  the  nre^  and  to  periah  in  it  in  a  liot 
of  demoniacal  revelry.  Un  it  flew,  fast  as  tlie 
fleetest  horse  cou  Id  gn]  lop ;  and  eon^ULiiingacrea 
of  leaves  in  a  moment^  aiill  reniainml  to  raea 
ftnd  roar  ar nougat  the  branches  and  in  the 
hollow  sterna  of  ancient  treea.  The  whole 
wood  on  the  left  was  an  enornions  region  of 
inteusent  flfinie  j  tind  thnt  on  the  right,  sent 
forth  the  soumla  of  the  aanie  ravaging  iires  ; 
bntj  being  to  windward,  the  flames  codhlnotbe 
»eeii  for  the  vaat  oloufia  of  smoke,  mingled 
witli  liery  sparka,  which  were  rolled  on  the 
al  T,  The  re  was  a  sou  tid  as  o  f  t  b  tt  nt  I  tn%  n  i  i  u  gle*  1 
witli  the  craah  of  falling  treea,  and  tbo  wild 
eriea  of  legions  of  birda  of  all  kindia  j  which 


fell  scorched  ai^d  blackened  and  d«ad  to  tfa* 
ground* 

Once  ont  on  this  open  plaiii^  Uie  cattlt 
were  speedily  lost  in  tbo  blinding  ooeau  of 
amokt%  and  the  young  fleiilerf  obliged  t« 
Tibaodon  tbem,  made  a  daah  onward  for  biA 
life.  Now  tbe  Hame«  cai»«  radog  Along  ihd 
grass  with  the  speed  of  tb^  wind,  and 
mowing  all  smooth  as  a  paTem^ni  ;  now  it 
tore  furiously  through  aomo  near  point  of  thi 
forest,  and  flung  bniTvbg  aahes  and  ianglei^ 
blazing  bark  upon  the  galloping  rtder.  l*irt 
Sorcerer,  wiib  an  instinct  ujore  wkllthh 
than  human  sagacity,  sped  on^  ov*f  ihuiket, 
and  stone,  and  fallen  tre^,  anortinf  k  U^ 
thick  mM^es  of  amoke,  aud  stretckn^  for- 
ward hiagapingjaw9aa  to  catch  every  biaillk 
of  air  to  auacain  iinjyeded  rt^apiratiom. 

When  the  wind  veei'ed,  the  r««k  M«m 
backward,revealttdamnetanaaaiiigac«Beu  IVl 
blazing  akirta  of  the  foreata  ;  hitgv  Malai 
trtes,  glaring  red — standing  colutunscif  £tt; 
here  a  vast  troop  of  wild  Lon^sea  wiilt  tf' 
ing  miines  and  tails,  mahing  with  thund^ 
iog  boofa  over  the  phiin  ;  there  herds  of  cattk 
nmning  with  bloodshot  eyea  ioid  liangiof 
tongues,  they  knew  not  whither,  frem  thi 
fires  ;  troops  of  kangaroos  leaping  franticaJtr 
acroaa  the  rider^s  paih^  their  bail-  aing^  kui 
giving  out  strongly  the  stench  of  fire ;  birdi 
of  all  kin  da  and  colours  shrinking  pite^mslj 
as  they  drove  wildly  by,  an<l  yut  lav  no 
spot  of  safety ;  thoueanda  of  ftbt^ep  Btaa^in^ 
budiiled  in  terror  on  the  acorched  iais^  with 
singed  wool,  d^erted  by  their  sbepherda,  whft 
bad  llei  for  their  Uvea 

But  onward  flew  the  intrepid  Sorce«r,  m- 
ward  atretcbed  his  rider,  think iag  lightniii|* 
winged  thoughts  of  home,  and  of  him  lielpl&i% 
fKiralvsed  mother  there, 

U'ith  a  caution  inspired  by  former  <mU 
break t}  of  bush- tires,  he  had  made  at  aoiBS 
dii^tance  round  hia  bomeatead  a  bore  drck 
He  had  felled  the  forest  tre««^  leaving  oi^f 
one  here  and  there,  at  such  dlatanoes  tM 
there  was  little  fear  of  ignition*  Aa  Cfcf 
summer  dried  the  grass^  he  bad  met  firs  ll 
it  on  days  when  tbo  wind  was  gentle  enougk 
to  leave  the  flame  at  command  ;  watehin^ 
brani^h  ij^  hand  to  beat  out  any  blase  thai 
might  have  tni veiled  into  the  forest  "^ 
tbia  meana  be  had  bitherto  prevented 
(Ire  from  reaching  bis  homestead  ; 
hjwj  strongly  i^  com  in  ended  the  aanae 
his  neigh Wurs,  though  generally  with  Uttl* 
eliect.  Now,  tlie  firu  was  so  terrible,  and 
a^jarkfi  flew  so  wide  on  the  wind^  thiit  hs 
I  ft^ared  tbey  might  kindle  the  grass  round  his 
homestead,  and  that  he  might  find  overy thing 
and  every  person  there  consumed. 

But,  iMfhold  I  the  gleatuing,  welcome  wntert 
of  JUiko  Colaol  Borer  re  r  mailed  head  long 
towarils  it  j  and  wa^bng  hastily  up  In  hi* 
si  Jed  in  its  cooling  ilood,  thrut^t  his  head 
t*}  the  eyes  into  it  and  drank,  &M  if  he 
ctjukl  never  be  satisfied  with  leas  than  the 
whole  lake.    Bnglisbmen^  new  to  the  ao^a^ 
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would  have  trembled  for  tlia  horse  ;  but  the 
busii  steed  knows  best  what  he  needs,  eats 
and  drinks  as  likes  him  best,  and  flourishes 
on  it.  Smoking  hot,  the  rider  lets  him  drink 
his  till,  and  all  goes  welL  The  heat  pro- 
duct's pei-spi ration,  and  tlie  evaporation 
cooU  and  soothes  him.  Bobert  Pattei-son  did 
not  Uise  a  moment  in  foUowinjj^  Sorcerer's 
example.  He  flung  himself  headlong  from 
the  saddle,  dressetl  as  he  was,  div^,  and 
8p]:islied,  and  drank  exuberantly.  He  held 
again  and  again  his  smarting  face  and  singed 
hands  in  the  delicious  water ;  then  threw  it 
over  the  steed,  that  now,  satiated,  stood  pant- 
ing in  the  flood.  He  laved  and  rubbed  down  the 
giitt'ful  animal  with  wave  after  wave,  clean- 
ing the  dried  perspiration  from  every  hair, 
givin(>  him  refreshment  at  every  pore.  Then 
up  Hiiii  away  again. 

He  had  not  ridden  two  hundred  yards, 
befoi*e  he  saw,  lying  on  the  plain,  a  horse  that 
had  fallen  in  saddle  and  bridle,  and  lay  with 
liis  K'gs  under  him,  and  head  stretched 
stiflly  Inrwaril,  with  glaring  eyeballs;  but 
dead.  Near  him  was  a  man,  alive,  but  sunk 
in  exiiaustion.  His  eyes  turned  wildly  on 
the  young  squatter,  and  his  parched  lips 
moved,  but  without  a  sound.  Hobert  Patter- 
son cuiuprehended  his  need ;  iind,  running 
to  Xlm  lake,  brought  his  pannikin  full  of 
water,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  It  was  the 
water  ot'  life  to  him.  His  voice  and  some 
de«:i-ee  of  strength  came  quickly  back.  He 
hu<l  come  from  the  north,  and  had  ridden  a 
race  with  the  fire,  till  horse  and  man  had 
dropped  here,  the  horse  never  to  rise  again. 
But  Patterson's  need  was  too  urgent  for 
delay.  He  found  the  man  had  no  lack  of 
provisions  ;  he  came<i  him  in  his  arms  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  mounted,  and  rode  on. 

As  he  gallojied  forward,  it  was  still  flre^fire 
everywhere.  He  felt  convinced  tliat  the  con- 
flagration— fanned  by  the  strong  wind,  and 
acting  upon  fires  in  a  hundred  quarters- 
extended  over  the  whole  sun-dried  colony. 

It  was  still  early  noon,  when,  with  straining 
eyes,  and  a  heart  which  seemed  almost  to 
stand  Ktill  with  a  terrible  anxiety,  he  came 
near  his  own  liome.     He  darted  over  the 
brow  of  a  hill — ^thcre  it  lay  safe  !    The  circle  ■ 
within  his  cleared  boundaiy  was  untouched  by  \ 
the  tire.  There  were  his  paddocks,  his  cattle,  | 
his    Imts,    and    home.      With    a   lightning! 
t^ouglib  his  thanks  flew  up  to  heaven,  and  he  i 
was  tlic  next  moment  at  his  door,  in  his 
house,  in  his  mother's  arms. 

Kobert's    anxiety  hail  been  great  for  the 
safety  of  his  mother,  her  anxietv  was  tripled  \ 
for  iiim.      Terror  occasioned   by  a  former! 
confiagi-ation  had  paralysed  her  lower  ex-| 
treu'.ities ;  and  now,  tlie   idea  of  her  only  i 
son,  lier  only  remaining  relative  in  the  colony, 
being  met  by  this  unexampled  fire  in  the 
dense  defiles  of  the  terrible  Otway  Forest, 
kept  her  in  a  state  of  the  most  fearful  tension 
of  mi  ml.    Mrs.  Patterson,  though  confined  to 
her  wheeled  chair,   was  a  wumaa  of  pre- 


eminent energy  and  ability.  Left  with  lier 
boy  a  mere  infant,  she  had  managed  all  her 
af&trs  with  a  skill  and  discretion  that  had 
produced  great  prosperity.  Though  her  heart 
was  kind,  her  word  was  law  ;  and  there  was 
no  man  on  her  run  who  dared  in  the  slightest 
to  disobey  her ;  nor  one  within  the  whole 
country  round  who  did  not  respect  and 
revere  her.  Slie  had  been  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman.  The  whole  of  the  floors  of 
the  station  being  built  upon  one  level,  in  her 
wheeled  chair  she  could  be  at  any  moment  in 
any  part  of  her  house  or  premises. 

The  moment  the  first  joy  of  mother  and 
son  was  over,  what  a  scene  presented 
itself !  The  station  was  like  a  fair.  From 
the  whole  country  round  people  had  fled  from 
the  fire,  and  had  instinctively  fled  there. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  the  Patterson 
precautions,  which  they  themselves  had 
neglected,  were  the  guarantees  of  safety. 
Thither  shepherds  had  driven  their  flocks, 
stockmen  their  herds,  and  whole  families, 
compelled  to  fly  from  their  biiming  houses, 
had  hurried  thither  with  the  few  efl*eets 
that  they  could  snatch  up,  and  bear  witli 
them.  Patterson's  paddocks  were  crpwded 
with  horses  and  cattie  ;  the  bush  round  his 
station  was  literally  hidden  beneath  his  own 
and  his  neighbour's  flocks.  Stockmen,  shep- 
herdsj  substantial  squatters,  now  house- 
less men,  were  in  throngs.  Families,  with 
troops  of  children,  had  encamped  on  the  open 
ground  near  his  house,  beneath  temporary 
tents  of  sheets  and  blankets.  His  house  was 
crammed  with  fugitives,  and  was  one  scene  of 
crowding,  confusion  and  sorrow.  Luckily  tlie 
Patterson  store-room  was  well  stocked  with 
flour,  and  there  could  be  no  want  of  meat  with 
all  those  flocks  and  herds  about  them.  But  for 
the  cattle  themselves  there  must  soon  be  a 
famine  ;  and  the  moment  that  the  fire  abated, 
scouts  must  be  sent  off  in  all  directions — ^but 
eapacially  to  the  high  plains  around  Lake 
Coran^^ite— in  search  of  temporary  pasture. 
Meantime  fires  were  lighted  in  a  dozen 
pUces;  and  frying-pans  and  kettles  fully 
employed ;  for,  spite  of  flight,  and  loss,  and 
grief,  hunger,  as  Homer  thousands  of  years 
ago  asserted,  is  impudent,  and  will  be  feil. 

llie  stories  tliat  the  people  had  to  tell 
were  most  melancholy.  Houses  burnt  down, 
flocks  destroyed,  children  sutfocated  in 
the  smoke  or  lost  in  the  rapid  flight  ; 
shepherds  and  bullock -drivers  consumed 
with  their  cattle.  Numbers  had  fled  to 
creeks  and  pools,  and  yet  had  been  severely 
burnt ;  the  flames  driving  over  tlio  surface  of 
the  water  with  devouring  force.  Some  had 
lain  in  shallow  brooks,  turning  over  and 
over,  till  finally  foi*cod  to  get  up  and  fly. 
Still,  as  the  day  went  on,  numbei>s  came 
pouring  in  with  fresh  Liles  of  horror  and 
devastation.  The  whole  country  appeared  to  be 
the  prey  of  the  flames  ;  and  men  who  were,  a 
few  hours  before,  out  of  the  reach  of  poverty 
or  calamity,  were  now  homeless  pauyieca^ 


**  The  ^r^xwells,  mother  "  Patterson  a^ked 
— "  is  ib«re  any  newe  of  tbera  1  '* 

**Kont%  my   deju-  Robert,   none,**   replied 
his    mother,      "I    hope    Aiid    he  I  i  eve    that 
they  ar©   quite   eafe,     lliey  hure   long  ago  J 
adapled  your  own  plan  of  a  clearance  rlu^Tj  | 
ami  I  doubt  not  are  just  now  aa  much  ti 
cetjtre  of  refuge  ns  we  are/*  | 

"But    I  ahotild    like    to    he  rare^"   said 
Eohert,  lenoudjt     **  i  must  ride  over  and 


"  Must  yon  t  I  think  you  mirat  not;*  aald 
Mrs.  Patterson*  *  But  if  you  cannot  be  aatla- 
fied,  lei  some  one  of  the  men  go ;  there  are 
plenty  at  hand,  and  you  are  already  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  cxettement,** 

**  No^  I  am  quite  well  and  fresh — I  had 
ratlier  go  myself/'  said  Bohert  ;  *^  it  ia  not 
far.**    And  he  strode  out,  hi«  mother  any  iug — 

^'If  you  find  all  right^  don*t  come  tock 
to-nighL** 

Hubert  Patterson  waa  soon  mounted  on  a 
fresh  and  powerful  horse,  and  cantered  off 
towards  Mount  Hessu,  It  was  only  aeven 
miles  off,  The  hot  north  wind  had  ceased 
to  blow  ;  the  air  was  cooler,  and  the  fires 
in  the  forest  were  hu ruing  more  tamely. 
Yet  he  had  to  ride  over  a  track  which 
showed  him  the  ravaj^s  which  the  flames 
had  made  in  his  pleaaant  woods.  The 
wliole  of  the  grass  was  annihilated  ;  the 
dead  timber  lying  on  the  groun<i  was  still 
burning  ;  and  huge  hollow  trees  stood  like 
great  cliimueys,  with  il:*mesi  issuing  from 
tiieir  tops  as  from  a  furnace,  and  a  red  in- 
tense fire  burning  within  their  trunks  below  ; 
and  from  them  burning  earthy  matter  came 
tumbling  out  smoking  and  roUiug  on  the 
ground.  He  was  about  crossing  a  smalt 
creek,  when  he  saw  tm  Irishman — a  shepherd 
of  the  Maxwells— sitting  ou  its  banks ;  his 
clothes  were  nearly  all  consumed  from  his 
back,  hifl  hat  was  the  merest  reruainmg  frag- 
ment, swrched  and  shrivelled.  The  man 
wsis  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  and  groaning, 

"Fehanr*  exclaimed  Pattersom  "What 
has  happened  to  you  ? " 

The  man  turned  upon  him  a  visage  that 
startled  him  with  terror*  It  was,  iiideed,  no 
longer  a  human  visage  ;  but  a  scorched  and 
swollen  mass  of  deformity*  The  beard  and 
hair  were  burnt  away.  Eyes  wert  not  visible  ; 
the  whole  face  being  a  confused  heap  of  red 
fle»h  and  hanging  blisters.  The  poor  fellow 
raised  a  pair  at  hanils  that  displayed  equally 
the  dreadful  work  of  the  fire. 

The  young  squatter  exclaimed,  "How 
dreadful !  Let  me  help  you,  Fehan — let  me 
take  you  home  " 

The  man  groaned  again  \  and,  ojwning  his 
distorted  mouth  with  dilficuU/,  and  with 
agony,  said : 

•*  I  have  no  home— it  is  burnt." 

**  And  your  family  1 " 

"Dead— alt  dead  !  " 

"  Btjt  are  you  ah  re— art  you  quite  sure  1 " 
said  Bobert,  excitedly. 


'*  I  saw  one — my  eldest  boy  :  he  was  lying 

burnt  near  the  housk  I  Ulled  him,  to  carry 
him  away,  hut  he  said,  *  I*ay  me  down,  faibcr, 
— lay  me  down  ;  1  ciamnt  bear  it,'  1  Idn 
him  down,  and  asiked,  Where  are  the  restf 
*AU  fled  into  the  bush,'  he  said,  Atid  ihm 
he  died.    They  are  ail  burnt," 

Bobert  Patterson  flung  the  wretclied  msa 
a  linen  handkerchief,  bliui  lag  hifu   dip  it  ia 
the  creek  and  lay  it  on  hia  face  to  keep  tht 
air  from  it,  and  iuriie«1  his  horse,  aaymg  b# 
would  took  for  tije  family.      Ho   aooa  fannd 
the  place  where  the   hut  had  stcKi^l.     It  wm 
burnt  to  ashes,    Ou  the  grotmd^  iiot&r/nnxi 
it,  lay  the  body  of  the  tiead  little  b*ty^  fitter- 
son  hasten ei!  along  the   track  of  the  ^M  road 
to  the  ilaxweSia*  aiation,  tracing  itasvdlis 
he  could  in  the  fire  and  the   fjtlleti  ilat^ 
branches.      He  ft; It   sui-^    the  Jlyiug  £sa^; 
would  take  that  way.     In  a  few'  miuul 
brought  him  again  UjK>n  the  ci^ek  bj 
the  poor  man  aate,  but  lower  dawD« 

There  stood  a  hut  in  &  damp  8w«di|v  whk^ 
had  been  used  years  ago  for  the  aheep  wash* 
ing,  hut  had  long  bfcn  deserted.  It  wu 
surrounded  by  thick  wattles,  atill  huni- 
iug.  The  hut  was  on  £re ;  but  ita  roU^ 
timbers  forcing  out  far  more  etnoke  than 
flanie.  As  he  approached,  he  heard  low 
cries  and  lamentations*  ^Tho  family  is  fled 
thither,"  he  said  to  himself,  *^  and  are  periih^ 
ing  of  suffocation,**  He  spnuijj  to  tbeground, 
and  dashed  forward  Ui rough  col o mas  of 
hea^y  smoke.  It  was  liopelesa  to  brealha  in 
it,  for  ita  nungent  and  stinging  ttreoftti 
seemed  to  close  Ids  lungs,  and  water  rushtd 
from  his  eyes  in  torrents, 

Biit  pushing  in,  he  seized  the  first  living 
thing  that  he  laid  his  hands  ou,  and  borv 
it  away.  It  waa  a  child.  Again  and  again 
he  made  the  desperate  essay,  and  saeceeded 
in  hrit^ging  out  no  le^  than  four  childrto 
and  the  mother,  who  was  sunk  on  the 
floor  as  dead,  but  who  soon  gave  sigtia  of  hk 
as  she   came   into  the   air> 

The  young  man  waa  now  in  theutmost  p*^ 
plexity  with  his  charge.  It  wi^  &  heart- 
rending sight,  Tlie  wliole  group  were  mart 
or  less  burnt ;  hut,  as  it  seemed  to  him*  opi 
MO  much  burnt  as  to  affect  their  lives. 
Their  station,  waa  three  miles  distant^ 
and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  kavs 
them  here  till  he  rode  on  and  seot  a  eui 
for  thera*  With  much  iabour,  carrying  Lbi 
clitldren  one  after  another  in  his  ann% 
he  conveyed  the  woeful  group  to  tilt 
father. 

As  tlie  young  man  stood  bewildered  by  tlis 
cries  and  iamciitations  of  the  fauiily  on  me«^ 
ing  the  father,  a  horse  ridden  by  a  lady  ^ 
proached  at  a  gjdiop,  TIds  apparition  con- 
trasted stranj.':ely  with  the  lamentable  group 
of  suffeptrs.  The  young  lady  waa  tall  Sad  of 
a  most  beautiful  flgure,  and  was  tuouuted  <m  a 
fine  bay  borne.  A  light  skirt,  and  brv^ 
felt  hat  were  all  the  deviati<ms  from  her 
home    coatuma     that    haste    bad     led    kBT 
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aasume*  Her  face,  fre*h  and  roseate, 
full  of  joatb,  loveliness,  and  feeling-^  was 
Rt  the  same  time  grave  and  anxious,  aa 
she  gazed  in  speechless  wonder  on  the 
scene. 

"Miss  Maxwell  I  *'  Patterson  ejEelalmed, 
"  ui  tlie  natiie  of  Heaven,  what  news  ?  How 
h  all  at  the  Mount  ?  Yet,  on  this  dreadful 
day  what  but  ill  can  happen  1  '* 

**  Nothing  is  amlas,  that  I  know  of,"  said 
the  youDg  lady,  "  we  are  safe  at  home.  The 
fire  has  not  eome  near  iia,*' 

"Tharik  G<kH"  aaid  Robert.  '*!  was 
going:  to  your  house,  when  1  fell  in  with 
this  uu fortunate  family*  Will  you  ride  back 
sud  nend  us  a  cartT* 

"  But  I  be^  you  will  come  with  me^  for  I, 
too,  was  goincj  to  you." 

**To  me!"  cried  the  young  mart,  in  the 
utmost  astonish inenL  "  Then  all  b  not  right 
Is  George  well  ?" 

*'  I  hope  so/*  replied  Miss  Maxwell ;  but 
the  tears  started  into  her  eyes  at  the  same 
moment^  aud  Robert  Patterson  gave  a  groan 
of  apprtfheuston. 

**  I  hope  BO,*'  added  the  young  lady,  re- 
covering her  self-poflsesston  ;  *^'  but  that  is  the 
poiiit  I  want  to  ascertain.  Yesterday,  he 
went  with  Tureen  into  the  hilb  to  bring  in 
cattle,  and  this  moming  the  fire  surprised 
them  when  they  Imd  taken  two  different 
sweeps  along  the  side  of  a  range.  Tureen 
could  not  find  George  again,  but  made 
his  way  home  j  hoping  hia  master  had  done 
the  same,  George  has  not  yet  come,  and 
the  fire  is  raging  so  fiercely  in  the  hills, 
that  I  could  thioK  of  nothing  but  coming 
to  you  for  your  advice  and  assistance.** 

"  Thank  you,  Ellen  r^  said  Bobert  with  a 
sad  emotion.  '*  I  will  find  hini  if  he  be  ahve.** 
He  sprung  upon  his  horse;  and,  telling  the 
unhappy  family  that  he  would  send  them 
immediato  astaistauce,  both  he  and  Miaa  Max- 
well galloped  away* 

W©  will  not  attempt  to  divulge  their  eon- 
rersation  on  the  way  ;  but  will  let  the  reader  a 
little  into  the  mutoid  relations  of  theae  two 
f;Lmiltes  and  these  yotmg  people.  Miss  Ellen 
Maxwell  and  her  ^brother  George  were  the 
sole  remaining  menitvers  of  their  family.  As 
the  nearest  neighbours  of  tlie  Pattersons, 
they  had  grown  into  intimate  friends.  George 
and  Robert  had  been  play-fellows  in  Yan 
Diemcn's  Land  ;  and  here,  where  tliey  had 
come  in  their  boyhood,  they  were  school- 
felJows.  Since  then  they  had  gradually  grown, 
from  a  similarity  of  tastes  aud  modes  of  life, 
the  nvist  intimate  friends.  It  was  not  likely 
that  n^ibert  Palteratm  and  Ellen  i  fax  well 
could  avoid  liking  ooe  another.  They  pos- 
sessed everything  in  mind,  person,  and  estate, 
which  made  such  an  attachment  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world*  Ellen  was  ex- 
tremely attached  to  Mrs.  Fattersoui  for  whom 
she  had  the  highest  veneration ;  Kllen  hail 
received  an  excellent  education  in  Edinburgh, 
wliither  she  bad  been  sent  to  her  fiends*    In 


her  nature  she  was  frank,  joyous,  and  aSec- 
tionate;  but  not  without  m  keen  tense  of 
womanly  pride,  whicli  gave  a  certain  dig- 
nity to  her  mannerj  and  a  reputation  for 
high  spirit. 

All  had  gone  well  between  herself  and 
Robert  till  some  six  months  ago.    But^  since 
then,  there  had  sprung  up  a  misunderstand- 
ing.   Nobody  could  tell  how  it  had  arisen  ; 
nobody  except  Ellen  knew  ;   and  whatever 
was  the  secret  cause,  she   locked  it  impene^ 
trably  within  her  own  bosom.    All  at  once 
she  had  assumed  a  distant  and  haughty  man- 
ner towards  Robert  Pftlterson,    From  him 
she  did  not  conceal  that  the  felt  she  had 
cause  for  dissattsfaction,  but  she  refused  to  ex- 
pb  i  n.  When  j  con  found  ed  at  the  ci  i-c  u  mat  ance, 
he  sought  for  an  explanation,  she  bade  him 
search    his    own    memory    and   his    heart, 
and  they  would  in  struct  him.    She  insisted 
that  they  should  cease  to  regard  themseWes 
asafii^iGced,  and  only  consented  that  nothing 
as  yet  should  be  said  on  the  subject  to  her 
brother  or  Mrs,  Patterson^   on  the  ground 
I  that  it  would  most  painfully  afflict  them, 
I      Ellen,  who  used  to  be  continually  riding 
over  to  see  Mrs.  Patterson  with  her  brother, 
I  now  rarely  appeared,  and  proudly  declined  to 
i  give  her  reasons  for  the  change  in  her  ;  adding 
I  that  she   must  absent   herself  altogether,  if 
[  the  subject  were  renewed    To  her  brother 
I  she  was  equally  reserved,  and  he  attributed 
her  conduct  to  caprice  j  bidding  Robert  tike 
no  notice  of  it.    Ellen  was  not  without  other 
admirers,  but  that  waa  nothing  new.     One 
young  man,  wlio  had  lately  come  into  the 
netghbonihood,  paid  her  assiduous  attention, 
and  gossip  divl  not  fail  to  attribute  the  cause 
of  Robert  Patterson's  decline  of  favour  to  his 
inSuence.     But  Ellen  gave  no  countenance  to 
tuch  a  supposition.  She  was  evidently  under 
no  desire  to  pique  her  old  lover  by  any  marked 
predilection  for  a  new  one.    Her  nature  was 
loo  noble  for  the  pettiness  of  coquetry,  and 
any  desire  to  add  poignancy  to  coldness.    Un 
the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  to  the  quietly 
watchful  eye  of  her  brother,  that  she  was 
'  herself   even   more  unhappy  than    EolKjrt, 
Her  eyes  often  betrayed  the  effects  of  secret 
[weeping,    and   the   paleness    of  her    cheek 
[  belied  the  assumed  air  of  cheerfulness  that 
she  wore. 

j  Things  were  In  this  nncomfoitable  state  at 
;  the  outbreak  of  the  fire.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
,  most  cheering  thought  to  Patterson  that,  in 
I  her  distress,  she  had  flown  first,  and  at  once 
\  to  him.  This  demonstrated  coniidencc  in  hiA 
'  friendship.  True,  on  all  occasions,  she  iiad 
'  protested  that  her  sense  of  his  high  moi*a.l 
I  character  was  not  an  iota  abated ;  Imt^  in 
;this  spontaneous  act^  Robert *s  heart  |ier- 
'  snadecl  himself  that  there  lay  something 
I  mare. 

;     No  sooner  did  he  reach  the  Mount,  than, 
leaving  Ellen  to  send  otf  assistance  to  the 
Fehans,  he  took  Tureen  the  stwkoian,  and  i 
rode  into  the  forest  liillj.     Jt  was  aoon  dAKk^d 
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and  they  had  t5  halt;  but  nnfe  far  from  thr 
spot  wliere  Titroen  Uiui  lost  aigbt  of  \m 
KiHfitcr.  TU^^y  tetbtretl  their  horses  in  a  spact 
clear  uf  li-e^  ami  of  ire,  auU  gave  thtin  coru 
UiHl  Uiey  had  brout^lit  wiih  iheiu.  WIh*i> 
the  Tuoon  rose,  Uiey  went  ou  lo  fiome  dUfance 
uttering  land  (mo^*  to  attract  tbo  ear  of  tbt* 
joBt  nwiu  ;  but  id  I  In  vain.  The  fire  had  left 
tbtt  K«'W^'><i  ^^^^  ^^^^  covered  vath  a^ht-B, 
nud  here  and  there  huge  trees  burn  in  g  like 
cob inin 3  of  red-hot  iron* 

Fiutjiiicf  all  their  efforts  for  the  night  fruit* 
U^mf  Lhey  dung  tbenmelve^  down  be&id«  th^lr 
liorfien  ;  and,  with  the  eArlieat  [*eep  of  dawn 
they  were  up  and  off  htglicr  inlo  the  bdla. 
TbeJr  way  presented  at  every  step  the  most 
ahockjusf  eJfeet*  of  the  fire.  Ever  und  an  cm 
ilicy  cMtm  upoa  bullocka  which  hr^d  perished 
in  it,  Uere  and  there,  tixi^  ttiey  descried 
liie  remains  of  kangaroos,  opfisaucuaj  and 
bnitdieds  of  hh-d^^  nearisd  and  BhriVelled 
into  wible  ntnaiei  of  cinder. 

They  came  at  leof^th  to  the  spot  where 
Tu ire n  and  George  Maxwell  had  |>s&rted;  aud 
tbeeXpeHeuced  Imshman  cttrefully  sought  out 
the  tiHcks  of  bia  boise^i'  feet,  and  followed 
Uii'm.  Tliefle  were  either  obbterated  by  the 
lire*  or  failed  from  the  rocky  liardoess  of  the 
piotind  ;  but,  by  inilefutigable  aearchj  they 
r<  f^iiined  them,  and  were  ied  at  length  to 
Ibe  edge  of  a  dee(j  and  precipitous  j-nviae. 
Ill  the  riivine  itselt  the  tretfs  and  grast  re* 
niHnreil  ujtscatlved  ;  ihc  torrent  of  lire  hiui 
U-iilit  over  it,  sweeping  away,  however,  every 
lib  rob  nud  bhide  of  herb  fi*om  the  beigbtfl. 

*'  (Jod  defend  usT*  exclninied  Eobert,  "the 
ftTUoke  luuii  have  blinded  bini,  anil  concealed 
thiiii  frightful  place.  Man  and  horse  are 
d>.M)btle^  dashed  to  pteeee/' 

lie  rai^il  a  loud  and  clear  eoo^e  ;  instantly 
Kn)4\vei4^ii  by  the  wibl  and  elaniordus  bnrking 
of  a  dog  ;  which,  in  the  next  instant,  waa  seen 
IrrtfNiiig  find  springing  alwiiit  in  the  bottom 
fif  the  dell,  as  if  &-antic  witli  delight. 

"  That  is  Suirrup  ! "  ejcclaiiued  Turceti  ; 
a  rill  the  two  men  began  to  desceud  the  steep 
mde  of  ihe  ravine,  Hohejl  Pattei^aon  oot- 
fitrijiped  hia  older  and  heavier  compiinioo^ 
J  1«  KL'emed  to  fly  down  the  sheer  and  craggy 
descent.  Here  he  seized  a  bough ^  there  a 
point  of  the  rock,  and,  Ju  thu  next  initaiilj 
wim  as  ia|>idly  travensini^  the  bott'im  of  the 
glen.  Snirrup  the  cattle- dog  rushed  bark- 
ing and  whhiing  Ujiou  htm,  aa  in  a  lit  of 
e*?fltiitie  madne^,  and  then  bounded  ou  before 
bini.  ItuWrt  ftiUowed  in  hreatkless  anxiety  ; 
«tiipi>ed  the  next  moment  by  the  ajght  of 
Geiirge  MaiweO  b  borne,  lyuig  crushed  ami 
deiuL  Hobert  cost  a  rn|>iii  glance  around ^ 
ex  (meeting  every  niooMJut  ut  ae«  bis  fnend 
Birelcheil  rtjtully  liftieii.  But  presently  he 
heard  t)ie  f»int  soutid  of  a  human  voice. 

There  lay  (George  utretchtHl  in  tlie  mldat 
of  a  grNUty  tiiicket,  with  a  face  expres,^iog 
n^^my  and  exbiiUi^ttou.  llobert  seized  hi;^ 
<»irereil  hand,  and  Ueor^e  citlled  lir^t  for 
waWr.    Ills  friend  started  up  and  ran  dowi\l 


the  valley  at  full  sped.  He  waa  «oon  h^ 
with  a  pannikin  oJ  wat«r,  which  the  suilerer 
ih-ank  with  avidity^ 

He  now  learned  that,  as  had  been  suppoted^ 

iti  the  tldck  smoke,  the  borae  had  gou*?  over 

the  precipice,  atiil  was  kilb.'d  m  an   instant 

(jeorgt*  had  escaped,  his  fiili  being  broken  bf 

Ids  aleed  ;  and  be  ww^  Aung  into  the  thick ei^ 

which     again    softened    the    shock    of   bis 

descent.    But  be  had  a  broken  leg^  and  wjWj 

besides,  eaitremely  bruiaed.  and  twrn.     life, 

bowevcr,  was  strong  within  him ;  and  Turoit 

and  Robert  Umi  no  time  in   iiaviug  a  JilUr 

of  poles  bound  together  with  atriiigj  lt^rk 

ma«Je  soft  with  gta^s  and  leaves,   laiii  in  a 

sheet  of  the  same  b^rk.  They  had  tlmstnikfl 

to  bear  the  shattered  jmtient  ;  to  wbomifcry 

I  motion    produccci  excruciating    aganici  It 

I  was   not   lyng  before  they  heard    j*eople  it 

;  different  parts  of  the  wooil  loudly  coiiu«itij; 

^  and  their  answers  soon  brought  not  only  s 

j  number  of  men  who  bad  VM>ea   sent  out  in 

quest  of  tbem,  hut  also  Sllsa  Maxwell,  her^lfl 

j      We  shall  not  attemiit  to  describe  the  sad 

and  yet  rejoicing  interview   of  the  biotber 

j  anrt  siater,   nor  ilie  rapidity  with  whit^h  the 

I  ditferent  men  were  sent  on  Ufmn  the  hr>rjet 

tied  in  the  hil!s  for  the  aurgei^n  ;  who  bred 

Iwo  miles  otL 

I     1  n  a  fe  w day sGeorge  Max  wel  1 — 1 1  ia  leg  bat  ing 

I  been  set  and  his  wonnda  dressed — bo^l  b^Mioe 

'  eitsy  enough  to  ri^bae  all  that  had  happeacd 

jto  hini ;     the  dreadful  ni;^d)t  which  ht  liad 

parsed  in  extreme  agony  in  the  glen,  mA  the 

excitement  which  the  loud,  riDging  cootfetcf 

Itobert,  which  had  reached  him,  but  to  mhkk 

he  was  unable  to  reply,  had  occaaioned  bolb 

htm  and  the  faithful  and  avmfiaikiising  dogi 

who  barked  vehemeJitly  ;  bui,  as   it  proved, 

in  vain* 

From  the  moment  of  this  tragic  occurr«ii«« 
Robert  Patterson  was  conit^'intly  in  au«nd^ 
ance  at  the  Mount  on  his  friend.  lie  slept  is 
the  same  room  with  him,  and  attended  wldSi 
Ellen  as  ids  nui-so  in  the  day-time,  t^i'om  tliif 
m  ome  n  t  til  e  clou  d  w  h  i  ch  so  long  h  u  ng  OT  e  r  tbc 
i^pirit  of  Ellen  Maxwell  had  vaursbe<L,  &hs 
vfm  beiuelf  again  j  always  kind  ai»d  opm 
yet  wiih  a  mournful  tone  iu  her  bes  "" 
towards  Robert,  which  aurprbed  and 
pleiwed  him*  It  looketl  like  rcgi-ct  for  ^ 
unkiudueai;.  As  ibey  sate  one  evening  over 
their  tea,  while  George  was  in  a  pruf^i 
sleep  iu  the  next  room,  Ellen  hiokiug 
emoljoii  at  kim,  suid,  in  a  low,  ti^i^iauV 
voice,  **  liohert,  1  owe  niuoh  to  yon/* 

**To  mel"  aaid  RotNcrt,  hastily.  «rso*l 
George  ns  much  a  brolber  to  njc  iia  to  you  I" 

*^  It  IB  not  thit  which  I  mean,"  added 
Ellen,  cohmrijjg  deeply,  yet  •peiiking  mor« 
tirmly  ;  *'  it  la  tluit  I  h:ive  done  yrm  great 
wrung,  1  believed  tiiat  you  had  suKl  a  mott 
ungenerous  thing,  and  I  acted  upon  mj 
belief  with  too  much  pride  and  re&v<ulmeuL 
I  was  told  that  you  b;vi  jested  at  me  a«  lite 
daughter  of  a  convict  J* 

Robert  Ppi-aug  up,    ^  It  U  false !     I  neirer 
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ini'l  it,**  he  ^xclainietV.  "Who  could  tell  you 
Buch  n  nvalicionsi  fsUehoocI  ?  *' 

*'Ciilm  vourselC*  added  Ellen,  talking  the 
]r#i]ii!r;  miuri  hand,    "  I  almll  tell  you  all. 

**  Henr  loe  patiently  ;  for  I  must  imprest 
firat  oo  you  the  Btmnge  likelihood  of  what 
mtt9  ri^ported  to  me.  Yuu  were  driven  to  a 
itooknianV  hut,  it  w^a  said,  by  a  etorm 
— you  and  a  young  friend.  Yoa  were  very 
merns  aud  thii  friend  cong:mtulatefl  you  in  a 
sportive  style  on  hnving  wou  what  he  was 
plenffeil  to  imil  tho  richeist  youu^  wom^in  in 
the  colony.  And  with  a  merry  laugU  yon 
were  nmde  to  add,  *  and  tite  daughter  of  the 
mo«t  illustrious  of  lags  !  * " 

Eobrrt  Patterson  J  with  a  calninesa  of  con- 
eencrateri  wraths  asked,  in  a  low  meaaured 
t«Ee:  **  Who  said  Uiatl" 

"The  woman  whom  you  lately  saved  with 
ftll  her  family.     It  was  NeUy  Feb  an*" 

**  Nelly  Fehnn  I "  said  Rfibert^  in  amaze- 
metjt  ;  "  what  have  1  ever  doue  to  her  that 
deserved  anch  a  stab  ? " 

•*  Yi>u  tbrc^itened  to  s*nd  Felmn  to  pntnu 
for  iitish-rangiDg,  You  reminded  himof  hia 
former  life  and  unexpired  aentence/' 

'*  That  la  true,"  said  Robert,  after  a  pauFo 
of  astoubhrnent.  ''And  thisi  was  the  dea<ily 
revertge — the  serpents  I  But,  O  Ellen  t  why 
couhi  you  not  speak  1  One  word,  and  ajj 
wotild  have  been  explained." 

**  I  could  not  speak,  Eobert  Wonnded 
pride  sileneed  rae.  Bnt  I  have  sutfered 
severely;  have  been  fearfully  puniahed-  1 
cau  only  say — forgive  me  I  " 

One  ion^  •^mhruee  obliteraterl  the  past.         i 

The  htte  Mr.  Maxw-ell  had  been  transported 
for  the  expression  of  his  liberal  politi(?al 
principles  in  hard  and  bigoted  Uibcs.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  tl^e  penal  settlement, 
who  did  not  honour  his  jiolUical  integrity 
*nd  foresightj  and  who  dttl  not  reverence 
hr«  character.  But  the  convicu  as  a  body 
were  proud  to  chtim  him  as  of  their  owu 
class,  though  sent  thithtrr  onl>  tor  the  crime 
of  a  Haiupden  or  a  Sidney,  Whenever  re- 
proach WHS  thrown  on  the  convict  section  of 
society,  the  insulted  party  poinUjd  to  the 
venemble  exile,  and  triomphajitly  hailed  him 
ms  their  ehiefl  No  endeavourSj  though  they 
were  many,  and  conducted  by  powerful 
hands,  hati  ever  been  able  to  proton  re  a 
reversal  of  his  sentence.  The  injuries  of  a  man 
of  his  high  talents  and  noble  nature  might  be 
comparatively  buried  at  the  antipodes  ;  at 
borne  they  would  be  a  present,  a  perpetual 
»nd  a  damngiug  reproach.  He  had  lived  and 
di^d  a  banished,  but  a  highly*honoured  man. 
Still ,  as  he  rose  to  a  higher  eatimation  and  an 
unuaual  afHuence,  there  were  Itttle  minds  who 
delighted  occasionally  to  whisfjer — *'  After 
all,  hc»  is  but  a  lag*'*  And  it  wa«  on  thb 
tender  pohit  that  the  miods  of  his  chihlren, 
whose  ears  such  remarks  had  reached  and 
wontided,  had  become  morbidly  sensitive. 

Atiud  the  general  calamity,  this  recoucili- 
Ation  wjis  like  a  uong  of  thaukagiving  in  the 


generous  henrt  of  Robert  Patterson,  and 
quickened  it  to  tenfold  exertioiia  in  allevi;iiing 
the  suffrrings  of  his  neighbtturs-  JJis  joy 
was  made  bonndleaa  and  overflow  yig  by  a 
circumstance  which  appeared  to  be  little  short 
of  a  miracle.  When  Robert  rode  np  to  his 
own  station,  he  beheld  his  mother — not  seated 
in  her  wheeled  chair— but  on  ftxit ;  light, 
active^  and  alert,  going  to  and  fro  amonirst 
the  p^'Ople  whuse  destitution  stiil  kept  them 
near  liis  houae.  The  nmse  of  misery  that 
sheSfiW  arfHuid  her  and  the  exertion  whidi 
it  &iiniuhitt>d  burst  the  paralytic  bonds 
which  hud  enchaiued  her  for  yejirs.  The 
same  cause  which  had  disabled  her  hmbs  had 
restored  th*?ni. 

The  condagration  bad  extended  over  a 
space  of  three  hundred  miles  by  a  huiulred 
and  fifty,  and  far  away  beyond  tlie  Goubtirn, 
the  Bix>iken  River,  and  the  Ovens,  we  have 
witnessed  the  remaining  tracen  of  tin  desola- 
tion. Over  aEl  this  space,  flocks  and  herilii  iu 
thousands  had  perifehed*  Houaes,  ricks,  (Vnees 
and  bridges  had  been  annihtlar^^d.  Whole 
Ikuul  i  es  h  ad  been  d  CHiroy  e^l  Soli  tar  y  t  ra  ve  1- 
Icrs,  fiy  ing  through  the  boutidleits  wotnlfl  before 
the  surging  flame,  had  fallen  and  peris hed» 
For  weeks  and  mooths,  till  the  kindly  rains  of 
autumn  had  renewed  the  gras.^,  peojile  jour- 
neying through  the  bush,  beheld  lean  and 
famishing  cattle,  unable  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  and  which  by  faint  bellowingi 
aeeined  to  claim  the  pity  ami  aid  of  mar*. 
Perhaps  no  such  vast  devastation  ever  fell  on 
atiy  nation  i  and  the  memory  of  Black  Thura^ 
day  is  an  indelible  retrot^peet  in  Victoria. 


A  BRITISH  INTEREST  BETRAYED. 

Ow  behaf  of  the  beat  interests  of  the 
British  public,  sir,  i  chiiui  a  «paice  in  Housfi- 
HOLD  Wonns  to  represent  the  inguaLiCs  done 
me  by  her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  Uomis* 
ftiotiera,  i  do  not,  eir,  address  you  on  a  mere 
persinal  question  ;  sure  i  am  that  the  blai'st^ 
ing  of  my  own  proa|>ects  in  life  by  the  on- 
gTAStous  reftt<al  to  adiuit  me  to  an  oflisial 
sitiation  under  govern mc'n  wood  not  h^vo 
been  deemed  by  me  suHisient  re^on  for  thus 
introoden  upon  you  persanel  detate^'^,  l^nt  i 
feel  how  well  1  am  able  to  corTlK>rol»ato  the 
sialtmens  of  the  press  that  the  Civil  i^Tvioo 
Kxammiuations  aie  repungaut  to  the  hihbbit* 
of  this  county,  that  the  absurd  no$hen  of 
reqiriug  for  a  meer  Cbrk*d  situaton  and 
celery  the  ataiments  of  a  Nooten  or  «i  Porsen, 
to  make  the  examminatiun  an  alTuir  for 
senyer-anglers  and  duble-firste^,  is  ineiently 
falaeions  polisy  besides  being  uugu^t  to  the 
middle  claaaes  of  this  contry.  Sir,  /  am  » 
regected  man. 

In  the  Hrst  plaice  I  am  set  down  as  if  I 
was  one  of  the  eighty^nine  e^ndates  naimed 
in  the  Bleu  book  as  having  beeu  turned  l^ack 
for  ingoraiice  o f  «|>e U m.  Ti i at  cal  u n m y  i  treat 
with  sheer  contenpmL  i  am  not  iiigoi  aut  "f 
ap^llin  and  i  never  wars.    A  ffjw  ern»i 
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ih«>lapaip  reaultiu  me«rlj  from  rappicUty  of  i  wbeth«r  Alexander  the  Great  did  well  in 
witing  ort  not  to  count  again  a  a  man,  and  allowing  Meaaalioa  to  be  killed,  and  whether 
tho  i  sea  it  Bald  in  the  repart  that  dictaahion  Cromwell  didn't  act  too  hamhlj  by  Jaaa 
wiiB  firat  read  over  to  mow  the  a  em  of  the  |  Shore — I  say,  air,  that  if  our  educatiya  whik 
pufiage,  then  dictaited  aloly  and  theu  we  wai^  ;  we  are  stili  youths  does  not  enable  vm  to 
alowtd  lime  to  look  over  an  re  vis  what  we  |  maiter  fully  any  little  difticnltiea  of  thU  AOf^ 
had  rwitten,  thiB  it  only  a  aubperfuge  of  j  the  EngUehman  is  huppy  who  is  ao  f ar  igno- 
thare&  Fur  persons  in  the  abit  of  corect  i  rant  in  bis  young  daja.  The  nation  would 
writing  ar  not  aGustunied  to  i^evis  thare  i  not  be  so  robiiat  as  ahe  ia,  if  her  aotia  had 
nth rorgpy  except  with  a  Jou son's  Diet i u ary  j  not,  in  a  great  measure,  to  pick  up  wh«t 
which — wood  3'ou  beleire  it,  sir — was  not  ^  ^  ^i    -  i^  *■ 

alowed  us  I-^-and  this  is  England  !    This  they 


call  tb:u*e  oportunlty  for  revisen  I    After  this 
C3cpo[sur€,  ned  i  say  more  T 

Furthermore  [Ei*om  thja  point  we  baFo 
gone  ihiough  our  correspon<lent'a  letter  with 
A  Johnson, — En.  H,  W!],  theme  unjust  com- 
miasiouei  9,  who  declare  that  of  tb«  majority 
of  caiidi dates  £br  situations  as  scribes  and 
accouDlaiita  to  the  nation,  little  or  nothing 
more  is  required  than  an  asaurnnce  of  their 


they  know  by  their  own  manly  exeritonai 

But  I  deny  iliat  I  am  ignorant  of  clptran- 
ing,  I  got  a  prize  for  It  at  the  HevefEod 
Air.  Flairs  school  for  two  half  years  rowtin^ 
and  I  send  them  to  jou  as  Toncbers,— littJe 
H«iiry  and  Hia  Bearer,  and  Paul  md 
Tirffiniii,  with  the  seUool-plate  and  coniSaM 
in  their  fly-leavea^  Mr,  Flail  was  a  Fellov 
and  Tutor  of  rorciis  College,  Oxeo.  XaW| 
sir,  if  tha4,  is  not  evidence  enough,  set  me  i 
Bum ;  but  what  X  do  ask  is,  tliat  you  show 


ability  to  writR,  and  spell,  and  cinher,  theee  j  yourself  some  knowledgeof  that  about  whidi 
unjust  commtaaioners  reckon  me,  I  am  told, '  you  make  inquiry.     I  copy  verbatim,  sir,  i>ut 


among  the  thirty-three  rejected  men  who 
eannot  cipher  any  more  than  they  can  spt^lL 
Cipher,  air  !  Was  there  ever  an  English- 
man who,  whether  he  knew  ciphering  or  not, 
if  put  ioto  a  place  of  trust  requiring  calcula- 
tions, did  not  prove  himself  a  man  of  busl* 
nero  I  It  is  repugnant  to  the  habiU  of  this 
nation  to  be  obliged — or  only  allowed  to 
oblige  itself— to  etUicate  itself.  Has  not  par* 
liament  declared  it  1  Is  not  Lord  John 
Bussell  a  il«^pisiid  man  for  sugg^ating  that 
we  might  be  a  little  less  ignorant  than  we 
are  if  we  did  motie  than  we  are  now  doing  in 
tho  way  of  education  ?  Sir,  I  am  for  the 
voluntary  principle.  If  I  don*t  Toluntiirdy 
take  to  cijmeriog,  why  am  1  to  be  asked  to 
cipher  t  Dejiend  upon  it,  sir.  aU'  Enghah* 
man's  liberty  is  his  birthright     Why  ara  I 


conimiBsiou  to  tin d  out  whether  I  can  keep 
accounta  before  I  receive  public  money  for 
the  keeping  of  tliem  f  Dejwnd  upon  it,  air, 
the  common  senaa  of  the  natioji  is  o|>po8e4  to 
any  th  ing  of  the  sorL  It  may  W  tlieoretically 
right  to  make  (his  sort  of  inquiry;  hut  we 
are  a  prscticjtl  people,  sir,  and  we  act  practi- 
cally ;  and  when  we  do  act  practically,  it  is 
generally  found  to  answer  ;  whereas'  when 
we  act  theoretically,  we  become  continental, 
and  adopt  a  ayaiem  under  which  no  phiin 
man^ft  hribeas  corpus  can  be  safe  in  his  own 
eastle^  Sir,  I  conaiiler  all  these  edacational 
tyrannies  tit  only  for  a  revolutionary  period, 
A  certain  sort  of  education  being  a  part  of 
the  national  character,  h:is  been  found  to 
agree  with  it  beat ;  and  if  it  doesn*t,  on  the 
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whole,  include  a  eertainty  in  Ute  matter  of  all  the  reat  of  my  time  iii  doing  so,  after  a 
MielUng,  a  go*  id  handwriting,  a  fiieulty  of  j  way  simple  enough  to  be  comprehenaitd^W 
cfoiog  Bunia,  a  positive  idea  whether  Stock- |  men  so  evidently  backward*  If^  after  all 
luiim  is  in  Denmark,  Norway,  or  Svreden,  on  they  didu^t  uudt^iiitand  me,  who  ia  lo  blaoie  I 


\ 


question  put  to  nie,  precisely  as  these  precious 
commissioners  have  set  it  down  : 

**  Add  together  J,  %  and  13,^^  ;  dividd  by 
ISA  and  subtract  tne  result  from  ^.^^^ 

1  was  riOt  to  do  that  unless  I  liked  ;  bat  1 
did  do  it,  having  ^Dit  brought  it  to  senser 
For  did  any  one  ever  aee  such  a  muddle  of 
big  fi"4 urea  and  little  figui-ea,  some  of  theia 
actually  written  one  on  the  top  of  another  f 
I  felt  it  an  afi'ront  to  l»e  examined  by  mk 
m«?n.  However,  I  put  the  tigurea  properi^ 
intoarovv,  atlded  together  16  ^IT^and  13310| 
that  came,  of  coui^e,  to  ia:i5313;  thou  I 
divided  by  1314,  which  came  to  102975  and  a 
lot  more  figures  ;  and  then — I  was  to  aul^ 
tract  that  trom  5370  I  Of  courao  I  c^onld 
only  tell  the  examiners  that  if  they  lensv 
bow  to  do  that,  Ihfy  were  cleverer  than  mf' 


to  be  compelled  to  know  tlini  and  that  t '  st*lf.  Well,  sir,  1  h^ven^t  yet  done  with  thesi 
Why  am  I  to  submit  to  an  inqniaitorial— yea, '  clever  gentlemen,  though  I  think  I  may  spazt 
sir,  I  say  tm  inquisitorial  and  ititrnjive !  your  r«^era  any  further  expoeui^  of  their 
attetnpt  made  on  the  part  of  a  ccntialised^ —  |  ignorance  in  the  moat  simple  tnatten  ^ 
yes,  air,  a  centralised — government  boaril  or  |  account    There  were  twenty-eight  quest  ions 


in  ciphering,  of  which  we  were  required  oaly 
to  answer  any  two.  One  was  to  turn  » 
quantity  of  odd  money  into  farthings, — forty- 
three  pounds  and  more*  What  could  m 
more  unpractical  f  Let  any  plain  nian  walk 
into  wtmtever  house  of  buaiuess  you  pleaii^ 
and  ask  to  have  change  given  him  for  foctjr* 
three  pounds  in  farthings,  where  is  the  bum.* 
nesi  man  who  will  do  it^  I  ahould  wish  %^ 
know  1  The  only  other  question  tlmt  I  <liJ 
was  this  one  i 

^  If  £K}*.  will  pay  5  men  for  12  daya*  work, 
how  much  will  pay  32  men  for  24  dmr^ 
work  f  " 

My  answer,  of  course,  was  2f.  9iil  And  m 
we  were  asked  here  to  "  Ex  plain  the  priucipl* 
of  the  rule  by  which  jou  procesii,"  I  usetl  ufi 
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I  «lijill  only  Allude  to  one  thing  more,  Tli© 
txanimers  tried  iifl  an  grammar,  aud  asked^ 
"  What  m  meant  by  government  in  gmm- 
mai?"  " CeritralUatioa,"  I  wrote.  And  I 
bad  them  tlic  re.  **  A  Down  log  Street  Com- 
taiasion  of  Examinera,^*  For  that  tbey 
plucked  me.  It  is  well  for  tliem  to  my  that 
they  examine  only  in  t!iu«te  thhiga  wliicb  are 
tlie  fichaol  attain  meuLs  abaolnt^lj  ueceasary 
to  ensure  a  power  of  doing  what  has  to  be 
done  in  each  department,— sometimes  only 
writing,  sometimes  more,  with  an  odd  Ian- 
pia^e/lbr  the  Foreign  Office,  and  a  liberty  to 
ihow  any  degree  of  proticiency,  Unt  a  require- 
ment  only  of  a  little  of  tht^  si  ni  pi  eat  So  tkej 
aay  say  ;  bnt  I  Itave  diowu,  hy  my  own 
eaae,  how  the  truth  staudtp  No  wrangler 
eould  I  Lave  answered  aa  I  ana  we  rati »  and  yet 
[  was  plucked  out  of  tpite,  becauae  I  alio  wed, 
thongh  by  one  answer  otilvi  that  I  wat  no 
base  truckler,  that  I  had  not  the  flpirlt  of  an 
underling,  Thay  want  to  £ud  out  who  ia 
readieat  to  lie  a  ba^e  tool,  and  that  U  the 
whole  meaning"  of  thin  InquiBitorijil  iutruaion 
upon  British  libertiea,  I'roiid  am  I  to  say 
^at  they  did  not  tind  ^ub^rvient  materiul  in 
me.  So  tliey  rejected  me,  and  in  bo  doing 
usulted  our  borough  member,  who  haa  been 
[>ronui»ing  my  father  to  do  something  for  me 
iuring  the  laat  fiix  3*ears«  I  aak  jou,  sir,  la 
hh  tlie  way  to  tr"eat  an  independent  voter  ? 
t  beleive,  then  [We  put  away  our  Johnson ^ 
t  beltrive  that  I  have  ahone  the  der^ree  and 
[oalaty  of  Ihii  cone  pic  ioua  folly  which 
j^leavea  that  yong  men  can  be  cratud  like 
Curkies,  and  which  threat^uia  British  inde- 
3eudanse.  But  the  coniprodiction  of  the 
:cDlry  has  goan  foth  agen  the  skeam  ;  even 
[he  entlmiiium  of  ita  fitst  primot^^rs  will  be- 
tome  letia  vehiment.  It  u  Unenglish*  and 
agen  re  pete  it  i«  Centrilisatioiij  anil  can 
lever  become  permently  one  of  the  inatu- 
Ioua  of  our  uativ  land,  i  ahall  git  my 
larkship  if  I  only  bid  my  litu. 


DAWN. 

Iv  Uh  frkf  1  t«l  ntid  lishcfl, 

Wiib  folded  h^adtt  W  luvc  *nd  light  [ 
But  darkncH  btooiied  far  and  wide, 

Atid  tileocf!  •talcJ  tliii  li^m  nf  pigliL 
And  iiili,  M  black ne«  cii&ngfd  ta  grcy» 

And  lUr  by  itar  died  nut  alo^e, 
I  ve^it  my  fnoli^h  heart:  sway, 

Ami  feebly  tigHed  far  tight  uid  love. 

Bwt,  Hfben  tbe  Alchjoiitl  on  high 

Flathed  into  gold  cacb  rtjJilv  »tiTak, 
A  tww*lwni  brc<?jc,  carcciinjf  by, 

Lnjied  op  itHfd  ki«icd  mc  oo  tli«  dieek  ^ 
Th«ll  mmv  a  murmur  frum  tlm  plaiOf 

Aad  inu»r  from  itie  wiving  jfrovq  ; 
And  Earib  to  hapj^j  loil  aciain 

Awoke  w)tb  pi^uc  fur  li|fht  and  lor^ 

•I  take  it  for  a  lifti,"  I  laid, 

And  TOK  Ukti  Laz^irui  frum  Kts  graT«| 
^Jj&twe  Iblijrd  haiidi  Udlo  ilw  dead, 

hawe  aighing  |o  lUc  gallvy  lUvo  t 


For  all  ibo  wgln  from  all  the  Uiid», 
And  all  tbd  tcara  Ibiit  mefi  cftD  wee^ 

Could  waf\  no  lore  to  folded  liaqdi. 
Could  rain  no  ligbt  on  wHfid  ileq*. 

**  FoFj  nentrr-tlumbering,  lo  ibe  inora 

Earili't  fameit  e>'ct  for  evtrr  tnove ; 
And  froni  lic^r  million  tout  are  bojnv 

Ko  idk  «igbi  for  light  and  love. 
Dm  Ubotir,  latiour  ilayi  tlie  night, 

And  ppecdi  th«  Day-god 'i  charioUwbeeli; 
Labour^  loTtgiTtn,  failiert  li*ht; 

Aud  li|;bt  lo  laboui'  low  re  veal  a'* 

ThrTii  ^Alhcrlrg  up  my  ncweiE  tigba, 

]  abaped  ibciyfi^oLU  a  bark  of  air ; 
With  the  latt  ofTerkigt  from  my  ryei 

1  rreigblcd  ll,  atid  called  it  ♦♦  Pmycr,* 
III  milt  were  tet^  iii  uunti  were  *110J3|^ 

WtU-fflund  in  airy  bolt  and  bar  ; 
I  watched  it  at  it  lurgtrd  aluiigf 

And  bid  belihid  tb«  morning  gtaf. 

And,  at  I  turned  wiifa  braver  tread 

Acroft  tbo  barren  niountmin  lide, 
Metbougbi  f^ime  wbiE^^crcr  loftly  la^d^ 

**  Goj  labuur  tbcru,  whate*er  bcUde  ; 
Go,  lAbour  tbo  11^  atid  be  content  1 

Tby  Uitle  bark,  like  NoahV  dovep 
Shall  leck  thee  if* ben  ibe  dar  ii  tptnt,  ' 

Dee|»'laden,  tlien,  »Ub  ligbt  and  lore," 


EPIDEMICS. 

Ik  some  European  towns,  when  pestilence 
baa  entered  and  will  not  be  driven  forth  by 
prayers  or  genuflexions,  the  people  take  their 
aainta  from  their  shrmes  in  the  churches  and 
flog  them  about  the  streets.  Weary  of  fair 
words,  which  hswe  o<?cupied  a  great  deal  of 
titne  to  no  good  restdt,  they  try  what  coercion 
will  do  ;  proving  the  medical  inefficiency 
of  incenie  they  put  their  tnist  in  stripes. 
If  the  wind  should  ehift  ita  quarter^  if 
the  sun  should  come  down  and  eool  the 
fiery  air,  or  if  the  deluge  should  cease  and 
the  noxtoua  vapoura  be  all  drawn  up — what- 
screver  the  atmospherie  change  that  may  alter 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population,  the 
glory  if  ascribed  to  the  timely  flagclLttiun  of 
the  wooden  saint«  in  lace  and  satin  ;  aud 
the  eanae  wm  wlup-cord,  not  nature. 

We  laugh  at  this-  We  calHt  very  chlldiih 
and  very  shocking.  We  wonder  at  the  pep- 
tinactty  of  superstition,  and  think  that  in  thia 
liberal  nineteenth  century  it  ought  to  bo 
driven  out  of  its  fustnesses,  ignorance  and 
bnrhariain.  We  thank  God  that  we  are 
enh;;htened,  and  not  as  these  men  are  ;  and 
then  an  omnipotent  Government  and  an 
addled  Farliarnt^nt  vote  a  Fast  Bay,  beciiuie 
cholera  is  raging  in  the  land. 

We  find  no  fiinlt  with  Fast  Days  aa 
spiritual  exercises  :  we  mei^ly  object  to  their 
being  placed  in  the  room  of  deeds  j  and  pro- 
test against  the  Impions  idea  that  becaue»e  a 
man  abstains  from  meats,  aud  goes  to  church 
twice  on  a  certain  we* k- day,  he  should  there- 
fore be  saved  all  further  trouble  about  his 
open  drains  aud  undean$«d  ditches  ;  thut,  ia 
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a  word,  w«  aboulJ  clmi'ge  the  jrajeaty  of 
Heavtn  with  tbe  cure  uf  our  owa  i'llenesa, 
nitil  call  that  tt  viEiiUtion  frram  Goiij  wliieli  is 
tbtt  result  of  luiaiim  ubcleniilnseas  and  caru- 
kasnepi.  Yet,  in  the  faeo  of  aU  Ecieiiee  and 
of  all  fact,  it  U  fitlU  assert<Ki  that  c]is«a«e  is  a 
iign  of  Divine  wratli,  ^nd  Dot  tli*3  consequence 
of  cerlain  fii^d  physical  kwa.  Au  eaisier 
way  of  getting  rid  of  rtepoosibdity  and 
trouble  tbttii  eveo  the  caAtigatiou  of  aaint^. 
WhKt  the  tjxfed  physical  lawri  are,  and  how 
ibey  nr©  to  he  deiitt  with,  Dr.  ^ou Lb  wood 
Sniilh'a  Lectin  es  ou  Epidemicii  will  help  ua  to 
undei-stabd* 

One  unvarying  character  of  epulemica  is, 
that  they  are  all  fevers,  Tiie  Black  Death 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  an  aggravated 
form  of  thta  Oriental  or  Bidio  plague,  was  a 
fevar,  deriving  ita  name  fiom  etfu«iona  of 
black  blood  forming  «pota  on  tin?  amis^ 
face,  and  oeck.  The  Oriental  Plngtie, 
■till  in  existence  iu  Eg^ypt  and  Ea^tt^ra 
Kurojie,  and  tlio  SweatJug  Stcknew  of  the 
hfteeuth  and  fttxteenth  ceuuities,  were  both 
fevers  ;  and  even  the  cholera  of  the  present 
day,  in  the  Lifit  or  perfect  siafres  of  its  de- 
velopment, is  n  fev^r.  Ail  the  ordinary 
apidemica,  aucb  as  typhus^  scarlet  fever, 
measlea,  and  tm&tl-i>oX|  are  recognised  fevers. 

A  eecond  likened  of  epidemiea  with  each 
other  is  the  estent  of  their  rjige.  The  Elaek 
Death  extended  from  China  to  Greeularul, 
desolating  Asia,  Euixfpe,  and  Africa,  The 
Bubo  Plague  oflen  left  its  own  region  to 
spread  westifard  and  northward  lu  the 
tiiWuth  century  it  spi-ead  seventeen  times 
over  Europe  to  the  most  northerly  countries. 
Tlie  Sweating  Sickness  burst  out  giaiultane- 
ously  in  England,  Frinee,  Germany,  Prusaia, 
Polaiul,  Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden*  It 
extended  like  a  violent  conflagration  which 
spread  in  all  directions  ;  Tet  the  flames  did 
not  issue  from  the  focus,  hut  rose  tip  tvery- 
where  as  if  self-ignited.  The  influenza  of  the 
luiddle  agrs  had  a  univei^aL  ran^  ;  aud,  in 
our  own  day»  we  have  seen  it  iu  aJmt^st every 
fandly  of  every  city,  then  rush  over  the 
whole  of  Euixipe  and  leap  the  Atlantic  to 
AnierioH.  Alike  in  eissentsal  character,  and 
in  the  extent  of  their  rj^nge,  epidemics  are 
also  alike  in  the  rapidity  of  their  course* 
Thw  cholera  of  ei^htecin  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  extended  in  five  days  from  Cairo,  where 
it  fij^t  appeared,  over  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egypt  ;  in  eighteen  himdred  aud  thirty- 
two  it  made  a  bound  from  London  to  Paris, 
aud  in  five  days  spread  over  four-fifths  of  the 
city.  The  influensia  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty  one  flashed  over  Loudon  in  one  day,  and 
upwajnla  of  five  hundred  thouaaud  were 
struck,  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
earlier  epidemics  were  aa  r^jpid  as  they  were 
exttnsive. 

Epidemics  are  generally  preceded  by  two 
signsi  One  ia  the  infliienz^i.  The  plague^ 
cholera,  ikc^  have  all  been  heralded  by  this 
dis^^ase^      The    first    attack    of   cholera    m 


England  was  preceded  by  an  outbni 
influenza,  which  resemb!^  in  tha  iuxi 
particnlar  that  which  unhered  in  diei 
Sweating  Sickness  of  fifteen  bundrs^ 
seventeen  ;  and  the  cholera  of  ^itrhtcei 
dred  and  forty- eight  was  preceded  by  i 
fluen^rv  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
The  other  sign.  Dr.  Smith  aays^is'^  the  | 
tnmsforniation  of  the  type  of  ordinarj^ 
into  the  characteristic  type  of  the  appm 
i>cstilence.** 

Epidemics  are  periodical  The  firti  sj 
ance  of  the  Sweating  Sickness  wti  hi 
teen  hundred  and  eighty-five.  It  sprewl 
England  for  a  year,  then  diaappesnd  4 
a  lapse  of  twenty  years  it  broke  wt  % 
went  over  all  its  former  haunts  aadiltai 
months  died  away.  In  eleven  years  ik 
again,  at  id  again  died  away  in  six  M 
a  fourth  time  it  returned  a.ft«r  a  si 
eleven  years^  continued  six  monthly 
disappeai-eil.  Ita  fifth  and  iii^st  Vtsitati 
after  a  period  of  twenty -three  yeara,  It 
— as  it  had  raged  before — iu  eix  n 
tia  usual,  disappeared  j  and»  since  < 
this  was  in  filteen  hundred  and  fif 
—it  has  never  been  known  in  any  0 
wliatsoever.  Tlie  Oriental  plague  bri*i 
in  the  East  aL>out  every  ttn  ye^um 
fever  epidemics  of  London  occur  every 
twelve  year^ ;  the  Irish  ty|  ' 
have  been  decennial  visitatic»[ 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Epiut^mR^  ^ 
rem  ai  net  I  with  us  fifteen  months^  csk  ii 
viaitation.  After  sixteen  years  it  bra 
attain,  for  exactly  fifteen  manths,  aa  1 
Again  —  this  time  after  only  five 
abst^nce-^it  came  for  seven  teen  in 
cfimiug  earlier  and  staying-  longer  tj 
had  done  btfoi-e,  Accoixling  to  this  f 
ntay  expect  it  again,  after  eren  m  1 
absence. 

Epidemics  are  rapid  in  their  effectsi 
generally  occurs  atter  a  few  houra  :  a 
if  the  disease  can  be  protracted,  Tbi 
object  of  all  mmlem  treatment  for  d 
for  instance,  is  to  gain  time  ;  for,  if  tlis  ^ 
does  not  kill  at  once,  the  patient  will  q 
recover  than  die,  after  &  prolonged  I 
It  is  the  shock,  rather  than  exh&uatioi 
destroys, 

Ijsstly,  epidemics  are  alike  in  cause, 
may  have  produced  one  epidcmie  ^ 
jieriod,  will  proiluco  another  at  an 
period  ;  the  ditference  consisting  in  th< 
and  name,  not  in  the  cause.  Over-croi 
filth,  exhalations  from  foul  «eweim^  1 
ditches,  canalai  &c.,  putrescent  anim 
vegetable  matter,  itnpuje  drink ing-wa,t4 
wholesome  meaf,  decayed  vegetables^ nn 
grain, — tliese  are  some  of  the  predtsi 
l^rsonal  causea  of  epidemics,  which  mm 
those  living  under  such  conditiotia 
likely  to  be  attacked  than  those  in  bei 
circumstances.  Of  all  pretliaposbsg  * 
foul  air  ranks  as  chief-  We  have  9 
litiikiug  proofs  of  this  in   the  Ute  di 
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_^t  Tooting,  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
"Ive  pAup^r  children  were  crowded  into 
tpnee  which  was  Wvge  tsnou^h  f^r 
[only  tive  hundred.  Sistty-fnwr  of  these 
^hiidi*^!!  wera  attacked  bj£  cholera  in  one 
iiijiht ;  and  in  *  week  a  hnndrediuid  eii^hty 
bud  died,  Thi«,  beciiuae  of  o^^ererowdi^'g : 
and  of  theacanty  allowaric*  of  ojie  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  chil<(^  wheu  live 
bnndr^d  cubic  feet  Ia  tbe  f^niallc^t  r|uantitj 
»mpatible  with  wifety*  la  the  Tnuntoii 
rurkhoua©  there  were  two  hundred  ;^nil 
Bveuiy-six  inmates  witlj  eixty-ej^jht  cubic 
tet  of  jiir  kit  e^ich.  Cholera  corned  ofT  sixty 
h&A  than  a  week*  In  the  county  jail  of 
Tan ij  ton,  where  the  criminals  were  allowed 
koui  i^i^ht  hundred  and  nin€t**e»  to  nine 
[lundred  and  tiiirty-five  cable  feet  of  air,  not 
a  aiii«cie  case  of  cholera,  nor  even  of  tliarriiOEa, 
uceiirrecl  At  East  Fiirleigh,  in  Kent,  one 
thousiind  pe-jple  were  iiae tabled  far  hop* 
pickinij*  1  liey  wei-e  lodged  in  fiheds,  and  had 
abjut  eighty  cubic  f«et  of  aireaeU  to  breathe, 
Kinety-aeven  were  struck  dowa  by  cholera, 
whi!^  in  the  tame  village  another  employer, 
who  had  provided  pn^pet  accommoiiauou 
for  lii«  work-peo])lc,  did  not  loatj  one  by 
tiie  etiideniic.  All  through  the  overcrowded 
alr«reta  of  London,  la^t  year,  the  cholera 
ragod  with  violfuce ;  whilst  in  the  nim^ 
oj>*in  ipncea,  other  a-initary  condition!  beinij 
otust'rved,  not  a  case  was  reef>rdeih  People 
have  often  said  that  no  differeuco  can  be  I 
detected  in  the  ana^ya^aion  of  ptire  and  iiU'  '• 

Sure  air.    Thia  \%  one  of  the  vuh^ar  error* 
iflicuit  to  dishidge  from  the  public  bmin. 
I  Tlie  fact  is,  tlmt  the  contlensed  air  of   a 
crowded  room  gives  a  deposit  which,  if  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  Uw  dayia,  form.<^  a  eul Id,  thick, 
glottuims  moss,    having  a  strong   odour  of 
aninud  inatLer.     If  examined  by  thi»  micro- 
eC'kpe  it  is  seen  to  undergo  a   remarkable 
chtui,i:je,     Firtit  of  all,  it  i^  coiiverte<l  into  a 
Tcn^e table  growth,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  | 
produc^^tiou  of   muitttudea    of   animalcules  ;i 
»  decisive  proof  that  it  must  coutata  orrranicl 
matter,    otherwii^e    it     cauld     not    nonriah 
organic  beiu^i.    ThU  was  the  result  arrived 
at   by  Dr*  Angus  Smith,    in  his    beautiful 
experiments     on    the    Air    and  Water    ofj 
Towns  ;  wherein  he  aiiowed  how  the  lun^a  j 
aud  i^kin  give  out  organic  matter,  which  is  in 
itst^lf  a  deajdly  poisoa,  producing  headache  J 
sieknes'S,  disease,  or  epidemic,  accord in-^  to 
its  aticugth.     Why,  if  "  a  few  drops  of  the  j 
liquid  matter,  obtained  by  a  con  i  en  nation 
of  the  air  of  a  foul  locality,  inti-oducfnl  into 
the  Vein  of  a  dog,  can  produce  death  with 
the    uau;ii    phenomena    of    typhu;*    fever," 
what    incalculable    evil    roust    it    not    pro* 
duce  on  thoae  human  beings  wlio  breathe  it 
gain  and   again,  rendered  fouler  mid  le^ 
^capable  of  snati^inifig  life  with  eacli  breath 
L drawn  t    Such  coutioaination  of  the  air,  and 
i^on^qucut  hot-bed  of  fever  and  epidemic,  it  Is 
eaaily  within  the  power  of  man  to  remove^ 
Veiitilution  and  deauline^  will  do  alt,  m  far 


aa  the  abolilion  of  this  evil  goes,  and  ventila* 
tion  and  c  1  caul iu ess  are  not  niiraclcs  to  be 
prrt^ed  for,  biit  certain  results  of  common 
obemeace  to  the  laws  of  God* 

Besides  thia  human  contamination,  th« 
atmosphere  itself  undergoes  ehaugcj  which 
predispose  It  to  the  develonmeot  and  spread 
of  epidemics.  In  versions,  of  the  seasons,  long 
droughts  followed  by  heavy  rains,  ruiata,  aod 
every  form  of  continuous  damp  combined 
with  excessive  heat,  giving  risa  (irat,  to  inor- 
dinate growths  of  the  lower  apecieft  of  vege- 
tation, then  to  swarms  of  locusts,  fliea^  cater- 
pillanj,  frogs,  Sc^  and^  ns  the  seetuence  of 
tiieae  antecedent  couditions,  dearth  and 
famine,  Sut^h,  in  all  ageSj  have  been  tlie 
aigiia  and  precursor**  of  a  coming  j-ear  of 
)ie4tilcni'e«  During  our  own  cholera  epidemic, 
the  air  has  been  observed  to  be  wonderfuflj 
still  and  aUisjuant,  both  by  day  and  night  j 
and  when  the  lust  plaj^ue  visited  Vienna, 
there  had  been  no  wind  for  three  months. 
For  several  weeks,  too,  before  the  Great 
Plague  of  Loudon,  the  air  had  been  so  cahn, 
it  could  not  stir  a  vane:  and  the  "teniSc 
outbreak  of  cholera  at  Kurmchee,  waA  pre- 
ceded for  Bome  d-*ys  by  such  a  stagnation 
of  tUo  almospiicre,  that  an  oppression  scarcely 
to  be  endured  affected  the  whole  population/' 
A  deficiency  of  elect rit^ity  atnl  a  total  ab- 
sence of  ozone  are  among  other  meteoro- 
logical rngthk  Such  atmos[>heric  conditions 
as  these,  brooding  over  the  bnes  and  courts 
of  an  \incleaused  and  over- populated  city, 
must  necessarily  produce  a  burst  of  dis- 
ease. Yet  even  then  and  thus,  and  not- 
w  ill  I  standing  the  tremendous  force-  of  at- 
mospheric influences,  cleanlinefja,  care,  and 
foiTethought,  cjm  stop  the  spread,  or  even 
prevent  the  rise,  of  epidemics.  Dr,  South- 
wood  Smitli  s;iy^,  **  where  certain  condi- 
tions exist,  epidemics  break  out  and 
spread  ;  where  tliose  conditions  do  not  exiat^ 
epidemics^tlo  not  break  out  and  spread  ;  and 
where  those  conditions  did  exist,  but  have 
been  removed,  thereupon  epidemics  cease  to 
break  out  and  Bpr^-atl,**  Ov^ercrowding,  the 
ac(:umulation  of  lilth  iti  aitd  about  all  dwell- 
ing-places,  personal  uncteanliness^  impropei; 
food  and  impure  water,  ata^uatjt  ditches^ 
foul  drains,  marah  Ian  la,  and  the  like,  all 
these  and  other  conditions  of  the  same  class, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  alter  or . 
reriiove, 

Tiie  epidemics  of  the  tropics  differ  some- 
what Ironi  those  of  the  tetJiperute  zones^ 
There,  wdiere  vegetation  i*  no  rank,  and 
or^^'iidc  life  bo  profuse — insects  filllug  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmoBpliere  to  the  iieight 
of  tifleen  or  twenty  feet —epidemics  are 
more  violent  and  sudden  than  with  uw.  The 
outbreak  of  cholera  alluded  to,  iu  the  Elghtj-- 
sixth  rejjiment,  at  Kurrachee,  in  eighteen 
hundred  aud  forty ^ix,  was  a  staking  inijtanoj 
of  the  lierce  vefocitv  of  tropical  ephiemics. 
After  ^a  jieriod  of  damp,  hot,  stagnant^  and 
oppiessive  weather — for  days  not  a  brci^lb  of 
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*ir  fitirrluK— 'Suddenly  forty  men  were  seized  of  all  things  aod  all  creiitiiresL     If  wb  <«£« 
with   cholera   in    one   night     In   two   days  |  fairly  understand  and  leam  the  j^r^^  l« 


more,  two  huncli-ed  and  fifty  six  had  been 
att&eked  in  all ;  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  already  dead*  We  have  had 
nothing  like  this  in  our  cholera  epidemics. 
Som^  epidemics  are  confined  to  particular 
latitudes  ;  though  most,  after  having  been 


that  man  can  control  tialure,  vee  aliall  1^ 
turn  our  time  to  belter  account,  Indntoj^ 
cleanlineaa,  forethought^ koowle^lg-e^ tibonil 
such  cliemieal  and  phy^iologica.]  k]voirliJ|i 
us  will  teach  us  practical  health,  then  m 
enemies  to  epidemics,  and  in  &  fsdr  ti<^hl  tk| 


engeudered  in  the  tropics,  pass  onward  to  1  must  eonqner.  What  a  terrtble  reflprUoi 
the  north,  without  losiog  anything  of  their  |  it  is,  to  think  that  huadnedd  mad  ihoiisan^ 
power*  Tho  yellow  fever  is  the  most  defmitc  ;  of  our  fellowHjreatnres  have  died  preveatiyi 
m  it«  range.  Incapable  of  cxistujg  under  j  deaths,  and  th.it  we  are  literally  suidctomni 
either  extreme  of  heat  or  cold— stopped  by  Umrderera  from  blind  adhesion  to  %iionMi 
the  blowing  of  a  cool  wind  for  only  a  few  I  and  dirt  1 

houra,  and  unknown  under  any  other  thermo-    — 

metrif?iil  readings  tliau  from  between  seventy-  MOBE  STJND A  YB  ABBO^ 

iix  an  d  ei^h  ty-si  x  d  egrees — as  soon  as  i  t  ceases  ^__^ 

ita  true  ^^rm  it  is  transformed  to  typhns  j  Sm.!*  on  tramp  toward  the  south  vtttmt 
typhus  commencing  precisely  at  the  linel  to  Dresden,  and  there  rested  five  dap;  lil» 
whtre  yellow  fever  eiid^.  This  fjict  that  cer-  |  they  were  week-ilays  their  experic 
tain  epideraici  are  engendered  by  places  and  !  us  no  insight  into  the  Sunday  usa 
circnmstanL»cs,  not  carried  about  by  persons, ;  place,  and  I  only  allude  to  them 
ifl  greatly  insisted  on,  with  a  view  to  abolish  '  would  seem  unbecoming  to  pass  tbe| 
all  1  personal  quantntine,  wliere  the  climate  |  of  Saxony  without  a  word  ;  and 
renders  the  introduction  of  certain  forms  of  I  feel  morally  convinced  that    of  all  tfee  i 

!  wonders  collected  in  the  Z winger,  DasGn 


dUea»e  impossible,  _    ...^__,__ 

Better  house  arran^rements,  better  food,  ]  Oewolbe,  and  in  the  picture  gajjetr, 
improv^ed     cultivation     of    land,    Including  j  whicli  we  visited,  not  any  of  them  aii 
especially  drainage,  and  the  cutting  down  of         " 
huge  fpreatB,  wider  streets,  and  better  means 
of  cleansing  them — all  these  are  among  the 
reasons  why  civilisation  ia  rmiked  as  one  of 
tite  gi  eat  causes  of  nmelioration  in  the  typo 
of  epitlemics,   whether    ordinary   or   eitta 


to  the  public  on  Sunday,     On  a  sultry ij 
August  we  strugg^led,  dusty  ai»d  athin 
Vienna,    It  is  siiiJ  that  the  first  impr 
of  a  traTeller  are  the  most  faithmf,  an-t 
therefore  transcribe  from  a  diary  of  th 
time  snme  nf  my  recollections  of  the  fir 


ordinary*    That  eternal  myth  of  the  Good  Sunday  spent  in  the  capital  of  Austria.    It 


Old  Times  failea  into  a  very  sorry  reality 
when  one  looks  at  it  narrowly  !  In  the 
iubatitution  of  fresh  for  salt  nifat,  and 
in  tlie  introduction  of  vej^e tables,  our  dietary 
table  has  infinitely  reduced  the  chances  of 
disease  and  mortality  aa  compared  with 
what  they  were  in  the  Good  Old  Times, 
Even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  fresh 
Balad«  were  sent  from  Holland  for  the  table 
v^f  Queen  Caroline  ;  and  Sir  John  Pdugle, 
writing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy, 
atatcs  that  his  father*9  gardener  told  him 
that  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather  cabbages 
were  sold  for  a  crown  a-piece.  It  was  not 
until  the  close  of  tlie  sixteenth  century 
(fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-tive)  that  the 
potato  was  first  brought  to  Enrjlanil^  where 
it  was  limited  to  tlie  garden  fur  at  le^tst  a 
cenltiry  and  a  hiilf  after  it  had  been  planted 
by  Sir  Walter  B/deigh  in  his  own  f^arden. 
It  was  first  cnlliviited  aa  a  fie  Id- crop  in  Scot- 
land in  the  year  seven  teen  hundred  and  fifty- 


not  flattering  : 

"  Ytfiterday  (San day),  we  rambled  thti 
a  part  of  the  city  known  as  Lerchenfeld  i 
tlie  suburb  of  St*  Ji?^ph,  where  the  low  I" 
of  Yienna  is  exhibiteil     It   was  &  kio^  < 
fair.    The  way  was  lined  with  petty  booti 
and  stalls,  furnished  with  fruit,  t 
common  pastry*    Here,  were  sold  I 
and    birds ;    tliere,    paper    clock- la  cvh,    «;iirj 
gravings,  wings,  and  tignres  of  sajnta 
one   part,  was  a    succession    of    places 
pubhe  resort,  like  our  tea-gardens  in  appall 
ancc,  but  devoted  to  the  sale  of  other  w*^l 
niges :    tea    bcinj    here    almost    nnknon 
except  as  a  medicine.    From  each  of  th* 
there  streamed  the  mingled  sound*  of  ob 
perous   music  and   htlman   voices,   whtlt;  ilj 
several  tlicre  appeared  to  be  a  BOrt  of  co^f 
juring  exhibition  in  course  of  perforiiiac^M 
Further  on,  tliere  came  from   the  oppcjiiti 
side  of  the  way  the  screaming  of  a  Ah^ 
heard  far  above  its  accompaniment  of  a^ 
\  and  a  couple  of  horns,  to  all  of  whi 


two. 

We  all  k?iOW  what  sanitai^r  elTects  result !  shuffling  anci  scraping  of  many  feet  for 
from  the  fi-ee  use  of  fresh  vegetables  and  I  sort  of  dull  bass,  as  the  dancers  whiiW 
fi-e^li  meat  j  so  thatj  if  we  will  but  improve  I  round  in  their  interminable  waltz,  LooJtia^ 
other  things  as  raucli  as  we  haire  improved  into  the  window  of  the  buUiiing  thns  oiiS 
our  national  diet,  we  may  hope  for  the  ]  rageonsly  conapleuoua,  we  saw  a  ntotlej 
grfidual  extinction  of  epidt*mical  disease*  |  crowd  of  pei'sons  of  both  i«X(^9,  and  in  such  i 
We  have  it  in  onr  own  power.  We  hold  j  variety  of  costumes  as  scarcely  any  other  citj 
the  iMywer,  as  we  hold  every  C^cuVt^  and  pn-lbut  \^v*iTLna  a*nld  furnish  ;  Rome  of  the» 
vUege  W9  jK>ssesa^  in  trust  from  tiife  CrtaXcit^  iia3£fc^Tifv&^  iQ^ii^.  "isi.  ^*  tT^Uxsiaut  af  the 
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danee,  others  impAllentlyawalUngihefr  inm, 
or  qaiKsiug  the  danoen ;  while  a  thittl  party 
eat  gravely  at  the  eide-tablee,  emoking  their 
pipes,  playing  at  cards,  and  topping  their 
wine  aud  heer.  Paaiing  onwara,  we  came 
npon  a  diminative  merryman  ■creaming  from 
the  platform  of  hia  monntehank  theatre,  the 
nature  of  the  entertainment  and  the  lowneea 
of  the  price  of  admlKsion-^Only  four  krent- 
sersfor  the  first  place  !* 

*  Continuing  our  course^  we  were  attracted 
into  a  side-street  hj  a  crowd,  among  whom 
stood  oottsptcnous  a  brass  mnsieal  bMid,  and 
an  old  man  in  a  semi-religions  costume  of 
Uack  and  white,  bearing  a  large  wooden 
erucitix  in  his  hand.  In  anticipation  of  seme 
leligiotts  ceremony,  we  waited  awhile  to 
watch  its  dOf^opment.  It  was  a  fmieral, 
and  the  whole  procession  soon  formed  itself 
in  the  following  ordtf.  first  came  the 
large  erndfix,  theb  a  boy  bauring  a  bantteif 
on  whidi  was  painted  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin ;  then  came  six  other  hoya,  kHUnni 
by  the  same  number  of  giris^  all  neatly  and 
oeanly  dressed ;  and  thsA  uie  Coffin,  hung  with 
Mariet  drapery,  adorned  with  towers,  and 
BaTing  a  small  silver  eradfiz  at  Us  head.  We 
were  told  it  was  the  funend  of  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen.  Close  upon  the  cofiln  came  the  ministet'. 
or  priest^  dad  in  a  bbMik  loostsh  gown,  AM 
Irearing  a  earlously  erown-shaped  ttup,  lUso 
black.  Every  head  was  uneovmd  as  he  and 
the  coffin  passed.  Then  came,  as  we  imagined, 
the  real  mourners  of  the  dead,  followed  by 
six  exceeiiuigly  old  women,  moumeni  by  pro- 
fession, and  immediately  behind  them  the 
brass  band  which  had  first  attracted  our 
Attention.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  the  prooee- 
^on  was  fairly  in  motion,  bunt  forth  into  a 
noisy,  and  by  Ho  means  melandioly  strain, 
and  continual  to  play  for  some  time,  until 
they  suddenly  ceased,  and  there  was  heard 
from  some  one  at  the  hesd  of  the  proeesslon 
a  Latin  prayeiy  which  was  immediately 
•dioed  by  the  old  women  in  the  rear  in  the 
same  drowsy,  monotonous  tone  ia  which  the 
ehuroh  responses  are  usually  made.  The 
scene  was  altogether  eurk>us  and  striking ; 
tiie  progress  of  the  proeessioii  was  every- 
where marked  hr  uncovered  heads  and  signs 
of  sympathy  and  respect ;  but  in  spite  of  its 
attempted  solemnity,  there  was  a  holidav 
appearance  about  it  which  Janed  sadly  with 
its  retd  ciiaracter  of  grief  and  death.** 

I  have  given  this  deseriptloa  a  front  plane 
because  it  is  the  worst  thing  I  can  sav  of 
Tienoa,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  city  did  I 
ever  see  its  like.  During  a  stay  of  twelve 
monthly  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  enjoying  all 
that  the  Viennese  enjoyed,  or  of  witnessing 
whatever  was  part  of  the  national  customs  in 
festival,  holiday,  or  religious  oeremotuaL  In 
addition  to  the  Sundays— -which  were  all,  to 
a  oertoin  Mgppl^ -4ay«  of  njoieinf— there 
were  nine  dMact  festivals  in  the  JMr  ea^ 
joined  by  the  eiittreh,  and  on  whieh.  if  they 
fell  on  week-ds^^  tk§  working  peoJAi  lertad 


frimi  thehr  labonra  Of  eomrae  each  of  these 
davs  had  its  speoisl  religious  reference  and 
obligations,  and  these  were  in  general  faitb- 
foUy  observed ;  but,  apart  from  this,  they 
were  eeseutially  holiday,  aad^  as  no  deduc- 
tion of  wages  was  made  by  the  employers  on 
their^aeeount,  they  did  not  fieill  as  a  burden 
upon  the  working  classes.  These  days  were : 
New  Year's  Day,  the  AnnuncijitioD,  Good 
FHday,  Easter  and  Whit  Sunday,  Corpus 
Chrfaiti  Day,  All  Saints'  Day,  the  Birth  of  the 
Vlr|;in,  Cl>ristmas  Day,  and  the  festival  <^ 
St  Leopold,  the  patron  saint  of  Vienna.  On 
the  striotlv  church  festivals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  AVL  Saints*  Day,  theatrical  perform- 
anoes,  and  public  amusements  generally^  were 
interdicted,  but  rest  and  quiet  recreation,  in 
addition  to  the  religious  observancea  were 
their  gnsat  charaeteiistics.  Easter  end  Whit 
Mondav  were  among  the  Volks  Fesle 
(people*B  leaits),  as  well  as  one  known  as 
vM  of  the  Brigittenau,  from  the  place  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  another  on  the  first  ef 
May,  when  the  ttnfer  (running  footmen) 
have  their  races  in  the  Prater,  and  the  em* 
peror  permits  himself  to  be  mobbed  —  at 
leasts  ttie  Emperor  Franels  did— as  he  strolls 
for  a  half-hour  or  so  among  his  people  fai 
their  own  parir.  Then  the  Bohemians  have 
a  special  religions  festival,  when  one  is 
astonished  to  see  in  out-of-the-way  niches  and 
eorners  a  perhaps  hitherto-unobserved  figure 
of  an  amiable-iooking  priest,  with  a  star  ca& 
hia  fbrshead,  now  hong  about  and  oonspicuoos 
with  wreathe  and  festoons  of  ik>wersy  and 
bright  with  the  glittering  of  Uny  lamps. 
This  is  the  Holy  St.  John  of  Nepomuk.  I 
have,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  reli- 
gious cersmonies  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
m  suffieicDt  for  my  purpose  to  know  that  I 
watched  the  solemn  and  splendid  prooessioa 
of  mingled  royalty,  priest,  and  people,  on 
Oorpos  Ohristi  Day,  from  the  open  door  of  a 
eoffSe  and  wine>house  in  the  Kohl-market ; 
and  that,  at  the  Esster  festiral,  after  asosnd- 
ing  and  descending  the  Mount  Calvary,  near 
V&nna,  or  rather  having  been  borne  up  and 
down  its  semi^rcttlar  flight  of  steps,  and 
past  the  modelled  groups  of  painted  fignrsa 
to  represent  the  life  of  Christ,  from  the  birth 
to  the  crowning  set  of  tiie  crudfiaion  on  the 
summit,  I  then  sauntered  awa^  with  my 
landlord  (a  eabinet^naker)  and  his  family  to 
Wduhans,  to  drhik  of  the  new  wine  called 
heuriger.  It  is  enough  that^  on  AVL  Saints* 
Dsy,  after  wandering  awhile  about  a  swampy 
churchyard  in  the  suburb  of  Maria  Hilf  to 
see  the  mebuteholy  spot  of  light  which  glim* 
mered  at  eadi  grave-head,  I  went  to  the 
Bui^  Theatn^  and  witnessed  Shakespears*s 
play  of  King  Lear  (and  the  best  actor  in 
Vienna  pUyM  tbs  Fool) ;  and  further  that  I 

Knt  the  evening  of  Christmas   Day  ia 
am'fl  eoih»heuse  in  rtadini^  (laU^pdHei&% 

iaagHiStoaefc\a>ifc.taxi%aae>aftTii%^vy^^ 
Was  lawdtea  \a  NWDSua  «%  wJw  ^•s 
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elderly  apprentieei  as  thej  ara  in  Ham- 
burgh, Lei])8ic,  and  the  majority  of  small 
towns  iu  Germany.  Tbey  dine  at  gast- 
baiide,  and  sleep  in  the  independence  of  a 
separate  lodging.  They  liave,  therefore, 
more  liberty  ;  but  tliere  are  many  trades  in 
Vienna  among  whom  the  old  usages  still 
exist,  by  which  they  become  a  kind  of  vassals, 
living  and  sleeping  under  the  pati-iarchal 
rooil  All  worked  twelve  hours  a>d:iy  alike, 
from  six  till  seven,  including  one  hour  for 
dinner.  Various  licences  were,  however, 
allowed ;  quarter-of-day  or  half-hour  de- 
ductions wei*e  scarcely  known  ;  and  I  have 
myself  spent  the  morning  at  a  public  execu- 
tion, without  suffering  anv  loss  in  wages. 
This  brings  me  to  the  Sunday  work ;  and  I 
say  unhesitatingly  that,  as  a  system,  it  does 
not  exidt.  I  never  worked  on  the  Sunday 
myself  during  my  whole  twelve  mouths*  stay. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  law  against 
it ;  but  rest  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  iSter  a 
week  of  seventy-two  hours*  labour.  It  is  not 
unusual,  both  in  Germany  and  France,  to 
engage  new  hands  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
becsuse  it  is  a  leisure  time,  convenient  to  both 

master  and  workman  ;  and  I  have  sought  for  j  the  ices  and  coffee  of  the  court  plaLyhouie 
work  at  this  time,  and  found  the  Herr  in  a  j  their  parallel  in  the  beer  and  hot  saw 
silk  dressing-gown,  and  white  satin  slippers  j  the  Josepli-Stadt  and  AuHlei^Wiedeii 
with  ])iuk  bows.  I  recollect  visiting  a  work- 1  the  performances  of  all  rarely  ocoupi« 
ing  cabinet-maker's  on  one  Sunday  morning,  I  than  two,  and  .never  exceeded  three  J 
whose  men  slept  on  the  premises,  and  found  ]  and  there  was  an  amount  of  quiet  ani 
the  workshop  a  perfect  model  of  cleanliness  j  priety  manifested  during  the  eutextsu 
and  order :   every  tool  in  its  place,  and  tlie  which  said  something  for  the  autlioriti 


It  was  lawful  in  Yieiuia  to  fas 
Sunday ;  and  this  we  did,  with  great  > 
iu  the  public  baths  upon  the  lianu\ 
we  strolled  about  the  Glacis ;  attent 
miniature  review  in  the  Hof-Burg 
dered  out  as  far  as  Ani-Spitz,  by  ti 
wooden  bridge  over  the  broad  aud 
choly  river  ;  or,  what  was  better,  aa 
in  some  one  of  the  beautiful  gan 
the  Austrian  nobility, — those  of  Sch' 
berg,  Lichtenstein,  or  in  the  Belv 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  not  < 
Sunday,  but  on  every  day  iu  the  weel 

As  the  day  waned,  music  burst  £ 
many  strains  at  once.  There  vtm  t 
of  artisans  in  our  back  room,  wIm 
learning  the  entire  Czar  and  Zlma 
and  who  were  very  vigorous  about  th' 
At  seven,  the  theatres  opened  thmi 
with  somethiug  of  our  own  roi 
press,  although  there  |  was  a  guaK 
and  a  whole  company  of  grenadiers 
ante-room ;  but,  once  in  the  interior, 
order  and  decorum.  There  was,  of  o( 
difference  in  tone  and  character  betw< 
city  and  the  suburban  theatrea,  i 


more  for  the  people. 

As  the  night  deepened,  the  ball-rooi 
dancing-booths  of  Vienna, — ^the  Sped 


whole  swept  aud  polished  up  ;  and  was  once 
invited,  un<ler  the  impression  that,  as  an 
Englishman,  I  ought  to  know  something  of  _ 

newspaper  presses,  to  inspect  those  of  the  i  Tauz  Salon  bein  Schaf,  and  so  downv 
Imperitil  Printing  Office,  with  the  last  num- 1  the  dens  of  Lercheufeld — grew  furi< 
ber  of  the  Wiener  Zeitung  in  ty[>c  ;  and  this ;  music,  and  hysterical  in  waltz.  It  wai 
was  on  a  Sunday  morning, — a  time  especially  j  thing  fearfuL  It  made  your  eyes  ti 
chosen  on  account  of  the  al»sence  of  the  work-  >  and  your  head  dizzy,  to  aee  tliat  < 


whirling  of  so  many  human  teet 
They  seemed  to  see  no  tiling,  to  feel  ni 
to  know  nothing ;  there  was  no  anima 
their  looks;  no  speculation  in  their 
nothing  but  a  dead  stare,  as  if  the  dancei 
under  a  spell,  only  to  be  released  wh 
music  was  at  an  end.  Genei*ally  speal 
think  the  ball-rooms  of  continental  cit 
the  cui'ses  and  abominations  of  the  S 


men.  My  landlord,  a  master-man,  would 
sometimes  work  in  the  morning,  when  hard 
pressed  ;  but,  if  he  did,  he  took  his  revenge 
in  the  week. 

As  we  did  not  work,  at  what  did  we  play  ? 
Perhaps  tiiere  was  a  sick  comrade  to  visit  in 
the  great  hospital ;  and  we  paced  the  long 
corridors,  and  stepped  lightly  through  the 
lofty  wards  to  his  bed-side.    Or,  if  he  were 

convalescent,  we  sought  him  out,  among  j  My  landlord,  who  was  no  moralist,  but] 
many  others,  in  the  open  square,  with  its  |  laro,  draughts,  and  billiards  on  the  S 
broad  £rla8»-plots  and  young  U'ees,  where,  in  j  evening,  would  not  hear  of  hisdaughtera 
his  grey  loose  gown,  he  smoked  a  morning  i  ing  a  public  ball-room.  There  is  a  c 
pipe.  Or  we  went  to  church,  I,  with  others,  I  anomaly  in  connection  with  places  of 
to  the  Evangelical  Chapel  near  the  Augustine  j  entertainment  which  strikes  a  stran 
Platz.  There,  among  a  closely -pressed  I  once,  and  which  is  equally  true  of  Bei 
throng,  we  heard  admirable  discourses  (aud!  of  Vienna;  it  is  this:  that,  while  f 
not  too  long,  the  whole  sei-vice  being  con- !  houses  are  closed  at  nine  and  ten  c 
eluded  in  an  hour),  aud  heard  much  beautiful !  accordiui;  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
music  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  there  were  too  I  houses,  taverns,  dancing  and  concert-; 
many  tawdry  ornaments  in  this  place  of;  are  open  till  midnight.  Up  to  the  j 
woi-shi))-— too  many  lamps  about  the  altar ;  \  hours  you  may  gain  admission  to  you 
/ti2(i  the  nJtar-piece  itself— a  gigantic  ^^ce  of  .house  by  feeing  the  porter  to  the  exi 
the  iSavionr  on  the  Cross,  8au\  to  V>^  W.\.vj<iY«v\^^\  \s\)X^  \i»Xfex  than  this,  it  i 
Albert,  JDiirer— seemed  to  bo  oui  oi  p\ac«.^Jj|  S«tt^M^\*i  Vrj  \Jol^  «iy»^vss^«q^». 
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To  return  to  oat-of-door  HniUBemeiits.  A 
visit  tu  Sohoenbran  was  businesa  for  a  whole 
afienioon  ;  for  we  must  perforce  each  time 
unravel  the  windings  to  the  pure  spring  in 
the  maze,  with  vague  and  mysterious  ideas 
of  some  time  or  other  falling  upon  the  grave 
of  the  Due  de  Eeich&tad^  tliere  secretlj 
buried,  according  to  popular  tradition.  On 
rare  occasions  we  spent  the  whole  of  Sunday 
in  some  more  distaut  palatial  domain,  or 


Salzburg,  at  an  easy  stroll  from  it.  This 
garden  is  pleasant  enough  in  itself,  but  there 
are  besides  a  number  ot  water  eccentricities 
in  it  such  as  I  should  thiuk  were  iu  tlieir 
peculiar  fa&hion  unequalled.  Here  blooms  a 
cluster  of  beautiful  flowers,  covered  as  it 
were  by  a  glass  shade,  but  which  turns  out  to 
be  only  water.  There  a  miniature  palace 
18  in  course  of  erection,  with  crowds  of 
workmen  in  its  different  storeys,  each  man  at 


suburban  retreat.    In  Klostemenburgh,  with  =  his  avocation  with  hammer  and  chisel,  pull^v 


its  good  wine  ;  in  the  Bruhl,  w^ith  its  rugged 
steeps,  its  military  memorials,  and  ruined 
castles ;  at  the  village  of  Bei*tholdsdorf,  with 
its  l\irki3h  traditions  ;  among  the  viny 
slopes  uf  the  Leopoldiberg,  or  the  more  dis- 
taut and  wilder  tract  of  minirle<l  rock  and 
forest  which  encircle  the  Vale  of  Helen. 
Above  all,  there  was  Laxenberg, — ^an  im- 
perial pleasure-palace  and  garden,  and  a 
wliole  fkiry-lana  in  itself,  peopled  by  the 
spirits  of  ancient  knights  and  courtly  dames. 
Some  one  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  built,  many 
years  ago,  a  knightly  castle  on  a  lake,  and 
in  it  were  stored  dim  suits  of  armour  of 
Maximilian  ;  a  cabinet  of  Wallenstein,  grim 
portraits  of  kings  and  warriors  ;  swords, 
lialbards,  jewelled  daggers,  and  antique 
curiosities  innumerable  ;  only  rather  pro- 
sai&dly  completed  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
every-day  suit  of  tlie  last  Emperor  of 
Auiftiia,  which,  however  affecting  a  spectacle 
for  a  Kimple-hearted  Viennese — and  they  are 
mere  babies  in  matters  of  royalty — u*reslstibly 


and  wheel,  and  the  grave  architect  himself 
directing  their  labours.  All  this  is  set  in 
motion  by  water,  and  is  not  a  mere  doirs 
house,  but  a  symmetrical  mo<]eI.  Then  we 
enter  a  subterranean  grotto,  with  a  roof  of 
pendant  stalactites,  where  the  pleasant  sound 
of  falling  waters  and  the  melodious  pii>ing  of 
birds  fill  all  the  air.  There  is  a  sly  drollery 
too  in  some  of  the  water  performances, 
invented  years  ago  by  the  grave  archbishops 
of  Salzburg ;  for  suddenly  the  stalactites  are 
set  dripping  like  a  modem  shower  bath :  and 
the  gigantic  stags  at  its  entrance  spout  water 
from  tbe  very  tips  of  their  horns.  The 
garden  is  not  a  Yersailles,  for  there  is  nothing 
grand  in  any  of  its  hydraulic  arrangements  ; 
but  in  the  beauty  with  which  are  clothed 
such  trifles^  the  artistic  spirit  which  has  sug- 
gested its  objects,  and  the  humour  which 
spirts  up  tiny  jets  of  water  by  seats  where 
lovers  sit^  and  in  unsuspected  places  where 
the  public  congregate^  even  in  the  middle  of 
a  walk,  it  is  a  wonderful  and  delightful  exhi- 


remindedoueof  Holywell  Street,  London,  and  jbition.  This  garden  was  thronged  by  the 
casi-<>ff  regimentals.  Laxenberg  is  distant ;  holiday  folks  of  Salzburg.  There  was  an 
less  than  a  shilling  ride,  and  about  twojoflicial  to  explain  the  curious  display,  and 
hours*  walk  from  Vienna  ;  and,  like  our  1  nothing  but  innocent  gaiety  was  to  be  seen. 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  is  thrown  unre-j  The  Sunday  we  spent  in  Munich  was 
servcdly  open  to  the  publia  There  were  no ;  passed  in  the  Kirche  tJuserer  L!el)en  Frauen, 
end  to  its  wonders:  fishing-grounds,  andj  with  its  self-supporting  roof;  in  the  English 
boats  upon  the  lake  ;  waterfalls,  and  rustic  >  Garden  ;  and  at  a  lovely  spot  on  a  hill-side, 
bridges  were  there ;  and  one  little  elegant  [  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  During  the  week, 
pavilion,  perched  on  the  water,  dedicate  to  j  we  were  escorted  by  a  friend  to  a  sort  of  tca- 
the  beauties  of  Windsor,  illustrating  its  gardens  of  some  notoriety,  but  found  it  silent 
scenery  iu  transparent  porcelain.  There  was  j  and  deserted.  Our  friend  apologised  for  its 
a  list  for  knightly  riders ;  a  dais  for  the  { dulness,  but  exclaimed,  in  part  explanation, 
Queen  of   Beauty;    and  places  for  belted  •''You  should  see  it  onSunday!**    It  was 


nobles,  saintly  abbots,  and  Wambas  in 
motley :  an  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  in  miniature^ 
which  a  little  imagination  could  people. 
Then,  for  the  plebeians,  there  were  leaping- 
bars  and  turninc-posts,  skittle-alleys,  and  the 
quintain  ;  and,  lor  all  alike,  clusters  of  noble 
trees,  broad  grassy  meads,  and  flowers  un- 
numbered.    There  was  even  a  farm-house, 


evident  that  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest  and 
enjoyment,  and  not  a  working-day  in  Munich. 
My  own  impression  of  tlie  Munichers  was, 
that  they  drank  too  much  beer  every  day 
iu  the  week. 

Still  tramping  towards  France,  we  passed 
one  Sunday  in  Heidelberg,  among  all  its 
romantic  wonders  ;  but  as  everybotly  knows. 


homely    and    substantial,    with    dairy    and  or  ought  to  know,  all  about  Heidelberg,  I 


poultry-yard,  sheep  in  the    paddocks,  and 
cattle  in  the  stalls. 

We  started  fi-om  Vienna  on  a  Sunday 
morning  on  board  the  steamboat  Karl  for 
Linz ;  and  trudging  thence  on  foot  came  on 
the  following  Saturday  night  into  Salzburg, 
the  queen  of  the  Sabkack.  We  rested  here 
one  happy  Sunday  :  not  so  much  in  the  town, 


vhich  had  its  abundant  curiositief^  as  in  the  1  ride  on  it,  "^a 
pleasure  gardens  of  the  old  archbishops  of  1  see   thai  ^^ 


will  not  allow  my  enthusiasm  to  lead  me 
into  a  description  which  would  not  be  novel, 
and  might  probably  be  tedious.  This  was 
the  last  Sunday  we  spent  on  Gemmn  ground. 
So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  you  may 
look  upon  everything  but  museums,  picturs 
galleries,  and  the  like,  on  Sunday  ;  you  ma^^ 
as  Luther  says  )|o^  ovi^xV^  ^  ^^^qa  ^  >i^ 
MS  on  \\^  ^Q  %aKi>^\\\i^7  ""^^ 
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yon.  You  may  viait  tawdry  shows,  and « Palais  des  £eanx  Arte.  I  have  p 
luapect  badly  pain^**  Rcenery ;  you  may  VV hi tsnndny  morning  at  Versailles 
let  otf  fireworks;  ^amhle  to  your  ruin  :  the  paintings ;  the  afternoon  at  b'dvres 
smoke  the  eves  out  of  your  head,  and  ;  glass  and  ix>n.^el:tin  ;  have  won  a  pim 
dance  the  head  ofT  your  shoulders ;  but  you  I  minocs  after  diinier  in  Fnris  ;  and  hav 
shall  not  look  upon  works  of  art,  or  the  |  the  last  ]K)lka  at  the  Salle  Vtvienne  in  t1 
reRults  of  science  in  museums  and  picture-  ing.  Paris  i«  a  city  of  extremes  ;  the 
'mllcrics.  Let  it  l»o  said,  however,  that  the  |  Thcophile  who  works  by  my  aide,  aut 
general  op]x>rtuuities  for  acquiring  correct  \  iu<reuiou3  fellow  aud  a  clever  woi'km 
and  elevated  taste  are,  on  the  whole,  greater  j  will  meet  ue&t  Sunday  in  the  Loui 


in  Germany  than  in  England  ;  and  that  in 
many  cities' there  is  a  profusion  of  exterior 
oniameut,  more  e8j>eciaUy  in  Munich,  in  the 
shape  of  the  fresco-paintings  of  the  Palace 
Garden,  on  Isar  Thar,  in  the  Knsilica  and 
churches  genci-ally,  so  that  the  eye  is  better 
educated  in  artistic  combinations ;  and  the 
same  necessity  does  not  exist  for  especial  art 
instruction  with  them  as  with  us.  Then,  let 
us  never  forget  tbat  their  public  and  other 
gardens  are  as  free  to  them  as  the  air 
they  breathe,  and  that  music  is  almost  as 
univei-saL 

The  remembrances  I  have  of  Paris 
Sundays  decidedly  {lossess  a  character  of 
rest  and  reci'eation ;  of  waking  in  the 
morning  to  a  grateful  sense  of  re^MXBe ;  of 
clean  shirts  and  trimmed  beards ;  and  of 
delicious  breakfasts  at  our  Cati^  aux  Quatres 
Mendiauts,  of  coffee  and  white  bread, 
instead  of  the  liouillon  and  confiture  of 
the  atelier.  Did  we  not  work,  then  ? 
Asi^aredly  we  did  sometimes,  when  hard 
pressed;  but  the  recollection  of  those  few 
occasions  is  drowned  in  that  of  a  flood 
of  happy,  tranquil  Sundays, 
did    work    it    was  from  eight 


couraing  cner^retically  on  the  comf 
merits  of  the  Fi-euch  and  Italian  set' 
paintini; ;  yet  this  8ameTh6ophiIo  slu/i 
Tite  of  the  gallery  of  the  Porte  St.  J 
in  the  evening  who  ^ells  slang  at  \m 
on  the  op|iO:iite  side  ;  and  the  Pierrot 
bardeur  of  the  next  opera  maaquersdi 
With  the  vivid  impressions  of  man 
days  abro:ul  U|Kin  my  mind,  I  ha^ 
wondering  whether,  after  all,  the  pnu 
the  continental  Sunday  have  anything 
with  the  opening  of  a  museum  or  picti 
lery  in  London  ;  and,  after  profound 
in  the  hiborious  coui-se  of  which  I  liaf 
ral  times  falleu  asleep,  I  have  come 
deliberate  conclusion  tliat  there  is  com 
between  the  two  things.  In  the  first 
regards  Germany,  seeing  that  they 
sedulonsly  close  all  that  relates  to 
science,  and  give  full  licence  only  to  be 
tobacco,  to  music  and  dancing  on  iheS 
— where  is  the  pai-allel  ?  In  the  leec 
regarils  France  or  I'aris,  although  it  n 
admitted  that  there  is  unfortunately  i 
parison  between  the  Louvre  and  the  N 
When  we  1  Gallery,  it  can  at  least  be  claimed  tha 
till  twelve, lis  no  resemblance  between  the  Britic 


which  made  half  a  day,  and  this  was  the !  seutn  and  the  Bal  des  Chiens  in  the  I 
rate  at  which  all  oveitime  was  reckoned,  j  ilonoro.  I  take  it  that  to  preserve  the  1 
One  hard  taskmaster  I  reraember,  who,  j  Sunday  as  a  day  of  greater  rest  than  ] 
instead  of  paying  as  our  dues,  as  is  the '.  or  German  Sundays  everywhere,  and 
custom  on  Satuniay  night,  at  the  end  of '  to  it  such  rational  and  instructive  reo 
quinze  jours,  cajoled  us  to  come  an<l  work  ■  as  a  Museum  or  a  Pictui'e  Gallery,  or  i 
under  the  promise  of  their  payment  on  i  of  innocent  recreation  could  supply,  mi 
the  Sunday  morning.  He  failed  us  like  a ;  a  good  thing  in  the  eyes  of  religious  me 
rogue ;  and  we  drudged  on  for  another 
quinz;dne,  Sunday  mornings  inclnded,  in 
hopeful  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  our 
wages.  When  we  found  that  he  slunk  out 
of  the  way,  without  paying  us  a  sou,  we 
rebelled,  sang  the  Marseillaise,  demanded  our 
wages,  and  never  worked  anotlier  Sunday. 

1  am  lost  in  my  endeavours  to  define  the 
mingleil  recollections  of  Sunday  tranquillity, 
enjoyment,  and  frivolity  during  a  stay  of 
eighteen  months  in  Paris.  My  thoughts  run 
from  the  Madelaine  to  Minn-montant ;  from 
Versailles  to  the  Funambule ;  from  Diogenes' 
lantern  at  St.  Cloud  to  the  blind  man's  con- 
cert in  the  Palais  Royal.  Sometimes  I  wan- 
der over  the  plains  of  Anteuil  and   Ptissy ; 


I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  society  o 
elation  in  any  part  of  the  Unite<l  Kii 
which  proposes  to  open  a  Sunday  e 
ball  at  the  Pig  and  Tinder-box,  or  to 
licences  to  the  theatrical  performances 
Penny  Gaff  in  the  New  Cut. 
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.  ,  ^ for  it  lies  fai 

then  suddenly  lind  myself  examining  a  pajier- I  from  the  pastonil  and  romantic  part 


It  is  now  some  six  or  seven  years  f 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  vill 
Hurstfield.  I  don't  know  tliat  it  hi 
particular  beauty  of  site  or  ncighbourh 
(listinguinh  it  from  other  places  in  1 
shire.  It  has  the  same  pure  air,  the 
lich  country  all  round- 


making  machine  in  the  Museum  of  Arts  and 

Trades.    Or  I  look  over  the  vine  fields  from 

the  heights  of  Montmorency  at  one  moment, 

and  the  next  am  mcing  the  long  galleries  of ;  degree,— and  j'et   I  like  it  better  thj 

the  Louvre^  or  tiie  classic  chambers  of  the  i  most  picturesque  situation    in   the   ' 


county, — but  it  has  no  fine  view^,  no 
houses,  nothing,  in  short,  but  what 
English  hamlet  can   boast    of  in  an 
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better  than  crowdeJ  watering-plnces  on  the  tea, 
or  RwxrnnDg  retreats  upon  tbe  lakes.  Hurst- 
fiuia  is  ugly,  lonely,  deaerted,  —  and  very 
cbenp.  Ouee  n|K>n  a  time  a  dozen  four-horse 
coaches  pa^ed  through  it  every  day.  There 
were  hurua  heard  as  the  watclil'ul  guard 
c.iu'fht  the  first  gUnce  of  the  BiiHalo  Inn. 
lloi-sfs  were  changed  in  lets  than  a  minute, 
the  InxurioiiA  Jehu  smoking  his  cigar,  and 
never  ilescending  fi'om  the  box.  Horns  wilh 
a  diflVivut  tone  were  sounded  at  a  later  honr, 
when  tlie  up  Highflyer  stopped  at  the  BulFalo 
to  dine.  Landlady,  bannaid,  and  waiters 
formed  a  corps  of  honour  to  receive  the 
dining  coach.  The  insides  tumbled  out,  and 
the  outiiides  tumbled  down  ;  and  in  hungry 
huiTy  and  confusion,  all  tumbled  in  and  took 
■eats  without  ceremony,  at  the  well-spread 
table.  How  »o  muc)i  ftXMl  could  1>6  disposed 
of  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  how  such  a  charge 
could  lie  made  for  cold  meat  and  stale  breail, 
were  equally  puzzling  question  to  landlord 
and  traveller ;  but  neither  p:irty  stopped  to 
disouiw  them.  The  stuflTed  and  iufuriated 
passenger  ]>aid  his  three- and-sixpence,  and 
i*0:tuiiied  his  place,  thinking  he  hail  been 
robbed  ;  the  grumbling  landlord  looked  at 
the  diminished  size  of  a  round  of  beef  as  if 
he  hivl  been  grievously  wronged.  But  horns 
were  heard  no  more,  either  with  rapid  note 
demanding  a  change  of  horses,  or  with  more 
genial  voice  giving  warning  to  get  the  dishes 
on  the  table.  The  last  <linner  was  eaten  ; 
the  last  couch  disap])eared.  Hurstfield  grew 
into  a  really  quiet,  out-of-the  way  village, — the 
Sutfalo  ceased  to  be  an  inn,  except  in  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  former  self.  Tiie  right 
wing  was  converted  into  a  separate  dwelling- 
house,  the  left  wing  was  used  as  a  barn,  and 
the  Biitlalo,  with  tremendous  tail  and  gihied 
horns,  swung  on  the  centre  part  of  the 
anuicnt  hostelry,  and  sf  ill  held  out  a  promise 
of  good  entertainment  for  man  anu  beast. 
And  not  in  vain.  There  was  still  a  still  or 
two  in  the  stable,  and  just  above  the  sign- 
board was  a  suit«  of  rooms,  so  calm,  so  cool, 
80  bright,  that  they  formed  a  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  dingy  apartments  which  it  was 
my  fate  to  occupy  for  ten  months  of  the  year 
m  t)wn— and  the  mai<l  was  so  active,  and 
BO  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  the  landlady 
was  a  widow,  antl  quite  accommo<lated  to 
her  fallen  fortunes, — so  motherly  and  atten- 
tive, that  before  I  had  been  established  in  the 
rooms  a  week,  I  felt  at  home.  To  an  English- 
man, especially  if  he  has  travelled  abroa*!,  or 
if  he  h.'is  inhabited  a  London  lodging,  that 
wonl  expresses  all.  I  felt  at  home,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  prefer  Hurstlield  to  the  most 
picturesque  and  aristocratic  residence  in 
England.  How  I  walked  from  village  to 
villajre,  guiilcd  across  the  low  levels  by  the 
tapering  spires  of  some  old  churches,  and 
sometimes  cheered  in  my  progress  by  the 
pleasant  sound  of  their  mIUl  How  beauti- ! 
fully  those  grey  old  towers  rise,  dear  and  I 
solemn  in  tlM  calm  evening  air,  and  seem  so ' 


fitted  to  their  position  that  a  church  in  a 
great  roaring  dirty  London  street  seems  by 
contrast  entirely  out  of  place.  But  a  truce 
to  walks  and  steeple-chaces  such  as  I  have 
mentioned.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  so  I  invited  the  snrgeon  of  Hurstfield 
to  dinner.  The  place  of  the  ancient  barber, 
both  in  regard  to  phlebotomy  and  garrulity, 
is  supplied  by  the  modem  village  doctor. 
Tliis  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  tribe. 
He  knew  everybody  far  and  near,— and  all 
professionally— not  that  he  had  attended  on 
the  innumerable  families  he  named — but  his 
memorials  of  them  consisted  of  the  illnesses 
they  had  gone  through,  and  the  accidents 
they  had  met  with.  The  Smiths  of  Yewston, 
were  very  delightful  people — ^three  of  the 
young  ladies  hiul  had  the  scarlet  fever  three 
years  ago.  The  Browns  of  Elm  Lodge,  won- 
derfully clever, — the  eldest  daughter  had  had 
the  8in:dl-poz,  bnt  it  left  no  mark.  Bobiu- 
sou  of  Bowdan  was  one  of  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars  in  EngLmd,  and  had  broken  his  leg — 
a  compound  fracture — seven  years  before. 
When  he  came  nearer  home  he  was  more 
diffuse  in  his  medico-personal  anecdotes.  He 
told  me  the  number  of  times  the  grocer's 
wife  had  been  bled.  The  curate  must  have 
been  a  favourite  with  his  physician,  for  he 
was  described  as  an  atlmirable  preacher,  and 
subject  to  inflammation  of  the  liver.  And 
one  man  he  told  me  of  (ho  was  sure  I  must 
have  seen  him)  an  old  man  very  meanly 
dre8se<l,  who  walked  for  hours  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  road  opposite  my  window.  You 
would  almost  think  he  was  a  gentleman, 
— perhafs  he  was — he  was  miserably  ]»r>or 
and  very  proud,  and  despised  medicine  alto- 
gether. My  friend  had  pressed  a  box  of  pills 
upon  him,  had  begged  him  to  accept  a  small 
phial  of  Gregory *s  Mixture ;  but  the  imle- 
pcndent  pauper  (so  Sangrado,  in  his  indigna- 
tion, called  him)  told  him  to  throw  phynic  to 
the  dogs,  he  would  have  none  of  it ;  **  A  very 
impudent  thing  to  say,  sir,  as  if  I  were  a 
veterinary  surgeon.*' 

I  had  seen  the  man.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  appearance  that  struck  me,  a 
sort  of  respectabdity  run  to  seeil,  but  with  no 
loss  of  personal  digidty  (as  if  the  man  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  poverty,  but  none  of  the 
degradation),  which  made  me  resolve  to  make 
his  acquaintance. 

"  You'll  find  him  a  aueer  man,  sir,"  said 
the  doctor.  '*!  believe  ue  was  born  in  this 
parish,  of  a  highly  houonniblo  family. 
They've  all  passed  away.  I  believe  he 
hasn't  a  shilling,  but  he's  as  lofiy  as  ever. 
Gregory's  Mixture  would  be  excellent  in  his 
stomach,  for  he  complains  of  indigestion,  and 
says  it  is  on  that  account  ho  never  tastes 
animal  food.  I  guess,**  continued  this  deli- 
cate-minded pittctitioner,  with  a  chuckling 
laugh,  as  he  poured  out  another  glass  of 
sherry,—^  I  guess  there's  another  reason  for 
his  abstinence,  and  that  his  indigestion  would 
bo  greatly  alleviated  by  a  pound  of  beef- 
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are  only  eomiBoii 


•f  wood 


erowos  that  never  pieawd  the  bro 
theonxH, 


eteakt.    Hia  name,  air  t    His  name  ia  Bow- 

land« — ^no  profeaflion — no  money — he  sleepa 

Bom^where  above  the  stable  of  the  Buffido— 

and  has  a  LaUn  Vircil  in  his  poeket— a  queer 

mail,  sir,  and  I  shoQld  say  not  quite  right  np 

here.**    Esoulapius  touched  )iis  forehead,  and 

finished  the  bottle. 
Next  day  I  joined  Mr.  Bowlands  in  hia  walk. 

If  he  had  been  the  greal  Sully  retired  to  the 

Chftteatf  of  Roany,tidcinghis  exercise^  followed 

by  his  hundred  halberdiers,  he  oonld  not  have 

been  more  unlike  the  pauper  he  had  been  de- 
scribed. He  was  easy,  dignified,  eonrteons.   I 

scarcely  knew  how  to  begin  my  oonTenation  ; 

but  the  cenUeman  shone  upon  me  from  the 

midst  or  his  rags :  fkom  under  that  tattered 

old  hat :  from  forth  of  thoae  patched  ahoea 

and  terribly  wom-oat  gaiters— like  Louis  the 

Fourteenth  encouraging  a  modest  debutant 

at  his  court.    He  spoke  of  the  scenery,  of  the 

town,  of  the  people.    He  found  out  I  had  not 

forgotten  my^laarics.    We  were  on  fiuniliar 

ground  at  once :  he  talked,  and  oritieiaed,  and 

quottfd.    He  was  V irgilian  to  the  back-bone ; 

I  was  Horatian  to  tM  bottom  of  my  heart 

Tiie   man   glowed   with   enthuaiaam.     He 

forgot  his  siztyHWTen  years,  hia  bed  of  atraw 

in  the  loft,  his  crumpled  shirt,  his  mended 

coat ;  and  ao  did  L  Bayard  would  haye  been 

without  fear  and  without  reproach,  if  aet  op 

aft  a  scarecrow  in   a  comneld.     Chatham 

would  hsTc  been  stately,  if  dressed  like  an 

Irisli  re.iper.    Mr,  Rowlands  waa  a  delightful 

conipAnion,  though  he  mi^ht  have  excited 

suspicion  in  the  neart  of  an  officer  of  the 

Meudicity  Society.    How  had  he  come  into 

this  cf*ndition  t  How  had  a  man  so  eyidently 

cnltivateil  and  refined   sunk   into  a   state 

wiiich  an  inhabitant  of  the  poor-house  would 

not  envy  ?    Had  he  gamblea,  drunk,  cheated  ? 

The  man*s  whole  mind  and  manner  put  any 

of  these  suppositions  out  of  the  question.    I 

determined  to  ask  him  the  particulars  of  his 

past  lite  ;  but  you  might  as  well  have  asked 

tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  to  tell  you  the  plans 

of  a  campaion.    There  was  a  formality  in  the 

midst  of  all  his  politeness  that  kept  you  from 

familiarity ;  ana  I  had  known  him  several 

wt-eks ;  we  had  walked  together  a  dozen 

times ;  he  had  dined  with  me  often ;  and  yet 

]  never  ventured  to  trench  upon  what  all 

men,  except  fools,  keep  sacred,  aa  if  it  were  a 

tomb— the  joys  or  sufferings  of  his  youth. 

T^t  people  t^  aa  much  aa  they  like  of  the 

biills  they  haVe  attended,  the  great   folka 

they  have  seen,  the  friends  they  have  con- 
verged with — ^they  are  only  agreeable  compa- 
nions in  describing  such  scenes  as  these ;  but 

when  a  nmn  or  woman  begina  to  lay  before 

you  the  secrets  of  the  heart :  the  agoniea  of 

the  broken  spirit':   the  shock  of  the  do.ith- 

bcd  :  tiie  pangs  of  unrequited  or  fickle  love : 

don*t  trust  them ;  there  is  no  sincerity  in 

tiieir  feelings;  there  is  no  solidity  in  their 

character.     There   are   certain   relics  that 

muBt   never  be  taken  oat  of  tha  ahrina. ^ ^ ^ ^,^  ^  ^ 

When  exposed  to  pnbUo  gaiia  b%  anxa  \;h«||\l>v[iiv«^!S5s^^  <n  Woao^^AdL  men,  an< 


that  never  touched 

How  long  my  ignoranea  of  my  M 
adventurea  mi^ht  have  continued  '. 
atLj,  I  don't  thmk  I  ever  could  have 
myself  to  put  the  pistol-interrogatr 
bmst,  and  bid  him  atand  and  daliv< 
certain  fortunate  day  brought  wii 
revelationa  I  dared  not  to  aak*  A 
were  no  adventures  after  alL  He  x 
in  love  with  a  marquia*a  daughter,  > 
a  duel  with  a  fair  yoanff  laaV*8  bf) 
prosaic  life  aa  ever  I  read,  aiid  ysif 
Irom  the  common-place  of  biogni 
new  method  of  consolation  iindSri 
unknown  to  Boethiua :  a  oooacdatM 
in  a  difierently-constituted  miud,  «• 
added  to  the  patna  of  regret;  bi 
enabled  poor  old  Bowlanda  to  baari 
the  disappointments  of  hia  envear 
advancing  discomforts  of  age  and  w 

We  were  aitting  at  the  open  wis 
evening,  occaaionally  obaerving  the  i 
oor  cigars,  aa  it  floated  graoefnlly 
open  iir,  or  curled  like  a  dark-eohm 
between  the  golden  horns  of  the 
when  that  obese  and  friakj  aoioM 
from  ita  swing,  aa  if  tired  out  with 
tiona,  ^  Yon  wonder  how  I  contrive 
lively  and  contented,'*  said  Mr.  Bi 
''under  all  these  suits  and  tnffi 
woe;  but  there  is  nothing  atnai 
when  looked  at  philosophically.  I 
poor  as  poor  can  be.  In  fact  ther 
word  in  the  language  to  expreaa  koi 
am,  except  the  dr^idfiil  one  of  actui 
tution.  That  has  not  come  yet;  b 
coming ;  and  when  it  does,  why,  a 
what  worse  off  shall  I  be  then  tha 
My  freedom  may  be  a  little  intertoe 
but  I  am  old  now,  and  don't  care  m 
walking;  Mv  dress  will  be  of  a  < 
make  and  colour,  but  what  matter  t 
not  been  a  dandy  for  forty  yeara  ;  an« 
perhaps  be  as  happv  in  my  beadaman' 
aa  his  lordship  in  doth  of  gold.** 

I  made  a  movement  to  sp^k.  * 
what  you  are  going  to  say,"  he  aaid, 
believe  you  are  sincere  ;  out  a  life  mv 
its  course.  It  has  gone  on  hitiiertp 
aa  I  knew  it  would.  Don't  stop  ita 
—don't  turn  it  aside :  a  poor-hooae  n 
pauper's  grave — and  he  will  alao  n 
appointed  end." 

"Who?  "I  said. 

**  Ah  I  there  I  must  let  you  a  little  j 
secret,"  replied  the  old  man,  and 
**  1  mean  his  lordship.    I  mentioned  1 
moment—myselfl" 

I  looked  for  an  instant  at  hia  faci^ 
laughed  outright 

**  O,  no,  I'm  not  mad,**  he  said  ;  ^n 

flighty.    I  don't  believe  in  ghosts^  tl 

have  read  storiea  which  -Braat  asake  tl 

I  don't  believe  in  4 
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and  yet/*  he'said,  after  a  pause,  *^  his  lordship 
and  I  arc  never  apart." 

I  looked  again  iucreduloas,  and  he  laughed 
again. 

"  lUd  you  ever  read  the  beautiful  apologue 
of  the  choice  of  Hercules?"  he  said.  I 
bowod. 

"  Well,  all  men  have  the  same  chance  given 
th«>ni  as  the  son  of  Alcmena.  Some  choose 
the  i;ock1,  Kome  the  evil ;  that  is  to  say,  in  our 
modern  phrase,  some  choose  the  way  of 
Buceess  in  life,  and  some  the  way  of  mis> 
fortune.     I  cliose  both." 

"You  could  scarcely  walk  in  both — ^at  the 
flame  time,"  I  said,  waiting  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  riddle. 

^  O,  yes,  I  did  ;  they  are  not  widely  sepa- 
rated ;  they  are  always  in  sight  of  each  other. 
It  is  pleasiint  to  stand  in  the  low  way  of  poverty 
and  disappointment,  and  look  at  the  brilliant 
appearance  presented  on  the  upper  road.  It 
is  like  a  beggar  looking  at  tlie  carriages  in 
Hyde  Park  ot  a  Sunday.  With  me  the  roads 
8e])a rated  at  scliool,  when  I  was  fifteen  ;  and 
they  have  run  ])arallel  and  therefore  inconioin- 
able  ever  since.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
always  clearly  before  my  eyes  two  figures, — 
one  is  the  man  I  am,  the  other  the  man  I 
might  have  been.  I  have  traced  the  career 
of  the  second  i)ersonage  as  cleai-ly  as  that  of 
the  fii'st.  Tt  IS  a  great  comfort  to  me ;  I 
rejoice  in  his  success  as  if  it  were  my  own  ; 
and  what  matters  it,  whether  I  go  into  the 
imion  or  not.  Is  not  he  in  the  House  of 
LoriU?  Why  should  I  complain  of  being 
useless,  cast  aside,  despised  1  Isn't  he  the 
R<lvocate  of  reform  ;  the  corrector  of  vice  ;  the 
friend  of  the  destitute  ?  honoured  for  hb 
virtues  7  reverenced  for  his  wisdom  ? 

"  I  was  the  cleverest  boy  at  the  greatest  of 
the  English  schools.  Before  I  was  sixteen 
my  tilents  had  attracted  notice  in  mauy 
quarters  outside  the  college  walls.  A  tall 
man  with  pursed  up  lips  and  fi-igid  expres- 
sion, stood  next  the  king  at  one  of  the  exami- 
nations. I  was  the  hero  of  tlie  day.  Greorge 
the  Third  spluttered  out,  *  Good 'boy,  good 
boy  !  clever,  eh  1  very  clever  ! '  a  hundred 
times,  pretending  he  understood  what  was 
goini;  un.  The  tall  gentleman  said  nothing 
till  he  was  going  away.  Ho  then  took  mo  by 
the  hand,  told  me  to  go  on  with  my  studies,  but 
not  to  neglect  contemporary  anairs.  'If  I 
am  in  power  three  years  hence,  come  to  me  ; 
tliis  introduction  will  suffice.*  Mr.  Pitt 
stidked  away  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  I  saw  very  clearly 
what  I  ought  to  do  ;  but  I  didn't  (io  it.  I 
wandered  through  the  fields  with  a  book  in 
my  liand.  I  was  shy, — proud,  perhaps  ;  *  if 
he  i-emembers  me,'  I  8ai<1,  'ho  will  make 
inouiry ;  if  he  has  forgotten  me.  he  will 
order  nie  out  of  his  room.'  But  the  gentle- 
man I  told  you  of^the  man  I  might  have 
been — went  to  Downing  Street  on  uia  nine- 
teenth birthday.  He  took  Mr.  Pitt  hj  the 
hand ;  he  said  I  have  done  as  you  adviied.  I 


To  gain  the  privilege  of  visiting  you  thus,  I 
have  stu<iied  night  and  day.  What  further 
command  do  you  give  me  1  Pitt  sndled ; 
advised  him  to  go  to  college,  to  practise 
oratory,  to  control  his  poetic  fancies  sutti- 
ciently  to  make  them  the  embellishment  of 
his  oratory,  not  the  employment  of  his  life. 

"*And  my  profession  1'  inquired  the 
youth. 

**'The  bar.  It  will  accustom  you  to  the 
nse  of  your  weapons.  But  come  to  me  often. 
I  give  no  commands  ;  we  will  take  counsel 
together,  and  decide  what  is  to  be  done.* 

*' Meanwhile,  I  fell  in  love.  My  father 
had  left  me  five  thousand  pounds.  I  thought 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  a  ior- 
tune  for  a  prince.  So  aid  Mary  Lambert, — 
and  when  I  was  three-and-twenty  we  married. 
She  was  nineteen.  She  had  been  very  poor 
all  her  life,  and  believed  our  income  'would 
last  for  ever.  She  had  never  had  handsome 
clothes.  She  dressed  like  a  princess  ;  I  liked 
her  better  in  the  russet  gown  she  used  to 
wear,  when  I  courted  her  at  her  father's 
farm,  and  helped  her  over  the  stile  with  the 
milk-pails.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and 
could  scarcely  read.  She  did  not  see  the  use 
of  books,  but  was  al wa3r8  so  delighted  to  show 
her  new  gowns,  her  fashionable  bonnets,  her 
Indian  sliawls,  to  her  former  equals,  that  she 
spent  our  year's  income  in  a  milliner  s  shop, 
and  we  went  rapidly  into  debt.  I  had  my 
own  resources,  and  read  more  than  ever.  I 
ti  led  even  to  compose,  but  never  could  please 
myself  with  my  work.  I  threw  away  a 
novel  before  it  was  half-finished,  a  poem  at 
the  fifth  st:iuza,  a  political  pamphlet  before  I 
had  arranged  the  arguments, — and  contented 
myself  with  listening  to  the  applause  lie- 
stowed  on  the  prot6g6  of  Mr.  Pitt.  His  first 
8i>eech  in  parliament — ^he  was  a  member  for 
a  family  borough — was  a  miracle.  His  paper 
on  French  aggiession  (the  one  I  did  not 
write)  was  thought  the  finest  political  work 
since  Burke  on  the  Be  volution.  Pitt  died, 
and  he  was  called  out  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  established  in  Downing  Street.  At  this 
time  I  left  the  comfortable  house  we  had 
lived  in  since  our  marriage ;  the  expense  of 
our  establishment  was  too  great.  I  had  now 
a  child,  a  daughter  of  six  years'  old,  and  I 
regretted  our  extravagance  for  her  sake.  We 
ha<l  run  through  more  than  half  our  princi- 
pal, and  I  insisted  on  retrenchment.  My 
wife  did  not  comprehend  the  word,  but 
bought  new  gowns,  though  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  place  I  fled  to,  there  was  no  one  to 
admire  their  beauty.  She  clothed  Matilda, 
in  lace  and  satin.  She  loved  me  with  all 
her  heart ;  but  never  understood  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  love  his  wife,  and  yet 
refuse  her  a  velvet  cloak  at  two  guineas 
aryard.  She  thonsht  I  disliked  Iter  ;  she 
was  sure  I  hated  the  child ;  I  adored 
them  both,  and  they  had  each  a  mantle  of 
Genoa  pile,  and  we  had  ixck'w  \svjX.   \\vwi\75 
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TIME'S  SPONGE. 

Therb  are  a  few  carlovitiee  of  our  existing 
criminal  law  that  wait  to  be,  as  Sir  2k£atthew 
Hale  would  say,  laid  flat.  A  gooil  many 
have  been  laid  flat  since  his  time ;  for  tliat 
famous  Judge  and  Historiau  of  the  Pleas  of 
the  Crown  lived  in  Stuart  days,  and  died  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
A  great  many,  he  tells  us,  had  been  laid  flat 
when  he  lived  ;  for  instance,  it  had  ceased  to 
be  felony  and  death  to  sell  a  horse  to  a 
Scotchman. 

Jack  Cade,  if  Shakespeare  knew  his  mind, 
meant  that  wjien  he  was  king  it  should  be 
felony  to  drink  small  beer;  and  that,  we 
may  sjay,  looking  at  some  actual  cases,  would 
have  been  no  great  sharpening  of  law.  We 
have  now  not  more  executions  in  the  country 
every  year  than  used  to  be  provided  often  in 
a  sinj^le  moniing  only.  Seventy  or  eighty 
years  ac^o,  there  were  never  less  than  a  dozen 
culpritA  hung  in  a  row  after  every  Old  Bailey 
sessions  ;  and  Townsend,  the  Bow  Street 
runner,  said  that  he  remembered  a  sessions 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  eii^hty-threo,  when 
Serjeant  Adair  was  Recorder,  after  which 
forty  were  hanged  at  two  executions.  In 
earlier  time,  the  lightest  heed  was  taken  of 
the  punidhment  of  deatli.  It  was  no  rare 
and  s<»lemn  sentence,  but  staple  judicial 
routine,  that  might  be  enlivened  with  a  joke 
when  })«.>ssible,  to  colour  its  monotony.  Thus, 
Lord  Bacon  tells  of  his  fatlier  Sir  Nicholas, 
that  when  appointed  a  Judge  on  the  northern 
circuit,  **^  lie  was  by  one  of  the  malefactors 
mightily  importuned  for  to  save  his  life  ; 
which,  when  nothing  he  had  said  did  avail, 
he  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on  account  of 
kindre<l,  *  Prithee,'  said  my  Lord  Judge,  *  how 
came  that  in  1 ' — *  Why,  if  it  please  you,  my 
lord,  your  name  is  Bacon,  and  mine  is  Hog  ; 
and  in  all  a'^ea  Hog  and  Bacon  have  been  so 
near  kindred,  that  they  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated.'— *  Ay,  but,'  repli«;d  Judge  Bacon,  *you 
and  I  cannot  be  kindred  except  you  be 
han?ed  ;  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  it  bo 
well  hanged.'" 

Of  course  crime  was  not  lessened  by  ex- 
treme severity.  As  for  the  punishment  of 
death,  Mr.  ijkrmer,  a  great  ^l  solicitor, 
said,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Crimnuii  Law 
Commission,  **  In  the  course  of  m/  experience, 


I  have  found  that  the  punishment  of  death 
has  no  terror  on  a  common  thief.  I  have 
very  often  heard  thieves  express  their  great 
dislike  of  beinj^  sent  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, or  the  hulks,  but  I  never  heard  one 
say  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  hanged." 
Mr.  Amos,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws 
at  Cambridge  (upon  whose  recent  very  inter- 
estiuj?  sketch,  Ruins  of  Time  Exemplified  in 
iSir  Matthew  Hale's  HLetory  of  the  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  this  article  is  wholly  founded), 
suggests  also  the  case  of  a  person  in  a  respect- 
able station  of  life,  who  lived  during  the  last 
century  in  Holborn  Court,  Gray's  Inn,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
open  and  robbing  chambers  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  without  any  suspicion  attaching  to 
him.      It  is  remarkable  that,  during  this 

Iienod,  he  always  went  to  Abingdon's  cofFee- 
louse,  in  Holborn,  on  an  execution-day,  to 
see  from  thence  the  prisoners  pass  by  in  their 
carts  to  Tyburn.  At  no  other  time  did  he 
frequent  that  coffee-house. 

The  result  of  ordering  men  to  do  what 
they  will  not,  or  cannot  do,  is,  when  action  of 
some  kind  is  enforced,  commonly  absurd. 
The  law  used  to  compel  jurymen,  if  they 
acquitted  any  accused  man  of  murder,  not 
merely  to  acquit  him,  but  to  name  the  guilty 
person.  Whenever  they  could  not  do  this  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  consciences,  the  juries 
declared  that  the  real  munlerer  was  John-a- 
Noakes.  That  person  of  whom  we  speak  so 
often  as  Jack  Noakes  in  friendly  tones,  has 
been  dechired  guilty  by  jury  after  jury  of  a 
series  of  horrible  atrocities.  Away  with 
him,  then  1  Let  him  be  laid  flat !  When 
larcenies  were  grand  and  petty,  and  a  few 
shillings  more  or  less  in  the  value  of  a  stolen 
article  made  the  question  one  of  life  or  death 
to  the  thief;  juries  used,  in  the  most  open 
way,  to  deal  in  what  were  called  by  Black- 
stone  pious  perjuries.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  them  to  find  that  five-pound-notes, 
or  ten-pound-notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
were  articles  of  the  value  of  twelve  pence, 
four  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  twenty-nine 
shillings,  as  the  humanity  of  the  case  re- 
quired. In  fact)  the  result  of  the  too  great 
stringency  of  law  was  a  great  kxity  of  prac- 
tice, illustrated  in  the  happiest  wa^  \^^  \}&& 
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tftl  punidunent  of  itoaUng  from  bleaching- 
groands. 

Nnmeroizs,  then,  ma  the  ezeeations  need  to 
be,  thev  did  not  represent  a  tithe  or  hundredth 
part  of  the  amount  of  what  was  pronounced 
capital  crime;  nor  the  number  of  per- 
■0O8  who  were  eentenced  to  death  with- 
out the  nnallest  intention  of  hanging 
them.  We  nerer  were  so  saTage  as  our 
lawa  hare  eometimes  been.  A  ahort 
Ume  before  the  abolition  of  cajntal  punish- 
ment for  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings  in  a  dwelling-house,  Lord  Kenyon 
sentenced  a  young  woman  to  death  for  that 
offence:  whereupon  she  fitinted,  and  the 
judge,  in  great  agitation,  exclaimed,  "  I  don't 
mean  to  hang  you  !  Will  nobody  tell  her,  I 
don't  mean  to  hang  her  t  *'  Of  the  pious 
perjuries,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  chief 
crime  was  in  the  law,  not  in  the  adminis- 
trator, and  that  the  law  must  ^ear  the 
heaviest  weiffht  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly's 
objection  to  the  ''looking  upon  the  evasion  of 
our  criminal  laws  with  so  much  favour,  as  to 
regard  the  profiuiation  of  the  name  of  God  in 
the  very  act  of  administering  justice  to  men, 
as  that  which  is  in  some  deffree  acceptable  to 
the  Almijghty,  and  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  religious  duty !  ** 

There  used  to  be — as  we  suppose,  there  are 
•till — a  great  many  delicacies  in  the  laws 
having  reference  to  homicide  and  burglary ; 
but  in  Sir  liatthew  Hale's  time,  the  knotty 
question  of  what  was  passable  Latin  for 
burglarious  and  burglar  in  the  framing  of 
indictments,  was  the  delicacy  of  the  season. 
More  offenders  escaped  by  the  writing  of 
burgaritcr,  or  burgenter,  for  burglariter,  tiian 
by  proof  of  innocence ;  but,  although  these 
errors  were  common  and  fatal  flaws  in  an 
indictment,  it  was  ruled  that  burgulariter 
was  good  Latin  enough  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  law. 

Dipping  very  much  at  random  into  the 
arousing  law  sketch  of  Professor  Amos, 
we  fall  upon  some  of  the  subtleties  of 
homicide.  Accidental  homicide,  if  it  arose 
out  of  the  doing  of  a  lawful  act,  was  held 
excusable  ;  if  it  arose  out  of  a  trespass,  not  a 
larceny,  was  manslaughter  ;  but  if  it  arose  out 
of  a  larceny,  was  mui^er.  Thus  Mr.  Eden  put 
the  case  a  hundred  years  ago :  '^  A  man,  shoot- 
ing at  a  bird,  and  not  using  proper  and  ordi- 
nary caution  to  prevent  danger,  unfortunately 
happeneth  to  kill  his  neighbour.  The  guilt 
of  this  man,  in  the  eye  of  our  law,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  proportion  of  his  punishment, 
will  depend,  partly  on  the  nature,  ^ape,  and 
size  of  the  bird ;  and  partly  on  the  intention 
of  the  man  with  respect  to  the  bird ;  but 
will  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
act  of  homicida  If  the  bird  chanceth  in 
evidence  to  prove  a  wild  piseon,  no  man's 
property,  it  will  be  excusable  homicide; 
if  a  tame  fowl,  and  shot  at  for  the  amusement 
or  improvement  of  the  marksmaa,  it  wili  ba 
felonious  and  Biaaalaughter,  because  aa  un- 


lawful  trespan  on  the  proptrt  j  of  aaolhflr : 
lastly,  if  the  bird  were  privale  property,  uU 
intended  to  be  stolen,  wkieh  must  be  col- 
lected from  the  drcumataneta,  it  will  U 
murder."  Hobbes,  the  philoao^her,  living  ia 
Hale's  time,  expressed  the  law  in  thia  form :  *If 
a  boy  be  robbing  an  apple-tree,  and  bv  som 
chance  &U  therefrom,  and  break  the  itek  d 
a  man  standing  underneath,  tlia  crime  eoa- 
sists  in  a  trespnsa,  to  the  dmm»^%  P^riiapi^  of 
sixpence.  Trespass  ia  an  oAeDcef  bat  tko 
falling  ia  none,  and  it  was  not  by  tho  fiwjiso^ 
but  by  the  felling,  that  the  man  was  sisia : 
vet  Coke  would  luive  him  hanged  fer^  as  if 
he  had  fellen  of  malice  prepenaa.** 

There  was  a  ease  which  conibined,iiaoaf- 
gestive  way,  questions  of  homielda  vAkar- 
glary.  A  servant  who  had  atl— pto^  la 
muraer  his  master  by  giving  hia  §hm 
wounds  with  a  hatchet^  but  without  Ufa| 
htm,  was  oonvioted  and  exaentad ;  not  ki 
attempted  assassination,  but  for  conatndna 
burglary,  because,  in  order  to  eater  Ui 
master's  chamber,  he  had  been  dbl%ed  to  ii 
up  the  latch  of  a  door. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  wa  are  not  i 
whether  it  ever  was  oompletelj  asMoi 
whether  it  was  bnrglaiy  to  break  a  coi^nsN 
open ;  and,  of  course,  when  the  piiiiishiit 
of  felony  was  death,  sudi  a  case  aa  the  ftfr 
lowing  was  serious : — Some  oervanti  in  ki» 
bandry,  left  in  charge  of  their  masterii  tesa^ 
entered  his  granary  by  meana  of  a  ftlso  ko|^ 
and  took  out  of  it  two  bushels  of  beans  whaA 
they  gave  to  his  horses.  Out  of  eleven  jii4p> 
three  were  of  opinion  that  thia  was  no  felosff; 
eight  ruled  for  a  conviction,  some  of  the  einft 
formally  alleging  that  the  robbery  by  m 
accused  men  was  for  their  own  gain,  becsi 
by  better  feeding  of  the  horses,  their  o«l 
labour  would  be  lessened. 

The  idle  subtleties  that  have  been  spent  t^ 
criminal  lawrers  upon  the  subject  of  tho^ 
could  scarcely  be  seen  to  more  advantifi 
than  in  the  consideration  of  that  eleme&t  ■ 
thieving,  which  consists  in  canying  the  stokl 
thing  away ;  or,  as  the  booka  cJled  it^  tki 
asportavit  Thus  it  was  held  that  if  a  p» 
soner  removed  a  package  from  the  head  to  tbi 
tail  of  a  waggon,  the  asportavit  was  eo» 
plete ;  but  if  he  moved  it  only  by  liftii^  it 
up  where  it  lav,  and  standing  it  on  end,  te 
the  purpose  of  ripping  it  open,  the  asporUfifc 
was  not  complete,  beotuse  every  part  of  thi 
package  was  not  shown  to  have  been  movo^ 
The  central  point  of  it  might  be  exactly  wktfO 
it  was  before.  This  was  underatood  by  tks 
poet  who  declared  the  asportavit  to  be  con* 
plete  as  against  him  when  *^the  Knave  of 
Hearts,  he  stole  some  tarts^  and— took  thou 
quite  away." 

There  are  one  or  two  legal  terma  of  wludt 
the  meaning  is  perhaps  not  generally  knovik 
We  need  remind  no  one  that  lunacy  ia  derived 
from  an  idea  that  padneeaia  connected  with 
the  »eoB  ;  but  many  majr  not  be  aware  that 
Ulfmj  ia  derived  from  an  idea  that  feJoas  aif 
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prompted  by  exeen  of  galL  Felonies  were 
I  crimes  committed  felleo  animo,  with  a  miDd 
aifecte<l  by  the  gall ;  and  Hale  was  of  opinion 
that  the  reason  why  ahuiatic  cannot  be  guilty 
of  a  crime,  is  a  want  of  gall.  Then  again, 
maiming  is  not  any  kind  of  wonndinjr,  but 
such  wounding  as  lessens  a  raan*s  power  of 
battling  in  his  own  defence.  Therefore,  it  was 
ruled  that  to  knock  out  a  man's  front  tooth 
is  to  maim  him  ;  but  that  he  is  not  maimed 
by  the  knocking  out  of  a  grinder :  because 
with  a  front  tooth  he  &in  bite  and  tear  an 
enemy,  but  with  a  grinder  he  can  only  masti- 
cate his  food. 

Lunatics  and  idiots,  it  was  said,  could  not 
be  criminals  for  want  of  gall ;  yet  that  tliey 
can  destroy  life  is  certain.  Dr.  Mayo  relates 
that  **  an  idiot  in  the  hospital  of  Salzburg  ap- 
pearing to  be  singularly  insusceptible  of  fear, 
an  experiment  of  an  appalling  character,  and 
of  appalling  consequences,  was  made  upon 
him,  as  a  means  of  putting  his  susceptibility 
to  the  test.  It  was  proposed  to  pr«Kiuce  io 
him  tiie  impression,  that  he  saw  a  dead  man 
come  to  life.  A  person,  accordingly,  had  him- 
self laid  out  as  a  corpse  and  enveloped  in  a 
shroud  ;  and  the  idiot  was  ordered  to  watch 
over  the  dead  body.  The  idiot  perceiving 
some  motion  in  the  corpse,  desired  it  to  lie 
still ;  but  the  pretended  corpse  raising  itself 
in  spite  of  this  admonition,  the  idiot  seized  a 
hatchet,  which,  unluckily,  was  within  his 
reach,  and  cut  off  first  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
unfortunate  counterfeit,  and  then,  unmoved 
by  his  cries,  cut  off  his  head.  He  then  calmly 
resumed  his  station  by  the  real  corpse."  One 
sees  in  such  a  story  what  is  meant  by  there 
being  no  gall— or  felony  in  the  lunatic.  Here 
is  a  ghastly  murder  without  bitterness  of 
wrath  or  criminal  intent.  As  little  was  there 
of  gall  in  a  French  child,  five  years  and  a 
half  old,  mentioned  by  Voltaire.  This  little 
boy,  at  Lyons,  swore  tgainst  his  own  mother 
minute  evidence  of  sundry  horrible  offences, 
ending  with  a  murder,  and  the  imrticuUrs  of 
throwing  the  dead  boily  in  the  Rhone,  all  of 
which  turned  out  to  be  false.  Tlie  child  hav- 
ing been  suborned  by  two  children  of  her 
accusers,  had  very  nearly  sent  his  mother  to 
the  stake — for  sugar-plums  ! 

We  have  an  arbitrary  way  of  fixing  four- 
teen years  as  the  age  in  relation  to  respon- 
sibility  for  certain  capital  offences.  We 
take  that  age  from  the  East,  where  puberty 
coTiies  early,  and  it  is  not  the  sole  trace  of  an 
origin  from  Constantinople  in  many  of  our 
statutes.  The  Code  Napol^n  is  wiser.  It 
determines  that  if  an  accused  person  be  under 
the  age  of — not  fourteen,  but — sixteen,  it 
shall  be  inquired  of  by  the  jury  whether  he 
acted  with,  or  without  discernment  In  the 
latter  case  he  is  acquitted  ;  but  is  liable  to  be 
under  due  control.  If,  on  the  contrai7,  he  be 
found  to  have  acted  with  discernment,  his  pun- 
ishment, it  it  deersed,  shall  be  regulated  in 
proportion  to  the  full  punishawnt-  of  tbe 
offence,  but  never  equal  to  it.    Oar  old  laws 


took  little  thought  at  all  of  any  such  distino- 
tion.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  but  eight  and  nine 
was  hanged  for  arson  at  the  Abingdon  assizes. 
As  late  as  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty  a  boy  of  fourteen  was  hanged  for  par- 
ticipating in  a  riot  about  Catholic  ISmaucipa- 
tiou.  It  might  be  said,  however,  that  a  Li»n- 
don  street-lMy  is  mature  at  ten.  Account 
was  given  to  a  parliamentary  committee  of 
one  of  these  unhappy  creatures  who  during 
a  career  of  five  vears  had  robbed  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand  pounds.  Besides 
numerous  minor  punishments,  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  deatn ;  but,  from  compassion, 
sent  to  the  Philanthropic  Asylum  instead  of 
the  gallows.  Thence  he  escaped,  and  was 
for  another  offence  transported  for  life*-all, 
before  the  age  of  thirteen. 

There  were  some  niceties  connected  with 
the  judicial  treatment  of  the  law  of  £scheat^ 
or  Confiscation,  which  led  even  to  a  neces- 
sity for  bringing  torture  into  common  use. 
If  prisoners  liable  to  confiscation  of  their 
gootts  were  mutes,  that  is  to  say  refused  to 
plead,  there  could  be  no  attainder  and  con- 
sequently, no  escheat.  For  this  reason,  in 
Sir  Matthew  Hale*s  time,  it  was  the  con- 
stant practice  at  Newgate  to  tie  together 
with  whipcord  the  two  thumbs  of  any  re- 
fractory person,  and  the  whipconi  with  the 
aid  of  a  parson  soon  produced  the  desired 
effect.  If  more  were  required,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  the  more 
horrible  form  of  torture.  A  case  is  on  re- 
cord of  a  member  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Yorkshire,  who,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  had 
killed  three  of  his  children,  his  youngest 
child  being  from  home  at  nurse.  Proceed- 
ing to  destroy  the  infant  also,  he  was  ter^ 
rined  by  a  storm,  which  awakened  his  re- 
morse. He  was  arrested  ;  in  order  to  preserve 
the  estate  to  his  surviving  child,  he  died  mute 
— under  the  agonies  of  torture ! 

A  case  of  a  different  kind  is  that  of  one 
William  Dalhiot,  who,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
was  convicted  at  the  Salisbury  quarter-ses- 
sions of  petty  larceny,  for  stealing  one 
penny ;  whereby  his  effects  consisting  of  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  and  twenty  guineas  in  money 
were  forfeited  to  the  bishop  as  lord  of  the 
manor.  It  so  happened  that  the  bishop 
had  a  conscience,  and  giive  all  the  money 
back  to  the  family,  in  this  form,  namely, 
one  hundred  pouncis  to  the  felon's  father, 
the  same  to  his  daughter,  and  the  remain- 
ing twenty  shillings  to  himself.  Tlie  old 
claims  on  confiscated  goods  were  rarely  how-  j 
ever  met  in  this  way.  Even  kings  were  ' 
csxeful  of  the  use  they  could  make  of  such 
windfalls,  and  there  was  a  great  royal  truth 
in  the  answer  of  James  the  First  to  the 
widow  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who  petitioned 
for  the  restitntion  of  Sherborne  Castle,  that 
he  ^mnn  have  it  for  Ker.**  SyUa  the  dic- 
tator is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
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of  Bueh  forma  of  conOscatioo,  which  in  tlie 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourth  was  defended  by 
M.  de  Tourreil,  a  distitiguiahed  lawyer,  by 
the  exprem  declaration,  that  **  You  must  stab 
the  heart  of  the  father  in  the  bosom  of  the 
■>n. 

As  we  have  fallen  among  kings  we  may  as 
well  go  on  to  make  a  note  or  two  upon  the  old 
judicial  view  of  treason,  concerning  which  it 
may  be  said  first,  that  there  has  been  some 
confusion  in  the  interprct*tion  of  the  old 
word  Imagine,  in  the  aeclaration  that  it  is 
treason,  among  other  things,  to  imngine  the 
king's  death.  It  used  to  mt-an  simply  to  plot, 
and  in  this  sense  the  Psalmist  is  translated, 
•*  Why  do  the  f  >eople  imagine  a  vain  thing  1 " 
In  this  sense  Chaucer  speaks  of  such  imagin- 
ing as  a  tiling  risible  to  the  eyes : 

<*  Then  law  I  all  the  dark  imagining 
Of  felony,  and  all  the  compaMiogy 
The  tpoiler  with  the  knife,*'  &c. 

We  will  speak  only  of  high  treason,  not  of 
the  petit  treason,  which  is  murderous  rebellion 
of  a  wife  against  her  lord  and  husband  ;  of  a 
servant  against  his  master,  and  so  on ;  though 
as  a  memorial  of  the  domestic  suavity  for  which 
it  was  thought  worth  while  to  take  thought 
specifically  by  our  forefathers,  we  may  men- 
tion one  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  statements  ; 
that  if  a  wife  throws  a  poker  at  her  maid*s 
head,  wliich  by  accident  lights  on  her  hus- 
band's head  and  kills  him,  that  is  petit  trea- 
son. This  sort  of  offence  was  only  abolished 
in  the  time  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  classed 
with  ordinary  murder.  We  speak  only  of 
high  treason,  and  of  the  good  old  punishment 
of  traitors,  who  were  to  be  hanged,  cut  down 
alive,  embowel  led  while  still  living,  then 
finally  be  quartered.  This  sentence  was  only 
humauised  in  the  time  of  George  the  Third 
by  theexcrtions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  which 
were,  for  a  long  time,  lialiled  by  the  protest 
of  tlie  crown  ofKcers,  that  he  was  breaking 
<lown  "the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution. 
May  wo  be  pardone<l  a  few  terrible  lines  to 
sliow  the  old  judicial  state  of  things,  as  con- 
cerned treasou,  in  all  its  horror!  In  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  time,  the  regicide  Harrison, 
when  the  executioner  was  in  the  act  of  dis- 
embowelling him,  rose  and  gave  that  func- 
tionary a  blow  in  the  face.  Hugh  Peters, 
after  beiug  carried  on  a  sledge  to  the  scaffold, 
was  made  to  sit  thereon  within  the  rails,  to 
behold  the  execution  of  Cook,  who  had  been 
attorney  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  are 
told  that  when  Cook  was  cut  down  alive,  and 
brought  to  be  quartered.  Colonel  Turner 
ordered  the  sheriflTs  men  to  bring  Peters 
near,  that  he  might  see  it ;  and  by-and-by 
the  hangman  came  to  him  all  besmeared  in 
blood,  and  rubbing  his  bloody  hands  together, 
he  tauntingly  asked  ;  Come,  bow  do  you  like 
this  work,  Mr.  Peters  1  how  do  you  like  it  7 
He  replied.  Friend,  you  do  not  well  to 
trample  on  a  dying  man. 

More  mildly,  Sneostone,  in  his  ballad  of 


Jemmy  Dawson,  execated  for  the  Sc 
Rebellions,  tells  what  reads  like  a  true 
tory  of  his  sweetheart's  following  hli 
execution : 

And  severed  wm  that  heanteom  n^ck. 

Round  which  her  arms  had  IbndW  cloaed 
And  mangled  was  that  fetitbfiil  breast 

On  which  b«r  love-sick  bead  rcpoaed. 
And  ravished  was  that  constant  heart. 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer  ; 
For  though  it  could  its  king  forget, 

*Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 
Amid  those  unrelenting  flamea. 

She  bore  his  constant  heart  to  teSi 


These  couplets  on  treason  are  mors  hai 
less  than  a  certain  treasonable  ooopkt  m 
by  a  poor  schoolmaster  named  Co&jaki 
who  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  8m 
beheaded  and  quartered,  aa  the  ekreii 
Grafton  tells,  "  for  making  a  small  ly 
His  mbfortune  was  that  the  exigeoey  fli 
verse  compelled  him  to  put  hog  whei 
meant  boar  ;  he  could  not  help  it  for  thu 
of  him,  and  paid  his  life  as  penalty.  ' 
ran  the  small  ryme  : 

The  Rat,  the  Cat,  and  LotcU  oar  Def 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog  ; 

"  meaning  by  the  Hog,"  says  Grafton,  ■ 
dreadful  wild  Bore  which  was  the  JKi 
coguisance,  and  because  the  first  lioe  as 
in  dog,  the  metrician  could  not,  ohaernag 
regiment  of  mveter,  ende  the  second  tom 
Bore,  but  called  the  Bore  an  Hogge.** 

When  a  traitor  was  condemned  to  be  hi 
drawn,  and  quartered,  that  sentence  wsse 
monly  precetled  by  the  order  that  he  shoal 
carrieu  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execat 
iThis  hurdle  was  a  merciful  iuvention  of 
monks.  The  original  sentence  had  been  1 
the  object  of  a  royal  vengeance  shook 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse  over  the  sti 
and  through  the  mud,  and  so  brought, aln 
bruised  and  bleeding,  to  his  death.  In 
way  Piince  David  was  drawu  thn 
Shrewsbury,  and  Wallace  tlirouch  Lon 
Monks  seem  to  have  suggested  the  hun 
interposition  of  a  hurdle,  for  in  the  r 
of  Edward  the  Third  a  judge,  in  condem 
a  criminal,  is  reported  to  have  given  esp 
order  that  ''neither friars  nor  others"  sh 
dare  to  help  the  culprit  with  anything  to 
upon  in  the  drawing  to  the  gallowa. 

We  add  only  one  more  note  from  Profe 
Amos's  suggestive  book,  and  that  mus 
about  the  atfixing  of  tho  heaiis  of  trai 
upon  Temple  Bar.  The  heads  of  the  per 
convicted  of  the  Scotch  Kebellion  in  se^n 
forty-five  were  affixed  on  Temple  Bar,  t 
the  place  was  so  full,  that  the  remaining  h 
were  sent  to  Carlisle  for  a  like  exhibi 
In  tho  newspaper  called  the  Post  Boy,  if 
following  notice  for  May  the  eightec 
seventeen  hundred  and  twentv-three,  res] 
ing  Layer's  head :  '*  his  head  was  carrie 
Nevgste  in  order  to  be  parboiled, 
affixed  upon  Temple  Bar  this  daj.** 
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Surely  it  it  no  matter  of  regret  for  iM  that 
in  the  coarse  of  time  there  are  to  many 
cliauges,  80  many  mins,  bo  many  monuments 
of  social  or  judicial  wisdom — 
**  That  M  thinft  wiped  o«l  with  a  ipoDge,  do  perith.** 
Time,  we  are  happy  to  know,  still  brandishes 
his  sponge,  and  still  there  exist  judicial  curio- 
sities doomed  to,  we  hope  prompt,  elTacemeni. 


FALLEN  AMONG  THIEVES. 

The  dearest  friend  I  ever  had,  in  all  my 
experience  of  eighty  years  of  life,  was  Harrist 
Delancy.  Ws  were  companions  in  child- 
hood. My  parents  were,  indeed,  the  prin- 
cipsl  people  of  BathkeUpte^  and  inhabited  a 
mansion  in  the  market-place,  then  the  mosi 
fashionable  part  of  Uie  town,  while  Harriet's 
father  and  mother  rentsd  a  large  broken- 
down,  half-ftiniished  honse  on  the  qoay-«de. 
We  were  rich,  and  they  were  poor ;  but  this 
had  no  effect  upon  our  intercourse,  except^ 
that  Harriet  was  ofteuer  in  onr  house  tlian  I 
in  hers.  Mrs.  Ilelancy,  a  mere  good-natured 
bustling  manoMivriiig  woman,  did  not  attract 
me  as  my  mother  did  her  daughter.  For 
you  must  know  that  my  dear  mother  was 
looked  upon  in  those  days  as  the  Earthly 
Providence  of  Bathkelspie.  At  all  times  and 
at  all  hours  her  house  and  heart  were  open. 
Every  one  who  was  in  difficulty  or  distress 
^  came  to  ask  counsel  or  assistance  from  her, 
and,  indeed,  her  generosity  was  almost  blame- 
al>le.  Among  those  persons  who  took  undue 
advantage  of  i%  my  brother  and  I  were  aoeus- 
totued  to  class  Mra  Delancy  ;  much,  however, 
se  we  were  accust(»med  to  that  lady's  obtru- 
sive ways,  and  constantly  as  our  houseHloor 
was  open,  it  startle<l  us  very  much  one  bois- 
terous sprine  evening,  when,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  door  bell  rang  loudly,  and  we  heard  Birs. 
Delancy's  voice  iwking  for  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

bhe  entered  breatiitess  from  her  struggles 
Willi  the  equinoctial  gale,  which  was  even 
now  driving  the  hail  furiously  against  the 
I  window  ;  but  it  wiis  not  till  my  mother  had 
forced  her  into  the  most  comfortable  chair 
near  the  fire,  that  she  could  answer  the 
repeated  question  of  **  What  can  have  hap- 
pened to  bring  you  out  on  such  a  night  1  '* 

**  A  wild  uight  indeed  !  "  she  gasped  ;  **  bat 
I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  told  dear  Mrs. 
Hamilton  all  about  it.  There  is  nothing 
wrong,  I  assure  vou  —  Harriet  is  quite 
well,  Miss  Mary.  Nothing  is  wrong;  quite 
the  reverse.  That  is,  I  hope  so;  but 
really,  I  am  so  nervous  when  1  think  of  it^ 
that  I  scarce  know  what  I  an)  saying  or 
doing  ;  and  l>esi(les,  I  have  come  with  such  a 
strange  petition  to  Miss  Mary,  that  I  am 
quite  ashamed.  Harriet  would  never  forgive 
iiie  if  she  knew ;  but  Miss  Mary  is  so  fond 
of  dear  Harry  that  I  thousht  I  might  ven- 
ture. So|.aaeooh  srFgoS  her  sentoff  to  bed, 
I  jast  said  to  Mr.  Delancy,  '  rii ^sHp^dnmy 
cloak  and  hood,  and  see  what  dear  Mrs. 


Hamilton  thinks  ;*  and  he  said,  *  Best  wait 
till  momlnff,  Sally ;  *  but  I  wouldn't ;  for  I 
thought  sufficient  for  the  morning  would  be 
the  uLbour  thereof,  especially  if  the  Vixen  sail 
by  the  evening's  tide,  as  Captain  Cnlver  says 
she  most" 

<*The  Vixen!  Gaptun Culver !  What  are 
y<m  talking  of,  Mrs.  Delancyt  *' 

And  in  tne  lkdy*»  own  good  time  we  learnt 
that  one  of  the  sailors  of  the  revenue  cutter 
Vixen,  Just  in  port^  after  an  unsuccessful 
chase  of  a  smuggling  craft  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  had  brought  up  to  Mr.  Delancy's 
honse  a  emmpled  scrawl  containing  strange 
intelligence.  It  was  to  the  purport  that  a 
cousin  of  hii^  a  certain  Lsdv  Stewart,  who 
had  married  a  rich  Irish  landholder  in  one  of 
the  north-eastern  coonties,  and  become  a 
widow,  wss  shut  up  in  an  old  castle  by  her 
servants ;  and,  if  not  relieved  within  a  certmn 
time,  the  writer  hinted  that  he  could  not 
answer  fbr  the  consequences.  Mr.  Delancy, 
his  wife  said,  was  greatly  moved  to  find  that 
his  cousin — an  out  sweetheart-— whom  for 
many  years  he  had  supposed  to  be  so  lapped 
in  luxury  as  to  have  fonotten  her  less  fortn- 
nate  relations,  should  be  in  such  a  perilous 
esse.  **  And  so,'*  she  went  on  to  say,  *na- 
thhig  will  satisfy  him  but  that  he  must  start 
at  once  to  help  his  cousin  Bess  out  of  h#r 
■crape.  And,  ss  for  Harriet,  she  says  she 
will  go  with  him ;  to  which,  says  Captam 
Cnlver,  why  nott  The  Vixen,  he  says,  is 
bound  for  Strangford  Bay.  will  start  to-mor- 
row nitfht,  and  nothing,  he  declares^  would 
please  him  better  than  to  land  us  all  safvly 
at  Caerinnys^  which  it  seems  is  some- 
where thereabouts.  Now,  you  know,  ma'am, 
if  we  could  rescue  the  old  lady,  Harriet 
might  be  the  better  of  it  some  day ;  that  is. 
supposing  that  the  writhes  have  not  robbea 
her  of  her  money :  for  of  course  she  could . 
not  do  less  than  help  those  who  helped  her ; 
— us^  for  instance.  So  I  have  not  set  my 
fiMe  sgainst  the  phm ;  for  though  I  hate  Uie 
sea,  snd  am  terrified  out  of  my  life  at  the 
idea  of  coming  near  those  savage  Irish,  still, 
yon  know,  mram,  as  Captain  Culver  is  a 
bachelor,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  I  could  let  Harriet  go,  unless  I 
went  as  wsU.  So  I  8up}K>se  I  must  not  mind 
myself.  But,  by-the-by,  what  in  the  world  shall 
I  do  for  a  decent  cloak  and  gown  for  Harriet  ?" 

The  ofcgect  of  the  visit  thus  came  out  at  last, 
and  it  was  speedily  attained.  I  said  hastily, 
that,  on  that  point,  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty, as  Harriet  and  I  were  much  of  a  size  ; 
and,  hurrying  our  visitor  away  to  my  own 
room,  forced  on  her  acceptance  all  that  I 
knew  or  guessed  would  render  my  frieud*s 
outfit  complete.  Among  other  things  so  given, 
there  is  reason  why  I  should  specify  a  neat 
little  green  mantle  which  I  had  just  pur- 
diased. 

Early  next  nornins  Harriet  wa  *     ith  me, 

ankingahd  reproacliing  me  for  all  that  I 
had  done,  yet  tearfully  confessing  tuat  I  ha^ 
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relitrad  lier  of  mat  tremble,  by  enabling 
her  to  appear  at  Gaerinnje  as  beenme  her  fa- 
ther's daughter.  **  You  have  too  often  accused 
me  of  beinff  too  proud  in  these  matters,**  she 
said  ;  "  ana  I  am  humble  now,  through  pride  ; 
because  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  said  or 


dniing  her  lonff  eralaa.  Some  wham 
that  not  only  had  she  tahcm  tha  amnggk 
which  she  had  been  so  long  In  dbaae,  bat 
she  had  also  captured  a  Franeh  priTil 
ladtn  with  Spanish  gold ;  irhieh,  togt 
with  a  great  number  of  priaonars  of  rsi 


thought  that  we  went  to  Lady  SUwart's  help  amonj^    whom  were  three  ladiea — ahe 
from  mercenary  motives.**    The  blush  upon  bringing  in  triumph  to  BailikelapiA  ;  ol 


her  cheek,  as  she  said  this,  showed  that  ner 
mother's  speculations  on  this  head  had 
wounded  her  high  spirit  to  the  quick. 

At  nine  o*elo»  in  the  ereoing,  the  moon 
nearly  at  full,  we  were  bidding  farewell  to 
oor  friends  hj  the  quay  side.  My  brother, 
laughingly,  tuggested  terrors  to  our  Harriet, 
who  fully  expecting  Lady  Stewsrt*s  rebels  to 
,  submit  at  the  first  summons,  was  not  to  be 
daunted.  ^  If  harm  sliould  threaten  us,**  she 
added,  with  much  feelings  "  we  shall  have  an 
aUe  kniffht  and  many  doughty  squires  ready 
with  aio.**  As  she  apoke,  the  dear  cold 
moonlight  fell  upon  her  fiiea,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  uat  she  ncTer  looked  more  beautiful 
Nor  to  me  alone,  I  suspect  did  she  seem 
beautiful ;  to  Captain  CulTor  had  approadied 
us  quietly,  and  there  was  that  in  his  look 
and  Toice  as  he  thanked  her  for  her  good 
opinion  of  himsdf  and  hb  crew,  which  set  roe 
speculating,  as  all  mis  of  serenteen  will  do, 
upon  the  future.  Till  that  moment  I  had 
been  anxious  about  the  success  of  this 
cruise  in  the  Yixen ;  but  now  I  felt  satisfied 
that  Harriet  was  in  cood  hands,  and  that  if 
love  was  an  efficient  helper,  she  was  safe  from 
harm. 

William  and  I  lingered  on  the  quay  long 
after  our  friends  left  us,  watching  the  clever 
little  Yixen  as  she  crossed  the  bar,  between 
Inchkame  and  the  coast,  and  vanished  in  the 
darkness. 

Time  passed  on :  and  I  began  to  think  it 
unusual  for  the  Yixen  to  be  so  long  absent 
from  Rathkelspie  ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  month 
had  elapsed  that  any  of  us  confessed  our- 
selves to  be  reslly  anxious  on  our  friends* 
behalf.  Then,  even  my  father  seemed  to  think 
matters  serious,  and  even  spoke  either  of  send- 
ing across  to  Portpatrick  to  inquire  whether 
there  were  no  tidiugs  of  the  cutter,  or  of 
writing  to  some  person  in  authority  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Yixen  had  received  fresh  orders. 
Before  any  fresh  step  was  taken,  came  anonler 
from  the  revenue  station  at  Kilkrummoch. 
deniring  that  a  certain  number  of  carts  ^ouid 
be  in  readiness  at  the  quay-aide  of  Bathkel 
spie,  to  remove  some  besvy  packages  out  of 
the  Vixen  cutter,  then  hourly  expected.  The 
revenue-officer  who  brought  the  order  set  the 
whole  town  in  couimotiou  by  strange  rumours 
which  he  brought  with  him.  KiUrummoch 
fishing-boats,  which  had  been  blown  by  the 
late  storm  across  the  narrow  channel  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  had  been  told  at  Do- 
naghadee  that  the  Yixen  was  storm-etayed  in 
Straugford  Lough,  being  unable  to  cross  the 
bar  during  the  Tate  south-east  gale ;  but  that 
aha   had   made    some   wonderful   capturea 
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denied  the  privateer ;  but  aaid,  that  in 
chase  of  the  smuggler  ahe  had  ooma  an 
haunt  of  bneeaneerSy  oommaiided  by  a  m 
-captain,  who  had  bravely  defcaM  ti 
little  island,  but  had  finally  uuttmknd  m 
both  thor  Amaaon  leader  and  btwi  Ckpt 
Culver  had  been  wounded.  It  wufvtli 
treasures,  said  the  people,  that  so  wm^m 
were  wanted;  and  it  was  to  oany  1 
wounded  lady-eaptain  to  the  hoapital  IMI 
McDonald  had  been  (^ered  to  hngk 
his  aedan-chair  to  the  auay-aida^ 

Towards  evening  of  the  day  mllv  €k| 
Culver's  ordi*rs  reaohed  Hathkelqiia,  ach 
in  the  wind  caused  the  knowing  oaaa  ta 
pheay  the  prompt  arrival  of  tlie  outlar. 
array  of  carts  drew  up  at  tlia  qnay-sidi^ 
sedaa  was  set  at  ease  behind  the  loci 
house ;  the  crowd,  attracted  bj  tha  ata 
repftfta  that  had  been  corrcnt^  wcrafHib 
in  masses  on  the  |Mer ;  and,  aa  tha  ^ 
light  of  sunset  fell  upon  their  eager  and 
pectant  fiicea,  the  whole  scene  waap«teiai 
enough,  to  me  a  most  excitiM  om^  m  m 
as  word  was  given  that  the  Vixea  wtaif 
rounding  Inchcame  point. 

The  little  ship  swam  into  the  haty  aW 
aaaawan.  Inaninatantshe  waaaonroaa 
by  a  crowd  of  boats ;  every  boatman  efti 
assistance,  and  asking  innumerable  qneilii 
When  the  first  party  came  aaliore  out  of 
cutter,  the  high-wrought  expectations  ef 
spectators  was  shown  in  the  deathlike  s 
nesB  that  succeeded  the  late  hum  of  vi| 
Their  whole  souls  seemed  concentrated 
their  eyea.  They  never  thought  now 
making  inquiries ;  they  were  only  too  i 
tent  to  look.  Judge,  tlien,  of  tlieir  dii 
pointment^  when  the  fint  peraon  who  laa 
was  Mrs.  Delancy.  But,  at  the  aame  ti 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  movement 
Capt^  Culver  and  Mr.  Delancy,  who  a 
carrying,  rather  than  assisting,  a  tall  vfi 
figure«from  the  boat  ''It's  true,  it*a  ti 
See,  the  captain's  arm  is  in  a  sling  ;  and 
lady  must  be  sore  wounded  to  let  henelt 
carried  in  that  fashion.  What  for  have  t 
rolled  her  up  in  veils  and  mantles  1 
would  like  rarely  to  see  a  she-captain, 
I  cannot  get  a  gliro^iee  of  her  face.  Nay 
that's  not  Miss  Harriet  coming  ont  of 
boat,  with  two  bonny  little  dogs  in  her  ai 
She-CHptains  are  fine  folk,  to  have  auch 
attendance  !  Just  see  how  tender-like  1 
are  carrying  her.  Sofily,  Captain,  aof 
llie  sedan  is  ready,  and  M'Donald  has 
two  or  three. extra  drams;  ao  ha*li  bi 
as  a  rock." 

The  laugh  that  followed  did  not  prai 


the  crowd  from  making  way  with  instinctive 
courtesy  fur  the  passage  of  the  lady  ;  and, 
when  Harriet  approached,  many  a  rough  cap 
was  raised  to  greet  her,  and  many  a  rough 
voice  murmur^,  **If  Miss  Harry  was  the 
she-captain,  there  are  many  that  would  fain 
be  o'  iier  followin'.*' 

What  story  had  Harriet  to  tell  1  She 
used  to  say  that  that  voyage  to  Ireland  was 
the  one  period  of  her  life  to  which  she  looked 
back  with  unmixed  deligliL  The  moonlight 
walks  on  the  deck  of  the  Vixen  ;  the  feelings 
then  aroused ;  the  words  then  spoken,  that 
were  to  be  remembered  fur  life ;  even  the 
very  anticipations  of  danj;er,  gave  a  vague 
pleasure  worth  a  thousand  pyramids  of  solid 
ndn.  They  found  themselves  too  soon  in 
Strangfonl  I^ugh.  But  even  when  she  parted 
from  the  Vixen,  and  saw  tlie  square  tower 
of  Caerinnys  drowning  above  her  from  its 
seagirt  isle,  she  was  still  full  of  hope  for 
herself  and  others. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Delancys 
should  land  from  Uie  cutter  before  reaching 
Oserinnys,  and  should  make  their  appearance 
there,  not  backed  by  an  armed  force,  but 
■imply  as  Laily  Stewart*s  nearest  relatives  ; 
arrived  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  in  her  Irish 
home.  Their  reception  was  to  point  out  to 
them  their  future  course  ;  but  they  arranged 
with  Captain  Culver  that  if  thev  did  not 
return  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  to 
understand  that  they  intended  staying  at 
Caerinnys  for  the  present,  and  that  he  might 
depart  in  search  of  the  smuggler  without 
feeling  any  anxiety  on  their  account.  His 
return  to  the  neighbourhood  was  to  be  an- 
nouncetl  to  them  by  a  signal  on  a  point  of 
land  visible  from  Lady  Stewart*s  windows. 
These  preliminaries  settled,  they  pursued 
their  journey. 

When  they  reached  Caerinnys,  it  appeared 
desoUte  enough  in  the  grey  twilight,  ll^e 
whole  house  consisted  of  one  large  square 
tower,  built  upon  the  edge  of  a  sznall  island 
accessible  by  land  when  the  tide  was  at  the 
lowest.  The  terraces  and  flower-gardens 
which  had  once  softened  the  harsh  features 
of  the  place,  bad  all  fallen  to  ruin,  through 
neglect.  A  few  felled  trees^  of  noble  size,  lay 
prostrate  upon  the  rank  and  weedy  lawn. 

After  waiting  long  at  the  gate,  the  De- 
Isncys  were  admitted  into  the  castle,  and 
received  with  constrained,  but  cringing  civi- 
lity, by  Jeffrev,  the  steward,  who  himself  led 
them  to  his  iady^s  chamber,  lliis  was  an 
apartment  of  enormous  size,  with  narrow 
windows,  flowing  tapestry,  and  a  look 
of  discomfort  in  all  its  arrangements ; 
yet  with  some  articles  of  luxury  scat- 
tered about.  Here,  in  a  high-backed  chair 
of  gilded  leather,  and  with  her  little  dogs  at 
her  feet,  sat  Lady  Stewart,  beautiful  stilL 
although  no  longer  young.  Even  when  I 
knew  her,  I  used  to  marvel  how  a  woman  of 
her  years  and  sorrows  c^»uld  retain  so  soft  a 
skin ;  so  youthful  an  appearance.    To  the 


last,  she  wore  the  same  delicate  rouge  on  her 
cheek,  and  a  light  touch  of  powder  in  her 
hair.  She  never  dressed  in  anything  except 
the  richest  and  most  delicate-tinted  silks  or 
satins,  and  never  appeared  without  the  black 
velvet  collar  round  her  slender  throat,  clasped 
with  its  diamond  solitaire  ;  valuable  brace- 
lets on  her  arms,  which  to  the  last  were 
beautifully  rounded  ;  rich  ^ems  on  her  taper 
fingers.  Such  was  her  attire  when  the  JJe- 
lancys  were  first  iutroduce<l  into  her  pre- 
sence at  Caerinnys ;  and  she  was  so  unlike 
in  everything  to  the  place  in  which  they 
found  her,  that  she  looked  more  like  a  princess 
bound  there  by  a  fairy  spell,  than  a  real 
every-day  woman. 

This  lady*s  reception  of  her  cousins  was  all 
that  they  could  desire  ;  and  for  a  few  days 
things  went  well  The  Delancys  soon  found 
out  that  Lady  Stewart's  life  was  in  no 
danger ;  for  a  large  income,  which  her 
servants  had  applied  to  their  own  use, 
depended  on  it.  But  she  was  their  prisoner. 
She  could  not  stir  from  her  apartment  with- 
out leave, — a  leave  which  she  no  longer 
sought  She  could  not  even  speak  as  she 
felt ;  and,  when  she  ventured  to  hint  at  her 
desire  to  escape  out  of  thraldom,  her  eyes 
would  wander  round  the  room  with  a  vague 
glance  of  terror.  Something  she  dreaded  ; 
although  what  that  was,  she  never  dared  to 
telL 

The  lady  of  the  castle  soon  became  at- 
tached to  Harriet ;  and,  when  Mr.  Delancy 
suggested  that  she  should  return  with  them 
to  see  Bathkelspie,  the  poor  prisoner  caught 
at  the  hint  with  eagerness^  but  begeed  him 
to  contrive  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  so 
without  speiJiing  to  her  about  it.  Mr.  De- 
lancy,  thus  encouraged,  laid  his  plans,  taking 
only  Harriet  into  his  counsels.  In  the  preseuo 
day  they  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  how  to  act.  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  law. 
But»  sixty  years  ago,  thinp  were  quite 
different,  and  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such  that  it  was  much  safer  to  plan  an 
escape  without  trying  the  power  of  the  law 
against  the  lawless.  It  was  considered  beat 
to  leave  behind  the  massive  plate  possessed 
by  Lady  Stewart,  and  to  be  content  with 
the  more  valuable  articles  of  jewellery 
which  could  be  carried,  in  a  small  compass. 
To  gather  these  jewels  together,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  baggjige  for  a  sudden  flight,  was 
Harriet's  especial  duty  ;  not  an  easy  one, 
because  her  huge  chamber,  like  all  others 
at  Caerinnys,  opened  into  all  Rorts  of 
winding  staircases  and  hidden  passages, 
and  was  liable  at  all  moments  to  bo  entered 
by  one  or  other  of  the  servants.  These  good 
|>eople,  under  the  pretext  of  strict  attention 
to  the  guests,  were  keeping  up  a  constant 
watch  upon  their  movements.  Harriet's 
room  ha(^  however,  one  advantage  over  all 
the  others  in  the  house ;  it  was  Hupjxisoii  to 
be  haunted,  and  no  one  but  Jeffrey  dared  to 
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enUr  it  alone  after  nightfall— eTen  he  not 
btring  quite  comfoxtable  orer  his  own  l>ol<l- 
ness.  Tlierefore  Harriet  was  left  a  good 
deal  to  her  own  devices,  and  availed  herself 
so  well  of  her  opportunities  as  to  discover  in 
her  own  room  a  good  hiding-place  for  what- 
ever slie  wished  to  conceal.  It  was  at  the 
head  of  her  bed,  behind  the  wainscot ; 
cobwebs  that  tapestried  the  door  proved  the 
place  to  be  either  unknown  or  forgotten,  and 
upon  Uiat  hint  she  chose  it  for  her  use. 

All  was  at  last  ready,  and  nothing  waited 
for  but  the  return  of  the  Vixen.  Day  after 
day,  however,  passed,  and  still  there  was  no 
signal  on  the  wooded  hill,  while  the  increasing 
civility  of  the  servants,  their  determination 
to  escort  the  strangers  on  their  walks,  tlieir 
eagerness  to  be  always  at  hand — forestalling 
every  want  and  wish — ^made  it  erident  that 
their  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  that  a 
prompt  departure  was  desirable. 

Hie  vfidtors  had  stayed  a  fortnight  atCaerin- 
nvs,  when  Harriet  was  roused  from  sleep  one 
night  by  the  sound  of  voices  almost  at  her 
ear.  She  had  once  before  fimcied  some- 
thing of  iJbe  kind,  but  had  persuaded 
herself  that  it  was  only  fancy,  or  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind.  To-night  there  could  be 
no  mistake ;  so  she  rose  softlv  out  of  bed, 
flung  round  her  the  mantle  1  had  given  lier. 
which  happened  to  be  lyi'ig  near,  and  groped 
her  way  to  the  point  from  which  the  sounds 
seemed  to  prc>ceed.  Tliey  led  her  to  tlie 
n>ces8  l)ehina  her  l)cd.  She  opened  the  door 
gently ;  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  the  floor 
from  a  chink  in  the  wainscot  with  which  it 
was  lined,  pointed  out  whence  the  sounds 
CBtiie,  and,  advancing  carefully,  she  listened 
with  the  moet  eager  attention.  At  first,  she 
could  not  make  out  what  they  said,  for  there 
were  several  s|>eakerH,  and  their  language 
nnd  toniii  were  difticult  to  follow  ;  but  at 
length  Jeffrey's  familiar  voice  was  heard, 
.111(1  from  what  he  said,  she  discovered  that 
tlit'Y  were  completing  a  [dot  for  the  murder 
of  fierself,  her  father,  and  mother,  and  the 
regaining,  in  this  way,  of  their  lost  control 
over  I^dy  Stewart  and  her  fortune.  Tlie 
day  after  the  next  was  the  time  decided  upon 
for  the  execuiiou  of  their  project ;  and,  witn  a 
minuteness  of  detail  that  made  her  blood  run 
cold,  everything  was  arranged  for  the  perpe- 
tration ot  the  crime  and  its  complete  conceal- 
ment. 

Bold  as  slie  wan,  Harriet  was  yet  only  a  girl 
of  seventeen ;  and,  as  the  convictitm  forced  itself 
upon  her  that  they  were  almost  powerless  to 
avert  their  impending  fate,  her  senses  failed 
for  an  insUiut — faint  and  weak,  she  was 
compelled  to  lean  for  supi>ort  ni'ainst  the 
wall.  To  her  great  horror,  it  yielded  to  her 
touch  ;  a  door,  similar  to  that  which  commu- 
nicated with  her  ow^n  room,  suddenly  sprang 
open,  and  she  found  heriMilf,  without  warning, 
in  the  midat  of  the  conHpirators.  For  one 
dreadful  moment  she  gave  herself  op  for  lost^ 
but  the  Buddon  shock  of  danger  haa  restored 


her  self-eootroL  1%  mm  pUwiwiac  with  thw 
on  whom  she  had  intniiM.  Tliejr  leApt  frn 
their  seats  with  terror;  anpemtiiions  sn 
was  manifest  in  their  bla&elied  £acea,  as^ 
with  a  murmured  exeUmatifia  of  ^Qie» 
mantle !  Greeniuaatle  1  **  tlMiy  mahwl  (am 
the  ro4im  in  wild  disorder,  throwiag  don 
the  table,  and  extingniahing  ihm  light  lAtkor 
confusion, 

Harriet  perceived  at  onoe  that  sIm  wwm,  te 
the  nreaen^  safe.    They  had  mistefcn  kr 
for  the  ghost  supposed  to  haunt  that  part  tf 
the  house— It  was  even  poasiUU  thrt  thdr 
foul  project  might  be  put  to  HkM  hjr  the 
suppJsed  intervention  of  the  apinL  Ii  cms 
of  one  possible  accident,  howawar,ilaiiteMd 
swiftly  to  her  elmmber ;  and,  takiigvpid 
care  to  fasten  both  the  doora  <tf  ws  *■% 
and  to  conceal  her  mantle,  ahe  xetamili 
her  ooQch:    It  was  well  that  ahe  hit  m 
time  in  doing  this  ;  for,  a  very  lew  naMfta 
afterwards,  one  of  the  manj  doon  ef  kr 
chamber  was  stealUiily  unoloaed,  aad  Jdi^f 
crept  in,  with  a  candle  in  one  hand  sad  a 
knife  in  the  other.    Through  her  halMaai 
eyelids  she  could  see  him  looking  uaikih 
round  the  room,  then  coming  to  tiw  W 
She  had  presence  of  mind  aumeieat  to  htif 
still,  although  she  fimoied  that  the  haifi  wm 
at  her  throat,  and  drew  her  bo-eath  rmoM; 


even  when  the  nnftiithfiil  steward  , 
candle  onoe  or  twice  doee  to  her  eyea  2¥^ 
sently  muttering,  "  It  must  have  been  Qiw^ 
mantle  after  all  1  **  the  traitor  glided  fjatff 
from  the  room. 

Harriet  slept  no  more  that  night  loaa 
diate  escape  was  the  sole  chance  of  lifiB;  M 
how  to  leave  Caerinnys  without  help  hm 
the  Vixen  she  could  not  inuigine.  Lo^ 
before  it  was  light  ahe  was  at  her  wisdsi^ 
straining  her  eyes  in  the  direction  of  ths  p^ 
niised  signal ;  although  previous  disappon^ 
ment  left  her  little  hope  of  seeing  it.  Tkl 
faint  blue  of  dawn  gradually  stole  over  At 
face  of  the  earth ;  it  changed  to  a  wafMT 
hue,  and  then  the  sun,  slowTv  rising  from  tkl 
eastern  horizon,  gilded  the  tips  of  the  distal ' 
hills,  touched  the  ed^  of  the  waters,  oi 
rising  higher  and  htgher  in  the  heaves| 
shoue  full  on  the  shore,  the  woods,  tkl 
signal-hill — the  signal  itself  I 

An  exclamation  of  intense  gratitude  hraH 
from  her  lips.  Near  escape  was  peaibK 
but  still  there  were  great  difficulties  to  bi 
overcome.  Jef!rey*s  nocturnal  visit  showed 
that  his  suspicions  were  aroused ;  and,  thoogk 
lulled  for  the  present,  would  revive  upon 
the  slightest  grounda*  Expmence  had  alii 
taught  Harriet  that  it  was  almost  impoeribh 
to  escape  observation  when  he  was  on  tbt 
alert.  The  girl  felt  that  her  only  chance  wai 
to  go  instantly  to  Captain  Culver.  AAer  hit 
night*s  orgies,  probably,  the  servants  wooM 
Rieep  heavily  during  the  eari^  morning ;  bnti 
in  an  hour  or  two  later  ther  would  be  again 
dogiphi^  her  ste[w.  Could  she  not  go  hendf 
to  the  bay  ?    Ihe  tide  was  already  low,  aad 
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was  still  fallinpr ;  (the  could  cross  with  little 
HiiTiculty.  MniMcnly  hesitations  intervened, 
l)nt  it  was  necessary  to  siij)|)resa  them  ;  and 
wr:iji|)inpf  a  hirpw  cloak  ronnd  her,  an<l 
tyin;^  a  h.-indkeniliicf  over  her  head  in  the 
tlu  n  fri.-'hion  of  the  country,  she  set  off  on  lier 
peri  loiirt  journey. 

She  escaped  from  the  house  without  de- 
tection, stole  down  the  alley  of  everfn^^ens 
which  led  to  the  shore,  and  then,  with  the 
delay  of  a  moment  passed  in  fervent  prayer, 
veiitnreil  across  the  channel.  ITio  water,  at 
first  almost  knee-deep,  became  shallower  as 
she  proceeded;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  she 
found  hei-self  on  dry  ground,  with  a  bright 
May  Hun  to  cheer  the  way.  Ignorant  of  the 
country,  Harriet  felt  most  secure  in  following 
the  line  of  coast ;  at  si^ht  of  every  indentation, 
every  fresh  bay,  she  hoped  that  at  last  the 
signal-hill  would  lie  before  her. 

Long  btfore  she  rea«*hed  the  hill  she  met 
the  captain ;  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  lover, 
was  bound  alreatly  in  the  direction  of  his 
lady's  dwelling.  Explanations  and  consulta- 
tions ffdiowed ;  but  I  am  content  to  add,  they 
laid  their  plans  so  well,  that  the  escape  from 
Caerinnys  was  effected  on  that  very  night. 
Jeffrey  and  his  crew  were  taken  by  8ur]>rise 
and  overpowered,  almost  before  they  knew 
what  had  befallen  them. 

'I'he  garrison  being  thus  mastered,  it 
was  of  course  a  matter  of  no  difficulty 
to  carry  oti  the  whole  of  Lady  Stewarts 
plate  and  other  articles  of  value,  as  well 
as  the  jewels  Harriet  had  Laid  in  store. 
The  quantity  of  plate  was  something  fabu- 
lous, and  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  it 
having  been  permitted  to  remain  so  long  at 
the  castle  was,  that  Jeffrey  and  his  com- 
panions were  so  confident  of  their  fiosition, 
that  they  had  no  thought  of  being  interfered 
with  in  their  unlawful  proceedings.  In  the 
old  house  on  the  Quayside,  after  Lady 
Stewart  came  to  live  with  the  pelaiicy*s, 
the  plate,  jewels,  and  lace  were  a  sight  well 
worth  a  day's  journey  to  see.  Magnificent 
candelabra  of  solid  silver,  dishes  of  the 
precious  metal  were  in  daily  use,  and  the 
most  beautiful  gold  and  silver  vases  were 
scattered  in  profusion  over  rooms  and  pas- 
sages. As  to  the  jewels,  as  I  told  you.  Lady 
Stewart  always  wore  them  on  neck,  arms 
and  fingers  ;  but  Mrs.  Delancy  also  amused 
the  whole  township  of  Rathkelspie,  by  ap- 
pearing at  church  on  the  Sunday  after  her 
return  from  Ireland,  with  long  diamond 
pendants  hanging  from  her  ears,  and  vbible 
below  her  bonnet.  She  wore  also  several 
valuable  finj^'er-rings  outside  her  gloves. 

Captain  Culver's  gallantry  at  the  siege  of 
Caerinnys  —  where,  by  the  way,  he  was 
slightly  wountled  by  Jeffrey's  pistol— joinefl 
to  his  previous  character,  excited  a  strong 
interest  in  lugh  quarters,  and  gained  him 
promotion.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
many  a  bold  exploit  during  the  next  few 
yeai-8  of  the  war,  and  died  like  a  hero  on 


the  deck  of  his  own  ship,  with  the  shout  of 
victory  around  him.  I  was  by,  and  saw  how 
Harriet  listened  with  a  sparkling  eye  and 

flowing  cheek  to  the  great  story  of  his  death. 
was  by,  two  years  afterwards,  and  saw  Mr. 
Delancy  weep  while  he  trictl  to  comfort 
cousin  Stewart  at  his  daughter's  funeral 


BAGGED  ROBIN. 

Thebb  is  a  large,  light,  lofty  workshop, 
situated  in  one  of  the  best  thoroughfares  of 
the  town,  in  which  are  occupied  about  two 
dozen  girls  between  the  ages  of  ei^ht  and 
seventeen.  They  make  choice  furniture  for 
dolls'  houses.  Tliey  work  in  groups,  each 
group  having  its  own  department  of  tiie  little 
trade ;  some  cut  the  wire  which  forms  the 
framework  of  the  furniture,  some  cover  the 
wire  with  muslin,  or  adorn  the  furniture 
with  imitations  of  wood  carving,  others  cover 
sofas  and  chairs  with  gay  chintzes,  satins, 
and  velvets,  or  fit  up  miniature  bedsteads 
with  bed  furniture.  The  articles  so'  mad^ 
all  look  luxurious  and  beautifid,  and  have 
also  the  merit  of  not  being  fnigile.  A  young 
lady  whose  a^e  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  workers — only  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  infinitely  better — rules  over 
the  little  baud ;  apportions  the  work ;  distri- 
butes the  material ;  keeps  the  accounts ;  stops 
the  disputes;  stimulates  the  intellect,  and 
directs  the  recreation  of  all  The  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  has  not  a  sway  more  despotic 
than  Miss  O.  P.  Q. ;  but  the  two  potentates 
dilfer  in  this,  that  the  one  governs  by  fear, 
the  other  by  affection. 

The  objects  of  this  little  institution  are,  to 
employ  and  educate  girls  born  of  the  poorest 
parents,  and  to  accumulate  for  them  the 
profits  of  their  labour,  so  that  they  may  be 
of  use  to  them  in  after  life. 

It  18  not  undesirable  that  the  wives  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  the  mothers  of  the 
next,  should  be  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
moral ;  or  that  they  should  be  possessors  of 
some  little  store  of  money,  which  might  be 
used  to  start  them  in  the  world,  or  drawn 
upon,  as  need  came,  in  the  course  of  wedded 
life.  Such  are  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  industrial  school  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Art  Toys,  It  is  clear  that  they 
are  not  to  be  achieved  at  once;  but  it  it 
pleasant  to  know  that  these  Art  Toys  find  a 
ready  sale,  and  that  their  elegance  and  dura- 
bility are  likely  to  preserve  for  them  the 
fmblic  favour.  They  are  the  invention  of  a 
ady,  and  may  be  remembered  by  some  ixs 
furnishing  the  Tudor  Villa,  a  model  contri- 
buted by  her  to  the  Groat  Exhibition  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fiflv-one. 

The  discipline  of  the  little  factory  about 
which  I  am  speaking  I  will  now  endeavour 
briefly  to  <leftci'il)e.  There  is  hcad-wf»rk  m 
well  as  hand-work.  One  morning,  when  the 
girls  harl  just  l>een  ffi nixing  in  chorus,  im  i\\ty 
sat  at  labour,  a  song  about  butturcu\iA  \v.vA 
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ditiaieSy  a  confused  little  fumbling  tap  vai 
heard  at  the  workshop  door,  and  several  of 
the  workers,  when  they  recognised  the  little 
creature  who  was  knocking,  joyfully  pulled 
her  in.  Tliey  had  not  seen  her  for  many 
months  —  not  since  thev  had  all  been 
together  in  t)ie  llagged  ScnooL  Her  school- 
fellows had  sought  for  this  poor  little  crea- 
ture, who  had  won  their  love  and  sympathy, 
to  tell  her  of  their  new  kind  of  work  ;  but 
her  parents  hail  left  their  old  house,  and 
gone  noue  of  the  neighbours  knew  whiiher. 

SVell,  there  she  was.  And  the  creat  girls 
took  her  in  their  arms  and  passed  her  from 
one  to  another,  and  the  little  ones  took  it  in 
turns  to  hold  her  hand.  **  How  are  ^ou  1 " 
"Where  have  you  been  all  this  timet'* 
"Where  do  you  live  1*'  "How  did  you 
come  7  **  The  child,  in  a  ragged  gown  that 
had  belonged  to  a  much  larger  sister, 
answered  only  the  last  of  these  questions. 
She  partially  drew  up  her  long  dress,  and 
held  out  her  feet»  buried  in  enormous  boots. 
"I  would  have  come  long  affo,'*  she  said, 
with  perfect  good  humour,  "out  I  had  no 
shoes  and  no  stockings.  I  wanted  so  much 
to  come  to-day,  I  eould  not  stay  away  anv 
longer.  Mrs.  Sims  told  me  you  were  at  work 
here,  so  I  put  on  Billyhs  boots.  My  feet  are 
BO  sore,*'  sne  added,  wincing  with  the  pain. 

Miss  O.  P.  Q.  went  to  her  and  had  the 
boots  removed,  the  poor  little  stockingless 
feet  bathed ;  for  tliey  were  swollen  and 
blue<ling.  News  of  the  child's  effort  being 
in  the  meantime  carrie<l  by  his  wife  to  the 
foreman  of  the  men  s  workshop,  in  another 
I)art  of  the  building ;  he,  wlio  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  made  a  collection  amongst 
the  workpeople ;  and,  going  out  himself 
for  the  purpose,  bought  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings, and  a  pair  of  strong  well-fitting  shoes. 
Within  an  hour  the  little  girl  was  comfort- 
ably sliod  :  proud  indeed,  and  happy.  More- 
over, there  were  rumours  that  the  forcmairs 
wife  intended  giving  her  two  pinafores ;  for 
her  great  frock  huug  in  dirty  strips  about 
her  limbs. 

My  visit  to  the  room  was  paid  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  little  outcast  While  she 
rcsteil  from  her  long  walk,  sitting  by  Miss 
O.  P.  Q.,  some  girls  came  up  to  the  table, 
and  inquired  what  they  should  do.  "  Your 
Balaklava  work."  Now,  this  work  did  not 
seem  to  be  popular.  The  name  was  applied 
to  a  great  pile  of  confusion  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  order 
everywhere  else  visible.  It  was  a  heap  of 
wire-frames  which  had  been  made  in  the 
spring,  before  the  girls  could  work  so  well  as 
they  now  do.  These  frames  had  been  paid  for ; 
but, being  found  unfit  for  use, Miss  0.  P.  Q.  ha(l 
decreed  that  each  girl  should  spend  a  ^mrt 
of  every  day  in  correcting  this  bad  work, 
without  receiving  further  payment  The 
girls  murmured.  "  Edith,*'  the  teacher  then 
said  to  her  own  younger  sistiT,  "then  I  must 
give  it  to  you  to  do."    The  golden-liaired 


child  lifted  up  her  eyeSy  and  then  am 

{iromptly, "  Which  shall  I  begin  u|>o 
arce  arm-chairs  or  the  sofas  I**  Her  obe 
had  a  prompt  effect.  "NO|  if  you  p 
several  cried  out  at  once, "  don*t  give  Bui 
work  to  Miss  Edith.  She  baa  no  righl 
it.  None  of  that  bad  work  ia  hers. 
do  it."  And  as  gay  as  larka,  they  s 
across  the  room,  U)ok  up  the  irorky  a 
about  it 

The  new  comcr^who  got  the  mi 
Bagged  Bobin — was  of  course  pat  k 
easiest^em  ploy  men  t ;  cover  iii^^  the  virt 
muslin.  Uer  fingers  were  awkward, am 
was  bewildered  with  the  scene  anod 
she  did  not  get  on  at  all  welL  Mi«0.] 
encouraged  her,  and  sai«l  that  every  om 
have  her  time  to  learu  ;  appealing  ti 
girls,  who  testified  that,  at  firsts  iheyk 
earned  sixpence  a-wcek,  and  now  they 
earn  six,  ei^ht,  or  ten  shillings. 

Some  incident  having  produced,  soon 
wards,  a  conversation  about  spiden^ 
O.  P.  Q.  went  for  a  book,  and  read  t 
girls,  while  they  worked,  an  amusing  ac 
of  spiden  and  of  their  waya. 

As  dinner-time  drew  near,  onr  new  i 
steress  becoiuing  hungry,  produced  froi 
pocket  a  penny  saveloy,  which  shi 
bought  upon  the  road.  She  was  i\ 
mended,  however,  not  to  eat  it,  and  in 
to  dine  with  the  other  girls  ;  two  of  w 
were  then  laying  the  dinner -cloth  on  « 
the  workroom  tables,  whilst  another  w 
l>e  heard  cooking  in  an  adjoining  room, 
girls,  I  found,  |Kdd  a  shilling  from 
wjL^es  every  Saturday,  for  the  week's  dii 
and,  by  all  dining  to;rethor,  they  secui 
wholesome  and  sufficient  meal  even  k 
daily  twopence.  This  was  an  arrange 
of  Miss  0.  P.  Q.'s  ;  who  had  remarked 
sorrow  the  unwholesome  food  brough 
the  children,  and  that  even  sometimes 
brought  with  them  none  at  all ;  eithe 
cause  their  mothers  h.vl  nothing  to  givel 
or  were  in  an  ill  humour,  and  might  n 
asked  for  it 

The  young  cook  brought  in  the  prodi 
her  skill — a  dish  of  stewed  meat,  and  a 
ample  dush  of  hot  ]Hitatoes.  The  girls  a 
grace,  and  the  new  comer  s  eves,  at  tha 
at  the  steam  of  meat  togctlier,  filled 
tears.  The  pure  air  she  breathed,  the  i 
comfort,  and  cleanliness,  the  social  mea 
cheerful  faces,  were  all  so  different  from 
she  knew  at  home. 

After  dinner,  the  children  ran  don 
their  ganlens,  attended  their  flowers- 
they  had  gardens  ;  and,  in  threc-quarte 
an  hour  after  the  time  when  Jiimei 
begun,  they  were  all  happily  seated  aga 
their  work. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  bright-looking  y 
lady,   who  had  not  appeared    before, 
moned  the    girls   to    their    lessons, 
addressed  her  as  Miss  Anna,  and  at  one 
of  the  girls  sprang  away  to    pre])ar< 
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achoolrooiD,  which  was  in  another  corner  of 
the  premises.  First,  there  was  a  writing 
lesaon.  Then  came  lessons  in  geography  and 
hinlory.  Bagged  Hobin  had  never  learnt 
geography  before  ;  but  guessed  it  must  be 
something  very  interesting  when  she  heard 
one  of  the  cirls  sav  that  she  lay  awake  at 
night  to  tell  her  eldest  sister,  who  was  at 
service  daring  the  day,  Miss  Anna's  story 
about  Norway.  At  the  history  lesson,  two 
girls  argued  the  point  whether  the  horses  of 
the  Britons  were  kind  to  stand  still  in  the 
■cy the- wheeled  chariots,  till  their  masters 
were  out  of  danger;  or  cruel,  to  drag  the 
chariots  among  the  enemy  (of  course,  the 
horses  were  free  agents,  and  conscious  of 
what  they  did).  The  humble  cottage  in 
Britain  of  Caractacus  touche<l  them  more 
than  anything ;  but  led  to  the  inquiry  how  a 
king  came  to  dwell  in  a  cottage  ?  All  sympa- 
thies went  with  the  Britons ;  and,  when  the 
narrative  came  to  the  point  where  the 
Bomans  have  to  call  forces  from  Britain  to 
defend  tlieir  threatened  country,  the  triumph 
of  the  children  was  unbounded  ;  and  such 
exclamations  as,  "  Ah  I  it  was  their  torn 
then  !  *'  resounded  on  all  sides. 

During  the  last  summer  Miss  O.  P.  Q.  re- 
eeive<t  an  invitation  from  a  friend  of  hers  to 
take  the  little  upholsterei-s  for  a  day*a  plea- 
■ure  at  a  country-house.  Twenty-five  went 
in  a  van.  Unfortunately  they  had  a  wet  day : 
but  all  enjoyed  the  drive,  and  kept  up  their 
spirits  by  loud  choruses.  Many  of  the  girls 
had  Hcarcely  ever— -some  had  never — seen  the 
country.  The  little  gardens  at  Mi  lend 
called  forth  shouts  of  delight ;  how  much  more 
the  rose-covered  cottages  and  com-iields,  as 
they  travelleti  on  f  Not  one  of  them  had  ever 
seen  corn-fields  at  harvest  time.  Hageed 
Bobin  was  quite  fascinated  by  a  garden  full  of 
large  green  cabbages,  on  which  the  rain-drops 
hang,  with  scarlet-ranuers  shooting  up  be- 
tween. They  passed  a  windmill — its  con* 
Btruction  was  explained  to  them,  and  their 
delight  was  great,  for  they  had  sung  a  song 
about  a  windmill,  which  they  said  they  never 
before  understood.  It  is  hard  to  realise  the 
dreariness  of  ignorance  like  this  in  our  town 
alleys  ;  and  yet,  to  how  many  does  it  spare 
the  pain  of  an  intolerable  contrast  1  So  far  all 
had  been  laughing  and  talking;  but,  on  enter- 
ing a  fine  elm-tree  avenue  leading  to  the 
house  they  visited,  they  were  subdued  and 
became  silent.  They  were  gladly  welcomed, 
and  despatched  presently  with  umbrellas  and 
over-shoes  to  explore  the  grounds,  where 
they  were  especially  astonished  at  the  large 
conservatories,  those  circular  walls  of  splen- 
did plants.  One  child  timidly  asked,  whether 
she  might  pick  up  some  dead  rose-leaves  to 
carry  home  1  They  visited  the  rabbits,  poultry, 
pheasants,  dogs,  and  horses.  Dinner  was  laid 
m  a  long  room  apart  fh)m  the  house.  Vases 
of  bright  flowers  stood  on  the  table  ;  and,  in 
the  cen  tre,  stood  a  vase  of  com,  and  of  fern  and 
other  leaves  ;  pioture-books  for  the  children 


to  look  at  lay  on  tables  about  the  room. 
During  dinner  one  of  the  young  ladies  played 
on  the  piano.  One  child  lowered  knife  and 
fork  gradually  till  they  rested  on  the  plate  ; 
her  eyes,  full  of  wonder,  lightened  into 
admiration,  then  into  delight,  and  last  a 
smile  passed  over  the  careworu  little  face. 
By-and-by  entered  a  large  dog,  wet  with 
rain,  exciting  great  commotion.  He  drew 
some  of  the  party  to  the  lawn  to  play  with 
him,  whilst  others  closed  round  the  piano. 
Some  went  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  see  the 
view,  others  went  to  the  boat  on  the  lake. 
A  sudden  thunder-storm  diversified  the  en- 
tertainment. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  son  of  th« 
house  desired  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
party.  They  were  arranged, — some  standing, 
some  sittinff,  some  with  flowers.  The  diffi- 
culty was  that,  if  one  held  a  flower,  all  the 
others  wished  to  hold  one  also,  which  the 
young  artist  declared  to  be  against  the  rules 
of  composition.  The  children  wished  Miss 
O.  P.  Q.  to  come  into  the  group ;  and  then  each 
wanted  to  be  taken  sitting  by  her  side.  When 
-all  was  settled,  great  misfoi*tune  got  among 
the  chemicals,  and  the  photograph  did  not 
succeed. 

At  tea-time  each  girl  found  a  bunch  of 
flowers  by  her  plate,  gathered  for  her  by  the 
children  of  the  family.  In  returning  home 
— each  with  flowers — the  upholsterers  were 
more  wild  with  delight  than  they  had  been 
in  going,  each  talking  of  what  she  had  liked 
best.    Little  Bobin  quietly  said  : 

"  I  shall  never  throw  away  my  flowers." 

•*  But  they  will  die.** 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "But  I  shall  never 
throw  them  away." 

Poor  baby,  they  soon  became  her  only 
treasure.  Afler  she  had  been  some  time  at 
the  school.  Miss  O.  P.  Q.  found  it  necessary  to 
send  word  to  her  mother  that  she  wished  site 
would  keep  her  daughter  clean,  as  cleanliness 
was  indispensable.  For  several  days  after 
that  the  child  did  not  come,  and  at  last  the 
mother  sent  word  that  she  "  would  not  let 
her  go  back  to  work,  because  of  Miss  O.  P.  Q.*8 
message ;  but  she  was  much  obliged  for  the 
shoes  and  frock«" 

Weeks  afterwards,  poor  Bagged  Bobin  came 
one  afternoon  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
two  little  ones  dragging  at  her  ragged  frock. 
They  had  trooped  all  the  way  from  Clerk  en- 
well  "just  only  to  see  Miss  0.  P.  Q." 
Bagged  Bobin  was  a  very  little  child,  whose 
growth  had  been  stunted  by  nursing  chil- 
dren nearly  as  big  as  herself.  She  tottered 
under  her  burden  and  almost  fell  as  she 
climbed  the  work-room  stairs.  ^liss  O.  P.  Q. 
was  not  at  home,  and,  after  waiting  as  long 
us  she  could,  in  hope  that  she  would  come, 
Bobin  toiled  painfully  back  with  her  three 
brothers.  Next  day  the  gentle  teacher 
went  herself  to  Bobin*s  house.  It  looked 
too  dirty  to  enter ;  but  one  of  the  girls 
who  acted  aa  guide  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
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on  a  dark  landing  Robin  was  found  washing 
hea^'y  sheets,  with  which  she  stotxl  u])on  a 
three-legged  stool  to  struggle.  Sho  came 
down-stuirs,  and  Wfpt  at  the  kind  words 
brought  home  to  her.  Sho  was  seen  no 
more.  She  is  with  many  thousands  pining 
and  perialiing  in  London  courts. 

When  I  last  saw  those  little  to^-makers 
whom  Robin  was  not  privileged  to  join,  they 
were  looking  brilliant  in  the  light  of  a  tall 
Cliristmas-tree. 

Tl)e  numbers  employed  in  this  industrial 
schdol  have,  for  a  season,  been  diminished  by 
the  closing  of  an  institution  for  adults,  tu 
which  it  was  appended.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  chihlren's  training-school 
will  die  ;  it  is  more  likely  that  it  will  fluurish, 
and  be  an  example  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  found  more 
of  the  same  sort. 


For,  when  I  found  my  airy  hope  was  g»ne« 
There  caue  a  night  of  dark  and  bitter  tirifo; 

And,  with  the  light  of  morning's  gradual  daw% 
My  loul  expanded  into  uobler  Ufe. 


L 


ALICE. 

BaioHT  itar  amid  the  clond-formt  of  the  paet, 

Alice,  my  backward  gaio  is  fixed  on  thee ; 
There  it  the  look  you  turned  ufion  me  hut. 

And  in  your  fice  the  uune  lerenitT, 
Tlie  same  high  faith  upon  your  noble  brow : 

O,  fade  not,  gentle  viiion  from  above  ; 
For,  in  my  thought,  you  are  more  beauteous  now 

Than  when  you  lured  me  on  and  made  me  love. 

B«bide  the  river  once  I  walk*d  with  yon  ; 

ll  may  be,  you  forget  so  small  a  thing; 
III  I'vciiiug's  tinu  faded  the  heavens  blue. 

The  dark  trees  humming,  tlic  wind  murmuring, 
The  babbling  tide :    these  tuneful  sounds  I  heard, 

S<>t  to  your  voice,  that  o'er  my  senses  stole  : 
Pcn-liaiicc,  you  did  not  know  that  every  wuid 

Was  like  a  silver  link  to  chain  my  soul. 

Tlien  rame  the  hopes  and  fears  of  liidden  love; 

Where'er  you  went,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
Haunted,  I  dreamed,  with  angels  from  above  ; 

My  sweetest  joy  was  to  behuld  your  face. 
I  lunged  to  do  you  some  great  good — then  die  : 

That  which  you  touched  was  sacred ;  still,  I  hold- 
Pui>r  relic  of  the  precious  days  gone  by — 

A  few  word*  writ  by  you,  more  dear  than  gold. 

I  deem  you  little  less  than  angel-born, 

Althi>ut;h  you  led  me  on  to  luve  in  rain ; 
For,  where  you  could  not  love,  you  did  not  scora  ; 

You  were  too  kind  to  give  me  needless  [Kiin. 
I  was  your  veriest  sUve  if  you  but  smiled, 

And  still  I  madly  hoped  your  love  to  win ; 
And  wept  to  know,  «•  She  thinks  mo  but  a  child. 

And  dreams  not  of  the  fire  that  burns  within." 

I  saw  you  stand,  with  him  to  whom  you  gave 

Your  plighted  troth,  iiiwn  the  ocean  shore ; 
And,  as  your  glances  mingUd  in  the  wave, 

I  fflt  that  you  were  one  for  evermore  ; 
And,  like  a  coward  soul,  I  eould  not  sfteak  ;— 

I  conquer  now,  rejoicing  in  your  fate  : 
Uis  noble  heart  is  strong  as  miue  was  weak; 

I  was  not  worthy  of  a  love  so  great. 

Life's  dream  is  over ;  I  have  borne  the  smart. 
And  live  to  bless  you  for  alluring  mo  : 

If  there  is  aught  of  greatness  in  my  heart, 
h  sprang  at  first  from  futile  love  of  thee. 


STRYCHNINE. 

Ik  Ceylon  and  several  districts  of  Indb 
grows   a    moderate-sized    tree,    with  thick 
shining  leaves,  and  a  short  crooked  stem.    In 
the  fruit  season  it  is  readily  reoogsned  bj  Iti 
rich  orange-coloured  berries  sboat  as  hrg^ 
as  golden  pippins ;    the    riud  ii  bard  and 
smooth,  and  covers  a  white   softiilp^  the 
favourite  food  of  many  kinds  of  bra^withis 
which  are  the  flat  round  seeds,  notiiwkiii 
diameter,  ash-grey  in   colour,  and  shvhI 
with  very  minute  Mlky  hairs.     The  Gnm 
fancy  they  can  dbcover    a   resemUiiaa 
them  to  grey  eyes,  and  call  them  crowif-m 
but  the  likeness  is  purely  imaginary.  lb 
tree  is  the  Strychuos  nux- vomica,  sad  tki 
seed  is  the  deadly  poisou  uut»     The  lattar 
was  early  used  as  a  medicine  by  Uie  Kiodo^ 
and  its  nature  and  properties  undentood  If 
Oriental  doctors,  long  before  it  was  knin 
to    foreign  nations.      Dog-killer  and  ISA* 
scale,  are  two  of  its  Arabic  names.   It  J 
stated  that  at  present  the  natives  of  HU» 
tan  often  take  it  for  many  months  oostii^ 
ously,  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  opi^ 
eater  eats    opium.     They  comiueooe  ntt 
tiikiiig  the  eighth  of  a  nut  a-day  and  piifr 
ally  increase  their  allowance  to  an  eutinfl^ 
which  would  be  about  twenty  graina  If  tkf 
eat  it  directly  before  or  after  food,  no  »  _ 
pleasant  elfects  are  produced  ;  but,  if  thf 
neglect  this  precaution,  spasms  result 

The  bark  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  sacd^ii 
poi^sonous  ;  and  its  resemblance  to  Angottin 
or  Cusp:tria  bark,  a  tonic  medicine  importil 
from  South  America,  led  to  the  most  anfiv- 
tunate  results  at  the  beginning  of  this  oenMQ 
on  the  Coutinent.    In  eighteen  himdred  all 
four.  Dr.  lUmbach,  a  physician  at  Hambaii 
noticed  that  a  certain  species  of  AngoitnA 
bark  acteil  as  a  |x>werful  poison ;  an  order  is 
consequently  issued  forbidding  the  useoftki 
drug.    In  spite,  however,  of  Uiis  ii^imcti««,ii 
managed  to  tiud  its  way  into  Germany,  i* 
did  so  much  harm,  and  created  such  alM 
that,   in  eighteen   hundred  and  fifteaa,  ^ 
governments    of   Bavaria,    Austria,  Bvt4 
and  Wurtemberg  ordered  all  the  Anjnitui 
bark  in  the  i)osses8ion  of  the  chenulli,^ 
bo  seized,  snd  physicians  at  the  sami  te 
were  desired  not  to  prescribe  it.     An  itfMp 
tigation  was  instituted,  and  it  turned  o^ 
that  a  quantity  of  a  bai*k   had    been  xtr 
ported    from  the  Kost   into   Kngland,  tUt 
not  being  saleable,  it  was  sent  to  Holbs^ 
and  as   there   apfjeared   no    greater  likctir 
hood  of  selling  it  there,  it  was  mixed  witki 
and  passed  olf   as  Angostura   bark.     For 
many  years  botanists  were  at  fault  as  to  thi 
tree  which  yielded  this  false  Angostura  baii^ 
but  in  eighteen  hundred  and  lhirty-s«T«% 
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Dr.  0*5h.iuglinc83y,  in  Calcutta,  cloarly  esta- 
blinlierl  its  ideutlLy  with  that  of  the  uux 
voinic'i  tree. 

True  Angostura  bark  has  a  finer  texture 
tb.'tu  the  otlier,  is  darker-coloured,  aromatic, 
])iingeiit,  and  Je^ii  bitter.  The  bark  of  the 
liux  voiiiica  tree  liaa  Ycry  much  the  twisted 
ai)poaraiK'!t!  of  pieces  of  dried  horu. 

Powdere<1  luix  vomica,  which  is  one  of  the 
forms  in  wliich  the  dru<^  is  preserved,  has  an 
extremely  bitter  taste,  and  smells  like  liquo- 
rice. As  a  medicine  it  acts,  in  very  small 
do:je8,  as  a  tonic,  and  in  rather  larger  quan- 
tities it  is  given  as  a  stimulant  to  the  ner- 
vous system. 

Its  very  peculiar  and  extraordinarily  ener- 
getic eireeis,  when  taken  in  a  poisonous 
quantity,  have  excited  the  interest  of  physio- 
logist.^, and  hecatombs  of  cats,  and  dogs,  and 
mice,  and  guinea-pigs  have  been  sacriticed  in 
their  researches.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
nine,  Majendie  and  Delille  rearl  a  paper  be- 
fore tlie  French  Institution  on  the  result  of 
tlieir  experiments  on  animals.  Ten  grains 
taken  internally  kille^l  a  dog  in  forty-five 
minuter,  and  a  grain  and  a-half  thrust  into 
a  wound,  killecT  another  in.  seven  minutes. 
The  symptoms  were,  in  every  case,  of  the 
usuiil  cliaracter.  The  animal,  a  few  minutes 
after  the  introduction  of  the  poison,  becomes 
agitated,  and  tnmblcs ;  in  a  short  time  it 
is  seized  with  stitfness  and  starting  of  the 
limits,  which  mci*easo  until  a  violent  general 
spasm  ensues,  m  which  the  hesid  is  bent 
back,  the  limbs  are  extended  and  rigid,  the 
Biiiiie  stiffened,  and  respiration  checked  by 
the  fixing  of  the  chest.  An  interval  of  ease* 
follows,  and  then  another  paroxysm  comes 
on,  and  another  and  another,  till  the  animal 
perishes,  suffocated  or  exhausted.  Tetanus 
or  locketl  jaw  is  the  only  disease  that  pro- 
duces similar  effects,  but  never  proves  so 
ra])idly  futah 

The  action  of  the  poison  appears  to  be 
ahnoist  entirely  confined  to  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  nerves  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
SUinnius  found  that  the  removal  of  the  brain 
in  frogs,  did  not  interfere  with  the  effects 
of  the  ])oison ;  and  Eumert's  experiments 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  he  found  that 
if  the  Hpinal  cord  be  destroyed  after  the 
sym])toms  have  come  on,  the  convulsions 
cease  instjintaneously,  although  the  circula- 
tion continues  for  some  minutes.  In  man, 
however,  there  is  occasionally  stupor,  while 
in  other  insUmces  the  sensibility  is  height- 
ened, and  the  faculties  are  unnaturally  acute. 

A  ditfercnce  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
the  |x>si-mortem  effects  of  the  poison.  This 
is  most  satisfactorily  explained  by  M.  Brown- 
So^uanl  in  the  course  of  his  recent  most  in- 
tertsting  exi>criments.  Ue  has  noticed  that 
if  a  do^  lie  killed  after  one  convulsion,  when 
there  has  been  no  prolonged  muscular  exer- 
tion, ei^ht  days  will  elapse  before  putrefac- 
tion is  establisheil ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  animal  endure   thirty  or  forty  convul- 


sions, there  is  a  quick  a|)proach,  and  short 
duration  of  the  rigidity  of  death,  and  putre- 
i  faction  commences  in  eight  hours — exactly  a 
similar  state  of  things  lias  been  noticed  in 
beasts  that  have  been  ovenlriven,  and  in 
cocks  that  have  died  from  fighting. 

Pluuts,  as  well  as  animals,  are  affected  by 
this  poison.  Professor  Marnt  states,  that  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  hnmersin*;  the  root 
of  a  French  bean  in  a  solution  of  five  grains 
of  tlie  extract  of  nux  vomica  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  the  petals  became  curved  downwards, 
and  in  twelve  hours  the  plant  died.  Fitteen 
grains  of  the  same  extract  were  inserted  in 
the  stem  of  a  lilac-tree,  and  the  wound  closed ; 
in  thirteen  days  the  neighbouring  leaves 
began  to  wither. 

After  all  the  attention  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  nux  vomica,  the  skill  of  man 
has  been  unable  to  detect  any  certain  anti- 
dote. Its  effects  during  life  are  too  charao- 
teristic  ever  to  be  mistaken ;  and  after  death, 
uidikc  most  vegetable  poisons,  it  is  almost 
invariably  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  of 
those  poisoned  with  it.  But  to  the  wretched 
sufferer  science  brings  no  relief.  The  medical 
man  has  little  else  to  trust  to  than  emetics 
and  the  stomach-pump  ;  artificial  re8])i ration 
ought  also  to  be  resorted  to,  and  infusion  of 
galls  and  green  tea,  on  account  of  the  tannin 
they  contain,  are  mentioned  as  worthy  of 
trial. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou  extracted  from  nux 
vomica  the  peculiar  ingredient  strychnine ; 
it  is  to  this  tliat  the  seed  owes  its  poisonous 
properties  :  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  substances 
which,  owing  to  their  action  on  vegetable 
colours,  and  their  forming  salts  with  acids, 
have  been  named  vegetable  ulkalis  or  alka- 
loids, and  of  whicii  the  nkost  familiar  are 
morphia,  obtained  from  opium,  and  quinine 
from  Cinchona  bark. 

Strychnine  is  likewise  a  constituent  of  St. 
Ignatius'  beans,  the  seeds  of  a  tree  indi- 
genous to  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  of  one  of 
the  snake- woods  of  Asia,  so  called  from  the 
natives  imagining  that  they  possess  the 
power  of  preserving  them  from  the  bites  of 
serpents  ;  and  of  the  Upas  Tient6  or  Tieltek, 
a  large  climbing  shrub  in  Java.  Dr.  Darwin, 
in  a  publication  entitled  the  Botanic  Garden, 
gives  an  account  of  the  execution  of  cri- 
minals in  Java  by  darts  poisoned  with  the 
TienUS.  A  few  minutes,  he  states,  after  the 
criminals  are  wounded,  they  tremble  vio- 
lently, utter  fearful  cries,  and  peri-sli  amitl 
horrible  convulsions  in  tun  or  fift*a'u  minutes. 
This  shrub  is  not  to  be  confound<.'il  with  the 
celebrated  upas-tred,  one  of  the  iar<;est  fruit- 
trees  of  Javu,  with  the  faliulous  uccotmts  of 
which  a  traveller  u;imed  Focrsch  amused 
our  grand fiithtii-s. 

Strychnine,  which  in  our  own  country  !• 
exclusively  prepared  from  nux  vomica,  is  % 
white  crysUdline  substance,  but  in  the  eb*- 
mists*  shops  it  is  usually  to  be  soaa  la  4i 
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form  of  ])owder.  It  is  odourle«s,  but  its  t«ste  been  preecribed,  "was  seized  with  eoxiTiilsion 
is  so  iuteiisely  bitter,  as  to  be  perceptible !  and  fits  of  tetanua  The  apothecary's  lad 
when  oue  part  is  diluted  in  a  milliun  parts  of ;  through  an  ''unliMppy  mistake  **  had  snb^ 


water.  Its  bitterness  led  to  the  unfounded 
and  mischievous  rumour  that  it  was  u»e<l  in 
the  manufacture  of  bitter  >»eer.  This  bril- 
liant idea  originating  (upon  what  grounds  is 
not  known)  with  a  French  chemist,  was  for 
years  noticed  by  a  French  professor  to  his 
pupils  in  the  lecture-room ;  thence  it  found 
its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and 
created  a  panic  among  the  patrons  of  Messrs. 
Bass  and  Allsopp,  that  was  only  allayed  after 
those  gentlemen  had  been  nut  to  considerable 


tuted  two  drachms  of  the  extract  lor  oueef 
the  tincture,  thereby  augmenting  the  Htreng^ 
of  the  dose  ten  times.  Fortunately  thi 
result  was  not  fat-il.  Twenty  or  thirty  dropi 
of  a  mixture  contaiDing  amseed  was  taken 
every  tve  or  ten  minutes,  and  the  lady 
recovered. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifly-tfcras  oceiu> 
red  another  Instance  of  poisoning  hymitftakeL 
'J'he  chemist  misuamed  or  miaundaMood  the 
prescription  he  was  ordered  to  nuke «p^  and 


trouble  and  ex))ense  bv  having  their  beers !  instead  of  sending  a  mixture  coiitanugtwo 
re])eatedly  analysed,  and  throwing  o]>en  their  -  scruples  of  **  strychnos  nux  ▼omica,'*  ViKnt 


gigantic  breweries  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
wondering  public  "Within  the  last  few  days 
the  Times  has  again  alarmed  us  by  a  sus- 

Incion  of  our  own  correspondent-,  that  artil- 
ery  horses  are  being  poisoned  wholesale  at 
Ga1ata-8erai.  Chemical  analysis  will  soon 
decide  the  truth  of  this  suspicion  ;  in  the 
meantime,  in  spite  of  the  symptoms  (which 
however  do  not  all  corresjioiid  with  those  of 
strychnia— for  instance  the  swelling  of  the 
muscIeH,  whatever  that  may  m^an),  the  ap^ja- 
rent  alienee  of  motive  for  poisoning  the 
horses,  and  the  extreme  improbability  uf  the 
animals  drinking  water  rendered  bitter  by 
poisonous  doses  of  strychnin,  will  incline 
most  persons  to  the  hope  that  the  present 
rumour  is  as  false,  if  not  as  unfounded,  as 
the  one  of  eighteen  hundrwi  and  tifty-two. 
As    an    article    of    the     Pharmacopoeia, 


of  nux   vomica   and  kw»  of 
Death  was  the  remit  of  tli 


two  scrupli 
strychnine, 
blunder. 

It  would  be  impossihle  to  rehUe  anytbai 
that  would  exhibit  more  plainly  the  thuughft- 
less  manner  in  which  preseriptious  may  bt 
made  up.     One  other  instance,  tiowever,  wmj 
be  mentioned,  as  it  displays  the  class  of  mm 
at  whose  mercv  we  are  placed  hjr  illness.    It 
happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bowdtjf 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight    W 
statement  which  the  chemist  read  to  tit 
coroner  and  jury  at  the  ioqucmt  of  the  mkh 
nate  lady  whose  death  was  occasioned  bf  Ui 
culpable  carelessness,  gives  the  best  weioiat 
of  the  accident :  "  On  Monday  last,**  stated 
the  chemist, "  I   was  called   into   my  iho^ 
where  I  saw  the    head    nurse   in  Csptaa 
Smyth*s  family.    I  passed  the  complii 


stryclniine  is  used  in  the  same  class  of  dis-  |  and  asked  her  how  she  was  ;  and  she  did  ths 


blad 


eajses  as  nux  vomica.    Curiously  enough,  it  I  same.      She   said  she  wanted    some 
hM  been  suggested,  though  not  by  followera  j  draughts  for  the  children.     I  began 
of  Ilalmeniaiin,  as  a  remedy  for  the  only   up  the  draughts  and  entered   into  geoe 
disease  which   i*esembles  it  in   its  eifeets — !  conversation.      After    I    had    put    up   the 
tet-inus  ;  but  there  is  no  case  recorded  of  its ' draughts,    she    said,  'I   think    Mrs.  Smyth 


having  been  so  used,  even  on  one  of  the  lower 
anim:ils, 

Ihe  action  of  strj-chnine  is  about  six  times 
SB  violent  as  the  extract  of  nux  vomica.  Dr. 
Christiuon  says :  *'  I  have  killed  a  dog  in 
two  minutes  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain 
injected  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  solution 
into  the  chest.  I  have  seen  a  wild  boar 
killed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  third  of 
a  grain  in  ten  minutea"  Pelletier  says : 
**  Iialf  a  grain  blown  into  the  mouth  of  a  dog 
produced  death  in  live  minutes." 

^ledical  literature  abounds  with  instances 
of  men  and  women  having  been  poisoned 
bv  it  both  by  accident  and  intentionally.  A 
physician — Dr.  Warner— died  after  taking 
naif  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnine  in 
mistake  for  morphia. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  a  girl, 
thirteen  years  old,in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
took  by  way  of  a  joke  three  pills,  each  con- 
taining a  quarter  of  a  grain,  b^flonging  to 
another  patient.  She  died  in  al>out  an  hour 
Mftcr  she  had  swallowed  the  poison, 


WMUis  some  more  of  the  medicine  that  ska 
took  last,  at  all  events  I  will  take  one  bottle.* 
I  told  my  assistant  to  get  the  prescriptioB- 
book  that  I  might  see  the  preacriptioiL  I 
saw  it  contiined  salicine ;  I  went  up  soon 
steps  to  get  tlie  salicine,  which  is  kept  on  as 
upper  shelf.  The  shelf  is  in  one  comer  of  thi 
shop  where  I  keep  things  not  often  used.  I 
took  down,  as  I  thought,  the  salicine  asd 
weighed  out  nine  grains  of  it."  Tliis,  he  went 
on  to  state,  was  put  in  a  bottle,  lal>elled  "tilt 
mixture  "  as  before,  and  carried  away  1^  tht 
servant.  **  The  following  morning,**  continoed 
Mr.  Jones,  ''after  I  had  breiSfasted  and 
gone  up-staira  to  dress,  I  went  into  the  shea 
as  usual ;  my  young  man  said  to  me  *  1M 
you  see  Ca]>tain  Smyth's  servant  gallop  into 
town  this  morning  V  'I  saw/  said  the  lad, 
•Mr.  Taylor,  the  surgeon,  go  off  directly 
afterwards.*  I  turned  towards  my  desk  and 
saw  the  bottle  I  had  used  the  previous  night, 
I  took  it  up  and  saw  that  it  was  labelled 
'  strychnine.^  I  said, '  Oh  !  my  Qod  !  I  havs 
given  this  in  mistake  to  Mrs.  Sinjrth  I ' 


In   eighteen    hundred  and   forty -t\\T^e  a\     X  ver^x^v.  <>l  TajwAUxi^glbLter  was' returned 
Oermau  lady,  for  whom  nux  'vomica  YiadXt^s^vna^*  ^^*  ^SckSiiBM^  'Y^^  V^rj  tc»aX!\  v»m 
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come  to  no  otber  decision.  Here  was  a 
man,  reported  to  have  been  almost  prover- 
bial for  hie  correctness  in  attemling  to  pre- 
scriptions*, passing  the  compliment  to  a 
nurserv  maid,  and  entering  into  what  he  was 
pleHiMjdto  call  "general  conversation,"  while 
he  dispensed  his  medicines.  He  then  reached 
froni  a  shelf— on  which  are  huddled  together 
drugs  the  most  innocent  and  the  most  poison- 
ous— a  bottle  labelled  strychnine.  But  the 
label  is  neglected— nine  gi-aiiis  of  the  deailly 
]x>ison  are  duly  weighed  out — the  draught  is 
made  up,  and  despatched  with  comfortable 
assurance  inscribed  upon  the  bottle  "the 
mixture  as  before."  Fortunately — and  it  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  dispensing  chemists 
— the«e  accidents  are  not  very  common  ;  it 
would  Ik)  useless  to  attempt  to  insist  by  law 
npon  such  precautionary  measures  as  blue 
bottles,  or  yellow  labels,  or  poison  closets,  or 
a'lioison-dispensing  assistant,  or  any  other  of 
the  dozen  plans  that  are  invariably  sugi^ested 
whenever  we  are  startled  by  a  case  of  acci- 
dent.(l  {M>isoning.  £ach  chemist  must  be 
aware  what  are  the  wisest  precautions  for 
liiniself  to  adopt,  but  no  t«pecial  legislation  is 
likely  to  aid  a  better  observance  of  such  niea- 
sures  if  the  consciousness  of  their  position, 
and  the  dread  of  criminal  punishment  are 
not  sullicient  to  deter  even  the  most  careful 
druggist  from  occasionally  leaving  their  busi- 
ness to  incompetent  assistants,  or  from 
dispensing  their  medicines  hurriedly  or  in- 
cautiously.' 

Th^kse  who  prescribe  are  scarcely  less  liable 
to  mistakes  than  those  who  disiieuse.  The 
other  day,  a  physician  in  Paris  unintention- 
ally prescribed  for  a  lady  two  pills,  each  con- 
taining one  grain  of  strychnine.  The  poison 
was  swallowed,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
withrnit  a  fatal  result.  Within  a  still  more 
recent  date,  a  gentleman  in  Jx>ndon  has  had 
an  equally  miraculous  escape.  He  had  been 
reo«»nnticnded,  by  an  eminent  physician, 
under  cei-tain  circumstances,  to  send  to  the 
chemibt  for  oAe-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia ; 
instead  of  which  he  sent  for  three  grains. 
They  were  sent  him  in  three  pills,  which  the 
invulid  took  one  after  the  other.  He  luckily 
became  very  sick,  and  soon  recovered. 

Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  ciscs  occur- 
ring of  murder  or  suicide,  in  which  strychnine 
is  the  agent  made  use  of;  and  such  is  certain 
to  be  (lie  case  as  long  as  there  is  free  trade  in 
the  Side  of  drugs— as  long  as  grocers  are  per- 
mitted to  sell  little's  vermin-killer,  or  pre- 
parations of  a  similar  description,  to  every 
person  who  looks  for  them.  The  advan- 
tages and  difficulties,  however,  of  restricting 
the  sale  of  drugs  have  been  so  often  argued, 
that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them.  We  hasten 
to  say  what  little  is  known  of  the  antidotes 
of  strychnine.  Tannin  has  already  been 
mentioned;  its  good  effects  rest  chiefly  on 
the  authoniT  of  continental  physicians.  M. 
Tilley,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one, 
published  a  case  in   which  a  ipooimd   of 
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laurel  water,  which  would  contain  some 
tannin,  was  given  after  a  tetanic  fit.  The 
patient  vomited  immediately  afterwards ; 
another  spoonful  was  then  given,  upon  which 
the  8p:isms  became  less  violent,  and  entirely 
disappeared  after  a  third  spoonful  of  the 
laurel  water. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  Dr. 
Liidorche  prescribed  tannin  in  a  ciise  where 
half  a  grain  of  strychnine  had  been  swallowed 
— and  death  did  not  ensue.  That  the  pre- 
servation of  life  de[)ended  upon  the  tannic  acid 
requires  further  proof. 

In  the  meantime  another  foreigner,  M. 
Donn6,  of  ParlL  has  stated  that  he  has  found 
iodine,  bromine;  and  chlorine  to  be  antidotes 
for  the  alkaloid  of  nux  vomica,  as  well  lis  for 
the  other  vegetable  alkaloids.  One  grain  of 
strychnine,  followed  immediately  by  tincture 
of  iodine,  was  given  to  animals,  which  sus- 
tained no  harm  ;  but  a  delay  of  ten  minutes 
rendered  the  antidote  useless.  No  experi- 
ments appear  to  have  been  carried  out  to 
discover  if  the  same  advantages  can  be  de- 
rivet  I  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  nux  vomica 
itself. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences,  Oc- 
tober, eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  iive,  a 
perfectly  new  antidote  is  mentioned,  which, 
should  it  prove  on  further  trial  a-itisfactory, 
will  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  always 
at  hand :  this  is  lard.  Its  antidotal  firoper- 
ties  are  founded  upon  the  following  circum- 
stance. A  gentleman  having  been  much 
annoyed  by  some  dogs,  resolved  to  poison 
them.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  meat, 
containing  one  grain  of  strychnine,  was 
placed  on  the  ground  beside  some  lard.  A 
dog  was  observed  to  eat  both  meat  tuid  lard 
without  being  poisoned.  The  next  night 
three  pieces  of  meat  were  laid  down  contain- 
ing stryclinine,  and  no  lard  placed  near  it. 
In  the  morning  three  dogs  were  found  dead. 
In  nine  instances,  in  which  lard  was  given 
with  the  strychnine,  the  animals  did  not  die. 
In  eleven  cases,  where  no  lard  was  given,  all 
died.  Half  a  grain  was  sufficient  to  produce 
death  ;  but  three  grains  failed  when  lard  was 
used. 

What  are  the  testa  for  strychnine  ?  Do  any 
exist?  or  is  the  poison  as  subtle  as  it  is 
powerful,  accomplishing  its  frightful  work  of 
torture  and  death  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
its  presence  behind  t 

Tests  there  are,  and  plenty.  The  subiect 
has  Ijeen  carefully  and  laboriously  worked  at, 
both  by  chemists  and  physiologists ;  and 
from  time  to  time  new  means  of  detecting 
the  poison  have  been  discovered,  rivalling 
each  other  in  delicacy,  until  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  physiologists  of  the  age  has 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  I 
BO  minute  an  atom  as  the  twenty-live-hun- 
dredth part  of  a  grain. 

If  nitric  acid  be  dro^\ied  xv^xv  tj^wsr^^x^^ 
nux  vomica,  asi  c«w;m<b-ii«i  i5jc\a>\T  \a  xj^vAw^t^ 
1  The  same  *\a  \iift  waft  '^vVXi  i\.x^^w\tfi'»^'^'^'^ 
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ordinarily  met  vith  in  the  sbopn,  which  is  manner  to  the  inflaenee  of  the  one-fiftie 
always  more  or  leaa  impure.  But  when  the  |  a  grain.  These  frogs  were  not  affecU'tl 
strychnine  is  quite  pure,  no  change  occura.  \  striking  a  manner  aa  Dr.  Hall  h.-ul  hr 
It  was  tlierofore  necessary,  on  the  discovery  j  they  had  been  some  time  removeil  fron 
of  strychnine,  to  search  for  some  other  sub- !  pools ;  the  experiments  were  shortly  j 
stance  which  would  lie  entirely  depended  on.  •  wards  continued  n{)on  young  male 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  several  ti»«ta '  fresh  from  th«ir  native  swamiM,  th«.*sc  I 
were  discovered.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  the  most  susceptible ;  and  by  the  twelf 
forty-three,  a  French  chemist,  M.  Marchand,  |  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-si 
announced  that  when  strychnine  is  rubbed  <  was  able  to  state  that  he  hail  been  eoi 
with  i><'roxide  of  lead,  and  sulphuric  acid  to  detect  the  one-thousandth  of  a /pni/iL 
with  some  nitric  acid,  a  blue  mass  is  formed,  j  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Mardi  he  com: 
wliioh  becomes  successively  violet,  retl,  and  .  nioated  the  result  of  further  exfkriciej 
yellow.  Another  chemist  soon  fonnd  that  j  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  s&ui&^to 
oxide  of  manganese  has  a  veiy  similar  effect  |  He  had  detected  by  means  of  the  rtryi 
Another  test  is  chn^mnte  of  potsush,  which  Inoscopic  frog  the  one  two-thousand  &itbi 
pro<iuces  a  magnificent  violet  colour.  Chloride]  dredth    of   a    ^rain.       He     had, 


lestroyed  a  cat  by  one-sixth  of  a  gnotl 
had  the  stomach  prepared  so  as  to  get  n 
all  unnecessary  matters,  an<l  after  the  ^ 
of  some  time,  had  placed    in   it  succsm 


of  gold,  when  added  to  strychnine  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid  causes  a  yellowish  white  powder 
to  be  formed. 

But  besides  these  anrl  several  other  che- 
mical tests,  the  presence  of  a  ]>oison  which  i  three  frogs.  What  I^r.  Hall  terms  kit 
acts  with  the  chanict<ristic  violence  of  strvch- 1  nism  was  induced  in  all  three.  Hows 
nine  is  ca]>able  of  physiological  proof ;  that  |  a  quantity  of  strychnine  remained  in 
is  to  say,  if  a  porti4m  of  the  sus])ected  sub- ;  stomach,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  bat  th 
stance  be  iniroduced  into  the  8)>tem  of  a  I  must  have  been  extremely  minute  ism 
living  creature,  and  convulsion  and  spasm  i  fest,  since  a  sixth  of  a  grain  is  almost 
ensue,  we  may  infer  Mk  itli  certainty  that  j  minimum  tliat  will  destroy  a  cat,  and  tk 
strychnine  is  present.  |  fore  almost  the  whole  of  it  must  have  b 

This  incKle  of  proof,  in  aildition  to  the  ;  absorlH^l  by  the  blood-vess^els,  in  the  dtitr 
onl in ary  tests,  has  been  nia<Ie  use  of  at  the;tion  of  that  animaL^  £Ri>eeial  thaiito  i 
recent  case  of  poia«ming  at  Leeds  with  great 
suceefc-s.  Two  mice,  two  rabbits,  and  a 
guinea-pi^^  were  inoculated  with  the  spi- 
rituous extract  oblaiuiMl  from  the  stomach. 
The  lirst  mi>use  died  in  two  minutes,  the 
scooikI  i:i  twelve  minutes,  and  one  rabbit  in 
fifty  minutes  from  the  first  introduction  of 
tlie  poison.     Tlie  Hym]>toms  preceding  death 


wert*  ill  fach  case  L'en«'rai  di^tr«*MS,  disturbed 
respiration,  twitohings  and  j«*rkinfrs  of  the 
liinhs,  and  rigidity  ol  ibe  b«)dy.  The  other 
rabbit  suiTered  similarly,  but  after  lying  for 
a  whiltt  apparently  dead,  it  eventually  re- 
covere«l.  lu  the  gninea-pig  the  spasms  were 
not  BO  violent,  but  the  next  day  the  animal 
was  foun<l  dead.  Here  the  evidence  thus 
obtained  was  most  conclusive.  But  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  that  life  mii»ht  be  destroyed 
by  a  dopo  of  strychnine,  and  yet  that  suffi- 
cient jwison  might  not  bo  procuretl  after 
death  to  act  secondarily  upon  an  animal  the 
size  of  a  rabbit,  or  even  a  mouse  ;  the  plij-sio- 
logieal  tost,  in  short,  wouhl  have  been  pro- 
nounced a  fnilure  from  its  want  of  delicacv, 
had  not  lh\  !Mai-shall  Hall,  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  action  of  strychnine, 
resolved  up^m  trying  similar  experiments 
ni)on  frog.«,  in  whom,  as  in  all  other  cold- 
blr>o«led  jmimals,  the  nervous  force  is  far 
better  observed  than  in  thn  higher  clusses. 

JTe   cominen':ed   his  experiments   by  im- 

mersin-^'  a  i'vo^f  in  water  in  which  was   dis- 

solveil  one  thirty-third  of  a  grain  of  a  srilt  of 

strychiiiiit*.     The  frog  dietl,  nft«r  exhibiting 

tlw  ns.i.il   pht^nomena.     Auotbcr  fra^  •wa« 

deatrov'jd  by  being  subjected  iu  Uve  «a\uft 


due  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  for  the  is 
publicity  he  has  given  to  his  intercntingc 
periments.  He  has  thus  dissijiated  thefii 
delusion  that  8tr}'chnine  cannot,  like  miM 
poisons,  be  detected  after  death.  With  o 
present  knowledge,  it  may  be  said  with  p 
feet  contidence,  that  as  no  poison  prodn 
liuring  life  such  marked  and  charactm 
effects,  so  none  is  more  cert:iinly  detected  ifl 
death  than  the  vegetiible  poison,  strychain 


A  FEARFUL  NIGHT. 

"  Comb  down  at  once — Ellen  is  dyiM 
That  was  all  they  said, — seven  short  worl 

I  read  the  telegraph  paper  again  and  ags 
before  I  could  comprehend  the  full  force 
the  message  it  bore.  My  eyes  wandered  01 
the  regulations  of  the  company,  their  tai 
of  prices,  the  conditions  umler  which  th 
undertook  their  functions,  and  at  last  rere 
ing  to  the  pencilled  lines,  I  roused  mjw 
from  the  stupor  into  which  their  recei 
had  thrown  me,  and  understood  their  purpo; 
Ellen  Luttrell  was  dying.  She  was  0 
cousin,  my  earliest  playmate,  mv  emb# 
ment  of  all  that  was  lovely,  pure,  ami  womsn 
I  have  no  sister,  but  haii  I  been  so  blessed, 
could  not  have  loved  her  with  a  deeiier  affi 
tiou  than  I  bestowed  on  Ellen.  My  rega 
for  her  was  utterly  pasr^ionless,  utterly  iuc 
soribable.  Love,  in  the  common  acceptati 
of  the  won!,  hsul  never  been  menti(»ned  1 
twecn  us  ;  we  confided  to  each  other  all  0 
\^\t\.'a\AQTv^,  ^\V  \.l\*a  caprices,  annoyances,  a 
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TVhen  I  was  first  engaged  to  Lucy,  I  was  feet  with  enormous  heavily  laden  Kirrows, 
not  liappy  until  Ellen  could  share  my  jojy, '  and  crxing,  **by  yonr  leave,"  while  the  8uf- 
could  see  the  object  of  my  choice,  and  in  ferera  were  clasping  their  mangled  liin>is  in 
Bwcet  sisterly  tones  could  congratulate  me  anguish.  The  iK>st*oflice  van,  with  its  trim 
upon  it.  It  was  my  delight  to  see  the  affec-  '  arrangement  of  sorting  1-K)xe9,  and  its  travel- 
tion  springing  up  between  my  cousin  and  j  ling-capped  clerks,  stood  gaping  to  receive 
her  whom  I  now  call  my  wife, — to  hear  their  |  the  flood  of  bags  ]H)uring  into  it  from  the 
mutual  praises  of  each  other,  and  to  think  |  shoulders  of  the  red-coated  guards  ;  non-]»as- 
th*it,  until  some  favoured  suitor  should  come  j  sengers  were  bidding  adieu  to  their  friends 


to  claim  her  for  his  own,  Ellen  would  share 
our  new  home.  This  was  not  to  be.  Just 
l)efore  my  marriage,  my  cousin  went  to 
Burgundy,  on  a  visit  to  an  old  schoolfellow, 
whose  husband,  a  sickly  and  consumptive 
man,  was  compelled  to  reside  there  for  the 
benctit  of  his  health.     Her  stay  in  France, 


at  the  doors  of  the  carriages  ;  the  policemen 
were  buttily  unhooking  the  variuu:^  labels 
from  neighbouring  Blctchley  to  distant  Perth, 
with  which  the  vehicles  were  be<lizened ; 
commercial  gents,  those  knowing  travellers, 
were  settling  themselves  comfortably  on  the 
back  seats  of  the  second  class  ;  the  old  g**n- 


liich  was  to  have  occupied  but  a  few  weeks, !  tleman  who  is  always  late,  was  being  rapiilly 


extended  over  six  months.  I  he.inl  from 
her  but  twice  during  the  interval,  but  upon 
the  occasion  of  my  marriage,  she  wrote  a 
long  and  affectionate  letter  to  Lucy,  telling 
her  that  she  was  ]>erfectly  happy,  and  speak- 
ing in  those  mysterious  terms  which  girls 
love  to  use,  of  a  certain  Vicomte  de  Bo<l6, 
who  was  paying  her  great  attention.  Two 
months  alter,  Ellen  suddenly  returned  to 
England,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  bring  her  back. 
There  was  a  mystery  connected  with  her 
return  which  I  could  never  fathom ;  her 
mother,  indeed,  wrote  me  a  plaintive  letter 
lamenting  the  folly  into  which  young 
girls  usually  throw  away  their  affections, 
and  hinting  that  even  Ellen*s  good  sense  was 
Dot  proof  against  womanly  weakness,  and 
tliat  had  she  not  been  recalled  when  she 
was,  she  would  have  been  drawn  into  a  mar- 
riage which  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  ver- 
bally explained  to  me,  must  have  been  an 
CTerlasiing  source  of  ndsery  to  her.  At  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  from  my  aunt,  I  was,  it 
IB  needless  to  say,  very  much  pained,  but 
being  forbidden  to  answer  it  (for  Ellen  was 
nnawjire  that  I  had  \yeen  written  to,  and  the 
sight  of  a  letter  in  my  well-known  hand- 
writing would  doubtless  arouse  her  sus- 
pici(inM),  I  was  compelled  to  wait  until 
further  information  was  aiforded  me.  That 
information  never  came,  and  until  her  brother 
tole;;r:iphed  to  me  in  tlie  words  with  which 
I  have  c«mimenced  my  story,  I  heard  nothing 
of  liie  Luttrell  tauiily. 

Wfhinten  minulesaflerT  received  the  tele- 
praph  nies«aj;e,  1  hail  thrown  a  few  things 
into  a  carpet-bag,  had  a  card  stitrhed  on 
to  it  with  my  name,  and  I^dtons,  Tam worth, 
for  the  address  (for  I  am  oMfaMhioned  enough 
alwavA  to  direct  my  lugt^age  in  case  ot  liiHs),and 
was  rattling  iii  a  Haoiium  to  Kuston  8«iii:trc. 
X  arrivt'd  just  in  time  to  catch  the  night  mad- 
trait)  ;  the  platf  »rm  was  lhn)nged,  there  were 
Oitur'l  men  going  back  to  the  uidverbiiy, 
bari'irtHM  starting:  on  cirrnit,  Hporting  men 
goi.j;^  <lMwn  for  the  l^aminiiion  htireple-fluiiiH, 
aod    invalids  off  to   Malvern   in  search 


hurried  to  his  })Iace  ;  and  the  black-tticed 
stoker  was  leaning  forward,  looking  out  for 
the  signal  of  the  station- master  to  go  a- head, 
when  I  sprang  into  a  tirsi-class  compartment 
and  took  the  only  vacant  seat  I  found  there. 

Once  started,  I  looked  round  upon  my  travel- 
ling companions,  who  were  apparently  of  the 
usual  stamp.  There  was  a  stout,  re^l-faced, 
elderly, gentleman-farmer  looking  man, rather 
flushed  with  the  last  pint  of  port  at  SimpAou's 
and  the  exertion  of  cranmiing  a  fit  little 
portmanteau  ^the  corner  of  which  still  olmti- 
nately  protrucled)  uudv-r  the  seat ;  there  was 
a  thin  pale  faced  curate,  with  no  whi.Mkers 
and  no  shirt-collar,  but  with  a  long  black 
coat,  and  a  silk  waistcoat  buttoning  round 
the  throat,  a  mild,  washed-out,  limp,  afrer- 
noon- service  st>'le  of  man,  engaged  in 
reading  a  little  book  with  a  brasM  cross 
on  the  back,  and  "Ye  Lyffe  of  St.  Cru- 
citidge,**  emblazoned  on  it  in  red  haters. 
There  was  a  fidgety,  i)inche<l-ui»  ohl  lady, 
with  a  face  so  wrinklfd  as  to  make  one 
thankful  sh«*  was  a  female,  as  bv  no  earthly 
means  could  she  have  shaved  it,  who  kept 
i»eri>etually  jeering  into  a  mottled-l«.okii»g 
i»aHket  suggeHtive  of  sandwiehes  and  Hheny- 
flasks,  under  appri'henMion  of  having  lost  her 
ticket ;  and  there  was  a  young  man  appa- 
rently devoted  U}  the  stock-broking  interrst, 
stiff  as  to  his  all-roundnr,  checkv'd  as  to  his 
trousern,  natty  as  to  his  boots,  who  krpt 
alternatfly  ])aring  his  nailn,  strokin;^  lii« 
chin,  whistling  jMipular  niebxli«'M  in  a  Mtil»- 
dued  tone,  and  attHUJiiting  to  go  t^  nbi  p. 
Finally,  on  the  opp-'t-iu  .^i■l•r  to  ini%  ai»«l  io  «lio 
furtht-r  corh»-r,  then;  wan  a  lar;:«  b'lnlle,  tli« 
only  visible  cf*mponenl  parU  of  y/\vU  ^-ttt 
a  large  pondu;  «|.»ak,  a  bburk  b«ard,  an-l  a 
hloijd,LM|,fMr.ii,Mi-lo..kingliJii  ;  but  il..".-  |Mila 
wi-re  all  so  bl^n.brd  ;.ii.i  hii-blb  d  i..>'..-i»...|', 
that  alter  five  minuf-M  i-baip  i'-r  ii -ny  it 
would   havn   b..en  hWYi'mM    to   t-H    vvl.ut.   M,„ 

biimlle  n-allv  was.  ,         ... 

lali!     at     lh-    itl.i'i'ii, 
.vi'b-    rii,.r,|* 


f 

bcailh.       porters     w^rre     jiushing,    ru«hin;»  •  eviuin^  p:\\«*-.T  \  wi  v\\**^-  ••^^^*'* 
afe'ainst  8U»!id  old  geuilttutn,  crudhing  their*  in  luy  M-.at,  V  W.w\  Ui   r*!*^^  ** 


I     had    arMv<:d    so 
that  1  had   not  had   iiiii»'    »'»   I 
with  a  l,..ok,  or  .-vi-i.,    »''    i«  •'  '• '^  '» 
oflney   more   Um|iou»,    '  -    '»"*    '*'*'*"^ 
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perusal  of  Bradshaw,  with  wondering  whe- 
ther anybody  ever  went  to  And»ergate, 
Flotion  Episcopi,  or  Bolton- le-Moi>r8,  an* I 
what  they  did  when  they  got  there,  and  with 
musing  u[»on  Heal^s  hedsteads,  which,  accurd- 
ing  to  ihe  advertisement,  could  \te  sent  free 
by  po^t,  and  U{>on  the  dismayed  gentleman 
who,  in  the  woodcut,  cannot  put  up  his 
unihrtdia.  and  is  envious  of  the  syphuniaM 
individual  who  finds  '*ci>mfort  in  a  stumt/* 
But  this  species  of  amusement,  thougii  un- 
deniably exciting  at  first,  palls  on  repeti- 
tion, and  1  soon  found  myself  letting  the 
Bia<lshaw  drop,  and  endeavouring  t4>  seek 
Bohtce  in  sleep.  To  seek,  but  not  to 
find.  To  me,  sleep  in  a  railway  carriage  is 
next  to  ini)K>SAible.  First  the  lamp  glares 
ill  my  eyes,  and  when  I  try  to  cover  tliem 
with  my  hat^  the  stiff  rim  grates  over  my 
nose,  and  scrubs  me  to  (lesperation  ;  thfU  the 
cIolh-cuv«red  sides  of  the  carriage  are  rough 
to  my  face;  my  legs  are  cramped, and  my  feet, 
in  oppoMition  to  the  reHt  of  my  boily,  go  to 
ile<>p,  and  are  troubled  with  pins  and 
neetlles ;  and  so,  after  much  tossing,  and 
tumbling,  ami  changing  from  side  to  side,  I 
sit  bolt  upright,  gazing  at  the  lamp,  and 
thinking  over  Ellen  and  the  object  of  my 
journtiv,  until  we  arrive  at  our  first  halting- 
pUce,  Hletchley.  Jlere  we  lose  the  curate 
and  the  stockbroker,  the  flashing  lamps  ot 
the  latter *s  dog-cart  being  seeu  outside  the 
station  yar4l.  The  old  la<ly  gets  out  to«>, 
under  the  impression  that  we  are  at  Crewe, 
and  is  only  induced  to  return  after  much 
assur.mcf,  and,  in  £Eu:t,  bodily  force  on  the 
part  uf  a  porter.  She,  I,  the  farmer,  and 
the  biindlf,  are  left  togetlier  again,  and  the 
train  proceetls.  And  now,  worn-out  and 
utterly  wearied,  I  fiill  asleep  in  good  earnrst, 
and  Mleep  so  soundly  tliat  I  do  not  rouse  till  a 
prolongetl  "IJoi  !  reverberates  in  my  ears, 
ami  sUtrting  up,  I  find  the  lights  of  Crewe 
station  fiasiiing  in  my  eyes,  lite  farmer  and 
the  old  hidy  gone,  and  a  porter  hohling  up 
my  car|>et-bag  and  talking  througli  the  car- 
riage window.  '*  A  old  lady  as  has  just  left 
this  ciirri;ige,'*  says  he,  "  have  luke  a  car}*et- 
b:ig  in  miatake  for  her  own,  she  thinks. 
Dues  any  gent  own  this  here,  di-rected  to 
Boboua,  Tamworih  ?" 

At  these  words,  the  bundle  roused,  picked 
itself  up,  and  showed  itself  to  be  a  young 
niati  with  a  bearded  face,  and  a  rennirkably 
bright  eye.  He  seemed  about  to  s|)eak  ;  but 
1,  lialf  ablei-p,  reclaimed  my  property,  handed 
out  t/ie  old  lady's  luggage,  and.  as  tile  whistle 
annotunred  our  departure,  sank  back  again  in 
al  Umber. 

1  lia<l  slept,  I  suppose,  for  about  three 
miiiut<rs,  when  I  wju*  aioiised  by  a  choking, 
sulfni-aiing  siMisation  in  my  throat,  and  an 
optMiin;^'  my  eyes.  1  saw  the  bearded  counte- 
nance of  tlie  stranger  within  an  inch  of  mv 
face,  hm  vyL'A  li^iHliing.  his  nostrils  dihite«I, 
aijti  Lis  \vii(;]'»  fi-aine  quiveriin*  wxt\\  euioxum-, 
BO  thiit  hia  liiLhdf  although  Ivvisted  ii^VvU)  \\v 


my  neckcloth,  trembled  violentljr.  Snrprai 
for  a  second  numl*ed  mj  energieis  bat  1  mm 
recollected  the  practic^  teaching  of  myoU 
instructor,  the  Worctstenhire  Nobbl«r,  asi 
finding  I  could  free  mynelf  bj  no  oUnt 
means,  dealt  him  a  bluv  with  my  leil  hssd 
which  sent  him  staggering  to  the  otlier  end  «f  I 
the  c'lrriage.  He  recovered  bimaeif  in  u 
instant,  and  rushed  at  me  again ;  bnt  tUi 
time  I  was  on  my  guard,  and  aa  be  siJvaaeed 
I  seized  hia  lumds  bj  the  'wrist^  and  hang 
much  the  more  powerful  zuaa,  iorctd  tdm 
into  a  seat^  and  kept  him  there,  nefir  fur  aa 
inMtant  relaxing  my  grip.  ^LitMgo.'** 
he  hissed  between  his  teeth,  apakiii  ia  a 
foreign  accent,  ^Let  me  go!  Stwdnl/ 
coward  ! — release  me  !  *' 

IJail  any  third  person  been  ftnmKi  tt«f 
couhi  not  have  failed  to  be  amuaed  atthi 
matter  of  fact  tone  of  my  remarks  it  c» 
tnist  to  the  high  flown  speech  of  the  sUnfL 

'*  What  the  deuce  do  yoa  mean,  ut^  ky 
attacking  an  inoffensive  mau  iu  this  warV 
said  I,  **  what's  your  motive  }  Yon  donit  w 
like  a  thiet" 

"  No,**  he  screamed,  '^'tia  ymt  who  an  tb 
thief,  you  who  would  steal  fnta  me  aU  tkt 
1  cherish  in  the  world  !  ** 

**  Why,  I  never  set  eyes  on  joa  beibitl*! 
exclaimed,  getting  bewildered  and  nocMbf 
quite  certam  whether  I  waa  awake  orstieia 

**  No,  but  I  have  heard  of  jou,*'  hi  nM 
''heard  of  you  too  often.  Tiens!  duaol 
you  just  acknowledge  you  were  goiuC  ^ 
Boltons ! " 

*•  Well,  what  if  I  am  t  -  I  aaked.  •!« 
shall  never  reaich  your  deatination,"  and  vil^ 
a  sudden  twitst  he  shook  my  hand  firoa  Ui 
neck,  sprang  at  my  face  and  stmek  M 
with  such  force  that  I  fell  on  my  lock  oi 
the  door  of  the  carriage.  In  falling  I  dngH 
my  adveraary  with  me,  but  he  was  niiuQtr 
than  I,  and  succee«ied  in  planting  hiskiietii 
my  throat  while  he  pinned  mj  luuids  to  19 
sides.  Seeing  me  at  his  mercy  he  gave  s  fXJ 
of  triumph,  then  stooping  over  me  scaniH 
my  face  with  such  a  wild  and  searing  glwti 
that  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  for  Uie  ^ 
time  fliished  across  me — the  man  was  ni^ 
I  turned  faint  sick  at  the  idea,  and  6xm 
my  eyes.  "Ah  ha!*'  shrieked  the  luaiOii^ 
"  you  nale,  you  tremlde  !  You,  an  Engl"^ 
man,  cnaiige  colour  like  a  girl !  Yoe  duS 
be  yet  another  colour  before  I  lean  70^ 
your  cheeks  shall  be  blue,  your  eyesnl 
Kntt-nds  tu,  mis6rable  ?  "  And  as  he  upob 
he  knelt  with  such  force  on  my  throat  wXl 
felt  my  eyes  were  starting  from  their  aockrtifj 
I  stru£;gled  convulsively,  but  the  mors  1 
writhed  the  more  tightly  did  he  press  me  witt 
his  knee,  uiitil  at  length  the  anguish  giV 
nisupportjible,  and  I  tainted.  :, 

liow  long  I  remained  insensible,  I  knofV      ] 
not ;  it  can  have  lieen  butfora  very  fewmmaieL      \ 
however,  and  when  I  came  to  myaelf  I  fouod 
Uve  treaU  uieht  air  blowing  over  my  fare,  I  nw 
W\«^  <\oui  \A  ^^:L<b  Q^bTtvi^gb  ^i^\L^  and  fell  thi 
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madman  endeaTonring  to  drag  me  to  the 
aperture  with  the  evideDt  iutention  of  throw* 
iug  me  out  upon  the  line. 

And  now  I  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand, 
and  that  it  waa  but  a  question  of  time  whether 
I  could  hold  out  until  we  arrired  at  the 
station,  or  whether  I  should  be  murdered  bj 
the  lunatic  We  were  both  young  men,  and 
though,  perhaps,  I  was  naturally  the  more 
powerful,  yet  hia  position  gave  him  great 
advantages,  as  I  was  still  extended  on  my 
back,  while  he  was  stoo[>ing  over  me,  and 
while  my  limbs  were  cramped  he  had  free 
play  for  all  his  energies.  On  seeing  me 
recovering  from  the  swoon,  he  uttered  a 
short,  sharp  cry,  and,  bending  lower,  twined 
his  hands  in  my  cravat.  Now  was  my  oppor- 
tunity ;  his  back  was  towards  the  door,  hia 
fiice  so  close  to  mine,  that  I  could  feel  his 
Dreath  u|>on  my  cheek.  Grathering  all  my 
remaining  strencth  together,  I  seiz^  him  by 
the  ancles,  and  literally  hurled  him  over  my 
head  on  to  his  face.  He  fell  heavily,  striking 
hia  head  against  the  opposite  door,  and  lay 
stunned  and  bleeding,  in  a  second  I  was  on 
my  feet  ready  to  grapple  him,  bat  as  I  r««e 
tlie  engine  shrieked  our  approaching  advent 
to  the  station,  and  almost  before  I  could  raise 
my  fallen  foe  we  ran  in  to  Tamworth.  llie 
finst  person  I  saw  on  the  platform  was  Ellen's 
brother,  to  whom,  after  hearing  that  she  was 
out  of  danger,  I,  in  a  few  words,  narrated  my 
«4l venture,  and  pointed  out  the  stranger, 
who,  Mtill  insensible,  was  supported  by  some 
of  the  |>orte^s. 

'*Let*s  have  a  look  at  the  fellow!**  said 
Fred  Luttrel! — ^an  unsophisticated  youth — 
but  he  no  sooner  had  set  eyes  on  the  pallid 
face  than  he  drew  back,  exclaiming,  **By 
Jove,  it's  Bod6!" 

And  so  it  wss ;  and  by  the  ud  of  explana- 
tion, I  received  afterwards  from  Fred  Lut- 
trel 1,  I  was,  in  some  measure,  enabled  to 
account  for  the  attack  made  upon  me.  It 
appears  that  the  Vlcomte  de  Bod6  had  seen 
Ellen  while  in  Burgundy,  nnd  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her;  but  his  addresses  were 
utterly  discouraged  by  her  friends,  for  one 
reason  alone — but  that  a  most  powerful  one. 
His  family  were  afflicted  with  hereditary 
insanity,  and  he  himself  had  already  on  two 
occasions  shown  the  taint.  Of  course  it  was 
im|>o&<).ble  to  declare  to  him  the  real  reason 
of  his  rejection,  and  he  was  acoonlingly 
informed  that  Ellen's  parents  had  long  since 
pletiged  her  hand  to  a  connexion  of  her  own. 

Ater  her  departure  he  grew  moody  and 
irritable,  :ind  it  was  judged  advisable  to  have 
biui  watched  ;  but  he  managed  to  elude  the 
ol>servatioD  of  his  keepers,  and  to  escape  to 
>^igl:ind.  £llen*8  address  was  well  known 
to  hiiu ;  he  was  procee<ling  thither ;  and 
when  he  heanl  the  very  house  mentioned  by 
the  porter  at  Crewe  as  the  direction  of  mv 
lui^'^age,  he  donbtless,  in  hia  wandering  mind, 
picturetl  nie  as  his  nval  and  siipp1«nt«r. 

My  dear  JillleD  recovered,  and  so  did  the 


Vlcomte— that  is  to  say,  from  my  assault 
As  to  his  madness,  it  stood  by  him,  poor 
creature,  until  he  died. 
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It  happens  in  this  world  that  the  person 
who  is  well  off ;  the  happy  man  who  is  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  goods^  has  still  one 
drawback  to  his  exultation ;  for,  almost 
always  it  occurs  that  he  hns  not  enough  of 
some  one  thing — of  several  things,  perhaps — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  has  more  than 
enouffh  of  some  other  thing,  or  things.  While 
somebody  else,  also  well  off  in  his  way,  has  a 
corresfioniling  deficiency  of  some  other 
different  thing,  and  a  similar  superabundance 
of  some  particular  commodity,  which  is  not 
the  same  commodity  as  that  which  constitutes 
the  superfluity  of  his  well-stored  neigh  lK>ur. 
Peter  has  more  wheat;  which  he  and  his 
family  grind  into  flour,  and  bake  into  loaves, 
than  he  and  his  can  contrive  to  eat,  although 
they  were  to  sit  up  all  niffht  to  do  so :  Paul 
has  more  hides ;  which  his  sons  and  his 
serving-men  tan  into  leather,  and  fabricate 
into  shoes,  than  his  entire  household  can 
possibly  wear  out^  even  though  each  indi- 
vidual member  were  a  Wandering  Jew.  And 
so  it  is  throughout  the  elobe.  Mrith  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  class  known  as  the  Poor, 
everybody  has  more  of  some  one  article  than 
is  needed  for  his  private  wants :  mure  wine, 
more  wool,  more  potatoes,  or  more  wood  and 
ooaL  It  would  be  simpler  and  less  inconve- 
nient if  every  family,  or  every  head  of  a 
household,  had,  or  produced,  a  moderate 
Quantity  of  each  separate  article,  just  sufficient 
for  his  annual  consumption  ;  he  would  then 
be  independent,  beholcien  to  nobody,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  discontent 
would  thus  be  spared.  But  it  is  not  so ;  and 
never  will  be,  tiU  all  men  are  born  with  equal 
talents,  strength,  and  stature;  until  allcliioates 
are  equally  genial,  and  all  soils  put  forth  the 
same  fertility.  Possibly,  it  was  not  intended 
by  the  Creator  of  all  things  that  human 
beings,  whether  singly  or  in  small  knots  with 
a  common  interest,  should  be  independent  in 
their  self-tafficiency,  or  that  the  fate  of  man 
should  be  to  live  in  solitary  and  exclusive 
isolation. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  help  for  this  state 
of  mundane  affairs ;  those  who  have  no  shoes 
must  get  shoes  somehow,  those  who  have  no 
loaf  must  obtain  a  loaf  somewhere.  There 
are  two  ways  of  effecting  the  purpose : — First, 
if  you  are  strong  and  unscrupulous,  you  may 
look  out  for  some  weaker  person  posAeuaed 
of  shoes  or  bread,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
may  then  take  them  from  him  by  main  toive, 
leaving  him  to  help  himself  as  he  can.  Per- 
haps he  will  yield  without  resistance  or 
revenge  ;  perhaiis  he  wilb  either  wound  you 
at  the  time  or  will  wait  to  retaliata  ^V\few>jv>\i. 
are  in  Sk  d«^^uc»^«i»  «xa3^.  '^^^^^  *^  ^o7^>wfc».;T 
and  iU  coiiB«c^xi«ncwa\  \X  ^*^  *a^  ^^  ^^"^ 
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jNractiee  of  MTara ;  iti  babitaal  ezeretie  is 
iucoDsuiteiit  wiUi  Uie  eziatenee  of  civilised 
society ;  it  is  the  grand  orifftOAl  motive  power 
of  WAR,  even  of  that  war  which  baa  joat  been 
checked. 

lint  seeondlj ;  if  jou  are  just^  and  will 
make  no  wrongful  use  of  the  iitrength  given 
you,  when  yon  are  in  want  of  shoes  yon  will 
aeorch  after  a  person  wiio  has  more  pairs 
than  he  requires  himself,  and  you  will  induce 
him  to  psirt  with  the  needful  supply  by  offer- 
in*;  him  in  ezciiange  a  quantity,  to  be  agreed 
u|ion  by  mutual  consent,  of  your  own  excess 
of  bread-stuflb.  Tempted  by  such  a  proviso 
MS  tliia,  he  will  gladly  give  up  the  stipulated 
shoes ;  he  will  even  thank  ^ou  for  the  aocom- 
juodation  to  himself;  he  will  invite  yon  to  a 
renewal  of  the  friendly  intrrchange.  More 
Uian  that ;  perhans  at  some  future  time  he 
will  consent  to  aavaooe  you  shoes  on  credit^ 
remeraltering  that,  possibly,  one  of  these  days 
he  may  have  to  ask  you  to  give  him  credit 
for  penny  rollsb  This  is  barter,  or  oommeroe, 
or  T&ADB  and  its  effects ;  without  its  exercise, 
civiiisetl  society  is  impossible  ;  it  is  the  most 
influential  jiersuader  of  pbagb.  The  peace 
which  has  just  been  brought  about,  like 
almost  every  other  }«ace,  owes  mudb  to  the 
necessitous  want  oif  trade  felt  by  aome^  at 
least,  of  the  belligerents. 

Barter,  then,  or  trade,  being  so  excellent^ 
desirable,  and  neoes^arJ  a  thing,  the  next 
point  is  to  simplify  and  aid  it  as  much  as 
posaible — to  make  its  machinery  work 
smoothly,  without  unwieldy  jerks  or  blank 
full'Stofis.  Sacks  of  com  are  heavy,  bides 
and  jack-boots  are  cumbrous,  to  carry  about 
from  place  to  place  to  be  given  in  exchange 
fur  whatever  you  want.  To  avoid  the  incon- 
vvnieuces  of  actual  barter,  and  at  the  same 
time  lo  secure  the  benetits  resulting  from  it^ 
you  look  out  for  some  general  representative 
of  value,  called  money,  which  may  help  to 
fa(:ilitate  your  dealings.  What  shall  be  that 
re]ireHeutative,  that  money,  is  the  important 
problem  you  hNve  now  to  solve.  It  must  be 
someihinff  portable,  not  liable  to  waste  or 
loM,  easily  divisible  into  portions  to  serve 
for  small  amounts,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
Buihcient  intrinsic  value  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  larger  sums.  Various  material 
olijfcts  have  been  tried — rare  shells,  pearls, 
ajui  jewels  compose  one  category,  the  precious 
nietaU  another.  Against  the  three  first 
articles  there  lies  the  grand  objection  of  their 
imlivisibirity  when  of  high  value,  and  their 
Consequent  useleiisuess  to  serve  as  small 
change.  The  very  first— namely,  shells, 
tiioiigh  htan\j  counters  to  fultil  humble 
cl.'iiniH,  are  cumbrous  in  the  condition  of  ao 
ciiiiiuluted  canh.  Wheat  would  make  just  as 
go<Ml  a  circulating  medium  as  cowries  ;  it  has 
intrinsic  worth,  is  easily  divided  into  frac- 
tiouiil  quantities,  and  is  a  money  which  would 
pnHs,  or  go  (that  is,  its  value  would  be  recog- 
Dife>i)f  fur  and  wide,  'v^herever  ^b«a\i  vtaa 
kuowa  and  eaten.    Consequently,  \^o\OL,v\vex 


and  copper,  in  various  atelw  of  irari^ 
alloy,  as  doat^  in  ingota,  or  aavoin,  nave  n 
fixed  upon  as  money  by  the  aviUaed  wis 
because  they  represent  Tmloa  in  tba  tin 
several  grades  of  high,  modaimte,  and  k 
because  they  can  be  adapted  to  any  prop 
tion  or  system  of  sabdivialoii.  by  the  p 
ccsBca  of  the  mint^  because  tliey  an  m 
liable  to  waste  or  deatruotion,  and  ate  a 
not  likely  to  be  aaddenly  facnsesd 
diminisheid  in  any  eouaideraklf  fnuitit) 
that  is,  they  are  not  subject  ll  fml  io 
tuations  of  intrinsic  valna. 

But  the  radical  defect  of  all  njWuyWfff 
discovered  is  its  inability  to  m&rrm  m  a  ttaa 
dard  of  valoe.  It  ia  a  m^mmaf,  bitaltki 
fixed  and  standard  meaaara^  of  Uw  i^n  a 
the  commoditiea  it  repreaenta.  If  ed^avi 
of  valae  could  be  caloolated  wtuokAii 
prove  as  determinate  a  raesuiiara  of  vodhi 
the  French  mdtre,  or  even  tho  EaifiA  fa 
rule  ia  of  extensioo,  it  would  bo  an  Immm 
advantage  gained  to  eommoioo  U  wm 
simplify  biiaineas  transaotiona  incalsihi 
and  marvellously.  But  ao  yoi»  aoiwofp 
francs^  or  oents,  are  no  moro  tlua  the  ■■ 
preferable  mnroximativo  moaaoM  of  Hi 
that  can  be  devised.  Thn  (rnTninmiatlaoi 
respective  state  may  do  ita  boot  to  mm 
the  fixity  of  the  worth  of  thoao  imisli  oli 
constitute  ita  coin ;  Imt  saoceaa  baa  smrftM 
very  fiur  indeed  from  attending  tboirdkia 

For  all  commoditiea  are  aaid  to  ba  te  « 
cheap  upon  a  given  spot,  acoording  si  Ifa 
are  more  or  less  in  request  on  tbai^  owt :  di 
is,  according  as  they  are  more  at  hm  altt 
dant, — according  as  they  are  mors  m  !■ 
easy  to  be  had.  But  gold  and  ailveri  ast  1 
mention  copper,  are  Uiemselvea  maikatiU 
commodities  ;  they  shift  their  plaee^  are  <■ 
ried  hither  and  thither,  are  made  to  ahoa 
in  one  locality  while  they  are  aearet  I 
anoUier,  and  therefore  become  dear  or  Afl 
in  their  turn,  even  like  the  gooda  whidi  thi 
represent  This  variation  takea  place  ^ 
irrespective  of  the  varyinff  abundance  «i 
whicn  they  are  extracted  from  the  earth  i 
different  epochs  and  in  different  rc^ 
which  constitutes  an  additional  agent  i 
causing  fluctuations  in  their  market  pri? 
It  is,  therefore,  a  palpable  fallacy  to  eUt 
that  the  precious  metals  are  the  standard  \ 
which  all  other  commoiloties  are  measure 
Other  commodities  measure  them,  as  much  i 
they  measure  the  commo<iitiea;  and  itisi 
conrradiction  of  terms  to  say,  that  they  thei 
selves  are  dear  or  cheap,  as  the  case  may  I 
The  State  may  sump  its  reverse  and  obvsr 
on  coin  sa  a  warrant  of  the  metaPs  puri^ 
but  it  cannot  prevent  a  guinea,  issued 
twenty*H)ne  sliiUiuga,  from  rising  in  price 
six-and-tweuty.  Between  money  and  goo 
there  are  nmtual  actions  and  reactions,  aJbi 
nate  varying  attractive  forces,  juat  as  mo 
as  there  are  between  the  earth  and  the  mo( 
y     i^ffAen^  tmAft   Wreusea,    productions    i 
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is  more  dentelj  peopled  and  more  actively 
cultivated.  It  reHulta,  that  the  amount  of 
precious  metals  amongst  us  is  not  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
money  ;  and  the  disproportion  threatens  to 
increase  instead  of  to  diminish.     Industrial 


tion,  either  by  common  law  or  statute,  and 
that  there  should  be  in  England  no  compHuy 
or  corporation  called  bankers,  although  Uiere 
is  in  the  city  of  London  a  company  called 
goldsmiths  to  which  most  of  the  persons 
called  bankers  belong.    By  custom,  we  call  a 


pro^iuce  seems  likely  to  augment  in  a  liigher  man  a  banker  who  nas  an  open  shop,  with 
ratio  than  the  produce  of  the  gold-fields.  { proper  counters,  servants,  and  books,  for 
But  for  the  discovery  of  the  Californian  and  i  receiving  other  people  s  money,  in  order  to 


Austialian  mines,  this  want  would  now  be 
more  urgently  felt  than  it  is.  But  they  have 
acted  as  palliatives  rather  than  as  remedies 
to  the  deficiency ;  even  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  profluction  of  coin  is  limited 
within  certain  bounds,  and  is  quite  inadequate 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  world*s  ever 
increasing  commerce. 

To  meet  the  difficulty,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  invention  of  paper  money,  or 
bank-notes.  As  trading  by  means  of  the 
precious  metals   is    more    convenient    than 


keep  it  safe,  and  return  it  upon  demand  ; 
and  when  any  man  has  opened  such  a  shop, 
we  call  him  a  banker,  without  inquiring 
whether  any  man  has  given  him  money  to 
keep  or  no  ;  for  this  is  a  trade  where  no  ap- 
prenticeship is  required,  it  having  never  yet 
been  supposed  that  a  man  who  sets  up  the 
trade  of  banking  could  be  sued  upon  the 
statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  enacts,  that 
none  shall  use  any  art  or  mystery  then  used, 
but  such  as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  same.  The  interpretation  clause  of  Peel's 
simple  baiter,  so  paper  is,  in  some  respects,  I  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four 
more  convenient  than  metal  coin,  especially  enacts  'Hhat  the  term  Banker  shall  extt^nd 
in  the  ease  of  large  sums.     Still,  paper  is  an  |  and    apply   to    all  ^Corporations,    Societies, 


equivalent  for  the  precious  metals  only  inas- 
much as  it  is  convertible  into  them  at  the 
will  of  the  holder.  If  gold  and  silver  coin 
are  the  representatives  of  value,  paper  is 
merely  the  representative  of  a  represent ttive, 
and  in  that  alone  lies  its  utility.  Paper 
money  combines  a  paradoxical  union  of 
merits  and  defects.  It  is  very  liable  to  waste 
and  utter  destruction,  but  it  may  be  suddenly 


Partnerships,  and  Persons,  and  every  indi- 
vidual Person  carrying  on  the  Business  of 
Banking,  whether  by  the  issue  of  Bank-notes 
or  otherwise,  except  only  the  Governor  and 
Companv  of  the  Bank  of  England."  The 
Loml»ara  Jews  in  Italv  kept  benches,  or 
banchi,  in  the  market-place,  where  they  ex- 
changed money  and  bills,  whence  our  'word 
Bank.     When  a  banker  failed,  his  bench  was 


increased  or    diminished    aa    circuinKtances  broken  by  the  populace  ;   from  Banco-rotto 


require  ;  it  is  of  very  low  intrinsic  value,  but 
it  does  not  lock  up  a  vast  amount  of  unpro- 
ductive capital,  a.^  is  the  case  with  a  metallic 


we  have  our  term  Bauk-rupt. 

According  to  Gilbart's  very  able  Elements 
of  Banking,  a  banker  is  a  dealer  in  mon^y. 


currency.  A  very  great  defect  in  a  paper  ■  He  is  the  intermediate  party  between  tlio 
currency  is,  that  it  is  not  cosmopolite,  as  !  borrower  and  the  lender.  He  receives  money 
metal  is.  A  wheaten  currency,  like  that ;  from  one  i>arty,  whioh  he  lends  to  unuther ; 
supposed  above,  would  be  more  universally :  and  the  difference  between  the  terms  at 
received  th:in  a  paper  one.  The  further  a  i  which  he  borrows  and  those  at  which  he 
provincial  bank-note  travels  from  home,  the !  lends,  forms  the  source  of  his  profit,  lie 
more  its  value  is  depreciated,  till  at  last  it  |  thus  draws  into  active  operation  those  small 
arrives  at  nullity.  There  are  many  places  in  !  sums  of  money  which  were  previously  unpro- 
the  world  where  a  thousand  pound  Bank  of.  ductive  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals ; 


£iigl:uul  note  wouhl  purchase  less  than  a 
copper  farthing.  Against  this  may  be  set, 
what  in  theory  is  a  great  merit, — that  paper 
money  approximates  nearer  to  being  a  tixed 
standard  of  value  than  metallic  money ; 
paper  money  is  not  so  completely  a  market- 
able commodity  as  the  precious  metals  ;  the 
temptation  to  exi>ort  it  is  comparatively 
slight,  because,  al>roa«l,  it  is  less  useful  than 
in  the  country  where  it  was  first  issued. 

The  cun-eucies,  then,  of  modern  times  are 
composed  of  metallic  and  paper  money  jointly. 
The  puzzle  has  been,  and  still  remains,  how 
to  regulate  the  proportions  they  should  bear 
to  each,  so  as  to  avoid  inconvenience.  The 
control  of  those  proportions  has  mostly 
remained  in   the   hands    of    parties    styled 


and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  accommoda- 
tion to  those  who  have  need  of  additional 
capital  to  carry  on  their  commercial  trans 
actions.     The  business   of  banking   consists 
chiefly  in  receiving  deposits  of  money,  up;*n 
which  interest  may  or  may  not  be  allowrtl ; 
in  making  advances  of  money,  principally  ia 
the  way  of  discounting  bills  ;   and  in  etfecting 
the  transmission  of  money  from  one  place  to 
another.      Private    banks    in    metropolitan 
cities  are  usually  the  agents  of  the  kuiks  in 
the  provinces,  and  charge  a  commis^iun  on 
their    transactions.      In    making    payments, 
many  country  banks  issue  their  own  noti*«. 

The  disjjosable  means  of  a  bank  consist  of  ; 
First,  capital  laid  down  by  tiie  pirtnera  or 
shareholders.  Secondly,  the  amount  of  uiou^^y 


bankers,  whether  private  individuals,  persons :  lodged    by  their    customers.      Thirdly,    t\ie 
connected  with   State  affiurs,  or  the  State !  amount  ol  notes  they  are  able  to  keev  v*v^\.  \v^ 
itself.    It  is  curious  that  the  prolession  of.circulatioiu    Fowx.Vi\^A>^«»  '^''^S^^^J^^^^ 
banking  should  have  no  defioition  or  deacrip-  \  in  the  couxm  ol  Usaiai3Ma»»^"~"^^*^  ^*^       ^^'^'^ 
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th*»y  have  received,  and  are  to  repay,  in  some 
distant  place,  at  a  future  time.  These  dis- 
posable means  are  employed :  First,  in  dis- 
countinjjr  bills.  Secondly,  in  advances  of 
money  in  the  form  of  cash  credits,  loans,  or 
overdrawn  accounts.  Thirdly,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  government  or  other  securities. 
Fourthly,  a  part  is  kept  in  the  banker's  till, 
to  meet  the  current  demands.  Of  these  foar 
ways  of  employing  the  capital  of  the  bank, 
three  are  productive,  and  one  is  unproductive. 
The  discounting  of  bills  yields  interest,— the 
loans,  and  the  cash  credits,  and  the  ovei^ 
drawn  accounts,  yield  interest, — the  govern- 
ment securities  yield  interest, — the  money 
in  the  till  yields  no  interest. 

Banks  are  useful  as  places  of  seeuri^  for 
the  deposit  of  money ;  their  first  origin  in 
this  country  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  of  London,  to  obtain  a  place  where 
they  might  lodge  their  mone^  in  safety. 
Banking  increases  the  productive  capital  of 
the  nation ;  the  various  small  sums  of  money 
which  would  have  remained  unpro<iuctive  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  are  collected  into 
large  amounts  in  the  hands  of  bankers  who 
employ  it  m  wanting  facilities  to  trade.  At 
the  origin  of  bankmg,  the  new-fashioned 
bankers,  aa  they  were  called,  allowed  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  interest  for  money  placed  in  their 
hanfls.  The  banks  of  Scotland  carry  this 
practice  to  the  greatest  extent,  as  they  receive 
upon  interest  so  low  an  amount  as  ten 
pi)Uii<]s  ;  and  they  also  allow  interest  on  the 
balance  of  a  running  account.  Many  of  the 
country  bankers  in  England  allow  interest  on 
the  balance  of  a  running  account,  and  charge 
cornnussion  on  the  amount  of  money  with- 
drawn. The  Jjondon  bankers  generally  do 
not  allow  interest  on  defiosit,  but  neither  do 
they  cliarge  commission.  All  their  profits  are 
dmvetl  from  the  use  of  their  customers*  money. 
The  banks  of  Scotland  do  not  charge  commis- 
sion, although  they  allow  interest  on  depodits ; 
but  then  those  banks  have  a  profit  by  the 
issue  of  their  notes.  The  London  bankers  do 
not  irisue  notes. 

Another  advantage  conferred  upon  society 
by  bankers,  is  that  they  make  ailvances  to 
persons  who  want  to  borrow  money.  People 
engaged  in  commerce  are  thus  enabled  to 
augment  their  capital,  and  consequently  their 
wealth.  In  Scotland,  branch  banks  are  some- 
times established  in  poor  districts,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  future  profit  from  the 
prosperity  which  the  bank  will  introduce. 
Again  ;  bankers  transmit  money  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  cheaply,  and 
without  risk  to  the  owner  thereof  Oom- 
meroial  travellers,  who  go  collecting  money, 
derive  great  advantage  from  the  banks  ;  by 
delivering  their  cash^  to  a  bank,  which 
remits  it  securely  to  its  deetination,  they  are 
relieved  from  an  incumbranee  which  would 
have  occasioned  them  great  care  and  anxiety. 
Afpun ;  where  banks  are  estabVU\i»d^  \t  ia 


are  procurable  m  reapecttT^y  needed, 
usually  fNlppiy  their  ca«tomers  and  th 
bouriiDed  with  silver  ;  thia  is  very 
nient  to  those  who  have  to  pay  larse  i 
wages,  or  who '  purcbaae  in  small  i 
the  commodities  in  which  they  tr 
silver  should  be  too  abutitiant,  the  bai 
receive  it,  either  as  a  deposit^  or  in  ej 
for  their  notes. 

Banking  is  the  means  of  »JpKit  m 
time  in  money  traiiaactions.  flx>w  mo 
time  does  it  take  to  write  a  dMqsi^  t 
count  out  a  sum  of  money  in 
lings,  and  pence  !  The  hanker  i 
the  risk  of  receiving  c<»unterfeit«U 
coin,  or  forgeil  notes  ;  the  bonkw  taka 
himself  the  trouble  and  expense  of  |i 
ing  the  bills  and  drafta  whieh  a  m 
may  draw  upon  his  customersy  or  wl 
nia^  receive  in  exchange  for  hii 
This  circumstance  alone  must  cause 
mense  saving  of  expense  to  a  me 
house  in  the  course  of  a  year.  By  I 
a  banker  in  London,  you  have  a  co 
referee  to  your  respectability.  TTu 
credit^  and  credit  is  money.  It  also  i 
you  to  ascertain  the  respectabih'ty  o( 
parties  who  keep  bankers.  Among 
all  the  bankers  in  London,  the  piac 
established  of  giving  information  I0 
other  as  to  the  res|>ectability  of  M. 
tomers.  By  means  of  banks,  too^peop 
able  to  preserve  an  authentic  reoocdoi 
annual  expenditure.  In  them  they  ! 
secure  place  of  deposit  for  any  deeds, | 
or  other  property  that  may  require 
cular  care.  You  go  into  the  oonnti 
you  send  your  plate  or  jewellery,  yoor  1 
and  testament,  or  your  life-policy,  t 
banker,  who  will  lock  them  up  in  his 
room,  and  keep  them  safe  from  & 
thieves.  In  bankers,  people  find  a 
channel  of  obtaining  information  that 
of  service  to  them  in  the  way  of  thmi 
ne48.  And  lastly,  banking  exercises  a 
ful  influence  upon  the  morals  of  socic 
tends  to  produce  integrity  and  punctu 
p>ecuniary  engagements.  Tliere  is  n 
man  who  would  be  deterred  from  dial 
by  the  frown  of  a  banker,  though  he 
care  but  little  for  the  admonitions 
bishop.  From  all  this,  it  is  only  a  nei 
inference  that  the  profeasion  of  a  I 
should  be  honourable  and  influentiaL 

A  very  imporUmt  feature  in  London 
ing  is  the  clearing-house,  established 
seventy-five  years  ago,  by  some  of  the  I 
bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitatin 
exchanges  with  each  other.  The  obj 
view  was  to  exchange  bills  and  c 
against  bills  and  che(]ues,  and  thus  bee 
to  carry  on  their  busmess  with  a  less  a 
of  capital.  But  while  bankers  were 
vouring  to  promote  their  own  interes 
promoted  at  the  same  time  the  interest 
^blie.     The  sums  liberated  from 


Apiiin ;  wiiere  oauKs  are  escaoiiaaiQu^  \\.  lay^mic      ine  sums  iiueraiea  trom  ei 
easy  to  obtain  change ;  small  or  \»r^«  uo^^VrnwDX.  vn  V>i^a  ^v^  Xmqnb^*^  vcailable  f( 
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ploynient  in  ajpiculture,  Tnanufacture,  and 
commerce..  Whenevei*any  linker,  therefore, 
is  exi^tuded  from  the  cl»*ariiig-hou8e,  and  is 
consequenf.ly  obliged  to  keep  a  larger  amount 
of  Ci^h  in  his  coffers,  his  available  capital  is 
8o  fnr  re«lacetl,  and  thus  the  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commei-ce  of  the  country 
receive  less  encouragement. 

Country  private  banks  cannot  have  more 
than  six  partners,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  joint-stock  banks,  which  may  hare  as 
many  as  a  thousand  partners.  Country 
private  banks  are  banks  of  deposit,  of  loan, 
and  of  discount.  As  banks  of  deposit,  they 
usually  allow  interest  on  both  deposits  and 
balances  of  current  accounts,  and  charge  a 
commission  on  the  amount  of  the  tranHac- 
tions.  In  commercial  or  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts their  advances  are  usually  made  by 
way  of  discount;  in  agricultural  districts, 
frequently  by  loans.  They  remit  money  by 
issuiug  bills  or  letters  of  credit  on  Loudon 
or  they  direct  their  agents  to  make  payments 
to  bankers  or  other  parties  resident  in  Lon- 
don. As  banks  of  circulation,  they  have  at 
various  times  occupied  a  large  portirm  of 
pablic  attention,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  legislation.  Those  bankers  who  issue 
notes  must  take  out  a  licence,  which  costs 
thirty  pounds,  and  must  be  renewed  every 
year.  Tliey  may  re-issue  any  notes  not 
above  the  value  of  one  hundred  poun<]8  as 
often  as  they  think  proper.  And  should  any 
of  tlie  firm  die  or  remttve  from  business,  the 
notes  may  be  issued  by  the  remaining 
partners.  But  they  cannot  be  re-issued  by  a 
new  firm  which  does  not  include  any  mem- 
ber belonging  to  the  firm  by  whom  the 
notes  were  first  issued.  If  the  half  of  a 
note  be  lost  or  stolen,  a  banker  cannot  be 
compelled  to  give  a  new  note  in  exchange  for 
the  remaining  half;  but  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  one  half  of  a  note  is  burnt,  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  then  the  holder  may  perhaps 
recover  the  note  from  the  banker,  in  such 
ca.^es,  the  bankers  always  pay  the  value  of  the 
note  on  receiving  a  respectable  indemnity. 
Bankers  may  be  compelled  to  pay  whole 
notes  that  have  been  lost  or  stolen,  provitled 
the  holder  has  given  actual  value  for  them. 

Tlie  f>ank  of  England  originated  in  a  loan 
of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 

rnte<l  to  the  state  by  a  company,  cliartered 
bixtecn  hundred  and  ninety-four,  as  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
and.  This  charter  has  been  repeatedly 
renewed.  From  that  transaction  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  government  has  ever  been  in 
the  undignified  position  of  a  borrower  from  a 
private  company.  The  legislature  is  put  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  making  laws  for, 
and  requiring  obedience  from,  its  own  cre- 
ditor—its master,  in  short,  or  at  least  the 
body  to  whom  it  is  under  obligations.  Of 
coui^e,  undw  a*  oirouoMtances  whatever  can 
the  Bfink  Charter  be  altogether  witlidiawDy 
until  the  debt,  now  amounting  to  more  than 


eleven  million  poimda,  is  repaid.  For  these 
eleven  millions,  besides  other  securities, 
makinc^  altogether  fourteen  millions,  the 
Bank  is  authorined  to  issue  notes  without 
any  corresponding  amount  of  gold.  The  very 
fact  that  tliis  debt  is  not  ])aid,  is  a  pro^^f  that 
paper  money  is  necessary  for  the  expansion 
of  our  circulation,  and  that  gold  ana  silver 
coin  alone  are  insufficient  as  a  circnl.iting 
medium.  The  last  renewal  of  the  B.-tnK 
Charter  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  to  continue  until  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given  after  the 
first  day  of  August,  *fifty-five.  The  notice 
has  not  been  given  yet. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  governed  by  a 
court  of  directors,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
meml>er«.  These  are  selected  from  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  L<mdon,  virtually  by  the 
other  directors,  who  form  what  is  called  a 
House  List.  They  recommend  certain  pentons 
to  be  chosen  as  directors ;  and  the  proprie- 
tors always  follow  this  recommondatinn.  The 
court  hold  their  meetings  every  Thursday, 
and  thejr  then  receive  a  report  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  preceding  week.  ITie  executive 
administration,  in  the  meantime,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  and  deputy-governor, 
who  may  be  advised  or  assisted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  treasurv.  Tliis  committee  is  com- 
p<ised  of  those  directors  who  have  held  the 
ofliice  of  governor,  of  the  existing  governor 
and  deputy-governor,  and  of  the  director  who 
is  intended  to  be  the  next  deputy- governor. 
A  director  is  at  first  an  ordinary  director, 
and  attends  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
court.  In  turn  he  l>ecome8,  for  one  year,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  treasury.  This 
committee  meet  once  a- week,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  they  may  be  (^led  together 
special  1v  by  the  governor. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  a  bank  of  issue,  to 
the  extent  of  fourteen  millions  against  that 
amount  of  security  set  apart  for  that  purf>o8e. 
She  can  issue  to  any  further  amount  against 
lodgments  of  gold  and  silver,  as  regulated  by 
the  Act  of  'forty-four.  She  is  likewise  a 
bank  of  deposit,  of  loan,  and  of  discount.  She 
allows  no  interest  on  any  portion  of  her 
deposits,  nor  permits  any  accounts  to  be 
overdrawn.  The  Bank  of  England  is  also 
the  banker  of  the  goveniment.  The  original 
loan  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
money  wisely  and  cleverly  laid  out.  She 
has  always  a  large  amount  of  public  deposits, 
on  which  she  allows  no  interest.  She  receives 
the  public  revenue,  and  pays  the  dividends 
on  the  national  debt  TTie  Bank  of  England 
consented  to  establish  branches  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  order  to 
extend  to  the  provinces  the  advantages  of  a 
secure  circulation.  This  was  considered  the 
grand  desideratum  at  that  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  failure*  Uvax.  VtA 
recentty  Uk«a  \\aRft  %3eqjwx^  ^^  ^xiSiNjrj 
baakera. 
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Sir  Robert  Peers  meamree,  which  are  now 
those  in  force,  had  in  view  the  object  to 

Sut  the  entire  circulation  of  the  United 
lingdom  under  the  control  of  the  legislature, 
in  a  great  degree  through  the  supremacy  of 
the  Bank  of  Eneland.  The  promoters  of 
those  views  hoped  to  establish  the  monetary 
institutions  of  the  country  on  a  safe  and  firm 
foundation,  capable  of  counteracting  all  future 
danger  of  mercantile  panics.  Now,  there  are 
two  main  points  which  the  Act  of  *forty-four 
regulates :  First,  the  terms  on  which  the  Bank 
of  England  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
business,  that  is,  what  it  shall  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  managing  the  National  Debt ; 
in  short,  how  much  a-year  the  Bank  shall 
pay  for  its  licence  to  trade  in  money  and 
iiote&  Secondly,  the  Act  lays  down  the  law 
respecting  the  entire  amount  of  notes  to  be 
issued  throughout  the  land,  and  by  whom. 
Its  tendency  is  to  confine  tlie  issue  of  notes 
to  the  Bank  of  England  ultimately,  all  the 
while  that  it  respects  existing  rights.  To 
that  conclusion  must  come  we  at  lut.  No 
person  other  tlian  a  banker,  who,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  was  lawfully  issuing  his 
own  bank-notes,  shall  make  or  issue  l^k- 
notes  in  any  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom. 
Thus,  no  new  bank  of  issue  can  start  up  and 
open  shop.  But  established  banks  must  die 
out  and  become  extinct,  if  they  happen  to 
fall  into  decrepitude.  It  is  enacte<i,  Ihat  if 
any  banker,  in  any  pait  of  the  United  King- 
dom, who,  after  the  passing  of  Uiis  Act,  shall 
be  entitled  to  issue  oank-notes,  shall  l)ecome 
bankrupt,  or  shall  cease  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness 01  a  banker,  or  shall  discontinue  tlie 
issue  of  bank-notes,  either  by  acreemont  with 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  such  banker  at  any  time  thereafter  to 
issue  any  such  notes.  Where  two  or  more 
banks  became  united,  the  paper  circulation 
of  one  of  them  would  be  forfeited.  Thus, 
bankers  once  ceasing  to  issue  notes,  may  not 
resume  their  vocation  should  they  change 
their  minds,  and  repent  them  of  the  step 
taken.  They  cannot,  like  other  retired 
tradesmen,  return  to  businiess  should  their 
leisure  weary  them.  A  banker  who  dies 
professionally,  is  considered  to  be  profession- 
ally childless ;  he  leaves  no  heir  behind  him. 
And  yet  he  does  not  depart  exactly  intestate ; 
the  Bank  of  England  becomes  the  sole  legatee 
to  his  paper  property,  though  not  quite  to 
the  whole  of  it.  If  any  banker,  who,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eieht  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  was  inning  his  own 
bank-notes,  shall  cease  to  issue  tliem,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  her  Majesty  in  Council,  at  any 
time  afler  the  cessation  of  such  issue,  upon 
the  application  of  the  said  Governor  and 


Company,  to  authorise  and  empoi 
bo<]y  to  mcrease  the  %niOuiit  of  seen 
the  issue  department  beyond  the  to 
of  fourteen  million  poundia,  and  then 
issue  additional  Bank  of  finglaikd  not 
amount  not  exceeding  sueb  increased 
of  securities  specified  in  suck  order  in  i 
provided  always  tliat  such  increased 
of  securities  shall  in  no  case  exeeeii  t 
portion  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  ansimt  oi 
notes  which  Uie  banker  so  ctMiqg  U 
may  have  been  authorised  to  isHk 

But  private  banks,  even  wiUkMiidi 
term  of  existence,  still  are  mortaliilftcM 
may  not  yet  be  looking  oat  for  thei^ 
of  iiessrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  ;  but  tkli 
England  is  immortal  ;  and  *— «««ai*i 
its  own  substance  twor thirds  of  tki 
which  flows  no  longer  in  the  Teinsof  4 
banks.  Moreover,  existing  sad  OM 
banks  may  issue  for  tlie  future  no  bm 
tliey  were  issuing  at  the  time  when  1 
was  passed ;  they  must  render  to  tli 
missioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  s 
acoount  of  their  paper  circuIatioQ,  gii 
amount  for  every  day  during  the  wcil 
Commissioners  may  cause  the  bsaken 
to  be  inspected,  if  requisite^  to  fsn 
return,  with  a  penalty  of  a  hnndcsdj 
in  case  of  refusaL  And,  banken  mm 
issue  notes,  but  who  consent  to  immE 
England  notes  instead  of  their  «*^ 
rewarded  by  a  composition  of  oss  fir 
on  the  amount  of  such  notes  keptmoi 
tion  ;  this  arrangement  ceases  and  daln 
on  the  6rst  of  August  next. 

The  existing  and  the  approaching^ 
nities  for  chan«;e,  cause  the  putting  fl 
pertinent  question — Upon  what  prii 
shall  we  stereotype  the  banking  iosuts 
of  this  country,  when  all  arouim  w  ^ 
constant  progress  ?  The  Bank  Charter  J 
as  has  already  been  stated,  have  estsbGii 
limit  in  the  circulation  of  bank-not4S,b«^ 
which  it  could  never  exceed,  and  their 
sistible  bias  is  to  limit  it  still  more.  Bi) 
circulation  of  'forty-four  was  only  prt 
tinned  to  existiug  wants,  whilst,  since 
period,  a  considerable  augmentation  histi 
place  in  the  resources  and  oommeree  cf 
coimtry.  From  tables  of  imports  tM^ 
some  few  leailing  branches  of  trade,  it 
be  demonstrated  that  Liverpool,  Gh^ 
Belfast,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  manj  < 
places,  have  trebled  in  commercial  in 
tance.  ^  Nevertheless,  no  correspond 
crease  is  observable  in  their  banking 
panies— an  incongruity  which  cannot  u 
DO  productive  of  considerable  ii^nr 
traders.  Consequently,  there  seems  to 
almost  general  concurrence  as  to  the 
diency  of  enlarging  the  amount  beyoa 
fourteen  millions  now  issued  by  the  Bai 
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cUi^ti  the  seventeenth  wrAnj^ler  id  the  Hat  cf 
hoiivJiirs  at  Cambridge,  I  thought  my  fortune 
was  made.  The  pkca  waa^  to  eonfesa  the 
tntthj  a  little  Jiigher  than  1  had  cJtpected,  but 
not  perhaps  Ligher  th&n  I  de^terved*  SJy 
frieud  Jones — who  mak^  a  rule  of  bettme 
twenty  to  one  ahout  everything — had  Vwvcked 
me,  even,  to  be  senior  ;  and  if  aoy thing  fatal 
had  snddeidy  happened  to  the  six  teen  others, 
aen  i  0  r  T  sh  onld  h  a ve  been ,  I  h  ad  been  sch  olar 
of  my  CO  I  lege  for  iome  time ;  I  had  written 
(and  t^rinted  at  my  own  ex  pen  so)  the  theolo- 
gical r>ri2e  esi^ay  of  my  year ;  and  I  bad  had 
the  honotir  of  declaiming  again  at  Bishop 
Burnet  and  Latitudinariamam  in  our  cliapelj 
to  a  select  congrej^jitiou  of  four. 

It  had  betn  determined,  long  ago,  by  my 
frwtida,  tlint  I  should  go  into  the  church  ; 
not*  on  tbe  one  hand,  bcciiuse  there  was  any 
family  benefice  at  my  service ;  nor,  on  the 
oiht^r,  tbat  I  had  a  pecidiar  call  for  the 
inlnintry  ;  but  for  the  simple  reaaon  that  (he 
clerical  profesaion  seemed  to  offer  the  position 
of  a  getjlleraan  with  a  certain,  however  scanty, 
livelihood,  I  waa  better  fitted  for  it — there 
je  no  doubt  upon  the  matter  wbateVtir— than 
the  majority  of  those  whom  I  met  in  the 
ceil  ate- ho  uae  a  year  after  my  leaving  college, 
»t  the  voluntary  theological  examination, 
Mitny  of  thefie  had,  unquestionably,  putotf  their 
con  ve  1-3 ion  to  the  yf^ry  latest  niument,  and 
aotne  of  tbem  seemed  to  think  that  there  waa 
a.  little  time  left  for  that  stilL  T^jere  were 
tiiree  brothers  in  particular,  1  remember,  for 
"Whom  there  was  one  good  living  then  bebg 
kept  wurni,  who«e  father  had  sent  them  to 
try  their  luck  at  the  ¥ol :  feeling  an  re  that 
if  two  out  of  tiie  three  did  not  iueceed  in 
pnllini;  through  it,  the  third  would.  This 
actually  came  to  pass,  and. the  emoluments  of 
the  living  were  preserved  in  the  family. 

"Sir^"  it  was  obaerved  to  ona  of  ua  by 
my  revered  tutor  (who  is  of  a  cynical  dia- 


CTJEACIES,  wink  at  things  with,  is  perfectly  co^iaant — 

^  in  oixJer  to  show  that  my  unfoi  tunate  expo- 

When  the  day  eame  in  which  I  w^  de-^  rience  and  lack  of  proftsaional  auccesa  i-i  not 

— 1  Ai . — i — *u  .„^-..,.i*»  :„  *k^  u.,1^  '^'' owing  to  any  peculiar  unfitn€"as  of  my  own*    I 

had  never  been  a  faat  maOi  and  had  aa  extiel- 
lent  testiniouiala  from  my  college  as  could  bei. 
I  had  given  much  of  my  time  to  theolo^7  j 
and,  af  I  have  said,  die^tlngaiehcd  myself 
publicly  in  that  bzuuch  of  study.  It  was  my 
personal  desire  to  become  a  clergyman  ;  ami, 
if  there  are  otiier  q^uali  Heal  ions  that  may  be 
with  modesty  put  forward  aa  proving  my 
competence  for  the  ministry,  1  aflirm  ttiat  I 
possessed  them.  When,  therefore,  I  bad 
passed  m^  examinationf  I  looked  around  me 
with  conhdence  for  a  curacy. 

My  opinions,  although  deoided,  were  suffi- 
ciently moderate.  I  therefore  eschewed  the 
offers  of  botli  the  Guardian  and  Record  news- 
papers, and  applied  myself  to  the  advtrtii^e- 
raents  in  the  LcclesiasticnJ  Gazette,  I  waa  a 
good  deal  struck,  and  not  at  all  pleased,  by 
observing  that  tliere  were  just  six  times  as 
many  curates  wanting  curacies  as  there  were 
curadet  wanting  curates ;  and^  of  the^  few, 
there  were  several  which  spoke  of  *'the  sphere 
of  uflefulness  which  they  had  the  Chiistlan 
privilege  of  offering  to  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard/* having  no  stipend  attached  to  them 
whatever. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  already  knew  that  the 
more  a  pi  ritual  the  wording  of  an  advertise- 
ment, the  less  remunerative  are  its  terms. 
Therefore,  having  but  very  litilo  private 
fortune,  I  regarded  only  the  move  buainess- like 
state  meat  B*  Amidst  a  crowd  of  powcrful- 
vo  ice-and  -goo  d  -d  el  i very  requ  i  rcmen  t  a  ;  vi  a^ 
media  views  (always  ri«r) ;  indiapenaabiliti^s ; 
Anglo-Catholic  convictiotas  ;  pure  Protestant 
perana^^ions,  and  the  like,  this  simple  notice 
seemed  to  promise  well : — 

A  Curie  J,  wiih  lille  for  ili*  Trinily  Onlmatioo* 
Apply  perionfilly  to  J^w.  L,  A.^CretliU  Rrgif,  Buck** 

Not  even  earn Atnesfl  was  made  a  point  o^ 
Dorthe  desirability  of  private  means.    It  was 


pom t ion) J **  when  1  h:Jot  upon  these  Hsts  of  jwiihout  the  trace,  in  short,  of  any  kind  of 
'"  '      ^    *         lerA,  ye.'irly,  I  am  the  cl#rica^  snarft    I   took  train  by  the  Great 


camliUatea  for  holy  order^i  _ 
more  convinced  of  the  truth 


and  firmness  I  Weufcirn 


etiLtion^ 
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there  seemed,  as  I  went  aloDg,  so  scanty  a 
population,  and  so  few  poor  cottages,  tbat  I 
wondered  what  Mr.  Alley  could  possibly  want 
a  curate  for.  That^  however,  was  not  my  busi- 
ness, and  the  place  seemed  exactly  to  suit 
a  young  dirine  who  had  everything  to  leam. 
Conversing  with  the  driver  of  the  gig  I  had 
hired,  upon  general  local  topics,  he  presently 
obsprvea  with  a  grin,  which,  I  am  sure,  my  fi- 
miliarity  had  not  been  suffloient  to  provoke,— 

<«  Cummin  to  be  parson  here,  nr,  under 
Mr.  Lacey  Alley  V 

''There  is,**  I  observed  quietly,* 4 proba- 
bility of  my  becoming  his  curate.^ 

«  Noa,  ye  won*t,  sir,  take  my  word  for  it,' 
he  rejoined. 


Indeed!  Is  the  vacancy  already  filled  up  r^  think  if  we  say  fifty  poouds  a-ytai^l 


"Not  as  I  knows  on,"'  he  replied ;  "but 
there  has  been  a  maUer  of  a  ooxen  younc 
gents  arter  it  lately,  and  they  all  goes  back 
by  tiie  next  train,  they  does.  I  have  lived 
within  three  mile  of  Credita  all  my  fife,  Aid 
I  never  knowed  one  stay  much  more  ^or  a 
year  there— when  he  did  stay.** 

I  felt  that  it  would  not  be  delicate  to  con- 
verse with  this  man  upon  such  a  subject 
further;  so  I  kept  silence  till  we  drove 
through  the  rectory  gates. 

It  was  a  very  snug  little  place,  and  in 
beautiful  order.  A  honeysuckle  was  trained 
over  the  porch,  diffusing  a  luxurious  perfume; 
and  there  were  grapes  all  over  the  house 
front  The  entrance  hall  had  a  beautiful 
model  in  ivory  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral 
In  the  study,  wherein  I  awaited  Mr.  Alley's 
coming,  was  arranged  a  great  mass  of  theo- 
logical learning,  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  (very  faithfully  your's)  hung  over 
the  mantelpiece.  Upon  a  luxurious  chair 
beside  the  window,  there  lay  a  heap  ofAre- 
ports  of  different  religious  societies.  The 
whole  room  was  pervaded,  too,  with  an 
agreeable  incense,  wnieh  perhaps  (for  I  was 
not  of  course  then  qualified  to  judge)  may 
have  been  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  but  which, 
had  I  detected  it  in  college  rooms,  I  should 
have  pronounced  to  be  the  scent  of  Ha- 
vannah  cigars.  Presently  the  rector  entered 
with  a  very  sweet  smile:  a  stout,  good- 
humoured  gentleman  in  spectacles  and  short 
black  gaiters. 

Was  I  come  with  an  idea  of  becominff  his 
fellow-labourer  ?  It  was  his  fervent  hope 
that  I  should  be  so.  Did  I  admire  the  village, 
and  surrounding  country  1  It  was  most  kind 
of  me  to  say  that  much.  I  would  stay  to 
dine  with  him  surely ;  an<L  in  the  meantime, 
would  I  take  a  stroll  wit^  liim  iS  the  ex- 
tremely limited  grounds  ?  « 

We  went  into  an   old-fashioned   gatden, 

with  cut  yews  around  a  bowling-ffreeu,  a 

large  arbour  and  a  magnificent  mllbeify- 

tree  ;  looked  over  a  hedge  of  sweetbrii^,  and 

admired  the  points  of  a  sleek  cob  in  the  field 

adjoimng ;  discussed  divera  cVenoal  msKteta^ 

and  returned  at  Uie  sound  of  a  Mt^e  aVW«t 

beli  iodine. 


Mr.  Lacev  AHot  wmm,  a»  I  have  i 
pleasant-lonling,  bald  old  gentleman 
times ;  but,  after  dinner^  benevolence  i 
positively  to  beam  firoDi  him  ia  all  din 
like  light  firom  th»  sun.  When  h 
got  the  port  back  again  from  s^  side 
table  to  hi^  nursing  hia  right  kg  op 
left,  and  sUding  down  in  the  comla 
arm-chair  to  an  angle  of  abooiiCMhm 
and  seventy'4hrs  degrees,  1m  ani^  havi 
for  an  allegory  of  Content^  or  aaMtta 
of  Plenty. 

^The  work  is  very  lighL  jm«» 
Andrews,**  he  said,  after  uowia|&] 
sketch  of  my  future  dnties  at  Crediti',' 
with  the  furnished  cottage  and  yoarti 


be  about  the  miw.* 

"  Well,  rir,"  I  repUed,  «•!  have  Int  i 
small  private  proper^,— eoweel/  as] 
indeed,  independent  of  my  persQpal  exai 
but^  as  it  is  my  first  essay,  and  joa  g 
you  say,  a  tiUe^  I  aceept  your  cSm 
pleasure.** 

•<  Yes,**  pursued  Mr.  Ijae^  Allej^dn 
and  aippimf  at  his  glass  m  an  sbil 
manner, "Ithink  fifty  pounds  per  aai 
not  too  much :  paid  ooarterlj,  sltto  i 
Hectory  Houae,  or  at  JBsgstock,  TilsMi 
Bagstock,  Comhill,  to  my  private  mbsm 
•have  had  seventy-five  pounds  for  atltfib 
this ;  but  we  will  say  fifty." 

'*  What,"  I  said,  «  my  good  sir,  do  II 
stand  that  I  am  to  be  yonr  debtor  f-4i 
you  fifty  pounds  a-year  for  being 
curate  1 " 

*^  Precisely  so.**  And  the  reverend  f 
man  gave  me  a  nod  of  condeseeosioi 
kindness,  as  if  to  preclude  any  so 
sion  of  gratitude,  ana  to  acquit  ms  < 
obligation.  I  thanked  him  for  his  1 
tality,  and  took  my  leave  almost  at 
carpet-bag  in  hand ;  for,  with  the  i 
tiou  of  sleeping  in  the  village,  I  bad  fbo 
dismissed  my  vehicle,  and  had  now  to 
to  the  station.  At  the  comer  of  the  n 
wall,  however,  I  found  gig  and  driver 


ing.  *"  All  right,'*  he  said,  ^  I  know*d 
be  back  again  for  the  next  train  ;  there 
one  in  twenty  as  stops.**  Sellins  ' 
indeed,  was  just  as  much  a  source  of  p 
sional  emolument  to  Lacey  Alley  as  thel 
of  Credita  Kegis ;  and  there  were  but  fei 
could  afford  to  buy  them  at  hia  valuatlo 

I  applied  to  a  good  many  more  eod 
tical  advertisers,  both  personally  aw 
letter,  before  I  got  a  title  to  orders. 
majority  of  them  fi»ve  nothing  whatev 
their  curates  besides  their  characters; 
gave  more  than  thirty  pounds^-unless 
was  no  furnished  dwelling-place;  and 
more  than  sixty  pounds.  An  offer  of  thii 
sum  I  at  last  accepted. 

The  vicarage  m  Multum  in  Pints^ 
jaVCSiiVScL^  wrasLXsS^  t)»<  «.  range  of  down 
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some  talk  I  had  with  the  peasants  I  chanced 
to  meet  upon  the  road,  the  ignorance  of  the 
inliabitants  8eeme<l  quite  stupendous.  What 
necessity,  I  wondered,  could  there  be  for 
my  having  taken  honours  at  the  univer- 
sity, about  which  tlie  vicar  had  been  parti- 
cularly solicitous?  It  struck  me  that  a 
seventeenth  wrangler  and  the  gainer  of  a 
theological  prize  was  about  to  be  thrown 
away. 

A  boy  in  a  stable  dress  was  wheeling  a 
barrow  through  the  garden-gate  aa  I  drove 
np.  He  shut  it  rudely  in  my  fuce,  and  caused 
me  to  wait  outside  for  a  considerable  time. 
I  could  have  sworn — had  the  canon  law  per- 
mittt>d  it — that  the  same  identical  youth  let 
me  in  at  the  front  door  at  last ;  although  his 
face  had  acquired  the  tint  of  beetrooC  from 
the  haste  wiih  which  he  had  cast  himself  into 
those  pepper-and-salts.  I  obsei-ved  that  the 
umbrella-stand  in  the  entrance  hall  was  also 
a  hat-stand  and  a  coat-stand,  a  home  for 
the  barometer,  and  a  stall  for  the  garden-spud. 
I  saw  that  Mr.  Shiftwell  himself  wore  a  sort 
of  garment  iu  which  he  might  have  played  at 
skittles,  danced  the  mazourka,  or  preached 
the  assize  sermon  before  the  judges,  without 
its  attracting  notice  upon  either  occasion. 
Whether  the  room  wherein  he  sat  was  the 
dining-room,  or  the  drawing-room,  or  the 
library,  no  upholsterer  could  accurately  de- 
termine. I  know  not  whether  the  collation 
of  which  he  pressed  me  to  partake  should  be 
more  fitly  called  luncheon,  or  dinner,  or 
breukfjist  li  la  fourchette ;  and,  after  I  had 
remained  a  year  within  that  house,  I  was 
still  in  doubt  whether  the  parlour-maid  or 
the  housemaid  was  the  cook,  or  whether 
there  was  indeed  no  housemaid  or  parlour- 
maid, and  but  one  poor  miserable  domestic, 
after  all.  Mr.  Shiftwell  strolled  out  with  me 
after — the  meal,  and  behaved  most  frankly 
and  agreeably ;  exhibiting  the  church  that 
Wtis  also  the  school-room,  and  the  churchyard 
wherein  a  cow  and  a  horse  were  feeding  along 
with  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  which  he  assured 
me  produced  a  good  crop  of  hay  at  the  proper 
time  besides.  To  my  inquiries  about  lodgings 
in  the  village,  he  replied  that  it  was  his 
desire  that  I  should  take  up  my  residence 
with  him.  There  was  plenty  of  room,  he  said, 
and  we  should  doubtless  be  good  company  to 
one  another.  In  discussing  ecclesiastical 
matters,  he  observed,  *'  I  cannot  think  how 
so  many  of  my  brethren  can  find  it  in  their 
consciences  to  accept  the  gratuitous  services 
of  men  of  their  own  cloth.  For  my  part,  I 
never  give  less  than  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year  to  any  priest,  or  than  sixty  pounds 
a-year  to  any  deacon.  I  give  that  sum  even 
with  a  title,  and  with  what  little  advantages 
my  poor  house  can  offer  likewbe.*'  I  could 
not  help  observing  upon  this  unwonted  gene- 
ro^^ity  ;  but  Mr.  Shiftwell  refiued  to  listen  to 
any  encomiums.  «  There  is  no  generosity  in 
the  matter,  nr,'' said  he,  «it*s  *  mere  queg- 
tioD  of  CbriMtUaity;  but  I  hope  I  am  not 


illiberal  by  nature  either.**  Our  conversation 
having  been  interrupted  moi*e  than  once  by 
the  lo^isterous  laughter  of  some  youtlis  at 
play  in  the  neighbouring  meadow,  he  pre- 
sently remarked,  ''I  am  a  widower,  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  these  are  my  three  boys.  Tiie 
eldest  of  them  is  only  fifteen  ;  but  he  shows 
an  uncommon  talent,  and  will  do  something,  I 
hope,  some  day,  at  your  own  college.  By 
the  bye,  sir,  I  forget  whether  I  mentioned 
Uiat  I  should  expect  you  to  afford  my  boys 
some  of  your  spare  time  every  day  as  an 
instructor ;  from  nine  to  twelve,  say,  and  from 
two  till  four." 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  Vicar  of 
Multum  in  Parvo  was  so  anxious  about  his 
curate  having  taken  honours :  also,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  the  explanation  of  his 
seeming  munificence  :  his  plan  for  educating 
his  three  boys  being  decidedly  cheaper  than 
that  of  either  Eton  or  Rugby. 

Nevertheless  I  abode  with  Mr.  Shiftwell 
for  my  year  of  bondage,  and  made  three 
tolerable  bricks  out  of  an  insufficient  quan- 
tity of  straw.  After  that  period ;  and  having 
been  ordained  a  priest,  I  oegan  to  entertain 
hopes  of  bettering  myself.  I  had  a  notion — 
common  among  young  curates,  but  still,  I 
think,  not  in  my  case  without  foundation — 
that  I  had  an  especial  gift  for  pulpit 
eloquence,  which  seemed  altogether  a  buried 
talent  so  long  as  I  should  remain  at  Multum 
in  Parvo.  An  advertisement  in  my  Vicar^s 
weekly  paper  (which  combined  the  informa- 
tion of  Beirs  Life,  the  Court  Journal,  and 
the  Church  and  State  Gazette)  seemed  to 
afford  a  chance  of  distinguishing  myself  in  a 
more  open  field  of  action.  At  Santon,  a 
fashionable  watering-place  on  the  east  coast, 
a  young  evangelical  minister,  with  a  pleasant 
voice  and  engaging  manners,  was  said  to  be 
in  request  There  was  no  parish  work,  the 
assistant  being  required  for  a  proprietary 
chapel,  by  that  popular  preacher,  the  Keve- 
rend  Speke  Softly. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  countenance  of  this 
gentleman  by  every  print-shop  which  I 
passed  in  Sauton,  before  I  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  it  in  the  flesh.  Whether  a 
temporary  attack  of  bile  or  jaundice  had 
maired  those  insinuating  features,  I  cannot, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  remember ;  but,  with 
the  same  hyaciuthine  locks,  the  same  snow- 
white  hands,  the  same  exquisitely  accurate 
get-up,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  he 
was  certainly  less  benignant  than  it  was,  iu 
expression.  He  took  no  pains  to  hide  the 
relative  positions  in  which  he  considereil  we 
two  stood.  His  opinion  of  uie  was  the  same 
which  the  man  who  plays  Hamlet  may  be 
supposed  to  entertain  ot  the  man  who  plays 
the  cock.  I  was  to  read  prayers  morning  and  | 
evening ;  but  to  preach  only  in  tlv^  %S\«t- 
uoon,  when  iBrf miXa  wA  <iV:^^^«a  .^«^^  wa.\r 
posed  slone  to  ^orm  X.V«^  '»:^?»^*^'*^Tt;«id^vw 
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souIb  of  the  ariatocraoj  out  of  his  own  liandi. 
He  WM  maoli  dittreMed  at  my  announcinff 
myself  a  poor  roan ;  bat  more  on  the  church^ 
account,  he  said,  than  on  his  own,  or  mine.  "  It 
would  be  well  for  this  conntry,  Mr.  Andrews, 
if  the  ministry  were  exdusiTely  supplied  from 
the  upper  and  wealthy  olasses.  There  is  bat 
too  much  truth  in  what  is  urged  against  tithe 
and  church-rate,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pitiea 
that  they  cannot  both  be  dbpeused  with. 
Mammon  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our  order, 
and  for  my  part**— he  grew,  at  this  point^ 
exceedingly  tike  the  engraving^'' it  is  my 
humble  boast  that  I  have  never  taken  a  shil- 
ling from  the  poor.*'  Mr.  Softly,  however, 
omitted  to  add,  what  was  eoually  true, 
that  the  poor  never  took  a  shilling  from 
him.  He  had  simply  nnthing  to  do  with 
them;  either  temporarily  or  spiritually. 
With  the  exception  of  the  servants  and 
children  before  men^ned,  no  miserable 
sinners  who  had  not  five  hundred  ft^JMr,  ever 
entered  his  chapeL  The  themes  of  his  dis- 
courses were  upon  contentment  with  our 
situations  in  life,  obedience  to  authority,  and 
respect  to  our  superiors  :  which,  however 
fitted  for  the  dwellers  in  the  lanes  and  rows 
of^  Santon,  were  rather  superfiuous  to  the 
inhabitants  of  its  squares  and  crescents. 
What  with  the  comforts  that  his  well- 
cushioned,  many-haasocked  flock  enjoyed  in 
this  world,  and  the  brilliant  prospect  their 
pastor  drew  of  their  future  life,  they 
were  an  especially  privileged  and  elect  con- 
gregation. 

My  next  superior  was  the  Reverend 
Cruciform  Pyx,  Bector  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
wliom,  if  I  had  been  more  of  an  acrobat,  I 
should  have  better  pleased.  It  was  at 
least  six  weeks  before  I  had  learnt  to  make 
his  rt^quisite  genuflexions,  head-indinings,  ro- 
tations and  semi-rotations  at  the  precisely 
correct  times.  We  two  were  accustomed  to 
proceed  to  church  with  our  arms  folded  cross- 
wise over  our  breasts ;  with  our  eyes  directed 
to  the  ground;  which,  to  me,  who  didn't 
know  the  road  so  well,  was  1^^  ea^  than  it 
was  to  the  Keverend  Mr.  Pyx.  St.  Dunstan's 
was  immediately  contiguous  to  a  large  rail- 
way-station, the  superintendent  of  which  was 
one  of  our  churchwardens.  He  was  an  essen- 
tially practical,  but  a  most  obliging  person ; 
and,  upon  the  rector*s  requesting  his  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  a  dashmg  scheme 
of  having  }ighted  candles  before  the  altar, 
he  suggested,  '*  But,  as  you  are  so  near  the 
works,  why  not  lay  on  a  gas-pipe  at  once  t " 

Mr.  Pyx,  although  a  narrow-minded  and 
even  superstitious  fierson,  was  a  gentleman, 
and  treated  his  curate  as  such,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  rather  severe  homily  administered 
on  the  occasion  of  his  detecting  me  in  com- 
pany with  pi^on-pie  on  a  Friday.  I  ex- 
perienced from  him  unvarying  kindness.  I 
should  have  remained  with  him  perhaptt  op 
to  this  time,  but  for  my  having  nnwitUnffly 
baried  a  poor  man  in  the  cUuToVrfixd-Aka 


being,  not  alive,  but  what  waa  atill  ^ 
the  eyes  of  the  Beverend  Crndfonn- 
senter.  My  rector  was  awmy,  and  had 
particular  orders  asainat  this  nnforton 
son's  interment  ^reover,  if  I  bad  x« 
do  m^  office  I  should  hawe  beensMpsa 
the  bishop;  for,  in  these  caaea,  viat 
science  in  the  beneficed  elergynm,iisaj 
to  be  too  expensive  a  luxaryto  bssno| 
the  curate ;  but  good  Mr.  Pjx  mmA 
nothing  save  his  own  indignant  nbii 
tation  of  St  Anathema  MavanathaDil 
turft  Hereticorum.  and  from  8t»  Dairi 
had  to  depart  forthwith. 

It  would  be  teHiona  to  nsumte  "1 
how  I  wandered  from  care  to  ears 
much  permanent  benefit  ;  nioak  p 
men  in  the  same  circomatanoei  ] 
earlier  that  advancement,  or  even  ■ 
remuneration,  in  the  churd&  is  not 
expected  without  epiaoopsd  or  aril 
connection,  and  are  soon  content  ti 
tate  for  their  natural  liree  in  the 
of  gentlemen  with  the  inoomea  of 
butlera.  Perhaps  it  had  been  beit« 
if  I  had  done  thia  I  ahould  ban 
eseaped  many  aproud  man*8  contomd 
a  proud  woman*8  insult ;  for  I  harefli 
with  a  Mrs.  Laoev  Alley  and  even 
Pvx,  who  reg^oded  a  curate  aa  an  ai 
a  lower  creation,  upon  whose  back  ta 
cannot  be  laid.  My  continual  era 
ill-fortune  have,  I  am  aware,  aoa 
temper,  and  not  better  fitted  me  for  i 
fesaion.  I  can,  myself,  detect  the  hi 
that  threads  this  very  statement 
perhaps,  seem  to  its  readers  a  carpi 
dissipated  person,  who  has  the  good  of 
in  view,  rather  than  that  of  hia  ordei 
not  defend  myself ;  I  wish  for  the  c 
sake  that  I  had  myself  and  my  owi 
alone  to  thank  that,  after  many  j 
ministerial  labour,  I  am  in  the  same  | 
in  all  respects  as  regards  emolome 
station,  as  when  I  first  entered  the  i 
the  clergy.  The  circumstances  of  m] 
this  communication  from  the  Hectory 
Grapesissour,  Hants,  is  easily  explai 
have  no  chance  whatever  of  becoming 
time  the  rector  of  that  place  ;  that  fi 
divine — who  has  the  advantage  o 
married  to  an  earPs  daughter,  and  of] 
ing  a  canonry  of  a  tnousand  a-y 
addition  to  this  pleasant  benefice  o; 
hundred — although  an  exceedingly 
teous  person,  is  not  the  sort  of  j 
resign  any  of  these  possessiona  in  myi 
or,  if  he  were  compelled  to  resign 
the  three,  it  would  be,  or  I  am  Ter 
mistaken,  her  honourable  ladyship,  i 
me,  nominallv,  in  accordance  with  th 
mand  of  the  bishop  and  with  the  won 
his  oath,  one  hundreil  pountls  per  a 
but  I  p^  him  fifty  pounds  of  that  bi 
OitB  iise  of  the  Bectory  House,  and 
more  than  the  same  sum  for  keeping 
^axVmiBN^  ^gucdana    Had  I  not  aome  j 
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pupils  there,  and  if  I  were  compelled  to 
subsist  upon  my  stipend,  I  should  fare  but 
ill ;  for  the  annual  balance  is  actually  against 
me  in  the  sum  of  three  pounds  three  shillings 
and  fourpence.  I  have,  certainly,  the  honour 
of  receiving  occasional  letters  m>m  the  Be- 
verend  Hmh  and  Mitey  and  from  her  Lady- 
ship, and  r  am  allowed  the  use  of  the  kitchen- 
stuff ;  so  that  the  loss  of  the  three  pounds 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  may  be  said  to 
be  made  up  to  me  in  vegetables  and  con- 
descension. Still,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  I 
I  who  deserve  the  title  of  ^^  Bloated  Churchman,** 
which  I  understand  is  very  freely  applied  to 
me  by  the  evening  company,  at  the  Standard 
of  Freedom,  over  the  way. 


MINERALS  THAT  WE  EAT. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTEIU3.      CHAPTER  THB  FIRST. 

These  are  times  in  which  eating,  practised 
as  an  art  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  The 
chemists  of  to-day,  rival  our  cooks  in  their 
culinary  operations.  The  savoury  smell  of 
beef  fills  all  the  continental  kboratories. 
Essays  on  the  chemistiy  of  food  issue  from 
the  University  at  Qiessen,  teaching  the 
astonished  graduates  of  the  cordon  bleu  not 
to  boil  their  meat,  that  they  may  not  spoil 
their  broth.  Soyer  and  Francatell i  have  taken 
lessons  of  Liebig,  Majendie,  and  others  dis- 
tinguished in  science,  and  have  raised  them  an 
ovation  in  an  omelette.  We  see  already  some 
results.  Young  mothers  have  ceased  to  starve 
their  children  on  arrowroot  and  sago,  since 
they  have  learnt  that  these  belong  to  the  non- 
nutritive  but  heat-giving  substances  ;  although 
they  constitute  one  half  of  the  food  we  eat. 
Governments,  too,  whose  culinary  operations 
have  generally  eaded  in  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish, 
have  been  induced  to  discontinue  starving 
their  armies  upon  ffelatine,and  which  was  lite- 
rally giving  them  bones  when  they  demanded 
bread ;  our  convicts  are  not  fattened  like 
prize  cattle,  while  our  sailors  go  hungry ; 
nor  are  our  sailors  over-nourished  when  off 
work,  and  badly  fed  when  in  active  employ- 
ment Catching  the  hare,  and  cooking  the 
hare  are  the  least  important  parts  of  our 
modem  system  of  gastronomies.  We  most 
know  how  much  carbon  the  hare  contains, 
and  how  much  nitrogen ;  at  what  tempe- 
rature it  coagidates,  and  what  is  its  standard 
of  digestibility.  Such  things  as  these  are 
seen  in  a  Glasse  but  darkly,  or  not  at  aU. 
But,  in  the  chemico-culinary  works  of  the 
modem  masters,  they  blaze  forth  in  the  full 
light  of  day. 

The  progressive  change  which  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
dietetics  involves  our  happiness  and  probable 
length  of  life.  For,  we  may  add  as  a  corol- 
lary to  the  proposition,  that  a  nut  moat  eat 
that  he  may  live^-^-he  must  eat  scientifically 
and  with  intelligence,  if  he  would  live  well 
Chemistry  has  played  the  foremost  part  in 


this  reform.  It  was  Mulder  of  Amsterdam 
who,  like  a  new  Columbus,  drew  imiuortality 
from  an  e^g,  and  in  crushing  its  fragile  casing, 
cracked  the  shell  of  obscurity.  From  the 
white  of  egg  he  extracted  a  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance which  he  called  Proteine  (from  proteuo, 
I  am  the  first).  This  he  proved  to  lie  at  the 
base  of  every  nutritive  article  of  food.  Liebig 
followed  in  his  steps ;  not  without  vindica- 
ting his  claims  to  greatness,  by  disputing  the 
value  of  Mulder's  discovery,  and  asking  him 
a  question  which  was  repeated  all  over 
Europe,  "What  is  proteine?"  The  discus- 
sion led  to  elaborate  investigations  of  the 
bearing  of  this  discoverv.  The  results  were 
startling.  The  proposition  which  was  enun- 
ciated runs  thus  :-t- 

Man,  they  said  at  fii-st,  is  made  up  of  air  ; 
and  his  food  is  air  solidified.  He  springs 
from  air,  he  lives  on  air;  to  air  he  shall 
return.  The  proofs  are  made  out  in  this 
wise  : — ^Man  Keds  on  plants  directly ;  or, 
through  the  mediation  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals ;  plants  feed  on  carbonic  acid  gas, 
ammonia,  and  water — ^which  impregnate  the 
atmosphere.  Plants,  then,  feed  on  air  ;  and 
man  also^  through  the  direct  mediation  of 

Elants;  or,  indirectly,  through  that  of  the 
erbivorous  animals  he  eats.  When  death 
overtakes  him,  he  dissolves  into  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water ;  and  this  again 
returns  to  air.  The  food  which  he  eats — 
compact  of  the  elements  of  the  air — is  either 
nutritious  or  heat-giving,  according  to  the 
proportion  present  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  elements  of  the  atmospheric  compounds  : 
nutritive,  if  nitrogenous;  heat-giving,  if  car- 
bonaceous; nourishing,  if  the  elements  of 
ammonia  predominate ;  warming,  if  it  contain 
the  carbon  of  carbonic  acid  in  excess. 

Foar  elementt,  in  one  firm  band, 
Give  form  to  earth,  and  tea,  and  land. 

So  sang  Schiller,  the  poet  of  philosophy.  But 
this  poetic  science — not  the  less  exciting  it 
is  to  be  feared,  to  some  of  those  who  dabbled 
in  it,  because  4t  ranged  them  in  battle  array 
face  to  face  with  the  theologist, — leaves  half 
the  story  untold.  True  it  is  that  these  four  ele- 
ments have  been  hunted  down  in  every  form 
of  Protean  change ;  now  gaseous,  now  fluid, 
now  solid;  entering  into  endless  forms  of 
existence,  and  pervtuling  every  substance  we 
examine;  as  we  may  see  by  tracing  their 
harlequin  round  of  transformations.  They 
pass  into  the  plant  as  water,  and  as  the  gases 
of  the  atmosphere.  By  the  strange  alchemy  of 
the  vegetable  cell,  they  are  converted  into  a 
thousand  edible  substances;*  starch,  sugar, 
gluten,  cellulose,  and  all  the  other  compounds 
which  make  up -wheat,  potatoes,  greens,  and 
grass.  The  herbivorous  creature,  rabbit  or 
ox,  incorporates  them  with  his  own  flesh  and 
bloody  And  prepares  them  for  the  use  of  the 
carnivorous  feeder,  tiger  or  man.     So  thafe 
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not  only  is  all  flesh  grass,  bat  gross  is  air.  In 
the  vital  processes  of  the  body  they  are  again 
reduced  to  their  primitive  state,  and  pass 
again  into  the  air  to  renew  their  round  of 
fresh  existence ;  revolving  through  a  never^ 
ending  series  of  material  metamorphosea 
This  sublime  cycle  of  an  ever-renewed  life 
arrests  and  fascinates  our  intelligence.  But 
we  are  compelled  to  recur — not  without  some 
doubt  and  trouble — to  the  Biblical  declaration, 
from  earth  was  man  maile,  and  to  dust  he 
shall  return.  We  ask  for  reconciliation  of 
human  with  divine  truth  ;  although  we  kuow 
well  that  the  one  can  never  contradict  the 
other.  The  interpretation  is  often  above  our 
power ;  but  a  fiiithful  study  of  sti*ucture  and 
nutrition  leads  us  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  also. 

According  to  Quetelet^  a  full-grown  man 
weighs  on  an  average  one  hundr^  and  iifty- 
four  pounds.  Subtract  from  this  the  water 
which  lies  everywhere,  giving  pliancy  and 
suppleness,  there  remain  thirty-eight  pounds ; 
of  which  one-fourth  is  constituted  by  earthy 
that  is,  mineral  matter.  If  we  remember 
that  the  dust  of  the  earth  b  mineral,  we  shall 
see  a  glimmering  of  light.  Let  us  track  these 
mineral  matters  at  once  to  their  source : — 

Man,  we  have  said,  directly  or  indii*oct]y, 
feeds  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Quod 
facit  per  alium,  fisusit  per  se  [who  acts  by 
another  acts  for  himsell'l — and,  although  it 
is  not  generally  acknowledged  that  a  man 
con  get  his  eating  done  for  him  by  an  agent ; 
yet  we  have  shown  that,  practically,  we  do 
avail  ourselves  of  the  greater  digestive  powers 
of  oxen,  sheep,  and  herbivorous  animals  gene- 
rally, to  obtain  grass  in  the  more  palatable  and 
aHsimilatable  form  of  beef  and  mutton.  What 
then  ia  the  food  of  plants  ?  No  modem  dis- 
covery in  chemical  science  promises  to  exercise 
a  more  immense  influence  over  the  welfare  of 
nations  than  this  observation  of  Liebig, — that 
plants,  although  feeding  upon  air,  take,  each 
of  them  from  the  earth,  mineral  substancea 
They  will  not  flourish  without  them  ;  they 
thrive  only  on  a  soil  alTording  them  that 
mineral  aliment  which  they  specially  require. 
The  impoverishment  of  fields  by  successive 
crops  meoiis  only  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mineral  components  of  the  soil,  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  agriculturist  is  to  restore 
continually  to  the  fields,  in  a  proper  form, 
those  minerals  which  his  crops  withdraw.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  get  a  reception  fur  this 
doctrine;  nay,  is  not  even  yet  everywhere 
acknowledged.  The  farmer  thought  his  crops 
fed  on  charcoal  and  mould,  or  humus.  The 
man  of  science  backed  the  farmer's  opinion, 
by  endeavouring  to  prove  the  absori>tion  of 
humus^  and  by  examining  the  qualities  of 
humio  acid  and  chrenic  acid.  Decandolle 
said  that  the  refusal  of  the  earth  to  yield  a 
Buoceaaion  of  similar  crops,  aroM  icom  \2bA 


theory,  throws  upon  the  gentlest  plant  the 
odium  of  distilling  venomoiia  eompounds,  snd 
accuses  it  of  poisoning  for  others  the  Tery  fount 
of  its  own  lira.  Such  a  theory  ia  not  Less  untroe 
than  horrible.    Liebig  and  lils  fbUowcn  eoo- 
cliisively  showed  that  the  plant  was  innocent 
of  any  other  process  th&u  that  of  eontintiaUj 
absorbing,  from  the  earth,  thoeowiMfml  pn>- 
ducta  which  are  essential  to  ita  sntcofle ;  m> 
that,  at  lenflth,  it  leavea  the  field  defoid  of  the 
elemenu  of  nutrition.     Fleets  tnanm  the 
ocean,  Ubourers  hew  at  the  beds  of  Ofnlit^ 
or  fossil  dung,  which  marvellously  rassiiti 
fertilising  powers  after  countless  agii;ad 
cunning  chemists  compound   varioos  Im    ' 
of  superphosphate,  that  the  fields  may  mm  , 
this   needed   nutriment.     The   full  soUtti  • 
of  the  problem  is  not  yet  worked  out ;  Iwt  \ 
its  successful  demonstration   will  restonte  \ 
our  exhausted  lands  and  famished  popaktinB,  j| 
the  agricultural  riches  and  plentj  whidi  smfle  j 
upon  the  vii-gin  plains  of  the  New  Wcri^  | 
and  beckon  away  our  lean  and  hmigij  psapia  j 
to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  i 

Tliese  minerals,  which  are  interwoven  wSk 
the  livinff  structure  of  tlie  |dant^  art  talHi 
up  into  the  fabric  of  the  animid.    Audf  to  ■! 
they  are  as  important  as  to   the  niint 
vegetable  that  grows.     I,  who   write  tia^ 
boast  myself  living  flesh  and  blooi  Bti 
lime  strengthens  my  bones  ;  iron  flows  kwr 
blood  ;  flint  bristles  in  my  hair  ;  sulphvas 
phosphorus  quiver   in   my    ficsh.    In  tks 
human  frame  the   rock    moves,  the  nutd 
flows,   and     the    materials    of    the  surtk, 
snatched  by  the  divine   power  of  vitslitj 
from  the  realms  of  inertu^  lire  and  moff^ 
and    form  part  of  a   soul-tenanted  frisia 
In   the  very  secret  chamber   of   the  teun 
there  lies  a  eland,  gritty  with  earthy  miaenl 
matter,  which  Descartes  did  not  scruple,  inih 
a  crude  scientific  impiety,  to  assisn  as  thi 
residence  of  the  souU     xou  could  no  laon 
have  lived  and  grown,  and  flourished  withoi^ 
iron,  and  silica,  and  potash,  and  sodium,  uH  | 
magnesium,  than  wheat  can  flourish  withost  / 
phosphorus,  grass  without  silica,  cress  witbosk  | 
iodine,  or  clover  without  lime.     We  are  all  flf  ) 
us  indeed  of  eartbu  earthy.  1 

The  relations  between  the  mineral  asd  - 
vegetable  kingdoms  do  not  wholly  resesbfe 
those  which  exist  between  mineral  tfki 
animal  Among  plants,  we  find  that  each 
class  has  a  special  predilection  for  some  «■• 
particular  metal,  because  it  is  essential  to  iti 
well  being,  nay,  to  its  existence.  IMxb 
therefore,  went  so  far  aa  to  divide  cultivatM 
vegetables  into,— 

1.  Alksli  pUmli,  ts  which    belong    poiatoM  mi 
beou. 

2.  Lime  plants,  which  indudo  doter  and  p«aa 

3.  Silcx  pUnU,  grattci,  Ac 

4.  PhMphorut  pUuta^  u  lye,  wktaXf  du» 
f&oXiwa  oNDmo^  TAska  out  a  like  ground  tor 


fact  that  plants  expelled  from  the\x  xool\«U\  c\fiA»v&Qa.\Ivycv   %.t&»d%  vc^\&s^  ^x  i&««u    A  j 
A  £uid,  poisonous  to  themaeWea  aud  otWxUoVjaX^t  %Vo^v^*^'^«o^»»^KiixW.^Bi^^ 
ruiividnah  of  their  kind.    TViVs  monaUouaUoT  w>i^iiata^\fls»\>«»»ii^ 
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build  hiB  shell :  probably  he  could  manage 
as  well  with  a  phosphate  or  some  other  form  ; 
aud,  although  we  can  speak  of  the  earth- 
eating  Otomacs,  and  elay-eatins  negroes,  we 
recognise  in  them  only  morbid  and  un- 
natural feeders.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
80  symbolise  natural  characteristics  as  to 
show  a  special  fondness  of  the  Germans 
for  food  abounding  in  lead ;  of  the  French 
for  viands  rich  in  quicksilver  ;  or  of  the 
Americaus  of  a  diet  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  "  almighty  dollar.**  We 
can  only  afBrm  generally,  that  we  are  all 
more  or  less  men  of  metal ;  that  in  all  our 
food  we  imbibe  mineral  matter ;  and  that  our 
frame  is  loaded  with  earth. 

The  minerals  that  we  eat  should  be  regarded 
from  a  double  point  of  view  ;  they  should  be 
subdivided  into  those  which  are  necessary 
ingredients  of  the  food,  and  invariable  ele- 
ments of  the  body ;  and  those  which,  not 
being  strictly  necessary,  are  occasionally  or 
even  frequently  found  in  the  analjrsis  of  the 
organic  structure.  We  might  add  the  names 
of  many  minerals  used  in  medicines  volun- 
tarilv  and  of  our  own  knowledge  ;  or  in  food 
involuntarily,  and  by  way  of  adulteration. 
Their  name  is  legion.  There  would  yet  re- 
main the  enumeration  of  minerals  which 
have  been  used  by  fashionable  ladies,  as  beauty 
draughts  (such  as  antimony  among  the  ladies 
of  Paris  at  the  present  day),  or  by  others  in 
lower  grade  for  like  purpose,  and  the  Hat 
would  include  arsenic  For,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  thinking  sober  men,  most  ot 
the  dru^  which  have  been  employed  for  these 
light  and  frivolous  ends  have  been  of  poisonous 
nature ;  as  if  the  fair  sex  loved,  from  the 
nettle  Danger,  to  pluck  the  flower  Beauty. 
Here  we  should  see  that,  at  one  time  or 
other,  mankind  consumed  as  edible  or 
potable  matters,  nearly  all  the  minerals  of 
which  the  dust  of  the  earth  is  made  up.  But 
strike  out  all  chance  ingredients,  disrenird 
that  share  of  earth  which  fashion,  fraud,  or 
physic  forces  down  our  throats,  there  yet 
remain,  as  inevitable  elements  of  our  food, 
and  of  our  frames,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron, 
sodium,  (the  base  or  soda  and  of  salt)  ;  potas- 
sium, (base  of  potash)  ;  silicon,  (base  of  flint)  ; 
calcium,  (the  base  of  lime)  ;  magnesium,  (the 
base  of  magnesia).  There  ia  a  great  deal  to 
digest  in  that  list. 

If  it  be  a  novel,  it  it  also  a  startling 
reflection  that  ingredients  so  combustible  as 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  form  ever-present  con- 
stituents of  the  human  frame.  But  no  other 
of  the  inorganic  substances  included  in  our 
list  possesses  so  wide  a  ranee  of  organic  being 
as  these  highly  inflammable  materials.  They 
appear  to  be  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
every  fibre  of  muscle,  of  every  globule  of 
blood,  of  every  cell  of  the  brain  and  nerve 
tissues.  They  are  organised  in  our  flesh,  and 
they  circulate  in  our  arteries ;  tbsy  are  oon- 
sumed  in  the  obangea  whith.  jiccompany  the 
process  of  tbouglit 


What  is  the  ordained  purpose  of  their  pre- 
sence ?  Phy$)iology  mutters  an  imperfect  an- 
swer. We  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  relation  to  the 
principal  processes  of  growth  in  the  large  and 
varying  proportion  found  in  the  earliest  forms 
and  stages  of  life.  In  the  egg,  proverbially  so 
full  of  meat  and  mystery,  tliere  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  phosphorus ;  which  appears,  accord- 
rng  to  the  experiments  of  a  celebrated  phy- 
siologist, unaccountably  to  increase,  as  the 
Promethean  spark  of  life  begins  to  glow  with 
a  steadier  and  more  fervent  heat.  The  incor- 
poration of  phosphorus  with  the  nerve-tissues 
afibrds  a  hint  in  a  new  direction.  There  is 
no  (question  that  mental  exertion  is  accom- 
panied by  proportionate  waste  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  the  instrument  and  engine 
of  thought ;  just  as  every  other  excision  of 
force  is  accompanifd  bv  chemical  transmuta- 
tion of  matter.  With  this  goes,  hand  in  hand, 
the  consumption  of  phosphorus ;  which  is  an 
incorporate  part  of  the  brain.  The  fiery 
ragings  of  the  madman,  and  the  deep  medi- 
tations of  the  scholar,  are  accompanied,  as 
Dr.Bence  Jones  has  shown,  by  a  greater  waste 
of  the  phosphates  than  the  expenditure  of 
them  that  eoes  on  in  ordinary  or  more  placid 
beings.  The  reflection  is  strange  and  whim- 
sical, that  the  most  luminous  coruscations  of 
thought  have  their  source  in  a  brain  rich  in 
phosphorised  fats ;  and  that  the  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum,  have  been 
really  cradled  from  their  birth  in  dormant 
fire. 

Of  all  the  minerals  that  we  eal^  none  can 
claim  so  high  a  place  in  science,  history,  and 
literature,  as  com mon  salt.  The  only  mineral 
which  we  habitually  consume  in  its  raw  state : 
which  Is  universally  found  in  our  food  and 
in  our  frame  :  which  is  eagerly  consumed  by 
all  nations,  and  in  all  ages :  enthusioBtically 
lauded ;  blindly  assailed :  which  is  a  preserva- 
tive of  health,  yet  perhaps  not  unproductivs 
of  disease :  held  sacred  in  every  religion : 
potent  over  life  before  man  existed  :  aa 
potent,  and  more  honoured,  since  man  waa 
created 

It  was  in  those  petrified  leaves  'which  now 
dispky,  in  stony  characters,  the  recorded  hi«. 
tory  of  earliest  geologic  agca,  that  the  farat 
lines  of  the  Biography  of  Salt  were  written. 
For,  many  thousand  years  before  mail  waa 
created,  the  toleration  of  salt  was  the  tenure 
by  which  pUnte  and  animals  beld  tlieur  exiij- 
tence.    The  earth   was    covered    with    a«It 
waters,  and  the  air  was  impregnated  with  aalt 
vapours.    The  endurance  of  salt  was  the  Uw 
and  condition  of  the  existence  of  every  hviu^ 
thing.     PlanU  and  animaLi,  strange  form*i 
and   monstrous,  all  had  to    swaUow     th..r 
dose  of  salt.     A  ridiculous  inwge  pr.;*-.uu 
itself  to  our  mind  of  '^^r^^^!!^,^]^^^^ 
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when  Nature  waa  partly  freed  from  this 
thraldom :  when  the  seas  subsided,  and  the 
face  of  the  dry  land  appeared,  and  man  and 
salt  were  Biniultaneously  deiKMited  on  it,  salt 
lost  none  of  its  importance.  It  waa  not 
only  that  salt  still  swayed  the  seas,  and  that 
the  teeming  vegetation  and  crowded  life  of 
those  mighty  waters  were  modified  by  salt  as 
they  are  now— so  subject  to  its  influence,  that 
they  must  have  salt  daily  and  hourly  or  they 
die ;  but  man  began  to  seek  for  the  salt  depo- 
sited on  the  earth.  In  the  earliest  divine  re- 
cord of  man*s  history,  salt  plays  a  foremost 
part.  liead,  for  instance,  that  sacred  ordinance 
which  commands  the  addition  of  salt  to  every 
offeringand  oblation.  A  Talmudic  fantasy 
of  the  Hebrew  commentator  Babbi  Shelomo 
exists,  which  mav  be  transformed  into  a 
graceful  fable.  When,  at  the  creation,  the 
waters  below,  now  called  the  seas,  he  gravely 
narrates,  were  banished  to  this  gloomy  earth, 
they  repined  at  the  happiness  of  those  celestial 
waters  which  were  spi'ead  out  above  the 
firmament,  destined  to  flow  through  eternal 
fields  of  amaranth,  in  rhythm  with  the  choir- 
ing of  angelic  voices,  and  privileged  to  waft 
seraphic  harmony  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of 
glory.  In  grace,  it  was  promised  to  them,  tluit 
they  should  l>e  perpetually  employed  in  Qod*s 
service^nd  oficred  in  all  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices. Hence  the  Mosaic  ordinance.  It  may 
be  that>  in  the  sad  moans  of  the  restless  waves, 
we  hear  their  lament  for  earthly  exile  ;  but 
who  doubts  that  they,  in  common  with  all 
Creation,  are  continually  performing  00(1*8 
work,  and  in  this  are  made  happy  f  Often 
again  salt  a])])ears  iu  the  Sacred  Volume  as 
the  emblem  of  eternity ;  of  repentance  ;  of  re- 
conciliation, and  of  wisdom.  Numa  among 
the  Etruscans,  Pythagoras  among  the  Greeks, 
re{)eated  the  precept  of  Moses.  '*Do  not 
speak  of  Deity  without  fire;  nor  sacrifice 
without  salt."  Pythagoras  calls  it  "a  8ul>- 
stance  dear  to  the  gods :  **  Uoiner  calls  it 
"divine;"  and  Plutarch  says  ** divine  in- 
deed ;  because  it  symbolises  the  soul,  which 
is  of  divine  nature,  and  preserves  the  body 
froiu  dissolution  whilst  it  there  resides,  as 
salt  presei-ves  flesh  from  putrefaction."  Salt 
has  always  been,  and  is  now  amongst  the 
Arabs,  the  emblem  of  hospitality.  It  figures 
largely  in  eastern  story.  A  thie^  for  instance, 
entering  an  Arab  tent  by  night,  when  the 
nwister  is  asleep,  seizes  some  food  and  be- 
comes aware  of  the  flavour  of  salt ;  bound 
involuntarily  by  the  Laws  of  hospitality,  he 
withdraws  without  carrying  out  his  felonious 
intention.  In  the  story  of  the  Forty  Thieves, 
the  chief  robber  who  enters  the  house  of 
Morgiana*s  master  on  a  false  pretence,  is 
enjoined  to  make  such  excuses,  whenever  his 
host  offers  him  salt,  as  will  enable  him  to 
refuse  partaking  of  it  without  suspicion. 

In  our  time  not  only  is  salt  mixed  with  all 
our  food :  • 

For  cooUb  would  def  m*t  &  grievouB  Uui\ 

Were  viands  eaten  without  ulu 


* 


but  the  salt-cellar  has  become  *  DeTeE^£u]iii« 
appendage  to  our  table.     In   England  the 
amount  of  salt  consumed  giv^a  twenty  poandi 
|)er  annum  to  each  individual :  in  France  Uw 
average  ranges  at  aliout  fifteen  pounds ;  bat^ 
in  some  countriesi  the  love   of  salt  amoonti 
to   a   passion.      In    Abyssinia,  every  man 
carries  a  lump  of  salt ;  and,  whea  he  meets 
a  friend,  he  gives  it  to  him  to  lick:  Ub friend 
returning  the  compliment  ^th  aUthe  graes 
of  which    an    Abyssinian    dandy,  Wtter- 
anointed  to  his  head,  is  capable.    Tk  little 
children  beg  for  it  as  for  sugar.  In  I]i£i,tW& 
the  gabelle,  or  salt-tax.  made  it  penilfai^i 
natives  to  go  down  on  their  knees  and  fidte 
salt  stones,  the  enactment  prodneed  !■» 
rection.  In  Francethe  salt  duties  wereaoofta 
violated,  that  in,  one  year,  four  thousand  p» 
sons  were  thrown  into  prison  for  the  oAm 
Yet  the  sea  is  full  of^  salt^  and  the  sea  ■ 
made  for  all.  Animals  love  salt  not  lesitha   a 
man.  Cows  in  pasture  lick  it  np  with  avidity,  | 
so  also  horses  and  most  other  animals.   IW   ' 
salt-licks  of  America  bear  the  name  of  Kg^ 
bone  Licks ;  for  here  are  found  great  hnfi 
of  bones ;  relics  of  the  Pre-Adamite  inha- 
bitants of  Earth ;   uncouth  monsteis  vb 
came  floundering  down  in  search  of  siUkiitf 
sank  there  impacted  in  the   mad,  new  ti 
rise  again. 

We  may  question  those  learned  in  Aisp' 
teries  of  the  animal  and  human  frame,  if  «• 
would  learn  the  secret  of  this  strange  jcn- 
ing  after  salt  which  affes  have  not  diiuiuiibeii  \ 
nor  civilisation  annihilated.     SaUoocunii   ' 
every  part  of  the  human  body:     It  is  orn>  ^ 
niseii  in  the  solids,  and  dissolved  in  the  floiJi ;   \ 
it  creeps  into  every  comer  of  the  frame,  ud   i 
plays  a  part  in  all  the  complicated  prooesei  ] 
of  life,  without  which  the  machinery  wouU  I 
be  arrested  in  its  operation.     Tlius,  all  oor 
nutritive  food  consists  either  of  fibrin,  alba-  I 
men,  or  casein  ;  and  neither  of  these  Cf>nld  be  , 
assimilated,  and  used  in  building  up  the  fledk  I 
that  walls  about  our  life,  unless  salt  wen 
present :  neither  being  soluble  except  in  a  a-  I 
line  fluid.    Salt  constitutes  a  fifth  part  of  thi 
ash  of  muscle,  and  a  tenth  part  ofthe  asb  of  i 
cartilage :  it  supplies  the  acid  of  the  gastric  ' 
juice :  it  so  essentially  helps  assimilation,  tbst  ■ 
its  absence  would  create  a  difliculty  iu  gpHtag  • 
rid  of  the  eifete  materials  of  the  frame.    Tbe   ; 
relative  amount  of  salt  in  the  body  is  iucapabli  i 
of  great  alteration  ;   for   there  appears  to  ] 
be    a  special  sense  which  provides  for  tbo  \ 
necessary  dilution  of  salt  with  water.    Thii  4 
is  the  sense  of  thirst,  which  wakes  up  withii  J 
us  when  we  have  thrown  too  much  salt  into  ij 
the  circulation,  and  plagues  and  torments  us;   i( 
calling  for  water— more  water  ! 

Suppose,  then,  salt  to  be  cut  off  from  the  ' 
food  of  man  or  animal.  Would  they  suffer?  , 
There  are  not  wanting  doctors,  botli  in  pliy^  ■ 
and  philosophy,  who  maintain  thai;,  withoat  d 
asX^  *««  cn^cCi  Tv^  Tbsst^  \i^<i^  than   witliout    ' 
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for  salt  is  aa  aiiAgram  of  lacham— bread. 
Indeed,  salt  pervades  all  organic  stractnres 
BO  intimately,  tbat  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude 
it  from  our  diet.  But  salt  has  been  disused 
as  far  as  possible  by  some  inland  tribes. 
Homer,  who  interested  himself  in  this  inves- 
tigation, notes  thjit  the  Epeirots  ate  no  salt ; 
the  Bathurst  tribe  of  savages  are  almost  the 
only  other  known  instances  of  like  want  of 
taste.  There  exist,  however,  in  society  some 
few  human  anomalies  who  abstain  from  salt 
to  a  certain  extent ;  and  gloomy  enough 
their  gastronomic  souls  must  be ;  for,  salt 
is,  in  the  material  world,  what  the  affeo- 
tions  are  in  the  moral  world — a  zest  and 
relish,  without  which  life  would  be  tasteless 
and  insipid.  The  deprivation  of  salt  was  a 
punishment  among  the  Persians,  Dutch,  and 
Kussians.  The  prisoner  condemned  to  it 
suffered  from  fevers,  and  diseases  of  a  low 
type.  They  fell  victims  to  parasites.  Dr. 
Leitch  lately  observed  some  of  the  diseases 
engendered  by  a  diet  devoid  of  salt  among 
the  State  prisoners  of  Russia. 

Elder  writers  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
■alt.  '^  Common  salt,'*  says  Schroeder,  ''is 
affirmed  by  the  Monk  Basilius,  to  be  the  most 
delicious  of  all  condiments^  and  the  most 
wholesome.  It  warms,dries,  cleanses,  dissolves, 
astringes,  destroys  the  superfluities,  pene- 
trates, digests,  resists  poisons  and  putrefac- 
tions.'* ''An  antient  Physician  "  told  that  excel- 
lent philosopher,  Mr.  Boyle,  that  besides  his 
ardent  prayers  to  God,  and  a  very  ];egular 
diet,  hid  constant  antidote  against  the  plague 
was  only  to  take  every  moniiug  a  little  sea- 
salt  in  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  fair  water,  which 
kept  his  blood  soluble  without  weakening 
him.  More  modem  physicians  have  put 
faith  in  salt  and  brandy  {is  an  antidote  against 
that  plague  of  our  later  days— cholera.  Salt- 
water frictions  daily  advance  into  greater 
vogue:  as  Mr.  Meinig  with  "Daphne  Sal 
Mariiium,**  will  testify.  We  know,  too,  how 
great  is  the  efficacy  of  salt-water  and  sea- 
breezes  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  a  London 
season  upon  the  charms  of  rustic  Phillis,  or 
restoring  the  shattered  health  of  poor  worn 
out  valetudinarian  Lothario. 

The  inmates  of  Margate  Infirmary  can 
tell  a  yet  happier  tale  of  the  bene- 
ficence of  these  salt-breezes.  They  can  tell 
of  lingering  diseases  fortunately  ended ;  of 
long  convalescence  speedily  consummated 
by  cure.  Many  the  life  which  seemed 
gradually  ebbing  away  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  London  hospital,  that  these  oriny 
vapours  have  called  back  and  fortified,  and 
cheered  with  long  years  of  health.  Salt  plays 
here  the  part  of  a  good  fairy  ;  it  makes  of 
this  infirmary  a  sort  of  healing  heaven  for 
the  bodily  sick.  The  London  hospitals  afford 
a  refuge  to  a  maimed  or  diseased  being  who 
has  made  no  progress  toward*  health,  while 
he  had  been  doomed  to  remaiain  his  own  home, 
in  the  thick  stagnant  atmosphere  of  a  roon, 
crowded  perhMpa  bj  three  genemtionfly  and  to 


wear  out  a  wretched  life  amidst  dirt  and  dis- 
ease. Airy  wards,  good  diet,  skilful  and 
tender  treatment,  fiin  the  flickering  spark 
into  a  feeble  flame ;  but  still  he  lies  there 
pale,  sallow,  with  thin  lips  and  sunken  eyes  ; 
And  as  mouth  after  month  rolls  on,  the  rapid 
hours  that  found  him  so  weak  and  worn, 
leave  no  healing  trace  upon  his  thinbrow.  But 
a  vacancy  occurs  at  the  Margate  Sea-bathing 
Infirmary,  and  he  is  transported  to  the 
atmosphere  which  the  salt  breezes  have 
purified  and  blessed  with  healing  power. 
Little  other  medicine  does  he  need  than 
the  fresh  breeze  and  the  pleasant  vapour 
of  the  sea:  than  baths  and  invigorating 
exercise.  By  these,  the  poor  victim  who 
lay  so  long  upon  the  altar  of  Death  —  who 
seemed  for  months  to  be  within  his  very 
clutches — ^is  rescued.  Death  dallied  with 
him ;  and,  seeing  him  weak  and  power- 
lass,  delayed  to  slay  this  miserable  captive, 
while  so  many  that  were  young  and  fair, 
and  eager  to  escape,  awaited  the  stroke  of 
his  sweeping  scythe.  But  he  loses  his 
victim  by  the  virtues  of  salt  It  is  when 
I  contemplate  salt  from  this  stand-point, 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  unfit  subject 
for  all  the  extravagant  laudations  which 
mystics  and  philosophers  have  lavished  upon 
it.  I,  too,  am  ready  to  call  it  divine  and 
blessed,  a  fifth  element,  the  most  precious 
gift  of  Heaven. 

The  Pythagoreans  held  the  sea  to  be    a 
separate   element,  in   addition   to  fire,  air, 
and  water,  on  account  of  the  salt  which  it 
contains.    Euripides  poetically  designates  the 
ocean  as  the  salt  tears  of  Saturn.    The  sea 
is  still  the  chief  source   of   the   salt   which 
we  use.    There  are  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  millions  of  square  miles  of  sea;  each 
gallon  of  its  water  containing  forty  per  cent  of 
salt.  The  whole  mass  therefore  amounts  to  six 
thousand  four  hundred    and  forty-one    bil- 
lions of  tons ;  so  that,  if  the  sea  were  evar 
porated  and  the  aalt  crystallised,  the  latter 
would  form  a  layer  seven  hundred  feet  thick 
over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  two  thousand 
feet  thick  over  the  solid  land  of  the  earth. 
But  we  draw  largely  for  our  «^lV''P?'^Jr\v 
masses  deposited    upon  the   ^^^^.^.^^  i^ 
ages.    The^  oecupf  various  3^^^-^^^^ 
one    place     salt     la    buried    m    ^^    , 

mineiC  which  its  beauty  fH'^^^^^J^vlht  i^W^ 
it  cov^  the  surface  of  tSe  hiud  ^^^^^'^^^^ 
efflorescence.      The   largest   and   moat  cev^ 
brated  aalt-mioe-that  of  WxeUckzi^ja^^^^ 
licia,    poaaessea    a    bed    ot  ^      ^^    ^^   , 
four  hundred    and    aixty  mii^»    ^^^^^feet 
thickneas  of  one  thousand  t'^^        ^   xeXatiom 
Salt  here    too    retains  its    ^J^^^  ^own  t^ 
Cunigunda — ^pious  prmceaa-— «  ^^   ^^v 

knowledge  of  the  locality  ox  ^^^^^  ^ 
by  her  prayera.  A  Jl^^  ^^r^^iXl  ' 
threw  into  a  salt  spring  ^'^^^^^^xS  ^^ 
found  in  iheae  miaea.  T^^'^  Jt^  ^^X^^e.  ^ 
h«»«laitato  Wievr  «i\«fcQ^«TTv  "^ 


in  mjaUaj,  The  beat  there,  b  eo  greal^ 
that  l^  daj  no  mortel  ean  endare  it 
IHiriDf  thoM  houn  the  merahuits  hide 
themeelTeB  beofeath  ehelteriog  roeks ;  when 
the  moon  rieee  and  they  ooiiie  forth  from  the 
apevieee,  the  whole  pUin  lies  before  them 
white  with  aalti  gliatMiinff  like  eilTer  in  the 
pafe  jnoonbeama.  They  fill  thehr  eacka,  but 
not  withont  danger ;  for,  aaya  tradition,  in 
the  finnuee  and  oavities  of  the  roeka  Inrfc 
demona,  who  entioe  travelleza  to  their  deitnio- 
tioo,  calling  them  by  name^  and  foianing  to 
be  old  aeqnaintaneee.  The  aacred  Ihint  for 
gold  nrgea  them  on;  and  trembling,  they 
traTerw  the  plain,  gnided  by  piUara  of  aalt, 
apeetral  aign-p^^  atanding  like  tall  white 
l^oeCa,  left  moaming  in  the  Wildemeaa,  like 
the  wife  of  Lot  Saltapringa  anch  aa  we  have 
at  Droitwich  and  Nantwioh  afi>rd  capital 
table-ealt  Thoee  of  Sloily  are  celebrated ; 
th«r  origin  ia  atated  thaa : — In  eleven  hun- 
dred and  aixty-nine  an  earthquake  rent  the 
ground  deetroving  fifteen  thooaand  com- 
monera  and  a  bishop.  Towna  and  castlei 
were  ahaken  to  pieces ;  and,  at  Syraonae,  a 
Idiintain  loat  ita  aweetnees,  and  became  aalt 
It  would  appear  that  the  bishop  waa  trans- 
lated to  another  aea,  and,  let  na  hope  that  he 
waa  benefited  by  tranalation. 

Thia  aalt,  ao  widely  spread  over  earth  and 
aeft.  pervadea  also  the  whole  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  ;  '^  and  indeed,**  aaya  the  illos- 
trions  Zohar,  *<  since  the  Qreat  Ood  makes 
nothing  in  vain,  surely  salt  must  serve  some 
great  use.**  But,  if  sages  and  physicians  Iiave 
glorified  it  as  a  panacea,  a  modem  knight- 
errant  has  assailed  it  as  a  poison.  Having 
heard  the  blast  of  their  wide-monthed  tmm* 
pets,  we  may  be  diverted  by  the  squeak  of 
nis  ahrill  whistle.  Suit,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  Howard,  is  the  source  of  all  our  misery 
and  all  our  woea.  The  aa  It-box  is  that  vase  of 
Pandora,  |  from  which  sprang  the  cohorts  of 
ain  and  disease.  When  man  was  placed  in 
Paradise,  it  was  ordained, say  the  anti-aalt  phi- 
losophera,  that  he  should  feed  on  earth  ;  yet 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion. It  was  the  primal  sin  of  Adam  that  he  ate 
raw  salt,  paasing  over  the  plant  through  whose 
intermediation  the  earth  converta-ita  own 
substance  into  a  state  fitted  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  animated  beings.  Salt  was  the  for 
bidden  fruit :  it  cost  man  the  loss  of  Paradise  : 
since  then  it  has  been  his  earthly  curae.  ^  The 
operation  of  this  crude  mineral  substance, 
which  has  not  been  softened  and  rendered 
mild  by  passing  through  the  vegetable  slate, 
is  most  certainl  V  fatal  to  the  combustion  of 
the  vital  flame.  A  fertile  source  of  diseaae, 
it  is  said,  by  theae  authoritiea,  to  be  de- 
nounced in  hidden  terms  in  the  Bible. 
The  eatioff  awine-flesh  and  abomination  oo 
emphatically  forbidden  in  Isaiah,  isswine-flesh 
ana  salt    It  was  against  pickled  pork  that 


thMT  may  mAfMtwti  porln    ffwatiiJ,  beiU 

tr  friinl    rr  that  thtgra wnhi  ftpm  hanoa  Mi 
m. 

No  abaordil^  ia  i 
throata  hava 


I  capftdtgr  to 
hadThis  fi 


that 

Even  Dr.  Howard  hmt  hia'Iblknma   Hev 
Plinv,  and  Plato,  mad  Blaiaa  6m  VgBukm. 
would  hun  kM  up  hands  af  Jkonar  aat 
affHght  at  this  anholT  faeraaof  t  fta  wImIs 
ezperienoe  of  ages^  aod  ooUaetiva  aUaa  of 
natiooa  atand  oppoaed  to  tbe  aa 
tion.    So  for  ia  aalt  frona  belog 
man  and  animala  htre  Ibom  thai 
aouriit  it  whh  faMvediMe  padoa 
it  with  marvelkma  aviditj.     Ita  aaakaWM 
hdd  to  be  a  privilege  eaaentlal  to  pleaanai 
to  health  :  ita  depimtioa  a  fiimlshaMii  p 
doetive  of  pain  and  diaeaaa.     Ita  wm  ia  ii 
economv  are  manifold  and  impoartuit.  INk 
out  it  there  would  ba  no  aaainiilaAiaB  ef  fod^ 
no  formation  of   gaatrio' jaioa.     Valrita 
would  ceaae :  Ufo  would  lanmia^aadatlHh 
waate.    Salt^  moreoveri  woaEl  apnar teaaM 
off  low  forma  of  fover.    It  daaJa  dattk  to  y^ 
rante  growth.  So  far  k  it  firoaa  baiflff  Mhik 
that,  ttnoe  the  birth  of  iwraalad  idMomii 
hiatory  haa  been  bound  up  with  tha 
of  oeremottial  riteai  and  aa  FlMia  hfiaM 
it  the  watera  of  Jeridia^  ao  It  ftttad  a  ph> 
in  the  modem  rite  of  baptiam.    8ql%«ill 
the  luroverb^  et  aale  nihil  aanctina  alriiia: 
Nothing  ia  more  holy,  or  mora  oaelal  tlw^ 
sun  and  aalt. 


tbia  interpretation  of  the  learned 


aatiou ;  andl« 


BILLETED  IN  BOULOGN& 

Ovx  clear  briak  autumn  daj%  Kane,  pil^ 
tyrant  of  my  hoet*s  little  eatabtialuBeBt  at 
Boulogne,  entered  the  dining-room,  eauhiB* 
ing: 

**  There  are  no  leas  than  four  dirty  EnMh 
soldiers,  sir^  in  the  court  below.  Tli^  af 
they  have  billeta  on  this  house.** 

"  This  ia  serious,'*  our  host  cried.  *I  mad 
go  and  see  what  I  can  do  with  theia.* 

We  followed,  and  there  eertainlj  stood 
four  travel-atained  invaders,  aoldieri  of  tht 
line,  with  slaty  bluish-gre^  ovarooata  and 
loose  red  trousers  thrust  into  their  wUti 
miters,  with  hairy  kna^aaoka  and  guna 
They  seemed  to  be  verv  tued,  poor  fouoaa 
and,  notwithstanding  their  monstacliaa  aai 
peaked  beards,  by  no  means  formidablei.  Tho 
youngest,  bearing  a  corporalVi  atripe%  was 
already  in  conversation  with  our  hoat^  His 
voice  was  soft,  his  accent  refined,  and  the  bow 
with  which  he  concluded  hia  reply  woold  not 
have  disgraced  St.  James*8  or  any  othar  law- 
ful region  of  Ko-too. 

''  Well,"  said  the  matter  of  tha  liooN^  ^'I 
will  take  a  fewminutea  to  think  of  it— either 
to  receive  you,  or  pay  for  your  quarteraat 
an  estaniinet  Meanwhile  come  in.  Made- 
leine, aome  wine  and  mfmihmeafa  fMj  Mia 


the  prophet  directed  hia  denunciation;  and  \m\nn  Ira mflltaiiaa I "^^ 


^fM  fiSat  ^«(w^  wMM^A^'^i^fiib^  T&aaKf  eourte- 


ehdnm  to  the  whole  naUon  of  Hebtetwa  Xhalt^  ousX^  %rgtwapA  aiteMw^^a4^BM«0BL\a^^aMi\ft >Sai^ 


infinite  delight  of  little  Harr^r,  the  Toungest 
of  the  juveniles,  and  to  the  intinite  disgust  of 
Nurse,  the  four  soldiers  were  introduced  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  But,"  I  said  to  my  friend,  "you  do  not 
mean  to  hesitate  ahout  sending  these  jnen  to 
an  inn  ?  They  surely  would  m  a  great  nui- 
sance in  the  house." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  would  cost  me  less  to  supply  them 
here  than  to  pay  for  their  liying  eUewhere. 
They  are  yery  well  conducted  fellows,  the 
French  soldiers." 

Chorus  of  jnyeniles:  ^Ohl  yes,  papa! 
do  keep  them  here.*' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  yon  know  best,"  said 
Nurse ;  "  but  I  do  say  I  never  heard  the 
like  of  it  in  all  my  days.  Four  dirty  soldiers 
walking  in  and  sitting  down  in  any  gentle- 
man*s  bouse^  as  if  the  place  was  their  own ! 
And  where  am  I  to  put  them,  sir  ?  'There  is 
but  one  spare  room. 

**  Oh,  don*t  trouble  yourself  about  that ! 
They  will  not  require  separate  apartments. 
Get  them  some  mattrasses  and  blankets  in 
the  loft,  or  some  straw,"  her  master  replied, 
laughing.  "But  wait  a  moment^  I  must 
sp^  to  them  again." 

In  short,  despite  Nurse's  objections,  the 
men  were  settled  in  their  quarters,  expressed 
themselves  charmed  with  the  oockloft,  de- 
lighted with  the  wine,  and  penetrated  with 
the  hoepitality  of  Monsieur. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  much  disposed 
to  share  Nurse's  objections,  and  inquired, 
with  some  anxiety,  how  long  the  visitation 
was  to  last. 

''Thnt  IS  hard  to  tell,"  our  hostess  said. 
**  four  or  five  days,  or  perhaps  a  week, — until 
the  regiment  they  come  to  replace  in  the 
eainp  here  has  moved  o£" 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  tranquiL  We 
sometimes  encountered  Nurse  looking  severe 
and  much  enduring.  The  subdued  accent  in 
which  the  children  all  addressed  her,  showed 
that  when  she  was  in  that  frame  she  gave 
others  something  to  endure.  The  other 
members  of  the  household  were,  however,  by 
no  means  depressed.  Indeed,  we  never  heard 
merrier  laughter  from  tlte  kitchen. 

The  men  were  absent  for  a  oouple  of  hours 
towards  evening,  and  retired  to  the  loft  early. 
We  heard  nothing  of  them. 

This  tranquillity,  however,  was  not  to  con- 
tinue ;  for  we  were  aroused  at  some  small 
hour  in  the  morning  by  the  bugle-call; 
then  by  the  tramp  of  heavy  shoes  which 
came  (lown-stairs  with  men  in  them,  then 
by  the  sound  of  bolts  and  bars  wiUidrawn, 
and  then  again  all  silent. 

When  we  were  going  to  our  own  breakfast, 
our  military  guests — returned  long  since 
from  muster  or  parade — had  finished  theirs, 
and  were  busy  cleaning  their  arms  and  ac- 
eoutrenients  in  the  eourt-yard.  The  young 
cor|K>nil  was  seate^l  by  th^  fbmitaio,  appa- 
reutljr  drawing  picturea  for  little  Harry*a 


amusement,  as  that  young  gentleman  fondled 
against  his  knee,  in  evident  delight 

^You  have  great  skill,"  I  said  to  the 
draughtsman,  who  had  just  finished  a  clever 
sketcn  of  one  of  his  comrades  who  stood 
opposite,  tracing  him  with  chalk,  on  paper 
filched  by  Mastor  Harry  from  his  sister's 
drawing-hook. 

"  Sir.  I  have  had  practice,  and  it  is  an  art 
I  love,  the  young  soldier  replied,  rising  to 
salute  me.    "  It  is  very  useful  to  a  soldier." 

^  A  man  of  your  acquirements  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  ranks." 

An  expressive  shrug.  "The  corporal's 
stripes  will  not  tarnish  my  epaulette  when- 
ever I  get  one,**  he  said,  smiling  and  slightly 
colouring.  "And  now,  my  young  gentle- 
man, stand  still  while  I  draw  your  picture." 

I  looked  at  tift  draughtsman  more  atten- 
tively. He  was  tall,  slight,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  coarse,  dull  uniform,  graoefoL  He  had 
large  full  dark  eyes,  softer  than  the  French 
eyes  usually  are ;  a  dear  brown  complexion, 
through  which  the  full  colour  of  youth 
showed  readily  on  any  slight  emotion.  He 
had  also  a  delicate  mouth,  which  his  short, 
dark  moustache  was  not  yet  large  enough  to 
hide.  All  iodieated  higher  race  than  was 
suggested  by  the  hard  features  and  ruder 
gestures  of  his  oomradea.  The  hand,  too, 
tha#  uaed  the  pencil,  though  somewhat  em- 
browned, was  nne  in  form  and  texture,  and 
upon  the  little  finger  was  a  signet-ring. 

I  was  summoned  from  this  little  colloquy 
to  breakfast,  and,  when  I  returned,  the  cor- 
poral was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  One  soldier 
was  sweeping  the  court,  another  had  just 
come  in  with  two  heavily-filled  pails  of  water 
from  the  public  fountain  (Madeleine's  usual 
task),  while  the  third  was  putting  up  a 
swing  for  the  children  in  the  coaoh-house. 

Nurse  observed  these  things  with  a 
doubtful  air.  Her  suspicions  were  inclined 
to  doze;  but  obstinacy  kept  them  wakefuL 
The  men  evidently  were  treating  her  with 
a  profound  respect,  as  if  aware  that  they  had 
not  found  £svour  in  her  eyes. 

"They  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  Nurse," 
said  her  mistress,  who  was  looking  on  com- 
placently at  the  delight  of  her  children  with 
their  new  playfellows. 

"There's  no  denying,  ma'am,  they  have 
behaved  respectably  so  far.  All  I  say  is,  I 
hope  it  may  last,  I  hope  it  may  last"  And, 
with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  Nurse 
disappeared. 

"Il61as  ! "  exclaimed  the  soldier,  who  had 
just  set  down  the  pails,  "  Madame  ia  not  con- 
tent. How  have  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  her  1 " 

Evening  had  set  in,  and  we  were  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room,  when  Nurse  entered 
with  a  tragic  though  triumphant  aur. 

"I  beg  to  say,  sir,  that  if  you  don't  put  a 
stop  to  the  goinga-on  in  the  kUxtWcL  %^  \Kx>a^ 
moment.,  Y^-?'  <>  \.ttOTi^\i^w»  ^x»#t%^x:s 
[  not  anaw^T  lat  \.\i^  <io\«ftQ^«w*^ 
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**  Why  what  is  the  matter,  Nona  V 
"There's  one  of  those  soldiers,  ma'am, 
phiyiug  the  fiddle,  and  another,  they  call 
Pierre,  had  the  audacity  to  put  his  arm  ahout 
my  waist.  And  they  have  been  and  pushed 
the  kitchen-table  on  one  side,  and  put  the 
chairs  all  in  a  heap,  to  polka,  Louise  says.  But 
they  shall  not  insult  a  respectable  woman  of 
my  time  of  life,  sir,  I  can  tell  them  !  I've 
had  no  good  of  those  girls  ever  since  they 
came  into  the  house,  sir ! " 

We  all  jumped  up  and  hurried  to  the 
kitchen.  Thei-e  wjis  a  tolerable  space  cleared 
for  action,  by  the  piling  up  of  chairs  and 
tables  on  one  side.  In  a  comer  stood  the 
violinist,  his  face  puckered  into  an  expression 
of  complete  enjoyment,  while  the  offending 
Pierre,  and  his  companion,  were  whirling 
the  two  French  servant  girl^round  in  a  rapid 
waltz,  and  the  English  children's  maid  was 
looking  on,  with  somewhat  of  an  envious 

fiance.  A  happier  party,  I  have  seldom  seen. 
*ar  from  being  dismayed  by  our  appearance, 
the  dancers  merely  paused  to  welcome  us, 
evidently  expecting  we  would  join  in  the 
amusement. 

^'The  oorporal  would  be  here  immediately, 
and  then  Mademoiselle  (the  nurse-maid), 
would  have  a  partner,  also. ' 

«  But,"  said  the  host  to  Madeleine,  «  What 
is  this  that  I  hear  Nurse  complain  of.  tfie 
says  Pierre  insulted  her  1  *' 

'**0,  sir,  quite  different  He  speaks  no 
English,  and  he  wished  to  pay  Madame 
the  compliment  of  asking  her  to  begin  the 
waltz." 

In  vain  this  was  explained  to  Nurse.  "  No ! 
she  was  not  to  be  palavered  in  that  way.** 
So  her  master  out  of  jmtience  with  her 
told  her  she  was  a  ridiculous  old  woman. 

The  dancing  went  on  with  |(reat  spirit, 
for  the  musician,  Albert  Caillet,  was  a 
proficient.  The  children  were  allowed  to 
join,  and  all  went  merrily.  At  last  Harry 
crept  up  to  me  slipping  his  hand  into  mine. 

**  The  poor  little  corporal,**  he  said. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  f  *' 

"  He  is  writing  in  the  cold  loft  on  a  trunk, 
with  such  a  little  candle.  It  is  to  his  mother. 
Do  ask  papa  to  let  me  take  him  down  into 
the  school-room,  which  is  nice  and  warm.**| 

**  Certainly,  you  may,**  said  papa,  and  Harry 
vanished. 

When  I  thought  the  corporal  had  had  time 
to  complete  his  letters  I  strolled  into  the 
school-room,  bent  on  gratifying  my  curiosity. 
He  was  still  bent  over  the  paper.  I  could 
not  help  noticing  the  contour  of  his  head, 
which  in  spite  of  the  disfiguring  military  crop 
was  clearly  that  of  a  gentleman. 

He  looked  up  as  I  entered.  "  Pardon  me,*' 
I  said,  "  for  interrupting  you — ^** 

"Not  interrupting.  I  have  finished.  I 
have  to  thauk  you  for  your  courtesy  in  suf- 
fering nie  to  write  here.  It  is  what  you  call 
comfortable.** 

"  Nay,  I  am  but  a  guest  here,  like  yourself. 


But  you  write   while  yoor    eomndet  an 
dancing,  and  a  partner  waits  for  yon.** 

"  Ah !  the  pretty  little  lady*8  maid,**  said  ht, 
folding  his  letter.  '*  I  had  nearly  forgottea 
her.    A  piece  of  unpardonable  neclect.'* 

There  was  such  an  indeaeribabld  air  of 
superiority  in  his  tone  and  mannar,  that  I 
involuntarily  exclaimed : 

**  Surely  you  must  be  of  a  far  dfiraot  cImm 
to  your  companions  !  ^ 

'*  Ah  !  yes,**  he  replied,  ^tli  a  Hacand  a 
sigh.  '^  I  am  the  first  of  the  Fonbra,  who 
ever  came  into  the  army  in  so  Mbk  a 
grade.  Nevertheless  there  ia  no  nsi  a  la- 
menting. I  was  drawn  in  the  comwifm^ 
My  mother  had  not  the  meana  of  poiduiai 
a  substitute,  my  sister  wept,  I  wtaiapcnili 
myself  *  Courage  !  *  and  here  I  am." 

**  But  what  a  terrible  thing  it  mnit  bt  in 
an  educated  ffentleman  to  be  obliged  to  aas- 
ciate  with  common  soldiers.** 

**  Nav,  my  comrades  are  good  lelhiw^  a 
little  off-hand  it  is  true,  bnt  nnder  the  gee- 
tleman  there  is  a  man,  which  finde  ita  like  m 
other  men.    I  am  already  a  eorponl,  mj 
education  and  my  conduct  ahall  aoongive  ■§ 
another  step.  An  epaulette  ie  not  fiur  ol(  tid 
should  this  war  continue,  we  ahall  be  seat  It 
the  Crimea  in  onr  turn,  and  then,  and  thea— * 
he  continued  gazing  on  vacancy,  and  witkik 
hand  grasping  the  ur ;   ''a  marahars  Ufn 
is  not  wholly  out  of  reach,  nor  is  ths  » 
pose  of  a  soldier's  honoured    ipave,  eos- 
temptible.    Then,  sir,  our  colonel  and  tvod 
onr  captains  are  great  friends  of  mine,  Ifitl 
do  not  like  to  part  myself  too  mnch  from  aif 
own  proper  comra<les.    No,  I  am  farfron 
regretting  the  conscription.     A  French  sol- 
dier, if  he  has  education,  maj  aim  at  aad 
hope  for,  anything.*' 

"  Well,  well,  your  spirit  is  admirable ;  ba^ 
while  here,  it  must  be  unpleasant  for  yon  to 
be  placed  with  the  common  soldiers.  I  will 
mention  your  name  and  position  to  my  friend^ 
and  your  stay  shall  be  more  agreeable.'' 

'^  A  thousand  thanks,  bnt  I  could  not  con- 
sent to  accept  higher  consideration  than  may 
be  accorded  to  ray  comrades.  It  would  nevtf 
do.  They  would  be  grieved  and  offended, 
and  I  should  be  but  a  poor  wretch  to  elude 
my  position.  No,  no»  let  us  be  as  we  are, 
saving  that  I  have  another  pleasant  remi- 
niscence in  your  kind  consideration.  I  moA 
now  go  and  make  my  peace  with  ths  prettj 
lady's  maid ;  a  dance  with  her  will  not  unfit 
me  to  open  a  ball  at  the  Tuileriea  with  a 
princess — ^when  I  am  a  marshal." 

Our  military  guests  remained  with  us  fear 
days,  duiing  which  time  Nurse's  fever  con- 
stantly abated.  She  remained,  however, 
almost  to  the  last,  on  the  alert,  to  detect  any 
undue  amount  of  flirtation  between  the  dam- 
sels under  her  command  and  the  youths  of 
the  camp;  making  sudden,  unexpected  inroads 
on  the  kitchen,  after  having  been  at  some 
pains  to  impress  its  occupants  with  the  idea 
that  she  was  about  to  pass  the  next  few  boon 
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in  her  own  apartment  making  up  her  aoooiinta, 
or  darning  stockinga.  FinuUy,  however,  the 
good  iiumour,  obliging  industry,  and  polite- 
ness of  the  soldiers,  altogether  cured  her, 
and  Pierre  completed  her  recovery  by  his  in- 
genious mending  of  her  work-box. 

They  were  always  ready  to  carry  the 
water-paiU  for  the  pretty  Madeleine,  to  sweep 
the  court,  or  to  do  any  kind  things  for 
help  or  for  the  pleasure  of  the  children. 
One  of  them  with  the  fine  name  of 
Alphonse — an  active,  snub-nosed,  red-mou- 
stached,  dirty-faced  little  fellow,  whom  the 
Guards  would  have  repudiated,  turned 
out  to  be  a  famous  cook,  and  taught  Susette 
how  to  compose  man^  delicious  messes. 

We  were  all  positively  grieved  to  part 
with  our  invaders,  and  especially  missed,  of 
an  evening,  Albert  and  his  violin.  The 
house  seemed  to  be  deserted  ;  little  Harry 
wept,  and  even  Nurse  admitted  that  **  they 
were  not  so  bad  after  all." 

On  Uieir  part  the  men  expressed  them- 
selves infinitely  delighted  with  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received. 

"Good  bye  madame,  messieurs,  and  ma- 
demoiselles, exclaimed  the  corporal.  **  It  \b 
well  for  France,  that  her  soldiers  do  not 
often  find  such  charming  quarters.  They 
would  soon  be  unfitted  for  tne  roughness  of 
their  service." 

"  Good  bye,"  chomssed  the  others  in  a  sort 
of  trio  wherein  gratitude,  pleasure,  English 
hosuitality,  were  frequently  recurring  words. 
And  with  many  an  invitation  to  come 
and  see  the  Gamp,  the  four  men  shouldered 
their  rifles,  and  trudged  down  the  street,  the 
corporal  turning  at  the  comer,  for  the  last 
time,  to  raise  his  cap. 

We  were  beginning  to  lose  our  more  vivid 
recollection  of  the  billet,  when  one  day,  re- 
turning from  a  long  walk  in  the  counti^,  we 
noticed  a  soldier  bending  under  some  heavy 
ungainly  burden,  which  he  carried  with  a 
little  difiicnlty. 

He  pausedat  the  porte-cochdreof  our  friend's 
house  ;  and,  when  we  came  up  to  him,  lo  1  it 
was  our  friend  Alphonse:  nothing  the  cleanlier, 
we  must  admit,  for  his  sojourn  at  the  Camp. 

He  was  overjoyed  at  seeing  us  again,  and 
with  a  great  many  salutations,  produced  a 
small  note  from  the  corporal  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  translate  its  elegantly  turned 
phrases  of  compliment.  Its  purport  was  to 
request  madaiue's  (our  host*s  wife,)  accept- 
ance of  a  flower-fltand,  the  joint  work  of 
himself  and  his  companions.  It  was  most 
ingeniously  and  ^i*^®^^illy  constructed  of 
unbarked  wood  and  pine  cones,  with  a  quaint 
border  of  twisted  jiu«i  plaited  roots.  It  was 
about  three  feet  high,  and  tilled  with  moss, 
into  which  flower-pots  might  be  iml)edded. 

It  was  quite  the  pride  of  the  lobby,  and  the 
whole  young  fiunily  collected  round  Alphonse 
while  He  partook  of  some  refreshment,  with 
loud  shouts  of  admiration. 


We  were,  to  use  their  own  expression, 
^penetrated,**  with  the  trouble  these  poor 
fellows  had  taken .  Their  kindly  spirit  touched 
us  and  the  entente  cordiale  was  perfect  be- 
tween us  and  them. 


THE  DOMESTIC  MERCURY. 

This  Domestic  Mercury  is  not  a  little  foot- 
page  of  to-day,  but  yesterday*8  newspaper, 
counting  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years  as  but  a  di(y,  and  that  number  of  years 
ago  as  yesterday.  This  Mercury  is  a  small 
sheet  or  half  sheet  of  paper,  not  at  all  fair  in 
complexion,  upon  which  matter  is  printed  in 
a  clear,  distinct  type,  evidently  of  tne  newest 
fashion,  as  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  Putting  away  to-day*s 
Times,  I  take  up  yestenlay's  Mercury — 
the  firot  number  of  that  journal  written  as 
it  appean  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  public,  in 
the  time  of  his  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles 
the  Second  ;  for  its  date  is  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine.  According  to  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
it  has  a  double  title,  rather  a  large  one  for  a 
newspaper,  that  looks  like  a  leaf  torn  out  of 
the  Penny  Cyclopasdia.    It  stands  thus : 

^  Mercurius  Domesticus ;  or,  Newes  both 
from  City  and  Country.  Published  to  prevent 
false  Reports.** 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  but  if  this 
benevolent  object  could  be  accomplished 
within  the  four  columns  of  my  Mercurv  (sup- 
posing them  to  be  entirely  devoted  thereto, 
which  they  are  not),  then,  indeed,  faUe 
reports  have  grown  mightily  upon  us  since 
the  year  of  grace  just  mentioned,  and  the 
days  in  which  we  now  live  really  are  dege- 
nerate. 

The  first  false  report  concerns  a  lady  now 
really  deceased — Nell  Gwyn.  She  was  not 
dead  then,  it  seems. 

"  Several  false  and  rediculous  Reports 
being  spread  abroad  concerning  Madam  Ellin 
Gwyn,  as  to  her  death,  or  absence  from  her 
house,  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  such  a  Report,  the  said  Madam  Ellin 
Gwyn  being  now  at  her  own  house  in  health, 
and  has  not  been  absent  from  it.** 

Her  own  house  is  doubtless  the  one  she  had 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  which  she  occupied  until 
her  death,  twelve  years  after  the  publication 
of  this  Mercury. 

This  being  off  his  mind,  the  editor  goes  on 
to  certify  the  public  as  to  the  true  movements 
of  a  Mr.  Biddrun  and  a  Mr.  Mowbray.  Tliey 
returned  last,  night  from  Yorkshire,  where 
they  have  been  attending  some  proceedings 
regarding  the  Popish  Plot— or,  as  we  count 
it,  the  night  before  last — Titus  Oates  and  no 
Popery  were  carrying  the  day. 

*^  There  has  been  much  discourse,  that  Sir 
William  Waller,  Justice  Warcup,  and  others 
of  His  Majesties  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
City  of  Westminster  and  County  of  Middle- 
sex, were  turned  out  of  ibft  OiTXixsi\asfts«v  <2^ 
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the  Peace,  bat  it  evidentlj  appears  to  be  so 
far  from  truth,  that  on  the  contrary  we  are 
certainly  informed,  that  the  said  Justices  (in 
pursuance  of  his  Majesties  strict  charge  in 
Council  the  eleventh  instant)  lately  met  to- 
gether to  consult  of  such  expedients  as  may 
be  most  effectual  for  the  putting  in  execution 
his  Majesties  late  Proclamation,  commanding 
all  Papists  to  depart  from  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  fto.** 

We  are  evidently  in  confusion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Popish  Plot ;  for,  immediately  after 
the  above  correction,  comes  a  paragraph  to  the 
efftfct  that  some  young  scholars  of  a  Latin 
school  in  Cannon  Street,  performed  the  night 
before  last,  beinffWedneftday,  a  pUy  with  the 
following  title  :  The  Histoiy  of  Pope  Joan,  or 
a  Discoveiy  of  the  Debaucheries  and  Villanies 
of  the  Popish  faction.  Holofemes,  doubt- 
less, was  the  author  of  the  play  ;  a  teacher 
of  youth  ''good  at  such  eruptions,"  able 
to  present  every  boy-actor  as  Hercules  in 
minority,  whose  enter  and  exit  shall  be 
strangling  a  snake.  Bravely  the  young 
scholars  aforesaid  did,  no  doubt,  set  forth  the 
abominations  of  priTy  conspiracy  and  rebel- 
lion, and  we  may  feel  in  our  own  hands,  if  we 
can,  the  warmth  of  applause  which  we  are 
told  "  entertained  it "  (tne  play)  from  the  lips 
of  several  hundred  spectators.  The  play  we 
are  to  know  was  entertained,  though  we  are 
not  told  whether  it  gave  entertainment 

The  next  paragraph  is  succinct  enough. 

**  The  last  Gazette  tells  us  nothing  from 
Edenburgh,  so  that  you  will  not  wonder  that 
we  have  nothing  from  thence.*' 

Certainly  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  getting 
nothing  out  of  nothing;  and  there  is  no  news 
for  the  Mercury  where  the  Gazette  is  mute. 
Yet  may  there  have  been  in  Scotland  wars  or 
rumours  of  wars,  killed  and  wounded,  move- 
ments of  troops,  new  raids  against  the  dis- 
affected Covenanters,  gossip  abroad  about  the 
doings  of  his  good-looking  and  good-tempere<l, 
but  scarcely  respectable  Grace  of  Monmouth. 
No  news,  seems  to  us  an  odd  newspaper 
saying  of  a  land  in  which  Bothwell  Brig  was 
quite  a  recent  topic,  and  which  was  then  a 
hotbed  of  rebellious  zeal  for  religion. 

One  peculiarity  about  this  yesterday^s  Mer- 
curius  IS,  that  like  the  sandwich  of  an  econo- 
mist, it  is  composed  of  two  thick  hunches  of 
Popirth  Plot  enclosing  one  very  thin  slice  of 
more  diverting  information.  Indeed  the 
general  tenor  of  the  publication  would  seem 
to  refer  the  three  suns  seen  at  Kichmond 
by  sevend  credible  i)eople,  and  the  illness  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  the  same  all-cor- 
rupting inducnce.  To  these  interesting  facts 
two  small  paragraphs  are  dedicated,  and  the 
joys  of  all  good  Protestants  on  his  lordship^s 
recovery  is  most  pai*ticularly  mentioned. 

Faithful  to  his  professions  as  set  forth  in 
the  heading,  Mercurins  next  proceeds  to  con- 
trsJfct  a  rumour    concemmf;  tViQ  denXVv  o^Iu.im>\ 
the  "  Duchess  of  Cleaveland,''  "  «\\e  iiO\. V\«lV\t\^W\t 
ed  of  lute.''  Popiah  PVol  «i\\a  \.\i«i\  <il 


mouth  for  the  fifth  time  in  the  shape  of 
judicial  information  abonf  Mrs.  Celierthe 
Popish  Midwife,  now  a  prisoner  in  Newgste  f 
who,  having  been  brought  before  the  Coondl 
would  confess  nothing  ;  but  Jiuttoe  Wareop 
(the  same  mentioned  above  as  not  bavisf 
been  turned  out  of  the  Commissioti  of  the 
Peace)  having  exhibited  certaifl  d^positioss 
taken  against  her  before  him,  the  ctmftmed 
—what,  IS  not  told  us^-except  thikwhat  she 
said  greatly  confirmed  the  etateiMBkiof  Mr. 
Thomas  Dangerfield. 

Here  a^in,  lefl  in  darkneai^  «•  reflect 
with  considerable  satisfaction  on  thmpsrts 
in  to-day*8  paper,  which  although  flddhtod 
sometimes  to  produce  a  mental  sisle  rfiifi- 
^tiott,  are  very  preferable '  to  soAilKvir 
tion  in  the  matter  of  i utell i^nce  as  ihm  w* 
einct  statements  imply.  The  eoauMiit  i(«- 
day's  free  press  opon  the  statements  of  Oitai, 
Dangerfield  and  Companj,  would  hsft  Insi 
very  usefuL  . 

The  next  piece  of  information  is  ss  C9ct»- 
ordinary  that  we  gire  it  entire. 


It  is  reported  that  a  Quaker  fdl  is  kst  ] 


been  inilisposed  < 


with  a  lady  of  yery  great  qnalitj,  ssd  hak 

extraordinarily  petitioned  to  obtam  kv  kt 
his  wife.** 

This  affinity  of  drab  for  lace  ■«!  km 
been  a  public  story,  or  Mercurins  wssU  sot 
allude  to  it  so  discreetly.     Could  fktkdjai 
very  great  quality  have  been  the  Dsehsa  of 
Portsmouth  herself,  or  the  fair  Csrtkeiiifl 
who  charmed  poor  Mr.  Pepya  out  of  Ui  li** 
priety  t     And  the  Quaker,   irho  «si  »; 
and  of  whom  did  he  beg  the  lady  fa  ^ 
wife! 

The  next  article  introduces  ns  to  a  ■■  ^ 
to-day  as  well  as  yesterday— a  person  wkt  ii 
not  yet  dead.     It  appears    that  npos  tis 
eighteenth  instant^  in  the  tfroning^  Mr.Jcli 
Dryden  was  set  upon  in  fioee  Street*  Cvnd 
Garden,  by  three  persons*  wIk>  after  etUsf 
him  a  varietjr  of  names  (set  down  wiihfff^ 
distinctness  in  the    paper),  **  knocked  kis 
down  and  dangerously  wounded  him ;  ^ 
upon  his  crying  out,  mnrther!    they  ■■'( 
their  escape,     it  is  concelred  that  they  ^ 
their  pay  beforehand,  and  designed,  soC  v 
rob  him,  but  to  execute  on  him  some  Fs*' 
nine,  if  not  Popish  yengeanoe."    Ike  nsis 
as  a  friend  of  Diyden  pretty  well  intarud 
concerning  his  affairs,  may  chance  to  kio* 
that  the  above  assault  was  perpetrated  bf  tli 
agents  of  the  £arl  of  Rochester,  and  ^ 
amiable  Duchess  of   PortsmouUi,   both  i 
whom  he  had  attacked  in  a  manuscript  poMi 
called  the  Essay  on  Satire. 

The  next  piece  is  a  story  of  more  ynli* 
crime. 

"*  On  Tuesday  night  last  theie  wers  f<«r 
men  came  to  the  house  of  one  Willits 
Charles,  at  the  Crown,  in  Tatnam  Cooi^ 
near  Maribone ;  and  after  their  drinkii^ 
^VM)>\it<o>xE  liouTs,  they  caird  for  a  koUka 
'  Vvii^^vA.^  v«c^t«>3Gkv^  "v^^W  Wve  the  muur 

\Xi^  VC>\3A%  ^SKASl*^  W^Qt  f^M^  ^v^  ^«^^ 
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drink  it.  The  man  of  the  hottee  was  unwil- 
ling ;  bat)  by  their  importunate  desire,  he 
went ;  and  so  soon  as  he  came,  they  fell 
upon  him,  telling  him  they  were  satisfied  he 
had  much  money,  which  they  would  have 
before  they  went.  So,  binding  all  the  ftiroily, 
they  rifled  the  house,  and  took  awav  with 
them,  in  linen  and  silk,  to  the  value  of  three- 
score pound.'* 

What  follows  fills  the  mouth  again  with 
eramlM  of  Popish  plot 

''We  have  an  account  that  a  person  of 

Suality  lately  received  a  pacquet  from  flan- 
ers,  by  the  post,  from  an  unknown  person, 
with  a  blank  cover,  and  two  books  enclosed 
therein,  the  contents  whereof  were  very 
scandalous  and  treasonable,  vindicating  the 
innocency  of  the  five  Jesuites  that  were 
lately  executed,  to  the  dishonour  of  his 
Majesties  goverumenti  and  the  justice  of  tlie 
nation,  who  are  fully  satisfied  of  their  guilt ; 
and  they  particularly  inveighed  against  the 
king's  evidence,  especially  Dr.  Gates  and  Mr. 
Bedlow." 

The  two  next  paragraphs  are  devoted,  the 
one  to  the  ''Duchess**  of  Portsmouth,  the 
other  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  His  scape- 
Grace  is  evidently  under  a  cloud,  and  baa 
just  had  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Horse  (the 
last  hejield)  taken  from  him ;  "but  we  know 
not  who  shall  succeed  him  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Feversham  is  made  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
the  Queen.'*  The  Duke  of  Monmouth's  case 
ap|)eared  to  have  reminded  Mercurius  of  this 
circumstance,  which  is  thrown  in  **  permiscus.** 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  popiili 
servants,  we  learn  also,  are  all  discharged, 
**  in  pursuance  of  his  Mi^esties  strict  order 
for  the  removal  of  papists."  The  fair  Louise 
troubled  his  sacred  Majesty  with  more  than 
a  little  of  her  mind,  witn  which  nothing  but 
the  pressure  of  the  Popish  Flot|  or  the 
conviction  he  expressed  that  one  day  he 
should  be  accused  of  participating  in  it  himself, 
could  have  urged  him  into  {lerilous  collision* 

Mercury  gives  all  the  rest  of  his  paper  to 
advertisements.  They  are  nine  in  number, 
and  all  printed  in  Italics,  except  that  first 
one,  wherein  John  Dryden  offers  fifty  pounds 
for  the  discovery  of  the  ruffians  by  whom  he 
was  assaulted,  "which  is  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Blauchard,  coldsmith,  next 
^oor  to  Temple  Bar.  And  if  the  discoverer 
l>e  himself  one  of  the  actors,  he  shall  -have 
the  fifty  pounds  without  letting  his  name  be 
Icnown,  or  receiving  the  least  trouble  by  any 
persecution."  Dryden  kept  his  money  ;  for, 
the  actors'  names  never  were  discovered. 

Then,  between  Dryden's  mishap  and 
another  of  a  similar  nature,  we  find  a  hue 
and  cry  for  a  small  white  and  fallow  grey- 
bound  :  the  description  given  rivalling,  in 
accuracy  and  style,  some  well-known  Irish 
advertiseniMits ;  and  a  nautical  idea  being 
raised,  towards  the  middle  of  the  paragraph 
by  the  statement  that  ^her  steam  is  ^ru^ 
mnd  pturtljr  white," 


The  knocking  down  and  evil  entreating  of 
passengers  would  seem  to  have  been  a  favour- 
ite diversion  of  the  period.  But,  by  the  com- 
paratively short  ana  careless  mention  of  ''the 
young  man  who,  on  Friday  night  last,  was 
assaulted  in  Leadenhall  Street,  when  he  was 
much  abused,  and  lost  his  hat,  &c.,"  it  is 
evident  that  he  considers  himself  nobody.  No 
stated  sum  of  money  is  forthcoming  to  tempt 
confession,  "  the  persons  who  were  spectators 
of  the  wrongs  done  him "  being  simply 
requested  to  "repare  to  the  Black  Bear,  in 
Cannon  Street,  whei*e  they  will  be  requited 
for  their  trouble." 

The  next  advertisement  relates  to  some 
Flemish  tapestry,  "full  of  ulk  and  lively 
colourH,  neer  eight  feet  deep,  and  not  the 
worse  for  using.  To  be  offered  a  great  pen- 
nyworth.** This  is  a  bait  held  out  to  "per- 
sons about  to  marry  ;  *'  and  it  is  followed  by 
an  announcement  that  "  the  milleners*  goods 
that  was  to  be  sold  at  the  Naked  Boy,  neer 
Strand  Bridge,  are  sold  at  Mr.  Van  den 
Anker,  in  Lime  Street*'  The  boldness  of 
the  grammar,  and  the  oddity,  to  ears  of 
to-day.  of  the  place  at  which  milliners'  goods 
were  kept,  are  remarkable.  Orthography, 
etymoloffv,  and  syntax  are  all  defied  together 
in  the  following : 

"Whereas  one  Jones  Wiltington,  Aged 
about  20  years.  Deaf  and  Dum,  by  Trade  a 
Painter  hath  lately  gone  away  from  his 
lodging  at  the  3  Kings  without  Ludgat^ 
Intenoing  for  the  Countrey,  but  is  retumea 
back  to  London,  with  a  little  black  Mare  14 
Hands  high,  with  a  Blaze  on  her  Face,  who- 
ever can  sive  Information  of  the  said  Mare 
to  Mr.  John  Fisher  at  the  3  Kings  aforesaid 
shall  have  Ten  Shillings  reward." 

The  literary  department  begins  with  aa 
announcement  on  behalf  of  another  man,  who 
is  still  living:  a  "Treatise  of  the  fear  of 
God,"  by  John  Bunyan.  The  Treatise  is 
announced  to  show  "what  it  (the  fear  of  God) 
is,  and  how  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
not  so.  Also,  whence  it  comes.  Who  has  it. 
What  are  the  effects.  And  what  the  privi- 
leges of  those  that  have  it  in  their  hearts." 

Lighter  reading  is  pn^vided  next,  by 
Bandal  Taylor,  who  has  published  an  iuoom- 
parable  pack  of  cards,  containing  "the  history 
of  all  the  Popish  Plots  that  huve  been  in 
England,  excellently  engraven  on  copper- 
plates, with  large  descriptions  under  eaich 
card."  With  this  light  treatment  of  Popery 
— a  touch  of  butter  on  the  solid  lump  of 
bread — we  swallow  the  last  inoi-sel  of  the 
sandwich  of  Mercurius.  Only,  together  with 
the  dig  into  the  Popish  plots,  we  have  a  refe- 
rence to  garden  ploU,  and  diggings  that 
pertain  to  them,  ,     «  t».  .^ 

A  decree  has  gone  forth  from  the     Right 
Honoursble  the  Lord  Maior  and  CounciUora 
that  Samuel  Potts  and  ^V.«.t\.  ^'^'^^^I^-X^ 
zen^ahaX\\usi«««OTViv\Mi\\AkV«t%  ^\;^^^^^^;^^ 
.  and  \\ben\«a  t\iw«i^  «xA  do  Ve^  ^.    ^,^^^  m 
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be  employed  are  to  repair,  when  they  may  be 
entertained  accordingly."  Whereupon  there 
is  an  offer  made  to  contract  with  gardeners 
and  fanners  for  supplies  of  compost.  Com- 
post !  There  goes  as  much  scum  to  the  rais- 
ing of  profluce  out  of  one  plot  as  out  of 
another.  That  is  the  moral  we  find  in  the 
bottom  comer  of  the  paper. 


GOLD-HUNTING. 

IH  TWO  PABTS.      PART  TUK  FIBST. 

Whither  awar,  joong  man ; 
Whither  away  ? 

To  \he  land  where  ^Id  doth  gjow, 
There  with  tack  and  pack  we  go. 

Where  men  revel,  smoke,  aud  6ght ; 
Where  they  swelter  in  the  sun, 
Where  they  sleep,  their  delving  done. 

On  bags  of  gold.     Oood-night ! 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  a  great  sorrow  bad  fallen  on  two 
families  in  the  north.  These  two  families 
lived  in  Ck>quet  D;ile,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Their  ancestors  had  borne 
great  names  in  the  days  of  feudal  strife.  They 
were  united  by  many  an  old  tradition,  which 
had  maintained  a  kindly  friendship  long  after 
tlie  martial  glories  of  their  race  had  departed. 
Tliey  now  occunied  a  still  and  unobtrusive 
position  in  their  native  county,  and  one  of 
them  had  descended  to  the  simple  rank  of  a 
yeoman.  Farmer  Widdrington  could  trace 
his  descent  from  the  hero  who  had  foudit  so 
stoutly  ou  his  stumps  after  his  legs  had  been 
smitten  off  at  Chevy- Chace.  He  now  saw  the 
once  fair  estates  of  his  ])articulAr  branch  of 
the  family  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  on  a  bare  and  chilly  upland,  which, 
from  the  free  play  of  the  elements  about  it, 
had  acquired  for  his  liumble  homestead  the 
significant  name  of  Windy-Haugh.  From 
this  elevated  spot,  he  could  look  down,  at  a 
diHtanco,  on  the  stately  but  ruined  towers  of 
Warkworth,  from  whose  jwrtals  his  ancestora 
had  often  borne  proudly  the  banner  of  the 
Percy  against  the  bands  of  Douglas.  Still 
beyond  lay  the  wild  ocean,  and  just  below 
him  lay,  snugly  embowered  in  its  gardens 
and  orchards,  the  imi>08iDg  antique  residence 
of  lieginald  Mowbray,  his  very  good  neigh- 
bour and  friend. 

The  two  families  living  thus  near  to  each 
other,  and  somewhat  diHtant  from  others,  the 
intercourse  between  them,  based  on  long 
family  alliance,  had  been  all  the  more  unin- 
terrupted, simple,  and  cordial.  Mr.  Mowbray, 
very  much  the  riclier  man  of  the  two,  was  of 
a  quiet  and  very  retiring  disposition,  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  Border  antiquities  and  to 
fly-fishing.  Since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
years     previously,    he     had 


was  now  his  almost  conataiit  compani 
solace. 

His  great  enjoyment,  next  to  rang 
wild  moorlands  through  which  the 
runs  from  near  Carter  Fell  to  the  b 
and  had  been  for  twenty  years  a 
daily,  when  at  home,  to  walk  tlowiy 
I  hill  to  neighbour  WiddrinctoaX  ^i 
newspaper  in  his  pocket,  antTbaTC  a  oo 
able  chat  with  the  hearty  old  conpli 
lived  there.  He  was  accustomed  to  d 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  tk  fa 
labours  were  ended,  and  they  )ak  < 
round  the  fire.  Here  he  comwi 
any  news  that  the  paper  contained,  u 
discussed  the  state  and  proapeeki 
country. 

Matthew  Widdrington — a  8troDg,lii 
of  a  clear,  hard,  practical  head,  wl 
a  shrewd,  common-sense  view  of  thin| 
never  in  danger  of  being  led  away 
imagination,  which  betrayed  no  cth! 
its  existence  except  when  awakened  1 
tradition  of  the  past,  by  wild  border! 
BQch  as  the  Ghostly  Bridal  of  FeaU 
halgh,  or  the  dirge  of  a  Liykewake,  or 
of  a  battle-field,  so  many  of  which  lay 
them  in  which  their  forefathen  Ium 
together.  Mrs.  Widdrington  was oosi 
women  whose  sound  sense  and  warviM 
hearts  make  themselves  strongly  liUi 
ever  they  exist,  even  in  the  humhM 
lings.  The  squire  had  perfect  i^ 
her  judgment  and  true  feeling  ;  aud  h 
concluded  the  least  affair  of  buainea  ^ 
having  well  discussed  it  during  the  < 
conclave  at  Windy-Haugh.  Mrs.  Wi 
ton  had  been  the  intimate,  long-years 
of  his  late  wife,  and  showed  a  niother*s  i 
in  Ellen.  There  were  no  days  so  lu 
when  the  bright  face  and  merry  voice  c 
Mowbray  enlivened  the  little  farm-ho 

The  Widdringtons  had  two  sons ;  thi 
Andrew,  a  sober,  plain,  young  man, 
ideas  never  overran  the  farm  on  whi 
lived,  and  on  which  he  was  an  indefi 
plodder ;  the  younger,  George,  a  quick, 
and  impetuous  character.  lie  had  an  i 
passion  for  anything  belonging  to  e 
life,  and  may  be  said  to  owe  tins,  in  i 
degree,  to  Mr.  Mowbray.  As  a  lad,  '. 
often  engaged  him  to  carry  his  fishing 
and  landing-net  on  his  angUug  expediti 
the  Coquet ;  the  prince  of  Northumbri 
catory  streams.  By  this  means  he  see) 
have  l)ecome  indispensable  on  such 
sions  to  the  old  gentleman.  His 
character;  his  readmess  to  run  on  a! 
sions,  to  assist  in  all  difficulties  aE 
fondness  fur  the  sport,  had  com] 
won  the  old  gentleman's  heart.  Man] 
lightful  summer's  day  they  spent  to| 
amongst  the  falls  and  moors  of  tliat  pictui 
and   singularly  solitary  region;  by  ' 


// 


some     years     previously,    he     had    grown 

more  confirmed  in  his  avoidance  of  general  ^  *       « ,    - 

society.  He  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter.  I  bam  Prfory ;  'the  quaint,  g^y^  old  vilj 
Ellen  Mowbrav,  on  whose  education  he  had  Bothbuiy ;  amongst  the  heathery  Sixn 
bestowed  xnucn  care  and  expeuBe,  saad.  aYi«^H\Ua\  by  the  ruins  of  Harbottli^     i 
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lonely,  gloomy  tam,  which  no  traveller  ever 
passed  without  awe;  and  away  past  the 
rofiriug  chasm  of  the  Linn  Brig,  up  to  its 
wild  source  in  the  perfectly  silent  hills.  On 
many  of  these  occasions  Ellen  Mowbray  as  a 
little  girl  had  accompanied  them,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  deeply  brooding  silence 
of  the  8ummer*s  day  by  the  Halystane  Well, 
or  in  the  heathery  wastes  of  Barra  Bum, 
only  broken  by  the  wild  cry  of  the  curlew, 
the  rushing  sound  of  the  upspringing  black 
game,  or  the  sight  of  the  stately  heron 
watching  by  the  stream  for  its  prey  came 
frequently  across  her  in  the  hours  of  town 
study.  Was  it  any  wonder  if  the  image  of 
their  boy- companion,  George  Widdrington, 
came  also  amoncst  all  these  pleasant  pictures 
not  the  less  pleasantly  t  Especially  as  at 
later  holiday  times  they  had  rambled  together 
through  all  the  neighbouring  haunts  of  the 
dale,  and  were  familiar  with  all  its  traditions. 
George  could  repeat  by  heart  the  whole  of 
the  ballad  of  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  and 
often,  as  children,  had  they  spent  whole  after- 
noons in  its  ruined  chapel  and  little  enclosure, 
playing  at  the  youne  banished  lord  and  the 
kir  Emily  Neville ;  whose  visit  to  the  hermit 
has  charmed  the  youthful  imaginations  of 
thousands  besides  themselves. 

So  much  had  George  Widdrington  won  the 
regard  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  he  had  volun- 
teered the  cost  of  an  education  for  him  £ur 
beyond  the  means  and  aspirations  of  his  own 
parents  ;  and  had  augmented  his  kindness 
by  having  him  articled  to  an  eminent  solicitor 
in  Newcastle. 

As  George  spent  his  brief  snatches  of 
holiday  at  nome,  he  continued  to  pass  a 
good  portion  of  these  bright  days  at  Kid- 
land  Grange,  and  to  manifest  all  his  ancient 
predilection  for  his  fair  playfellow.  As  they 
both  grew— the  one  into  a  tall  handsome, 
and  active  young  man;  the  other  into 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
maidens  that  ever  bloomed  on  tthe  Border^ 
the  same  imclonded  frankness  of  intercourse 
still  prevailed,  as  if  they  were  indeed  brother 
and  sister.  Worldly-wise  people  saw  it»  and 
asked  what  the  wealthy  Mr.  Mowbray  meant 
by  giving  this  unobstructed  opportunity 
to  the  son  of  the  poor  farmer  Widdring- 
ton, to  engross  the  affections  of  a  daughter 
whose  beauty  and  fortune  might  claim  for 
her  the  noblest  hand  in  the  county  ?  Mr. 
Mowbray  saw  it  just  as  clearly  as  they  did, 
and  felt  that  he  would  rather  call  his  favourite 
Georffe  Widdrington  his  son-in-law,  than  any 
man  he  knew  or  expected  to  know. 

And  it  was,  no  doubt,  with  this  settled 
purpose  in  his  mind,  that,  on  George  complet- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  was  articled, 
he  took  a  wider  view  for  him,  and  one  more 
suitable  to  the  future  husband  of  Ellen.  He 
sent  him  to  London,  and'  entered  him  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  for  the  bar.  Ho 
was  the  more  readily  induced  to  do  this  from 
the  sealous  praiaeo  of  his  old  master,  who 


declared  that  his  talents  were  of  too  higli  an 
order  to  be  wasted  in  the  obacurity  of  an 
attorney's  office,  and  would  certainly  do 
honour  to  his  native  coupty  if  introduced  to  a 
nobler  field  of  exercise. 

George  had  not  only  eaten  his  commons  ; 
but  had  studied  hard  under  an  eminent  coun- 
sel for  more  than  two  years.  When  he  paid  his 
annual  autumnal  visit,  he  was  observed  to  be 
as  gay  and  agreeable  as  ever,  and  wonderfully 
improved  by  the  more  extended  area  of 
society,  and  the  opportunities  for  amassing 
knowledge,  both  of  books  and  life,  which  he 
had  enjoyed.  A  finer  or  more  intelligent 
young  man  it  was  declared,  even  by  the  most 
aristocratic  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  north.  This  was  all 
very  gratifying  both  to  Mr.  Mowbray  and  to 
his  dwighter.  The  union  of  the  families,  so 
long  allied  in  friendship,  was  now  considered 
a  settled  thing.  All  around  them  looked 
bright  and  calm. 

Yet  there  sprung  up,  slightly  at  first, 
a 'spirit  of  uneasiness.  During  the  last 
visit  of  George,  Ellen  thought  she  perceived 
a  falling  off  of  George*s  attachment;  not 
to  her,  out  to  the  ancient  usages  and  faith 
of  their  ancient  church.  There  was  a  tone 
in  his  observations  when  she  ventured  to 
question  him  on  the  subject  which  jarred 
painfully,  though  confusedly  on  her  feelings, 
and  the  further  she  pressed  the  subject,  the 
more  her  anxiety  and  alarm  grew.  She,  as 
her  family  had  ever  been,  and  as  her  fatiier  j 
was  now,  was  most  devotedly  and  conscien- 
tiously attached  to  the  established  faith. 
Without  any  illiberal  prejudice  —  with  a 
more  ample  and  generous  spirit  of  toleration 
than  prevailed  around  her — she  was  yet  terri- 
fied at  the  bare  idea  of  the  man,  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  heart  and  soul  in  the  glow  of 
the  tenderest  affection  and  with  whom  she 
contemplated  spending  her  life,  being  infested 
with  sceptical  ideas.  But  George  had  fallen 
in  in  London,  with  a  knot  of  very  highly 
learned  and  brilliant  men,  who  had  adopted 
nuuiy  of  the  rationalistic  tenets  of  Strauss 
and  Paulus;  and  while  they  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  corpus  of  a 
sublime  and  philanthropic  philosophy,  a  phi- 
losophy essential  to  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, rejected  the  miraculous  history  of  the 
Bible  as  a  congeries  of  myths. 

Pressed  by  Ellen  with  an  uneasy  importu- 
nity on  the  subject,  George  did  not  hesitate 
to  open  all  his  views  to  her,  trusting  to  her 
liberal  education,  and  her  undoubted  affection 
for  him,  for  at  least  a  patient  tolerance  of  his 
conscientious  belief.  But  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated truly  on  the  effect  which  such  a  revolu- 
tion must  have  upon  her  deeply-rootcl  -'Miti- 
ments,  and  on  the  old,  hereditary  faith  of  her 
family.  She  shrunk  in  consternation  from 
the  divided  £uth  which  the  future  seemed  to 
menaos^  instMid  of  the  spiritual  as  well  m 
affectionate  union  which'she  had  relM.  ^oay^ 
She  taw  niUi  «c^u\  cona\«ii»^akScs&^d^^M 
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and  an|i:er,  and  unhappiness  which  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  dr<^d  diacovery  would  inevi- 
tably produce,  both  in  her  fatlier*8  miud  and 
in  those  of  George*a  own  parents.  They  were 
all  of  the  most  stiictly  orthodox  and  un- 
swerving fuiUi  in  the  historic  truth  of  their 
religion,  and  in  the  sacred  authority  of  the 
tenets  of  their  own  church. 

After  Geurge*s  return  to  London,  the 
■erious  and  even  sad  air  which  nothing  could 
prevent  falling  over  the  features  of  Ellen, 
soon  excited  the  anxiety  of  both  her  father  and 
of  the  Widdringtona  ;  to  whom  the  same  per- 
ceptions and  feelings  became  as  quickly  and 
invariably  common  as  if  communicated  by  a 
mesmeric  sympathy.  Enquiries,  wonders,  and 
letters  followed  with  so  much  activity,  that 
the  fatal  secret  could  not*  long  remain  one. 
The  old  people  on  both  sides  were  struck 
dumb  with  dismay.  Old  Mr.  Mowbray  sent 
for  George  down,  and  every  means  ^which 
parental  affection  and  authority  could  desire 
to  drive  this  hei*e8y  from  his  mind  were 
exerted,  but  in  Tain.  All  that  George  pleaded 
for  was  that  thej  should  cive  him  time  to 
reconsider  his  opinions,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
further  on  what  concerned  himself  especially. 
But  this  was  what  Mr.  Mowbray  could  form 
no  conception  of.  He  was  so  hereditarily 
rooted  on  his  own  religious  faith,  that  he 
could  not  conceive  of  any  one  entertaining  a 
doubt  on  any  part  of  it,  without  a  feeling  of 
indifftiaticm  and  horror.  He.  therefore,  re- 
minded George  of  all  he  had  done,  and  all  he 
proposed  to  do,  and  expressed  his  deep 
chagrin  to  find  that  it  had  oeen  all  wasted  on 
a  young  man  who  had  displayed  such  weak- 
ness. He  concluded  by  declaring  that  until 
George  abandoned  his  absurd  and  wicked 
fancies,  he  should  withhold  his  friendship  and 
assistance. 

George  Widdrington  issued  from  the  old 
familiar  doors  of  the  Grange  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  misery.  Kuin  or  a  contemp- 
tible hypocrisy  were  before  him.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  horrors 
of  the  night  which  succeeded  this  cruel  inter- 
view. When  he  entered  his  own  home,  his 
Cuts  and  brotlier  sat  in  a  dejected  silence, 
word  was  said,  and  he  went  up  to  his 
room,  and  flung  himself  in  a  stupor  of  grief  on 
his  bed.  But  with  the  rising  sun  he  stood 
on  the  do<tr-stone  of  his  native  oottage,  with 
a  small  valise  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  air  of 
a  traveller.  It  was  a  splendid  morning.  The 
dew  lay  thick  on  the  grass,  glittering  in  the 
sun,  like  myriads  of  diamonds,  but  everyUiing 
except  the  birds,  was  profoundly  stilL  The 
lauddcape  itself,  and  the  dwellings  of  men  in 
it,  yet  seemed  to  sleep.  The  house  slept,  as 
it  were,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  for  it  was  an 
hour  when  even  the  early  dwellers  in  the 
country  were  not  yet  astir. 

As  the  young  man  stood  there  Cos  a  m<H 
men^  jeors  of  bright  summers  pssmdi  omnc 


tain  in  his  soul.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  pMk»  wHik 
all  its  heavenly  sweetness  and  afiection,  well 
nigh  conquered  him.  He  cast  one  quick  look 
into  the  future,  where  all  his  houaebohi  godi 
lay  shattered  around  him,  sad  the  dreaiy 
solitude  of  it  appalled  htDOu  He  paused— 
almost  gelded;  but  some  new  idea  shot 
across  him,  and  he  bounded  dowa  ike  siope 
and  disappeared,  pursued  by  tkstnnebaot 
thought  that  peihapa  he  should  nmrsse  the 
beloved  ones  ne  thus  left,  any  moR. 

We  shall  not  dwell    on   the  ^jamj  pe- 
riod of  affliction  to  all   parties  «m  m- 
lowed.     George  reflected    in 
and  deepest  wretchedness  in  his 
on  his  position  and  prospecta.     H 
hopes  were  suddenly  destroyed.    To  pssa   I 
his  legal  career  was  impossible.    Tki«,h  ' 
could  procure  an  engagement  ia  a  lavjcr'i 
oflSce,  but  his  proud  spirit   revoked  at  tk 
retrograde  movement ;  and,  in  the  dsptk  «f 
his  dejection,  a  new  viuon  suddenly  prismhiil 
itselL    The  wonderful   tidings  of  the  gold 
fields  of  Australia  had  joat  bant  «a  tki 
public.    He  would  go  ! 

He  acted  instantly  on  tha  im|Ni1aa 
was  a  pleasure  in  retiring  for  a  whib  bm 
the  domestic  storm,  in  action  and  eks^ge  «f 
scene.    He  sold  his  books  and  his  few«ficl% 
and  found  himself  master  of  twentj  psmda 
His  finances  dictated  his  position,  sodthBsdl 
inwardly  shrinking  from  it»  he  dared iL  Hi 
took  an  intermediate   passage,  hoping  W 
he  should  meet  at  the  dintant  port  no  om 
who  knew  him.    Once  more  he  wrote  ktttft 
to  his  parents  and  to  Ellen,  overflowing  vi^ 
all  the  tenderness  that  he  felt,  protesting  the 
pain  which  he  felt,  in  the  pain  which  htkscv 
that  he  must  have  given.    Before  he  set  ail, 
he  received  answers  equally  foil  of  smtov 
and  affection.    Ellen,  in  the  tone  of  her  sU 
attachment,  approved  of  his  resolution  to 
make  this  voyage,  and  most  tenderly  united 
in  his  hope  that  its  result  might  be  everystr 
auspicious.    There  was  balm  in  this,  tbonn 
he  knew  the  tendency  of  the  hope  expresew 

The  ship  was  on  its  way,  and  Geoise 
Widdrington  found  himself  in  a  new  mm, 
and  among  stranse  associates.  There  weci 
about  two  hundred  passengers  in  the  secosd 
class,  and  when  he  went  below  to  his  htrik, 
he  stood  confounded  at  the  scene  before  him. 
However  he  might  have  resolved  to  supprea 
his  feelings,  he  could  not  see  his  quarters  ftr 
the  next  three  or  four  mouths  without  t 
feeling  of  disgust  and  repulsion. 

In  a  long  apartment,  aivided  off  into 
stalls,  as  it  were  in  a  market-*-stalLa  of 
seven  feet  long  by  three  or  four  feet  wide^ 
and  in  which  there  was  just  room  for  a  half- 
yard  wide  mattress — he  made  one  of  a  rods 
crowd  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy,  nor 
for  the  language  and  spirit  of  many  of  them, 
even  toleration.  Ue  very  lowest  parlisss 
^??V!A\i^^v^^vA^  ^Sjb^^         Migfaway 


bia  heart.    All  that  was  happy,  andbeauXV^wW eeemft^  \»  Vw«i  S.\se\)\^^^\^«n^  ondu^  ^    . 
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mesRes  of  cooking  were  to  him  sometbiDg 
frightful. 

'JMie  first  few  days  were  rather  storm j. 
Luckily  George  was  well,  and  could  escape 
to  the  deck.  As  he  emerged  from  the  hatch- 
way, however,  one  of  his  fondest  hopes  was 
at  once  dissipated.  He  was  met  with  an 
exclamation  of  sarprise  by  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  Adam  Swinburne,  wlio  had 
passed  his  apprenticeship  as  a  surgeon  in 
jNewcastle,  and  was  here  as  the  ship's  doctor. 

"  George  Widdrington  !  and  below  there  ! 
What,  in  the  name  of  all  wonders,  is  the 
meaning  of  thisl"  was  the  young  man's 
exclamation.  George  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  leading  him  forward,  explained  so  much 
of  the  mystery  as  that  he  had  suddenly  re- 
BoWed  on  a  trip  to  the  gold-fields,  and  as  it, 
of  course,  had  at  first  been  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  he  had  from  neces- 
sity taken  an  intermediate  berth.  He  begged 
Adam  Swinburne  to  keep  his  confidence  as 
to  who  he  was,  and  hoped  there  were  no  other 
people  from  the  north  m  the  cabin. 

"Not  a  soul!*'  said  the  warm-hearted 
Adam.  *<But,  my  good  fellow,  you  cannot 
stay  down  thera  It  is  impossible.  I  have 
a  whole  stem  cabin,  hurge  and  airy ;  that's 
your  place^  and  a  pleasant  time  we  will  have 
of  it.    Come  aloog.^ 

But  George  hung  back.  ''It  can't  be, 
Adam.  It  would  require  forty  pounds  to 
advance  me  to  the  di^pity  of  a  cabin  pas- 
senger ;  and  see,  I  have  just  four,"  pulling  out 
that  number  of  sovereisns.  ''My  mother 
sent  me  sixty  pounds ;  but  I  guessed  well 
enough  where  it  came  from,  and  I  sent  it 
back  with  my  soul's  thanks." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Adam  Swinburne, 
"  but  now  hear.  I  shall  have  halfngi-sovereign 
for  every  passenger  on  arrival.  There  are 
about  two  hundred.  Ill  settle  all  that,  and 
well  balance  out  of  the  first  nugget." 

"But  if  we  are  drowned,"  said  George, 
smiling,  "  who's  to  pay  for  me  then  1 " 

"Why,  let  the  proprietors  come  after 
us  for  it,"  said  the  kind-hearted  youth,  and 
laughing,  lugged  George  away  by  the  arm 
into  the  cabin. 

"A  patient  already t'*  sai4  the  Captain, 
who  was  still  sitting  at  the  breakfast-table, 
with  a  number  of  lilies  and  gentlemen. 

"  No ;  a  passenger,"  said  Adam,  still  going 
on  towards  his  cabin.  George  seemed  to 
breathe  again  as  he  entered  its  airy  space 
with  its  books  and  comfortable  furniture, 
and  recalled  the  filth,  and  stenches,  and  dark- 
ness below,  with  all  its  motley  crowds.  The 
business  was  soon  arranged  by  Adam  with 
the  Captain.  George's  trunk  was  carried 
in,  and  a  fresh  bed  added.  George's 
intelligence  and  gentlemanly  bearing  soon 
made  hiiii  a  welcome  inmate  of  the  cuddy, 
and,  as  the  voyage  went  oil  he  saw 
ample  cause  to  con^fratulate  himself  on  eacAp' 
iDg  from  below.  Two  hundred  people  who' 
bad  been  accustomed  on  iaod  to  lives     ' 


daily  labour,  and  to  a  degree  of  restraint 
from  the  presence  of  their  employei-s,  here 
thrown  together  for  weeks  and  mouths, 
without  an  object  but  to  drink  of  the  plenti- 
ful stores  of  brandy  which  the  ship  afiorded; 
to  gamble,  and  sing,  and  fight,  ere  long  pre- 
sented a  stranee  spectacle,  in  which  the 
coarse  rioted,  and  the  meek  and  more  refined 
shrunk  aside  and  suffered.  The  pleasantest 
hour  for  contemplating  this  class  was  that 
after  sunset,  when,  by  common  consent,  they 
nearly  all  turned  out,  solaced  themselves  by 
singing,  and  on  moonlight  nights  by  a  dance. 
Bepetition,  indeed,  wore  away  even  the  charm 
of  this,  when  "  The  Red  Cross  Knight,"  "  The 
Pope,"  "Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! "  and  "Nora,  the 
Frtde  of  Elildare,''  had  been  each  cliaunted 
their  thousandth  time.  Listening,  one  even- 
ing, as  they  leant  against  the  poop-rail, 
George  heard  a  lovely  voice  singing  this 
homdy  ballad : 

The  lord  wid  to  hit  ladle, 

At  be  mounted  bit  boiM^ 
Beware  of  Long  Lankin 

That  liet  in  tbe  I 


The  lord  laid  to  hit  ladie^ 

At  be  rode  awaj. 
Beware  of  Lone  Laokin 

That  liet  in  the  clay. 

What  care  I  for  Lankin, 

Or  any  of  h»  gang  P 
My  doort  are  all  »hut 

And  barred  with  a  atang. 

There  were  lix  little  windows 

And  tbey  were  all  that, 
But  one  little  window, 

And  that  waa  forgot. 
And  at  that  little  window 

Long  I^nkin  crept  in. 

*  That's  a  Northnmbrian  !  **  exclidmed 
Geoi^ 

"Ay,  that  it  is^**  said  Adam  Swinburne.  "It 
is  no  other  than  Tom  Boyd,  a  idiepherd  of 
Todstead ;  and  what  do  you  think  1  That 
he  is  bound  for  the  diggings  ?  No ;  but 
to  wander  after  a  flock  in  the  far  bush." 

"  I  wish  him  joy,"  said  George. 

"And  he'll  have  it/' said  Adam, '' for  he 
has  a  lot  of  old  books,  that  he  has  picked  up 
at  the  stalls  in  London,  with  a  lot  of  old 
ballads  and  le^nds  in  his  head,  and  he 
actually  revels  m  the  idea  of  years  of  unin- 
terrupted solitude.  But,  hark  1  "  Tom 
Boyd  was  still  humming  at  the  ballad,  to 
the  wonder  oi  the  town-growth  of  singers : 

Wbeie*t  tbe  ladiet  of  the  ball  ? 

6ajt  tbe  Lankin : 
Tbej^re  op  in  tbe  rhamben. 

Says  Onnge  to  bim. 
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Still  did  she  prick  it. 

And  *•  Bcc-ba"  the  cried. 
Come  down,  derout  mittreie, 

And  still  your  own  child. 
Oh  !  still  my  child,  Orange, 

Still  him  with  a  bell. 
I  can't  still  him,  ladie, 

Till  jou  come  down  yenell,  &e. 
Tom's  song  was  **  caviare  to  the  general  ;  " 
but,  from  that  day,  many  a  pleasant  talk  had 
George  and  Adam  with  the  shepherd  of  Tod- 
stead,  while  the  ship  rushed  through  the 
waters  of  the  tropics,  and  with  tlie  long 
summer  days  came  long  memories  of  moun- 
tain, wave,  and  stream  in  the  Northern  dales. 
Many  a  long,  silent  meditation  had  George 
WiiKlrington,  as  he  glanced  over  the  ship*8 
side,  whore  sad  regrets  and  deep  mortifica- 
tioas  mhieled  with  fondest  thougats  of  those 
he  left  behind. 

But  now  the  ship  was  at  land.  The  two 
frif  nds  stepped  on  shore  in  wonder.  Where, 
seventeen  years  befoie,  spread  a  green  forest, 
peopled  only  by  kangaroos  and  houseless 
natives,  a  great  metropolis  and  a  countless 
thronj^of  buav  people  met  their  eyes.  Ships  were 
crowtied  at  the  quays ;  piles  of  merchandise 
lay  on  the  shore ;  and  thousands  of  peopl 
all  eager  in  quest  of  gain — all  hurrying  to 
and  Iro,  intent  on  their  .own  thoughts  and 
affairs,  and  on  nought  beside — waded  along  it 
kiiee-4  leep  in  muJ ,  uui  id  t  he  din  and  confusion  of 
dravs,  shouting  drivers,  mobs  of  horses,  omni- 
bnttes  and  |droshkies,  bearing  uncouth  freights 
of  hairy-faced  men  and  flaunting  women. 

Tiiey  hurried  as  fiist  as  they  could  out  of 
the  town,  having  put  into  the  care  of  a  trusty 
Kortliunibrian  merchant,  letters  from  home, 
and  a  good  remittance  from  Adam  to  his 
mother  and  sister.  Still  more  extraordinary 
were  the  scenes  on  the  road,  if  road  that 
could  be  calletl,  which  was  one  ghastly 
reiteration  of  frightful  bogs,  ploughed  yards- 
deep  by  incessant  wheels ;  yawning  gullies, 
and  rocks  and  hills.  The  whole  of  this  Tar- 
tareim  track  was  thronged  by  huge  drays, 
heavily  laden,  and  dragged  alonff  by  enor- 
mous teams  of  bullocks.  Carts,  drays,  bul- 
locks, horses,  lay  in  ruins  and  in  death  along 
the  whole  line,  and  still  the  wondrous  stream 
of  life  and  labour  dragged,  rolled,  and 
tumbled  along,  amid  a  deafening  din  of  oaths 
and  curses. amid  smash  and  crashes  ;  vehicles 
stuck  fast  m  hopeless  morasses,  or  daahed  over 
hedges  and  precipitous  gullies ;  people  con- 
founded by  their  diffictilties,  or  brought  to 
a  Btind  by  a  tremendous  break-down. 

Still  our  travellers  marched  on  in  wonder, 
but  in  comparative  case,  carrying  only  their 
rugs  and  damper  at  their  backs,  with  the  in- 
dispensable panikin,  ouhrt-pot,  and  revolver 
at  their  girdles.  In  aoout  a  week  from  leav- 
ing Mel  bourn,  they  found  themselves  at  Saw- 
pie  Gully  only  four  miles  short  of  Forest 


and  were  preparing  for  tea.  Adam  wai 
aiTanging  a  couple  of  beeftteaka  on  two 
pointed  stickipp  at  the  fire,  ami  George  vis 
returning  from  the  creek  iHthtlie  quait-pots 
full  of  water,  when  up  came  iaane  men 
dress^  as  diggers,  but  armed  with  gnu. 
One  of  them  stayed  witb  Adam  afctke/tre^  and 
the  other  two  confronted  Geoigi  at  9ome 
little  distance.  They  presented  Mr  gnn- 
muzzlea  simultaneonaly  at  hia  Wh^  and 
said,  "  Quick,  mates!  Shell  oot !" 

George  took  a  glance  at    then,  ad  let 
them  down  for  two  of  the  moat  alroMbrilt 
and   brutal   vagabonds    that    he   1im«ni 
beheld.      They  had    buahea  of   bbidLUr    I 
about  theur   UceOf   and   a    genuine  M^ 
expression.    But '  they    did  "not  kave  Va  . 
much  time  for  criticising   thenu    Tfaejn-  ' 
peated  the  word  <«  Quick  1 "    and  backed  i 
oy  a  fierce  oath.    George,  who  was  not«fy 
courageous  but  most  adroitly  expert  ia  lui 
movements,  stooped  as  to  set  down  hia  watci^ 


and  rose  with  his  revolver    in   hia 
With  his  left  arm  he  knocked  np  the  gat- 
muzzle  of  one   of  the   villains,  diiehifgid 
one  of  hia  barrels  at  his  head,  and,  with  thi 
rapidity  of   lightning,    seized    the  grn  d 
the  other,  and  repeated  hia  fire.    Thnttat 
the  ball  went  through  the  fellow'a  ba^  hat 
not  throuj^h  his  head,  and  he  darted  avay 
through  the  bush.    The  other  laydndoa 
the  ground.  George  was  in  the  act  ofsMfisg 
a  second  bullet  after  the  flying  thiel^  «h^  m 
beheld  his  friend  Adam  struggling  on  thi  ^ 
ground,  and  a  large  fellow  kneeling  on  tii 
chest,  busily  plundering  him.     George  mag 
towards  him,  when  he  rose  and  made  off  aha 
A  shot  was  sent  after  him,  and  the  fellow  esvB 
a  leap,  dapped  his  hand  on  his  right  rfjoalier, 
but  continued  his  flight. 

Geoi^e  Widdrington  had  no  time  topamt 
him.  f^or.  looking  at  poor  Adam,  he  mmU 
him  stretched  on  his  back,  his  face  and  handi 
covered  with  blood,  and  no  sign  of  life  bit 
a  heavv  groaning  which  escaped  him. 

*'  Adam  !  my  dear  fellow,  Adam  !  can  yoa 
speak  1  **  cried  George  frantically.  There  wai 
no  reply,  but  another  deep  groan.  ^  Oh  God! 
he  is  killed,**  cried  Gkorge, "  and  what  shall  I 
do  ?**  He  sprung  up,  looked  wildly  around  ai 
for  assistance;  but,  seeing  no  one  on  the  road, 
he  darted  awa^  to  the  quart  pots,  and  finding 
one  still  with  its  contents  in  it,  he  came,  and 
kneeling  down,  washed  away  the  blood  from 
Adam*s  face. 

It  was  a  horrible  sight  The  nose  ap- 
peared actually  smashed.  There  was  a  deep 
wound  en  the  cheek,  and  the  whole  face  ap- 
peared bruised  and  crushed.  The  hands 
were  bloody  with  a  wound ;  the  finger  on 
which  his  friend  had  worn  a  handM>me 
ring,  was  stripped  of  skin :  the  wretch 
having  evidently  taken  the  finger  in  his 
mouth  and  torn  off  the  ring  with  hia  teeth. 
Creek.  They'  had  halted  for  tY\e  m^Vi^Vl^iA  ^t  W\^W^  ^t^V^  ^^.tch  still  lay  by 
Bt retched  their  little  blanket-tent  over  a  coxv\\Vk\a  i\^\iKTVSi^\i«fcTLVi^  \a.  V3si^  Vxkxri  ^ 
fastened  to  two  trees,  kindled  a  fire  m  itonV  xett^X* 
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While  Qeorge  tTas  washing  Adam*8  hands^ '  the  patient  was  laid  on  the  cart,  and  a  rug 
and  dropping  tears  over  him  like  a 'thrown  07er  him,  (George  riding  with  )tim 
child,  the  mangled  man  attempted  to  speak,  \  to  steady  and  support  his  head  on  the  iolt- 
but  could  not  articulate  a  ^syllable;  andjing  road.  The  doctor  rode  forward,  telling 
George  gazing  in  disti^action  at  hiiii,  believed ,  the  carter  to  come  to  his  tent, 
that  his  jaw  was  broken.    At  this  instant  his  |     Arrived  at  the  doctor*s  tent,  Adam  was 


ijawi 
ear  caught  the  rapid  tramp  of  a  horse  in 
canter.  He  started  up,  and  saw  a  man  in  a 
broad  straw  hat  riding  along  the  road.  He 
gave  a  loud  whoop,  and  was  beginning  to 
run  towards  the  road  when  the  horseman 
turned  his  steed  and  came  quickly  at  his 
call.  A  moment*s  glance  at  the  scene,  and 
he  comprehended  the  whole  of  it. 

"  Bushrangers  I "  he  exclaimed.    "  Is  your 
friend  alive  l" 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  George,  sadly ;    **  but 
he  is  awfully  hurt." 

"  Then,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.    I'll 
send  you  a  surgeon ;  but  there  is  an  empt;f 
cart  commg  along.    It  is  mine, 
keep  it  here." 


soon    able    to    explain    to    them    the    way 
in    which    he    haa    received    his    injuries. 
Having  his  last  twenty  pounds  in  hi?  pocket, 
he  was  not  inclined  to  part  with  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  struggle  with  his  antagonists. 
But    one    of  them   just    before    advancing 
towards  George,  felled  him  by  a  blow  of  a 
gun-stock  on  the  back  of  the  head.    Becover- 
ing  his  senses,  however,  he  found  a  fellow 
ransacking    his    pockets.      Instantly    grap- 
pling with  him,  both  had  a  desperate  struggle 
on  the  ground,  till  Adam  getting  uppermost, 
and  beating  the  wretch  wall  about  the  head, 
,       he  suddenly  seized  his  hand  in  his  teeth  and 
Stop  it,  antl  i  bit  it  furiously.     Thia  compelled  Adam  to 
'  let  go,  when  they  both  sprang  up  together, 
Away  the  storekeeper — for  such  he  was—*  |  and  while  Adam  was  in  the  act  of  drawing 
galloped,   and  soon  after  the  cart  came  in '  his  revolver,  the  bushranger  seizing  his  gun 
sight^  and  (Tcoree  stopped  it.    The  man  who  by  the  butt-end  and  by  the  barrel  broughtjt 


was  with  it  said,  looking  at  the  wounded 
surgeon,  ^  Those  infernal  bushrangers  again, 
I  see.  There  is  a  ferocious  set  of  them  here- 
abouts. Have  you  given  your  mate  a  little 
brandy  ?  " 

Without  stopping  for  a  reply  he  pulled  a 
quart  bottle  from  his  pocket,  poured  a  quan- 
tity into  his  panikin,  and  George  raising  poor 
Adam's  heaa,  the  carter  poured  a  little  be- 
tween his  teeth.  Adam,  as  if  the  fiery 
liquor  choked  him,  gave  a  short  cough, 
opened   his  eyes,  and  again   attempted   to 


down  across  his  face  with  all  his  might.  He 
fell  senseless,  and  knew  no  more. 

The  following  day  the  little  blanket  tent 
was  set  up  near  the  doctor's,  who  continued 
to  attenci  to  the  patient  with  the  kindest 
assiduity,  and  to  send  the  friends  supplies 
from  his  table  to  this  little  tent.  It  was  two 
days  before  Adam  was  able  to  turn  out,  and 
then  with  his  face  so  swollen  and  patched, 
that  he  declared  with  something  of  his  old 
humour,  that  he  had  forsworn  looking-glasses 
for  ever. 

As  soon  as  Adam  could  be  left  alone 
George  set  out  to  try  hia  luck  at  digging. 
The  scene  that  met  his  eye  as  he  drew  near 
to  the  Forest  Creek  was  strange  enough. 
Twenty  thousand  people,  at  least,  were  all 
scuffling  together  like  ants  in  an  ant's  ncHt, 
or  tadpoles  in  a  pool.  The  whole  valley 
througn  which  ran  the  creek  or  brook,  for 
several  miles  was  in  the  act  of  being  turned 
upside  down.  Close  as  the  crowd  could  press 
upon  each  other  so  as  to  leave  the  prescribed 
number  of  feet  to  each  party,  they  were  dig- 
ging, delving,  throwing  up  earth,  carrying 
away  bags  of  it,  supposed  to  contain  the 
gold,  to  the  creek,  and  there  delivering  it 
to  other  crowds  who,  at  a  long  line  of  cradles, 
were  in  as  ^eat  a  bustle,  throwing  in  the 
eHrth,  rocking  it  to  and  fro  under  deluges  of 
water  from  tin  dippers.  There  was  an  inces- 
sant noise  of  rattling  cradles,  and  shouting 
voices.  Strange  figures  all  yellow  with  clay, 
and  disgjiised  in  bushy  beards,  and  veils  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  seemed  too  desperately 
busy  to  have  time  to  breathe.  It  was  all  one 
agitated  scene  of  elbowing,  swearing,  hack* 


**  What  is  it,  dear  Adam  1 "  said  George, 
stooping  eagerly  down  to  him.  **  What  is  it  1" 

"  O,  don't  bother  him  yet ! "  said  the  man. 
"You  see  he's  coming  about  by  degrees. 
There's  nothing  like  a  nobbier  after  all, 
mate.  Tak'  a  sup  yourself."  With  that  he 
poured  out  a  full  panikin  and  handed  it  to 
George.  George  took  a  draught,  for  he  was 
ready  to  sink  with  excitement  and  exhaustion. 

"  Pugh,  man,  that's  nothing,  that's  not  a 
thimbleful."  George  shook  his  head.  "  Well, 
well,  all's  one,"  said  the  fellow,  and  draining 
the  panikin,  added,  ''And  here  comes  the 
doctor — all  right !  " 

The  doctor  leaped  from  the  saddle,  threw 
the  reins  to  the  carter,  stooped  and  took  the 
wounded  man's  wrist. 

**  All's  well,  here,"  he  said,  '*  I  suspect  there 
is  no  injury  but  this  ugly  outward  bruise; 
but  that's  bad  enough.  A  little  more  water. 
Let  us  see."  He  felt  the  lacerated  nose,  traced 
the  course  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  said,  "  Can 
you  open  your  mouth,  my  friend  ? "  Adam 
opened  his  mouth,  and  spoke.    "No  harm  to 

the  jaw,  but  there  is  a  heavy  bruise  behind  j  ing,  hewing,  and  shovelling]    Not  a  tree  was 
the  hMtA/*  j  left  standing  over  the  whole  great  space^  exwi 

The  doctor  drew  out  an  iDatnuiie&t  caseulthe  sua  flamoi  do^xi  qw  'N3xw^<^\.<^x^^  \v^'^n«^ 
containing  scissors  and  adhesive  plaster,  aiin\  andYitAoa  ol  g^'?^'^NX3L^\i>«^ikSi%^wR^^^«t- 
with  much  care,  atrapped  up  the  wounds;!  vng  torc«* 


\ 


George  wanHered  along  in  aatonishment 
and  despair.  Where  was  any  one  who  had 
not  the  qualities  of  Sam  Siick*B  Kentackian, 
half-horse,  half-alligator,  to  set  in  amongst 
that  rude  and  confused  crew  ? 

At  length  he  pitched,  in  utter  desperation, 
on  a  little  Yacant  space. 

"  Avast  tliere,  mate,"  shouted  a  great,  tall 
sailor,  '*  that  belonflrs  to  a  Datchman^  don't 
you  see  his  pegs  1  *' 

Geiircre  saw  the  pegs  and  moved  on.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  see  a  single  yard  of  un- 
occupied ground,  but  at  length  he  discovered 
a  small  triangular  spot  between  three  other 
claims.    He  took  one  pick. 

"Hands  off  there,  old  fellow!  That  is 
mine,**  said  the  huge  head  of  a  huge  brick-red 
man,  just  lifted  above  the  ground  out  of  a 
hole. 

"  Yours  ?  *•  sud  Qeorge,  mildly,  "  why,  you 
have  one  already.** 

"  Yes."  replied  the  large  hesd,  "but  that's 
my  little  parlour  ;  d*ye  object  1  If  bo,  1*11 
get  a  neighbour  to  occupy  it" 

"  No,**  said  George,  and  walked  on,  saying 
to  himself,  '*  Is  this  a  scene  for  a  gentleman  t 

Many  a  long  hunt,  and  many  a  rude  re- 
buff he  ezperienceil  before  he  could  secure  a 
claim  ;  and  when  he  began  to  dig  he  was 
speedily  reminded  of  the  romantic  accounts 
he  had  read,  of  just  turning  the  gold  out  of 
the  soft  earth  a  few  feet  deep,  as  you  would 
turn  out  potatoes.  The  gravel  that  he  had 
to  delve  into  was  as  hard  set  aa  a  biick  wall. 
Totally  unused  to  manual 


hole,  pretty  well  awars  of  wbat  would  tnke 
place,  an<i  loud   was  the  laughter  at  *tlw 
gentleman's  cellar,"  and  load  cxcLanmtioiii  of    i 
"  what  a  sell  !**  i 

We  shall  not  follow  onr  heroM  step  b?  *  1 
step,  through  this  arduous  fieVL    Their  ex- 
perience was  varied,  often  comleil  bat  by  no    ' 
means  amusing  to  tham^leait  of  af/,  profit-    | 
able.  Tlie  four  pounds  of  Oeorga  JM^affpm    \\ 
— their  sole  resource,  for  Adam's fttle  fiiad    ' 
was  ftoue — were  rapidly  xiielr4ng  Mvr ;  and    || 
of   tdl  the  tons  or    gold    which  W  been 
secured,  not  an  onnee  had  yet  fidWslitiieir 
share.    They  had  worked  on  the  In&tti  ii 
the  valley  ;  in  the  wet  and  in  tlie  dry.  Ibty 
had  rushed  away  to  new  rushes,  udtnn 
freflh  spots  for  themaelves,   with  the  sk 
result  Starvation  stood  before  then.  "Tik 
will   never  do ! "    exclainie<i    Adam  8«ii^ 
bume.  And  the  next  morning  there  strsteM 
across  the  front  of  their  little  blanksMn^ 
occupying  some  six  feet  by  fkr%  mod  thm 
feet  high,  in  large  Idsck  letters  trsoed  os  t 
piece  of  calico  with  the  end  of  a  fanM 
stick,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  black ing^hottk^tkii 
magnificent   monograph,  **  Mkdiual  Haul 
Dr.  SwivBURinB,  frov  thb  Botal 

OF  SURQEOHB.*' 

Let  us  see  what  will  coma  of  t&it» 

'^ 
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Evert  one  knows  with  how  Buaijl9nB|i 
—divine  as  well  as  human  -—  the  laMt 
labour,  though  seven  is  connected.  It  occurs  in  Sssni 
yielding  to  no  one  in  strength,  he  soon  found  ;  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  ortlinanoe  no  loi 
that  it  was  not  very  like  wielding  a  pen  at  a '  than  in  Asiatic  superstitions ;  it  is  reoognuei 
desk.  The  sun  seemed  at  once  to  buru  off  the  |  in  works  of  our  illustrious  Wykeham,  tad 
very  skin  of  his  face,  neck,  and  hands,  and ;  also  in  Grecian  architecture  ;     it  pemdrt 


to  melt  him  down  as  a  contribution  to  the 
stream.  His  hands  were  soon  covered  with 
blisters,  and  a  painful  sense  came  over  his 
mind  that  if  he  found  gold  he  would  have 
most  dearly  earned  it  when  got.  Wearied, 
dejected,  and  sore,  as  if  the  sun  had  really 
flayed  him  alive,  he  returned  to  the  tent  at 
evening,  and  sat  down  silent,  and  on  the 


the  authentic  history  of  nations  aa  well  n 
their  fable  and  romance  ;  and  in  Europe  is 
well  as  in  the  East,  a  mysterioos  sigoifieuee 
appears  to  belong  to  it 

To  be^in  with  a  rough  glance  at  the  umd 
seven.  Jjooking,  first,  at  its  occurrence  ii 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  ordinances  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  we  have  the  seven-fold  gifii 


verge  of  despair.    Never,  since  he  was  born,  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;    the  seven  sentence  rf 
hail  he  had  such  a  suspicion  that  he  was  a  our  Lord,  and  the  seven  clauses  of  Bis  prayer; 


fool. 
But  Adam  set  about  to  cheer  him  up,  told 


the  representation  by  St.  John  in  his  Aj 
lynse  of  the  Wonderful  Being  who  dwells  is 


hira  all  would  go  well  in  a  while,  and  innisted  celestial  grandeur,  an  walking  in  the  midrt  of 


the  next  day  on  going  to  look  on,  if  not  to 
help.  Very  soon  he  jumped  into  the  hole, 
took  his  turn  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  and 
from  that  day  worked  regularly  and  stontlv. 
In  about  a  week,  they  had  got  down  to  nearly 
the  depth  of  the  surrounding  holes,  whose 
owners  had  already  finished,  and  were  gone 
away  to  fresh  ground. 

"  We  are  certainly  about  down,"  said 
George,  striking  his  pick  into  the  gravel  at 
his  feet ;  when  down  indeed  it  went,  and  he 
tumbled  into  a  hole  like  a  cellar  beneath ! 
The  active  neighbours  had  undermVn^  0^«\x 


seven  golden  lamps,  which^are  churches; 
we  are  warned  against  the  seven  deadly  siiii^ 
and  exhorted  to  the  seven  principal  virtan 
and  the  seven  works  of  mercy  ;  to  the  tnuli- 
tional  merit  of  this  holy  number  the  ordinance 
of  seven  sacraments  has  ever  been  attributed, 
and  tlie  lurticles  of  faith  in  relation  to  tiie 
Trinity  were  (in  a  synod  held  at  York  in 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-six)  arranged 
into  seven,  as  were  those  relating  to  the 
nature  of  our  Lord.  The  Church,  moreover, 
recites  the  seven  penitential  PisalBra,  and 
o\^aet^«a  \9Ekft  ««f^^  hours  or  offices  of  daily 


JLD0  active  neignnours  nati  tinaermui^  \.u«Yr\ox^aet^«a  Xkk^  ««f^^  hours  or  offices  of  daily 
clMims,  and  had  walked  off  with  tihe  \xK>t7\\\(t%.^«t.  "YVl^  w^tx^\sc&\SL  \\v  ^i^  ts»&s&A&%^ 
Soon  tiiere  was  a  crowd  of  diggera  rouxiOL  \!he\Ni«t^  IwA  q1  wgwsc^siC\si%  ^sa.  >aQ»  ^n^i^wtai 


l^lft(Nt9^ 
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influence  of  the  number  seven — "  the  number 
of  perfection,"  and  of  tracing  its  connection 
with  mo«t  of  the  events  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  books,  from  the  mFghty  work  of 
creation  recorded  in  Grenesis,  in  which  Gk>d 
was  believed  to  have  employed  seven  angels, 
down  to  the  seven  years*  service  of  Jacob  for 
his  wives.  "  It  is  that  number,**  says  Leon 
Batista  Alberti,  "in  which  the  Almighty 
himself,  the  maker  of  all  things,  takes  pai^ 
ticniar  delight.** 

Bat  to  pass  from  things  sublime  to  things 
sublunary.  The  ancient  connection  of  the 
number  seven  with  architecture  might  alone 
form  the  topic  of  a  small  essay.  Solomon 
writes,  "  Wisdom  hath  built  her  house :  she 
hath  hewn  oat  her  seven  pillars.**  And 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  seem  to  have  had 
a  community  of  ideas  with  respect  to  this 
numl>er.  It  is  found  in  the  two  most  re- 
markable temples  of  Crrecian  antiquity,  viz., 
the  Cella  of  the  Parthenon,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  seven  pillars  on  either  side,  and 
the  colossal  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiua  at 
Agrigentum,  which  is  adorned  with  seven 
eoTunms  on  the  east  and  west,  and  fourteen 
on  the  sides.  Wvkeham,  in  the  plans  of  his 
chapels  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  divided 
them  longitudinally  bv  seven.  In  other 
English  architecture,  older  as  well  as  later,  the 
number  seven  constantly  recurs,  for  example, 
in  the  cathedral  churches  of  York,  Durham, 
Lichfield,  Exeter,  and  Bristol,  the  abbey 
church  of  Westminster,  the  churches  of  Bom- 
sey,  Waltham,  Buildwas,  and  St.  Alban*s  (in 
the  Norman  part) ;  at  Castle  Acre,  and  at 
St.  George's,  Windsor.  It  prevailed  espe- 
cially in  France,  as  we  may  find  in  the  catne- 
dral  churches  of  Paris,  Amiens,  Chartres, 
Evreux,  &c. 

Tlien,  to  turn  from  the  substantial  monu- 
ments of  med  iseval  ti  me  to  the  fabulous  theories 
of  Asiatic  speculation ;  we  have  the  cycles  of 
seven  thousand  years  seen  by  the  mysterious 
Persian  bird,  or  griffin,  Simurgh,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Eastern  romance,  had  lived  to  see 
the  earth  seven  times  tilled  with  animated 
beings,  and  seven  times  a  perfect  void,  and 
who  predicted  that  the  race  of  Adam  would 
endure  for  seven  thousand  years,  and  then 
give  place  to  beings  of  more  perfect  nature, 
with  whom  the  earth  would  end.  The 
Hindus  reverence  the  mysterious  names  of 
the  seven  worlds.  Amongst  this  remarkable 
people,  the  Creator  shines  with  seven  rays  ; 
he  is  Light  or  the  effulgent  Power,  who  is 
held  to  oe  manifest  in  the  solar  orb,  and  to 
pervade  or  illumine  the  seven  worlds  or 
abodes — ^the  seven  mansions  of  all  created 
beings.  The  earth  is  held,  in  Hindu  belief, 
the  first  or  lowest  of  these ;  then,  there  is  the 
world  of  renewed  existence,  in  which  beings 
passed  from  earth  exist  again,  but  without 
sensation,  until  the  end  of  the  present  order 
of  things ;  Heaven,  or  the  npjfsr  world,  the 
abode  of  the  good ;  the  mi<  * 
intennedUte   region;    the  world 


where  the  inhabitants  of  the  existing  globe 
who  shall  be  destroyed  at  its  conflagration 
will  be  bom  again;  the  mansion  of  the 
blessed  ;  and  finally,  the  seventh  worl  1,  the 
sublime  abode,  the  residence  of  Brahme  him- 
self. The  number  seven  enters  also  into  one 
of  the  Hindu  modes  of  trial  by  ordeal,  t>even 
leaves  of  each  of  three  kinds  of  herbs  being 
fastened  on  the  hands  of  the  accused  with 
seven  threads. 

The  seven  sacred  evolutions  of  the  Moslems 
round  the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca,  is  another 
example  (and  the  last  we  shall  give)  of  the 
connection  of  this  mysterious  number  with 
the  superstitious  of  Asia. 

Then,  as  affecting  human  life,  the  old  phy- 
sicinns  and  philosophers  held  that  every 
period  of  seven  years  effi»cted  an  alteration 
m  the  human  system.  TIius,  the  period  of 
infancy  was  fixed  at  seven  years,  and  there 
was  another  septennium  of  boyhood.  The 
prevailing  notion  of  the  climacteric  years  was 
founded  on  the  same  tenet,  and  thence  also 
we  derive  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man.  Tliere 
are  the  seven  senses,  and  we  have  lately  seen 
discussed  the  superstition  connected  with  a 
seventh  son.  Among  the  Bomans,  infants 
who  died  before  attaining  the  seventh  month 
of  their  age  had  not  the  ordinary  rites  of 
sepniture.  So,  in  some  parts  of  the  East, 
children  who  die  under  seven  years  are  not 
mourned  by  their  parents. 

The  ancients  boasted,  as  we  all  know,  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world;  and  in  modern 
ages  we  hear  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Dau- 
phind,  and  the  seven  wonders  of  Wales. 

In  the  great  Isle  of  Arr.in  may  still  be 
seen  the  ^ave  of  the  seven  Bomans,  which 
bears  an  mscription  of  remote  Saxon  anti- 
quity ;  and  in  the  town  of  Cell  Beloigh  thei*e 
were  the  seven  streets  inhabited  by  strangers. 
Another  of  the  marvels  of  Ireland  was  the 
changing  of  sundry  Irish  natives  into  wolves 
every  seven  years,  according  to  Giraldus. 

In  lefi^endary  lore  and  tales  of  enchant- 
ments the  number  seven  occurs  prominently. 
The  realities  of  manhood  have  not  obliterated 
what  we  used  to  read  about  a  service  to  a 
giant  or  a  fairv  for  seven  years,  and  a  spell 
that  was  to  endure  for  seven  years,  like  the 
seven  years'  sleep  of  the  Beauty  in  the  fairy 
tale,  and  St  Patrick*s  memorable  banish- 
ment of  the  reptiles  and  demons  for  seven 
years,  seven  months,  and  seven  days.  Both 
ancient  and  modem  fable  adorned  their 
annals  with  seven  sleepers,  and  chivalry  and 
romance  furnished  Christendom  with  seven 
champions. 

We  might  go  on  to  trace  the  occurrence  of 
the  number  seven  in  classical  writings  and 
Boman  story.  It  has,  however,  come  down 
to  modem  times  in  many  of  our  own  usages 
and  familiar  things,  besides  the  nomenclature 
of  the  seven  daya  of  the  week^dttXNs^^^^^^-via.    ^ 

iddle  world— Mi\«ev«i  -yewaSa  \um%5^i  ^^tMvsv^^^^  ^  ^^"^^S^ 
wrorld  of   birth,\caxitv«^odLol\MEA.   Nn  ^  ^«r«si,  %^^^^  ^^^ 
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apprenticeship,  elect  parliament  for  seven 
yeai*8,  puuisli  by  seven  years'  transportation, 
and  take  seven  years*  leases  of  property. 

Finally,  in  music  there  are  familiar  in- 
stances of  its  prevalence.  Thei-e  were  seven 
notes  in  the  Greek  diatonic  scale ;  the 
choruses  of  u^chylus  and  Sophocles  were 
divided  into  lines  of  seven  syllables,  and  for 
strophe  and  antistrophe  there  were  seven 
alternate  singers. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  dwelling 
on  the  number  seven  ?  It  is  not  the  onlv 
number  upon  which  a  run  is  made,  though 
perhaps  the  chief.  Each  number  had  with 
the  Pythagoreans  a  meaning,  and  among  them 
seven  was  a  sacred  number,  as  it  had  been 
considered  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
called  it  a  number  of  perfection,  because  it  is 
composed  of  three  and  four,  the  triangle  and 
square.  By  triangle  and  square  all  things, 
they  said,  were  capable  of  being  measured, 
therefore  the  number  that  included  both  in 
its  significance,  was  the  number  of  perfection, 
of  fitness,  quantity,  diversity.  It  was  also 
the  number  of  life,  because  it  contains  body 
and  soul,  body  being  of  four  elements,  soul  of 
three  powers,  rational,  irascible,  and  concu- 
piscible.  It  is  because  seven  is  the  number 
of  perfection,  said  old  commentators,  that  we 
arc*  told  to  foi^ive  our  enemies  seventy 
times  seven  times — that  is  to  say,  most 
pei-feci  ly. 

Although  Pythagoras  dwelt  on  the  number 
seven,  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,a  mystical  and 
conrtecrated  number  even  before  his  time.  It 
was  dwelt  upon  bv  Homer  and  Ilesiod.  The 
Egyptians,  according  to  the  belief  that  there 
were  suven  planets,  made  a  sevenfold  division 
of  the  heavens  and  of  sacred  things.  It  is  indeed 
to  the  rest  from  Creation  on  the  seventh  day 
that  all  these  ideas  of  tlie  Sticred  number  are 
to  be  traced  back.  Because  of  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  Saint  Augustine 
and  Luther  taught  that  the  number  must  be 
conflid<Ted  really  sacred. 

Having  explained  so  much,  we  will  dwell  a 
little  more  upon  its  frequency.  First  as  to 
its  apparent  consecration  to  the  Jews,  as 
when  the  seventh  day  was  declared  holy, 
seven  days  were  appointed  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  high  priest,  seven  victims  were 
appointed  for  many  sacrifices.  There  were 
seven  lamps  to  the  golden  candlestick,  after- 
wards there  were  seven  churches  of  the 
Christians.  Seven  times  the  blood  of  the 
sin-offering  was  sprinkled,  oil  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar  seven  times  at  the  consecration 
of  Aaron.  Not  only  was  every  seventh  day  a 
sabbath,  but  seven  other  days  in  every  year 
were  to  be  kept  equally  holy.  There  were 
seven  days  of  eating  unfermented  bread ; 
seven  weeks  between  Passover  and  Pentecost ; 
every  seventh  year  was  a  year  of  rest,  and 


after  every  seven  times  aeTcn  a  jnlike, 
Most  of  the  ffreat  feasts  of  ibe  Jews  oocorred 
in  the  seventh  montli. 

As  a  number  of  completeneis  and  sufficiency 
it  is  used  often.  A  lamb  must  bave  beea 
seven  days  with  its  dam  before  it  ecmld  be 
sacrificed ;  seven  days  tlie  Ix>rd  waited  before 
sending  the  flood  ;  seven  days  KoMh  waited 
between  each  time  of  sending  est  tbe  dove; 
Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Badkel ;  there 
were  seven  years  of  plenty  and  sena^ean  of 


scarcity  in  Egypt ;  Samson  was  bond  with 
seven  banda  On  the  seventh  day^wlnaeTen 
priests  blew  seven  trumpets,  and  vftt  tereo 
times  about  the  walla  of  Jericho^  the  tov&w 
taken. 

It  is  the  number  also  of  power,  a  msiarkf. 
Seven  spirits  are  before  the  Throne,  haw 
nious  in  their  influence  on  man  as  the  lectft 
notes  in  music.  The  Beast  sought  povts 
with  seven  heads.  Borne  on  the  seven  hiUi 
had  seven  kings.  Seven  times  Jacob  bowed 
before  his  brother  Esaa.  It  is  also  tlis  nnm- 
ber  of  purification,  as  when  Naaman  wiithed 
seven  times  in  Jordan.  Such  illostzatiaii 
might  be  almost  infinitely  multiplied.  Ibiii 
as  we  before  said,  was  assumed  to  grow  bf 
sevena  They  were  arranged  thus:— AfUr 
the  first  seven  months  the  first  teetii  eam^ 
after  the  first  seven  years  they  fall,  sod  otiun 
come  in  place  of  them,  after  the  secoid  lerai 
years  pubeity  comes^  after  the  third  eosies 
)>erfect  womanhood  and  manhood.  "Weay, 
therefore,  to  this  day  in  England,  wheo  ibne 
time  seven  years  are  compete,  at  twenty-oDe, 
a  person  is  of  age.  During  this  third  aercn 
years  he  has  been  increasing  in  kngth; 
during  the  fourth  seven  years  he  grovs  no 
more  in  length,  but  increases  in  breadth,  and 
completes  the  definition  of  his  perfect  shape. 
During  the  fifth  seven  years  the  man,  perikt 
in  form,  is  perfected  in  vigour,  and  during  the 
sixth  period  of  seven  years  retains  bis  powen 
unabated.  In  the  seventh  period  of  sevei 
years  prudence  is  perfected,  and  thus  during 
the  period  expressed  by  seven  times  seven, 
man  is  at  his  completest.  Finally,  when  ve 
come  to  ten  times  seven,  at  which  ends  the 
multiplication  by  the  simple  numbers,  nun 
has  attained  the  appointed  nimiber  of  his 
days,  threescore  and  ten. 

Any  quantity  of  paper  might,  in  fact,  easily 
be  covered  with  illustrations  of  the  wonder- 
ful significance  of  seven.  There  need  to  be 
reckoned  seven  liberal  arts,  seven  mechani<sd 
arts,  and  seven  prohibited  arts.  It  was  s&id 
there  are  seven  colours  (as  we  still  say),  seven 
metals  (as  we  cease  to  say),  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  quicksilver  ;  seven 
holes  in  a  man's  head,  two  to  the  nose,  two 
to  the  cars,  two  to  the  eyes,  one  to  the  mouth. 

But  of  the  seven  capital  sins  (in  journalism) 
boring  a  reader  is  the  greatest. 
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MY  BLIND  SISTER. 
I. 

This  was  how  I  found  it  out  Lettie  and 
I  were  sitting  in  the  window  at  our  work — 
it  was  some  mourning  we  were  making  for 
our  rector*s  family — and  it  had  to  be  sent 
home  the  next  day  early.  She  said,  **  Jane^ 
it  seems  as  if  the  sun  had  given  up  shining  ; 
how  dull  everythmg  looks !  don*t  you 
think  so  1  *" 

I  did  not  notice  it;  there  was  still  an 
hour's  daylight  She  put  up  her  hand  to  her 
forehead  as  if  it  pained  her,  so  I  bade  her 
go  out  for  a  turn  in  the  cnrdeu ;  we  had  sat 
close  to  our  sewing  aU  the  day,  and  the 
young  thinff  was  tired  :  even  I  was,  and  my 
eres  ached  wearily.  She  went  along  by 
the  flower-bed,  and  gathered  a  few  roses — 
we  were  in  the  middle  of  Jul^  then — and 
gave  them  to  mo  through  the  window,  saying 
that  she  would  go  down  into  the  town  for 
some  trimmings  we  wanted  to  finish  the 
dresses.  I  would  rather  she  had  stayed 
at  home,  and  replied  that  the  shops  would  be 
shut ;  but  she  was  not  listening,  and  went 
away  down  the  path  as  I  spoke.^  It  was 
dusk  when  she  came  back  ;  I  had  just  shut 
the  window,  and  was  lighting  my  candle ;  she 
said,  "  I  could  not  get  the  fringe,  Jane,"  and 
then  laying  her  bonnet  on  the  dresser,  took 
up  her  work.  After  she  had  sewed  perhaps 
five  minutes  she  dropped  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  and  such  a  strange,  hopeless  expression 
came  into  her  face,  that  I  was  quite  shocked 
and  frightened. 

"  What  ails  you,  Lettie  ?  what  can  have 
happened  1 "  I  asked,  suspecting  I  scarcely 
knew  what. 

She  looked  at  me  drearily  in  silence  for 
some  moments,  and  then  said  hastily,  "  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  Jane, — Fm 
going  blind." 

My  work  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I  uttered 
a  startled  cry. 

'*  Don't  take  on  about  it,  Jane ;  it  can't  be 
helped,"  she  added. 

*'  It  Ib  only  a  fancy  of  yours,  Lettie  ;  I  shall 
have  you  to  Doctor  Nash  in  the  morn- 
ing. What  has  made  you  take  such  a  notion 
into  your  head  all  at  once,**  said  I,  for  I 
thought  this  was  another  nervoiw  whim* 
Lettie  had  been  a  good  deal  indulged  by  our 
mother  before  abe  ciied,  and  had  snowii  her- 


self not  a  little    headstrong  sometimes^  as 
well  as  fanciful. 

'^It  is  of  no  use,  Jane ;  I  have  been  to  Doctor 
Nash  m^l(  and  he  said  plainly  that  I  was 

f>ing  blmd.  I  have  been  to  him  twice  before : 
knew  what  was  coming.  Oh,  Janey  !  what 
shall  we  do  I  what  shall  we  do  ?"  and  having 
borne  up  thus  fsurshe  broke  down,  and  sobbed 
aloud,  with  her  face  on  her  arms  on  the 
table. 

"  We  shall  do  very  well  In  the  first 
place,  I  don't  believe  Doctor  Nash  knows 
anything  about  it;  and,  in  the  next,  I 
shall  have  you  up  to  London  to  a  great 
doctor,  and  hear  what  he  says  before  I  give 
in  to  thinking  that  you  are  to  be  blina  all 
your  days." 

She  was  a  little  cheered  by  this. 

**  To  London,  Janey !  but  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  1  ^  she  asked. 

"  I^ave  that  to  me.  1*11  arrange  some* 
how."^  It  was  very  puzzling  to  me  to  settle 
how  just  then,  but  I  have  a  firm  con- 
viction that  where  there  is  a  will  to  do  any- 
thing, a  way  may  generally  be  found,  and  I 
meant  to  find  it. 

She  took  up  her  work,  but  I  bade  her 
leave  it.  ^  You  will  not  set  another  stitch, 
Lettie,"  I  said  ;  "  you  may  just  play  on  the 
old  piano  and  sing  your  bits  of  son^  and  get 
out  into  the  fresh  air — ^you  have  been  kept 
too  close,  and  are  pale  to  what  you  were. 
Go  to  bed  now  like  a  good  little  lassie  ;  1*11 
do  by  myself." 

"  But  there  is  so  much  to  finish,  Janey.*' 

"  Not  a  stitch  that  you'll  touch,  Lettie  ;  so 
kiss  md  good-night,  and  get  away.** 

**  And  you  don't  think  much  of  what  Doctor 
Nash  said  ?  '*  she  asked  very  wistfullv. 

"  No !  I've  no  opinion  of  him  at  aJJ."  And 
hearing  me  speak  up  in  my  natural  way 
(though  my  heart  was  doubtin|(  all  the  time), 
she  went  away  comforted,  and  in  better  ho\/ti, 
I  had  put  it  off  before  her,  becauM  stie 
would  nave  given  way  to  fretting,  if  I  hiul 
seemed  to  beueve  what  the  doetcrr  sai/1 ;  b'jt, 
as  I  drew  mv  needle  throa|^  ztul  through 
my  work  till  three  Lc^rs  M«t  uidn-.gfit,  I 
had  often  to  stop  to  wifpe  tLe  tc^rs  from  my 
eyes. 
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Lcttie  waa  seven tcoD,  and  I  was  four  years 
oMer.  We  were  both  dn^samakers,  and  either 
worke«l  at  home  or  went  out  by  the  day.  We 
lived  in  a  small,  thatched,  three-roomed  cot- 
tage outside  the  town,  which  had  a  nice  gar- 
den in  front.  Some  people  had  told  us  that 
if  wo  moved  into  the  town  we  should  ffet 
better  employ ;  but  both  Lettie  and  I  liked  the 
place  where  we  had  been  bom  so  much  better 
than  the  closed-in  streets,  that  we  had  never 
goi  changed,  and  were  not  wishful  to.  Current 
was  not  much,  but  we  were  rather  put  to  it 
sometimes  to  get  it  made  up  by  the  day, 
for  our  landlady  was  very  sharp  upon 
her  tenants,  an^  if  they  were  ever  so 
little  behindhand,  she  gave  them  notice 
directly. 

I  set  my  wits  to  work  how  to  get  the  money 
to  take  Lettie  to  London  ;  but  all  that  night 
no  idea  came  to  me,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
the  same.  With  two  pair  of  hands  we 
had  maintained  ourselves  decently  ;  but  how 
was  it  going  to  be  now  that  there  was  only 
one  !  Kich  folks  little  think  how  hard  it  is 
for  many  of  us  poor  day-workers  to  live  on 
our  little  earnings^  much  more  to  spare  for 
an  evil  day. 

IL 
Su^*DAT  found  me  still  undecided,  but  that 
was  our  holiday,  and  I  meant  to  see  Doctor 
NaHh  myself  while  Lettie  waa  gone  to  chapel. 
She  made  herself  very  nice,  for  she  had  a 
mo^lest  pride  in  her  looks  which  becomes  a 
girl.  I  thought  her  very  pretty  myself^  and  so 
did  the  neighbours ;    she   had  clear,  small 


and  he  softened  then,  bat  would  not  slUr 
what  he  had  told  Lettie  himaelf. 
'*  She  has  been  with  me  three  or  four  timM," 


He  explained  to  zne  why  be  was  of  ihk 
opinion,  and  how  the  diaeaBe  would  advance, 
more  lengthilv  than  needs  to  be  «t down  hen. 
Then  he  said  neeonld  get  her  adnutled  into  t^e 
Blind  Institution  if  we  liked;  iDd  that  I 
must  keep  her  well,  and  send  her  ontrf  doors 
constantly.  And  so  I  went  home  ipi%  with 
very  little  hope  left,  as  you  may  wiUdI^ 
after  what  I  bad  beard. 

I  did  not  tell  Lettie  where  I  biVa, 
and  she  never  suspected.  There  wn  u 
chB,\ye\  that  afternoon,  and  we  were  gengi|  r. 
ready  to  take  a  walk  along  the  river  bolL,  \ 
as  we  generally  did  on  fine  Sondayi  (for  A  ^■ 
the  town  went  there,  and  it  freshened  n  up  ^ 
to  see  the  holiday  people  fiar  more  than  if  vs  j 
had  stopped  at  home  reading  our  booki^  m  I* 
many  say  it  is  only  ri^ht  to  do),  when  one  of  d 
our  neighbours  came  in  with  her  sod.  Mz&  |i 
Crofts  was  a  widow,  and  Harry  was  ttiidyiiif  f 
medicine  with  Doctor  Nash.  Th^  wen  ^ 
both  kind  friends  of  ours ;  and,  betvHi  ! 
Lettie  and  the  young  man,  there  bad  ben  lor 
ever  so  long  a  sort  of  boy  and  giri  Ukug; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  had  apokea  to  am 
other  yet  Letlie  coloured  up  whes  Qiny 
appeared,  and  went  into  the  garden  ioiluw 
him,  she  said,  the  white  moss-rose  thslna  i, 
full  of  bloom  by  the  kitchen  window ;  hot  the;  V. 
stayed  whispering  over  it  so  long,  that  I  ^  r 


features,  and  a  pale  colour  in  her  cheeks, !  not  think  it  was  only  that  they  were  tslkinj 

soft  brown  hair,  and  hazel  eyes.     It  was :  about.    Then  Harry  went    out  at  the  pit  | 

not  easy  to  see  that  anything  ailed  them,  I  looking  downcast  and  vexed,  and  Lettie  cum  '• 

unless  you  looked  into  them   very  closely,  I  back  into  the  house  with  a  queer  wild  look  in  j 

and  then  there  was  a  dimness  to  be  seeu  i  her  face  that  I  did  not  like.    Mrs.  Cro/lssuii)  * 


about  them,  which  might  be  disease.  She  had 
put  off  thinking  about  herself,  and  was  as 
merry  as  a  cricket  when  she  went  down  the 
lane  in  her  white  bonnet  and  clean  muslin 
gown.  She  nodded  to  me  (I  was  watching 
her  from  the  doorway),  and  smiled  quite 
happily.  I  was  as  proud  of  Lettie  as  ever 
my  mother  had  been.  She  was  alwi^s  such 
a  clever,  warm-hearted  little  thing ;  for  all 
her  hijh  temjier. 

When  she  wits  fairlv  gone,  and  the  church 
bells  ceuse<i,  I  d revised  myself  in  haste,  and 
set  off  into  the  town  to  see  Doctor  Nash.  He 
was  at  houie,  and  his  m<an  showed  me  into 
the  surgery,  where  I  had  to  wait  may-be  an 
hour.  When  the  doctor  came  iu,  he  asked 
sharply  why  I  could  not  have  put  off  my 
visit  till  Monday  ;  wa^my  business  so  press- 
ing ?  lie  did  not  consider  how  precious  were 
the  work -days  to  us,  or  may-be  he  would  not 
have  spoken  so— for  he  was  a  benevolent 
man,  as  we  had  every  reason  to  know ;  he 
haviui;  attended  our  mother  through  her 
last  illness  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been  a 


"  Is  Harry  gone  ?  '*  and  my  sister  made  hers 
short  answer,  and  went  into  the  beii-room. 

"  Harry  is  goin^  up  to  London  Yery  soon ; 
I  shall  bo  glad  to  have  the  examinations  orer 
and  him  settled.  Doctor  Nash  thinks  very 
well  of  htm ;  ho  is  a  good  young  feliov, 
Jane.**  I  replied  that  he  had  alwaya  been  ft 
favourite  of  mine,  and  I  hoped  he  would  do 
well ;  but,  listening  for  Leitie^s  coming  to 
us,  perhaps  I  seemed  rather  cold  and  stiff; 
for  Mi-s.  Crofts  asked  if  I  was  not  well,  or  if 
there  was  anything  on  mv  mind  ;  so  I  toki 
her  al)out  poor  Lettie*s  sight. 

"  Tve  seen  no  appearance  of  bliudnea; 
Harry  never  said  a  word.  You  don*t  think 
it  can  be  true?  **  she  asked.  I  did  not  kuow 
what  to  think.  I  was  sure  that,  in  thst 
whispering  over  the  rose-tree,  mv  sister  had 
toM  young  Mr.  Crofts ;  and  I  wished  Iiia  mother 
would  go  away,  that  I  might  comfort  her.  At 
last  she  went  Then  I  called  to  Lettie,  who 
came  at  once.  She  had  been  fretttngr ;  (>m,  ai 
she  tried  to  hide  it,  I  made  no  remark^  and  we 
went  down  the  bme  to  the  river  meadows 


Weh  iady,  though  we  could  never  \\opft  to '^'^y^'m  ii\wD^<».   'Wi^  ^ti!^  \«c«ou  we  met  was 
bim.     I  explained  what  I  had  come  aVK>\x.v  i\a.\t^  ^v^^Na.  \A"ceA  %««(&!i^  \iQiw^»k>w^V^ 
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he  joined  us,  and  turned  back.  She  stayed 
behind,  and  was  presently  in  company  with 
our  laudlady,  Mrs.  Davis,  who  was  taking 
the  air  in  a  little  wheeled  chair  drawn  by  a 
footfoan.  Mrs.  Davis  had  always  noticed 
Lettie.  Harry  Crofts  looked  back  once  or 
twice  to  see  if  she  was  following  ;  but,  when 
he  found  she  was  not,  he  proposed  to  wait  for 
her,  and  we  sat  down  by  the  water  on  a  tree 
trunk  which  lay  there. 

**  This  is  a  sad  thing  about  Lettie*8  eyes, 
Jane,'*  he  said  suddenly. 

**  Yes,  it  is.  What  do  yon  think  about 
them  ?    Is  there  any  chance  for  her  t  *' 

"  Doctor  Nash  sajrs  not ;  but,  Jane,  next 
week  Philipson,  the  l)e8t  oculist  in  England, 
is  coming  to  stay  a  couple  of  days  with  Nash. 
Let  him  see  her." 

*'  I  meant  to  try  to  get  her  to  London  for 
advice." 

**  There  is  nobody  so  clever  as  Philipson. 
Oh  !  Jane,  I  wish  I  bad  passed ^" 

"  Do  you  fancy  you  know  what  would  cure 
herl" 

"  I*d  try.  You  know,  Jane,  I  love  Lettie. 
I  meant  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  I  did  ask 
her  this  afternoon,  and  she  said.  No ;  and 
then  told  me  about  her  eight — it  is  only  that. 
I  know  she  likes  me  :  indeed,  she  did  not  try 
to  deny  it" 

"Yes,  Harry,  you  have  been  so  much 
together ;  but  there  must  be  no  talk  of  mar- 
rying." 

**  That  is  what  she  says." 

"  She  is  right— she  must  just  stay  with  me. 
You  could  not  do  with  a  blind  wife,  Harry 
you,  a  young  man,  with  your  way  to  make  in 
the  world." 

He  tore  up  a  handful  of  grass,  and  flung  it 
upon  the  river,  saying  passionately,  "  Why, 
of  all  the  girls  in  Dalston  must  this  affliction 
lall  on  poor  Lettie  ? "  and  then  he  got  up 
and  walked  away  to  meet  her  coming  along 
the  bank.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  to- 
gether, which  I  did  not  listen  to ;  for  their 
young  hearts  were  speaking  to  each  other — 
telling  their  secrets.  Lettie  loved  him :  yes^ 
certainly  she  loved  him. 

HL 

Doctor  Philtpsoh's  opinion  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Doctor  Nash.  Lettie  was  not  so 
down-stricken  as  I  had  dreaded  she  would 
be,  and  she  ba<le  goo<i-bye  to  Harry  Crofts 
almost  cheerfully  when  he  went  up  to 
London. 

"  There,  Jane,  now  I  hope  he'll  forget  me,' 
she  said  to  me  ;  ^*  I  don*t  like  to  see  him  so 
dull" 

That  day  Mrs.  Davis  sent  her  a  ticket  for 
a  concert  at  the  Blind  Institution,  and  she 
went.  When  she  came  home  to  tea  she  told 
me  that  the  girls  and  boys  who  sang  looked 
quite  happy  and  contented^  "And  why  should 
1  not  be  so  too  1  what  a  number  of  beautiful 
sights  I  can  remember  which  some  of  them 
never  saw  I"  ibe  Added,  with  a  aigh.  • 


After  this,  imperceptibly,  her  sight  went ; 
until  I  noticed  that,  even  in  crossing  the  floor, 
she  felt  her  way  before  her,  with  her  hands  out. 
Doctor  Nash  a^in  offered  to  use  his  influence 
to  get  her  admitted  into  the  Institution,  but 
she  always  pleaded  **  Let  me  stay  with  you, 
Janey ! "  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  ; 
though  she  would  have  had  more  advantages 
there,  than  I  could  afford  her. 

Not  far  from  us  there  lived  an  old  German 
clockmaker,  who  was  besides  musical,  and 
acted  as  organist  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  in  the  town.  We  had  known  him  all 
our  lives.  Lettie  often  carried  him  a  posy  from 
our  garden,  and  his  grandchildren  came  to  me 
for  patches  to  dress  their  dolls.  Mliller  was 
a  grim  fantastic-looking  figure,  but  he  had  a 
heart  of  pure  gold.  He  was  l>enevolent, 
simple,  kindly;  it  was  his  talk  that  had 
reconciled  Lettie,  more  than  anything  else 
to  her  condition.  He  was  so  poor,;  yet  so 
satisfied ;  so  afflicted,  yet  unrepining.j 

"  Learn  music  —  I  will  teach  tnee,"  he 
said  to  my  sister.  So,  sometimes  in  our  little 
parlour,  and  sometimes  in  his,  he  gave  her 
lessons  in  fine  sacred  pieces  from  Handel  and 
ELaydn,  and  taught  her  to  sing  as  they  sing 
in  churches — which  was  grander  than  our 
simple  Methodist  hymns.  It  was  a  great 
delight  to  listen  to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
felt  everything  deeper  in  her  heart,  and  ex- 
pressed it  better  than  before:  and  it  was  all 
her  consolation  to  draw  the  sweet  sounds  up 
out  of  that  well  of  feeling  which  love  had 
sounded.  1  know  that,to  remember  how  Harry 
loved  her,  gave  a  tenderness  and  patience  to 
her  suffering  which  it  would  else  have  lacked. 
She,  who  used  to  be  so  quick  with  her  tongue, 
never  gave  anybody  a  sharp  word  now. 

I  do  not  say  much  about  our  being  poor, 
though,  of  course,  that  could  not  but  be ;  still 
we  had  friends  who  were  kind  to  us :  even 
Mrs.  Davis  softened,  and  mentioned  to  me, 
under  seal  of  confidence,  that,  if  I  could  not 
quite  make  up  the  rent,  she  would  not  press 
me ;  but  I  fortunately  had  not  to  claim  her 
forbearance,  or  else  I  do  fear  she  could  not 
have  borne  to  lose  a  sixpence  ;  and  when  it 
had  come  to  the  point  we  should  have  had  to 
go  like  others :  she  was  so  very  fond  of  money, 
poor  woman !  Lettie  used  to  go  to  the  Insti- 
tution sometimes,  where  she  learnt  to  knit, 
and  net,  and  weave  basket-work.  Our  rector 
(a  better  man  never  lived,  or  a  kinder  to  the 
poor)  had  her  to  net  covers  for  his  fruit-trees, 
Hshing-nets,  and  other  things ;  and  to  knit 
woollen  socks  for  himself  and  his  boys  ;  so 
that  altogether  she  contrived  to  make  what 
almost  kept  her.  Now  that  the  calamity  had 
really  come,  it  was  not  half  so  dreadful  as  it 
had  seemed  a  long  way  off.  Lettie  was 
mostl V  cheerfuL  I  never  heard  her  complain, 
but  she  used  to  say,  ofteii,  that  there  was 
much  to  be  thankful  for  ^tV^^TSA.  ^^c^kV^A.-*. 
quiet  TfA\^crQ»\^\\x^«^^>^\^>^^'^>«^'«^^ 

le\aiie\io^;  ^^^^^^^^^^^^r'^wl^^^ 
until  •Stttt^wx^  i.Vov!»  ^i^^.  \«^^^ 
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afniction  might  some  day  be  removed, 
iiarry  had  put  that  thought  into  her  mind, 
and  I  do  not  thiuk  I  am  overstating  the 
truth  in  saying  that  his  honest,  manly  affec- 
tion for  her  was  the  great  motive  to  his 
working  so  hard  at  his  profession,  in  which 
he  has  since  become  deservedly  successful 
and  (amous. 

We  had  six  very  auiet  years.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  Lettie  had  always,  from  the  first,  gone 
softly  groping  her  way,  and  I  had  always  led 
her  to  chapel  and  back.  Harry  studied  in 
London ;  then  we  heard  of  him  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  at  last  his  mother  said  he  had  gone  to 
Paris ;  and  she  was  half  afraid  he  would 
settle  there  and  marrv  a  papist  wife.  Lettie 
looked  sorrowful  ana  restless  for  a  day  or 
two  after  that,  but  presently  recovered  her 
cheerfulness.  We  had  not  much  change  or 
variety  at  home.  There  was  I  for  ever  at  my 
work,  and  Lettie  at  her  music.  She  had 
gained  a  great  deal  of  skill  now ;  and  many  a 
time  have  I  seen  a  knot  of  people  standing  at 
the  comer  of  our  garden  hedge  to  listen  to 
her  singing.  I  lukve  heard  several  grand 
public  performers  since  then ;  but  never  one 
who  could  touch  my  heart  and  bring  the 
tears  into  my  eyes  as  my  poor  blind  sister 
did.  On  Sundays,  at  chapel,  we  could  hear 
her  voice,  clear  and  sweety  above  all  the 
rest ;  and,  though  our  tunes  were  wild  and 
simple — sunff  by  her,  they  were  beautiful. 
Sometimes  she  would  go  to  St.  John's  church 
for  the  sake  of  tlic  organ  and  the  chaunting, 
but  I  did  not  feel  it  right  to  change :  habit 
is  strong  in  slow,  untaught  people  ;  and  it 
did  not  seem  as  if  I  had  kept  luy  Sabbath, 
unlesi}  I  said  my  prayei^  in  the  iiomely  little 
chapel  to  which  our  mother  had  led  us  by 
the  hand  when  we  were  children.  Lettie 
loved  the  grand  church  music,  and  who 
could  wonder  at  it,  poor  lassie  ?  Once  or 
twice  when  she  begged  me  to  go  with  her, 
it  had  seemed  tofilliuy  heart  to  pain  almost; 
&o  how  much  more  must  it  have  excited  her 
who  was  all  fire  and  enthusiasm  !  She  said 
it  made  her  feel  happier  and  better,  and  more 
thankful  to  God.  Perhaps  in  losing  one 
sense,  her  enjoyment  through  the  others  grew 
more  intense. 

TV. 

At  the  end  of  these  six  years  Harry  Crofts 
came  home.  He  was  often  at  our  house,  and 
we  liked  having  him;  but,  though  Lettie 
seemed  happy  enough,  he  was  uneasy  and  dis- 
contented. I  have  seen  him  stand  beside  the 
piano,  and  never  take  his  eyes  off  her  by  the 
half- hour  together ;  but  his  face  looked  quite 
gloomy.  At  last  he  one  day  said  to  me, 
"  Jane,  are  you  timid — I  do  not  tliink  Lettie 
is  ?  She  seems  strong  and  well.**  I  knew 
he  meant  more  than  a  simple  inquiry  after 
our  nerves,  and  I  asked  if  he  thought  he 
had  found  out  a  cure  for  my  siatoc.  ^"^^ 
turned  quite  red. 


ration    performed  in  Paris  on  a  girVi 
similarlv  affected.    It  was  aneoessfoL** 

I  said  not  a  word.  The  proapeet  aeeiiK 
good,  too  beautiful  to  be  true !  Jost  a 
minute  Lettie  came  in  throagkthe  door 
there  was  sunshine  bebind  her,  and  ah 
peared  to  bring  it  into  the  parbar  with 
**  Are  you  here,  Harry  1**  ihaiBBNNiu 
asked. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  tbaki  d&osffli 
neither  saw  him  nor  heard  him  lyak, 
was  at  once  aware  of  his  preMnei.  Ht , 
up  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  aiid  Wmj 
her  to  me.  <<Tell  her»  Jane»  or  iUir 
whispered.  I  signed  to  him  to  wpM 
self,  which  he  did  without  heaitaftion. 

«  Lettie,  have  you  courage  to  nndoi 
operation  on  your  eyes  which  nay  n 
your  sight  ?  *' 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  audi  a  hea 
colour  came  flushing  np  into  her  &oe- 
would  have  said  it  waa  like  mxk  ai^gd*s  fi 
changed  so  brightly. 

*<Oh,yes!  anything,  anything^  Hany 
give  me  that  hope  !  **  aaid  ahe,  aoftly. 

I  looked  at  him  questioningly  to  aJk 
had  not  better  warn  her  of  pomUcc 
peintment,  and  he  said  at  once : 

**  Lettie,  I  ought  to  tell  von  thattUi 
ration  may  fail,  though  I  do  not  far  tk 
will.  For  my  sake,  Lettie/*  he  adM," 
under-tone. 

"  Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  Han^r 
replied,  with  a  low  sigh.  *'  JBven  if  iftA 
not  give  me  back  my  sight,  I  ahmSli  obI 
as  I  am  now." 

They  went  out  into  the  garden  togd 
and,  from  the  earnest,  gentle  way  in  ^ 
Harry  talked  to  Lettie,  I  know  that  hi 
preparing  her  for  what  she  had  touudergo 
did  not  want  for  courage  in  any  circomstJ 
and  I  did  not  look  for  her  being  weak  n 

The  operation  was  performed  duria 
following  week.  Doctor  Philipaon  and  U 
Nash  were  both  present,  but  Harry  ( 
himself  did  it.  His  nerve  was  wonderfuL  1 
behaved  admirably  too  ;  indeed,  nobodj 
foolish  but  myself,  and  when  it  was  a 
fainted.  It  was  entirely  successful ; 
sister  has  her  sight,  now,  as  good  as  I '. 
For  several  weeks  we  kept  her  in  a  darl 
room,  but  she  was  gradually  permitte 
face  the  li&rht,  and  the  joy  of  that  time  is 
than  words  can  describe. 

Harry  Crofts  soon  after  claimed  her  a 
wife ;  and  really,  to  say  the  truth,  no 
bad  a  better  right  to  her.  The  report  oi 
singular  cure  he  had  made,  lifted  him  at 
into  consideration  ;  and,  as  he  made  dia* 
of  the  eye  his  particular  study,  he  is  no 
celebrated  an  oculist  as  Doctor  Phili 
himself :  many  persons  indeed  give  him 
preference.  The  operation,  then  thougl 
much  of,  is  now  of  frequent  occum 
\i^\MS%  >batA  cA  Vk\vQLvi\v«aa  being  no  lo 


"  Yea ;  I  believe  I  have.    1  aaw  la  ov&-\     ^^^  ^^  ''^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^*S\  ^^c^ 
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hUtory;  it  is  not  macb,  or  very  romantio, 
hut  I  am  often  asked  about  it^  so  I  have  just 
set  down  the  truth. 

MONEYSWORTH. 

MoNBT  18  au  object  which  enters,  more  or 
less,  into  most  people's  calculations :  honest 
money,  if  possible — good,  that  is  not  bad  money, 
of  course  ;  but  in  other  respects,  what  sort  of 
mouey,  is  a  matter  of  pure  indifference,  or 
fancy.  Golden  ffuineaa,  silver  dollars,  copper 
pence,  or  brass  finrtbings,  are  singly  and  col- 
lectively welcomed  with  smiles,  as  helpin^r  to 
make  up  a  sum  required,  or  to  meet  a  httle 
bill  at  a  certain  date.  Such  is  the  way  of  the 
world  in  general  So  it  be  but  money,  honest 
and  good,  few  persons  are  fastidious  about  its 
form  and  material.  It  would  savour  of  being 
more  nice  than  wise.  But— to  take  a  lesson 
from  my  honoured  fellow-labourer  in  his 
article  Why  ? — every  schoolboy  does  not 
know  that,  at  this  moment,  secret  conclaves 
and  conspiracies  are  being  held,  at  home  and 
abroad,  whose  object  is  to  bring  money  into 
some  sort  of  discipline  and  regularity.  Odd 
money,  they  gran^  is  better  than  no  cash  at 
all ;  a  dozen  sacks  of  cowries,  and  a  ffross  of 
strings  of  glass  beads,  are  preferable,  they 
allow,  to  so  many  empty  bagis  and  an  eaual 
number  of  unadorned  strings ;  but  still  they 
venture  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  a  little 
uniformity  and  agreement  in  respect  to  money 
will  help  the  cause  of  civilisation,  and  promote 
good  understanding  between  different  nations. 
Short  reckonings  make  long  friends.  Plain 
and  easy  reckonings  are  shorter  than  difficult 
and  intricate  reckonings.  Therefore,  the 
monetary  reformers  of  the  day  are  powerful 
•trengtheners  of  international  friendship. 

But,  before  the  money-manufacturer,  the 
state,  can  go  to  work  upon  its  job  of  coining, 
it  must  ust  crack,  swallow,  and  digest  a 
couple  of  rather  tongh-shelled  nuts.  The 
first.  What  shall  be  the  representative  value  1 
the  second.  What  shall  constitute  the  primary 
element  of  that  v^ue  7 

Nut  the  first  has  l)een  already  dbposed  of, 
in  two  irreconcileably  different  ways,  by 
England  and  France,  and  by  the  nations 
which  have  followed  their  respective  examples. 
Gold  is  our  representative,  our  actual  circu* 
lating  medium  ;  silver  and  copper  are  only 
helps,  to  prevent  poor  folk  from  beine  cheated 
of  the  fractional  quantities  which  faii  to  their 
due.  Beyond  a  fixed  and  low  amount^  shil- 
lings and  pence  are  not  a  lawful  payment  if 
the  creditor  chooses  to  object  to  receive  them. 
He  can  make  his  debtor  give  him  gold,  or  its 
equivalent,  Bank  of  England  notes. 

In  France,  silver  is  the  representative  of 
value,  the  base  of  the  monetary  system  there, 
as  Liid  dqwu  by  the  law — which  establishes 
the  ciiartered  rights  of  silver— of  the  seventh 
of  Germinal   of  the  year   eleven ;   whidi 


MONETART  uifiT,  which  retains  the  name  of 
TRAVC  Consequently,  in  France,  the  change, 
the  subsidiary  coinage,  is  composed  of  the 
metals  gold  and  copper.  The  lormer  helps 
the  rich  man  to  pack  the  legal  money,  silver, 
into  a  smaller  space,  and  to  carry  it  about 
with  greater  ease  ;  the  latter,  just  like 
coppers  with  us,  serves  for  the  payment  of 
persons  and  things  whose  claim  or  whose. 
value  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  national  mone- 
tary unit  Large,  heavy  five-franc  pieces, 
five  of  which  make  an  English  sovereign 
(approximately,  according  to  the  rate  of  ex- 
change), are  the  legal  tender  ;  and  in  them, 
until  very  lately,  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  payments,  even  of  heavy  sums,  were 
made.  People  engaged  in  a  large  way  of 
business  had  need  of  a  stud  of  money- 
wheel-barrows ;  they  mostly  managed  with 
human  barrows,  on  legs.  You  went  to  the 
bank  to  change  an  English  note  ;  and,  while 
you  were  disposing  of  your  ponderous  cargo 
in  small  sacks,  to  balance  equally  in  your 
right  and  left  pockets,  to  avoid  luffing  too 
much  on  one  siae  as  you  walked  through  the 
streets — in  came  a  respectable,  steady  man 
^irith  the  gait  of  an  acrobat  carrying  half-a- 
aozen  others),  who  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow  as  he  took  off  his  casquette, 
and  then  eased  t  sack  of  five-franc  pieces 
from  one  shoulder,  and  then  slipped  another 
sack  from  the  other,  and  then  unbuckled 
a  leather  belt  full  of  silver  round  his  waist 
from  under  his  blouse,  and  then  disengaged 
another  loaded  belt  or  two  traversing  his 
chest  diagonally,  sashwise,  till  you  felt  re- 
lieved, and  took  breath  as  thankfully  as  the 
money-carrier  himself.  Talk  of  the  burden 
of  a  heavy  conscience !  Did  you  ever  feel  the 
burden  of  five-franc  pieces  ?  Did  vou  ever 
break  down  in  a  puolic  vehicle  urom  the 
effects  of  a  sudden  flush  of  specie  belonging 
to  the  passengers,  who  were  all  carrying 
home  their  quarter's  incomes  or  salaries  on 
the  same  dav  of  the  month  1  Did  you  ever 
sprain  your  back  severely,  and  be  obliged  to 
have  it  rubbed  with  hartshorn  and  oil,  in 
consequence  of  over-taxing  your  strength  in 
your  hurry  to  pay  all  your  Christmas  bills  at 
once? 

Between  France,  then,  and  England  there 
is  a  wide  discrepancy  in  pecuniary  matters, 
both  material  and  theoretical  Our  legal 
coin  is  gold,  except  for  small  sums  ;  theirs  is 
silver,  even  for  the  largest.  You  might  be 
compelled  to  receive  a  legacy  of  a  million  of 
francs,  in  francs.  How  long  that  would  take 
to  county  you  can  calculate.  Again,  our 
money  accounts  are  made  out  by  means  of  a 
complicated  application  of  the  numbers  four, 
twelve,  and  twenty,  in  order  to  sum  up  coins 
of  four  recognised  denominations ;  while  the 
French  have  only  two  to  manage  by  the 
simple  processes  of  decim.«l  %x^VcGDA>A«i.. 


enacts  that  JBive  grammes  of  silver  of  iheliiaUonTaa  cv^n  w^^"*^^^  ^^  ^'^^t^'^^ 
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repeal  their  hallowed  law  of  the  year  eleven, 
by  deiuonetising  silver,  aud  adoptiug  gold  as 
Die  base  of  their  currency.  In  return  for 
this  concession  —  which  would  prove  im- 
mensely convenient  to  the  concedera  them- 
selves, now  that  it  is  possible — ^En^^land  is 
urged  to  adopt  a  monetary  system  identical 
with  that  of  her  ally,  as  the  first  grand  step 
towards  a  uniformltv  of  weights,  measures, 
and  coins,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 

It  is  only  since  the  last  ei(;ht  years  that 
the  step  has  been  possible  to  France.  Before 
that  epoch,  her  gold  had  been  drained  away, 
simply  because  the  legislature  for  the  last 
two  centuries  had  fixed  the  price  of  gold 
below  its  commercial  value.  Cousequeutly 
it  answereil  the  purpose  of  neighbouring 
nations  to  import  all  the  French  gold  coin 
they  could  entice  within  their  boundaries. 
Gold  went  out  of  France  faster  than  it  came 
in.  But  now  the  change  is  possible.  The 
discovery  of  the  i^ustrauan  and  Calitornian 
mines,  and  demonetisation  of  gold  in  Belgium 
and  Holland,  have  caused  ils  value  iu  the 
European  market  to  drop  to  the  degree 
which  permits  its  remaining  in  the  land  of 
departments.  Less  silver  has  been  coined 
and  more  gold.  A  large  amount  of  golden 
twenty,  ten,  and  five-franc  pieces  have  been 
put  into  circulation.  In  spite  of  the  late 
metallic  crisis,  gold  clrculktes  in  greater 
abundance  than  silver.  The  bank  effects  its 
payments  in  gold.  Tlie  monetary  adminis- 
tration of  France  is  therefore,  in  reality, 
completely  changed.  Formerly,  silver  coin 
was  the  basis  of  the  circulation ;  there  were 
only  a  hundred  million  francs  in  gold  to 
three  thousand  million  francs  iu  silver.  Now 
gold  has  obtained  the  preponderance.  From 
a  comparative  table  of  the  <]|uantilies  of  gold 
and  silver  coined  by  the  principal  countries 
iu  the  world,  from  'forty -eight  to  *titty-three, 
it  appears  that  the  United  States  of  America 
take  the  lead,  England  aud  France  are 
bracketted  equal  seconds,  Austria  stands 
third,  and  Spain,  once  so  rich  in  gold  coin, 
conies  last.  Doubtless  the  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  millions  francs* 
worth  of  gold  coined  in  France  since  'forty- 
eight  have  not  stop])ed  at  home.  A  good 
deal  has  started  on  foi'eign  travel ;  but  the 
create  r  half  has  remain^  iu  the  couutrv. 
The  proof  is  the  altered  modes  in  which  the 
ua^'meuts  are  made.  Fifty  per  cent,  in  gold, 
thii*ty  in  silver,  and  twenty  in  bank  notes 
(the  proportion  now),  is  a  wonderful  altera- 
tion from  what  used  to  take  place  ten  years 
since.  In  short,  gold  has  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  golden  age  has  returned  once 
more,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  coiners, 
the  payers,  and  the  receivers  of  money. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  gold  makes  chea))er 
coin  than  silver.     The  expense  of  fabricating 


greater  convenience  of  carrying,  and  tlie  ia- 
uensely-increased  rapidity  of  paying  in, 
colden  specie,  half  a  word  is  tofEdeBt 
^  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Fmce, 
now,  will  make  bat  little  dilEcalty  m 
agreeing  with  England  in  nmmUMting  the 
basis  of  her  metallic  cumncj  to  ooia 
That  step  once  adopted,  and  deaaal  imniej^ 
weights,  and  measures  eetabliiM  in  Great 
Britain,  the  two  count riee,  attiigh  not 
exactly  travelling  in  the  very  Maseonmep- 
cial  track,  would  still  be  moTiot  iloag  a 
couple  of  exactly  parallel  road^  wfikkwU 
render  business  tranaactiona  bel«Ma4n 
infinitely  easier  than  they  are  at  }/maL 
The  grand  question  still  remaiu^whKba'i 
would  be  expedient^  or  even  pomUc,  >m 
render  the  two  cnrrenciea  of  flDglaod  mi 
France  completely  identicaL 

An  opinion  has  already  beea  venUmd  a 
this  journal  that  measures  of  kiu;th,  cspa- 
city  (liquid  and  dry),  and  weight/wonded « 
the  French  mdtre  (or  ten-mUlionUi  put  of 
the  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridiaDX  tn 
well  adapted  for  univei-sal  use  orer  tJie  wbob 
face  of  the  habitable  fflobe,  becanee  tlicv  an 
founded  on  natural  anil  miTarying  staoMida 
Everywhere  the  length  of  the  meridiia  sad 
the  weight  of  freeiing  water  at  tht  level  of 
the  sea  are  the  same.    If  we  empkyrc^^to 
and  measures  taken  from  sach  data  as  tMM^ 
we  can  find  and  test  tbeni  again  at  aay  tiae 
by  the  same  means  and   ciuculatioM  »w 
found  them  at  firat    This  Is  a  very  gicttaAr 
vantage  ;   there  is  no  more    room  for  ^ 
putin^r    about    weights    and    measorei  « 
determined    than   there    is     for    discusHiig 
whether  the  sun  shines  at  noon,  or  whether 
the  moon  is  iu  the  wane   or  crescent  Tte 
learned  men  entrusted    with    the    talk  of 
working  out  the  metrical  system,  have,  so 
far,  perfectly  fulfilled  their  mission.    Bet 
they  endeavoured  to  advance  a  step  foztbtf,  | 
au(f  have  failed.   They  endeavoured  to  creitt 
a  Unit  of  Value,  by  applying  a  malti{de  of  | 
the  unit  of  weight  to  the  metallic  merchai- 
dise  commonly  called  silver.      But^  as  kM 
been  stated  in  a  former  article^  the  unit  of 
weight  deduced  from  the  mdtre  can  no  moit 
fix  the  value  of  silver  or  gold  than  it  ctt 
arrest  the  variations  of  human  caprice  aai 
human  productiveness,  on   which   all  ideu 
respecting  value  depcud.     Value,  from  the 
dawn  of  history  to  the  present  time,  has  beca 
an  arbitrary    and    conventional    thing;  aa 
article  is  worth  just  what  it  will  fetch.    The 
gold  and  silver  materials  of  which  we  make 
our  money-counters,  change  their  value  from 
week  to  week,  and  have  dififerent  values  in 
diflferent  countries.    Bullion  sold  is  dearer  in 
EoL'land  than  in  Australia,  while  coined  gold 
is  aearor  there  than  at  home.     The  franc  is 
the  unit  of  French  money  acooonta,  and  ths 


gold  is  only  one-fourth  ol  the  cost  of  making  ■  sovereign  of  FiUgliffh,  simply  because   they 

silver  coin.    Moreover,  the  wear  ami  teax  ol\^«c«  Ura.'^^  \a  %'^\\i  «ftAh  country  best,  not 

gold  ia  much  less  rapid  and  mucU  Veaa  conr\\MK».M«a  vv'CtiftT  \a  ^  \ww\\.  ^1  n^^i^  \^  «vUsar 
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eontrive  to  find  any  natural,  cosmopolitan, 
indisputable  unit  of  value,  whose  fixity  every 
one  must  admit  as  freely  as  the  length  of 
the  meridian  or  the  weight  of  water  at  a 
given  temperature,  such  a  unit  would  be 
applicable  and  common  not  only  to  £])gland 
and  France,  but  to  everv  country  between 
the  equator  and  the  poles ;  and  then,  and 
not  before,  we  could  nave  a  uniform  and 
universal  currency  all  the  world  over.  You 
might  walk  into  a  shop  in  some  Chinese 
Hegent  Street,  or  Boulevards  des  Italiens,  and 
tender  the  same  denomination  of  cash,  and 
receive  the  same  denomination  of  change,  as 
you  would  in  Cheapside.  Let  us  trv,  then,  if 
we  can  catch  the  umt  of  value,  bring  him  home 
prisoner,  and  put  him  to  task-work  to  grind 
in  a  money-mdl,  like  a  captive  Samson. 

At  once  let  us  boldly  make  up  our  minds 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  relationship  or 
connection  whatever  between  the  franc,  or 
the  sovereign,  and  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
or  any  other  standard  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  mentioned.  The  savans  who  composed 
the  commission  of  the  year  eleven,  would  not 
have  made  such  a  blunder  had  a  single  mem- 
ber of  their  learned  bod^  been  a  disciple  of 
Turgot^  or  of  Adam  Snuth.  Their  only  ex- 
cuse is  their  earnest  desire  to  introduce  the 
tame  precision  in  the  measure  of  value  as 
they  had  in  the  measures  of  length,  weight, 
and  capacity.  Clearly,  the  law  of  the  year 
eleven  was  inspired  by  prejudice  and  the  spirit 
of  system  and  uniformity ;  and  those  are  the 
corks  which  still  buoy  it  up,  and  prevent  it 
from  sinking.  Learned  men  now  and  then 
condescend  to  flatter  the  errors  of  the  com- 
monalty. Moreover,  those  reformers  had 
scarcely  a  choice  allowed  them  ;  do  it  they 
must :  it  was  compulsory,  on  pain  of  guillo- 
tine, to  apply  the  metrical  system,  right  or 
wrong,  to  everything.  But  Adam  Smith  was 
the  first  to  lav  down  the  axiom,  now  univer- 
sally admitted  by  political  ecouomists,  that 
Labour  is  the  primitive  money,  by  means  of 
which  everything  is  purchased ;  and  that  he 
who  wishes  for  the  legal  possession  of  any 
object  ofiere4  for  sale,  is  obliged  to  yield  iu 
exchange  for  it  a  quantity  of  labour  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  to  produce  the  ouject. 
In  other  words,  Labour  is  the  measure  of 
Value;  by  it,  all  things  are  produced  and 
acquued;  and  from  it|  things  receive  their 
exchangeable  value. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  monetary  unit 
has  btren  a  certain  weight  of  metal.  Even 
now,  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  there  exist 
in  nature  special  productions,  gold  and  silver, 
and  also  gems,  whose  value  is  fixed  and  inva- 
riable. Experience  proves  the  contrary ;  it 
demonstrates  that  gold  and  silver,  like  all 
other  products,  are  subject  to  changes  and 
oscillatiou  which,  even  though  unfrequent, 
are  not  the  less  appreciable.  The  precious 
metals,  which  constitute  the  material  of  ofvim 
are  Buhject  to  the  Uw  of  labour.    Their  bril- 
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divisibility,  their  power  of  compressing  a 
large  amount  of  value  into  a  small  volume, 
have  doubtless  contributed  to  their  being 
accepted  as  the  instrument  of  exchange  ;  but, 
what  establishes  their  value,  is  neither  their 
metallic  material  nor  its  inherent  qualities, 
but,  as  economists  unanimously  declare,  the 
labour  without  which  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. The  mines  of  Potosi  formerly  occa- 
sioned a  great  depression  in  the  value  of 
silver,  because  the  quantities  of  labour — the 
sum  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  all  kinds 
— required  to  extract  a  pound  of  silver  there, 
was  less  than  the  corresponding  amount  iu 
any  other  mine.  In  Iticardo*s  words,  *'the 
cost  of  production'*  was  less,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  production  was  on  a  more 
extended  scale.  This  is  the  true  sense  in 
which  to  understand  the  wordi^  ^  The  mine 
of  Potosi  was  a  very  rich  mine.  The  same 
conditions  are  now  fulfilled,  in  respect  to 
cold,  by  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  requisite  to  calcu- 
late and  discover  what  ought  to  be  the 
monetary  unit,  the  philosophers  charged 
with  that  arduous  task  oacht  to  have  pro- 
posed to  themselves  something  more  than 
to  fix  the  relation  between  the  weight  of 
coins  and  the  metrical  unit ;  they  ought  to 
have  determined  what  amount  of  labour 
should  enter  into  the  monetary  unit  which 
they  proposed  to  adopt  In  one  word ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  established  the 
material  standard,  they  ought  to  have  estab- 
lished the  labour  standard. 

It  follows,  that  an  equitable  monetary  law 
should  no  longer  take  tor  its  base  a  certain 
weight  either  of  silver  or  of  gold,  but  uhist 
aiiopt  the  only  true  and  actual  value—that 
which  serves  aa  the  basis  and  measure  of  all 
other  values — labour,  measured  by  time.  In 
reality,  the  relations  of  human  labour  have 
reference  to  time,  and  not  to  space.  "  Time  is 
money,*'  says  the  proverb,  more  truly  and 
more  philosophically  than  may  be  suspected 
at  first  sight.  If  that  element  of  value  is 
incorporated  in  a  certain  weight  of  gold, 
silver,  or  copper,  the  proceeding  is  only 
rational,  and  iu  the  majority  of  cases  very 
convenient.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  the  labour  which  constitutes  the 
value,  and  not  the  material  with  which  it  is 
incorporated.  The  idea  of  substituting  a 
labour-standard  for  a  metallic  standard  has 
made  a  profound  impression  on  many  thought- 
ful observers.  Indeed,  such  a  substitution 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  paper  money.  It  would  be 
the  realisation  of  Turgot's  maxim :  All  mer- 
chandise has  the  two  essential  properties  of 
money ;  nxunely,  it  measures,  and  also  repre- 
sents, aU  values  ;  and  in  this  sense,  all  uier- 
chaudi^e  is  money.  The  new  standard  would 
consequently   borrow  its   divlavcvvL^  "^sA  SNa^ 
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aeDt  a  centime  ;  the  hoar  of  labour  mxtj  ceD- 
timee ;  the  day,  consiatibg  of  ten  hours  of 
labour,  would  represent  six  franct.  It  la 
even  suggested  that  in  a  society  founded  on 
labour  and  exchange,  there  would  be  nothing 
strange  in  taking,  instead  of  a  frano  as  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  things,  an  hour  of 
labour  equivalent  to  sixty  centimes  ;  and  to 
say  of  an  article  worth  sixty  francs  that 
it  is  worth  a  hundred  hours,  or  ten  days  of 
labour. 

Without  pursuing  the  projected  innovation 
further,  thus  much  mav  be  remarked.  If  the 
unit  of  value  is  to  be  tue  unit  of  labour  (how- 
ever we  may  express  it,  or  in  whatever  shape 
we  may  put  it),  it  is  composed  of  two  com- 
bined  elements,-— time,  and  the  workman's 
maintenance.  The  latter  element  varies  im- 
mensely. In  a  country  where  people  live 
mainly  on  vegetables,  require  but  little  fire 
and  dothing,  and  lodge  for  next  to  nothing, 
as  within  the  tropics,  the  unit  of  labour  must 
ever  stand  at  a  lower  figure  than  in  London 
or  Paris,  where  rent,  cooking,  and  dress  are 
dear.  The  artisan  must  be  kept  alive  and  in 
reasonable  strength ;  for,  without  him,  there 
are  no  results  of  labour ;  but  the  cost  of 
keeping  him  in  that  state,  and  of  maintaining 
his  animal  machinery  in  working  condition, 
will  not  be  uniform,  even  in  the  same  county 
or  department.  A  universal  unit  of  value 
cannot  be  fixed;  because  the  value  of  pro- 
visions and  of  time  varies  over  the  whole 
superficies  of  the  globe,  and  fluctuates  in  each 
particular  spot.  Consequently,  there  appears 
good  reason  for  adhering  to  the  proposition 
that,  while  adopting  the  mdtre  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  measures  and  weights,  we  are  not 
thereby  compelled  to  adopt  the  franc,  which 
is  inapplicable  to  us  as  a  unit  of  value.  If 
the  Flinch  will  adopt  gold  as  the  basis  of 
their  currency,  and  we  a  decimal  coinage 
with  the  sovereign  as  our  integer,  then,  with 
metrical  weights  and  measures  common  to 
both,  our  commercial  interchanges  will  ^o  on 
smoothly  and  easily,  like  well-regmated 
chronometers  which  differ  in  their  rate  of 
eoing,  but  which  agree,  all  the  same  for  that, 
m  the  longitude  they  indicate. 


PUTTERS  DOWN. 

Thk  faculty  of  making  people  know  their 
places— of  silencing  them  oy  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
or  civil  contempt — of  putting  them  down,  as 
it  is  called — ^may,  no  doubt,  be  eiercided  law- 
fully, sometimes  meritoriously,  lliere  are 
impertinent,  presuming,  mischievous  people 
in  the  world  whom,  as  a  last  resource,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  down.  More  rarely,  there 
are  sliameless,  lond-tongned  traducers  of 
whatever  is  sacred  or  kindly  in  our  nature- 
men  deaf  to  reasoning,  because  they  ignore 
those  moral  instincts  on  which  Teaabnm^  is 


the  keen  weapon  of  the  tongue  to  ahs&e  m 
annoyance  or  an  impietT. 

But  I  do  confess  that  if  thwe  be  ons 
character  more  than  another  that  ronsei  ny 
usually  bland  temper  into  oombativeses^  it 
is  the  eharaoter  of  the  patteiHJbwn  upon 
system.  In  his  atmos|^ere  of  forked  light- 
ning and  thunder  my  milk  of  hiasakuidiiaM 
naturally  cnrdkea.  If  he  ba  a  eompJeto 
master  of  fenee^  I  disUke  him  lUt^  men, 
1  have  a  prejudios  against  daelUsfciii|ttHa^ 
but  I  feel  positive  averaion  to  Ub  ^  ii 
profuse  in  his  challenges  becsnsskimr 
misses  his  man-  The  professed  pottsr^ssi- 
if  urged  by  the  love  of  display — is  vifsi- 
rous ;  if  by  the  love  of  oombativenei  ' 
genial ;  if  bv  the  love  of  cauiiBg 
cowardly.    The  last  is  the  bravo  ocsodetj. 

The  most  resolute  potter-down  I  everad 
was  Di(m  Dixit^  Esq.,  one  of  her  llucsn^ 
counseL  He  was  the  representativeui  1m 
direct  line  of  the  famous  Ipse  Dudl^  whost 
scions  have  so  often  intermixed  with  sqbm  tf 
our  most  intellectual  families.  Dion  Dixi^ 
Q.C.,  was  by  no  means  the  most  onfisfwusUi 

rof  the  genos  patter-dawn.  He  had,  at 
time  1  speak  o^  heen  some  y«ia  a 
widower.  In  person  he  was  hsnilwswt  d 
commandmg  height^  and  well-proportMSfld 
His  features,  though  lai^eL  were  rcfshrmrf 
classicaL  He  had  a  florid  complexiflB,ipls 
of  the  midnight  oil  at  LincolnV  Inn ;  as  a- 
pression  which  would  have  been  pompiM 
and  stolid,  but  for  a  keen  mmd  flexible  lip  mi 
eyebrows  of  uncommon  mobilitj.  Impeiioai 
or  sardonic  when  opposed,  1  have  known  bin 
at  other  times  to  be  good-humoured  and  eva 
gracious.  Tart  and  curt^  even  to  ladict^  if 
they  doubted  hia  infallibilit j,  he  moie  fre- 
quently wore  towards  tliena  an  air  of  playfiil 
toleration.  He  was  artist  enough  to  ksov 
that  this  gentle  deportment  towaitls  the  hir 
relieved  and  threw  out  that  imposing  attitedt 
which  he  presented  to  his  own  sex.  He  wm 
shrewd  and  quick,  tolerably  well  read,  asd 
accustomed  to  society.  He  bad  become  s 
putter-down  from  a  sense  of  eelf-importanei^ 
and  from  a  love  of  power-*quaiities  which 
his  profession  had  unduly  fostered — ^rathsr 
than  from  any  absolute  scom  or  malice  in  hit 
disposition. 

1  first  met  Mr.  Dixit  at  a  water-eon 
establishment  in  the  west  of  £nglaud.  Whst 
disorder  had  originally  brought  him  to  thsl 
sanitary  retreat  I  never  knew;  but  it  ii 
certain  that  on  my  arrival  there  he  might 
have  served  as  a  living  advertisement  for 
hydropathic  therapeutics.  I  was  then  at  a  ] 
loss  to  know  what  motive  could  detain  so  I 
robust  a  gentleman  in  a  company  of  invalida  i 
I  reached  Langham  Fkrk  at  a  late  hour,  J 
and  after  a  cup  of  tea  in  Doctor  Mason's  I 
private  library,  retired  to  mj  room*  I  duly 
underwent  the  ordesl  of  the  two  iuquisiton 


/bunded— whom  it  may  be  virlaot»  to  ^tW^  vwaa^L  \&ft  %.\»  ^skwis  v«%^<^  me  with 
down.  Let  it  be  understood  that  1  bave  iio\<&\xA^Aa%  ^Y^W<a^jl  ^\«t^%»A  ^i^M«^\I^ 
fMaltto£ad  with  him  who  relnctaaiWy  >M«a 
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still  more  rnthless  element.  I  had  compressed 
into  hulf  an  hour  the  opposite  tortures  of 
Dante's  lufenio,  and — still  undecided  as  to 
whether  ice  or  fire  Trere  tho  more  potent 
demon — I  took  my  preliminary  walk,  and  ro- 
tunied  to  breakfast.    I  was  then  ushered 
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awful  voice  of  the  putter-down  hushed  every 
other. 

"I  will  relieve  this  gentleman  of  all  doiiH 
on  that  point,  Miss  Martindale.  There  ninst 
be  two  parties  to  such  an  encounter,  and  I 
am  as  little  likely  to  accept  the  chnllen.'.'t;  oi 


into  the  public  room,  and  found  myself  in  the '  your  new  acquaintance  as  to  send  him  mine. 
society  of  my  fellow  victims  and  of  Dixit,  Q.C. '  Apropos  of  weather,  thoujijh.  Miss  Martin- 
Mr,  Dixit,  in  his  sonorous  and  declamatory  .  dale  — here  he  temf»ered  his  majesty  to  the 
manner,  was  inveijjhing  against  the  English  ■  capacity  of  feminine  eyes,  and  became  play- 
clinmte  when  I  entered.  He  addressed  him- i  ful — '^what  a  day  for  sketching.  Did  you 
self  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  was  engaged  ;  see  Miss  Martin<1ale*s  last  sketch  of  Bcirn- 
in  putting  down  the  sun  for  making  its  ap-  j  wood  Abbey,  Lady  Ursula  ?  Quite  charm- 
peamnce  in  these  regions,  and  for  supposing  injj !     If  she  will  indeed  tilt  with  mo  in 


that  it  shone. 

Judging  from  the  buzz  of  applause  which 
followed  Mr.  Dixit*s  sally,  one  might  have 
supposed  that  the  sun  had  actually  slunk 
away,  very  much  ashamed  of  himself.  Lady 
Ursula  Price— a  tall,  thin,  keen,  piivileged 
person,  who  took  her  chocolate  in  front  of  the 
tire,  and  acted  as  a  screen  to  the  rest  of  the 
conipuny — tapped  applause  on  the  fender 
with  an  unexceptionable  brodequin.  The 
two  Misses  Silversley — who  looke<i  very  much 
like  Naiads  that  had  not  yet  come  out — 
telegraphed  applause  to  Silversley  pdre  in  a 
giggle ;  Silversley  p^ie — a  bald  gentleman 
with  an  expression  of  bland  fatuity — ^inter- 
jected, "  Ha,  ha,  good  ! "  whereupon  another 
Silversley  — fils  et  frdre,  twenty-five  and 
blafi^— expended  the  relics  of  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  ejaculation  "  prime  I  " 

1  was  sutficiently  ignorant  and  daring  to 
dissent  from  Mr.  Dixit's  opinion,  and  to  sup- 
poi«e  that  I  might  do  so  upon  terms  of  social 
equality.  "  I  fancy  there  is  a  charm,  after 
all,"  I  said, ''  in  the  captiousness  and  variety 
of  our  English  skies.  Look  at  their  agree- 
able surprises,  the  soft,  smiling  days  that 
come  ufxin  you  in  February  like  unexpected 
friends,  the  chequered  lights  of  half-clouded 
summer  noons,  so  prefei:able  to  unmitigated 
glare." 

When  I  paused  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
I  was  the  focua  of  every  eye  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Dixit,  who  nad  recurred  to  the  Times, 
which  he  was  reading  through  his  glass, 
quietly  directed  that  instrument  towards  me, 
and  sui*ve3'ed  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  curiosity 
in  a  museum.  Finding,  I  suppose,  nothing  to 
repay  liis  investigation,  he  withdrew  it,  and 
sai^i,  *'  The  House  was  counted  out  last  night 
on  the  Malt  Ttvx,  Lady  Ureula." 

}$iit  I  was  not  yet  abashed.  I  detected  in 
the  fiwe  of  a  young  lady  opposite  to  me  a  sort 
of  good-natured  interest,  and  addressed  my- 
Bclt  to  her.  I  hoped  she  was  patriotic  enough 
to  come  to  the  defence  of  our  climate. 

**What!  After  Mr.  Dixifs  condemna- 
tion 1 "  she  replied,  archly. 

"  On  account  of  it,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  both 
of  amusement  and  pity.  "Do  you  seriouslv 
mean  that  you  would  enter  the  listi  uLUi 
Mr.  Dixit  ?*^ 


/        /  was  about  to  rejoin,  but  at  this  criut  tbo  \  cVxarariteTm  au^  cVaa*ft^  ^^ 


defence  of  England,  her  best  lance  would  be 
her  penciL" 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  art  with  which 
Mr.  Dixit  had  managed  to  insult  me  without 
using  one  word  that  I  could  easily  resent. 
Even  the  repartee  I  meditated  was  foiled  in 
advance.  lady  Ursula's  grin  of  satisfaction 
at  my  chastisement,  and  tho  light  laugh  of 
the  company,  Miss  Martindale  excepted,  had 
scarcely  ceased,  when  the  Q.C.  had  glided 
into  another  subject,  and  ma<le  retort  im- 
possible. For  myself,  I  own  to  having  beon 
annoyed.  I  resolved,  as  the  most  dignified 
mark  of  my  displeasure,  quietly  to  iirnore 
Mr.  Dixit  during  my  stay  at  Laugham  Park. 

I  was  not  long  in  detecting,  by  the  playful 
wiles  of  Lady  Ursula  towards  the   putter- 
down,  that  he  was  an  object  to  her  either  of 
wholesome  fear  or  of  sentimental  a<l mi  ration. 
The   former  had   perhajjs  issued   from    tho 
latter,  for  Lady  Ursula  was  just  the  pei-son 
to  confound  arrogance  with  superiority.     I 
observed,  too,  unguarded  momenta  when  she 
could  not  restrain  her  quick  acerbity  of  tone 
even  when  addressing  Mr.  Dixit.    As  these 
occasions  generally  occurred  after  that  gentle- 
man had  indulged  in  too  long  or  too  bland 
conversation  with  Miss  Martindale,  I  further 
sui*miscd  that  she  was  perhaps  the  incon- 
venient bit  of  rock  in  Lady  Ursula's  current 
of  true  love  which  prevented  that  shallow 
stream  from  running  quite  smoothly.     And, 
indeed,  her  jealousy  (if  she  were  jealous)  wiis 
not  unreasonable.      \\\  the  first  plric>»,  the 
relict  of  the  late  Sir  Josiah  Price,  M.D..  was 
decidedly  sloping  down  from  that  meridian 
of  beauty  to  which  Miss   Martindale  was 
attaining.    Again,  the  latter— thoudi  looking 
somewhat  delicate  from  recent  indisposition 
— h:id  at  once  a  sprightliness  of  fancy,  ami  a 
composure  of  manner,  which  both  won  and        ■ 
8t-cure<l  your  interest.      She  was,  in  t-ict,  one        ] 
of   those    rare    persons  in    whom  there   is        ] 
always  something  to  discover.    When  1  add 
to  such  charms  those  of  an  intelligent  and 
pleasing  face,  a  graceful  and  elastic  carriage, 
and  a  bachelor  uncle  whose  fabulous  wealtli 
was  evidently  destine<l  for  his  niece,  you  may 
infer  that  Lady  Ursula  had  tolerable  ^roixxx.U 
for  anprebeu^aa.  ^^^^v^^  ^«^  ^«^  ^ 
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period;   all  of  tlicm,  however,  identifi«»(i  iu  *  cluster  round  their  mtelleetual  centre^  and  to 
their    coininon     exi>erieuce    of   Mr.    Dixit,   bask  in  hia  brilliancy. 

C«>unh-y  f;eiit.leiiieu,  the  oracles  of  their  dis-'      In  the  outermost  ring  of  tbU  sronpl  (^ 
triclH,  liad  been  laughed  down  on  qu«'stiona  served  one  day  the  Doctor  Btandin^  ann-in- 
of  8oil,  crops,   Hcrufonl><,  and    shoi't-honia.  arm  with  a  tall  middl«-aged  man,  who  was 
Oxford  luen,  woru-out  by  be  in  <r  chaine^l  to  evidently  the  latest  arrivaL  So  ez{nk>niinar7 
the  oar  of  regatta-cluba,  had  been   looked  were  the  appearance  and  mannen  of  the  oev 
down  by  the  iuterro^aiive  contempt  of  Mr.  p'ttient,  that  we  induls^ed  him,  I  fiar,  witlt  a 
Dixit*8  ^lass.    Jatlc<l  wilful  beauties,  accus-  more  frequent  scrutiny   than  quite  tailied 
tomed  to  their  own  way,  wei-e  compassionately   with  good  breeding.     Mis  loneiukaDpt  light 
smiled  down   when    they  iii^isteil    on    that  hair — which  streamed    irreffiuarty  dovn  his 
])rivile^c  with  Mr.  Dixit.     Someiimes  he  had  shoulders — was  surmounted  by  a  nBiU,eo&i-      ' 
a  way  of  putting  them  down  by  coucesftion — <  cal,  and  narrow-briuiuied  hat.    ThtWitself 
of  presenting  them  with  a  right  to  tlit>ir  own  swerved  from  his  turbulent  locks  HkeiMd 
thought^  as  if  their  minds  were  teething,  and  ,  rider  who  with  inadequate    kneet  Uk  is     J 
mi^hi  be  diverted  by  a  coral.  '■  bestride  his  steed,  and  cliii^  therefore  id  ^     >' 

I  persevei^ed  in  my  resolution  to  avoid  this  neck.    The  head  which  was   thus  enveb^ti    ■! 
gentleman  without  any  marked  ix'sult  upon  and  adorned,  presented,  so  far  aa  we  eoiii 
his  health  or  spirits.  My  intention  was,  how-  judge,  a  full  and  ample  brow  ;  but  I  vooii    ■ 
ever,  perceived    by   Lady   Ursula,  who  di- .  have  deJSnd  any  one  to  say  on  a  first  inlpe^ 
rected  frequent  sarcasms  against  me  in  con-,  tion  what  was  the    character  of  the  exn, 
sequence,  and  produced  a  general  impression '  Now  they  dilated,  now  they  blinked ;  anr 
iiIK)n  our  eii-cle,  that  conlLility  to  mo  w«is  a  they  pierced  you  with  keen  inquiry,  una 
tacit  alfront  to  Mr.  Dixit.    The  Doctor,  arch  they  .seemed  as  if  all  their  light  bad  gooe 
inscrut'iblc  Miss  Martindale,  and  her  unele,  I  inward.    They  appeai-ed  to  preside  over  the    ' 
Mr.  Clevedon — rather  a  guest  than  a  patient  muscles  and  limbs   like   tlie    leader  of  aa    ' 
— were  alone  bold  enough  to  maintain  kindly   orchefttra  over  his  troupe.     The  month  l^te^ 
relations  with  me.    The  lady — whom  1  daily  nately  compressed  auil    twitching  ;  and  t^    ! 
found  more  and  nioi*e  aiptivating — was  in   arni8,  one  moment  rigii],  the  next  gmlraolca/ir 
penei*al   request,  and   the  dnctor  had  many  active,  fully  corresponded  to  the  eveMairii^     ' 
duties;  80  that  1  enjoyed  but  little  of  their  optics.  '         ii 

8tK,'irty.     Mr.  Clevedon,  who  could  be  more;      Mr.  Dixit  was  declaiming  a^^ainst  the  ab- 
liU;rai  of  his  attentions,  was  a  worthy  but '  surd  doctrine  that  the   8«de  of  uiilitarynn-     .' 
formal  and  }»rosy  country  gentleman  of  the   missions  should   be   discontiuued,  and  tbA    ■. 
old  sclmol.    His  chief  topic  was  tlie  j)edii,'rees ;  soldiers  should  be  promoted  according  to  mem   " 
and  relative  sUindintrs  of  three  old  families — '  and  seniority.  **  Such  a  proposal  is  ridiculoos." 
his  neigiiboui-s — in  Heroford^hire.    newuuhleaid   he.     "You  must   have  gentlemen  ibr    : 
toll  you  how  the  first  Sir  ilalph  Rooke  was  your  olKcers  ;  and  a  man  who   has  risen  by 
Huninioned  to  ]>arliiinieiit  in  the  reign  of  King   merit  seldom  feels  at  home    in  the  comjuD/ 
Stephen;    how    the  present   Lord    l{acket  |  of  gcnllemen." 

Kooke  inherited  collaterally  from  the  original  I      *' I  admit  that  sometiniea  the  two  chsei   : 
I>;ir<m  ;  how  Tudor  Manor  had  been  confis- .  have  little  in  common,"  said    Miss  Martin- 
cated  by  the  parliament  in  the  Civil    War  dale  with  her  quiet  smile, 
anil  given  to  the  Woodhanm ;  and  how  the.      "Mr.  Dixit  always  puts    things  so  pr^-   ■ 
Wooiiliams    iH-'i-sisted    in     maintaining    the  !  tically,*' cried  Lady  Ursula. 
arnu»rial  bearings  of  the   'J'udors  over  the  |     **  So  very  i)ractically,"    chimed    a   do«i 
gateway,  and  taking  credit  for  the  two  suj)- j  voices. 

porting  griftins—whercjis  no  Woodham  was       "  Pm-don  me— excuse  me — I — I don't  al- 

ever  entitleil  to  any  proi>orty  in  those  distin- '  together — that  is— I  beg  to  diiler " 

i  guished  animals;  how  a  Prince  of  the  Blo»jd  I  Wlio  is  that?  was  the  thought  ofalL  I 
passing  on  to  Wales — in  order  to  mark  his  j  do  not  think  that  such  words,  however  ■ 
displeasure  at  the  frautluleut  appropriation  \  blandly  i)ronounced,  could  have  fjdien  on  our 
ofthegrifiins — had  accepted  the  hospitalitvj  circle  without  producing  much  the  same 
of  Tudor  Lodge  rather  than  that  of  WooJ-;  effect  as  a  thunderbolt  But  jerke<l  uut  ai 
ham  Hall ;  and  how  he  (^Ir.  Clevedon),  out  j  they  were,  accompanied  by  an  anient  glance;  ; 
of  respect  to  the  Tudors,  had  waived  his  I  and  a  series  of  emphatic  gestures,  the  rtsuk 
own  chiini  to  the  royal  guest.  The  good  old  |  wjis  appalling.  \\  ijat  was  to  be  done  with 
gentleman  was  Miss  Martindale's  uncle  !  but :  the  new  jxatieut  ?  for  he  was  the  deliuqucbU 
still    I    was    bored.     I    longed   for    a   new   When  Mr.  Dixit  thought  proper  to  terminate 

that  terrible  silence,  how  would  he  deal  with 


interest. 

It  came  just  before  I  reached  that  resicjned 
torijor,  that  fossil  stite  of  ennui  into  which 
my  balUed  desires  were  fast  hardening. 


him  ?     Was  the  offender  a  madman  ?     There 
was  some  ground  for  that  hypothesia^  for 


j      my  balUed  desires  were  fast  hardening.     In   when  the  comjwiny  called  U&e  idol  nractii^^    . 
I     front  of  the  house  there  vraa  a  tcvrice  ou'^he  had  **  begged  to  difler!"      But  if  Mr.   \ 
1/     which  moat  of  us  used  to  pvumei\MV«  lot  Mi\Vi\ai5\«m.'if«T^\v«!Kftfe^wvlvl  the  Doctor  have    i 
J     hour  hcfove  luncheon.     Ou  these  occstf^oiiftVvxAxcAxiwV  \\\v£i  \t^  ^\^\^^       ^^.^  \5«a».\.'okai 
//     the  satoJlites   of  Mr.  Dixit    ^ere  N»on\.  \.o\^«a  \ssxv5\N.\\iXi\^.   Cltt\:^*i\A\5«it  \sjpasjii,  ^sSj^.^ 
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under  extenuating  circumstjuices  ?  Alas, 
there  had  been  no  provocation  given !  No 
one  had  addressed  him.  It  was  far  from  the 
sole  impulse  of  his  native  depravity,  that 
when  homage  was  voted  to  Dixit — carried 
as  it  were  by  acclamation — ^this  unhappy  man 
had  "  begged  to  differ." 

In  this  case  society  had  been  too  deeply 
convulsed  for  Mr.  Dixit  to  ignore  the  culprit. 
Calmly,  as  one  who  feels  a  crisis,  but  feels 
also  that  he  is  equal  to  it,  our  oracle  trans- 
fi«ed  Clayton  with  his  eye,  and  observed, 
"  You  beg  to  differ,  sir,"  you  say,  "  from  this 
com))an^.  I  have  not  the  sl4;btest  doubt 
that  this  company  will  be  resigned  to  your 
doing  so  " 

Then  arose  that  short  quick  compound  of 
a  laugh  and  a  cough  which  Lady  Ursula 
meant  for  applause.  Then  arose  that  general 
hum  of  admiration  which  was  sure  to  ^reet 
the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Dixit's  victims.  Miss 
Martindale  alone,  who  walked  somewhat 
apart,  was  grave  and  silent. 

But  when  the  applause  had  subsided,  she 
said,  **  I  really  did  not  catch  Mr.  Clayton's 
words.  It  might  sometimes  be  interesting  to 
hear  a  new  view." 

**  Not  if  it  were  an  absurdity,"  replied  Sir 
Josiah*s  relict  in  a  whisper  that  feigned  to  be 
confidential  but  was  heard  by  every  one. 

"  An  absurdity,  madam !  "  ejaculated  Clay- 
ton himself.  "  Well  it  was  my — ^my — it  was 
my  opinion." 

"Confine  yourself  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,"  laughed  the  putter-down  care- 
lessly. Tjady  Ursula  demurred  to  the 
quality  of  the  opinion — not  to  your  property 
in  it" 

It  is  wonderful  what  some  men  may  do. 
I  thought  thisremark  sheer  ill-bred  insolence. 
But  my  companions — Miss  Martindale  again 
excepted — gave  it  all  the  honours  of  polished 
wit.  Mr.  Clayton  drew  himself  erect  and 
turned  on  his  assaiUnt  a  look  of  dignified 
surprise.  He  seemed  about  to  speak  ;  but 
I  suppose  words  were  not  ready.  In  another 
minute  he  relapsed  into  his  strange  contor- 
tions of  face  and  gidvanic  gestures,  and  darted 
'  abruptly  into  the  house. 

Dr.  Mason  then  told  us  with  a  grave 
look,  almost  amounting  to  reproof,  that  long 
and  intense  study  had  strained  the  nerves 
of  his  patient,  that — buried  in  darling  ab- 
stractions, his  mind  had  become  introverted 
and  lost  its  calm  healthy  relations  to  the 
body.  Agreeable  society — added  the  physi- 
cian— might  do  much  for  the  case.  The 
society  of  those  who  would  be  tolerant  to 
a  scholar's  eccentricities  from  respect  to  their 
cause. 

This  hint  was  not  altogether  lost.  Let 
me  in  candour  state  that  for  two  or  three 
days  Mr.  Dixit  and  bis  suite  were  not  onlv 
forbearing  but  kind  to  tlie  nervous  invalid. 
Unhappily,  however,   the  latter    could  not 


pressed  a  quick  and  incoherent  dissent  from 
our  law-giver.  At  first  that  gentleman 
would  make  a  solemn  pause  and  give  a 
warning  look  to  remind  Clayton  in  whose 
presence  he  sat.  But  as  these  manoeuvres 
only  provoked  a  more  audacious  resistance, 
Mr.  Dixit  evidently  felt  at  last  that  leuity 
could  be  carried  no  further,  and  that  the 
system  of  putting-down  must  again  be  re- 
sorted to.  Accordingly  all  the  engines  of 
that  system  were  gradually  brought  into 
play — quiet  raillery,  keen  sarcasm,  curt  de- 
cision, and  a  gaze  of  disdainful  wonder,  such 
as  the  Great  Mogul  might  give  to  the  fly  that 
had  settled  on  his  nose. 

I  never  saw  a  more  unequal  combat. 
Clayton  was  only  too  willing  to  argue.  He 
would  begin  vehement  sentences  that  lost 
themselves  in  mazes  of  parenthesis  and  never 
found  their  way  out.  He  would  attempt 
to  prop  his  dislocated  meaning  with  un- 
wieldy crutches  of  gesture  which  tripped  it 
up  completely.  His  guns  kicked  and  shook 
his  own  crazy  fort  —  a  structure  which 
tottered  to  pieces  at  the  very  sound  of  his 
enemy's  well-served  and  brilliant  fire. 

Miss  Martindale  no  loncrer  concealed  her 
annoyance  at  these  attacks.  Her  bearing 
became  even  deferential  to  Clayton,  cohlly 
civil  to  Mr.  Dixit.  Perhaps  she  instinctively 
knew  the  former  better  than  the  rest  did. 
He  talked  almost  coherently  when  she  led 
the  conversation,  and  sometimes  there  were 
glimpses  both  in  his  thoughts  and  move- 
ments of  a  grace  strangely  contrasting  with 
his  habitual  akwardness. 

Gk>od-natured  Mr.  Clevedon  and  myself, 
too,  found  the  poor  victim  conversable  enough 
when  his  persecutors  were  absent.  We  made 
a  trio  one  evening  towards  twilight,  and  our 
talk  chanced  upon  education.  Mr.  Cleve- 
don had  possessed  us  of  the  important  fact 
that  all  the  Tudors  for  the  last  three 
generations  had  been  educated  at  Oxford. 
Somehow  we  diverged  from  this  starting- 
point  to  a  more  general  discussion,  with  a 
rapidity  which  I  dare  say  somewhat  scan- 
dalised Miss  Martindale's  uncle.  "Educa- 
tion," insisted  Clayton  with  unwonted 
clearness  "is  too  often  confounded  with 
instruction.  Education,  as  its  root,  educere, 
shows,  is  to  lead  out — to  lead  out,  to  de- 
velop our  faculties.  Instruction  relates  to 
the  knowledge  which  we  acquire.  And  rely 
upon  it  unless  our  capacities  are  first  led 
out  or  educated  we  shall  make  but  a  sorry 
use  of  instruction.  We  must  live  before  we 
can  learn,  for — that  is — I  menu  we  must  be 
beings  before  we  can — you  know  what  I 
mean." 

"  Yes,"  said   Miss  Martindale,  who   had 
entered    unperceived,   "I    (juito   agree  with 
It  is  curiousi  by  t.h<i  "^^^^  vLv^hi 


you.    it  IS  curiousi  by  t.l\<i  "^^^^  Vk»H«   >iVk\a 
vie^ra  aat«»  ^l\i  \\vc»fe  ^^.  ^  -^vWwt  v«^  >ia^ 

alwuya  hold  hm  tongue.    When  certain  topical  w^U-knovrii  Q,>Mux\AaA^,  ^v^^  ^Vv^^iiiSl! 
were    discussed  be  grew  excited  and   ©x-\wVttc\iibA\iiAV)^TiTwiis^^t-        v\N»^S*^i-^ 


«<  Don't  teU  ma^  sir,  of  ik»  uiti] 
tbe  pesal   coda  of  reformatory 
juveuile  deUuqoenti  and   so-fiDrtb. 
crimiual  is  tb«  worst  of  all 


// 


well  worth  your  perusiJ,*'  M'us  Martindale 
coutiuuecl,  **  not  only  learned  and  eloquent, 
but  high-toned  and  original,  so  earnest,  Uk), 
that  tbe  writer  has  quite  forgotten  himself  iu' 
his  subject — a  rare  charm  in  writing — at  least 
to  me.*'  There  was  a  certain. soft  earnestness 
in  her  own  tone  whioh— contrasted  with  her 
usual  spirit  and  life — ^had  a  bewitching  effect. 
Clayton  made  an  irresolute  clutch  whether 
at  the  book,  or  at  the  fair  hand  that  c^red  it 
seemed  doubtful  The  former,  once  in  his 
possession,  a  gleam  of  pleasure  lit  up  his  face. 
Then  he  sat  silent,  his  head  propped  on  bis  hand. 

I  liave  no  hope  whaterer  that  I  could 
maintain  a  mystery  against  the  acuteness  of 
my  readers.  The  anonymous  article  praised 
by  Miss  Martindale,  was— as  I  afterwards 
learned— written  by  Mr.  Clayton  himselt  I 
fancied  that  from  that  time  a  confidential 
feeling  sprang  up  bttweeu  them.  Tbe  lady, 
it  is  true,  respoudea  impartially  as  heretofore 
to  all  claims  on  her  attention ;  but  there 
were  aome  chance  minutes  daily  when  she 
might  be  seen  winding  down  the  avenue, 
attended  only  by  her  uncle  and  the  eooentrio 
student. 

It  oannot  be  supposed  that  this  toleration 
•^even  favour  on  tbe  part  of  Miss  Martin- 
dale — escaped  the  notice  of  the  putter-down. 
He  perceived  it^  I  am  sure,  with  indigna- 
tion, and  grew  so  relentless  in  hia  nos- 
tilities  to  tbe  nervous  sufferer,  that  I 
was  heartily  glad  to  learn  from  the  Doctor 
that  he  had  ordered  Clayton  to  abstain  from 
society  for  some  days,  and  to  pursue  tbe 
hydropathic  treatment  in  quiet. 

Accordingly — although  we  had  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  lonely  patient  as  he  struck 
across  the  park  after  bis  douche,  or  bore 
down  homeward  from  the  breezy  wolds — we 
met  no  more  for  several  weeks.  Dr.  Mason 
was  reserved  in  his  answer  to  our  inquiries. 
Tbe  most  decisive  bulletin  we  coidd  get  fix>m 
him  was  that  he  thought  now  Mr.  Clayton 
would  do. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  this,  we  had  a 
large  reinforcement  of  invalids.  A  supple- 
mentary table  was  placed  in  the  breatcfaat 
room,  and  every  seat  was  filled.  For  some 
days  previously  there  had  been  a  marked  re- 
lax^ition  in  tbe  Dixit  tyranny ;  because,  I 
suppose,  even  despotism  palls  when  constantly 
exercised  over  the  same  submissive  victims. 
Our  Coisar  had  given  us  holiday  while  he 
strove  to  reinstate  himself  into  tbe  graces  of 
MiriS  Martipdale,  or  to  appease  tbe  tender 
jealousy  of  Lridy  Ursula.  JBut  with  the  new 
comers  be  wa»  himself  again.  His  supremacy 
bad  again  to  be  asserted :  tbe  barbarous, 
who  bad  never  heard  of  him,  had  to  own  bis 
yoke.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  persoss 
was  that  day  uuudually  large  who  learned 
t2i0ir  relative  ])osition  ta^r.  Dixit,  and  who 


far 


it 


l)egina  by  being  bad.     Oriioe  nat  in  his 
blood,    up  with  him—like  m  fnifs" 

This  was  launched  fa^  the  dklrtoi  nflsiml 
a  mild  and  persistent  qaaker,  vhsi  sMayiD^ 
to  reply,  loand  that  his  «at«pMe  had 
seeming^  forgotten  his  exiatsnoa  ni  was 
deep  in  a  flirtstioii  ^ith  the  laqf  Mrt  te 
him. 

"^  I  think  what  this  gentl< 

serves   attention,**  said  a  eaUn  { 

which  produced  an  iuatant  hush :  'thriber 
only  remedjT  for  yonng^  ofleadera  is  ts  tfli^ 
pate  them,  is  a  oonduaioa  whieh  aifcall  ssnH 
needs  strong  reasousL" 

Mr.  Dixit's  glass  was  in  ppqapt  rrgsii 
tion  as  he  souf;bt  oat  the  apeaJtsr  Iraa  tin 
herd  of  nobodies  with  an  suaaussisaula 

*'Panlon  me,  I  forncot    you 
sighted,"  said  be  of  the  woios^ 
puiedly  and  taking  a  seat  juat 
directly  opposite  to  Mr.  Injat^    *lleV|  U 
you  please,  ws  can  disouss  the  aaattsr.* 

The  transformation  wroaght  by  tiM  vsiv 


^ 


cure  had  been  so  eoiaplete  tliat  ws  etami 
with  wonder  that  eaiio  amiiiqg  &o%  lAsI 
port  equally  firm  and  eourteous^  ttak  d«v 
flexible  voice,  that  hair,  wavy  but  ai  kagv 
wild—could  all  these  indeed  be  attribilaiC 
the  awkward,  abrupt,  gruteaque  ^*^^^  whm 
Dixit  had  expelled  from  his  doiiiiniomi 

And  Clapton  was  now  ready  to  disoHilht 
matter,  even  with  a  Dixie  That  j 
— at  tirst  contbunded^^-uext  bent  his 
upon  CUiyton,  then  turned  them  in  mats 
appeal  to  the  general  0Dai|iaay.  With  tbt 
same  pantomime  have  I  seen  a  phrenobfnl 
lecturer  point  to  a  flat  organ  of  Tsasistas 
in  tiie  cast  of  one  who  in  his  lifi»«:g«p^  hai 
respected  nothing  in  the  earth  or  above  it 
At  present,  however,  the  apectatora  shovjrf 
interest  rather  than  horror.  By  ber  shoiV 
hysteric  kugh,  Lady  Ursula  evidently  mani 
that  Cbiytou  should  be  forthwith  eonvietai 
of  impiety,  but  no  one  seoundsd  the  issola* 
tion. 

Mr.  Dixit  thought  it  necessary  to  spesL 

<' Discussion,"  said he^  *< is  a  timffic^auinttf^ 
change  of  ideas.  I  do  not  enter  upon  tfait 
kind  of  barter  unless  I  am  aure  of  an  equi- 
valent." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  alow  scom 
The  speaker  was  taking  high  ground,  and 
such  is  the  force  of  custom,  a  faint  murninr 
of  assent  succeeded. 

"  A  very  just  defimtion,"  replied  CUytos. 
'^  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  discussios 
that  be  who  does  not  find  his  aooount  in  it 
may  decline  it.  But  dictation  Jm  .m  thin^  of 
another  kind;  it  jin^li«e,'sot  a  coinisedil^ 


were   awed    and  aatoniaiied  />bl\o    «^UuQe.WxOQcKA«iii)\y^u''<!ix^^  — in  whieh  case 

Tliene  results  were  not  always  ga\ue3l  w\V\vo^Vy>N«    xaa?}    xi^aamtt^Vs   ^a^  Xa  Vvji^^t  the 
a  straggle  ;  but  it  was  tbe  lutWe  aUugis^a  ou^axxjaoXT  ^^ 

the  awinimer  against  the  vortes«  V    '^»^  ^""^  ^irNSflttKea  \a^  ^ed^sbm^l  ^Qm^ 
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and  Clayton  bad  actually  closed  with  hU  an- 
ta(;onUt.  The  table  sat  with  gaze  rivettsd 
oil  the  combatants— odIv  Miss  Martindale 
looUed  down.  Perhaps  we  had  a  stake  in 
the  result  which  she  was  uu willing  to  betray. 

Mr.  Dixit  felt  that  now,  if  ever,  he  must 
shuke  off  Cbiy  ton*B  gripe.  The  trial  was  not 
only  oue  of  skill,  but  of  strength.  He  could 
not  trip  up  this  man  ;  he  would  lift  him  from 
the  ground,  and  throw  him.  ^A  dictator," 
he  cried,  ''does  not  stoop  to  explain.  He 
wields  the  power  of  a  strong  mmd  over  a 
common  one.*' 

^  But  he  must  first  prove  himself  strong. 
He  must,  at  least,  have  his  army  and  police, 
to  put  down  question.  If  not,  we  may  sus- 
pect him  to  be  only  a  stage-king.  And,  even 
as  a  stage-king,  he  must  know  how  to  act 
majesty,  otherwise  we  shall  see  at  once  that 
his  diamonds  are  glass,  and  doubt  if  he  have 
paid  the  supers  who  bear  up  his  cotton 
velvet." 

'^  This  is  insult !  "  exclaimed  Dixit. 

"No,"  rejoined  the  other.  "If  you  be  a 
real  monarch,  it  does  not  apply  to  you  ;  if  a 
sham  oue,  you  made  the  application  your- 
self." 

"  Ua !  ha  1  ha  ! "  from  the  table  in  general 
Clasped  hands  and  eyes  that  apostrophised 
the  ceiling,  on  the  part  of  Lady  Ursula. 

**  Sir  !  "  shouted  Dixit,  forgetting  all  de- 
corum in  his  excitement,  ^  there  are  opinions 
that  we  do  not  answer,  because  they  outrage 
us.  Their  safety  lies  not  in  their 'strength, 
but  in  their  repulaiveness.  They  do  not  con- 
quer, they  disgust.  Your  pleas  for  crime 
were  of  this  kind." 

"My  pleas  for  reforming  criminals,  you 
sliould  say." 

**  The  same  thing,  sir.  I  know  what  this 
spurious  philanthropy  comes  to." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  from  Lady  Ursuls^  her  arms 
extended  in  wonder  and  delight. 

"  I  know  what  it  comes  to,"  Dixit  went  on. 
"It  means  sympathy  with  wretches,  and  in- 
diti'erence  to  society.  You  would  aboluh 
hanging,  I  don't  doubt  i " 

Clayton  smiled. 

"And  trust,  instead" — here  Mr.  Dixit*s 
sneer  was  withering — ^  to  education— to  the 
gradual  results  of  moi-al  induence." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — ^yon  admit  it !  And,  in 
the  meantime — mark,  geutlemen— in  the 
me;intime,  I  might  be  murdered  !  " 

**  PerhajM  so ;  no  great  reform  was  ever 
effected  without  some  trifling  inconvenience 
at  the  beginning." 

The  roof  did  not  fall  in  ;  the  walls  did  not 
give  way.  If  they  shook,  it  was  with  the 
laughter  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Dixit  had  before  resembled  Coriolanus 
in  putting  down  the  mob.  Ue  was  now  dis- 
posed to  emulate  tliat  iliostrious  Koman 
when  driven  into  exile.  He  stood  it  bay 
with  the  rsroiters.  "I  disdain  alike,  or," 
BAid  he,  ''your  coane  effrontery  and  the  taaie 


of  your  admirers.  I  beg  to  decline  giving 
any  further  encouragement  to  either." 

He  spoke.  I  confess,  I  softened  to  the 
great  man  in  his  disgrace.  He  looked  it  in 
the  face  proudly.  "I  bsnish  you!"  was 
the  thought  visible  to  all,  as  he  drew  his 
coat  around  him.  It  was  only  a  coat ;  but 
the  action  would  have  suited  a  toga.  He 
turned  ;  he  strode  away  ;  he  was  gone  ! 

A  solemn  pause. 

"And  this  is  what  you  have  brought  upon 
us!"  burst  forth  Lady  Ursula  to  Clayton. 
"  On  your  account  Mr.  Dixit  will  withdraw 
himself  from  us  all" 

**  Pardon  me ;  I  scarcely  aspired  to  be  a 
public  benefactor,"  returned  Clayton. 

Here  the  fickle  public  hilariously  testified 
to  the  merits  of  its  deliverer. 

"  Sir,"  continued  Lady  Ursula,  with  bitter- 
ness, "  a  sneer  is  not  an  argument  It  is  easy 
to  be  impertinent ;  but  1  want  to  hear  rea- 
son.   What  have  you  to  say  ] " 

"  That  he  who  has  a  lady  for  his  opponent^ 
loses,  even  if  he  wins." 

"Mere  evasion,"  cried  bis  fair  adversary, 
vehemently.  "1  ask  for  an  answer.  Please  to 
forget  that  I  am  a  lady  !  **^ 

"  On  the  contrary,  madam,  I  am  sure  you 
will  assist  me  to  remember  it." 

Clayton  said  this  with  an  accent  so 
courteous,  and  a  bow  so  profound,  that  Lady 
Ursula  did  not  at  first  perceive  how  very  pos- 
sible it  was  that  she  might  be  taken  at  her 
word.  I  think,  however,  that  an  inkling  of 
this  danger  graduallv  broke  upon  her.  She 
roiic  suddenlv  from  her  seat  walked  to  the 
French  window  that  opened  u|K)n  the  ter- 
race, and  disappeared.  For  more  than  a 
week  afterwards,  Lady  Ursula  kept  her  room. 

From  the  aforesaid  window  we  soon  dis- 
cerned the  Doctor^s  brougliam  dashing  with 
unwonted  velocity  towards  tlie  park  gates. 
The  impetuous,  overbearing  vehicle,  wliich 
took  all  the  curves  of  the  road  at  angles,  and 
thundered  down  upon  alarmed  f>edestriaus, 
suggested,  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas, 
tliat  Mr.  Dixit  might  be  on  his  travels. 
When  this  random  guess  was  turned  into 
certainty ;  when  we  learned  tliat  the  putter- 
down  was  indeed  hurrying  on  to  secure  the 
next  train ;  devoutly  did  we  wish  the  coach- 
man good  speed. 

He  was  in  time.  He  liad  driven  away 
with  an  incubus  that  rolled  from  our  hearts 
in  the  same  degree  that  the  carriage  lessened 
to  our  eyes.  He  came  back  to  us  with  au 
empty  brougham,  an  honest,  cheer I'ul  ser- 
vant, quite  uncomicious  of  the  moral  debt  we 
owed  him.  But,  fix>m  that  moment,  we  grew 
sociable  and  hapj)y.  Whether  the  sun  lelt 
really  more  free  to  do  his  best,  now  that  he 
was  secure  from  intimidation,  or  that  we  saw 
him  with  more  hopeful  eyes,  he  seemed  to 
shine    next    mocNixxi^  Ni'\\}v!i.   \)c^\x^^u<.^v£v^>^^ 

to\pv«aafedWmo>a\siXa\4aj^^««  V^^^    ^ 


gipfiy-parties   by  day,  impromptu   balla  at 
night : 

All  went  mefty  m  the  mwrritge-bellf. 
Some  months  afterwards,  the  marriace  bell 
went  iudeed  from  the  quaint  old  church  near 
Clevedon  HalL  It  might  have  seemed  like 
cruel  kindness  in  Clayton  to  insist  that  I 
should  be  present  at  the  wedding-breakfast; 
but  he  meant  it  in  friendship.  To  me  it  fell 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  bride  (ah,  arch, 
rare  Miss  Martiudale!)  and  groom.  One 
part  of  my  speech  was  received  with  distin- 
guished approbation.  It  was  that  passage 
in  which  uom  the  cornucopia  of  blessings 
which  I  desired  for  them,  I  singled  out  this 


compels  actirity.  Tlierefore  it  is  tint  the 
letters  of  the  present  genemtioii  are  iiiit»ia 
tlio  ordinary  coarse  ox  govamment  tontiiie, 
delivered  to  the  next:  the  invitatioB  of 
ik  linda  to  a  ball  is  not  doomed  to  viit  for  aa 
H|>plication  to  the  right  depaxtmoit  opoD  alE- 
diivit  to  the  order  of  the  deceittd  M  lady 's 
heirs,  administrators,  and  aasigna 

Threehundredyearsagoan  impoitetletter 
of  state  was  more  than  three  daji  ai  tkrao 
nights  on  the  post-road  from  the  AnUiiihop 
ol  Canterbury  at  Croydon  to  the  SeexAvy  « 
State  at  Waftham  Cross,  a  diatanesof  uky 
miles.  Less  than  two  hundred  yemi|k,s  | 
>iach  and  six  horses,  aided  by  a  gofcm 
pension,  undertook  the  carriage  of  the  i 


Bu  lu*  ""^i",  *  o.»™-  — '  • -—   pension,  unaertooKine  ^ 

special  one :  that  their  happy  home  might  r^    ^^  ^         ^^^  fidinburgh    to  Glaigoff 
'       '  Tkened  by  the  invasion  of   a   ^fc^rty-four  miles)  and  back,   '        '         ' 


neyer  be  darkened 
putter-down. 


SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

Sow  with  a  generous  hand, 

Pauw  not  for  toil  or  pain. 
Weary  not  through  the  heat  of  lammer, 

Wearj  not  throuffh  the  cold  ipring  rain; 
But  wait  till  the  aiAunin  comes 

For  the  sheaves  of  golden  grain. 

Scatter  the  seed,  and  fenr  not, 

A  tahle  will  be  spread ; 
What  matter  if  you  are  too  weary 

To  eat  your  hard-earned  bread  : 
Sow,  while  the  earth  is  brokeu. 

For  the  hungry  must  be  fed. 

Sow  ;— while  the  seed*  arc  lying 
In  the  warm  earth's  bosom  deep. 

And  your  warm  tears  fall  upon  it^ 
They  will  stir  iu  tht-ir  quiet  sleep  ; 

And  the  green  blades  rise  the  quicker, 
Perchance,  for  tho  tears  you  weep. 

Then  sow,«-for  the  hours  are  fleeting^ 
And  the  seed  must  fall  to-day ; 

And  care  not  what  hands  shall  reap  it^ 
Or  if  you  shall  have  pas»*d  away 

Before  tho  waving  com-iields 
Shall  gladden  the  sunny  day. 

Sow,  and  look  onward,  upward, 
Where  the  starry  light  appcara— 

Where,  in  spite  of  the  coward's  doubting^ 
Or  Yoor  own  heart's  treutbling  feara, 

You  thall  reap  in  joy  the  harvest 
You  have  sown  to-day  in  tears. 


THE  OFFICIAL  BLACK  SWAN. 

The  official  black  swan  is  the  Post  Office. 
It  is  the  one  government  office  that  consent;^ 
fairly  to  take  the  measure  of  its  work,  and 
to  do  it,  in  the  most  direct  way  possible.  No 
doubt  the  daily  friction  with  the  entire  body 
of  the  public  is  tho  cause  of  this,  and  not  any 
inherent  virtue  in  the  Post-Office  itself  as  a 


but  found  tk  ? 
work  too  arduooii  LieBS  than  a  himditi 
yenxB  ago  the  first  nifdl  coach  ms  Men  ii 
Edinburgh.  Twenty  years  ago  there  wsi no 
ptjuny  postage.  Ten  years  ago  there  weie  m 
means  of  transmitting  money  cheaply  hr 
post  Five  years  ago  there  was  no  oook 
pust.  Of  proi^reas  of  this  scxrt,  the  pob- 
fic  has  a  tolerably  accurate  imjranoa 
Nevertheless,  how  much  advance  is  mak 
from  year  to  year,  how  the  effiden^  of  tfce 
Post  Office  department  is  niaiutain«d--«ot  hj 
its  being  crystallised  into  a  given  km;  hat 
by  its  daily  life  and  growth,  and  an  ineHBBt 
process  of  development— we  havebie&abU 
only  lately  to  perceive. 

Tills  busy  department,  workiDg  ^rifit 
and  for  the  public,  has  a  right  to  deflUDd 
that  the  public  should  work  with  and 
(to  a  certain  reasonable  extent)  for  it ;  tht 
public*8  profit  and  advantage  being  in  eseh 
cose  the  object  sought.  I.*H8t  year  the  Poit 
Office  began  the  plan  of  issuing  yearij 
repoi-ts,  whereby  the  comoiunity  might  lea 
what  it  was  about ;  and  wherein  and  for  what 
n^ason  help  of  any  kiud  might  be  afibrded 
to  it.  The  second  of  its  reports  has  jost 
been  issued,  and  out  of  it  we  proceed  to 
illustrate  what  we  have  here  been  saying. 

We  begin  at  once  with  the  hut  yesr^ 
advances.  Within  the  twelvemonth  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  new  post-offices 
were  opened  for  the  increased  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public;  and,  by  the.ap]>oiDtmeB( 
of  rural  messengers  in  places  too  small  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  an  office^  a 
nearer  approach  has  been  made  to  a  de- 
livery of  letters  throughout  all  the  nooks 
and  ci-annies  of  the  country.  The  deliveries 
were  extended  lost  year  to  one  thousand 
tinee  hundred  and  twenty-seven  places, 
>vliere,  before,  they  did  not  exist ;  and  tho 
fiee  delivery  was  improved  iu  six  hundred 
mid  fifty  other  places.  Pillar  letter-boxes  in 
tlic  streets  of  towns  have  been  tried,  and 
iouui  successful;  therefore  it  is  intended 
a\;v.t.  tU^vr  uumber  shall  be  largely  increased. 


depHi'tmeut,    A  few  tUousancV  invenlota  or  i^\\'V\;v.\.  \.uvtvr  uumuw  annu  uc  «wgciy  mcreaseo.    ,| 
few  hundred  thousand  colouvsts  can  caaW?  V^A^^V.^  ^^^^  ^^^''^A^J^'t^^V^^^  ""^^x   il 

dealt  wnh  by  routine  ;  but  the  ^^^^'\y^^;  \^   ,^^  v^  «.v^  ^i^^v*^   - 

daiTy    contact  with    the    miliioua  at  \\omt\Vi«^   xu^^^tm^  v- 
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keepers  to  do  post-office  daty.  The  early 
morning  delivery  has  been  extended  to  seVe- 
ral  njore  places  ronnd  the  London  district ; 
but,  as  regards  the  delivery  of  London  letters, 
changes  are  at  this  moment  in  progress  for 
the  full  success  of  which  some  little  help  is 
needed  from  the  public.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  letters  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  nearly  a  quarter  are  delivered  in 
Louaon  and  its  suburbs;  nearly  half  pass 
thron<;h  the  London  office.    To  facilitate  the 


E.  C,  London,"  and  « Hill  Street,  Berkely 
Square,"  will  shorten  ioto  "  Hill  Street,  W." 
Many  addresses  will  be  further  simplified, 
and  post-office  work  facilitated,  when  the 
new  Board  of  Works  has  got  rid  of  the  dupli- 
cate names  of  streets  where  they  occur  in  the 
same  district.  This  appeal  to  the  compass  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  new  plan; 
although  those  letters  on  which  it  is  not 
made,  may  lose  the  chance  of  early  delivery. 
In  respect  of  railways,  the  gain  of  the 


London  business  and  to  increase  despatch  |  Post  Office,  or  the  public,  by  their  mail-trains 
in  the  delivery,  it  is  now  proposed  to  get  is  in  the  enormous  advalitage  of  their  in- 
rid  of  the  obstacle  arising  from  the  vast  creased  speed,  and  the  power  they  give  of 
bulk  of  the  metropolis,  by  considering  Lon-  getting  thi-oujgh  the  sorting  and  the  ciirrying, 
don,  not  as  one  town,  but  o»  ten  towns,  j  boih  at  one  time.  There  is  no  other  kind  of 
At  present,  a  letter  posted  in  one  part  of  •  gain ;  on  the  contrary,  a  money-loss,  for  rail- 
Louaon,  and  addressed  to  another  part  I  way-companies  complain  that  they  are  not 
close  at  hand,  may  have  a  circuit  of  five '  paid  well  enough.  This  complaint  can  be 
or  six  miles  to  take;  because  the  centre  j  hardly  well-founded  ;  forwe  learn  that  the  old 
of  distribution  is  only  Saint  MartinVle-lcostof  carrying  the  mails  by  coaches  averaged 
Grand.  Letters  from  the  country  all  pass  |  twopence  fanning  a  mile,  and  that  the 
through  the  present  central  office,  where  they !  average  price  now  paid  for  the  same  service 
are  sorted  once  ;  then  they  must  go  into  j  to  railways  is  tenpence  a  mile  ;  that  under 
their  several  districts  ;  and  then  have  to  be ;  the  old  system  tenpence  farthing  was  the 
sorted  again  with  reference  to  streets  and  { highest  mile  rate  ever  paid,  and  that  it  is 
houses.  By  treating  Loudon  as  ten  towns,  |  now  sometimes  as  high  as  four  shillings  and 
each  with  its  own  centre  of  operations,  j  tenpence  a  mile;  which  is  very  much  the  same 
this  difficulty  will  be  avoided.  Country  >  sort  of  thing  as  a  charge  upon  passengers  of 
letters  will  be  delivered  straightway — without!  four  times  the  old  coach  fares  for  railway 
passiug  through  an  intermediate  sorting — to  i  tnivelling,  in  consideration  of  the  benefit  of 
the  parts  of  town  for  which  thej  are  destined ;  speed  ;  with  the  coni])laiut  added,  that 
and  the  sorters  there,  having  the  necessary  |  such  payment  is  nigganily  and  wretched. 
localknowle<lge,  will  distribute  them  immedi-  The  cost  of  running  a  train  may  be  as- 
ately  into  postmen's  walks,  and  forward  |  sumed  in  most  cases  to  be  about  fifteen 
them,  at  a  saving  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours  I  pence  per  mile  ;  and,  upon  this,  the  post- 
of  delay,  to  their  several  addresses.  So,  with  i  office  inquires  of  the  public,  whether  it 
letters  from  one  part  of  Loudon  to  another.  =  is  to  be  considered  very  stingy  in  paying 
A  letter  from  lielgravia  to  Tyburnia  will ,  for  the  use  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  train 
go  direct  from    place  to  place,  instead  of  at  the  rate  of  from  sixty  to  two  hundred 


travelling  ten  miles  to  and  from  St.  MartinV 
le-Grauo. 

The     ten    towns,    or    independent    dis- 
tricts into    which  it  is  projiosetl   to  divide 


and  sixty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  whole 
cost  of  running  ]  The  argument  that  the 
liowland  liill  system  could  not  have  existed 
without  railways,  is  sufficiently  answered  by 


Lomion,    are    nameil    from    their   relative  |  the   curious  fact  that   more  than   half  the 
positions.    Thus    in    the    southern  district,  transit  of  jKistlettei-s  is  still ellected by  coa«^he8 


will  be  included  Kennington,  Stock  well, 
Brixton,  Streatham,  Mitcham,  and  Carslial- 
ton ;  in  tlie  northern,  Islington,  Highbury, 
Hornsey,   Enfield,  and  a   bit  of    Waltham 


and  carts.  During  the  past  year  the  average 
number  of  miles  performed  by  railways  for 
the  post-office  was  iwenty-seven  thousand  one 
hundred  miles  i>er  week-day,  at  an  average 


Cross.  The  norjtli-western  district  will  extend  :  cost  of  tenpence  per  mile;  while  thirty-one 
from  Camden  Town  to  Harrow  ;  the  western,  i  thousand  six  hundred  miles  per  week-dav 
from  Oxfonl  Street  to  Norwood  ;  the  south- j  were  traversed  by  mail  coaches  and  mail- 
western,  from  Charing  Cross  to  Hampton  '  carts,  at  an  average  cost  of  twopence  farthing 
Court  and  Sunbury ;   the  eastern,  from  Beth-  j  per  mile. 

nal  Green  to  Romford.  The  central,  east  cen- '  We  add  a  paragraph  of  miscellanoou.s 
tral,  and  west  central,  will  include  the  city  |  facta.  Of  the  whole  number  of  Valentines 
and  neighbourhoods  adjacent  jsent  through  the  post  (eight  hun«lrc(l  thou- 

But,  from  country  poMmasters,  it  will  be  i  sand),  tlie  supply  furuishctl  by  Ireland  in  on 
too  much  to  expect  any  minute  knowledge  of!  the  decrease.  In  Kngland  and  Scotland,  on 
the  geography  of  Loudon,  llesidents  inLon- j  the  increase.  Through  Franco  alone  there 
don  must^  therefore,  enable  their  provincial  |  passed  last  year  two  millions  of  let- 
corresponflents  to  fall  in  with  the  new  scheme  ters  between  the  i}00])lo  of  this  country 
byappending  the  initial  letter* of  tjieir  district  and    their    sons,     CaUv^v*^    \i^v^^\\^x^ 


to  the  usiial- 


vicAk 


vsual—addreasea.   "Liverpool  Street, Bishop- \lL:vBt,    1 
rate,  London,'*  will  become  "Lirerpool  Street, <  VettcY^ 


I 


fallen  as  low  aa  three-quarters  per  cent.  In 
the  colonies,  however — partly  through  the 
shifting  nstture  of  the  population,  partly 
through  the  want  of  any  good  means  of 
delivery  amonp;  the  colonists — tlie  number  of 
returned  lettei-s  is  as  great  as  twelve  in  every 
hun<lred ;  and  yet,  of  forty-two  thousand 
letters  thus  failing  to  reach  their  destination, 
all  but  two  tliousand  had  been  prepaid,  and 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  them  had  been 
even  registered. 

The  chancre  in  the  stamp-tax  has  dimi- 
nished by  one-fourth  the  nunilHjr  of  news- 
paf^ers  posted ;  the  number  of  book  packets 
is  increasing  rapidly,  as  the  use  of  the  book- 
post  becomes  familiarly  known.  To  a  con- 
Biderable  extent,  the  book  packets  consist  of 
tradesmen  8  circulars  and  catalogues.  The 
monev  order  system  is  also  growing  very 
rapidly.  In  Liverpool  there  were  nearly 
twice  as  many  orders  issued  and  paid  in  the 
one  month  of  Di'cember  last,  in  Birmingham 
four  times  as  many,  :is  were  issued  and  paid 
in  those  towns  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty.  The  removal  of 
some  very  trifling  checks  that  had  been  found  ,  _     ^ 

superfluous  precautions  in  the   business  of  •  flowed  in  in  a  royal  stream.     AdamplneU 
granting  ana  paying  —  slight  matter  as  it   '"''  ~    ^'        '"  ^—1.1-     -  *       -       • 

seemed  —  j)ro(iuce<l  an  increase  of  money 
orders  issued  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year, 
more  rapid  tli:iQ  had  been  known  at  any 
previous  time. 

We  are  gl.id  to  find  that  the  Tost  Office 
department  intends  giving  a  full  kno\vle<lge 
of  what  may  be  done  through  its  agency  by 
m»'.'ms  of  a  cheap  little  Guide,  rent? wed  as 
often  as  ]»rovos  necofisary.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  half  the  people  in  this 
country  who  use  the  Post  Oflice  do  not  know 
clearly  all  (he  benelit  tliey  can  derive  from 
it,  HO  rapid  is  tlie  healthy  growth  of  this 
Black  Swan  among  tlie  otlices. 


"Who  would  dig?**  said  Adam,  triureph- 
antly,  as  he  tossed  the  first  real  soverei^  is 
his  hands.  George,  you  shall  be  tent-keeper, 
and  cook,  and  we^ll  go  halves  tiU  thcre*i 
enough  for  yon  to  start  aa  a  kwrer  with  in 
Melbourne;  and  then  you  ikaSH  gire  me 
halves  for  the  first  year!  Then!  Thxt,  I 
know,  is  a  good  bargain  for  me.* 

George  set  to  work  in  his  nevpoiL   Sotm, 
they  had  a  Medical  Hall  of  realtjpnd  di- 
mensions for  canvas,  and  not  only  sfsdetod 
moi*tar  and  medicines^  but  Adaa  bd  bis 
horse,  and  rode  far  and   widd  tlnoi^tlie 
diggings.    George  "was  croom ;  and,  M  ^ 
had  little  to  be  robbed  of  in  the  t«t4K 
Adam  every  evening  carried  his  eaik  t»ik   I 
gold-office  at  the  government  esmp— vte  ' 
Adam  was  on  his  rounds,  Geom  uamk 
himself  by  felling  poles  in  the  woods  jest  \)j, 
and  peeling  stringy  bark,  with  which  lie  mi 
built  a  stable  near  the  Medical  HalL   Tke 
horse  was  fed  on  hav  and  oats  at  a  shillisff  a 
pound  each ;  and  they  themselves  on  braui 
at  five  shillings  the  quartern  loaf,  potafeoei  it 
one  shilling  a  pound,  and  fresh  Initter  at  iSfs 
shilling    But  what   then  ?     The  g^ 


GOLD-HUNTING. 
IN  TWO  r.vnTs.  part  thk  secoxd. 
As  the  great  Dr.  Swinburne  could  not 
leave  the  Medical  Hall,  he  set  himself  about 
enclosing  it  with  post  an<l  rail,  and  orna- 
menting it  by  the  importation  of  various 
flowering  shrubs  from  the  neighbouring 
forest.  He  had  neither  mortar  nor  scales, 
nor  any  drugs  to  weigh  and  compound  in 
them;  so  he  proposed  to  supply  himself  from  a 
druggist's  not  far  off,  should  he  be  fortunate 
to  obtain  any  patients.  And  these  were  not 
long  wanting.  Accidents  were  constantly 
occurring  on  the  field,  and  George,  who  was 
prowling  about  for  fresh  claims,  was  sure  to 
cry  out  **  To  Dr.  Swinburne's  I  "  and  helped 
to  cany  the  patient  there.  Adam's  real 
cleverness  was  soon  perceived,  and  practice 
followed  rapidly.    Not  a  word  of  advice  was 

given  under  a  sovorei^,  aud  a  few  doae&  of 

medicine  were   rewarded 


out  a  dig^er^s  tooth — a  ponnd ;  clipped  a 
piece  of  sticking-plaster  on  a  hruisedsrm— t 
pound  ;  cave  a  dose  of  salts  in  a  boCtk  of 
water  and  a  little  colouring  mat ter-tpwad. 
Nothing  was  done  under  a  pound  pometlinto    „ 
the  hand  at  the  moment.     A  particohr  ew,  '\ 
and  down  came  "an  onnco.**  \ 


'jnstUwk 


rewanled  with  an  o\mw." 
tiiat  is,  an  ounce  of  gold,  value  three  \K>xiTn\aW\XeTi^Mx\i  Vi'>2!aft^'QXMxaNMk  v«jt 


aeventeen  shiliings. 


"  Doctor,"  a  digger  would  say, 
at  my  leg." 

"  Ha !  I  see,*!  i-eplies  Adam.  **  You  niat 
give  over  drinking." 

"  That's  true,"  says  the  fellow.  «  Bat  d(»- 
tor,  IVe  no  money,  but  tliero*8  an  onnce." 

There  was  a  deal  of  djrsentery.  Adna 
might  have  said  with  a  certiiia  doctor,  'A 
worhi  of  sickness!  Providence  has  bees 
very  kind  to  us  lately !  •'  but  he  was  t» 
humane.  Nevertheless,  he  oonld  not  bat 
exult  in  his  unbounded  succef^s,  ''  This  is  tin 
true  f^'old  mine,  Geordy ;  you'll  soon  have  to 
be  off  to  Melbourne,  and  conimenoe  cob* 
veyancer.  And  yet,  what  am  I  to  do  withoot 
you  ?  Who  is  to  watch  my  tent,  and  cook, 
and  keep  all  straight,  and  have  my  hone 
ready,  and  in  such  condition  ?  It  is  really  a 
shame,  George,  to  make  a  groom  and  butler 
of  you  ;  but  there  is  nobody  that  can  do  like 
you.  Well,  a  few  wceka."  In  fact,  Adam^ 
pmctico  was  already  at  the*  rate  of  eight 
thousand  a-year. 

One  morning  Adam  started  np,  for  ho 
had  a  hard  day's  ride  before  him.  Typhus 
fever  was  raging  in  a  low  flat,  where  quan- 
tities of  stagnant  water  had  collected,  and 
heaps  of  offal  and  all  kinds  of  imparities 
were  scattered  over  the  gronnd,  and  rotted 
and  festered  in  the  sun.  He  had  been  there 
iiL«5  tA\at  ^vj  Vstt  V2ca\k!X.  ^^^V^  not  only 


^  'wexe  %X\Af3a<^  Vj  ^^  lwi«^ 
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sanitary  measures  carried  out>  by  burning  or 
burying  the  putrid  matter.  He  had  been  led 
bv  the  foetid  odour  brought  on  the  wind  to  a 
hill  which  overlooked  the  flat^  and  there  had 
discovered  a  scene  that  made  him  stand  in 
utter  astonishments  It  was  a  slaughter-yard, 
which  had  been  recently  4®serted  by  the 
butchers  being  actually  ariven  away  by  the 
intolerable  stench,  and  the  legions  of  flies 
which  enveloped  tnem  at  their  business,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  proceed.  And  what  a 
scene  1  The  whole  hill-top  was  one  mass  of 
dried  gore  and  piles  of  bullock's  headi|  all 
rottiug  in  an  inconceivable  foetor,  and  black- 
ened over  with  flies^  which  rose  up  with  a 
sound  as  of  thunder.  Torrents  of  gore  had 
rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  the 
fenced  slaughter-yard  was  hung  with  hides 
which  had  curled  and  dried  to  the  hardness 
of  boards  in  the  sun.  No  wonder  at  the 
typhus  which  raged  below. 

Adam  rode  off  to  the  government  camp^ 
where  an  inspector  lived  with  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  whose  main 
busiuess  was  to  prevent  these  very  nuisances. 
But  the  man  said  no  men  were  to  be  got  to 
cover  up  the  decomposing  mass.  Ads^  ap- 
pealed to  the  commissioners,  who  replied 
with  a  shrug,  and  asked  where  the  men  at  a 
pound  a-day  each  were  to  be  found.  Without 
waiting  to  give  a  reply,  he  rode  back  to  the 
flat,  called  together  the  dig^;ers,  and  told 
them  they  must  either  relinquish  the  gold  in 
the  flat,  or  their  lives ;  or  they  must  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  bury  the  horrible  Qolgotha. 
At  once,  and  to  a  man,  they  shouldered  pick 
and  shovel,  mounted  the  hill  of  abomination, 
and  in  a  single  day  its  horrors  ^^^»re  buriea 
deep  and  secure  from  evil  or  offence. 

This  morning  poor  Adam,  however,  reeled 
forward,  aa  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  fell  on 
the  floor. 

'  Gracious  heayens,  Adam^  what  ails  yout** 

-jy^ — ._.-_.__x_i- htance. 

recovered 


eried  George,  raringing  to  his  assistance. 
But  A<lam  had  already  partly  recov 
himself,  and  sitting  up,  rubbea  his   hand 


across  his  forehead,  and  said,  '*0h  my  head  I 
my  head  I    What's  Uiis  ?  *' 

''What  is  itt'*  asked  George,  in  alarm; 
*^  how  do  you  feel,  Adam  t " 

** Dizzy \  dizzy!"  said  Adam,  ''the  tent 

foes   round   with  me — the  ground  reels — 
[eaven  help  me  I  I  must  lie  down." 
He  lay  down   again   on    his  bed,  while 
George,  leaning  over  him  in  the  utmost  terror 
and  anxiety,  said, 

"•  1*11  run  for  the  doctor,  Adam ;  yoa  are 
very,  very  ill,  I  know." 
"•  Yes,*^  said  Adam,  *^  do,  dear  George ;  I 


.  typhu 
like  01 


George  darted  from  the  tent  like  one  pos- 
sessed, with  nothing  on  but  hu  shirt  and 
trousers.  With  bare  feet,  careless  of  the 
myriads  of  broken  bottles  which  strew  the 
ground  of  evexy  digging,  he  rushed  aloof, 
unmindful  of  wondenng  looks  and  number- 
less inqmrim  ihxn  tho  surprised  speotaton. 


The  same  kind-hearted  medical  man  who  had 
attended  Adam  before  was  soon  at  his  bed- 
side. Adam  was  lyin^  still,  but  pale.  The 
slightest  attempt  to  raise  his  head  producing 
the  same  reeling,  rolling  sensation.  The 
doctor  at  once  pronounced  it  an  attack  of 
typhus,  and  that  it  had  seized  powerfully  on 
the  system.  It  must,  he  said,  have  been 
gathering  head  for  several  days,  but  had  been 
unperceived  by  Adam  from  his  state  of  active 
exertion  and  excitement.  He  ordered  the 
tent  to  be  kept  cool  and  well  open  to  the  air, 
and  sent  in  immediately  the  necessary  reme- 
dies. He  promised  to  see  him  again  in  a  very 
few  hours,  and  to  get  another  young  surgeon 
to  attend  Adam^s  patients.  When  he  left 
the  tent,  George  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
hj  the  bed,  fund,  seizing  Adam's  hand,  he 
said,^- 

"  O,  Adam  I  if  I  could  but  suffer  this  for 
you — ^you  who  are  so  much  wanted — so  us^ 
ful — and  I  who  am  of  no  use  to  anybody." 

"  You,  George  I  why  you  are  everything  to 
me.  What  could  I  do  without  you  now  f 
Usten,  and  yet  don't  frighten  yourself  but 
let  me  speak  to  yoa  while  I  can,  for  I  may 
become  delirious." 

Geoige  gave  a  groan,  and  turned  deathly 
pale. 

"Nay,  now,"  oontmued  Adam,  ''you  are 
frightening  yourself,  and  yet  all  may  be  wel^ 
and  most  likely  will,  for  I  am  young  and 
strong,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared. 
Hear,  then.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  you 
are  to  take  everything  for  the  present— sell 
everything ;  and  with  the  money  in  the  bank, 
go  down  to  Melbourne,  and  commence  your 
career ;  you  will  succeed  ;  and  when  you  can 
do  it  without  inconvenience,  settle  the  few 
hundred  pounds  on  my  mother  and  sister^ 
they  are  poor,  and  will  miss  me." 

Here  Adam  was  silent,  as  if  serious  thoughts 
pressed  on  him,  and  Gkorge  was  weeping  and 
sobbing,  strong  man  as  he  was,  in  an  utter 
abandonment  <tf  grief.  But  Adam  said 
again: 

"  W^,  how  now,  Geordy !  that  is  really 
weak  of  you— I  have  no  fear  any  way  myself— 
if  the  fever  should  carry  me  off,  God's  will 
be  done  I  but  I  am  not  imagining  that ;  I 
only  tell  you  what  I  should,  as  a  prudent 
man,  tell  you.  P^  get  a  branch,  and  drive 
away  these  flies." 

George  recovered  himself  brought  at  onoe 
a  leafy  branch,  and  began  waving  it  near 
Adam^s  head  to  keep  the  flies  from  his 
fisuse. 

*"  That  is  a  delicions  £sn,  too^"  said  Adam, 
with  a  smile  ;  **  and  if  you  could  read  to  me 
a  little  in  the  Gospel^  that  would  indeed  be 
luxurious." 

George  took  the  book,  and  began.  His 
heart  now  dune  to  every  word  as  to  the  sole 
anchor  of  earth^  existence. 

Biftt  AdsoDL'iiyettaiNLXJtfaiiQaii^^ 
■eLvea  \^V    "&•  d^omai^  %Y^\#Bk  ^v  ^^^^"^ 


grew  and  went  on  reaiBtlesaly,  The  weather 
was  inteuBely  hot ;  the  flies,  drawn,  no  doubt, 
by  the  miasma  of  the  com)>laint,  poured  in 
in  legions — eacer,  fearless,  intensely  active, 
and  assailant  legions — and  it  required  all 
George*s  exertions  to  whisk  them  away  with 
his  never-resting  branch  from  the  face  of  his 
friend. 

Adnm's  head  was  become  more  confused, 
his  thoughts  wandered,  he  was  already  deli- 
rious, though  quietly  so,  and  his  mind  was 
busy  in  the  home  of  his  youth.  He  told  his 
mother  and  sister  what  he  had  been  doing 
for  them,  how  successful  he  had  been  ;  a  few 
more  years,  and  he  should  come  back  a  very, 
very  rich  man,  and  then  they  should  never 
know  any  more  poverty,  any  more  necessity 
with  all  its  curtail  ings  and  oontrivings.  Inhere 
was  another  being~-a  Mary  Hepburn — who 
made  a  beautiful  part  of  the  picture  of  that 
fair  future,  and  hia  dear  friend  George,  his 
friend  and  brother,  how  were  they  all  to 
love  him  for  his  kindness  and  faithful  affection 
to  him. 

As  he  uttered  these  things,  George  listened 
with  a  heart  ready  to  breali^  and  often  started 
up  wildly,  as  if  he  would  snatch  and  tear 
away  the  clinging  evil  that  enveloped  him. 
He  saw  here  revealed  the  daily  thoughts 
which  reigned  in  the  mind  of  poor  Adam — 
which  hc^  made  his  rides  so  delightful,  his 
duties  so  easy ;  and  now,  if  the  worst  hap- 
pened, what  was  to  become  of  those  beloved 
beings  for  whom  he  had  thus  planned  and 
toiled  7    How  was  he  himself  to  bear  it  ? 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  doctor,  attended  by  another 
medical  man.  George's  heart  felt  a  spasm  at 
the  si<rht ;  it  was  proof  that  the  doctor  was 
himself  alarmed.  They  requested  George  to 
allow  them  to  be  alone  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  doctor,  stepping  out  with  a 
grave  air,  said  to  George  ; 

**  You  must  be  courageous,  my  friend 
you  must  not  be  cast  down ;  but  I  fear  the 
fever  will  pi'ove  too  strong  for  us.  It  is  a 
bad  case,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  Poor  Swiii 
burue  !  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  a  noble  fellow  !  I 
think  I  never  saw  such  a  man.  So  clever,  so 
mo<lest^  and  so  good.  If  ever  there  was  a 
martyr  to  a  kind,  generous  heart,  it  is  our 
friend.  But  what  are  you  about  ?**  perceiving 
Geor/xe  standing  as  if  frozen  to  the  spot,  and 
trembling  in  every  joint  with  emotion. 

"  You  must  not  ^ive  way,  Mr.  Widdrington 
—you  must  not,  indeed  ;  we'll  try  yet — we 
may  succeed.  AH  is  as  God  wills,  and  as  for 
vou,  you  have  so  much  to  do.  You  must 
keep  the  tent  as  cool  as  you  can  ;  and  these 
curded  flies,  don't  let  them  tease  him ; 
moisten  the  patient's  lips  ofteu  with  water, 
keep  these  cooling  wet  cloths  to  his  heart, 
anil  1*11  be  back  presently." 

The  doctors  in  silence  took  their  leave. 


poor  Adam  slept  soandl y  and  unoonMiooi  of 
ma  friend*8  affliction.  What  a  waidi  of  dsep 
and  speechless  wretchedoMa  was  tkat  i 
George  Widdrington !  With  no  aond  to  ex- 
change a  thooght^  a  care,  widb— *U  aloBB 
in  the  world  with  this  great  grie(  this  over- 
whelming terror  and  trouble.  Yctinm  iMiith^ 
he  waved  the  protecting  bon^kHpin^  hack 
the  undaunted  pestilence  of  fii%  aiid  re- 
placing cool  clotlis  on  the  biin(kead  of 
his  friend,  tmd  molBtenixig  hia  pnwlqMi 

The  doctor  re-appearecL 

'*Ho  sleeps  !"  cried  Qeorge;  ■ikK|idBap 
and  quietly — that  must  be  welL" 

The  information  elicited  so  annnf 
nod,  or  brightening  expreeiioo,  firaa  tM 
doctor. 

"It  is  comatose  sleepy"  he  said;  *itbihi 
na  no  good.'* 

George  was  struck  damb^  and  the  eoUsM 
of  death  seemed  to  go  throng  lus  tbj 
marrow. 

In  that  warm  season  of  a  eUmate  so  anek 
warmer  than  our  own.  the  pgugi'oss  of  £mm 
was  rapid.  Adam  uept  on.  Night  csm; 
the  tormenting  flies  withdrew^  and  Geoqi 
sat  motionless  oy  the  ai<^  bed,  thepictandf 
desolation.  Adam  moved,  opened  Jik  9f», 
and  seeing  Geoige  as  be  there  sal;  hi^0m 
and  ghosuike  with  watching  and  kunmag 
anxiety,  he  put  out  his  band  and  aki, 

**  Dearest  George,  we  must  pari  I  ltd  it 
— audi  imagined  it  before.     Batyoaairt 
bear  up.    You  have  many  dear  to  yon.  li 
you  are  not  happy  in  this  oountry-«>  t« 
them — that  is  the  best  fortune.     And-HMtl 
will  not  repeat  it — ^you  will  be  kind  to  ■/' 
beloved  ones,  as  you  have  been  kind  to  mi 
And  now,  dear  Geordv,  one  more  chapter  d 
St.  John." 

George  was  beside  himself  with  grirf;  hi 
sobbed  hysterically,  but  could  not  speik  a 
word.  Yet  he  rose,  broach t  the  BibU^  sad 
after  a  hard  struggle  with  himsttl(  he  opese^ 
the  book  and  read,*' Let  not  your  heafti be 
troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  aboii 
me.  In  my  father^s  house  there  srs  jsfl? 
mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  plaei  ii 
you." 

At  this  point  George  felt  a  stn>ng  preaB* 
of  Ad:im*s  liand.  He  looked  at  him.  Aifaa 
gave  him  an  inexpressibly  affectionate  amik^ 
and  once  more  uis  eyes  closed — his  gnsf 
relaxed — and  George  sat  silently  gazing  upoo 
him.  This  had  continued  about  a  quarter  «f 
an  hour,  when  he  perceived  Adam  sligbtlj 
move,  give  a  faint  sigh,  and  lie  stilL  It  va 
au  ominous  stillness.  G^rge  started  up,  pot 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  sank  bade  into 
his  seat,  clasping  his  head  hard  between  kii 
hands.    Adam  was  dead  ! 

If  ever  there  was  a  desolate  spot  on  eaiilii  j 
it  was  that  tent  that  night;  !f  ever  agris^  1 
prostrated  being,  it  was  poor  Gteorge.  Throng    ' 


George  went  in,  threw  liiraseU  down  \sj  tVi»\xXio»\w3k%\%.TV  Vs^ct^V^  ^aA^  wid  the  whole 
suffeier's  bed,  kissed  passionately  XuaWtmTv^WatV^  %^^tsi^   ^»:^  ^V^  Vywu    "Y^  Nlbst    1 
forehead,  and  his  fevered,  dry  hand,  w\i\W  mom^e^ii^.  \i^  tiw«  i«wi«A.  Na^^ 
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the  goodness  and  pleasantness  of  his  friend, — 
never  to  have  valued  hini  aright.  That 
cheerful,  hopeful  soul,— that  generous,  unsel- 
fish nature, — ^that  mind  so  full  of  knowledge 
and  sunnv  thonshts^  and  cordial,  genial 
humour.  Jfrom  de  sight  of  the  future  he 
shrunk  back ;  from  that  dark  solitary  road 
that  he  must  travel  amongst  rude  strangers 
alone. 

But  time  stops  for  neither  the  happy  nor 
the  miserable.  Morning  came,  and  with 
it  the  doctor  and  the  flies.  In  a  kindly  but 
energetic  tone,  he  told  George  that  he  must 
rouse  himself;  that  Uie  funeral  must  take 
place  that  very  day,  and  covering  over  the  body 
with  a  sheets  he  bade  George  go  and  attend 
to  the  horse  while  he  went  and  gave  the 
necessarv  orders.  When  he  returned,  he 
forced  George  awav  with  him  to  his  own 
tent,  aod  kept  him  there. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  this  melancholy 
part  of  our  story.  In  a  few  days  the  remains 
of  Adam  Swinbnme  slept  in  the  already 
populous  cemetery  of  Forest  Creek.  George, 
exerting  himself  under  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  doctor,  had  sold  the  tent  and  effects, 
the  doctor  wishing  to  purchase  the  horse,  and 
for  which,  spite  of  Geox^e's  remonstrances, 
he  paid  a  very  handsome  price,  though  his 
medical  attendance  had,  of  coune,  been  gra- 
tuitous to  his  brother  practitioner.  The  money 
George  had  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralasia, in  Melbourne,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  reserve  for  his  own  necessities,  and  as 
a  loan,  and  sent  an  order  to  pay  it  over  to 
their  bank  in  London,  for  Adam's  mother,  to 
whom  he  wrote  the  melancholy  news  of  her 
son's  decease. 

For  himself  the  prospect  of  a  sedentary 
life  in  Melbourne,  even  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  brilliant  fortune,  had  at  present 
no  charms.  At  his  heart  there  lay  a  heavy, 
cheerless  weight  He  seemed  to  need  action, 
constant,  restless  action, — the  air  of  the  hills, 
the  free  freshness  of  the  forest,  hard  travel, 
hard  labour,  to  drive  the  deadly  torpor  from 
his  spirit,  to  give  him  sleep  at  night.  There 
was  a  fever  in  his  blood  that  seemed  to  urge 
him  on  and  on.  So,  in  the  rude  phrase  of 
the  digger,  he  once  more  humped  his  swag, 
that  is,  threw  the  rolled-up  blanket  on  his 
back,  with  pick,  shovel,  and  tin  dish,  and  set 
out  for  fresh  scenes. 

We  need  not  follow  him  too  minutely.  He 
travelled  from  one  gold-field  to  another,  and 
dug  laboriously,  and  with  varied  success. 
But  he  was  always  a  solitary  digger ;  he  never 
felt  as  if  he  could  take  a  stranger  into  the 
place  of  Adam  the  inimitable.  Antumn 
found  him  at  the  Ovens,  much  improved  in 
his  funds^  but  still  restless  and  melancholy. 
Besides  the  death  of  Adam  Swinburne,  he 
had  other  grieft  which  lay  heavy  upon  him. 
Since  he  set  foot  on  Australian  ground  he 
had  never  received  a  single  line  mixi  any  ona 
at  home,  nor  could  he  leani  from  any  new 


more  fortunate.  Every  one  attributed  the 
fact,  which  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  one, — 
there  were  thousands  of  like  cases, — to  the 
inefficient  condition  of  the  Melbourne  post- 
office,  which,  from  a  false  economy  of  the 
colonial  ffovemment,  was  not  half  manned, 
and  was  become  an  unfathomable  limbo  of 
letters  and  newspapers. 

But  this  theory  did  not  remove  the  fact 
that  George  had  had  no  communication  with 
his  home  friends,  and  a  thousand  uneasy  and 
gloomily  shaping  fancies  haunted  his  mind. 
Had  he  not  acted  a  foolish  part  ?  Thrown 
recklessly  away  the  brightest  prospects  for  a 
mere  ignis  fatuus  1  Might  not  Ellen  Mow- 
bray have  gradually  come  to  consider  him  in 
the  long  period  for  serious  reflection,  as  a 
6ckle,  impetuous,  and  not  very  sagacious 
character  T  The  only  person  who  could  give 
him  any  news  from  home  was  a  sailor,  who 
had  originally  been  a  Warkworth  fisherman, 
then  had  sailed  in  a  Hull  merchantman,  and 
run  off  to  the  diggings.  From  him  George 
heard  that  his  own  family  was  well :  but  that 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  dead.  When  the  man 
spoke  of  Miss  Mowbray,  he  seemed  to  give 
Ueorge  a  look,  as  if  he  said,  '*  Av,  and  did 
not  you  mils  it  there,  Master  Widdrington  1 
What  a  beautiful  lady  Miss  Mowbray  was 
grown  !  How  she  was  admired !  There  was 
not  a  woman  in  Northumberland  fit  to  carry 
her  shoes  after  her ;  and  now  so  rich  as  she 
was,  he  reckoned  she  would  marry.a  lord  or  a 
duke  at  least.*' 

That  was  the  only  news  George  had  re- 
ceived since  he  hwded ;  and  poor  and 
mere  hearsay  as  the  information  of  such  a 
nuin  was,  it  did  not-  fall  to  disturb  him.  He 
resolved  to  return  home,  not  as  the  prodigal 
son,  unless  he  found  open  doors  to  receive 
him,  but  with  the  little  capital  he  now  pos- 
sessed, to  commence  practice  in  Newcastle. 
Wonderful  rumours  were  at  this  moment 
flying  to  and  fro  of  a  new  goldfield  at  Lake 
Omeo,  on  the  Gippsland  side  of  the  snowy 
mountains.  It  was  an  expedition  that  seized 
powerfully  on  his  feverish,  restless  mind. 
New  scenes  in  the  wildest  mountain  regions, 
a  stout  walk  by;swifb  rivers,  and  through 
mountain  forests,  over  snow-crowned  peaks, 
and  amid  the  vigorous  winds  of  autumn, — 
his  heart  felt  cooled  and  lightened  at  the 
thought  of  it  From  Omeo  to  Alburton  was 
but  a  few  days*  ioumey,  and  then  he  would 
take  ship  for  Melbourne  and  home. 

The  discance  to  Omeo  from  the  Ovens  was 
a  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  In  three  long 
days,  he  had  rounded  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains near  Beid*s  hill,  and  traced  a  good  long 
track  along  the  banks  of  the  Mitta-Mitta. 
The  river  had  ceased  to  pursue  its  quiet 
course  in  the  lowlands,  ana  came  gaily  and 
with  a  crystal  clearness  and  vivacity  through 


the  steeper  valley.    Our  hero^in  V^Va.  va^sSsS^    \^ 

M  noioe,  aur  couia  no  learu  irom  any  new\X\iere  BOA  tnu^^  T«^^«t>  *xA  ''^^^^^^^ 
arrival  that  bSa  letiera  homeward  had  b«ea\xoiiftd  nea^^  «dl  Vsia  \]iw^V>k  ^^^«^^  ^»»»^ 
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by  its  hooped  handle  on  the  elve  of  his  pick, 
cut  a  striking  figure  aa  he  strode  along.  Uia 
tall  an«i  graceful  form,  his  elastic  step,  bid 
those  who  followed  him  to  expect  a  face  of 
equally  fresh  and  handsome  character  to  turn 
upon  them  aa  they  passed ;  and  there  waa 
an  evitleut  feeling  of  surprise  manifested  in 
the  CTHve  looks  of  the  passers-by,  at  the  really 
handttome  but  careworn  features  of  the  young 
man.  Handsome  brown  hair  beneath  his 
rud<iy  wide-awake,  and  a  short,  rather  golden- 
hued  beard,  ought  to  have  belungvd  to  a 
youthfully  cheerful  face,  but  they  shiided  fine 
features  on  which  there  la/  a  sickly  hue,  and 
a  settled  gloom. 

Gleorge  Widdrington  was  seated  on  a  fallen 
tree  by  the  wayside,  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  oay  of  his  journey.  He  was  thinking 
whether  he  should  there  pitch  hia  little  tent 
for  the  nighty  or  nuUce  another  sten  onward. 
The  country  was  become  hilly,  ana  increas- 
ingly toilsome  for  the  traveller.  Green 
ranires  thinly  scattered  with  trees,  rose  finely 
at  the  feet  of  still  more  lofty  and  thickly 
wooded  heights ;  and  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
scenery  with  a  pleasure  which  stronsly 
tempted  him  to  atop  there  for  the  night. 
While  these  thoughts  were  pjissing  through 
his  mind,  a  couple  of  equestrians  appeared 
rountiiug  the  road.  The  one  waa  an  elderly 
gentleman,  the  other  a  young  lady  of  striking 
figure,  and  in  a  &shionable  habit  and  riding- 
hat.  The  lady  waa  mounted  on  a  remarkably 
handsome  horse,  and  came  slowly  on,  coq< 
versing  with  the  elderly  gentleman  in  a  voice 
which  excited,  by  its  musical  and  cultivated 
tones,  the  wonder  of  our  traveller.  ^Do 
these  deserts,**  he  said  to  himself  ''send  forth 
apparitions  like  these  1  ** 

As  the  strangers  passed,  they  both  gazed 
earnestly  at  George,  as  if  they  saw  more 
than  an  ordmary  digger  in  his  appearance. 
He  involuntarily  raised  his  hat  to  the  lady 
who  rode  nearest  to  him,  and  she  returuea 
the  courtesy  by  a  graceful  inclination  of  the 
head  and  a  pleasant  smile.  But  George 
Widdrioffton  followed  the  lady  with  a  fixed 
regard  UxBt  partook  of  no  little  astonish- 
ment. What  a  lovely,  sensible  face ;  and 
what  a  strong  likeness  to  Ellen  Mowbray 
The  form  was  taller,  the  face  of  a  more 
mature  character ;  there  was  a  wide  diifei> 
ence,  and  yet  a  most  wonderful  resemblance. 
It  was  Ellen  and  it  was  not :  but  who  could 
it  be  having  any  so  kindred  a  look  in  this 
ita-off  world  ?  G^r^e  was  lost  in  astonish- 
ment and  greatly  excited,  and  while  his  eyea 
were  still  fixed  on  the  stnuige  vision,  he  saw 
her  speak  to  her  companion.  They  stopped 
their  horsea,  and  the  gentleman  came  back. 

There  waa  a  remarkable  mildness  and  gen- 
tleness in  his  appearance,  and  addresding 
Georce,  evidently  aa  a  gentleman,  he  sai<l : 

"  You  are  bound  for  Omeo,  probably  1** 

*  Yea,**  replied  George. 


yery  steep.  Had  joa  not  iMtter  stay  hen  1 
My  hut  is  just  on  the  kill  there" — pmntiH 
to  a  white  hoose,  not  £ar  oO^  that  itoM 
boldly  overlooking  the  oonntrf. 

**  Thank   yon,*'    replied    Qmargt,  milii^ 
but  I  carry  my  house  ^with  Bi^"  touching 
his  swag. 

«  But  I  think  mine  is  betti^*njoiiMd  tibe 
amiable  old  gentleman,  and  it  ii  modi  at 
your  aervioe.  The  nighty  I  tlnk,  will  be 
stormy.  The  iMrds  are  flockkt 'a  oewvb 
down  from  the  moontaina,  and  w  vSk  d 
wild  weather  in  the  hilla.^ 

''You  are  very  kind,  ^r,**  wdta|ik 
whose  own  curiosity  drew  him  vigonekf  l» 
learn  something  more  of  the  lady.  *l«i 
gratefully  accept  your  hospitality. 

''That  ia  right.**  said  the  geathM,  . 
hearidy.  <*Yoa  wiU  see  the  taek  ibon;  \ 
and  he  rode  on.  f 

Georse  followed,  full  of  strsngs  thoa^ 
and  fe^ings,  and  wonderfulij  strsek,  ma 
he  reached  the  level  of  the  rsngs  « 
the  station  stood,  at  the  wiew  of  (hs 
around.    Above  and  before   him  ; 
lofty  piles  of  hilk^  dark  with  fioNiU  isi 
bold  with  proiecting  foreland  sad  istiriar 
ooves.    Below  lay  a  Tsst  coaotry  asd  hoot 
less  breadth  of  dark  roads^  and  nMrsttesd 
CTeen  and  swelling  fields,  haviaff  a  soft  ^ 
bold  beauty  and  a  rerdare  m^atikiwA 
graceful  trees,  aa  if  human  oultinitioa  ud 
taste  hiid  been  at  work  thers^  instsadot  tki 
spirit  of  nature,  which  alone  it  waa 

As  he  drew  near  the  hoose^  he  saw  tkitit 
was  embellished  by  a  large  garden,  in  whidi 
apple-trees  hung  with  their  autonuialcni 
in  the  most  prodigal  profusion,  hi  na 
abundance  that  they  were  obliged  Is  bt 
propped  to  prevent  the  branches  being  taa 
off  by  their  load.  In  fiont^  seata  sot 
pUced  on  turf  under  the  traea^  and  evar^ 
where  there  were  proofs  that  people  of  sapt- 
rior  taste  lived  there,  who  had  ioeaa  btjid 
mere  squatting.  George  took  his  way  to  tk 
apartment  where  casmU  callers  of  the  diggtf 
class  were  generally  entertained,  and  di* 
posited  his  1^  on  the  floor.  But  the  maitar 
of  the  house  speedily  appeared,  and  it- 
quested  him  to  accompany  him  to  hia  osi 
sitting-room,  first  ofifermg  him  an  adyoim^ 
bed-room  to  wash  in. 

On  entering  the  sitting-room,  which  lik^ 
wise  presented  many  instances  in  its  fnmidh 
ing  or  the  same  superior  style  of  living  aa  wtf 
obvious  without,  he  was  presented  to  tte 
young  lady  he  had  lately  aeen,  and  y^ 
having  put  off  her  riding-dress,  was  busy  pie* 
paring  tea,  which  waa  on  the  table. 

The  likeness  to  Ellen  Mowbraj  was  not 
now  80  striking,  and  yet  there  waa  a  like- 
ness, in  expression  as  well  as  fiuiture.  But 
her  form  waa  taller  and  mnrs  slender,  and 
she  could  not  be  Icai  than  six  or  seven-and- 
•ww^l  "^vhs^  ^1  %]|<^   ^^  advanced  as  her 


The    night   is    conung    on,*'    waA  V\i*\li>x\i«t  Vdn.tq^^<2^  ^^M)!t%v,  ^awk\xw^^^^s8».fa 
fteiiger,  "and  the  roada  beyond  bsxe  sx^Xwa  «Q«ifc^^  ^*>^  ^^^  ^»»««^  ^SiaXfiia  veji^ 
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ladj-like  sweetDesa,  and  offered  the  joung 
man  her  ha&d,  thus,  as  well  as  by  his  instal- 
ment in  their  own  apartment,  showing  that 
she  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  though 
a  dijTffer  in  costume. 

*'  You  have  done  well,  I  think,  sir,**  she 
said,  while  motioning  him  to  be  seated  at 
the  table,  on  which  stood  not  only  tea  appa- 
ratus but  substantial  dishes  of  meat  and 
pies,  "  to  stay  here,  for  the  mountains  are  be- 
coming almost  too  winterly  for  tent  lodging.** 

George  said  he  certidoly  was  much  better 
off  here  on  many  accounts. 

**Do  you  know,**  said  her  father,  who  was 
busily  helping  tlieir  guest  to  some  smoking 
beef-steak,  •*  that  I  fear  you  will  find  your- 
self too  late  at  Omeo  for  this  season.  The 
winter  rains  are  certainly  coming,  and  there 
will  be  too  much  water  to  alkw  you  to 
work." 

*^  I  shall  then  only  hare  my  usual  luck," 
said  George. 

**  You  have  not  been  lucky  ? "  asked  his 
host. 

**  Not  as  diggers  call  luck,**  the  young  man 
replied. 

''But  as  ffentlemen  find  it,  I  suppose,** 
said  the  lady,  brighUy  smiling.  George 
bowed. 

"But  how  must  I  call  you,  my  young 
firiend?**  continued  the  father, ''for  one  is 
awkward  without  names*** 

"  My  name  is  Widdrington." 

*  George  Widdrington  T*  added  the  young 
lady,  fixing  a  bluahing  and  earnest,  yet 
brigntly  smiling  gaze  at  nim. 

•'  How  !  "  exclaimed  George.  "  You  know 
my  name !  **  He  sat  fixed  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Oh  ! "  continued  the  lady,  rising  sud- 
denly, and  seizing  his  hand,  **  it  is  a^  name 
very  familiar  to  us."  And,  at  ^e  same  time, 
he  found  his  other  hand  seized  by  the  old 
gentleman,  who,  with  his  eye  lightiog  with 
emotion,  exclaimed,  "Welcome  Mr.  Wiadring- 
ten,  welcome — bright  welcome — to  Mount 
Tracy!** 

"  But  may  I  ask,"  said  George,  more  and 
more  overpowered  with  wonder,  "  by  what 
means  you  knew  me,  and  who  they  are  by 
whom  I  am  thus  so  kindly  accosted.'* 

"Tracy  is  our  name,**  said  the  young 
lady. 

«*Tracy  !  If  I  were  in  New  Zealand  the 
mystery  would  be  clear ;  but  here—" 

"Here  you  see  the  very  same  Tracys^" 
said  the  lady,  still  holding  George*8  hand, 
and  with  features  teaming  with  pleasure. 

"  Then  you  are  the  cousin  of  Ellen  Mow- 
bray "  said  George,  more  and  more  aston- 
ished, "and  there  goes  another  myster}', 
your  strong  likeness  to  her.** 

"  Am  I  Uke  her,  think  you  ?  But,  my 
dear  father,  was  I  not  rurht  when  I  said 
that  was  very  like  George  Wlddriogtoii  who 


"  You  never  saw  me  before ;  then  how  could 
you  know  me  ?  ** 

"  Do  you  think  I  had  no  reason  to  recog- 
nise you?"  added  she,  taking  down  a 
miniature  which  hung  amongst  oUiers  on  the 
wall,  and  presenting  it  to  him.  It  was  one 
which  he  had,  shortly  before  leaving  England, 
iven  to  Ellen  Mowbray,  and  saying,  '*I  see,*' 
le  sate  down  in  a  slate  of  strangely  mingled 
emotion. 

"  But  this  will  be  joyful  news  for  your 
friends  rlwe  must  lose  no  time  in  sending  it 
off." 

"  Have  my  finendi  inquired  after  me  ?  ** 
demanded  George. 

"  Have  they  mquired  1 "  exclaimed  Miss 
Tracy.  "  Wliat !  have  you  never  seen  adver- 
tisement after  advertisement  in  the  Mel- 
bourne papers,  making  all  possible  inquiries 
after  you  1  Don't  you  know  that  not  a  word  has 
reached  England  respecting  you  since  you 
left  it  1"  r-       a    ^ 

"  I  can't  believe  it,**  said  Greorge  ;  "  for  no 
news,  except  one  slight  fragment  of  intel- 
ligence through  a  stranger,  has  ever  reached 
me.  As  for  the  papers,  I  never  had 
them." 

"That  is  still  more  strange,**  said  Miss 
Tracy,  "for  not  a  month  passed  without 
letters  having  been  written  to  you." 

"  Of  which,"  replied  George, "  I  never  re- 
ceived one." 

"  Then  we  have  much  to  tell  you,"  said 
Miss  Tracy,  first  whispering  a  word  in  her 
father's  ear ;  and  then  followed  a  long  revela- 
tion of  events  and  messages  which  gave 
George  the  most  profound  satisfiEustion.  His 
own  parents  and  brother  were  all  perfectly 
well.  Miss  Mowbray  was  the  same  ;  and  the 
veiy  facts  of  her  having  sent  over  his  por- 
trait to  her  cousin,  and  set  her  to  make  every 
possible  inquiry  after  him  were  nnmiiitak- 
able  evidences  that  her  feelings  towards  him 
were  in  no  degree  chan^d.  The  whole  wiis 
to  him  like  a  sudden  opening  in  heaven.  A 
deadly  weight  was  tlirown  from  his  bosom. 
The  hovering  shade  cleared  wonderfully 
from  his  brow.  As  by  a  strange  enchant- 
ment, he  found  himself  at  once  iu  the 
house  of  affectionate  friends,  and  in  com- 
munication with  his  own  nearest  and 
dearest  connections.  The  vast  circle  of  the 
globe  seemed  suddenly  reduced  to  compas- 
sable  dimensions,  over  which  the  voices  of 
those  he  loved  could  at  length  reach  him. 

After  Mr.  Tracy  had  retired  for  the  night, 
he  sate  with  Miss  Tracy,  and  soon  found 
that  she  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
history.  She  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  tlie 
warm  and  unshaken  attachment  of  her  cousin 
to  him,  and  of  the  zealous  and  continued 
exertions  she  had  made  to  trace  him  out, 
both  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  anxious  family 
and  her  own.  She  produced  and  roafLV^Vxs^ 
many   extcacte  tcowi  ^SJ^ffiii^  \^\.\«t%^  ^v^^     \ 


sate  by  the  road  1 "  iv^wt.^^  ^^^^v  ^  >->*.*  -- —  — ^—  — 

**  Again,  jtm  amiue    me,**  aaid  George.\drewcnaoi"souVXk.%ai^\i«>.v«^^^»^'^^ 
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the  noble  heart  of  so  devoted  a  woman  as  |     The  next  daj  an  expeditum  iras  midi 
Ellen  Mowbraj  he  felt  himself  richer  than  if  j  Captain  Maitland^s,  with  whom  Geoi^ge^ 

he  had  dug  np  all  the  gold  in  the  creeks  of  drington  soon  established  a  ^ ^•— ^ . 

Victoria. 
The  next  di^,  Miss  Tracy,  whose  good, 


clear  sense  and  warm-hearted  character  he 
more  and  more  admired,  took  him  a  Ion? 
ride  through  the  woods  and  hills,  which 
greatly  raiwd  his  ideas  of  the  country  there, 


fnendd 
His  simple,  yet  gentlemanly  and  bi^hr 
telligent  mind  and  character,  wtre  sadi 
won  nniversally  on  aM  isirho  ven  of  an  < 
▼ated  and  manljr  grade.  Hii  diarae 
differed  much  from  that  of  poor  Adam  Sir 
bnnie,  and  could  never  take  till  ■nesacr 


and  on  their  return,  as  he  waited  for  dinner,  ^  place  in  his  heart,  but  isiraa  onsiv  which 


he  lieard  voices  in  the  adjoining  room,  which 
was  the  sleeping-room  of  Miss  IVacy,  tiie 
house  being  only  of  one  storey,  which  made 
him  wonder  what  guest  had  arrived  in  his 
absence.  It  was  the  voice  of  another  lady, 
very  like  in  its  utterance  to  that  of  Miss 
Tracy.  Presently,  as  the  conversation  grew 
more  earnest,  he  cauffht  a  tone  which  thrilled 
through  his  heart  like  fire.  It  was  the  very 
tone  of  Ellen  Mowbray,  as  he  had  heard  it  in 
her  happiest  moments,  and  as  he  thought  he 
could  never  confound  with  any  other.  But 
that  could  not  be  hers;  she  could  not  be 
here. 

Aa  he  stood  full  of  wonder  in  that  most 
wonderful  house,  which  at  every  instant  gave 
him  a  new  surprise,  a  bright  face  appeare<l 
at  the  door,  an  exclamntiou  of  deliglit  was 
given,  and  Ellen  Mowbray  herself  was  in  his 
arms, 

There  she  was,  glowing  and  trembling  with 
emotioD,  beautiful  as  ever,  but  with  the  ex 
pression  of  a  saddened  experience,  and  a 
wouiau^s  dee])eFt  anxiety  stamped  on  those 
lovely,  mind-ennobled  features.  George  now 
learned  that  after  her  father*8  death  Kllen,  on 
learning  that  her  uncle  'J'racy  had  renioveil 
from  New  Zealand  to  this  colony,  ha<l  deter- 
mined to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  learn,  if  pos- 
sible, the  fate  of  her  lover.  She  had  left  her 
property  in  the  care  of  George's  father.  She 
had  been  here  three  moutlis,  occupied — 
hitherto  in  vain — with  inquiries  after  him. 
The  quick  eye  of  Miss  Tracy  had  detected 
him,  or  he  might  have  crossed  the  mountains 
and  returned  to  Euroi>e,  there  to  find  that 
he  had  passed  her  very  door  at  the  anti- 
podes. 

George  now  learned  another  fact,  that 
Miss  Tracy  was  engaged  to  a  neighbouring 
gentleman.  Captain  Maitland,  who  lived 
al)out  ten  miles  off,  and  that  Ellen  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  mother,  who  lived  with  him,  at 
the  time  of  George's  arrival.  Miss  Tracjr  had 
sent  off  post-haste  a  message  with  the  joyful 
news,  and  here  she  was. 

There  needs  no  attempt  to  paint  the  hap- 
piness that  now  reigned  at  Mount  Tracy. 
Every  one  was  now  as  blest  as  human  being's 
can  be.  There  remained  no  jarring  chord  in 
the  spiritual  harmony  of  the  youthful  lovers. 
Miss  Tracy  was  supremely  happy  in  having 
thus  achieved  the  happiness  of  her  friends, 
and  Mr.  Tracy,  whose  mild  and  benevolent 


soon  felt  a  brotherly  aflTectioa.  The  tfi 
yotmg  men  hunted  together  in  thiittdi ao 
mountains,  where  the  kangaroo  tticaittii 
remained  plentifully,  and  wfaeit^ifhtl; 
bowlings  of  the  wild  dogs  tc^  theatks 
thev  never  conld  want  beasts  for  die  dn. 

So  greatly  were  hoth  Geoige  asAISe 
Mowbray  delighted  with  the  eoontiy,  ■ 
with  the  society  of  their  affectionate  leliJdi 
that  they  determined  to  settle  there  at  k 
for  some  years.  This  resolve  was  reeer 
by  their  friends  with  exultation.  With  a 
a  society  they  could  never  be  lonely;  and 
noble  features  of  that  monntainons  distr 
with  ita  resources  for  the  chaee,  and  ' 
scenery  of  its  great  herds  of  cattk  ilh 
ranged  the  hills  and  hilly  glades,  iti  t 
uncircnmscribed  rides,  and  an  ample  apj 
of  books  and  music  from  England  pn 
grand  charm  to  their  existence. 

The  following  spriD^,  George  sad  Hie 
ami  Captain  Maitland  and  MLsiTiiej,«a 
married  on  the  same  day,  by  a  nnghVmnB 
clergyman.  The  Captain  took  his  wife  \o^ 
own  station,  and  CSeorgre  ancl  £3len  ranatn 
with  the  kind  and  fatherly  Mr.  Tracy.  Si 
then,  George's  father  and  mother  have  g( 
over,  and  settled  near  them.  Andrev,  \ 
other  son,  sticks  to  the  old  dwelliag 
Windy  Haugh.  The  house  of  the  Mowfaa 
is  let.. 

Old  Mr.  Widdrington  finds  endless  sal^e 
of  wonder  in  everything  around  him:  1 
immense  estates  over  which  the  flcckt  a 
herds  wander  ;  the  very  little  land  put  um 
the  plough  ;  tlie  strange,  jumping  creator 
the  kangaroos,  and  the  long-legged  runitf 
the  emus,  vastly  amaze  him  ;  and  not  V 
that  the  hares  jump  like  the  kangaTt)Ofl^i 
the  rabbits  have  got  up  into  the  trees.  1 
natives,  too,  excite;  his  wrath  and  contem] 
poor,  feckless  things,  rambling  about  w& 
than  gipsies,  and  downright  arrant  beggi 
where  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  labour, 
believes  they  have  grown  black  by  ne 
washing  tliemaelves,  and  rubbing  gre 
over  them  to  keep  off  the  flies,  which, 
thinks,  catches  the  soot  of  their  fires,  tl 
they  sit  over  fur  days  together. 

In  one  of  George's  journeys  down  to  W 
bourne,  he  came  across  Tom  Boyd  tend 
his  flock  on  a  very  solitary  station,  an.l 
he  had  read  all  his  bookstand  was  just  tliii 
ing  of  going  home,  he  has  persuaded  him 


ijcart  rejoiced  in  all  human  s<M>d»  wqa  ^t%-\  «u(^wi^t^  ^<^^^  ^^t  ««^^tl^^  and  Tom  has  d( 

eminently  happy  in  thia  aing^ar  wid  totW-\\X»^  wi\  \y3v\^  xx^  \AlJLwffiL\.'\^Tiaj5.^ ;vaT«A Vw  < 

Ue  reunion.  \'^vynj2«»  ^^  Taj«»\jwJ*^«A\}u«i  ^W«^mm! 
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talking  with  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Widdrington,  |  a  small  black  spot.  It  was  at  this,  the  captain 


real  Coquet  Dale  people,  and  who  knew  all 
about  Simonside  Moor,  Otterbume,  and  the 
Border. 

We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  congenial  knot  of  people  than  is  now 
settled  about  Mount  Tracy.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  Widdringtons  and  Tom  Boyd  talk 
themselves  into  such  fits  of  enthusiasm,  about 
Border  raids,  the  Douglas,  the  Percy,  and 
all  the  tales  of  moss-troopers  that  lay  about 
Liddesdale  and  Lvnedale,  with  wraiths  and 
haunted  castles,  that  they  think  there*s  no 
place  like  Northumberland,  and  that  some 
day  they  will  go  there  again  ;  but  in  our 
opinion  it  will  not  be  to-morrow,  nor  the 
next  day,  no,  nor  the  day  after. 


THE  MAN  ON  THE  ICEBERG. 

'^  It  18  a  man !  '*  said  the  captain,  handing 
his  telescope  to  the  mate,  after  a  long,  steady 
look  ;  *'  and  he  seems  frozen  hard  and  fast  to 
the  side  of  the  iceberg.** 

"  Keep  her  away  !  **  cried  the  skipper.  "  So 
— o — o.  Steady  ! "  and  by  thus  altering  our 
course  we  brought  the  iceberg  right  a-head. 

The  iceberg  had  been  in  sisht  since  the 
weather  cleared  at  midnight^  when  it  looked 
like  some  high  rocky  heMUand,  except  that, 
by  watching  the  bi-ight  stars  behind  it,  we 
could  see  its  gigantic  outline  swaying  solemnly 
and  majestically  up  and  down.  There  was 
something  sublimely  grand  in  the  slow 
stately  movement  of  such  a  tnass.  There  it 
floated,  large  enough,  had  it  been  laud,  to 
have  been  the  dweUing-pIace  of  hundreds  of 
human  beings.  The  lower  part  was  of  so 
dark  a  purple  as  to  look  almost  black ;  but, 
higher  up,  it  shaded  off  to  a  bright  azure, 
then  to  a  light  pale  green,  while  on  its  lofty 
summit  were  long  slender  spires  and  pin- 
nacles, and  pieces  of  thin  transparent  ice^ 
worked  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  forms, 
and  either  of  a  crystal  whiteness,  or  tintea 
with  a  l>eauti{ul  pale  pink.  There  wera  bays 
and  promontories,  caves  and  grottos,  hills 
and  dells,  with  every  variety  of  light  and 
sliade.  The  island  was  almost  equally  divided 
by  a  great  valley  running  through  its  centre. 
This  was  half  filled  with  snow  ;  which,  thaw- 
ing slowly  in  the  sun,  formed  the  source  of  a 
waterfall,  at  a  height  so  great  that  it  was 
blown  and  scattered  into  fine  rain  before  it 
reached  the  sea.  Around  its  base— k>u  which 
the  sea  was  breaking  with  a  noise  less  boom- 
ing and  more  music^  than  when  it  dashes  on 
the  solid  shore — ^was  a  broad  band  of  frozen 
spray,  which,  glittering  in  the  sunshine, 
looked  like  the  silver  setting  of  an  enormous 
sapphire. 

Not  far  from  the  top,  and  on  the  side 
nearest  to  lUy  was  a  vast,  smooth,  glassy  plane, 
inclining  steeply  towards  the  sea,  and  termi- 
nating abruptly  in  a  tremendous  overhansing 
precipice.    In  the  very  centre  of  this  pume, 


had  been  peering  through  his  glass,  when  he 
said,  '^  It  is  a  man  !  '* 

Every  glass  in  the  ship  was  in  requisition, 
and  every  eye  strained  towards  one  point. 
The  excitement  became  almost  frantic  when 
one  of  the  watchers  suddenly  exclaimed  that 
he  saw  the  man  move  his  hand. 

We  approached  ;  so  near  at  last,  that  the 
plateau  above,  and  its  dread  object,  were  at 
last  hidden  from  view  by  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice itself,  which  seemed  as  if  about  to  roll 
over  and  crush  us.  We  sailed  along  its  side, 
frequently  lying-to,  to  explore  each  nook 
and  comer  as  we  passed.  The  farther  end 
of  the  island,  when  we  rounded  it,  presented 
quite  a  new  feature ;  the  base  was  sapped 
away  and  undermined  for  about  half  a  mile 
by  a  succession  of  low  cavernous  hollows, 
extending  inwards  farther  than  we  could  see, 
while  the  sea  rushing  in  and  out  tumul- 
tuouslv,  made  the  pent-up  air  within  howl 
and  whistle  like  a  hurricane.  Altering  our 
course  again,  we  steered  almost  due  west 
under  the  southern  side,  where  its  vast 
shadow  spread  out  far  and  wide  over  the  ocean. 
It  now  looked  even  grander,  darker,  more 
fear-inspiring,  than  before,  with  the  sun 
beaming  over  its  rugged  crest,  or  shininff 
through  the  thinner  parts  and  showing  aU 
the  prismatic  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The 
form  of  the  ice-island  was  that  of  an  irre- 
gular triangle,  and  in  about  five  hours  we 
had  sailed  completely  round  it.  But  there 
was  no  single  point  at  which  any  boat  ever 
built  could  have  landed,  even  had  it  been  a 
dead  calm,  and  the  sea  as  still  as  a  mill-pond  ; 
much  less  in  such  a  heavy  surf  as  was  then 
foaming  and  creaming  all  around  it.  No 
sign  of  living  thins  was  seen,  excepting  one 
great  sleepy  seal,  that  had  crept  into  a  hole 

i'ust  above  water-mark,  and  £iy  there  as  if 
le  were  in  comfortable  quarters.  No  sign  of 
boat,  or  spar,  or  wreck.  It  was  a  picture  of 
utter  desolation. 

We  hove-to  again,  at  the  nearest  point 
from  which  the  man  upon  the  iceberg  could 
be  seen.  He  lay  on  his  back  with  one  arm 
folded  in  an  unusual  manner  under  his  head, 
the  whole  attitude  being  one  of  easy  repose  ; 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  marbly  look 
of  his  face  and  hands,  we  could  have  fancied 
that  he  was  sleeping  soundly.  He  was  clothed 
as  one  of  the  better  class  of  seamen,  in  rough 
blue  pilot-cloth  with  large  horn  buttons  ;  lie 
had  no  hat,  and  by  his  side  lay  a  small  boat- 
hook,  to  which  was  tied  a  strip  of  red  woollen 
stuff,  apparently  a  piece  of  the  same  which  he 
wore  round  his  neck.  This,  no  doubt,  the 
poor  fellow  had  intended  planting  on  the 
heights  as  a  signal  In  such  a  thin,  clear 
atmosphere,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  teles- 
cope, even  his  features  might  be  plainly  traced^ 
and  his  iron  grey  hair  ee«.tL  TCL<(2r«\\Sk%  >scl  **^^ 
'?nnd«  ,. 


those  Among  of  who  had  good  eyes  oomd  mq\  Tecog;ii\»^V^<binisi---\2A  ^«s^  qsq^X^ 
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— an  old  (hnm  and  shipmate  of  his  wUh  whom 
he  hail  Railed  many  a  long  voyage,  and  some 
p:irt  of  whose  wild,  varied  history  he  told  us 
tlie  next  evening.  What  seemed  to  convince 
him  nmre  than  anything,  was  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  the  dead  mairs  arm  was  stowed 
away  under  his  head — his  old  shipmate  always 
slept  so,  even  in  his  hammock. 

Numerous  and  strange  were  the  conjec- 
tures and  remarks  made  by  ofEcers  and  men. 
"Who,  and  what  was  he  7  How  long  had  he 
been  there  ?  How  did  he  get  there  T  The 
general  conclusion  was,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  some  vessel  wrecked  upon  the 
iceberg  itself,  of  which  no  vestige  re- 
mained. 

"  Yes,  like  enongh,'*  said  one  of  the  sailors ; 
**  she  run  into  the  ice  in  the  dark,  and  went 
down  like  a  stone,  same  as  we  may  have  done 
any  time  this  last  six  weeks." 

**  Perhaps  he  was  aloft  when  she  struck, 
and  got  pitched  up  where  he  is  now.** 

"  As  like  to  bo  pitched  into  the  moon,"  re- 
joined another,  contemptuously.  "  Why,  that 
there  precipice  is  three  times  as  high  as  the 
tauntest  mast  ever  rigged.^' 

"Perhaps,  now,"  suggested  a  third,  "it's 
some  awful  cruel  skipper,  who's  been  a  hazing 
and  ill-using  of  his  crew  till  they  couldn't 
bear  with  it  no  longer,  nn<l  was  drove  to  mu- 
tiny, and  put  him  asliore  there,  all  alone,  to  die 
by  himself,  so  as  they  should  not  have 
his  blood  upon  their  hands ;  or  maybe  he 
was  a  murderer  or  a  Yankee  sLive-keeper." 

"  Ah,  Bill,"  growled  out  a  previous  speaker ; 
"  you've  always  got  a  good  word  to  say  for 
every  one,  you  have." 

It  was  a  very  old  man  who  spoke  next ; 
one  who  was  looked  up  to  a^  a  great  autho- 
rity on  all  such  matters,  although  he  wns 
usually  remarkably  taciturn,  and  would 
never  enter  into  an  argument.  Ho  quietly 
de|)08itcd  his  quid  in  his  hat ;  and,  as  this 
was  always  done  prejKirutory  to  his  making  a 
speech,  his  shipmates  waited  in  silence  for 
him  to  begin. 

''That  there  ice-island,"  he  said  at  last, 
"wasn't  launched  yesterd.ay,  nor  yet  last 
year,  nor  the  year  before,  perha]>3 ;  and,  by 
the  looks  of  him,  he's  been  for  a  pretty  long 
cruise  in  warm  latitudes  —  lant  summer, 
maybe — and  then  come  back  home  for  the 
winter.  If  you  look  away  yonder — there — 
just  this  side  of  that  high  point  like  a  church 
steeple,  only  lower  down,  there's  a  place 
looks  darker  than  the  rest.  Now,  it's  just 
there  I  exijcct  that  a  great  piece  has  broken 
off  and  drifted  away  ;  and  I  calculate  'twas 
lower  and  more  shelving  off — not  so  steep 
and  rocky-like  as  it  is  now.  Twaa  there 
that  poor  chap  was  cast  ashore  from  ship  or 
boat.  He  Wiis  trying  to  make  his  way  up  to 
the  heights  to  take  a  look  round,  and  hoist  a 
signal,  when  he  lay  down  and  went  asleep, 


and  never  woke  andn  ;  only,  where  he  ii 
now,  you  see,  must  luive  been  covered  witk 
snow  then,  or  he  coaldzi*t  bare  kept  Idi 
footing." 

Having  iMd  thus  mucb^  he  rephoed  tlie 
quid  in  his  moatfa  and  spoke  no  mofe. 

There  wae  no  earthly  ve  in  waiting 
longer,  and  yet  the  capUdn  noned  Joth  to 
give  the  order  to  fill  ana  bear  avay. 

"  K  the  poor  fellow  had  a  urk  of  Ufy 
in  him,  he  would  have  moved  mm  this^ 
for  it's  six  or  eeren  hours  uncs  ve  int  saw 
him.  But  if  he  did  move,  it  woddsilj  be 
to  slide  down  over  the  precipice,  farm  living 
thing  could  keep  a  footing  on  aadi  aiSopt  u 
that.  And  if  taere  are  any  mors  d  ^ua 
we  should  have  seen  tEeni  before  this  tut, 
although  we  could  never  get  them  off  if  vc 
did." 

Then  pausing  luddenly  in  hie  walk  ontk 
quarter-deck,  he  gave  an  order  to  get  a  gna 
ready  forwajrd,  and  presently  came  tiu 
answer: 

"  All  ready  with  the  finui,  sir.** 

"Fire!" 

In  a  few  seconds  the  echo  of  the  kmd  r- 
port  resounded  from  the  icy  wall ;  for  another 
instant  all  waa  sUll,  and  then  came  a  noiM 
like  a  rattling  of  loud  thunder,  pneeediiy 
from  the  centre  of  the  hers. 

The  danger  of  our  proximity  to  thii  nut 
object  now  became  more  and  mon  anMrntt, 
and  all  sail  was  made  to  ^^et  a  gm  offiag. 
But  wo  had  barely  proceeded  a  quarter  o!  ft 
mile  when  the  same  noise  was  heard  igviif 
only  louder,  more  prolonged,  and  acoooh 
panied  by  a  rending,  crashing  sound,  the  in- 
tensity and  nature  of  which  ie  periecti/ 
iudescriltable.  The  vast  island  was  partiAg 
in  the  middle,  down  the  course  of  the  deep 
valley  before  mentioned  ;  and  slowly  and 
majesticallv  the  eastern  half  rolled  over  inu 
the  sea,  upheaving  what  had  been  its  base,  i& 
which  were  imbedded  hu^  maases  of  nek 
covered  with  long  sea- weed.  The  other  pvt 
still  remained  erect,  but  was  swaying  tonsod- 
fro,  as  if  it  also  must  capsize.  This  convuIii« 
caused  less  foam  and  turmoil  than  migbt 
have  been  su|)po8ed,  but  raised  a  wave  d 
such  tremendous  magnitude^  that  when  it 
reached  our  ship  she  seemed  about  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  rolling  mountain  of  water 
higher  than  our  mast-h^a  The  good  ihip 
rose  upon  its  crest,  and  before  again  sinkinf 
into  the  hollow,  we  saw  the  man  upon  tbi 
iceberg — still  in  the  same  posture — gli^ 
swiftly  down  the  slippery  incline  —  sliooi 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  plunge 
into  the  ra^ng  surf. 

A  sensation  of  inexpressible  relief  was  ex- 
perienced by  all :  it  had  seemed  so  dreailfol 
to  sail  away  and  leave  him  there,  unburied 
and  alone ;  now,  at  any  raie^  we  had  seen 
the  last  of  him. 
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DIX  ft  EDWARDS,  PUBLISUEBS, 


LAID  UP  IN  TWO  LODGINGS.  althongh    I   lived     alone    in    my    French 

FIRST,  MT  PARIS  LODOiNO.  buolielor  apartment,  I  had  the  good  foKune 

It  has  happened  rather  whimsically,  and  at  Paris,  as  afterwards  in  London,  to  be  in 
not  very  fortunately  for  me,  that  my  firat  ex- 1  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  most  kind,  at- 
pericnce  of  living  in  furnished  lodgings  abroad, !  tentive,  and  attectionate  friends,  I  have  8ai<l 
as  well  as  in  England,  has  occurred  at  the !  as  much  as  is  needful  by  way  of  preface,  and 
very  time  when  an  unexpected  and  tedious  i  may  get  on  at  once  to  my  main  purpose, 
illness  has  rendered  me  particuUiriy  suscep- 1  What  my  impressions  of  my  apartment  in 
tible  to  the  temporary  loss  of  the  couifoiia  of  i  Paris  might  have  been,  if  I  had  recovered 
home.  I  have  been  ill,  alone,  in  furnished  i  there  accoi'ding  to  my  anticipations,  I  cannot 
lodf^ings  in  Paris — ill,  alouo,  on  the  journey  j  venture  to  say  ;  for,  before  I  had  got  fairly 
back  to  Knfirland — ill,  alone,  again,  in  fur-  settled  in  my  new  rooms,  I  suffered  a  sudden 
nished  lodgings  in  Jjondon.  I  am  a  single  and  distressing  relapse.  My  life,  again,  be- 
mau  ;    but  as  I  have  already  intimated,  I  •  came  the  life   of  an  invalid,  and  my  ways 


never  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  desolate 
liberty  of  the  bachelor  until  I  became  an  in- 
valid. Some  of  my  impressions  of  things  and 
pen«ons  about  me,  formed  under  these  ano- 
malous circumstances  may,  perhaps,  prove 
not  aUoi^ether  unworthy  of  being  written 
down,  while  they  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 
From  my  own  observation  of  the  chances 
and  changes  of  life,  I  am  inclined  to  think 


life  -  , ,        , 

of  thought  and  observation  turned  back 
disastrously  to  the  old  invalid  channel. 
Change  of  air  and  scene — ^which  had  done 
nothing  for  my  body— did  nothing  either  for 
my  mind.  At  Pai-is,  as  before  in  London,  I 
looked  at  the  world  about  me — gay  and  new, 
and,  surprising  as  it  was— purely  from  the 
sick  man*s  point  of  view,  or,  in  other  words, 
the    events    that    passed,  the     siglits    that 


tliat  every  man — provided  ho  can  make  up :  appeared,  and  the  persons  who  moved  around 
his  mind  to  speak  the  truth,  simply  and  i  me,  interested  or  repelled  me  only  a^  they 
plainly — has  it  in  his  power  to  contribute  |  referred  more  or  less  directly  to  myself  and 


something  out  of  his  own  experience  which 
may  adil,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  our 
general  knowl^ge  of  Human  Nature  in  its 
almost  infinite  varieties.  In  my  own  case, 
my  contribution  may  be  the  merest  mite ; 
but,  us  anything  is  better  than  keeping  even 
my  one  poor  farthing*s  worth  of  information 
■clfishly  to  myself,  I  will  take  a  bold  step,  and 
east  ii  forthwith,  as  modestly  as  may  be,  into 
the  general  public  store. 

How  I  happen,  for  a  temporary  period,  to 
be  away  from  the  home  in  which  I  have 
hithei-to  lived  with  my  nearest  relatives,  and 
to  wiiich  I  ho))e  soon  to  return,  it  is  of  no 


my  own  invalid  situation.  This  curious 
narrowness  of  view,  of  which  I  am  not  yet 
well  enough  entirely  to  rid  myself,  though  as 
conscious  as  another  of  the  mental  weak- 
ness that  it  implies,  has  no  connection  that  I 
can  discover  with  excessive  selfishness  or 
vanity ;  it  is  simply  the  result  of  the  inevi- 
table increase  of  a  man's  importance  to  him- 
self which  the  very  fact  of  sickness  proilucos. 
My  own  sensations,  as  a  sick  man,  rill  up 
the  weary  blank  of  my  daily  existence 
when  I  am  alone,  and  form  the  main  t-opic 
of  inquiry  and  conversation  when  mv  doctor 
and  my  friends  enliven  my  solitude.    The 


importance  to  the  reader  to  know.  Neither  I  concerns  of  my  own  poor  bo  ly,  which  do  not, 
is  it  at  all  worth  while  to  occiipy  time  and  j  I  thank  heaven,  occupy  my  attention  for 
spa^-e  with  any  particular  description  of  the  I  much  more  than  one  hour  out  of  the  twenty- 


illn<?Hs  from  whieh  I  have  been  and  am  still 
Bulfering.  It  will  be  enough  for  preliminary 
]mrpo.ses,  if  I  present  myself  at  once  in  the 
character  of  a  convalescent  visiting  Paris, 
w  ith  the  double  intention  of  f massing  agree- 
ably an  interval  of  necessary  absence  from 
home,  and  of  promoting,  by  change  of  air  and 
scene,  my  recovery  from  a  distremDg  and 


four,  when  I  am  well,  become  the  main 
business  and  responsibility  of  all  my  waking 
moments,  now  that  I  am  ill.  Pain  to  suffer, 
and  the  swallowing  of  drugs  and  taking  of 
nourishment  at  regulated  periods ;  daily 
restraints  that  I  must  undei^o,  and  hourlv 
precautions  that  I  am  forced  tA  \ic%&\:vi^  v^ 


tedious,  though  neither  a  prostrating  nor  a\ibe  Wf\  o^  in:j  VwA^.    K  «v^^.  ^T^S 
dangerous,  Ulneu,    When  1  add  to  thia,  that\  beyond  m^Mid  waii  Vi\^  ni«ixi  \[t«K«.  w«-— 
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even  mpposiiig  I  were  capable  of  the  exertion 
— would  lead  me  astraT  from  the  small 
personal  rules  and  roguUtioDS  on  which  I 
depend  absolutely  for  the  recovery  of  my 
health.  There  ia  no  help  for  me :  it  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  my  sick  existence  that 
I  must  think  of  myself,  and  look  through 
myself  at  all  that  goes  on  around  me.  T&is 
practice  may  seem,  to  persons  in  health,  sug- 
gestive of  anything  rather  than  advantage  to 
a  man^s  temper  and  disposition.  But,  however 
my  illness  may  have  weakened  me  mentally, 
I  cannot  think  that  it  has,  morally,  done  me 
much  harm.  I  certainly  envy  no  other  man*8 
health  and  happiness.  I  feel  no  jcaIoos  pans 
when  I  bear  lauffhter  about  me.  I  can  look 
at  people  out  of  my  window,  running  «isily 
across  the  road,  while  I  can  hardly  crawl 
from  one  end  of  my  chamber  to  the  other, 
without  feeling  insulted  by  their  activity. 
Still,  it  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  I  warm  to  people  now 
exactly  in  proportion  as  I  see  them  sensibly 
and  sincerely  touched  by  my  suflfering  condi- 
tioQ ;  and  that  I  like,  or  dislike,  my  habita- 
tion for  the  time  being,  just  as  it  happens 
to  Buit^  or  not  to  suit,  all  the  little  require- 
ments of  my  temporanr  infirmity.  If  I  were 
introduced  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  the  country  at  this  moment,  and  he  did 
not  look  sorry  to  see  me  ill,  I  should  never 
care  to  set  eyes  on  the  eminent  man  again. 
If  I  had  a  superb  room  with  the  finest  view 
in  the  world,  but  no  bed-side  conveniences 
for  my  pill-boxes  and  medicine-bottles,  I 
would  leave  that  superb  room  and  fine  view, 
and  so  cheerfully  to  a  garret  in  an  alley, 
provided  it  adapted  itself  comfortably  to  the 
arrangement  of  my  indispensable  invalid*8 
lumber.  This  is  doubtless  a  humiliating  con- 
fession ;  but  it  is  well  that  I  should  make  it 
once  for  all ;  for,  the  varions  opinions  and 
impressions  which  I  am  about  frankly  to 
write  down,  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less 
coloured  by  what  I  venture  to  describe  as 
the  involuntary  egotism  of  a  sick  man. 

Let  us  see  how  my  new  lodging  in 
Paris  suits  me  ;  and  why  it  is  that  I  imme- 
diately become  ouite  fond  of  it 

I  live  in  a  little  building  of  my  own,  called 
a  Pavilion.  Outside,  it  resembles,  as  to  size, 
brightness,  and  apparent  insnbstjEmtiality,  a 
private  dwelling-house  in  a  Pantomime.  I 
expect  as  I  drive  up  to  it,  for  the  first  time, 
to  see  Clown  grinning  at  the  door,  and 
Harlequin  jumping  through  the  window,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  lively  music  of  the  most 
agreeably  unclassical  kind.  A  key  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  wonderful  little  white  door, 
through  which  no  &t  man  could  penetrate 
even  sideways,  is  opened  ;  I  ascend  a  steep 
flight  of  a  dozen  steps,  and 


H 


■  / 

il 


enter  my  toy- 
castle  :  my  own,  independent,  solitary,  miuia- 
tnre  mansion.  The  first  room  ia  the  drawing- 
room.  It  is  about  the  size  of  i^\ax<^<&  ^isuciVm\^\\^«M%<tV}  t^^\\.  ^^ell  as  by  cTay  ; 
case,  with  a  gay  looking-glaaa  axiA  dwi\^V^\x«%^i  T^xxi^^wk  >Ja»x  \sv\mx  \«,  v<e^ 
bright  red  cliaira   and  aoCa,  Vi*\i  i^  QaK^\\w^^\iwE^«K,wA  i3ii^jw»x.^  %.^>^vaiSw 


round  table,  with  a  big  wiadiyw  loot 
on  another  PavUion  opposite,  and  en 
house  set  back  in  a  courtyard.  Beiii| 
•mall  apartment,  it  has  (or  it  would  i 
French  room)  three  doors.  Otoe  I  Jh 
entered  by.  Another  leads  tato  i 
chamber  of  the  same  size  m  ike  di 
room,  just  as  brightly  and  wmAj  fun 
with  a  window  that  iooks  oet  «  the 
lasting  gaiety  and  IniBtle  of  4i  C3 
Elys6M.  The  third  door  leads  bU  %in 
room  half  the  size  of  the  drairis|4Soi 
having  a  fourth  door  -which  opaiii 
kitchen  half  the  size  of  the  i 
but  of  course  possessing  a  fifth  ( 
leads  out  agun  to  the  head  of  theibi 
As  no  two  people  meetinff  ia  the  1 
could  possibly  pass  each  oUier,orni 
the  apartment  together  witbost 
inconvenience,  the  two  doors  Icsdi^g 
out  of  it  may  ne  pronoanoed  iiseliil  as 
ornamental.  Into  this  qnaint  little  € 
crevice  the  coal  merchant,  the  wm 
chant,  and  the  water-carrier  sqsceae  th 
and  find  a  dolPs  cellar  and  dateni  al 
for  them.  They  might  be  followed,  if 
only  well  enough  to  give  dinner^  I7 
and  hia  seuUions— for  I  possess,  bm 
cellar  and  cistern,  an  elaborate  ohsnii 
in  the  kitchen,  at  which  any  ama> 
courses  might  oe  prepared  byssfca 
artist  of  slim  figure  and  robust  eoMl 
who  could  cook  composedly  wilk  a  1 
small  fires  under  his  no«e  and  a  Isfa 
wall  against  his  back.  "Everj  roosi 
tiny  dwelling  is  precious  to  me;  battt 
jamin  of  my  small  architectural  k 
this  kitchen.  When  my  spirits  are 
look  into  it,  and  call  up  imaginatifi 
figure  of  a  restless  gesticulatiug  FVese 
composing  made-dishes  excitably,  w 
kitchen-range  roaatini^  his  stomach,  n 
cellar  forcing  itself  between  his  le] 
my  cistern  scrubbing  hia  shoulder, 
up  this  vision  any  day  I  like,  and 
retire  from  the  contemplation  of  it 
vivacious  for  a  sick  man. 

But  what  is  the  main  secret  of  mj 
ness  for  the  Pavilion  ?  It  does  not, 
afraid,  lie  in  the  brightness  and  eleci 
the  little  rooms,  or  even  in  the  deligm 
dependence  of  inhabiting  a  lodging,  w 
also  a  house  of  my  own,  where  I  can  i 
be  disturbed  nor  overlook^  by  any 
lodgers.  The  one  irresistible  appeal 
my  Parisian  apartment  makes  to  my  1 
thies  consists  in  the  perfect  manner  in 
it  fits  my  wants  and  flatters  my  weal 
as  an  invalid.  I  have  quite  a  little 
gist  8  stock-in-trade  of  physic- bo ttles,{ 
spoons,  card-boxes,  and  prescriptions ; 
all  sorts  of  queer  vestments  and  cov 
intended  to  guarantee  me  against  all 
tiona  of  temperature  and  all  degrees 
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I  must  find  handy  in  my  dressing-room. 
In  short,  I  myself  am  nothing  but  the  centre 
of  a  vast  medical  litter,  and  the  closer  the 
said  litter  revolves  round  me  the  more  com- 
fortable I  am.  In  a  house  of  the  usual  size, 
and  in  rooms  arranged  on  the  ordinary  plan, 
I  should  be  driven  distracted  (bein^r  an  un- 
tidy man  even  in  my  healthiest  moments) 
by  mislaying  things  every  hour  in  the  day,  by 
having  to  get  up  to  look  for  them,  and  by 
being  com|>elleil  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs, 
or  to  make  others  do  so  for  me,  when  I  want 
to  establish  communications  between  dress- 
ing-room, bedroom,  drawing-room,  coal-cellar, 
and  kitchen.  In  my  tiny  Parisian  house  of 
one  small  storey  I  can  wait  on  myself  with 
the  most  perfect  ease ;  in  ray  wee  sitting- 
room  nine-tenths  of  the  things  I  want  are 
within  arm's  length  of  me,  as  I  rojiose  in 
my  elbow-chair ;  if  I  nmst  move  I  can  get 
from  my  bed-chamber  to  my  kitchen  in  less 
time  than  it  would  take  me  to  walk  across 
an  English  drawing-room ;  if  I  lose  my 
morning  draught,  mislay  my  noontide  drops, 
or  leave  my  evening  p'dl-box  under  my  after- 
noon dressing-gown,  I  can  take  my  walking- 
stick  or  my  fire-tongs,  and  poke  or  finh  for 
misHing  articles  in  every  comer  of  the  room, 
without  doing  more  than  turning  round  in  my 
chair.  If  I  had  been  well  and  ha^i  given 
dinner  parties,  I  might  have  found  my  habi- 
tation rather  too  small  for  me.  As  it  in,  if 
my  Pavilion  had  been  built  on  purpose  for  a 
solitary  lodger  to  fall  ill  in  with  the  least  |)oa- 
sible  amount  of  personal  discomfort,  it  could 
not  have  suited  my  sad  case  better.  Sick,  I 
love  and  honour  the  skilful  iirchitect  who 
contrived  it — well,  I  am  very  much  afraid  I 
should  never  have  bestowed  so  much  as  a 
single  thought  on  him. 

Why  do  I  become,  in  one  cordial  quarter 
of  an  hour,  friendly,  familiar,  and  (in  my 
present  weak  way)  afTectiouate,  even,  with 
my  i>ortress  ?  Because  I  find,  at  our  very 
first  interview,  that  she  is  honestly  sorry  to 
see  me  deprived  of  all  my  anticipated 
Parisian  pleasures,  and  sincerely  anxious  to 
soften  my  hard  fate  by  every  means  in  her 
power.  It  is,  I  suppose,  part  of  my  un- 
healthy condition  of  boily  and  mind,  that'  I 
like  nothing  so  well  as  Xmiv^  pitied.  My 
portrfss  Rweetens  my  daily  existence  with  so 
much  conipasHion  that  she  does  me  more 
good,  I  think,  than  my  doctor  or  my  drugs. 
She  is  a  thin,  rapid,  cheerful.  little  woman, 
with  a  tiny  face  an<l  bright  brown  eyes.  She  has 
a  husbfind  (Mun  Mari)  and  a  son  (liS  Gamin), 
and  a  lodc^e  of  one  room  to  live  in  with  her 
family.  She  has  not  \xivn  in  bed,  for  years 
past,  before  two  or  three  in  the  morning  ;  for 
my  Pavilion  and  the  secon<l  Paviliun  opposite 
and  the  large  house  behind,  are  all  shut  in 
from  the  roadway  by  handsome  iron  gates, 
which  It  *     '     "     "  ' 


The  large  house  has  so  many  tenants  that 
some  one  is  alwavs  out  at  a  party  or  a 
theatre — so  the  keeping  of  late  hours  be- 
comes a  necessary  part  of  the  service  in  the 
lo«lge,  and  the  poor  little  portress  is  the  vic- 
tim who  suffers  as  peq>etnal  night-watch. 
Mon  Man  (an  estimable  man,  for  whom  I 
have  a  high  respect  and  regard,  having  found 
him  assiduous  and  comfjassionate)  absorbs 
his  fair  share  of  work  in  the  day,  and  takes 
the  early-rising  department  cheerfully,  but 
he  does  not  possess  the  gift  of  keeping  awake 
at  night.  By  eleven  o*clock  (such  is  some- 
times the  weakness  even  of  the  most  amiable 
human  nature)  it  is  necessary  that  Mon  Mari 
should  be  stretched  on  his  back  on  the 
nuptial  bedsteatl,  snoring  impervious  to  all 
sounds  and  all  in-comeins.  Le  Gatuin,  or  the 
son,  is  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  tlie  su- 
fjervbiion  of  the  gate-string.  He  sleeps, 
sound  as  his  fatlier,  with  a  half- developed 
snore  and  a  coiled-up  body,  in  a  crib  at  the 
foot  of  the  parental  bed.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  hard  by  the  lo<lger's  keys  and 
candlesticks,  with  a  big  stove  behind  her 
and  a  gaslight  before  her  eyes,  sits  the  faithful 
little  portress,  watching  out  the  weary  hours  as 
wakefuiiy  as  she  can.  She  trusts  entirely  to 
strong  coffee  and  the  near  flare  of  the  gas- 
light to  combat  the  natural  sleepiness  which 
follows  a  hard  day's  work  begun  at  eight 
o*clock  every  morning,  llie  cotfee  and  the 
gas  deserve,  to  a  ceilain  extent,  the  confi- 
dence she  places  in  them.  They  keep  her 
bright  brown  eyes  very  wide  open,  staring 
with  unwinking  i)ertinacity  at  the  light  be- 
fore them.  They  keep  her  back  very  straight 
ag:iin3t  her  chair,  and  her  arms  crossed 
tiglitly  over  her  bosom,  and  her  feet  set 
firmly  on  her  footstool  But  though  they 
stop  sleep  from  shutting  her  e^'es  or  relaxing 
her  liml»,  they  cannot  prevent  some  few 
latent  Morphian  influences  from  stealthily 
reaching  her.  Open  as  her  eyes  may  be, 
the  little  woman  nevertheless  does  start 
guiltily  when  the  ring  at  the  bell  comes  at 
last ;  does  stare  fixedly  for  a  moment  before 
she  ain  get  up ;  has  to  fight  resolutely  with 
something  drowsy  and  clinging  in  the  8hai>e 
ot  a  trance,  before  she  can  fly  to  the  latoh- 
string,  and  hang  on  to  it  wearily,  instead  of 
pulling  at  it  with  the  profK'r  wakeful  jerk. 
Ni^ht  after  night  she  has  n»w  drunk  the 
strong  cott'ee,  and  propiK»d  herself  up  stillly 
in  her  straight  chair,  mu\  st;ired  hard  at  the 
fliiring  gns-light,  for  nearly  seven  years  pant. 
Some  jieople  wouhl  have  hwt  their  tempers 
and  their  spirits  under  these  hard  cii*cuni- 
staiic-s;  but  the  cheerful  little  iK>rtroMH  has 
only  lost  her  fleMh.  In  a  <la«k  iM.rner  of 
tile  room  hangs  a  daguerreotyiw  likiMiess. 
It  represents  a  buxom  woman,  with  round 
clieeks  »nd  a  sturdy  waint,  and   dates  fioni 


11  the  businesa  of  somebody  in  the  the  period  when  she  wvv*  Uwn  WW  vA  VVax 
lK>rter*s  lodge  to  o|>en  (by  pulling  a  »tnnglM;wr\,  awA  hi8*  ^XvvwVw'^   ^A    Vv'^'^^x^   ^^ 
comninnicatiii^  with  the  iatcli)  at  all  hour*\\uU>  IW  Yv^tVAav'm  \ii>v\^*^»    ^  \     Wv>\\S»x^^^ 
of  tho  night  to  home  ward-bound   lod«5«r*.\  »\r;'  a\k«  WA^vk  >n\\«\\  V  >:vn\vV»v%  ^ 
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a  little  money  sometimes  in  our 
way  of  life,  we  don't  earn' it  too  easily.  Ale  ! 
Ale !  Ale !  I  should  like  a  good  sleep :  I 
should  like  to  be  as  iat  as  my  portrait 
again  !*" 

The  same  friendly  relations— arising  en- 
tirdy,  let  it  always  he  remembered,  out  of  my 
illness  and  the  portress's  compassion  for  me — 
which  have  let  me  into  the  secrets  of  the  strong 
coiTee,  the  daguen-eotype  portrait,  and  the 
sleepy  constitution  of  Mon  Mari,  also  enable 
me  to  ascertain,  by  special  invitation,  how  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lodge  dispose  of  some  of 
the  hardly-earned  profits  of  their  situation. 
I  find  myself  suffering  rather  painfully,  one 
morning,  under  some  aggravated  symptoms 
of  my  illness,  and  my  friend  the  portress 
comes  into  the  Pavilion  to  talk  to  me  and 
keep  up  my  spirits.  She  has  had  an  hour's 
extra  sleep,  for  a  wonder,  and  is  in  a  chirping 
state  of  cheerftilness  in  consequence.  She 
shudders  and  makes  faces  at  my  physic- 
bottles  ;  entreats  me  to  throw  them  awa^,  to 
let  her  put  me  to  bed,  and  administer  A  Light 
Tea  to  begin  with,  and  A  Broth  to  follow  (un 
Th6  16ger  et  un  Bouillon^.  If  I  will  only  stick 
to  these  remedies,  she  will  have  them  ready,  if 
necessary,  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  will 
guarantee  my  immediate  restoration  to  health 
and  streucth.  While  we  are  arguing  the 
question  of  the  uselessness  of  drugs  ami  the 
remedial  excellence  of  tea  and  brotli,  Mon 
Mari,  with  a  look  of  mysterious  triumph, 
which  immediately  communicates  itself  to 
the  face  of  his  wife,  enters  the  room  to  tell 
her  tliat  slie  is  wanted  below  in  the  lodge. 
She  goes  to  his  side  and  takes  his  arm,  as  if 
he  was  a  strange  gentleman  waiting  to  lead 
her  down  to  dinner,  nods  to  him  con6deutially, 
then  glances  at  me.  Mon  Mari- follows  her 
exHuiple,  and  the  two  stand  quite  nncon- 
fuseilh',  arm-in-arm,  smiling  mysteriously 
upon  me  and  my  physic-bottles,  as  if  they 
Were  a  pair  of  lovers  and  I  was  the  venerable 
parent  whose  periuission  and  blessing  they 
were  waiting  to  receive. 

**  Have  you  been  getting  a  new  doctor  for 
me  1  **  1  ask,  excessively  puzzled  by  their 
evident  desire  to  connect  me  with  some 
sectet  in  the  lodge. 

**  No,*'  says  the  portress,  *'  I  believe  in  no 
doctors.  I  believe  m  nothing  but  a  light  tea 
and  a  broth." 

(**  And  I  also  I "  adds  Mon  Mari,  paren- 
theticnlly.) 

'*  But  We  have  something  to  show  yon  in 
the  icMlge,"  continues  the  portress. 

(Mon  Mari  arches  his  eyebrows,  and  says 
"Aha!") 

**  And  when  you  feel  better,"  proceeds  my 
cheerful  little  friend,  ''only  have  the  polite- 
ness to  come  down  to  us,  and  you  will  see 
a  marvellous  sight ! " 

Here  Mon  Mari  waxningly  depresses  his 
eyebrows. 

«  Enough,*'  says  tbe  portieia,  xmdenUsi^- 
ing  him ;  *'  let  ua  retire.^' 
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And  they  lears  the  room  imuMdiatdj,  itil 
arm-in-arm— ^he  fondest  and  moat  mystsrioB 
married  co«ple  that  I  httte  ever  est  sfa 
on. 

That  day,  I  do  not  leel  qtdle  ttrarngmo^ 
to  enocmnter  great  warprimmimway  nsit  H 
the  lodge  b  deferred  nntll  tknm  nonint 
Bather  to  mj  emasement^  tti  pMtiias  dosi 
not  pay  me  tier  neaal  ^Hstt  atwvakiqg;  at 
the  eventful  dajr.  I  deeoeud  tofttlidi^  won- 
dering what  thb  ehaage  ineaBii,«l«s  three 
or  four  etraagen  a— etnblad  in  tlaianvliieb 
is  bed-ehamber,  parlour,  and  |«M 
all  in  oae.  Tlie  etrangera^  I  finoLsieeh 
frioids:  they  earronnd  Mod  ~ 
look  one  way  with  an  oxjUiMsa  ttlinn 

Sleasnreand  Borpriae.  mj  eyae  Mbvis 
irection  of  thcira  ;  and  I  as%  absieis 
shabby  tttUe  lodge  table,  a  TssnliailMt  m 
looking-glass  in  the  brightest  of  ftaasa  Os 
either  side  of  it,  rise  tiro  blosih-ealf^iidaii 
tapers.  Below  it  are  three  ommeatd  isli 
with  blooming  roae-treea  in  thea^  Inahfi  ly 
a  fanlike  screen  of  fair  white  paper.  Wsii 
the  surprise  that  was  in  alorefcrai;«l 
this  is  alao  the  secarity  in  whieh  lbs  lilrM 
tants  of  tiie  lodge  h«ro  tnieited  tkiir  M 
hard-earned  aavinga.  The  leholo  ttiwka 
the  effeet  npon  my  mind  of  aa  wmumBa^ 
Altar  ;  and  I  admire  the  new  pnnftsM  se- 
cordingly  with  such  eeriona  enmgytiwgfaah 
sion,  that  Mon  Mari,  in  the  first  svntMnef 
triumph,  forgets  the  modeaty  piepir  t»  Ui 
position  as  proprietor  of  the  new  tnsMi, 
and  apostrophises  his  own  property mMi^ 
fique,  with  a  power  of  voice  and  aa  sBcrgrof 
geriticuUtion  which  I  have  never  nokbed  it 
him  before.  When  his  euthmiasm  hssafittk 
abatetl,  and  just  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  sit- 
ing where  my  friend  the  portrees  i%  I  ktfs 
faint  little  voice  speaking  beUnd  thegnspof 
admiring  friends: 

"Perhaps,  Messieurs  et  Meadame^  }«■ 
think  this  an  extravaj;anoe  for  people  in  •* 
situation," says  the  voice,  in  feebly  polite  tflsa 
of  apology  ;  **  but,  alsa  !  what  would  jm 
have  ?  It  is  so  beautifnl — ^it  brightcH  tb 
room  so— it  gives  us  snob  an  air.  And,  thflV 
it  is  also  a  property — aomething  to  leave  b 
our  children — ^m  fine,  a  pardonable  extrm* 

fmce.    Ale  !  I  am  shaking  all  over  agfli; 
can  say  no  more ! " 

While  these  words  are  in  eonrse  of  utter- 
ance, the  group  of  friends  aepanite,  and  I  la 
sitting  benind  them,  does  to  the  bigst»f% 
the  little  portress,  looking  sadly  changed  ftr 
the  worse.  Her  tinv  face  lias  become  veij 
yellow  ;  her  bright  brown  eyes  look  dk^ 
portionately  lai^e;  she  has  an  old  sbiei 
twisted  round  her  shoulders  and  shiveis  is  it 
perpetually.  I  ask  what  is  the  matter,  ina- 
giniiig  that  the  poor  little  woman  has  got  • 
tit  of  the  ague.  The  poit^im  eontriris  t» 
smile  as  nsuid  befttBrehraSswers,  thdagblar 
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''I  will  do  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  you,"  1  reply  evasively. 

"  It  is  a  powerful  indigestion  (uue  forte  in- 
digestion), continues  the  portress,  iudicf^ 
tivf  ly  laying  one  trembling  fure-finger  on  the 
region  of  her  malady.  '*  And  I  am  curing 
myself  with  a  Light  T»'a.'  Here  the  fore- 
finger changes  its  directiou  and  points  to  a 
large-  white  earthenware  tva|>ot,  with  an 
empty  mug  by  the  side  of  it.  To  srive  the 
portress  the  trouble  of  replenishing  her 
drinking  vessel,  I  pour  out  a  dose  of  the 
Light  Tea.  It  is  a  liquid  of  a  faint  straw 
colour,  totally  unlike  any  £nglish  tea  that 
ever  was  maiie ;  and  it  tastes  as  a  quart 
of  hot  water  might  taste  after  a  wisp  of 
hay  had  been  dipped  into  it.  The  portress 
swallows  three  mugsfal  of  her  medicine 
in  my  presence,  smiling  and  shivering ; 
looking  rapturnusly  at  the  magnificent  new 
mirror  with  its  attendant  flower-pots  and 
tapers,  and  rejecting  with  grimaces  of  comic 
disgust,  hU  overtures  of  medical  help  on  my 
part,  even  to  the  modest  offering  of  one 
small  pill.  An  hour  or  two  later,  I  de- 
scend to  the  lodge  again  to  see  how  she  is. 
She  lias  l)eeii  perMU.'ided  to  go  to  bed  ;  is  re- 
ceiving, in  bed,  a  lev^  of  friends  ;  is  answer- 
ing, in  the  same  interesting  situation,  the 
questions  of  all  the  vinitors  of  tlio  day  to  all 
tlie  lodgfrs  in  the  house  ;  has  begun  a  fresh 
potfiil  of  the  light  tea  ;  is  tftill  smiling  ;  still 
shivering  ;  still  conteiiiptuourtly  sceptical  on 
the  subject  of  drugs.  In  the  evening  I  go 
down  ai<ain.  Th«  tea-pot  is  not  done  with 
yet,  and  the  hay-llavoured  hot  water  is  still 
Txjuriug  inexhaustibiy  into  the  system  of  the 
little  portress.  She  hap}H.*ns  now  to  be  issu-J 
ing  dii-vctioHs  relative  to  the  keeping  awake  i 
of  Mun  Mari,  who,  for  this  night  at  least,  I 
must  watch  by  the  gate-string.  He  is  to  | 
have  a  pint  of  strong  coffee  and  a  pipe  ;  ho  is  i 
to  have  the  <ras  turned  on  very  strong ;  and  ' 
he  IS  to  be  further  excited  by  the  presence  of' 
a  brisk  anil  wakeful  friend.  The  next  morn- 
ing) juntas  I  am  tiiinking  of  making  inqui- 
ries at  the  lodge,  who  should  enter  my  room 
but  the  tlyspeptic  patient  herself,  cured,  and 
ready  to  digest  anything  Imt  a doctor^s  advice 
or  a  small  pill.  Mon  M:iri,  I  hear,  has  not 
f  illen  anlt-ep  over  the  gate-string  for  more 
than  half- an  hour,  every  now  and  then  ; 
and  the  portn>Rs  has  ha<i  a  long  night's  rest. 
She  does  not,  however,  consider  this  unusual  i 
owurrenco  as  reckoning  in  any  degree  among ! 
the  agonc'ie.'j  which  have  accomplished  her 
rapid  recovery.  It  is  the  light  tea  alone  that 
has  done  it ;  ami.  if  I  still  doubt  the  inesti- 
malile  virtues  of  the  hot  hay-water  cure,  then 
of  all  the  prejudiced  gentlemen  the  portress 
h.'is  ever  heard  of,  I  am  the  most  deplorably 
oi>stinate  in  opening  my  ai*ms  to  error  and 
shutting  my  eyes  to  trutli. 

Such   is  the   little  doniestio  world  about 

me,  in  some  of  the  more  vivid  lights  in  which 

it  jn-t'»vnts  iuelf  to  my  own  peculiar  view. 

Aa  for  the  great  Farisinn  world  outside,  my 


experience  of  it  is  bounded  by  the  prospect 
obtain  of  the  Chamns  Elys^es  from  my  bed 
room  window.  If  I  had  been  in  health,  . 
mieht  have  found  everything  to  interest  me 
and  much  to  write  about,  in  the  wonderfully 
gay  view,  with  its  ever-changing  human  inte 
rest,  on  which  I  can  look,  whenever  I  like 
from  morning  to  night  But  the  same  causi 
which  attaches  me  to  my  apartment  and  fa 
miliarly  connects  me  with  my  poi*ter  and  por 
tress,  also  contributes  to  narrow  the  range  o 
my  observation  when  I  look  out  of  window 
B^ashionable  Paris  spins  and  prances  by  mi 
every  aflemoon,  in  all  its  glory ;  but  wha 
interest  have  healthy  priuces  and  counts  am 
blood-horses,  and  blooming  ladies,  plunged  ii 
abysses  of  circumambient  crinoline,  for  me,  ii 
my  sick  situation  t  They  all  Hy  by  me  in  oni 
confused  phantasmagoria  of  gay  colours  anc 
rushing  forms,  which  I  look  at  with  lazy  eyee 
The  sichta  I  watch  with  interest  are  thoB< 
only  which  seem  to  refer  in  some  degree  U 
my  own  invalid  position.  My  sick  man's  in 
voluntary  egotism  clings  as  close  to  me  whei 
I  look  outward  at  the  great  highway,  as  whei 
I  look  inward  at  my  own  little  room :  thva 
the  only  objects  which  I  now  notice  atten 
tively  from  my  window,  are.  oddly  enough 
chiefly  those  which  I  should  have  missei 
altogether,  or  looked  at  with  indifference  i 
I  had  occupied  my  bachelor  apartment  ii 
the  enviable  character  of  a  healthy  man.  _ 

For  example,  out  of  the  various  vehicle 
which  paKs  me  by  dozens  in  the  morning,  an 
by  hundreds  in  the  afternoon,  only  tw 
succeed  in  making  anything  like  a  laatin 
impression  on  my  mind.  I  have  only  vi^u 
ideas  of  dust,  dashing,  and  magnificence  i 
connection  with  the  rapid  carrhiges,  late  : 
the  day,  and  of  bells,  rumbling,  and  hollo 
yelping  of  carters*  voices  in  connection  wil 
the  deliberate  waggons  early  in  the  mornio{ 
but  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  distin 
remembrance  of  one  sober  brown  omniba 
belonging  to  a  Maison  de  Sant6^  and  of 
queer  little  truck  which  carries  baths  as 
hot  water  to  private  houses,  from  a  ba^ini 
establishment  near  me.  The  omniUu.  m  ; 
pa-^ses  my  window  at  a  solemn  jog-iniu  j 
full  of  patienU  getting  their  ain^  ^  «■ 
see  them  dimly,  and  1  fall  into  con  '' 
about  their  various  cases,  and  wo 
proportion  of  the  afllicud 
near  the  time  of  emancipation^ 
s.onitary  prison  on  wheels. ^Ab  ' 
truck,  with  ite  empty  zinc  htOt  i 
warm  water,  I  am  prohaUj  ifi 
pathetically  associating  it  at  fr«sriisr.^r  ^ 
do  with  cases  of  illiieM.  It  »  uouo^^  -: 
sent  for  by  healthy  pecfpit.  w  tasjzs^^-. 
their  habiU  to  walk  mbrumtx  ior  i.  *&'- 
there  must  be  a  propartina  o: 
to  which  the  truck 
see  it  goin^  fsaitov  ' 
\t  must  V»  'WioiVeA  ^^ 
grow  sviAdftiAy  yy 
\  watch.  Ui«  em^tej 
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profeanon ;  bat  I  eftn  obaerv^  witli  aeertui 
lakewann  interest,  that  1m  it  all  but  vorbd 
to  death.    He  yawna  and  afcntdwt  liiiMrif 
in  eorners ;  aometimea  dropa  fuiifidljoa  to 
the  stone  bench  before   my  vjhIov;  thca 
starts  up  from  it  suddenly,  mMhm  kit  bm- 
self  iSUlinff  asleep  the  niomatf  la  ast  down. 
He  has  hollow  placea  where  othasiS|i>u  liare 
cheeks;  and,  judging  farf  hii  w«K,BBst  be 
quite  incapable  of  running  allK  a  irisaner 
who  might  take  to  fliffht^     On  thiiWi^  he 
presents  to  my  mind  the  earioaiaBMNli  of 
a  langaid  tnaa  trying  to  ad^it  hmM  l»  a 
brisk  boainesai  and  &iling  pa]|iiU|iithe 
e£Ebrt     Aa  the  sick  chUd  of  m  thutiMiftia 
he  attracta  my  attention.     I  defou|  hai 
that  he  will  not  retam  the  onwj[Jimt  q 
honouring  me  with  hia  Tl<^t^ffe■ 

Such  are  the  few  athort  atepa  tint  I  tibii 
advance  to  get  a  modenttel j  doM  riaaoft  it 
French  humanity.      Tliere    9a%  Jemm, 


barrel  with  breathless  interest,  until  they 

rumble  away  together   out  of  sight.     So, 

again,  with  regard  to  the  men  and  women 

who  pass  my  window  hj  thousands  every 

day ;  my  view  of  them  is  just  aa  curiously 

circumscribed  as  my  view  of  the  vehicles. 

Out  of  all  the  crowd,  I  now  find,  on  taxing 

my  memory,  that  I  have  noticed  particularly 

just  three  people  (a  woman  and  two  men), 

who  have  chanced  to  appeal  to  my  peculiar 

invalid  curiosity.  The  woman  is  a  nurse- 
maid, neither  young  nor  pretty,  very  clean 

and  neat  in  her  dress,  with  an  awful  bloodless 

paleness  in  her  face,  and  a  hopeless  con- 
sumptive languor  in  her  movementa.    She 

has  only  one  enild  to  take  care  of— a  robuat 

little  girl  of  cruelly  active  habits.    There  is  a 

atone  bench  opposite  my  window;  and  on 

thia  the  wan  and  weaUy  nursemaid  often 

sits,  not  bumping  down  on  it  with  the  heavj 

thump  of  honest  exhauation,  but  sinking  on  it 

listlessly,  as  if  in  changing  from  walkmff  to 

sitting  she  were  only  pMU&g  fi^ni  one  form 

of  weariness  to  another.    Ijie  robust  child 

remaina  mercifully  near  the  feeble  guardian 

for  a  few  minutes,  then  becomes,  on  a  sudden, 

pitilessly  active  again,  laughs  and   dances 

uom   a  distance,    when   the  nurse   makes 

weary  signs  to  her,  and  runs  away  altogether, 

when  she  is  fatntlv  entreated  to  be  quiet 

for  a  few  minutes  longer.    The  nurae  looks 

alter  her  in  despair  for  a  moment,  drawa  her 

neat  black  shawl,  with  a  shiver,  over  her 

sharp  shoulders,  rises  resignedly,  and  dis- 
appears from  my  eyes  in  pursuit  of  the  piti- 
less child.    I  see  this  mournful  little  drama 

acted  many  times  over,  always  in  the  same 

way,  and  wonder  sadly  how  long  the  wan 

nursemaid  will  hold  out.    Not  being  a  family 

man,  and  having  nervously-acute  sympathies 

for  sickness  and  suffering  just  now,  it  would 

afford  me  genuine  satisfaction    to  see    the 

oppressed  nurse  beat  the  tyrannical  child ; 

but  she  seems  fond  of  the  little  despot ;  and, 

besides,  she  is  so  weak  that  if  it  came  to 

blows.  I  am  afraid,  grown  woman  as  she  is^ 

that  she  might  get  the  worst  of  it. 
The  men  whom  I  observe  are  not  such 

interesting  cases;   but   they  exhibit,  in   a 

minor  degree,  the  peculiarities  that  are  sure 

to  attract  my  attention.    The  first  of  the  two 

is  a  gentleman — ^lonely  and  rich,  as  I  ima- 
gine.   He  is  fat,  yellow,  and  gloomy,  and  has 

evidently  been  ordered  home-exercise  for  the 

benefit    of  his  health.      He    rides  a  quiet 

English  cob ;  never  has  any  friend  with  him  ; 

never — so  far  as  I  can  see-^xchanges  greet- 

inj^  with  any  other  horseman  ;    la  never 

smiled  at  from  a  carriage,  nor  bowed  to  by  a 

foot-passenger.      He  rides  with  his  flaccid 

chin  sunk  on  his  fat  breast ;  sits  his  horse  as 

if  his  legs  were  stuffed  and  his  back  boneless ; 

always  attracts  me  because  he  is  the  picture  less  elaborate  detail  and  ipMFwe^AVi 

of  dyspeptic  wretchedness,  and  aVwa^a  \v9a:&«^\T\\^  «feT\«a  of  crsMked  beings  radiatel&omths 

me  at  the  same  mournful  pg-trot  ipaee^   TWv  Vm  tft'  ^txvsXvks^  ^\&s^  xoasi  ^^cnaaats ;  sad 

feeond  man  is  a  police  agent.    1  ca\\no\.a^Ta-\vti^^Ta\l\vvs^K.\\l^^^^asl%  ^^i^tcvs^  ^»^iae<^*^i&aeaL. 

pathise    with    him  in    conae<\u©uee   ol  YiiaX  «:Mfi^itf«^  asAXsoA.  S^&msl  v^^i^^daMa  Nsw  ^ 


other  passengers  whom  I  look  after  dsyly 
day  with  something  like  cniiotaty;  .faiAtkT 
make  no  lasting  impreeuoa  on  nij.MSWiaj 
What  I  have  written  thus  &r»  hoiissMy  i»> 
produoes  the  small  earn  of  ny  mltf  vifil 
impressions  of  people  suid  thfiiOT  In  faatf 
iu-doors  and  out.  If  mr  yrimw^  AmUf 
limited  to  my  own  dint  horlson,  tUi  dste 
has  at  least  one  advantage  for  the  imier:  it 
prevents  all  danger  of  my  troabHv  Uii  wiU 
my  ideas  and  observatioue  at  sij  gnit 
length.  If  other  people  value  tlusiiztasd 
brevity  in  writers,  oratora,  and  preadben  is 
sincerely  as  I  do,  perhape  I  may  hqis,  ot 
account  of  my  short  range  of  obeerraUoa  aal 
my  few  words,  to  get  another  heariiuL  if  I 
write  the  second  chapter  of  tar  inviSl  Or 
periences.  I  began  the  first  half  <^  thsai(a 
herein  related)  in  France  ;  and  I  am  sov 
completing  the  second  (yet  to  be  reoordedjia 
England.  When  tiie  curtain  riaea  on  wif 
sick-bed  agun,  tlie  scene  will  be  Loodoa. 


MINERALS  THAT  WB  EAT. 

IV  TWO  CaAFTKRS.     CHAFTBR  TBS  SBOOSlt 

Metaphtsiciaks  in  speculating  upon  tb 
diverse  operations  of  the  human  mind,  bsit 
spoken  of  man  as  a  microcosm — a  little  woiii 
typifying  the  outer  creation,  and  epitomiaBg 
its  phenomena.  The  phyaioloffiat^  in  ezaisiB- 
ing  his  form  and  physical  endowments,  nay 
repeat  the  expression  with  a  more  deflniU 
meaning ;  for  he  can  trace  in  the  aingle  in£- 
vidual  a  reflex  of  the  forma  which  people,  thi 
laws  which  regulate,  and  the  elements  whiflk 
compose  the  entire  material  world.  The 
iuvestiffation  of  the  form  of  man  lii^t  made  it 
clear  that  the  skeleton  of  man,  having  bett 
fashioned  after  a  certain  type,  other  animak 
aro  constructed  after  the  same  model,  with 


harmoDioas  chain  of  life,  are  attached  to  this 
grand  human  form  ;  which  rises  as  a  central 
pillar  in  the  wide  area  of  being.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  chemical  changes  which  are 
coincident  with  the  life  of  man,  yields  a 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  laws  which 
govern  the  chemistry  of  the  earth.  The 
analysis  of  the  elements  which  build  up  the 
human  frame,  not  only  brings  into  view  the 
close  ties  of  relationship  which  bind  humanity 
to  earth  by  similitude  in  composition,  but  it 
throws  a  liglit  upon  the  physical  endowments 
which  we  possess ;  upon  the  power  which  we 
extend  over  the  creatures  of  the  earth ;  and 
n{K)n  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy  in  :theix 
use. 

By  examining  the  composition  and  form  of 
the  tfeth  and  digentive  apparatus,  the  anato- 
mist has  been  able  to  declare,  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  race  bears  the  seal  of 
fitness  for  a  combination  of  animal  and 
vegetable  diet ;  testifying  to  the  power  which 
has  been  given  to  us  over  the  beast  of 
the  field,  as  welloM  over  the  herb  on  which 
it  grazes.  And,  from  the  examination  of 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  body,  it 
might  be  prediciited  that,  to  man,  has  been 
granted  dftminion  over  land  and  over  sea ;  that 
he  is  to  find  in  each  a  feeding-ground ;  and 
that  the  inhabitanta  of  the  one  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  other  are  alike  destined  to  be 
supplementary  to  his  wants  and  subservient 
to  hia  wilL  For  if— after  ascertaining  that 
salt,  the  mineral  of  the  sea,  lurks  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  frame,  and  ranks  among  the 
minerals  which  we  eat — we  extend  further 
the  inquiry,  potassium,  the  mineral  of  the 
land,  fails  at  once  under  our  observation. 

Potash  presents  itself  in  the  human  system 
as  frequently  as  sodium.  Its  preseuce  in 
large  propoition  in  the  globules  of  the  blood 
indicates  a  special  importance ;  because,  in  all 
probability,  it  ia  this  portion  of  the  blood 
which  is  organised,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
muscle.  Of  course  we  ask  here,  too,  those 
que^ttions — Why  7  and  How  t  We  have  not 
the  same  positive  data  of  information  as 
to  the  uses  of  potash,  which  we  had  of  the 
utility  of  salt.  Thus  much  may  be  said 
about  it : — 

We  eat  larse  (quantities  of  potash  in  all  our 
vegetable  food  ;  in  bread,  potatoes,  earrots,  and 
especially  in  green  ve^tables.  For,  just 
as  sea-plants  contain  a  great  deal  of  salt,  so 
inlaiid  plants  feed  on  potassium.  And  as 
iulanil  animals  consume  these  plnnts,  so  their 
flesh  abounds  in  the  same  mineial.  When 
inland  plants  are  bunied,  potassium  is  left 
behind  in  the  ash,  in  an  oxidised  form, 
and  is  known  as  potash,  or  oxide  of  potassium. 
In  this  furm  it  has  furnished  many  names  of 
drugs  to  the  PharmHCopocia.  A  medical  man 
vaunt  blush  for  the  reputation  of  his  profes- 
sion, when  he  calls  to  ratiid  the  history  of 
potash  as  a  pharmacopoeial  substance.    Qf««% 


wigs,  and  preternatural  solemnity  of  coun- 
tenance, were  caught  in  a  terrible  snare 
when  they  handled  this  potash.  They  burnt 
various  inland  plants,  and  carefully  col- 
lected the  ash,  storing  it  in  mystic  and 
many-coloured  bottles,  calling  it  salt  of  bean- 
stalk, or  salt  of  wormwood,  or  salt  of  willow, 
according  to  the  source  from  which  it  was 
obtained.  They  were  very  careful  to  note 
the  season  at  which  the  wormwood  was  to 
be  collected,  and  the  willow  cut.  They  en- 
joined an  hour  for  the  process  of  combustion 
of  the  one,  and  a  half-an-hour  for  the  burning 
of  the  other.  The  temperature  was  to  be 
raised  in  one  case  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 
degrees,  and  in  another  to  two  hundred 
degi*eea.  AQd  thus,  since  they  believed  each 
to  be  a  different  salt,  they  found  no  difficulty 
in  differentiating  their  properties  and  dis- 
tioguishing  their  aetioua.  The  one  cured 
headaches,  the  other  cured  fevers,  and  a  third 
cured  indigestion.  They  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  administering  their  so-called  salt 
of  wormwood  when  the  symptoms  called  for 
salt  of  tartar,  than  a  homoeo(>athist  would 
think  now  of  prescribing  a  thousandth  part 
of  a  grain  of  charcoal,  when  the  urgency  ot  the 
case  called  for  a  thousandth  of  a  grain  of 
plumbago.  But — sad  destruction  to  our  vene- 
ration for  big  wigs  and  ivory  sticks,  and 
dogmatic  experienced-it  was  shown  that 
potash  was  simply  potash ;  always  the  same, 
and  never  anything  else  than  oxide  of  potas- 
sium. 

The  uses  of  potash  in  the  body  have  been 
elucidated  in  investigating  the  causes  of 
scurvy.  Until  lately,  this  scourge  carried  off 
from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  a  ship's  crew 
on  a  long  voyage.  Scurvy  results  from 
a  continued  diet  of  salt  meat ;  not  because 
the  salt  is  in  excess,  but  because  the  potanh 
and  other  mineral  constituents  are  in  defect. 
When  meat  is  placed  in  brine,  the  salt 
enters,  driving  out  the  potash  and  other 
salts,  usurping  their  place,  and,  like  other 
usurpers,  doing  a  vast  amount  of  mischief. 
Lemon-juice  and  lime-juice  were  fouud  to  be 
preventive  of  scurvy,  and  were  powerfully 
recommended.  But  Jack  Tar  has  a  fine 
British  element  of  practical  obstinacy.  Ship 
captains  disliked  disturbing  the  vested  in- 
terests of  scurvy.  The  British  sailor  would 
cease  to  be  a  match  for  any  dozen  fuirineers, 
if  he  were  to  cease  eating  salt  junk,  straining 
his  water  through  his  teeth,  sleeping  in  close 
hammocks,  and  braving  scurvy  and  typhus 
fever.  But  the  law,  after  a  time,  enforces  the 
use  of  lime-juice  ;  yet  this  was  expeudive,  so 
citric  acid  was  substituted.  Citric  acid  failed. 
Then  Dr.  Garrod  bethought  him  that  lemon- 
juice  contains  potash  aa  well  as  citric  acid  ; 
and,  since  it  was  not  the  citric  acid  which  was 
doing  good,  probably  it  was  the  potash.  Other 
concurrent    fttcta   aU^w^^VvsxiisA.   NivN^  Xi'^Ns^. 


potasnas  a  pbarmacopoeial  substance.    ^*m«%\bciucvy  (Mvatt^a  \\\  \\i^\.v\.>i^\a\i%  ^\\.^  ^\ixk\v- 
and  venerable  physici&na  of  a  hundred  yeara\datit  Ol\«&Ux^   imi^  ^VitLvivivsX.  w^^  '>»^  ^"^^^ 
tiuce  with  ivory-haudled  sticka  heavv  aauar«\  Cocoas  soA  \KiVaJwyiA,  ^ai'^  ^*»»»  ^i\^x«t  ^.  ^^ 


Biuce  with  ivory-haudled  sticks  heavy  square^  Cocoa^  mA  Y^W^A«i^  v^s^"^ 
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which  posiewed  whftt  we  may  call  a 
Bcnrvv  repntatioii,  were  foimd  to  oon- 
tnin  large  quantitiea  of  pota«h.  Citrate  of 
potash  then  was  xecommeud«d,  and  haa  been 
iieiKi  with  benefit  as  a  eorative  agent.  But 
the  full  practical  application  of  theee  investi- 
gNtions  11  \  et  in  Mbeyanoe.  If  it  was  difficult 
before  to  persuade  Jack  Tar  to  use  l«mon- 
juice,  it  18  DOW  iiiipoeeible  to  induce  him  to 
substitute  anything  for  it  Tlie  lemon-juice 
idea  has  taken  posseasion  of  him,  and  it  is 
ini)*oeKible  to  squeeze  it  out  of  him.  Mr. 
Busk,  the  accomplished  surgeon  of  the  Dread- 
noujiht,  where  so  many  cases  of  scurvy  are 
treateil,  haa  been  a^ke*)  to  introduce  super- 
turtrate  of  potiish.  But  he  said,  **  When  these 
pour  men  come  on  bo.«rd,  craving  and  longing 
for  lemon-juice,  fresh  beef,  mealy  potatoes, 
and  gTHfii  vegetables,  if  I  should  oner  them 
more  junk  and  citrate  of  notaah,  they  woold 
raise  a  nintiuy  and  bum  the  ship  and  ma  in 
it.'*  And  so  the  dietetic  history  of  potash 
will  remain  incomplete  until  the  Dreadnought 
be  made  fire-proof,  or  sailon  be  freed  from 
nrrjudice.  One  practical  remark  may  be 
here  added.  Potash,  like  the  other  organic 
elements,  abounda  in  fk-eah  finiits  and  veffe- 
tabies.  In  boiling  tlicae  we  diitsolve  out  the 
salts,  and  we  do  wnmg  to  boil  all  our  vege- 
tables,  und  to  avoid  lipe  fruits  and  frmh 
salads.  'With  ordinary  digestive  capabilities, 
these  are  valuable  adiii lions  to  our  diet,  and 
are  coHHitlerably  used  in  France  with  excel- 
lent rt'SultH. 

The  nieUtls  which  most  predominate  in  the 
human  coiii|)OHiiicin  are  not  those  which  an 
observer  of  human  nature  would  predicate. 
Iron  is  invariably  pi'esent  in  the  blood.  It 
has  been  suppuM-d  that  it  gave  to  blood  its 
red  colour  ;  it  certainly  intensifies  the  colour. 
We  ccnsiautly  meet  with  the  proof.  Every 
day,  in  the  out-patients*  department  of  the 
hospitHls,  and  in  ordinary  me<lical  practice, 
one  fii.ds  patients  with  {>ale  lips,  and  cheeks 
that  have  lost  their  glow,  paliitl  and  debili- 
tuted,  ciniplaining  of  difiiculty  in  breathing, 
inca()iibiliiy  of  exertion,  and  a  host  of  other 
sym);tont8.  Tlie  history  of  the  case  is  written 
in  ti.e  colourless  fsce.  There  is  a  want  of 
iron  in  ■  he  blood.  Supply  iron  to  the  system, 
and  the  colour  reapi>ears,  while  all  the  bad 
symptoms  vanish.  Supply  it  in  any  form,^- 
tarirate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  iron,  potassio- 
tarti-ate  of  iron,  cbalybc-ite  waters  (tasting, 
accoiHliiig  to  the  grave  authority  of  Sam 
Weller,  so  strongly  of  warm  flat-irons):  a 
cla>sic  wonld  aay,  restore  the  iron  circulation, 
an«)  y«>u  bring  biiek  a  S|»artan  state  of  health. 
In  the  more  vigorous  words  of  Shakspeare  : 

Civtr  tlicm  great  meali  of  b^f,  and  iron  and  steel, 
Tiiey  ^ill  cat  Hke  wolves  and  fight  like  devils  ! 

Beef  contains  a  great  deal  of  iron  ;  its  ash 
coutaius  six  per  cent.      Amnud  focid  Va,  oiC 


that  it  had  a  strrasUienlDg  pwsr.  Srines 
Tphides  was  the  first  patient  iilM>  was  trtatsi 
with  steel-wine.  He  sufisnd  fipom  palkr 
and  debility  thirtw^Te  handnd  yssis  sm 
An  oracle  desired  liin  to  s«ekaniii«b^ 
years  before,  hs  had  diiwsB  U»  »  sacrad 
chestnnt-tree,  to  steep  it  in  «l^  sad  drisk 
the  solntion  of  itto  rust.  A  mkm^  otneb 
would  hftTS  pworibed  *  Mn  eknnt 
form  of  steei-wiiia  for  the  Urn  of  «i|nBca. 
Since  that  tioN^  the  alehjaiite  tM  it 
Mars. 

A  lunatic  fiioid  of  Dr.  "WWsi  iaa- 
gined  that  his  stomeeh  veqnirsd  stavibs- 
ing  by  iron.  He  followed  oet  his  iter 
heroically ;  for,  in  his  stomach  w«i  M| 
nails,  iron  tacks^  riTetSL  iv 
re  of  a 
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image  c 


«h%«iim 
nt;sidiei 


ofthehkdeof  ak]a€%  the  whole  wddbt 
twenty  ounces ;  *  the  whieh  **  (Bks  the  JUi 
of  Orleans)  ''oat  of  a  great  deal  ofsidiM^ 
he  chose  forth.** 

Every  mosenm  eontaina  spedaflnssfins 
fifom  the  stomach  of  aa  '~'*TTffh  Of  eosn^ 
we  do  not  swallow  iron  in  the  soBd  Iml 
like  ostriches ;  but  we  awallow  it  dhMhsi 
in  water,  the  antversAl 
the  tissues  in  this  IbmB^  it  _ 
ingredient  of  the  oolooring  matter  «r  hmm- 
tine  found  in  the  red  corposelea  of  Heihs' 
that  bean  the  ^portion  of  mtifmfmmaL 
It  exists  also  m  the  liquor  sMi|nh  k 
which  they  float,  as  well  as  in  meMh^Uf, 
and  moet  other  stractnrse  of  the  bo^.  *Ihi 
uses  which  it  serves  are  best  dedoead  nathi 
symptoms  which  its  defteieney  oeoMrasa  Qs 
the  theories  as  to  its  respiratoty  inflmsff  it 
is  wise  to  be  dumb ;  although  thej  bisrtb 
great  name  of  Liebig  as  their  frgrmnfla^  ^ 
can  hardly  be  accepted,  and  wenolditttM 
a  golden  rule  that  none  but  sooad  «ft 
proved  views  should  be  advanoed,  exc^  ti 
professional  readera.  Soffice  it  to  ssTy  t^ 
uron  is  found  in  all  oar  food  ;  that  iron  ii 
organised  in  all  our  tisanes.  ThaX  its  p» 
sence  is  necessary  to  health,  ita  ahomes  ins- 
ductiye  of  chlorosis,  a  oommon  font  d 
disease.  Bat,  although  so  generallT  presssti 
and  so  ensential  to  health,  the  whole  bnlk  a 
iron  in  the  body  is  very  smalL  If  we  sbosii 
carry  into  action  Shakapeare*s  idea,  and  *  ooii 
the  heart  and  drop  the  blood  for  drachmas,**  st 
should  be  but  very  little  the  wealthier.  iH 
the  iron  in  the  body  would  not  be  of  the  valit 
of  a  halfpenny,  nor  the  siae  of  a  walnut ;— en 
such  small  things  does  life  depend. 

Yet,  although  iron  be  present  in  senl 
quantity,  it  might  be  thought  that  ailica,  or 
flint,  wouJd  be  more  plentifuL  But  the 
amount  of  silica  is  really  very  small 
Silicon  is  the  base  of  flint  and  granite ;  it 
is,  as  will  readily  be  beUev^^  insolnbls^ 
and  excesuvely  hard;  whendeposHed  hi  th» 
^bc^d^^  i^  earves  oolf  uiechanical  uses.  It  ii 
course,  the  natural  source  ot  Vtoa  \o  '\iia\itt«aAVa.  >Xa\miXt  ^t^  \ssl  \vcw\i  hair  than 
avBtem.  h\xt  iron  has  been  used  inedVs\ni.\\?\asrj  <]/^X»TV\Ti.>iXi^^DW^\\w  >^ 
s/Lce  very  early  times,  with  the  kaow\^^e\x^e    ««o«\  ^  Nh^  >**^    ^  >«^  \«« 
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detected  in  the  blood  by  Millon,  and  in  the  bile !  pbate  of  lime  which  renders  them  capable  of 
by  Weber.  Silica  reaches  as  in  our  vegetable '  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  protecting 
food,  particularly  in  salad  plants  and  cereal  the  delicate  organs  of  life,  and  serving  as 
grusses.  Afler  a  haystack  han  been  burnt  levers  on  which  the  muscles  may  act.  Plios- 
down,  there  is  oflen  found  a  sort  of  rough  phate  of  lime  reaches  us  in  all  flesh,  and  in 
glass  at  the  bottom  of  the  churred  heap. !  most  articles  of  vegetable  food,  but  especially 
Philosophers  have  suggested  that  the  stacK '  in  some  of  the  cere:ds.  A  striking  iiiudtra- 
wiis  consumed  by  lighining,  and  the  falling .  tion  of  the  value  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as  a 
aiirolite  molten.  Practical  farmers  have  :  constituent  of  our  dietary,  may  be  found  in 
hinted  at  an  incendiary  with  matches  in  a ;  the  fact  that,  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
glass  bottle.  But  the  botanist  refers  to  the  \  earth  feed  either  on  wheat  or  i7e,  or  on 
silica  contained  in  the  hay  and  wheat,  and  ;  barley  or  oats,  and  these  grains  appear  to  be 
shows  that  it  is  this  which  luis  been  molten  .  specially  ada])ted  for  humun  use,  by  reason  of 
by  the  fire  into  flint-glass.  I  the  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime 

Tlio  analogues  of  human  hair  are  birds* '  which  they  contain.  There  is  plenty  of  phos- 
feathers,  and  silica  is  here  found  plentifully  ;  phate  of  lime  in  soups,  and  this  may  be  a  useful 
mo6t  plentifully  in  the  wing-featners,  where !  way  of  getting  at  this  mineral,  where  there 
strt-ugth  is  required  for  purposes  of  flight,  is  a  deficiency  in  the  system.  —  For  this 
If,  like  Coriolaiius,  we  could  have  ''no  softer  phosphate  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  all  the 
cushion  than  the  flint,**  it  would  be  in  the .  soft  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body, — of  carti- 
fonu  of  feathers  that  the  stony  pillow  would :  lage,  muscle,  milk,  blood,  of  gastric  and  i>an- 
be  most  acceptable.  creatic  juices.    In  all  these  ic  is  not  mech^mi- 

Of  magnesia  we  have  but  little  to  say.  ;cally  dissolved  or  deposited,  but  is  so  united 
It  is  always  fq^ind  in  the  hnman  body.  But  with  their  inmost  structural  elements,  that  it 
what  it  does  there,  and  why  it  is  there,  |  ia  diflicult  to  isolate  it.  Lehmaun  thinks  it 
and  in  what  precise  form,  are  questions ;  obvious  that  this  substance  plays  an  im{)or-> 
not  yet  clearly  answered.  Probably  mag^  ■,  tant  part  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the  animal 
uesia  has  the  same  qualities  as  potash  and ,'  tissues,  and  especially  in  the  formation  and 
sodium,  and  does  their  work  occasion-  subsequent  changes  of  the  animal  cells.  But 
ally,  when  from  an  ill-select«d  diet  these  :  it  is  in  bone  that  phosphate  of  lime  plays  the 
are  absent  from  tlie  body  without  leave. .  most  important  part.  It  forms  more  than 
The  dietetic  relation  of  magnesia  has  been  one-half  of  the  entire  osseous  mass ;  its  pro- 
mnde  famous  by  its  discovery  in  oats.  You  portions  being  nicely  adjusted  to  the  exi- 
couUl  with  difficulty  form  an  idea  of  the  gences  of  each  part.  In  the  skull —which 
ec.-*la»y  of  that  happy  Gael  who  achieved  this  guards  the  brain,  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
br.liijint  reAult.  It  appears  that  the  acute  system,  the  core  and  kernel  of  our  life— -the 
minds  of  certain  Scotch  philosophers,  long  proportion  of  bone-earth  amounts  to  sixty- 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  the  mental  and .  seven  per  cent ;  the  defences  here  are 
pii  vRical  superiority  of  their  race,  had  been  strengthened,  while  in  less  imi)ortant  parts 
batfled  in  investigating  its  cause.  They  the  per  centage  falls  to  lorty-five.  The 
could  find  no  satislactory  scientific  explana-  law  of  its  deposition  may  be  stated  thus : 
tion  of  the  ure-erninence  of  the  men  on  the  '  — Bone-earth  is  added  in  proportion  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  over  the  degenerate  i  thinness  of  the  plate  of  bone  to  be  strength- 
Southron,  the  puzzling  diflTerence  *twixt !  ened,  or  the  importance  of  the  organ  to  be 
Tweed-le<lum  and  Tweed-ledee;  but  at  last  protected.  When  the  natural  balance  id  dis- 
thi;)  patriotic  Scot  announced  that  it  was  all  |  turbed,  when  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  iusufii- 
accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  magnesia ! ciently  supplied  or  assimilated,  a  dieadful 
which  he  eats  in  his  oatcake.  Probably  those  I  disease  occurs,  called  rickets,  which  is  cha- 
who  admit  the  fact  will  not  cavil  at  the  ex-  |  racterised  by  bending  of  the  boness  hideous 
phuiation.  A  parallel  speculation — which,  we  j  deformity,  pressure  on,  and  destruction  of, 
iM'lieve,  claims  an  American  origin — goes  to  >  important  organs,  and,  finally,  death.  The 
show  that  differences  in  race  and  colour  spring  cure  for  this  condition  of  bone  is  luedidno 
from  varieties  in  elements  of  food,  and  that  containing  the  deficient  ingredient — plirw- 
altiiough  it  may- be  impossible  to  wash  a  phate  of  lime.  Bones  which  do  not  contain 
blai.kamoor  white,  it  might  be  possible  to  feed  this  substance  are  flexible;  in  fact,  they 
him  white.     These  are  philosophic  bubbles,  |  are  only  gelatine  remains.     lu  the  deuiine  of 

.'     blown  but  to  burst  i  teeth  we  find  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  phosphate 

•:         There  remains  a  mineral  beyond  all  others !  of  lime ;   in  the   enamel  neaily  ninety  per 

I'      essential  to  life.     If  wo  may  be  permitted  cent. 

I  to  recal  the  very  common  phrase  by  which  But  the  mineral  ingredients  may  not  too 
man  is  s:iid  to  be  a  brick,  we  would  indicate  greatly  encroach  upon  organic  structures;  for, 
the  propriety  of  si)eaking  of  phosphate  of  even  here,  death  most  often  seizes  upon  those 
lime  aa  the  mortar  which  com)>letes  the '  bones,  which  being  most  stiff  with  phos])hate 
edifice.  The  phosphate  of  lime  cements  and  i  of  lime,  have  the  most  eai*thY  taixv^.  U\^S&%. 
stillens  the  gelatine  of  the  bones.  It  is  the'vC0iiftla.Tit\MAX2^\M>Vii^«v\  VJiaa  ^«sA  '"^'^'^'^>^. 
so-called  bone-eaWh,  to  which  the  bones  owe\earl\i,^\sXc\\«\.w«»^orsi^^^^  >*^  ^'^^  ,S^ 
their  Btiifueaa  and  Bulidity,    It  is  the  pbo8-\  irom  X^i^  VfUJiii^  oS.  otyj^sitfi  ^k«^«»»^ 
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chemical  enerfftes  of  the  body,  which  ineeMantly 
force  upon  itformi  proper  for  iU  uae  in  the 
animal  stracturee.  For  a  time^  the  powers  of 
grayitation,  cohesion,  and  crystallisation  are 
kept  down  and  dened  by  the  oi^ganising 
forces ;  but  we  forecast  the  end,  we  know 
that  earth  will  triumph  OTer  the  framflu  the 
house  built  of  dust  will  crumble^  ana  the 
glories  of  the  sacred  temple  of  thesoul  lade  into 
the  palpable  ruins  of  a  mnd-built  tenements 

It  is  an  impressive  task  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  chemist,  and  with  fire, and  capsule, 
ana  Iwlance  in  hand,  as  he  tracks  the  march 
of  the  conqueror.  Death,  through  the  domain 
of  vital  structure. 

The  moralist  warns  us  that  life  is  but  the 
antechamber  of  death ;  that  as,  on  the  first 
day  of  life,  the  foot  is  planted  on  the 
lowest  of  a  range  of  stepe^  which  man  scales 
painfully,  only  to  arrive  at  the  altar  of  corpo- 
real death.  The  chemist  comes  to  proclaim, 
that,  from  in&toy  to  old  ^;e,  the  quantity  of 
earthy  matter  continually  increases.  Earth 
asserts  her  supremacy  more  and  more,  and 
calls  us  more  loudly  to  the  dust  In  the  end 
a  Higher  Will  interposes,  the  bond  of  union 
in  unloosed,  the  immortal  soul  wings  its  flight 
upward  to  the  Giver  of  all  Being.  Earth 
daims  its  own,  and  a  little  heap  of  ashes  re- 
turns to  the  dust.  It  was  a  man.  It  is  nowdust ; 
our  ashes  are  scattered  abroad  to  the  winds 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  this  dust  is 
not  inactive.  It  rises  to  walk  the  earth  again  ; 
perhaps  to  aid  in  peopliug  the  globe  with 
fresh  forms  of  beauty,  to  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  vital  processes  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  take  a  part  in  the  world*s  life.  lu 
this  seuse  the  words  of  GoCithe  are  strictly 
applicable.''^    "  Death  is  the  parent  of  life.** 

Nothing  of  ut  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  slow  chftngo 
Into  MiDething  rich  and  ttrango. 


FLOWERS  OF  BRITISH  LEGISLATION, 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  trust- 
money  beq^ueathed  for  charitable  purposes 
has  come,  m  course  of  time,  to  be  a  little 
misapplied.  Rectification  having  in  such 
cases  been  occasionally  needed,  there  have 
been  instances  of  application  for  that  purpose 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  was  the  only  tribunal 
having  cognisance  of  breaches  of  trust  and 
other  matters  connected  with  charities. 
Some  of  the  charities  in  question  are  but 
small ;  providing,  for  good  works,  say  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  pounds  a-year.  Therefore, 
whenever  it  came  to  pass  that  the  money  of 
any  oue  of  these  small  charities  was  misap- 
plied, they  who  objected  to  the  misapplica- 
tion had  to  spend  the  entire  funds,  and 
something  more  from  their  own  pockets, 
for  a  correction  of  abuses.  Or,  if  it  hap- 
pened  that   a  little  bwsinesa 


had  to  be  mada  for  the  bendU  of  the 
of  the  charity,  oonoent  of  Chanasrr  Ittd  to  bt 
asked  for  and  bad,  at  *  priea  whieh  dul  mt 
leave  much  chance  of  profit  ee  the  wUk 
transaction.    Hiiii^  there   was  e  cWf^  ai 
Battle  worth  fi>rty-«ight  poniAtjMi  ;    tho 
rent  of  a  houae  oonveyM  to  tnrtMa    Tb$ 
trustees. thought  they  would  4i^wmfy  to  mH 
the  honse^  and  invest  the  fgmmk  m  tbm 
public  fhnda.    It  was  impoesililiti&tUa 
without  applictttioa  to  tlto  Ckmti  ifTWinirr, 
A  bill  was  filed.     It  was    lefaii  n  the 
master  io  u^  whether  the  aeb  mML  W 
beneficial  to  the  charitx*     He  mM  ttnii 
The  sale,  theniM&  tooirplao^  aaft  AiMff 
invested;  wherespcn  theneMatt 
sent  in  for  taxed  ooeta  to  ho  paid ei^ site 
charity,  equal  to  eeven  jaeae  ineoBt;  Vii| 
upwards  of  three  hondrad  piwinde  i 

Again,  there  wae  en  aetata  atLawfiM^a 
Essex,  given  for  chaiitahle  imqineM,  mi 
leased  at  sixty  pounds  a-yaar.  8eae  pasoM 
thought  the  rent  too  little^  and  ofifiiisatotht 
CourtofChanoerytoeet  thaleMeaada  ]b 
result  was  obtained  axeapi'a  oabtnelaoi 
from  the  Amds  of  the  oliarii^  isr  Gteflay 
costs,  to  the  amount  of  aix  haadiad  ai  ifif 
pounds. 

The  oonsequtnee  of  aiibh  a 
was  Uiat»  over  and  over  again^ 
were  altogether  loot  Surriidiy  ftmnsi 
frequently  let  them  go  to  theirMii  vift 
other  property;  and  there  wa^paetellji 
no  help  or  redress.  Thue;,  for  fiTsisih.ann 
than  two  centuries  ago,  there  weie  mx^m- 
houses  given  at  Ashby  in  Lincolnahin^tsbi 
supported  by  a  rent-charge  of  thirty  potadi 
a-year.  Trustees  were  appointed,  ami  m» 
afterwards  renewed,  bat  not  renewed  ^sSi 
The  trustees  all  died,  and  the  truet  was  St « 
end.  Nevertheless,  the  land-owner^  iuitft 
upon  which  the  charge  wae  laid,  contineedti 
pay  for  more  than  a  oentury  the  thii^ 
pounds  a-year  to  the  vicar,  in  older  that  bi 
might  distribute  the  funds  acoordiBg  to  tfct 
will  of  the  founder  of  the  charity.  At  hi^ 
however,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundnd  vd 
seventeen,  the  representative  of  the  iknilf 
then  living  was  advised  that^  aa  then  wasM 
person  authorised  to  give  him  a  legal  reedf^ 
he  could  not,  with  what  a  lawyer  mighttttt 
safety,  go  on  with  the  payments.  Thtf 
were  discontinued.  After  aeveral  yesn^ 
information  was  filed  against  him  to  obtsia 
the  i)aymeut  of  arrears,  and  also  the  n- 
appointment  of  trustees.  The  arrears,  thni 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  he  wae  acooid- 
ingly  required  by  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  te 
pay  up ;  out  of  them,  however,  ooeta  to  tht 
amount  of  four  hundr^  pounde  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  ;  so  that,  to  the  charity,  there  be- 
came due  fifteen  pounds  less  than  nothing. 

This  case,  it  will  be  seen,  iUa^fccalea  the 


I 


^     action  of  the  law  ttbsemieh^  to  the'yetf    , 
^t%sl^ltvi^.^\iSM\^^^  In  that  year    f 

\^\T  ^mM^  ^^dj;yGBC^^  >a»A.  Na^iac^M^:^^^  >^  ^Jl    • 

*  6m  IIouMhold  Words,  t<A.  <v\U.  p.  4S».  \  <^^\^gcu^  \a  Vsswi^ Vaa  va^veBM^^  ^3edNMa(sr\>ft 
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charitable  trusts.  This  cheap  method  was 
thus  described  by  a  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
House  of  Lords  :  "  A  petition  is  presented  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor;  it  is  served  on  the 
opposite  party,  whose  coniiuct  is  called  in 
a  uestion  ;  it  comes  on,  on  the  appointed  day ; 
there  is  an  array  of  two  or  three  counsel  on 
one  side,  and  two  or  three  counsel  on  the 
other.  It  is  argued,  perhaps,  one,  two,  three 
and  four  successive  days.  Questions  arise 
wliich  have  to  be  referred  to  the  master ;  it 
goes  into  the  master^s  office  ;  litigation  there 
continues ;  the  master  makes  his  report ;  the 
rei)ort  is  returned  to  the  Chancellor ;  ex- 
ceptions, perhaps,  or  objections,  are  made  to 
tlie  report ;  possibly  the  report  is  confirmed, 
possibly  it  is  i-eferred  back  to  the  master ; 
and,  after  all,  when  the  final  order  of  the 
Chancellor  is  made,  it  is  subject  to  appeal  to 
yonr  lordships'  Houses" 

Evidently  this  improved  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, thus  described  oy  Lord  Lyndhurst,  how- 
ever decided  an  advance  upon  previous 
routine,  however  comparatively  economical, 
was  still  murder  to  little  charitable  trusts ; 
and  great  was  the  number  of  the  little  ones, 
there  being  five-and-twentv  thousand  of  them, 
whereof  not  one  was  of  more  value  than 
fifly  pounds  a-year. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs.  Lord 
Brougham  beean,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  those  efforts  at  reform 
which  have  been  maintained  as  efforts,  and 
but  little  more,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
by  the  British  legislature,  at  a  cost  to  the 
nation,  for  talk,  writing,  and  investigation 
upon  this  topic  alone,  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  money.  Lord  Brougham  began 
his  labours  to  procure  cheap  and  available 
help  to  the  due  administration  of  small 
trusts,  bv  asking  for  a  commission  to  inquire 
into,  and  make  completely  known,  the  extra- 
vagant nature  and  the  serious  extent  of  the 
existinff  difficulty.  The  commissioners  upon 
charitable  bequests  were  then  appointed,  and 
worked  year  by  year  till  they  had  filled  with 
disclosures  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  thirty- 
eight  huge  folio  volumes,  containing  upwards 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  pages.  It  was 
always  imagined  that  this  amount  of  report- 
ing would  1)6  followed  by  some  legislative  mea- 
sure. There  was  no  houe  for  any  bill  unless 
it  came  directly  from  tne  government ;  and, 
seven  years  after  the  thirty-eighth  volume  of 
reports  had  appeared,  government  being 
pressed,  promised  to  bring  in  a  measure — 
next  session. 

Accordingly,  in  the  succeeding  year,  Lord 


measure,"  said  his  Grace,  "affecting  the 
Church,  or  the  interests  of  education  as  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  ought  to  be  passed 
at  a  period  of  the  session  when  they  were 
unavoidably  absent."  The  Lord  Chancellor 
replied  that  ''  Some  such  measure  had  been 
recommended  eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  the 
commissioners  of  inquiry  into  charitable 
bequests,  but  nothing  successful  had  been 
done  as  yet  with  respect  to  it"  He  stated, 
however,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
proceed  with  the  bill. 

Earlier  next  year — eleven  years  ago — Lord 
Lyndhurst  renewed  his  attempt  to  establish 
a  tribunal  that  would  administer  justice  in 
the  case  of  all  those  small  charities  which  can 
only  be  crushed  by  the  machinery  of  Chan- 
cery. The  measure  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  the  Lords,  amended,  and— only 
NOT  in  due  time — passea.  It  was  too  late  to 
get  through  the  delays  of  the  Commons  also, 
and  thus,  ^  in  consequence  of  the  late  period, 
&c." — we  all  very  well  know  the  phrase— it 
came  to  an  end  with  the  session. 

Next  year — ten  years  ago^Lord  Lynd- 
hurst brought  the  proposed  measure  before 
the  Lords  in  their  own  chosen  shape,  precisely 
what  they  had  in  the  previous  session  settled 
that  it  ought  to  be.  The  legislative  body 
being  composed  still  of  precisely  the  same 
men,  they  Lad  only  to  send  their  bill  on  to 
the  Commons  speedily.  But  they  had  changed 
their  minds.  B^  that  time,  vested  interests 
had  shaken  off  their  slumbers,  and  there 
were  worshipful  companies  at  work  in  getting 
up  a  cry  ana  a  good  opposition.  **  In  conse- 
quence," said  Lord  liyndhurat,  when  he 
moved  the  second  reading,  **  in  cons<'quence 
of  an  extensive  combuiation  throughout  the 
country  against  the  bill,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
»  strong  impression  against  it  has  been 
createtl  in  the  minds  of  your  lordships.'*  Its 
purpose,  be  it  remembered,  was  simply  to 
provide — ^in  the  form  of  a  commission  of  men 
competent  to  decide — a  cheap  tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  and  other  questions 
relative  to  the  management  of  small  trust 
funds.  The  opposition  was  most  active  from 
eleven  of  the  nineteen  city  companies,  against 
which  eleven  companies,  as  it  appeared,  nine- 
teen informations  had  been  filed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  report  made  by  the  charity 
commissioners  of  their  mismanagement  of 
funds.  Thus,  of  a  charity  founded  of  old  at 
Greenwich  by  an  Earl  of  Noi-thamptou,  to 
support  twenty  poor  persons  and  a  warden, 
and  placed  under  the  visitation  of  the 
Mercers*  Company,  which  wa^  to  send  down 
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Lyndhurst,  being  at  that  time — twelve  years  j  twelve  visitors  every  Trinity  Momlay,  at  a 
ago— Lord  Chancellor,  a  bill  was  introduced  i  cost  for  boat-hire  and  dinner  of  not  more  than 
by  government,  at  what  our  lawgivers  call: five   pounds,    Lord   Lyn<lhurst    showed,   by 
**  that  late  period  of  the  session  "  when  V>ills,   way  of  specimen,  how  much  w:is  eiiteu  upon 
as  they  come  in,  leave  their  hope  behind,   visitation  day.    The  twelve  visitors  bc-<i-A.«^<5», 
The  Bishop  of  London  enti-eated  the  Lord  |  eighteen,  and  ti\»a  \*  ^  \\^^i — ^^^.^tctx.  Vcwxv  "^^^ 
Chancellor  not  to  pass  his  bill  throng  ib©\«xewTr\fL'gB^^xv\v«^\T,^ci^^T^>v>-^^ 
committee  during  the  present  session ;  mauy  a  Wft^  ol  t\\e  XX\\\v»,ii  \>fc\.v^^^'S  xkVvN.^vA  "^-^^^ 
of  the  binhopa  were  out  of  town,  and  "  no  .  Ireat,  Vlito  V>ti«i  ^\A>v\x«ift\M^  o^- "^^^^ 
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the  corporation,  at  the  cost  of  the  Bmall 
charitable  trust :— Eighteen  breakfasta  at 
three  8hillin]u:8,  with  extra,  two  tongnea,  eggs, 
bacon,  and  Bath  chap.  Sixteen  aaudwicTieB, 
twelve  ]emonA<Ie8,  six  punch,  one  and  a  half 
pints  cherry-brandy,  two  and  a  half  dozen 
soda,  lemon,  sugar.  Four  dishes  of  flounders, 
two  ditto  turbots,  three  ditto  stewed  eels, 
two  ditto  mullet,  three  ditto  water-souchie, 
three  ditto  fried  eels,  three  ditto  eels  tomatoes, 
two  ditto  salmon,  one  ditto  spiced  eels,  two 
ditto  collope  of  turbot,  one  aitto  sturgeon, 
white-bait,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  sauces.  Two 
dishes  boiled  pullets  and  white  sauce,  two 
ditto  duckling  two  ditto  raised  pies^  two 
ditto  hams,  one  dish  of  roast  turkey  poult^ 
one  ditto  pigeon  pie,  two  ditto  ffeese,  one 
ditto  tongue,  one  ditto  quarter  of  lamb,  one 
ditto  roast  fowls,  one  capon.  One  baron  of 
bee^  two  dishes  of  lamb  cutlets,  currv  with 
rice,  asparagus,  peas,  <Utto  stewed,  Italiau 
salads,  prawns,  rice,  new  potatoes,  Frenoh 
beans,  cauliflowers,  lobster,  cucumber,  mush- 
rooms, collar,  ffarden  bMtns,  sauces  and 
gravies,  jellies,  baskets,  tarts,  blancmange, 
custardv  tourts,  lemon  pudding,  plum  pud- 
dings. Six  quarts  lee  creams,  two  almond 
cakes,  six  pounds  hot-house  grapes,  ten  pUtes 
strawberries,  six  ditto  oranges,  six  ditto 
almonds  and  raisins,  four  ditto  preserved 
cinger,  four  ditto  preserved  nutmegs,  four 
ditto  biscuits,  seven  ditto  olives,  two  dishes 
apples.  That  is  what  these  eighteen  gentle- 
men ate  out  of  the  charity  in  the  name  of  in- 
specting,'and  they  drank  forty-one  bottles  of 
wine,  taking  from  the  charity,  however,  only 
a  toll  of  one  shilling  on  each  bottle.  The 
city  companies,  who  thus  enjoyed  their  work 
as  good  Samaritans,  opposed  with  all  their 
might  a  legislative  measure  that  would  make 
them  answerable  for  their  fulfilment  of  trusts 
before  any  authority  more  come-at-able  than 
Chancery.  "  I  app^,*'  said  Lord  Lyndhunit, 
on  behalf  of  the  bill  which  the  assembled 
Lords  had  passed  in  the  preceding  year ;  *^  I 
appeal  not  to  your  compassion  in  favour  of 
iuiiividuals,  but  to  your  sense  of  justice — a 
principle  which  has  always  been  revered  and 
cousiifered  sacred  in  this  house.  I  call  on 
your  lordships  by  the  love  of  iustice,  and  on 
principles  of  humanity,  to  allow  this  bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  in  order  that  its  merits 
nn«i  details  may  be  fairly  discussed  and  con- 
sidered in  committee.  ...  I  shall  indeed  feel 
most  mortified — I  shall  feel,  I  declare,  most 
ashamed — if  your  lordships  do  not  allow  this 
bill  to  be  read  a  second  time."  They  did  not. 
There  happened  to  be  just  then  a  prime 
minister  whom  it  was  desirable  to  damage 
without  turning  him  out,  the  companies 
therefore,  for  that  year,  carried  the  day  by  a 
majority  of  two. 

In  the  next  year,  and  the  next  year,  and 
the  next,  three  successive,  and  certainly  most 
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simple  question,  Imiled.  It  «m  then  o« 
sidered  best  to  appoint  rnioflwr  *«w»mUiHfl 
and  to  have  some  more  vfeportsi  Tlie  ne 
commission  bmn  work  tiMrdbffv  in  (I 
year  eighteen  Cundred  and  fthty-aiac^  an 
speedily  reported  that  the  ■'^■^■g^iitiui 
of  ciharitable  trnsta  throaghiw  Ifci  wantr 
required  some  sapermioiiy  mi  Munrnffi 
certain  provision^  which  ehodd  Jm  ueor 
porated  in  a  statute.  In  |Hii— isif  llJi 
reoommendation,  a  bill  was  H*'"J«'ti? 
in  the  year  eigbtem  hundred  mi  Iftf^ 
which  went  through  the  Bfonaa  iiCmmrn^ 
but  was  too  late  for  the  Houee  of  LbA.  h 
the  following  year,  therefore^  the  UL  wifc 
through  the  House  of  Ijorda^  bat  WH  tssliAi 
for  tjM  House  of  Commaiia.  And  sgahia 
the  year  following  that^  it  nset  vSh  Jh 
misfortune. 

Thus  we  have  aeoonnted  fiir  the  vbdoni 
Fiarliament  upon  thie  matter  Irom  tl 
year  eighteen  hundred  end  elghtm- 
when  it  was  introduced  finr  knlatiaab 
Lord  Brouffham,  who  bee  lahourad  anusOj 
through  aU  misadvantore^  to  dbtnnfcr  it 
settlement  from  that  remole  jaar^-la  th 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftf-thna  lb 
five-and-thirty  yeara— ^bont  the  endj 
of  incubation— Parliament  had  ha 
upon  the  egg.  At  length  the  shell 
out  came  'Hhe  Charit-ible  TrvLatm  AdLUft* 
A  large  chick,  but  with  the  mereitimMBAi 
of  legs  and  winga  An  act  of  etdiVaMifci 
sections  over  which  the  vested  iittsiutiW 
been  extremely  watch fdl  during  IIm  fim 
sion  in  committee,  and  out  of  whidi  thrf  ^ 
struck  every  clause  that  could  enable  it  rafl| 
to  do  the  work  it  was  especially  created  fta 

No  practical  result  followed  from  ths  |Ni 
ing  of  this  Act,  for  none  was  possible.  laki 
than  a  year  afterwards  (when  money  si 
voted  for  the  purposes  of  the  commissioe) 
member  of  Parliament  observed,  that  if  is 
powers  of  the  commissionera  were  really  i 
limited  as  they  were  said  to  be^  **  it  would  I 
better  at  once  to  say  to  the  public^  it  is  in 
possible  for  us  to  interfere  with  the  adoiisii 
tration  of  the  Court  of  Chancerr,  and  then 
fore  you  are  left  in  the  same  difficnltifs  i 
which  you  have  been  placed  ever  since  tk 
report  of  the  original  coarity  comiuissioneia 
To  which  the  home  secretary  replied,  that  tli 
zeal  of  the  new  commissioners  had  been  al 
that  was  to  be  desired, "  but  at  the  same  tin 
he  must  admit  that  the  commissionera  then 
selves  felt  that  their  powers  were  quite  ii 
adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  whic 
were  expected  from  them."  The  Act>  i 
short,  though  at  length  passed,  was  so  passe 
that  it  woufd  not  work.  A  little  exn 
rience  of  its  defects  would  point  the  wi 
to  their  ameudment;  and,  said  the  bon 
secretary,  ''no  doubt  a  measuTB  having  ih 
object  would  be  1^  before  the  house  nej 


inacier] uate,  attempts  made  \>y  liud  Ck)Ui&Ti-\%^aa\cffC 
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Farliament  proceeded  to  discuss  its  ''Cha- 
ritable Trusts  Act,  1852,  Amendment  Bill.'* 
The  second  of  the  new  set  of  reports  had 
pointed  out  the  defects  to  be  remedied, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy 
them  in  the  new  measure,  which  after  pass- 
ing through  select  committee  found  its  way 
to  the  £&use  of  Commons,  where  it  was 
recommended  to  attention  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  as  having  for  its  ^  real  object,  to  vest  the 
commissioners  with  certain  powers  of  admi- 
nistratiou,  which  would  prevent  the  necessity 
for  long,  expensive,  and  multiplied  Chancery 
suits.**  In  Auffust  of  last  year  a  debate  was 
held  upon  it,  wherein  much  was  said  of  the 
late  period  of  the  session  and  of  harried  legis- 
lation. An  opposition  then  sprung  up  on  the 
part  of  a  bouy  having  no  diainchnation  for 
long  and  expensive  Chancery  suits,  the  equity 
counsel,  who  are  powerful  in  the  lower  house, 
and  are  called  by  ike  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Law  Magazine,  whose  very  sensible 
article  famishes  the  ground-work  for  this 
chapter,  and  are  called,  according  to  an  old 
professional  joke,  the  honourable  members  for 
Chancery  Lane.  These  gentlemen  amused 
themselves  over  the  drilling  of  holes  into  the 
unhappy  Amendment  Act ;  and,  when  it  was 
made,  if  anything  less  able  to  hold  water  than 
the  leaky  measure  for  which  it  was  to  be 
substituted,  the  Amendment  Bill  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  passing  the  Commons^ 
went  back  to  the  Lonis,  wliere  the  loss  of  its 
essential  provisions  was  deplored,  and  wit- 
ness was  borne  to  the  skill  of  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen  in  another  place  who  had 
again  rendered  the  bill  abortive.  So  the 
Amendment  Act  was  passed,  amending 
nothing;  and  an  act  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment may,  perhaps,  be  introdaoed  next 
session. 


OCEAN. 

Oh,  that  thii  tilTer  ttream  would  bear  my  tonl, 

(Whilst,  in  Kbttncted  mood,  I  watchM  tome  ftar) 
Like  sere  leaf  on  it*  water's  petty  roll ! 

I  would  iu  deTiont  windings  follow  far. 
And  never  with  one  thought  disturb  its  flow. 

But,  lilce  a  child  in  tome  beloved  enbnce. 
Lie  still  and  rest,  and  purest  pleasure  know 

In  looking  to  attain  the  wish*d-for  plaoe. 

With  thee,  great  Ocean,  would  I  long  to  be; 

Again  to  rest  upon  thv  shell-strewn  saad ; 
To  list,  like  lover,  to  the  melody 

Of  thy  dear  voice ;  to  kiu  the  snowy  hand 
Which  kmoothes  to  pillows  the  rough  beach  ;  to  fold 

In  my  embrace  thy  rocks ;  in  dreams,  once  moro 
To  spend  old  hours  with  thee,  and  to  behold 

Thy  face,  reflecting  Heaven  as  of  yore. 

To  seek  concealed  wonders  few  would  note, 

The  unheeded  tipple,  like  an  infisnt  smile. 
The  shell  of  life  deserted  ;  or  to  float 

On  tby  mIbi  bccast  at  evening,  the  while 
No  sound  should  startle  tha  tranced  air,  and  gaxa 

On  ujinute  fcrests  and  strange  plants  that  grow 
On  thy  sand-floor,  where,  folded  iu  the  maze 

Of  purple  leaves^  unteaded  flowers  blow. 


To  watch  the  evening  shade*  and  vapours  don 

Gather  like  clouds  of  sorrow  on  thy  &ce, 
And  to  behold,  perchance,  the  weary  sun 

Serenely  sinking  in  thy  kind  embrace,  ^ 

Like  a  most  wayward  child  who  will  not  rest. 

Save  on  one  breast ;  for  thee,  in  silence  deep» 
To  rock  his  cloudy  cradle  in  the  west. 

And  draw  the  curtain  as  he  falls  asleepu 

To  wait  nntil  the  moon,  in  garments  brigl^t, 

Knters  the  sky  as  a  deserted  town. 
Changing  the  battlemenu  to  walls  of  light. 

Whilst,  scarcely  seen,  some  sUrry-ercs  look  down, 
With  gentle  greeting,  as  she  glides  along, 

The  Queen  of  Peace,  with  majesty  elate ; 
But  thou,  u  lonely  echo  some  sweet  song. 

In  thy  dear  breast  dost  mock  her  little  state. 

Like  watcher  by  a  slumbering  child,  to  list 

To  thy  low  breathing,  as  thou  sleepest  by ;    - 
To  see  the  distant  vessel  veiVd  in  mist, 

Like  spirit  invoked  of  the  moon  on  liitrh  ; 
To  climb  some  rock,  and  calm  my  troubled  mind, 

The  while  unwearied  tides  pass  on  below, 
Though  all  eeem  still,  and  there  is  no  rough  wind 

To  weave  the  dying  wave  a  wreath  of  snow. 

Tbon,  Oceaa,  art  the  same ;  bat  where  are  they 

With  whom  1  lovrd  to  haunt  thy  vocal  shore  f 
Life's  changea  bore  them  from  my  fMith  away, 

And  I  may  see  thoee  well-known  forms  no  more: 
Sad  thought,  no  more  to  tread  that  glistening  beachy 

And  watch  thy  troubled  bosom  heave  and  fall. 
In  their  sweet  presence, — for  beyond  my  reach 

Wafted  are  those  dear  hearts,  and  scattered  alL 

As  if,  far  distant  In  the  aniverse, 

A  gronp  of  planets,  which  to  onr  short  sight 
Had  secm*d  a  shining  cloud,  should  all  disperse. 

Deserting  their  true  paths  of  borrow*d  lights 
And,  on  the  eteinal  ocean,  circling  £ir, 

Seek  island  worlds  ;  leaviug  their  sun,  berefl 
Of  their  kind  ministry,  a  wandering  star. 

To  explore  Heaven  alone.     So  I  am  left. 

I  am  left ;  and  find  solace  in  the  dreams 

Peopling  my  mind,  as  that  deserted  sun. 
In  the  fair  race  with  which  its  surface  teems, 

'Neath  the  bright  awning  human  gaze  would  sbtm  ; 
And  when  to  thy  breast.  Ocean,  my  thoughts  fly^ 

Like  thy  pure  tribute  for  the  thirsty  ground. 
Purged  from  pollution,  they  are  drawn  on  high. 

Where  all  my  fisithful  lost  ones  shall  be  found. 
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nr  TEN  CHAFTBBS.     CnAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

It  amounted  to  an  expostulation.  A  close 
four-wheeler  for  a  gentleman  like  me,  come 
down  to  Matlock  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health?  Why,  what  fresh  air  could  be 
got  in  a  shut-up  trap  like  that,  he  should 
like  to  know.  No,  no  ;  a  canter  was  the 
thing  to  suit  my  complaint  ;  a  canter  on  his 
old  roan  that  had  carried— ay,  and  cured, 
— many  a  gentleman  that  looked  much  more 
white  about  the  gilU  than  I  did.  She  wann't 
young,  to  be  sore ;  but  game  ba  ^\.Vcw»r^^^ 
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eyerjhodj  knew,  a  sight  of  itself,  and  who 
could  see  it  in  a  stiffing  fljT 

To  give  fall  vent  to  his  feelings,  the  job- 
master released  the  gHping  buttons  from  the 
great  button-holes  of  his  lx>x-eoat|  and  peeltnl 
off  a  fold  or  two  of  his  bulbous  cravat. 
I  had  not  seen  the  whole  of  his  face ;  for, 
as  he  had  never  looked  up,  I  could  only 
catch  occasional  glimpses  of  his  forehead,  as 
he  smoothed  down  his  hair  with  the  fiii,  of 
his  hand,  the  rest  of  his  features  raced iug  to 
a  perspective  of  chin  that  lost  itself  in 
the  depths  of  his  loosened  neckcloth.  He 
spoke  very  eameutly — not  to  me — but  to  the 
crown  of  his  hat ;  which  he  held  cloee  under 
his  mouth  that  it  might  catch  every  word 
that  he  dropped. 

'^  But  I  am  not  a  ^pod  horseman,**  I  said, 
letting  down  my  deficiencies  in  that  respect  as 
gently  as  poeaible.  I  had  never  mounted  a 
horse  above  twenty  times  in  my  life,  and  had 
tumbled  off  twice. 

"  That  won't  matter,"  he  replied.  **  I  don't 
like  to  brag  " — ^here  he  made  modest  circles 
on  the  crown  of  his  hat  with  his  forefinger 
— ^'^but,  if  anybody  can  show  a  gentleman 
how  to  ride,  I  can.  When  I  left  the  army 
(I  was  in  the  twelfth  hussars)  I  was 
riding-master  to  Bokicker*s  riding-school  at 
Brighton,  till  I  found  an  openiug  down  here 
and  took  to  the  fly  and  job  trade."  Look- 
ing up  and  taking  a  furtive,  and  I  hope 
accurate,  inspection  of  my  figure,  he  added, 
"  YouVe  just  the  build  for  horseback,  you 
are  :  and  how  youVe  kept  yourself  out  of  the 
saddle  all  these  years,  is  a  wonder  to  me. 
But  it's  never  too  late  to  begin."  In  answer 
to  a  word  of  mine  about  the  danger  of  the 
experiment,  he  said.  "Look'ee  here,  sir — 
I'll  ride  the  grey  pony  that  I  let  with  the 
pha()ton  to  ladies  for  paying  visits,  andll  go 
with  you.  You  shall  mouiit  the  old  mare ; 
and  if  slie  don't  take  you  along  as  easy 
as  a  Bath-chair,  my  name  isn't  Tom  Hockle." 

"  I  may  depend  upon  your  word  that  the 
creature  has  no  tricks  1" 

Hurt  at  my  momentary  suspicion  that 
he  could  have  any  sort  of  desire  to  see  me 
break  my  neck,  Mr.  Hockle  replied,  ''Bless 
you,  sir !  you  might  ride  her  with  a  thread 
of  tailor's  twist." 

During  this  conversation  in  the  front  par- 
lour^f  my  lodging  on  the  MuseumPArade,Igot 
the  notion  that  the  Flyman  was  a  full-bodied 
person,  up  in  years ;  for  I  had  not  noticed 
that  his  box-coat  was  too  big  for  him,  and 
that  the  tops  of  his  boots  were  not  par- 
ticularly well  filled  out.  When,  therefoi*e,  I 
entered  his  stable-yard,  and  beheld  a  well- 
knit  middle-aged  man  in  a  close  short-tailed 
under-coat,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  doe-skin 
gloves ;  a  switch-whip  unaer  his  arm ;  his 
top-boots  pulled  noatlv  up  over  his  leatiicrs  ; 
his  hat  jauntily  cocked  to  one  side,  and 
a  lock  of  hair  combed  spmoely  forward! 
to  the  edge  of  each  eye,  I  attributed  the  illu- ; 
BiOD  respecting  him  to  my  timorous  sensa-i 


tioM  on  Mein^  the  mmn  nd  pony  r 
saddled  and  bndled,  and  on  overaeiiriog 
tell  his  man  (adroitly  speiildiiK  with  the 
side  of  his  moath,  witlioai  thaking  a  i 
of  the  woodbine  that  opronted  ool  ttom 
off  side)  ''to  take  up  anothir  Ihk  of 
Rttfa's  curb^  in  oaee  aha  otkni  to  bolt  i 
the  geiit"  Bnt^  haTinff  tAntk  Wif  etce 
desperately  moanted  ^nthoat  r^^ — 
trace  of  a  emile    on    the 

either  of  the  speotaton^  my  t. 

cienUy  restored  to  peroeiwe  thai  te  lijm 
and  the  fUdinmuyrter  was  the  flMfoio 
wholly  changA  in  appnanince  bj  cnp 
dress. 

Am  we  paced  along,  eide  by  nde-koil 
low  pony,  I  on  the  tall  mate— part  ^ 
High  Tor,  over  Matloek  Bridg«^  aad  i« 
the  Chordi  Rooks,  Mr.  HoeUe  slteni 
hie  instraetiona  in  riding  with  dieeri|<tiw 
the  scenery.  ''He  was  very  find  of 
country,"  he  baid,  "  for  he  was  hon  atCki 
ston- Withers  ;  and,  having  left  home  win 
hui,  only  lately  retarued  to  the  nekhh 
hood.  The  abeenoe  had  nuulii  him  lute  it 
the  mora  lhat*s  CrooksUm  Hall!*ht  i 
pointing  with  hia  whip.  "  Sit  ] 
sirl- 

"Toa    mean    the    atifl^    ^S^ft 

house  with  stone  dressinffs  ? '^  I  i 

senting  the  square,  rigid  edifioe  thsteknd 
itself— a  prim  imperuiience — in  Heefoie 
varied  landscape. 

''Well,  I  can*t  say  mnch  for  tkshM 
was  the  answer,  "  but  it  ataiida — Soik  j 
heels,  sir ! — ^it  stands  on  the  prettiest  i 
hereabouts.  We  shall  skirt  the  groiudi] 
sently.  Out  of  the  drawing-room  wih 
vou  can  see  straight  over  the  flower-nd 
into  this  dingle.  Pull  np,  sir, — gndiil 
don*t  jerk  her,  for  she's  apt  to  rear.** 

We  had  arrived  on  the  rising  groi 
beside  Crookston  Hall,  and  stopped  to  1 
between  the  trees  over  the  ahrobs  i 
saplings,  into  a  narrow  dell  that  lay  betv 
the  garden  of  Crookston  Hall  and  the  Derm 
Its  troughlike  bed  was  amoothly  curved  s 
green  and  bright  grass ;  and,  from  each  i 
shot  up  straight  and  stately  firs  tipped  i 
eveivreen. 

"You  see  that  oak  on  the  other  hi 
where  the  beeches  are  ?  ** 

After  some  little  difficulty,  I  made  it  oi 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Flyman,  "  whe 
was  a  youngster,  I  went  up  that  tree  ones 
often.*'^ 

«  BWs-nestin^  1 " 

''  No,  I  had  a  right  to  be  there  ;  but  I  v 
heard  things  that  have  lasted  me   for 
Turn  in  your  knees,  sir ! "     We  were  amh 
along  again. 

**  Family  secrets,  perhaps,"  I  hazarded 
take  off  Mr.  Heckle's  attention  from  the  a 
ward  figure  I  was  makhig. 

"  W  Jl,  perhaps,  they  were.  Yon  see  I 
stable-boy  at  the  Hall  at  first ;  afterwards, 
George  Dornley  the  eldest  son,  took  me  tc 
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his  groom.  That  was  in  the  old  Squire's  time,  hts  heart  upon  Master  George  havin":  her;  he 
Ah  !  things  were  very  different  then  to  what  |  being  t)io   heir  to  Crookslon.     And  Master 


they  are  now.  No  flintrskinning  ;  no  selling  of 
skim-niilk,  and  cabbages,  and  fruit — Shorten 
the   right  hand  bridle  !     You've  di-awn  the 


CJet»rge  jilted  her — he  was  wrong,  T  own  ;  but 
he  was  my  gov'ner,  and  a  better  niasler  never 
sat  in  pig-skin.   You  sliould  have  seen  how  he 


snaffle  right  out  of  her  month  on  'tother  side !  sat  a  liorse  !"  As  Mr.  Hockle  emphasised  this 
— No  hounding  of  beggars  ;  no  stopping  up  of  |  expression,  he  darted  a  glance  at  me  out  of 
footpaths  across  the  park  ;  lots  of  liorses  in '  the  corner  of  his  eye  that  had,  I  thought,  a 
the  stable;  and  some  sort  of  jollification  always  dai»h  of   contempt  in   it.     "Well,"  he  con- 


going  on  in  the  house  —You'll  do  no  good 
unleM  you  sink  your  heels  !  " 

**The  present  proprietor  is  not  very  liberal, 
then?"  I  said. 

**  Libenil  ?  "  Mr.  Hockle  looked  up  at  me 
quick  and  savage,  as  if  I   were  the  miser 


tiuued,  *'it  was  a  settled  thing,  though  1 
never  thought  it  would  come  to  anything; 
for  it  was  a  precious  lazy  pace  we  went 
at  whenever  we  were  bound  for  Stonard 
Abbey  (it  lies  behind  us  ;  about  two  miles) ; 
and,  when  we  got  there,  Mr.  Greorge  never 


he  had  in  his  mind.  "  Liberal !  I  should  say ;  kept  me  Jong  a  leading  the  horses  about ; 
not.  A  cold-blooded,  close-fisted,  stingy  I  but  hack  he  came  very  soon,  and  sprang  into 
tyke,  with  only  one  horse  in  his  stable, — a!  the  saiidle  smiling,  because  the  visit  was  over, 
mangy  gelding,  as  lank  as  a  hound,  only  not '  and  always  bucketed  off  back,  at  a  hand  gallop, 
half  so  well-fed. — ^Tum  in  your  knees  more,  ■'  I  am  sure  courting  at  the  Abbey  must  have 
and  keep  your  elbows  closer  to  your' l>eenacoldjob  for  him  ;  fornobo<ly — not  even 
side  !  "  !  MiH8-S)tonard  that  I  saw — ever  came  to  the 

"  But  what  about  the  tree  1 "  We  were '  door,  to  wave  him  a  good-bye  as  he  mounted, 
now  ambling  under  the  deep  shadows  of  Arch  Sometimes  we  met  Mr.  Caller  on  his  iron- 
Lane.  ;  grev,  going    to  where  we  hail  come  from  : 

**  Well,  ril  tell  you."  Mr.  Hockle  looked :  that  was  when  we  came  home  over  the  moor 
very  nerious.  j  a    mile  or  two  round,  through  the   village. 

"It's  more  than  a  few  years  ago  now.  j  There,  I  always  had  along  waiting  job;  for 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  about  at  Mr.  George  never  called  on  Mrs.  Ijcvine 
that  time.  Oats  was  sixty  shillings  a  quarter  :  without  having  a  long  spell  of  talk  with  her 
work  Was  scarce,  and  too  many  to  do  what  and  her  daughter. — Give  her  her  head  more, 
little  there  was;  so  there  was  rioting  and  Don't  bore  at  her  so!  —  Mrs.  Levine  was 
rick-buroing  ;  though  not  half  so  much  as  the  widow  of  the  last  Crookston- Withers 
the  Government  and  the  Government  spies  rector,  and  lived  in  a  cottage  at  one  corner 
made  out.  The  gentry  were  dead  fright-  of  the  churchyard:  Corner  Cottage  they 
ened  of  being  burned  in  their  beds — Sit  more  call  it." 

over  your  legs ! — Yet  the  good  jolly  old  squire  •  "  Was  this  Miss  Stonard  of  the  Abbey  hand- 
went  on  just  the  same.  Although  the  common .  some  ?"  I  a.ski>d. 

people  grumbled  at  the  extravagance  of  the ;  **  She  wasn't  bad-looking,"  Mr.  Hockle 
rich,  never  thinking  how  good  it  was  for  replied.  "  6he  had  good  clean  limbs  ;  and 
trade,  he  did  not  bate  a  siugle  hunt- break-  her  short  petticoats  (no  otlence  meant)  showed 
fast,  or  dinner,  or  jollification  of  any  sort ;  and  ■  'em.  She  was  tall — seventeen  hands  I  should 
when  his  second  son  (he  had  two,  George  and  .  say— and  wore  her  hair  cropf>ed  all  round :  for 
Calder)  was  going  to  be  married,  there  newr  i  docking  was  quite  the  go  for  manes  as  well  as 
had  been  such  goings  on.  I  heard  tell,  at  the   tails  at  that  time.     She  had  good  points  in 


time,  that  that  wedding  cost  the  old  man 
more  than  a  thousand  pound.  Everybody, 
hii(h  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  was  invited  ; 
the  dingle  was  half-covered  with  tents  for 
stabling,  to  accommodate  the  visitors'  cattle  ; 
and  there  was  a  marquee  on  the  lawn,  be- 
cause the  wedding  breakfast  hjid  to  be  set 
out  in  the  regular  ball-room  :  one  man  from 
lioudon  was  had  down  to  cook,  and  another  to 
let  off  fireworks :  all  the  labourers  in  the 
parish  had  a  day's  pav  ;  and  they  and  their 
wives  and  young-uns  had  as  much  beef  ami 
beer  as  they  could  eat  and  Jrink.  If  the  rioters 
themselves  had  come  that  way,  I  do  believe 
the  ol*l  Squire  would  have  found  feed  and 
liquor  for  eveiy  one  of  'em. — Don't  hang  on 
her  bit  so  ;  give  and  take  ! " 

"  But  ymi  are  a  long  time  getting  up  that 
tree,"  I  remarked,  as  a  diversion. 

"  AH  in  good  time.  You  see  the  brida  was 
a  heiress,  and  there  was  a  queer  story  about 
herandmymastor.  The  old  Squire  had,  once,  set 


her  face,  too.  Blight  black  eyes,  white  skin, 
a  straight  nose,  oroad  nostrils,  and  wide 
jowls." 

"Jowls,  Mr.  Hockle?" 

"  Well,  jaws,  then — all  good  points  whether 
in  a  horse  or  a  woman,  mind  you.  But  I 
didn't  like  her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were 
too  clear  and  cold  for  my  money.  She  could 
look  at  you  as  hard  as  nails,  and  petrify  yon 
a'most. — ^I'hat's  belter !  only  close  your  lingers 
tighter  upon  the  reins,  and  make  a  good  fist 
of 'em  ! — Mr.  George  and  his  father  never  got 
on  well  together.  The  old  Squire  was  high 
Tory,  and  liis  son  was  all  for  the  rights  of 
the  |>eople,  and  woidd  wear  a  white  hat  (regu- 
lar liadical,  you  know),  and  would  make 
speeches  at  torch-light  meetings,  that  his 
l>rother  Calder,  and  nis  father,  iind  Sir  Bayle 
Stonard  calleti  trva^onable.  But  how  the 
Door  loved  liim  for  it  1  Well,  one  day  he  h 
oeen  letting  out  furiously  at  a  grnU  f 
lug  at  Wameudy  about  the  taMlA^  • 


on  of  the  government,  and  abont  the  nobe 
callinff  the  people,  *  A  swinish  mnltitude:* 
80k  when  he  came  back  to  Crookston  Hall 
there  were  terrible  high  words  between 
him  and  his  fa^er.  They  ffot  from  politics 
to  matrimony  ;  till  at  last,  Mr.  George,  in  his 
passion,  told  the  old  gent  that  when  he 
married,  he  would  marry  to  please  himself, 
and  that  it  didn't  please  him  to  marry  Miss 
Stonard.  The  old  man  burst  out  of  the 
room  in  a  tremendous  rage,  nearly  broke  a 
blood- yeasel  in  nutting  on  his  boots,  and 
galloped  over  to  tne  Abbey,  like  split — Shake 
her  bridle,  and  wake  her  up  a  bit,  sir !    She 


if  she  waa  to  frightened  wmd  m 
count  of  — «~.  aad  he  wkitpmd  i 
in  her  ear;  nat  she  tamed  emn:  lettisg 
the  tears  drop  into  her  lap,  ead  flud  No;  ahs 
could  afford  to  be  biswied  md  gompd 
about,  and  even  pereeeutadl,  eftfcsat  a  mm^' 
mur;  for  the  lelt  within  kr  tibat  beHk 
of  them  liad  BO  guilt  to  ananvfK  No;  it 
wasnotthat.  She  wee  fright— I ihit  iiiii ; 
and  she  looked  ^sUbeoatlyintoWbASm^^hetL 
He  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  hvlSi^  aed 
spoke  of  everything  eoming  iMnlfliiaeiC 


is  getting  lasy.— i^s  for  Mr.  George,  he  went 
to  Loudon  on  parliameut  business,  and  I 
went  with  him." 

''But  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  tho 
tree, 

"Not  80  far  aa  yon  think,**  oontinned  Mr. 
Hockle.  '^To  the  old  Squire*s  astonishment, 
things  were  taken  very  coolly  at  Stonard 
Abbey  ;  and  it  was  settled,  after  a  while,  that 
Qeorge  should  be  cut  by  his  father;  and 
that  the  youuff  lady — nothing  loth,  they 
used  to  say — ubould  take  up  with  t*other 
broUier.     They   were  better   matched 


birth-day,  theninth  of  Jane,  wSm^frntM, 
he  should  return  from  Italj,    Aftva^irito 


their  sly  but  determined  tempers  suited  one 
another ;  and  she  and  Mr.  George,  with 
his  straightforward  honest  disposition,  would 
never  have  run  in  a  curricle  together.  How- 
ever, before  the  wedding-day,  and  just  be- 
fore Mr.  George  went  abroad,  there  was 
a  reconciliation,  and  he  came  home,  and 
brought  me  with  him.  Then  came  the  won- 
derful preparations.  All  of  us  had  been  up 
for  two  nights ;  and,  the  evening  before  the 
weddiog,  1  was  helping  to  put  up  the  last 
stable  tent  in  the  dingle,  when  one  of  the 
men  asked  me  to  get  into  the  oak  I  showed 
you,  with  a  line  that  was  to  steady  the  centra 
tent-pole.  I  was  to  hold  it  there  till  he  told 
me  to  fasten  it ;  but  I  was  so  dead  beat,  that 
I  hardly  had  strength.  However,  I  scrambled 
up  by  the  garden  seat,  and  perched  myself 
comfortably  upon  the  lowermost  branch, 
with  my  back  against  the  trunk.  If  you'll 
believe  me,  I  fell  fust  asleep  in  no  time,  with 
the  line  in  my  hand. 

"  I  don*t  know  whether  I  was  lefl  there 
for  a  lark,  or  whether  1  was  forgot ;  but 
it  was  staring  moonlight  when  I  woke.  I 
heard  voices  close  under  me :  one  was  my 
master'a  There  he  sat  upon  the  garden-seat 
that  went  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  press- 
ing something  taper  and  white  in  his  arm ; 
and  there  was  an  uncommon  pretty  little 
hand  clasping  his  shoulder.  I  can  remember 
every  word  they  spoke  as  well  as  if  I  was 
hearing  them  now. 

**  You  liad  reason  to  remember,  perhaps,**  I 
remarked 

**  Youli  see.    The  little  hand  pressed  itself 


or  two,  she  said  she  dreaded 
happen  between  then,  mnd  thefc  dq^  Jb 
knew  what  the  bride  wne  :  ehe  kaeviMiii 
would  do  anything  for  epite;  anditwitMk 
in  hear  nature  to  forgive  hint  §at  nAnhgH 
marry  her.    'Then,*  and  ahe  tunMii  mm 
than  ever, '  when  dM  finde  ont  whetoiMi^ 
she  will  not  rest   till   ahe^  haa  ruBad  • 
both.*    Mr.  Geofge  nnld  he  tha^ght  H  «■ 
his  brother  who  woold  he  moeklft  faaftnd^ 
when  he  and  all  the  world  eeme  to  kMe-" 

y  here  he  whispered  ngefai»  ad  dba  Mfiii 

for  down  into  her  lap  mioe  more  ;  hut  Hwn  iw 
no  tears  this  time.  He  M— ad  hor;  mi^ 
coaxing  and  careas&nip  hii%  enlMliI  Mn 
not  to  go  to  any  more  dJengoiai  piftW 
meetings.  She  waa  prood  oc  hh  mm;  ^ 
loved  him  with  all  her  heart  taane  hi 
manfully  helped  in  the  oanae  of  tfasfMr  we; 
but  her  mother  had  told  her,  over  ad  QW 
again,  tliat  Mr.  Oalder,  in  hie  eoU-lMrtd 
way,  was  trying  to  make  the  old  Sqoit 
believe  that  he  would  eome  to  be  haM 
and  that  he  waa  already  an  onfeetil  M 
what  they  called  society.  For  the  old  SfVi 
often  dropped  in  at  Corner  Oettase  to  laet 
gossip  witn  her  mother-^when  Am  w  dh 
to  sit  up. 

^l  had  been  in  tho  tree  tat  ao  wmf 
hdars,  that  at  last  I  got  cramptd  with  di 
cold,  and  tried  to  alter  my  poeitioo.  Fuigiltia 
I  had  the  oord  in  my  band,  I  let  tho  eeia 
it  fall.  It  came  right  down  nponJfr.Gsflqd 
hat  They  both  started  up  ;  ho  alill  JmUGv 
the  young  lady  round  the  waia^  to  fnii' 
her.     Of  course  I  got  down. 

<"<  You  rasoU^you  have  beanlietoaiiiff!'!" 
said. 

"I  owned  I  had.  , 

"  *  Who  set  yon  to  bo  a  apy  npoe  ml 
he  halloed  out  <  Don't  yon  eat  my  bcnil 
Who  set  yon  to  do  this  1  *  Ho  waa  i«y 
quick-tempered,  Mr.  Georce  waa. 

**  I  told  him  nobody  had  aet  no  «.  1 
told  him  how  it  hi^ipened.  I  told  \dm  I 
could  not  help  hearing  what  I  had  heard  ;  W 
I  told  him,  too,  that  he  had  been  agood  rnnMr 
to  me,  and  that  all  that  I  could  nndentaadd 
what  I  had  heard  I  would  aidutflifrwja 


/ 


tighter  and  tighter,  and  the  little  arm  trem- 
bled a  good  deal.     The  fuXl  laooa  maj\«  *\V        ,  

light    as    day.      I  could    see    teara   ta>^:vn^\toAax\V\V  T^^traa^Xaj^  V^v^at  so  tl 
upon   Mr.    George'a  ahoulder.     Ha  aaViA\XiV^XVB»,«5Ata^xKj  ^^|w!w 


should  never  pan  jmf^pk  to  any  livuig  sod 
The  full  noon  maj\f&  '\V.Vl  vgniMi^^w^Kift.  t  asid,  and  aaid  it  aa  if  I 
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in  a  low,  tender  voice, 'I  think  yon  may  intensely  bmahed,  and  narrow-brimmed ;  his 
trust  him,  dear  George/  and  she  left  off  tronsers  pulled  tightly  down  with  a  thin 
struggling  out  of  his  arms,  as  if  she  was '  strap ;  his  straight,  brown  surtout,  but- 
not  tSraid  of  my  knowing  everything  that  toned  to  the  throat ;  his  neat  collar-baud 
there  was  between  them.    I  shall  uever  forget  turned  over    evenly    all  rouud  the  cravat, 


her — never ! " 

Here  Uie  ex-groom  fell  into  a  reverie 
and  walked  iiis  pony  on  in  silence  for 
several  minutes;  breaking  occasionally  iuto 
a  maiket-trot,  to  keep  np  with  the  strid- 
ing mare.  Lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  leading  remembrance  of  his  early  life, 
he  had,  for  the  last  half-honr,  allowed  me  to 
commit  every  sort  of  equestrian  misdemean- 
our; until,  at  last,  something  dreadful  he 
caught  me  doing,  with  my  toes  and  knees, 
awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  and,  after 
mildly  rebuking  me,  proposed  a  cauter. 
"Shorten  your  left  curb  bridle,  and  give 
her  a  touch  with  your  left  heel,**  he  said. 


gave  to  his  figure  a  slim  and  youthful  ai>- 

r ranee.  But,  as  he  approached,  I  perceived, 
the  strong  furrows  in  his  face,  that  he 
was  much  above  the  middle  age.  In  pHSsine 
Hockle,  the  hard,  bruwn  face  was  puckered 
up  to  express  a  smile  ;  but  the  eye  remained 
cold  and  gUusy. 

"  What  is  your  friend  ?  "  I  aske<l,  when  he 
had  ridden  out  of  hearing.  *'  A  Jesuit  or  a 
horse-dealer  ?  " 

I  dare  not  i*epeat  the  expletive  with  which 
my  instructor  prefaced  his  intbrmatiou. 
*'  What  is  he  ?  Why  what  he  has  uu  more 
right  to  be  than  the  man  who  watt  hanged 
for  murder  List  week.      He  is,   or  }>retetids 


** There!  she  springs  off  into  a  canter  like, to  be,  the  Squire  of  Crookstun/*     liuckle.*s 
a  rocking-horse ;  doesn't  she  ?  **  |  face,  which  generally  wore   a   smiling,  re- 

We  had,  by  this  time,  turned  our  faces :  spectful  expt-estiiun,  was  now  cuiitiucted, 
homeward ;  having  skirted  the  Moor. !  He  switched  his  whip  over  his  ]K>uy's 
and  reached  Grookston-Withers,  after  a  good   mane,   savagely,   as    if     he     wei-e    cutting 


ten-mile  circuit  I  asked  my  excellent  re- 
miniscent to  show  me  the  cottaf;e  at  which 
his  master  used  to  keep  him  waiting  so  long 
after  his  visits  to  Stonard  Abbey. 

**  You*re  right ! "  he  remarked,  looking  up 
at  me  alily  from  under  his  hat.  **  The  young 
lady  under  the  tree,  with  my  master,  %c<u 
Miss  Levine.    That's  Gomer  Gottage  !  *' 

Ha  pointad  to  an  ivy-grown  cottage  at  the 
junction  of  three  roads ;  the  main  road  from 
Matlock  and  Nottingham  coming  straight 
up  to  it^  and  then  branching  off  under  its 
triangular  garden^  the  right  branch  lead- 
ing past  Stonard  Abbey  over  the  Moor. 
A  pretty  hatch  covered  with  a  penthouse 
led,  through  the  churchyard,  to  the  church  ; 
-which  was  only  separated  from  the  cottage 
by  the  left-hand  road. 

"But  von  have  not  told  me  how  the 
jounger  Mr.  Galder's  wedding  went  off,**  I 
remarked,  as  we  were  about  to  ascend  the 
Orookston  side  of  Linney  HilL 

Mr.  Hockle*s  anawer  was :  **  Tou*ll  never 
^t  your  legs  right,  unless  you  keep  her  bit 
Jevel  in  her  mouth,  sink  your  heels,  and  keep 
-the  stirrup-urons  under  the  joints  of  your  feet. ' 

**  But  about  the  wedding  1  ** 

"  Well,  it  was  the  grandest  thing  ever  seen 
5n  this  county  :  eighty  horsemen  and  horse- 
-women, besides  carriages.  The  ball  and  tire- 
nvorks  at  night  were  wonderful  As  for  the 
aup—  Well  sat,  sir !  " 

It  was  a  miracle  that  I  had  not  tumbled 
off;  for  old  Kufa,  without  the  faintest  warn- 
ing, shied  right  across  the  road,  a  man  on 
hoi'se-back  having  suddenly  leaped,  through 
a  gap  in  the  hedi^e,  close  bef(»re  her  nose. 
The  unexpected  horseman  trotted  up  the 
hill  a  few  paces ;  then  turned,  And  slowly 
came  back.  His  nag  was  lean  and 
meagre ;  but  well-grown  and  stroiig-Umbed. 
The    rider    Mt    Mt    upright.      His    hat,' 


down  imaginary  enemies  witli  a  broiulf^worcL 
Pulling  his  hat  over  his  brow,  he  said, 
**  Let  us  push  ou.  I  daren't  tliiuk  of  the 
villain ! " 

We  trotted  into  Mr.  Hockle's  yard  in 
silence  ;  for,  from  that  moiueiit,  no  expo»- 
tulaiion,  no  entreaty,  ooiiid  iuduce  him  to 
utter  one  sylhible  in  continuaitiou  of  the  story. 
At  last  he  said,  musiugiy  : 

**No,  iio.  Tve  told  you  quite  enough  of 
other  people's  secrets ;  for,"  lie  coutiuued, 
as  we  aiainouuted,  looking  lae  aliiiust  sternly 
in  the  face,  ^  We're  a'most  strangers,  as 
yet." 

**  Not  to  remain  strangers  long,  I  hope, 
Mr.  Hockle.  1  trust  you  will  give  jue  another 
call."  Having  8ai<l  Ahis,  1  stalked  stilfly  and 
painfully  to  my  lodging. 

CHArrBB  THE  SEOOND. 

GuffTLEMEK,  even  in  good  health,  who  are  as 
little  used  to  the  saildle  as  I  am,  will 
readily  uuderstaud  why  1  was  unable  to  tnke 
exercise  of  any  sort  next  day.  About  noon, 
the  tedium  of  my  imiirisoiiment  Wiis  relieved 
by  Mr.  Hockle ;  who  Ciuue  to  give  the  ho- 
moeopathic advice  of  curiug  luy  complaint 
with  its  cause,  by  taking  auotUer  ride  with 
him.     I  declined  very  decidedly. 

''The  f.ict  is,  sir,*'  he  Maid  abruptly,  and 
without  any  sort  of  context,  as  he  Htept  up 
close  to  the  sofa  I  was  lying  upon,  **  wlien 
thinj^  were  as  bad  with  hiiu  a^  they  could 


"With  whom?" 

"  With  my  master,  Mr.  George  Doruley," 
he  answered. 

**  On,  then  you  will  do  uva  v\v^  ^^-aX  V^NVixct     \ 

\  are  aoui«  v^v^  ^'^  ^^'^'*'  '^  '^''^  "^      ^vj^^ 
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and  there  are  tome  people  we  want  to  run 
away  from  at  first  sicht.  Well,  you  pat  me 
a  good  deal  in  mind  of  Mr.  Geoi^e,  and  I  feel 
aomehow  a  sort  of  call  for  to  let  you  kngw 
all  about  him." 
"  Pray  ut  down,"  I  said. 
The  accon^plished  rider  did  sit  down  Hiow 
I  envied  him !).  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  chair, 
with  his  legs  wide  apart  and  his  hand  placed 
on  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  up  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  secnre  it  upon  his  knee. 
'*  When  things  were  as  bad  with  him  as 
they  could  be,"  he  added,  **  he  gave  roe  these 
papers.  They  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
story  better  than  I  can.** 

Mr.  Hockle  havinff  left  me  in  solemn  charge 
of  the  bundle,  took  nis  leave. 

I  never  robbed  a  house  or  poached  over  a 
manor ;  but  I  think  my  conscieuce,  when  I 
opened  the  first  letter  in  the  bundle,  ac- 
quainted me  with  some  of  the  sensations  of 
a  depredator.  However,  curiosity  and  Mr. 
Hookle*s  leave  and  licenoe  prevailed ;  and  I 
boldly  plunged  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
private  aifairs  which  I  had  no  earthly  right 
to  know. 

I  was  naturally  first  attracted  to  a  packet  of 
letters  in  a  lady*8  hand.  They  were  all 
deeply  bordered  with  black ;  all  addressed  to 
George  Domley,  Esq. ;  and  all,  except  two, 
were  covered  with,  foreign  post-marks.  They 
were  love-letters;  and  I  deferred  exploring 
a  daily  newspaper,  published  in  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the 
other  epistles — some  in  the  cramped  hand  of 
a  lawyer — 14>  devour  the  lady*s  letters  first. 
Havinff  arranged  them  according  to  date, 
J  found  the  first  was  written  about  a  month 
after  the  interview  described  by  Mr.  Hockle 
in  the  dingle.  It  seems  to  have  found  young 
Mr.  Domley  at  Florence,  and  announced  the 
unexpected  demise  of  the  writer's  mother  in 
terms  of  passionate  grief.  There  was  a  long 
interval  between  that  and  the  others  ;  which 
were  all  directed  to  various  places  on  the 
ruad  from  Florence  to  England,  down  to  the 
last  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Boyal 
George,  Nottingham,  *'  to  be  left  till  called 
for.*'    The  second  letter  ran  thus : — 


mynlf  day  by  day  into  the  rarrisfB,«d  sb  ralk 
by  boor  from  one  place  to  aootlwr  vitk  you  ; 
rineyafds,  and  palaecs,  and  p^wnn^  aad  pric* 
wayside  cbapcU,  and  motiiitaini^  tmd  \An,  nd ' 
aadTUbfw  with  yon,  sod  cluuigs  hont*  wH 
and  dine  widi  yen  ;  aad  start  afitah  vidi  yi 
it  now  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  qoarter  fmt  An 
I  am  onteriDf  Nice  with  joo.  f  kmw  I 
bocanae  I  alighted  at  Genoa  with  ;«,  }cilnid^| 
nighty  at  the  mom  hour  that  your  klli^sydl  > 
to-day,  tella  me  joa  atopped  at  Jhsft  jfkm,  I  ila 
on  travelling  with  yon, 
until  I  bear  yon  " 
Black  Nan  on  t 


witb  yon,  dear  GkoM^dif  wd  a 
yon  haateniny  down  Unaflll  i 
i  the  bleated  ninth  of  Jomi 


Altar  the  lapse  of  tlirve  dAj%  lit  Mlli 
began.*— 


Mrt.  Calder  ii  , 

CroolcatoD  Hall,  and  I  am  mxtnumfy  wmmf  i 
frequency  of  her  vhiti  to  nie.  Theyhak  Bh 
•ecudon.  Tbey  tidk  af  eendiof  yesr  tblb 
Batb^finr  change,  they  say  ;  b«t  Ok;  IM 
to  me  that  it  Sa  to  got  him  ant  of  dM  w^  bdM 
arrlvaL  Wheaofer  he  Ss  able  to  miak  ha  id 
yon;  and  I  know  when  yon  latnni  £e  woijiM 
you  witb  open  amM»  if  th^  waald  oalj  hi 
SymptoBMof  immodialo  daafar  fiaa  tibmib 
•ttbaded;  bat  be  it  ttlU  faalpleas.  Owtasitai 
to  be  tafe  ;  bat  I  dretd  Mra.  Galdas^a  twdiv 
and  calculating  vhita  Where  are  we  mmf  M 
Nice? 

Here  it  onr  faitbfbl  ally,  Tom,  idi  At  |« 
chaise,  to  I  mutt  eondode,  dearest.  Ub  wf  ih 
h<»rt.  YovomlMb 

The  date  of  the  next  letter  w»  a  v 
later. 


Mra.  Calder  it  alwayi  mying  that   

Domley  wta  ttruek  with  paralyafs,  he  waa  < 
bewailing  that  all  the  influence  and  eoateqp 
Crooktton  patrimony  thouldy  at  hit  death,  i 
Radical,  who  would  ute  them,  aa  they  wi^a^ 
for  bate  purpotet.     Dr.  Bole  telb  aie  another  d 


The  shock  of  berearement  is  paniog  away  ;  for  I 
feel  it  a  duty  to  you,  my  dearest,  to  master  my  grief. 
I  shut  out  the  post.  I  look  to  the  future.  Only 
one  little  month,  aud  then  what  a  change  ! — ^more  hap- 
piness than  I  shall  be  able  to  bear !  My  whole  life 
seems  to  flow  in  small  slow  drops  into  the  current  of 
time  wliich  glides  towards  the  ninth  of  June.  Yes,  you 
must  not  scold  me,  as  you  did  in  your  last  dear  letter, 
for  being  too  excitable ;  nor  hint  that  I  do  not  try  all 
my  might  to  command  myself;  for  I  have  been  as 
calm  and  as  same  one  day  with  another  as  Miss  Piru 
our  Quaker  postmistress  is.  But  I  must  describe  my 
remedy.  Dr.  Bole  said  last  week,  that  my  mind  was 
fixed  too  consuntly  upon  tome  one  idea.  He  recom- 
mended immediate  travel  and  cliange. 

Dearest,  I  travel  with  von  here,  alYrana*  IVxtAa^vax 


The  dear  old  man,  he  sayt,  tome  times  aqnetica  lb»< 
tor*t  hand,  and  tries  to  say  **  Geoiye  !  **  at  if  ho  Itifi 
see  you.  If  you  could  only  oee  him,  I  aaa  IM 
would  be  entirely  reconciled  to  our  manhn. 

I  b^n  to  draad  that  Mrt.  Calder  seapedt  M 
thing ;  becaute  when  the  tpeahe  of  my  bdif  i 
and  wretched~at  I  am  tomodmeo— the  taya  i 
cmally  that  it  it  locky  poor  Mamma  paattd  ■ 
when  the  did  ;  and,  while  pfeteoding  that  ao  wm 
of  contumely  she  heaps  upon  yon  am  matter  tti 
feels  all  the  while  tliat  the  it  putting  me  vpta 
rack.  One  day  tlio  said  that  your  fitther'a  gRatcstt 
solation,  before  his  illoesty  had  been  that  yon  wot 
married ;  for  if  he  saw  a  prospect  of  the  property  ga 
in  succession  to  any  child  of  youra,  it  would  Idll  k 
I  thank  Heaven  that  I  had  strength  to  bear  this,  > 
that  I  did  not  betray  myself  while  ahe  remained ;  I 
when  she  was  gone,  I  had  a  severe  hysterical  aia 
and  Dr.  Bole  was  obliged  to  be  aeat  for.  He  ala 
looks  grave  when  he  tpeakt  of  Mr.  and  If  it.  CkU 
aud  once  hinted,  that  he  thought  they  wonld  i 
short  of  nothing  to  set  you  and.  yams  aside.  I 
Calder^t  pride  is  inflezibUr  end  the  aeema  to  feel, 
\h«  wife  of  ateeeedidnylike  a  perton  Ubouring  ua 


Jouiney  in  poor  papa't  jonmal  o?  Kit  iown^-j  \wm\  «Tt»\'a^'Ct\^  ^ijii(p«»,    Qi\x^iC  the  eould  only  ki 
Fiorence,  which  ho  kept  whtte  he  waa  Uave\\\Iv^\u\ot^»\^M«^'»^».WJ  x^vNw\s«Md&w«s\^,«^  ^^  ,^^ 
jQur,  MM  weU  aa  hia,  atouiichCrienAL«dVJo««i«i,  \Yax\»awS^^xi\>«'^  ^  ««^  Mii^  wi^  >««t  >^  ^^>i 
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bow  I  tboald  blest  God,  while  yon  »re  awtj,  if  I  hi^ 
one  kind  and  lympathitinf  friend  ! 

Still,  dearest,  I  go  on  counting  tbo  hours  and 
minutes  that  narrow  tbe  gulf  which  separatri  u» 
from  the  ninth  of  Jane.  You  and  I  have  be  eh 
jogging  on  gaily  together  since  my  last,  and  vrc  orn 
now  starting  from  Dijon.  I  see  your  dear  eagt;r  tyn 
straining  out  of  tbe  carriage  window,  and  bear  yciur 
big  round  Toice  urging  tbe  postilion  forward.  Only 
three  weeks!  Ob,  that  it  were  only  a  week,  a 
day,  an  hour,  a  minute  I 

A  few  days  later : 

They  have  just  beard  that  your  visit  to  Lord 
Wordley  in  Florence  has  made  your  election  foi  Shut- 
bury  certain,  dearest ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  their 
di8»p{>ointment.  Tbey  will  speak  of  you,  liAwever 
much  I  try  to  turn  off  the  eonversation.  Yesterday 
I  said  to  Mr.  Calder,  (who  now  comes  of^ener  than 
ever.  Sometimes  tbey  both  come  together,)  that  the 
newspapers  appeared  to  mj  that  the  county  wns 
getting  quiet.  *  It  will  never  be  quiet,*  he  ezckime<], 
'  while  such  treason-batchers  as  George  Domlc-y  are 
allowed  to  be  at  large  1 '  and  a  great  deal  more  in  ilmt 
strsin  ;  also,  that  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  country  (^t 
such  people  as  you  to  be  allowed  to  succeed  to  ]K>w4r- 
ful  inheritaucea.  He  does  not  speak  passionfttclj ; 
but  in  a  diy  way ;  between  his  teeth,  as  if  he  wrr 
grinding  his  words  ;  his  band  tightly  dencbed  on  liii 
knee.  Mn.  Calder  was  more  spiteful  than  ever.  She 
spoke  of  tbe  sin  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  said  they 
ought  to  be  made  illegal, — that  her  children  would  be 
beggars,  compared  with  your  children;  and  she  looked  nt 
me  from  head  to  foot  with  a  malicious  look  thai  mnd<f 
me  tremble.  I  felt  almost  convinced  that  she  knrw  a)  I, 
and  said  it  to  wound  me ;  yet  I  always  sit  in  tht*  f  real 
chair  with  my  back  to  the  light,  and  never  leave  off  ciiy 
pillow-laco-making ;  but  she  has  such  pierdnj^  eyes 
that  she  can,  I  am  sure,  see  in  tbe  dark.  Both  of 
them  harp  upon  your  father*s  illness ;  not  pitying 
him,  but  regretting  that  it  is  impossible,  in  bis  wi-etchifd 
condition,  to  get  tho  entail  of  tbe  Crookston  nUtei 
cut  off. 

In  spite  of  all,  my  dearest,  I  go  on  travelling  with 
you  as  I  sit  at  work  (I  have  made  lace  enough  for  six 
sweet  little  caps  ;  and  $ueh  a  long  robe  I).  I  hesr  the 
horses*  bells,  and  tbe  postilion's  whip,  and  feel  a  jolt 
now  and  then,  and  somebody  gets  very  angry  with 
postmasters,  and  uses  dreadfully  strong  expressions.  We 
are  now  starting  from  Paris,  are  we  not,  darling  ? 

The  next  letter  wu  dated  a  week  later : 

Dear  old  Mr.  Domley  was  taken  to  Bath  yester- 
day, and  I  feel,  though  I  never  have  seen  him  sinee  yon 
left,  more  lonely  than  ever*  Now  that  tbe  tmtti  will 
not  worry  you,  my  dear  husband,  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  have  not  related  a  tenth  part  of  the  perseetttion  I 
have  endured  from  your  brother  and  his  wifie ;  al^ 
though  I  always  wish  to  think  of  them  with  aif<»ti«>n 
and  even  with  love,  u  your  relations.  Inderd  Dr,  Bute 
has  been  arraid  of  something  happening  before  iu  ihoc 
in  consequence  of  it :  but  he  dues  not  know  wbal  a 
strong-miudcd  little  woman  I  am. 

This  will  reach  you  at  Dover;  and  we  are  joi^ng 
on  merrily  to  London.  Your  letter  to  nio  appears 
to  bavo  been  delayed  by  the  post-office.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  arrangeiiKnIs  of  your  London  ffJEuH, 
and  lost  no  time  in  obeying  your  iaatnictioni,  I 
Icam  that  the  cottage  he  has  chosen  for  us  at  If  amp- 
stead  is  9uite  is  the  country,  yet  not  a  very  Wng 
drive  from  the  Hooao  of  Commonly  when  tci  miKh 


of  your  time  will  be  passed.  But,  darling,  yon 
must  not  be  angry  if  I  disobey  you  in  not  leaving 
our  dear  home  for  the  new  ono,until  after  your  return. 
Had  your  letter  arrived  when  it  ought,  I  might  per- 
haps have  been  glad  to  get  away  from  (must  I  call 
them  ?)  my  enemies  ;  but  now,  as  a  week  has  gone 
by;  and  as,  from  the  moment  we  separated,  every 
fkcuhy  I  have  has  been  strained  to  picturing  our  next 
meeting  here — in  the  beluTed  home  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  every  particle  of  tbe  happiness  I  owe 
you,  I  would  rather  bear  my  troubles  for  a  few 
days  longer  than  go  to  London  to  meet  you  there. 
Besides  Dr.  Bole  says  it  may  not  be  safe  for  me  to 
travel  just  now.  You  must,  you  say,  visit  Sbntbury 
the  moment  you  land.  Now  that  town  being  in 
tbe  way  to  Crookston,  if  your  plan  were  adopted  there 
would  be  a  day*s  delay,  and  your  birth-day — the 
longed-for  ninth  —  would  pass  away  and  be  no  more  to 
me  than  any  other  day. 

No  one  except  your  brother  and  bis  wife  call  upon 
me.  I  have  bad  what  dear  papa  used  to  call  parochial 
visits  from  the  rector;  but  Mrs.  Diawley  and  her 
daughters  never  come,  and  scarcely  speak  when  we  meet 
them  in  the  road.  Even  good  Miss  Pirn,  the  Quakeress 
of  tbe  post-office,  whose  gossip  I  used  to  enjoy  so  much, 
has  been  of  late  very  sparing  of  her  conversation  when 
I  go  to  her  shop,  and  has  twice  hinted  that  injuiious 
reports  are  afloat  respecting  me,  and  which  have,  I 
•h  odder  when  I  reflect,  strong  appearances  to  favour 
them.  But,  darling,  next  Monday  week  is  the 
bright  golden  ninth  ;  and  you  will  come ;  and  all  tbe 
world  will  know  that  I — --0  I  am  getting  crazy  with 
joy! 

The  last  letter  wai  that  sent  to  meet  the 
recipient  at  the  Nottingham  iun. 

Darling,  I  send  this,  as  you  requested,  to  tbe  Royal 
George.  Pray,  give  my  best  remembrances  to  tbe  good 
landlady,  who  was  so  kind  to  me  when  we  stopped 
there  on  tbe  day  of  our  stolen  journey ;  and  to  my  beau- 
tiful little  handmaid,  her  daughter.  How  well  they 
have  kept  our  secret  I 

We  are  starting  by  the  night  roach  from  London, 
and  are  outside,  I  fear.  Pray  let  us  wrap  up  warm ; 
for  these  June  nights  are  treacherous.  I  never  knew 
such  a  cold  summer. 

Black  Nan  was  sent  away  yesterday  by  Farmer 
Thorn,  who,  having  business  at  Shutbury,  was  glad  to 
ride  her  there.  1  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  her 
ix>ndition.  Be  sure  and  praise  her  condition  to  Thomas 
wheu  yon  meet  him  at  Alfreton ;  for  be  is  excessively 
proud  of  it ;  and  has  been  altogether  an  excellent  and 
discreet  lad  from  tho  moment  you  left.  I  will  not  fail 
10  send  him  to  meet  you  with  tbe  old  grey,  at  Alfreton, 
that  you  may  have  a  fresh  horse  to  gallop  you  home. 
I  hope  yon  will  gallop  all  the  way — home — to  me! 
Tbe  ecstasy  of  that  thought  is  too  great.     .     .    . 

O,  my  adored  husband !  as  Monday  approorhes  my 
liappiness  is  scarcely  endurable !  If  my  old  cloudy 
Hts  did  not  now  and  then  damp  it,  I  believe  it  would 
drive  me  crszy.  Sometimes  I  fancy  something  mtffhi 
happen  to  prevent  or  delay  our  meeting ;  sometimes  I 
believe  that  nothing  could  prevent  it,  and  tliat  there 
rs  no  cruelty  so  terrible  upon  earth,  much  less  in 
tieaven,  to  destroy  the  world  of  happiness  that  awaits 
me.     A  thoitfand  blessings,  my  beloved ! 

PJS.  I  open  my  letter  to  say  that  Dr.  Bole  has  been 
■uddenly  sent  for  to  go  to  Bath  to  put  the  Bath 
lioetora  in  th«  eight  wa^  oC  tjct!a.vak\>^^>»  Sa.'^aAx^'^ 
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penoDs   whoM   acqtuintiuice   I   afterwards  o*cloek  one  TuMdaT  moraim  (th< 
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nuuie— I  must  tell  in  my  own  mj  in  future 
chi^terB. 

A  LEAF  F&OM  THE  OLDEST  OF 
BOOKa 

Tns  insular  Englishman  is  prone  to  iqiend 
his  holidays  abriMid;  and  the  highways  of 
Europe,  about  the  time  of  the  long  vacaiion, 
swarm  with  pleasure-hunting  and  sight- 
seeing emigrants  from  the  white  difis  of 
Albion.  Her  shores,  nevertheless,  inelude 
many  localities  tiiat  would  well  repay  the 
iutefligent  tourist ;  and  he  may  not  be  un- 
interested to  know  the  peeuliar  attractions 
of  some  places  nearer  home  than  the  Alps^ 
Scandinavia,  or  the  Bosphorus. 

W«re  a  madetan,  for  example,  to  turn  a 
spice-island,  with  its  plants  and  animals,  into 
stone,  and  to  trsnsport  it  bodily  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  he  would  realise  such  a  phenomenon 
as  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  now  pretend  to  the 
eyes  of  the  geological  visitor.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  less  promising  locality^,  at  first 
sight,  mr  any  subject  of  amosement,  interest^ 
or  instruction ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
what  resources  Sheppey  presents  to  an 
excursionist  who  may  have  been  bitten  by 
Buckland  or  Lyell  with  their  favourite 
science. 

In  the  depth  of  last  year's  hard  winter, 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  I 
visited,  in  company  with  two  brother  col- 
lectors, that  favourite  locality  for  the  dis- 
covery and  acquisition  of  fossil  organic  re- 
mains. The  dark  clifb  of  London  clay  looked 
all  t)ie  blacker  by  contrast  with  the  thick 
coat  of  snow  that  then  covered  them,  and 
with  the  white  wreaths  or  tatters  of  the 
same  winter  garment  that  clung  to  the 
crevices  and  irregularities  in  the  fii^e  of  the 
oliffii.  The  sea  stretched  away,  of  a  leadeny- 
grey  greenish  hue^  under  a  bitter  cold,  stormy 
sky  ;  and  yet,  as  we  walked  along  the  beach, 
which  the  tide  had  deserted,  almost  every 
pebble  that  we  kicked  along  proved  to  be 
some  jprater-wom  organic  fosaif  washed  out 
of  the  clifid, — for  the  most  part^  the  recog 
nisabte  remains  of  some  tn>pi(»tl  plant  or 
animal.  In  many  of  them  we  conla  discem 
traces  of  palm-fruits,  petrified,  most  like 
those  of  the  low  shrubby  palms  of  the 
genus  Nipa,  several  species  of  which  now 
abound  in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine 
Ishinds,  where  they  grow  in  marshy  tracts, 
at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  wliere 
the  waters  are  brackish ;  fragments  of 
the  carapace  of  sesrtortoises  or  turtles; 
verte>)n»  of  crocodiles ;  teeth  of  huge 
sharks ;  pieces  of  the  back-bone  of  large 
boa-constnctors ;  all  turned  into  dark- 
coloured  stone.  The  coutxast  was  moat  aiu- 
gulnr  and  striking. 


sail  on  Tuesdaysy  TluundajF%  mmI  Satiinlajr% 
at  that  hour),  and  raaoheii  dbwmeMbcCwKs 
four  and  five  o*^ack  in  Hm  afternostti  Oa 
landing  at  thia  bnay  plsMS  of  war,  wt  vaUni 
rapidly  through  the  jmrt  indndeJ  vittia  tht 
limits  of  the  gacrlflon,  suid  ealM  tk§  JBIas 
Town,  beyond  tke  fortlficatidaslstfcs  Mrtb- 
east»  to  de  part  of  Sheememi  odU  the  Jfiit 
Town,  whers  we  took  up  our  opclnift  the 
comfortable  inn  called  the  WeluitflML  Hers 
we  ordered  dinner,  hedm,  mod  Miyl^i. 
Let  no  one  who  viaita  Sheppey  for  ttsttkif 
its  fossils,  lose  a  moment  auer  hfaatiMit 
the  Boval   Hotel,    or    the    WtBapm^'m 
requesUng  the  attendaoioe  of  the  ibWm 
coUector  and  humorous  vendor  ef  the  auad 
curiottttea  of  the  neighbourhood^  whs  iskt 
known  to  the  servaote  of  IhesM  ine  bjFtk 
name  above-cited.     Mk.  Hiays  waimhems 
yoii,  with,  perhaps^  on*  or  f 
rarissima  reserved  for    old 
tomen,  all  the  beet  foeaile  whiihhe 
able  to  eollect  sinoe  hie  ~ 
at  the  bat  visit  of 

expatiate  upon  them  in  a , 

a  fragmentary  assortment  o1 
calities  with  the  riehest  of  to^eas;  kit  is 
will  not  ask  much  more  than  the  naiftiC 
value  of  the  Ibiaila,  and  a  verv  lifttit  ki|aii- 
ing  will  leave  a  eharaoteriatic  aMrtmatof 
fossil  fruits,  fishes'  heads  aod  tns^taatkoC 
sharks,  teeth  and  bones  oi  creoodisa  an^ 
turtles,  outlandish  petrified  otahtta  aai 
lobster-like  orustafiea,  the  naiititaa  aai 
other  eooene  ahells,  ui  the  peasmMoa  d 
the  dilletante  visitor,  at  a  very  moilKifti 
cost. 

Our  necociation  with  Mr.  Hiaye  laif 
satisfactorily  concluded,  and  oar  meal  sbM 
— a  sort  of  improvised  dinner- tea^—«a  ia- 
dulged  in  a  review  of  oar  newlr-eeqain^ 
trcMures,  alternating  the  whiff  of  the  6^ 
and  the  sip  of  the  tumbler  of  psnah  wtk 
inspections  and  comparieona  of  oar  ceMOtin 
specimens^  and  interblending  the  jest  sal 
laugh  with  recondite  qpeculatioos  ea  tti 
nature  of  the  extinct  creature^  and  the  )dd 
of  world  they  lived  in. 

The  beds  at  the  Wellington  are  ekaa  aai 
comfortable ;  our  slumbers  were  aoand  sai 
refreshing.  We  rose  in  the  momiag  to  a 
early  brcuikfiut,  having  a  oonaiderahle  extnt 
of  ground  to  traverse  daring  the  day'b  brirf 
daylight  at  this  season.  Before  BtarUng»  «• 
were  careful  to  stow  into  our  haversseb 
sheets  of  soft  paper  to  wrap  round  the  fragili 
specimens ;  a  few  calioo-bage  of  from  thret 
to  five  inches  diameter,  to  separate  the  smsfl 
from  the  large  fossils;  a  ofaise],  and  ear 
lightest  geological  hammer. 

One  <?  the  party  was  chlefljr.  beat  spoa 
viewing  the  great  jfifitkti  of  the  eoceoa 
London  d^r,.  whteh  is  afl<Mrded  by  the  cliA 


tnv^^ib\AT^^t5t%vll^<^^2^y.  The  ptincijel 
We  left  Jx)ndon  Bridge  \>7  one  oi  \iVfi\ oVvkX  ^  ^1  ^*iw*  i»^^^w»s«^  ^  ^,,^ 
ithend  and  Sheemeaa  ateamera,  aX  AAx^uXNisa  Xa  <&Kd^seff^  as  waai^  Vmb^  ^j^  ^^  ^„j,^ 
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We  therefore  parted  company,  agreeing  to 
rendezvous  at  the  Wellington  for  a  late 
dinner.  My  experience  enabled  me  to  warn 
my  geological  friend  to  limit  his  under-cliff 
co»i8t  rambles  to  the  period  of  the  receding  of 
the  tide  ;  for  a  too  abstracted  observer  might 
get  into  an  awkward  predicament,  if  he  T?ere 
cAUi^ht  by  the  retnrning  tide,  and  shut  in 
between  the  promontories  of  clay  and  mad 
which  extend  into  the  sea  at  many  parts  of 
this  coast. 

A  geologist  is  apt  to  forget  both  tide  and 
time,  and  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  overlying  strata  when  ex- 
posed on  a  rare  section,  as  to  lose  thought  of 
all  mundane  considerations  whatever. 

Hugh  Strickland,  the  estimable  fellow- 
lal)onrer  with  Murchisou  in  divers  good 
geological  works,  crept  down  the  steep  bank 
of  a  railway  cutting,  near  the  entiy  of  a 
tunnel,  on  the  Great  Northern.  The  goi^^e 
had  been  too  recently  scooped  out  to  have  its 
structure  obliterated  by  the  healing  pt)wth 
of  vegetation ;  but  the  rails  were  laid,  and 
the  road  was  in  operation.  He  stood  on  the 
narrow  path  btrtweeu  the  up  and  down  lines, 
sketeh-lrook  in  hand,  coiming  the  steep 
section  with  raised  head,  and  jotting  down 
memoranda  as  suggested  by  the  leaves,  more 
or  less  ex|K)sed,  of  tlie  old  world*8  book.  He 
saw  a  train  a<lvancing  towards  the  tunnel, 
and,  as  it  neared  with  the  wai*ning  whistle, 
he  stept  V)ack  upon  the  opposite  line ;  at  that 
moment  another  train  emerged  from  the 
tunnel,  and  hurled  him  into  eternity.  Poor 
Strickland !  He  was  well  known  to  all  our 
little  ]»nrty,  and  deeply  respected  by  us.  We 
were  discussing  the  circumstances  of  his  sad 
fate  as  we  Btarte<i  on  our  excursion. 

At  first  we  held  on  a  common  course, 
leaving  Sheerness  by  the  new  town,  and 
passing  along  the  sear  wall  towards  the 
Minster  until  we  reached  Scaps-gate,  where 
the  cliifs  begin  to  rise  from  the  low-lands  of 
the  western  end  of  Sheppey.  Some  collectors 
of  the  cement-stone  or  pyrites,  which  they 
call  copi^eras,  dwell  in  cottages  scattered 
round  this  point.  We  called  at  each  to  in- 
quire for  curiosities,  and  procured  some 
really  good  specimens  at  a  moderate  price. 
To  my  share  fell  a  few  excellent  fossil  fruits 
of  the  Nipa-like  palms,  a  fine  nautilus,  with 
its  mother-of-pearl  as  lustrous  as  when  the 
animal  guided  its  gorgeuus  shell  over  the 
glancing  waves  beneath  the  hot  rays  of  the 
eocene  sun.  I  got  also  a  very  good  skull  of 
the  large  extinct  sambcroid  (bonito-like)  fish, 
which  M.  Agaasiz  has  called  Cymbrium 
nmcroponum,  so  termed  from  the  great  ex- 
panse of  the  opercula,  or  gill-covers.  The 
Dony  cup,  or  outer  coat  of  both  eyes  was  well 
preserved;  those  eyes  are  relatively  larger, 
as  in  all  the  existing  swift* swimming  sam 
beroids.  The  eye-ball  in  fishes  is  not  round  ; 
it  is  flattened  in  front,  so  at  to  form  no 
obstacle  to  swimming  by  projecting  from  the 
level  o!  the  side  of  the  head ;  and  tne 


texture  of  the  sclerotic  relates  to  the  neces- 
sity for  greater  strength  in  that  tunic  in  an 
eye  which  is  not  spherical  in  shape,  and 
which  is  subject  to  great  external  pressure 
when  the  fish  seeks  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  contemplate,  in 
the  petrified  remains  of  a  fish  whicn  swam 
that  old  European  ocean  from  which  tho  Al{)6 
had  but  just  began  to  rbe,  the  same  evidence 
of  prospective  contrivance,  or  the  same  exem- 

I>lincation  of  the  conditions  relating  to  the 
aws  of  the  refraction  of  light  and  the  density 
of  the  aqueous  medium,  as  may  be  studied  by 
the  comparative  anatomist  in  the  fishes  of 
thepresent  day. 

Having  made  our  purchases  at  Scaps-gate, 
we  left  the  geologist  to  scramble  along  the 
shingle  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  whilst  we 
diverged  towards  i^linster  Church,  i)asaing 
which,  we  proceeded  on  the  road  towar<ls 
Warden.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
beyond  the  church  there  is  a  lune  on  the  left 
hand  leading  towards  the  Boyal  Oak.  lu 
this  lane,  and  scattered  between  it  and  Henfl- 
brook,  are  some  cottages  of  cement-gatherers 
and  others  who  work  upon  the  beach.  Knock 
at  the  door  of  every  hovel:  there  is  no 
knowing  what  treasure  the  good  man  may 
not  have  brought  home  and  left  with  tiie 
wife,  on  the  chance  of  a  call  from  a  periiMitetic 
collector  of  curiosities.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, at  the  dwelling  of  a  family  named 
Crockford,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  large  ciiclouite,  somewhat  cumbrous, 
it  is  true,  but  which,  having  blung  it,  with  a 
little  contrivance  and  help  from  the  good 
dame,  over  my  shoulders,  1  bore  along  bravely 
and  safely  through  the  day's  ramble,  and, 
ultimately,  to  mine  inn.  It  is  now  the  prime 
ornament  of  my  tertiary  cabinet,  and  is 
allowed  to  be  the  finest  example  of  an  e«)cene 
terrapene,  or  fresh-water  tortoise,  that  has 
yet  been  got  The  true  turtles  are  much 
more  common  at  Sheppey.  My  fossil  terra- 
pene equals  the  largest  known  living  s))ecieH, 
and  exceeds  by  more  than  four  times  the 
solitary  species  of  Eiuys  that  still  lingers  on 
the  European  continent  It  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  two  beautiful  plates  in  the  forlhctmiin^ 
number  of  Owen's  History  of  British  Fossil 
Iwfptiles,  and  has  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the 
Professor  by  a  more  exact  demonstration  of 
all  the  complex  sutures  of  carafmce  and  fdas- 
tron,  and  by  more  perfect  impressions  of  all 
the  tortoise-shell  plates  that  of  old  covered 
the  now  petrifieil  bony  box  of  the  slow- 
treading  reptile  than  the  anatomist  had  pre- 
viously witnessetl  in  any  fossil  turtoi&e  or 
turtle. 

From  the  Crockfords  and  other  dwellers  of 
the  cottages  in  and  near  the  hine,  we  next 
trudged  on  to  Hensbrook.  Here  we  made 
inquiry  for  a  man  named  Pead,  whom  I  had 
previously  known  as  an  industrious  collector, 
and  we  found  amongst  hia  at^v«.^^  Vst^^v^va^ 
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eolamn  of  the  old  boa-constrictor  of  the 
eocene  pt^riod.  One  of  these  included  thirteen 
vertebne,  retaining  their  natural  manifold 
ami  complex  articnlations,  and  must  have 
belonged  to  a  serpent  more  than  fifteen  feet 
in  length.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  of  the 
animal  remains  in  this  locality  which  testifies 
more  strongly  to  the  former  warmth  of  the 
climate  of  the  latitude  of  Kent  than  the  old 
Slicftpey  constricting  snake  called  Palceophis 
toliapicus.  From  Henshrook  we  went  our 
way  along  the  summit  of  the  cliff  towards 
Warden,  calling  at  every  cottage  we  passed, 
and  gathering  as  we  went  until  we  arrived  at 
Waixlen  Point.  At  this  part  there  are  some 
dwellings  of  labourers  tnat  work  upon  the 
bi'ach— eaid  abodes  being  located  with  enoush 
of  regularity,  and  in  a  soil  which  justifies  the 
tempting  title  of  Mud  Bow,  by  which  the 
nucleus  of  a  hamlet  is  known,  and  by  which 
name  the  cottages  should  be  inquired  for  by 
the  inexperienced  explorer  of  Sheppey 
Beyond  this  point  he  will  ask  and  search  in 
vain  for  any  fossils ;  but  here  the  collectors 
commonly  ofler  a  rich  harvest  of  remains  for 
his  selection. 

We  were  rewarded  by  finding  among  the 
hundreds  of  parts  of  fossil  fishes  and  crusta- 
ceans a  small  but  characteristic  |)art  of  the 
BU«*lelon  of  the  extinct  vulture  of  Sheppey 
(Litlioniis  vulturiuus),  and  a  portion  of  jaw, 
with  teeth,  and  two  vertebrae  of  that  re- 
markable quadruped,  somewhat  between  the 
modern  hug  and  hippopotamus,  which  Owen 
has  called  ttie  Hyrootherium. 

Heavily  laden  with  primeval  treasures,  we 
now  Itegan  our  return,  and,  avoiding  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  undulating  cliffs,  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  by  the  road  that  runs 
through  the  most  level  part  of  the  country  to 
Sht'^-rness. 

Here  we  were  welcomed  by  our  companion, 
wlio  liad  finished  a  little  sooner  his  geological 
obpervations,  and  were  assured  by  nim  that 
the  fat  goose  which  we  had  piclced  up  at 
Leiidonhall  Market,  en  route  to  the  Sheerness 
packet,  was  done  to  a  turn,  and  only  waited 
our  arrival  to  be  served  up.  To  the  wise  this 
hint  will  suffice;  with  all  its  merits,  the 
Wellington,  at  the  dead  season,  may  be  able 
to  afford  but  homely  fare  to  the  unext)ected 
tourist,  and  the  worthy  landlady  will  most 
gladly  apply  her  best  culinary  skill  on  any 
i;ood  "pruveud"  that  a  disciple  of  Major 
Datgetty  may  have  had  the  forethought  to 
bring  with  him. 


UNHAPFINESS  IN  THE  ELYSIAN 
FIELDS. 

Evert  Sunday  afternoon  during  tlie  spring 
of  eii,'htceu  hundred  and  fifty-six,  Pariniaiis 
taking  their  hahitual  walk  m  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  might  have  observed  the  huge  green 
gate  of  a  mansion   situated  on  ih«  ti^t 


rEtotle.  It  boore  the  nmaber  asTeni 
For  years  prerioiwlir,  ofaterran  hi 
stmck  with  the  sonLbre  appaaranee 
mansion.  Its  hqge  green  nata  wa 
opened,  although  flanked  fe^  two 
lodges ;  the  ahutteis  of  whkh  were 
clowd.  An  ecoentrie  notiee  was 
in  black  letten  beeide  the  gito:  "1 
who  wish  to  leave  cards  aei  ktk 
requested  to  put  them  into  tke  ho 
ring  loudly,  as  the  porter  ia  fu  frsa 
Through  the  iron  railing^  and  acna  t 
joining  earden,  the  maueion  itaolf  vii 
a  large  building  with  many  wiodovii 
looking  like  a  prison.  It  was  the  bfili 
late  Countess  de  Oanmont-Xafene^ 
bearing  an  historical  title  among  the 
of  France. 

Tlie  dukes  of  Caainont-Ijafbsci  « 
merly  dtstin^ruished  among  the  Ft* 
nobility  of  France ;  and  inddeotseQ 
with  them  will  be  remembered  as  kn 
Bartholemew  massacre  and  the  Ihsg 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Voltaini 
Henriade,  mentions  the  wonderful « 
one  of  the  De  Caumouts,  in  the  maw 

Thtf  dukes  of  Cauniont-Lalbxes  « 
united  to  tlie  Roman  Oatholie  chi 
century  afterwards,  by  Louis  the  Fosi 
Madame  Scarron — the  widow  of  aJoo 
— was  employed  by  the  Jeaoiti  to  ft 
the  remorseful  soul  of  this  ruthtelii 
great  professions  of  piety,  into  tbsnto 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  into  immk 
eflfecting  the  forcible  re-union  of  PMU 
with  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  Ti 
deigned  to  talk  to  the  Duke  de  Cm 
Lat'orce  about  his  conversion.  Wheat 
would  not  do,  he  confined  htm  to  one 
estates,  and  deprived  hiru  of  his  childi 
confiding  their  education  to  one  ai 
Roman  Catholic  relatives.  After  some  i 
of  resistance  the  duke  feigned  subm 
but,  a  will  having  been  found  by  the 
spies  which  proved  that  his  professic 
insincere,  the  duke  and  duchess  wer 
fined  for  two  yeara  in  the  Rastile. 
duke  issued  from  it  to  make  an  abjii 
of  his  faith,  while  the  firmer  duchea 
out  of  prison  a  stauncher  Protestant 
ever.  During  the  remaining  yeara  of  t 
of  the  duke,  the  king  ]>lauted  upon  tl 
fNolice  spy  and  a  Jesuit  priest,  wbo  live 
tinually  in  their  apai  tmeuts,  and  bad  ; 
rity  to  enter  their  nuptial  chamber  b 
and  by  night,  to  prevent  the  Protestau 
from  speaking  a  single  word  about  n 
to  her  perverted  husband.  Fifteen 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  duke  she  waa 
mtcd  from  him  entirely,  lest  she  might  p 
him  to  express  his  real  scntimeuts'm  £ 
moments.  His  noble  widow  died  in  wa 
exile  in  Enghind.  The  young  Duke  di 
mont-Laforce,  educated  by  his  lionuui  ( 
lie  relatives,  waa  reconciled  to  Uie  CI 


„    .         a   mansion    ^^,.^>. «,^  ^«- .^^-v^^  ^  i^e  ,^j 

hand  side,  more  than  ha\i-way  up  itotn  \2h&\^JV!\^^T«&  ^tsi<(sqi%  nXv<(&  v^s«oii«  descril 
Pisco  de  la  Concorde  towards  the  mxt\^  ^\\lLoVy^s«\  **'\>a«i»Ss5itf»^%^\iaK3^^\jj5j,j^, 
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•with  uncommon  ardour,  by  the  road  to 
heaven,  hunting  their  fortunes." 

But,  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  tracing 
the  history  of  the  family  of  Cauroont-Laforce, 
wisliing  only  to  say  why  the  Parisians  were 
interested  about  the  green  gate,  and  to  record 
a  story  wliich  is  illustrative  of  the  condition 
of  the  French,  and  instructive  respecting  the 
phenomena  of  crime.  The  present  Count 
de  Cauniont-Laforce  is  a  gallant  soldier 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight.  Though  his 
father,  the  duke,  is  a  Bourbonist,  he  lends  his 
name  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes,  and 
receives  annually  ttiiity  thousand  francs  as  a 
meml>er  of  the  senate.  Tho  countess  was 
the  niece  of  the  wife  of  Mai-»hal  Gerard,  and 
was  related,  through  Madame  de  Gvnli8,to  the 
Orleans  family.  She  used  to  speak  of  Lonis 
Philippe  as  **  My  cousin  the  king,"  and  of 
Clementine,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians,  as 
••  my  sister." 

£vf  r  since  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  eternal  war  between  the  bad  rich  and  the 
bad  poor  of  France  has  been  carried  on,  by 
niggardliness  on  the  one  side,  and  by  bad 
bluod  u]x>n  the  other.  The  Orteanists  and 
B<»urboui8ts  have  fought  the  Kepublic  and 
the  Kmpire,  by  making  the  poor  poorer,  by 
spending  as  little  as  possible  in  the  form 
of  wages,  and  by  extorting  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  form  of  revenue.  This  polioy 
became  an  absolute  insanity  of  avarice  in 
the  Countess  de  Caumout-Laforce. 

The  maniage  of  the  Count  and  Countess  was 
a  union  of  riches  and  titles,  and  was  extremely 
unhappy.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  middling 
height,  with  flashing  dark  eyes,  who,  under 
a  noble  air,  with  a  mien  of  insolence  tempered 
by  refinement,  and  a  deportment  and  con- 
venuition  displaying  an  intelligent  mind 
— had  a  soul  ineffiibly  sordid.  When  her 
husband  dined  out,  her  two  children  and 
their  English  governess  would  have  had 
no  dinner,  if  he  had  not  given  them  money 
to  buy  something  at  the  shops.  Her  son, 
when  a  little  boy,  would  scream  iu  the 
streets  when  his  mother  took  his  franc  from 
him.  No  servant  could  live  with  her.  Ten 
or  a  dozen  years  ago,  her  husband  w:is 
obliged  to  separate  from  her,  with  hiii  chil- 
dren. He  tried  three  times  to  deprive  her  of 
the  management  of  her  affairs,  as  a  lunatic  ; 
but  her  powerful  relatives — whose  pride 
would  not  admit  the  existence  of  insanity 
among  them,  and  her  own  plausible  tongue — 
persuaded  the  tribunals  she  was  the  in- 
jured wife  of  a  covetous  husband.  Deprived 
of  the  restraining  influence  of  her  husband, 
she  live<l  alone  in  her  mansion,  amidst 
unimaginable  dust  and  disorder ;  splendour 
and  iqualor.  She  slept  in  a  bed  which  was 
never  made,  and  bought  her  food  for  a 
few  copfjers  in  the  shops.  Her  chimney- 
piece  clocks  were  never  wound  up,  and 
were  placed  upon   the   floora;   Lcr   porce- 


lain ware  was  piled  upon  the  beds ;  and 
her  pictures  were  turned  against  the  walls. 
She  did  not  8[>end,  it  has  been  calculated  by 
one  who  kn«w  her  well,  twenty  fwunds  a-year 
Uj>on  herself.  Her  chief  expense  was  the 
keep  of  three  horses,  rarely  used.  Whatever 
little  cooking  she  did,  she  did  in  her  boudoir  ; 
and  all  the  harness  of  her  horses  was  kept  iu 
her  drawing-room.  No  sober  groom  who 
knew  her  reputation  would  have  taken  her 
place,  as  she  scolded,  and  cheated,  and 
changed  her  grooms  continually.  When  she 
did  ride  out,  the  Countess  and  her  groom 
were  a  show  which  delighted  the  eyes  of  tho 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  living  com- 
panion picture  to  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Pauza,  each  one  feeling — 

And  when  Again  she  ridct  abroad 
Alaj  I  be  there  to  see. 

Encountering  her  husband  upon  one  of 
these  occasions,  she  followed  him,  loaded 
him  with  abuse,  and  threatened  him  with 
her  whip,  the  whole  length  of  the  Chamjjs 
Elvs6ttfl. 

The  Countess  had  a  family  mansion  in  Bel- 
gium, which  was  kept  like  her  Paris  hOtel. 
When  she  travelled  from  Paris  to  Brussels, 
she  went  by  the  third-class  carriages  through 
France,  and  by  the  first  through  Bt-lgium  ; 
changing  her  carriage,  because  when  she  went 
on  a  visit  to  the  queen,  a  court  ciirriage  was 
waiting  for  her.  Once,  when  the  court  was 
at  their  country  residence  at  Laeken,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  shall  be  described  in  her 
own  wonls.  **  You  see,  I  went  down  to  see  my 
sister,  Clfmentine,  when  they  were  at  La«-ken, 
because  I  had  something  to  s«'iy  to  her.  1 
took  with  me  my  little  wicker  market-l>asket, 
in  which  1  kept  my  keys  ;  for  there  are 
thieves,  you  know,  in  Belgium,  as  well  as  in 
France.  Well,  on  descentling  at  the  palace, 
I  lelt  my  cloak  in  the  vestibule,  Weause,  you 
see,  it  was  all  patched  ;  and  I  left  my  little 
basket  hidden  behind  a  curtain,  iu  one  of  the 
ante-rooms.  Just  as  I  had  done  s|>eaking 
with  the  queen,  who  should  come  in  but  the 
king,  who  insisted  upon  giving  me  his  arm  to 
my  carriage.  The  honour  was  no  doubt  very 
great,  but  it  wjis  very  disagreeable,  as  I  had 
hidden  my  little  market-basket  behind  a 
curtain,  and  left  my  old  patched  cloak  in 
the  vestibule.  Luckily,  althougli  the  king 
knows  French  very  well,  he  does  not  under- 
stand Flemish.  So  I  told  a  little  page,  in 
Flemish,  to  go  and  fetch  my  little  market- 
basket  from  behind  the  cui'taiu ;  and  he 
went  and  brought  it.  The  day  was  very 
cold  ;  so  when  we  came  into  the  vestibule, 
the  king  asked  for  my  cloak,  and  the  hickeys, 
all  laughing  at  its  patches,  i^'ave  it  to  the 
king,  who  put  it  njion  my  shoiilders.  Keally 
the  honour  was  very  great,  you  know,  but  it 
was  very  disagreeable,  you  see,  on  account  of 
my  little  Imnket  and  my  old  {Kitchetl  cloak." 

The  Countess  de  Cauiuout-LuCovQ»6  vs^s^ 
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probnble  course  of  tbinj^  coiirtinfv  a  violent 
end.  All  asnaMsi nation  is  as  invariable  a  con-  ; 
quence  of  certain  conibinationK  of  provocation  , 
and  vengeance,  as  a  conflagration  isof  certiin 
combinations  of  caloric  and  conibiistibles. 
Tlie  moral  perversions  of  the  Aristocratic 
avarice  of  tlie  countess,  we  shall  see,  was  a 
thing  not  a  wliit  lesH  i*e  vol  ting  than  the  moral 
perversion  of  the  democratic  fury  of  her 
groom. 

The  Countess  gave  more  than  lier  share  of 
occupation  to  the  police.  During  one  of  her 
absences  in  Belgium,  all  the  furniture  of  her 
h6tel  was  packed  up  and  sent  off  to  Havre, 
for  shipment  to  America,  and  the  police 
only  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
vessel  from  sailing.  Her  avarice,  vio- 
lence, and  <)ishonesty  produced  continual 
quarrels  with  her  ever-changing  grooms. 
Sometimes  she  pushed  them,  and  sometimes 
they  pushed  her.  She  once  felled  a  hul  to  the 
ground  with  her  fist,  and  hurt  him  so  luully 
that  he  had  to  be  earned  to  the  hospital. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  family  of  Antoine 
Banmann,  her  murderer.    The  process    by 
which  servants  are  brought  who  kill  thoir  em- 
ployers is,  however,  it  may  be  oWrved,a  thing 
of  considerable   im|x>rtance  to  society,   and 
well  worth  knowing.    Baumann  was  a  native 
of  "WurtemWrg,  knowing  how  to  read  and 
write ;    and    came  to  France  to  learn  the 
language.     He  could  never  obtain  a  place  in 
Paris  as  groom  in  which  he  could  gam  more 
than  twenty  pence  a-day.     lie  lost  one  place 
for  having  l»eiin  drunk.     IJe  remained  five 
years  in  the  service  of  an  artist  ])ainter,  who 
always  found  him  mihl,  oblii^ing,  and  faitli- 
ful.     All  money-errands  were   executed   by ! 
him  with  i>robity  and  exactitude.   Heiissisted. 
his  countrymen  in  distress  with  generosity.  | 
His  only  faults  were,  his  sonietinu's  getting  \ 
tipsy,  and  hia  taking  no  thoui^dit  \vhat(?ver  of  i 
the  morrow.  His  intelligence  was  very  limited,  I 
and  the  effect  of  drink  upon  him  w;irt  rather  ! 
to  bmtify  than  to  irritate  him.     He  entered  | 
the  service  of  the  Countess  in  the  end  of! 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  Febru- 
ary, between  eight  antl  nine  o'clock,  he  came 
out  of  the  huge  green  gate.     His   mistress 
had  sent  him  to  buy  some  rolls  and  milk. 
Biunnann,  after  making  his  purchases  for  his 
mistress,  entered  a  wine-shop,  and   bought ! 
and  drank  twopence-worth  of  brandy,  obtain-  I 
ing  as  much  as  could  be  obtained  in  Great ' 
Britain  for  a  shilling.    The  wine-shoi)s  are  [ 
the  colleges  and  chapels  of  the  poor  in  Finance. 
History,  morals,  politics,  jurisprudence,  and  '. 
literature,  in  iniquitous  forms,  are  all  taught 
in  these  c«  ►I leges  and  chapels,  where  profes- 
sors of  evil  continually  deliver  their  lessons, 
and  where  hymns  are  sung  nightly  to  the 
demon  of  demoralisation.     In  these  haunts  i 
of  the  poor,  theft  is  taught  as  the  morality  of  j 


property,  falsehood  as  the  morality  of  speed, 
and  as8:issination  as  tlie  justice  of  the  peopW. 
It  is  in  tlie  wiue-shop  the  oabroan  is  tan?ht 
to  tlkink  it  heroic  to  shoot  the  middle-cUii- 
man  who  disputes  his  fare.  It  is  in  the  wine- 
shop the  workman  is  iaii;;ht  to  admin  tb* 
man  who  stabs  his  faithless  mistn»&    It  'u 
in  the  wine-shop  the  doom  is  pawinicec/  of 
the  employer  who   lowers   tbt  faj  of  the 
employed.    The  secret  tribonslief  tbe  oacioo 
of  poverty  and   of  crime,  hold  tibot  their 
sittmgs,  and  pronounce  there  thwMtnMa 
These  are  tlie  camps  of  one  of  iSk  vmta, 
whose  wars,  whether  dumb  or  thaiMierii^lm 
the  internal  life  of  France.     The  vinmni 
breed— in  a  physical  atmosphere  of  ados 
and  a  moral  pestilence  of  envy  and  vueas 
— ^the  men  of  crime  attd  revolution.  Hu^i 
is  proverbiallv  a  harl  oouusellor,  but  drisk's 
a  worse  ;  and  Baumanu  returned  from  tk 
wine-shop  with  his  brain  fiall  of  sa 


to  give  his  mistress  a  beating  ss  a  Imoi. 
His  dram,  we  shall  find  in  the  €iid,eoit  Ua 
more  than  twopence. 

When    Baumann    retaiTied,  hcstsd  vith 
brandy,  the  Countess  scohled  hisi  thriee  for 
not  having  sufficiently  looked  &r  a  bit  of  cid 
iron.    He  said  he  had  looked  enooj^  fir  it 
and  she  said  he  had  not;  and  hessidfeJuw 
until    he   struck    her    with    his  fiitm  sad 
strangled  her  with  his  haiicisy  scsite/y  inos^ 
ing  what  he  did  all  the  while.    Ha  da^ggtd 
her  senseless  body  into  tho  woedhionie,  sad 
piled  straw  and  wood   upon    it    A.  nc«:n 
servant  in  the  next  house,  having  kwd  Un  } 
cries,  called  out  to  him,  "were  tbeysUaogliK  t 
you,  down  there  ?**  and  Baumann  aiisven4  ! 
"  No,  it  is  nothing."    Recovering  a  little  iiw  ! 
his  delirium  of  brandy  and  funr,  BasBttB  . 
picked  lip  the  keys  the  Countess  had  kifrU  | 
and,  entering  the  house,   took  a  puna  ud  ] 
forty-five  francs  to  enable  hioi  to  cseqie  to  / 
his  country.    After  havin^r  washed  hishasdi^  | 
he  went  to  go  out  by  the  gate. 

Meanwhile,  the  negro,  convinced  there  sa 
something  wrong,  had  spoken  to  a  po&o^ 
man,  who  continued  to  linger  abont  the  ffk. 
When  iiaumann  came  out^   the  polieeoa 
asked  him  where  he  was  going ;   and  h 
answered,  to  get  a  dram. 
"  But  you  have  blood  upon  you  !  *• 
''I  have  just  killed  my  mistress.*" 
When  the  Commissary  of  the  Police  eia^ 
Baumann  told  liim  all  about  it. 

On  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  Antdii 
Raumar.n  was  tried  for  munler,  and  coh 
demned  to  imprisonment  with  haivl  Libonr, 
for  life — the  price  of  his  dram,  and  the  result 
of  his  training  in  the  schools  in  whidi  bi 
was  bi-ed.  The  sordid  Countess  and  thi 
drunken  groom  reaped  both  the  conse- 
quences of  their  qualities ;  and  the  world  ii 
but  too  full  of  seed  ripeniiifg  into 
fruit.  . 


lUe  Bight  of  Trarmlating  Articles  jrom ^q\s^^^o\a^^  q»\c&%U  tswriMa^ \^  ^bia  AnAm. 
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THE  DEMEANOUR  OF  MURDERERS. 

The  recent  trial  of  the  greatest  villain  that 
ever  atood  in  the  Old  Bailey  dock,  has  pro- 
'      duced  the  nsiial  descriptions  inseparable  from 
'     such  occasions.    The  public  has  read  from 
day  to  day  of  the  murderer's  complete  self- 
-      possession,  of  his  constant  coolness,  of  his 
profound  composure,  of  his  perfect  equanimity. 
Some  descnbers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  repi*e- 
sent  him,  occasionally  rather  amused  tnan 
otherwise  by  the  proceedings ;  and  all  the 
accounts  that  we  have  seen,  concur  in  more  or 
less  suggesting  that  there  is  something  ad- 
mirable, and  difficult  to  reconcile  with  guilf , 
in  the  bearing  so  elaborately  set  forth. 
As  whatever  tends,  however  undesignedly, 
J.    to  insinuate  this  uneasy  sense  of  incongruity 
1    into  any  mind,  and  to  invest  so  abhorrent  a 
xufTian  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  heroism, 
L.     must  be  preiudicial  to  the  general  welfare, 
^    we  revive  the  detestable  subject  with  the 
^    hope  of  showing  that  there  is  nothing  at  all 
^     singular  in  such  a  deportment,  but  that  it  is 
r-    always  to  be  looked  for  and  counte<l  on,  in  the 
case  of  a  very  wicked  murderer.    The  blacker 
the  guilt,  the  stronger  the  probability  of  its 
being  thus  carried  off. 

In  passing,  we  will  express  an  opinion  that 
Nature  never  writes  a  bad  hand.  Uer 
writing,  as  it  may  be  read  in  the  human 
countenance,  is  invariably  legible,  if  we  come 
at  ail  trained  to  the  reading  of  it.  Some  little 
weighing  and  comparing  are  necessary.  It  is 
not  enough  in  turning  our  eyes  on  the  demon 
in  the  Dock,  to  say  he  has  a  fresh  color,  or  a 
Ligh  head,  or  a  bluff  manner,  or  what  not, 
and  therefore  he  does  not  look  like  a  mur- 
derer, an<l  we  are  surprised  and  shaken. 
TTlie  phy8ir>gnomy  and  conformation  of  the 
poisoner  whose  trial  occasions  these  remarks, 
■vrere  exactly  in  accordnnce  with  his  deeds ; 
and  every  guilty  consciousness  he  had  gone 
on  stfiri ug  up  in  his  mind,  had  set  its  mai'k 
upon  him. 

We  proceed,  within  as  short  a  compass  as 
pos-^iible,  to  illustrate  the  position  we  have 
placed  before  our  readers  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  paper. 

The  Poisoner's  demeanour  was  considered 
exceedingly  remarkable,  because  of  his  com- 
posure under  trial,  and  because  of  the  con- 
fident expccUtifm   of  acquittal   which   be 


professed  to  the  last,  and  under  the  influence 
of  which  he,  at  various  times  during  his  incar- 
ceration, referred  to  the  plans  he  entertained 
for  the  future  when  he  should  be  free 
again. 

Can  any  one,  reflecting  on  the  matter  for 
^y^  minutes,  suppose  it  possible — we  do  not 
say  probable,  but  possible — that  in  the  breast 
of  this  Poisoner  there  were  surviving,  in  the 
days  of  his  trial,  any  lingering  traces  of  sen- 
sibility, or  any  wrecked  ii*agment  of  the 
quality  which  we  call  sentiment  ?  Can  the 
profoundest  or  the  simplest  man  alive,  believe 
that  in  such  a  heart  there  could  have 
been  left^  by  that  time,  any  touch  of  Pity  ? 
An  objection  to  die,  and  a  special  objection 
to  be  killed,  no  doubt  he  had ;  and  with  that 
objection  very  strong  witliin  him  for  divers 
very  weighty  reasons,  he  was— no^  quite  com- 
posed. Distinctly  not  quite  composed,  butt- 
on the  contrary,  very  restless.  At  one  time, 
he  was  incessantly  nulling  on  and  pulling  off 
his  glove ;  at  another  time,  his  hand  was 
constantly  passing  over  and  over  his  face; 
and  the  tiling  most  instanced  in  proof  of  his 
composure,  uie  perpetual  writing  and  scat- 
tering about  of  little  notes,  which,  as  the 
verdict  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  thickened 
from  a  sprinkling  to  a  heavy  shower,  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  miserable  restlessness. 
Beyond  this  emotion,  which  any  lower  animal 
would  have,  with  an  apprehension  on  it  of  a 
similar  fate,  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  creature  but  insensibility  ?  I  poison 
my  friend  in  his  drink,  and  I  poison  my  friend 
in  his  bed,  and  I  poison  my  wife,  and  I 
poison  her  memory,  and  do  you  look  to  me^ 
at  the  end  of  such  a  career  as  mine,  for  sensi- 
bility ?  I  have  not  the  power  of  it  even  in 
my  own  behalf,  I  have  lost  the  manner  of  it»  I 
don't  know  what  it  means,  I  stand  contemptu- 
ously wondering  at  you  people  here  when  I  see 
you  moved  by  this  alfair.  In  the  Devil's  name, 
man,  haveyou  heard  the  evidence  of  that  cham- 
bermaid, whose  tea  I  should  like  to  have  the 
sweetening  of  7  Did  you  hear  her  describe 
the  agonies  in  which  my  friend  expired? 
Do  you  know  that  it  was  my  trade  to  be 
learned  in  poisous,  and  that  I  foresaw  all 
that,  and  considered  all  that,  and  knew^  v(V\«^ 
T  stood  at  his  b«dav\^  Vi^vcv^  \«^ti  "^V^^^ 
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on  its  hinges,  that  in  so  many  hoars  or 
minutes  all  those  horrors  would  infallibly 
ensue  ?  Have  you  beard  that,  after  my 
poisonings,  I  h:ive  bad  to  face  the  circum- 
stances out,  with  friends  and  enemies,  doetors, 
undertakers,  all  scnrts  of  men,  and  have 
uniformly  done  it ;  and  do  you  wonder  that 
I  face  it  out  with  you  ?  Why  not !  What 
rijjht  or  reason  can  you  have  to  expect  any- 
thing else  of  lue  t  Wonder !  You  might 
won<Ier,  indeed,  if  you  saw  me  moved,  here 
now  before  you.  If  I  had  any  natural  human 
feeling  for  my  face  to  express,  do  you  imagine 
that  those  medicines  of  my  prescribing  and 
administering  would  ever  have  been  taken 
from  my  hand  1  Why,  man,  my  demeanour 
at  this  bar  is  the  natural  companion  of  my 
crimes,  and,  if  it  were  a  tittle  difFerent  fram 
what  it  is,  you  might  even  begin  re^isonably 
to  doubt  whether  I  had  ever  committed 
tliem ! 

The  Poisoner  had  a  confident  expectation 
of  acquittal.  We  doubt  as  little  that  he 
really  had  some  considerable  hope  of  it,  as  we 
do  that  he  made  a  pretence  of  having  more 
than  he  really  had.  Let  us  consider,  first,  if 
it  be  wonderful  that  he  should  have  been 
rather  sangui  ne.  He  had  poisoned  his  victims 
according  to  his  carefuU^-laid  plans  ;  he  had 
eot  them  buried  out  of  his  way ;  he  had  mur- 
dered, and  forged,  and  yet  kept  his  place  as  a 
good  fellow  and  a  8])orting  character ;  he  had 
made  a  capital  friend  of  the  coroner,  and  a 
sei*viceable  traitor  of  the  postmaster  ;  he  was 
a  great  public  character,  with  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  for  his  trial ;  the  choice  spirits  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  were  offering  long  odds 
in  his  favor,  and,  to  wind  up  all,  nere  was  a 
tip-top  Counsellor  bursting  into  tears  for 
him,  sayhig  to  the  iury,  three  times  over, 
"  You  dare  not,  you  (fare  not,  you  dare  not ! " 
and  bolting  clean  out  of  the  course  to  declare 
his  belief  that  he  was  innocent.  With  all 
this  to  encourage  him,  with  his  own  Derby- 
day  diviHiou  of  mankind  into  knaves  and 
fools,  and  with  his  own  secret  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  and  mysteries  with  which  the 
proof  of  Poison  had  been,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Poisoning,  surrounded,  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  he  were  not  borne  up 
by  some  idea  of  escape.  But,  why  should  he 
have  professed  himself  to  have  more  hope  of 
escape  than  he  really  entertained?  The 
answer  19,  because  it  l)e1ong8  to  that  ex- 
tremity, that  the  villain  in  it  should  not  only 
declare  a  strong  expectation  of  acquittal  him- 
self^ but  should  try  to  infect  all  the  people 
about  him  with  it.  Besides  having  an  artful 
fancy  (not  wholly  without  foundation)  that 
he  disseminates  by  that  means  an  impression 
that  he  is  innocent ;  to  surround  himself  in 
his  narrowed  world  with  this  fiction  is,  for 
the  time  being,  to  fill  the  jail  with  a  faintly 
rose-coloured  atmosphere,  and  to  remove  the 
gftliows  to  a  more  agreeable  ^stance.    Hence^ 


discussed  in  a  reliant  spirits  Even  sick 
and  women,  over  whom  aatiiral  deat 
impending,  constantly  talk  with  those  s 
them  on  precisely  the  same  principle. 

It  may  be  objected  thift  there  it 
slight  ingennitj  in  oar  endrnvmin  to  re 
the  demeanour  of  this  Poisoner  into  the 
features  as  the  demeanour  of  every  c 
very  wicked  and  very  hanlened  enmiiu 
the  same  strait,  but  that  a  fMinJIel  vodJi 
better  than  argument.  We  ban  m  diSci 
in  finding  a  parallel ;  w^e  haveBoABbilt^ 
findiunr  scores,  beyond  the  aJmostimpn 
difficulty  of  finding,  in  the  crimiMl  itar 
as  deeply-dyed  a  murderer.  To  es^ 
these  remarks,  however,  with  refereuei 
cases  that  have  passed  out  of  Uisgea 
memoty,  or  have  never  been  widely  ku 
would  be  to  render  the  discoarion  ver; 
some.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  fu 
iustanee.  We  will  not  even  ask  if  it  1 
long  ago  smce  Kubh  was  tried,  that  hit 
meanour  is  forgotten.  We  will  call  Thite 
into  court,  as  one  of  the  murderas 
remembered  in  England. 

With  the  difierenoe  that  the  dratnib 
of  Tliurteirs  guilt  are  not  eompanbl 
atrodty  with  those  of  the  PoisouerX  t 
are  pouibB  of  strong  resemblance  betnta 
two  men.  Each  was  l^oi'u  in  a  fairstilMii,i 
educated  in  conformity  with  it;  taekmunh 
a  man  with  whom  he  had  l>eeii  on  tersks 
intimate  association,  and  for  vbom  lie  p 
fessed  a  friendship  at  the  time  of  Uie  mnid 
both  were  memlxM-s  of  that  vcnmn-ntf 
outer  betters  and  hlackle;;^  of  whom  • 
worthy  saini^es  were  presented  on  both  tr 
and  of  whom,  as  a  community,  msnl 
would  be  blessedly  rid,  if  they  could  all 
once  and  for  ever,  knocked  on  the  head  1 
blow.  ThurtoU's  demeanour  was  cxactljt 
of  the  Poisoner's.  We  have  referral  to 
newspapers  of  his  time,  in  aid  of  our  previ 
knowledge  of  the  case  ;  and  they  preset 
complete  confirmation  of  the  simple  fact 
which  we  contend.  From  day  to  oay,  dm 
his  imprisonment  before  his  trial,  he  ii 
scribed  as  ^collected  aud  resolute  ia 
demeanour,'*  as  "rather  mild  and  conctlial 
in  his  address,"  as  being  visited  by  "fiic 
whom  he  receives  with  cheerfulness,**  as  * 
maininor  firm  and  unmoved,"  as  ^  increai 
in  confidence  as  the  day  which  is  to  de 
his  fate  draws  nigh,"  as  **  speaking  of 
favourable  result  of  the  trial  with  his  u. 
confidence."  On  liia  trial,  he  looks  "part 
larly  well  and  healthy."  His  attentiira 
composure  are  considered  as  wonderful 
the  Poisoner*s ;  he  writes  notes  as 
Poisoner  did ;  he  watches  the  case  with 
same  cool  eye ;  he  "retains  that  firmness 
which,  from  the  moment  of  his  i^preheoa 
ho  has  been  distinguished  ;**  he  "  oaivf 
assorts  his  papers  on  a  desk  near  him  ;'*  fa 


,  -.xCin  this  being  singular)  hU  own  orator, 
plans  are  laid  for  the  fntUTC,  comraviii\ca.W\W^<»  ^  ^^w^^^Ocl  Vn  \.Vyft  manner  of  £dm 
with  an  engaging  candov  to  turnkc^ja,  «Ai^\^iie^\\^^\kVt^<^^\tf^a^<QX>«vsr^  ^^abS35Mt\hi: 
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the  leading  conngel  for  the  Poisoner,  con- 
cluding, a8  to  his  own  innocence,  with  a  So ' 
help  me  God  !  Before  his  trial,  the  Poisoner 
says  he  will  be  at^  the  coming  race  for  the 
Derby.  Before  his  trial,  Thurtell  says, "  that 
after  his  acquittal  he  will  visit  his  father, 
and  will  propose  to  him  to  advance  the 
portion  wtiicli  he  intended  for  him,  upon 
which  he  will  resi<le  abroad."  (So  Mr.  Man- 
ning observed,  under  similar  circumstances, 
that  when  all  that  nonsense  was  over,  and 
the  thing  wound  up,  he  had  an  idea  of  esta- 
blishing himself  in  the  West  Indies).  When 
the  Poisoner's  trial  is  yet  to  last  another  day 
or  so,  he  enjoys  his  half-pound  of  steak  and 
his  tea,  wishes  his  best  friends  may  sleep  as 
he  does,  and  fears  the  ffrave  ''no  more  than  his 
be<l."  (See  the  Evening  Hymn  for  a  Young 
Child).  When  Thurtelrs  trial  is  yet  to  last 
another  day  or  so,  he  takes  his  cold  meat, 
tea,  and  coffee,  and  ''enjoys  himself  with 
great  comfort ;"  also,  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution,  he  wakes  from  as  innocent  a 
slumber  as  the  Poisoner's,  declaring  that  he 
has  had  an  excellent  night,  and  that  he  hasn't 
dreamed  "about  this  business."  Whether 
the  parallel  will  hold  to  the  last,  as  to  "feel- 
ing very  well  and  very  comfortable,"  as  to 
"  the  firm  step  and  perfect  calmness,"  as  to 
"  the  manliness  and  correctness  of  his  eeneral 
conduct,"  as  to  "the  countenance  unchanged 
by  the  awfnlness  of  the  situation" — not  to  say 
as  to  bowing  to  a  friend,  from  the  scaffold 
"in  a  friendly  but  dignified  manner"—- our 
readers  will  know  for  themselves  when  we 
know  too. 

It  is  surely  time  that  people  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  dissecting  such  appearances, 
but  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reacting  about 
them,  should  be  he1j)ed  to  the  knowledge 
that,  in  the  worst  examples  they  are  the  most 
to  be  expected,  and  the  least  to  be'wondereii 
at  That,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  them, 
and  no  fortitude  in  them.  That,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  but  cruelty  and  insensibility. 
That,  they  are  seen,  because  the  man  is  of  a 
piece  with  his  misdeeds ;  and  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  ever  could  have  committed  the 
crimes  for  which  he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  had  not 
tliis  demeauoUIr  to  present,  in  standing  pub- 
licly to  answer  fur  tuem. 


ferent  parts  of  the  globe  :  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  the  mean  average  of  salt  to 
water  in  the  sea,  is  not  more  than  from  two- 
and-a-half  to  three  per  cent 


CHIP. 

THE  SALT  IN  THE  SBA. 

Isr  the  first  chapter  of  the  article  entitled 
The  Minerals  That  We  Eat,  publidhed  in 
Number  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  of 
Household  Words,  it  was  stated*  that  the 
quantity  of  salt  in  the  sea  averages  forty 
per  cent;  a  typographical  error  so  glaiing 
that  it  almost  corrects  itselfl  For  "  forty," 
however,  read  "  four ;"  but  the  proportion 
necessarily  varies  very  considerably  in  dif- 
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THE  NINTH  OF  JUNE. 

nr  TEN  CHAPTEBS.      CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

A  THICK  Scotch  mist  fell  upon  the  town  of 
Nottingham  on  that  ninth  of  June  (when  the 
present  century  was  far  on  in  its  teens) 
which  fell  upon  a  Monday.  A  stout,  middle- 
aged  man  had  arrived  over  night  at  the 
Roval  George  on  a  thorough-bred  hunter; 
and,  having  received  a  letter  directed  to  the 
name  of  Nobble  in  the  morning,  lefc  a  part 
of  his  breakfast  and  hastily  went  out ;  re- 
maining away  until  the  afternoon. 

He  was  standing  near  the  bar,  when  a 
younger  traveller  dismounted  from  a  black 
mare,  threw  off  his  dripping  white  upper- 
coat,  ordered  it  to  be  quickly  dried,  and, 
knocking  at  the  little  bar- window,  asked  if 
any  letters  had  been  left  there  for  him.  A 
lovely  little  bar-maid  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  gleefully  shook  her  clustering  curls  as 
she  handed  him  two  letters,  and  hoped  he 
was  quite  well  (Hearts  have  been  lost  to  that 
now  more  than  matured  beauty,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge.)  He 
did  not  answer  the  que8tion  with  his  usual 
affability ;  for  the  first  letter  which  he  opened 
vexed  him.  It  bore  no  post-mark,  and 
he  asked  who  left  it  7  The  answer  was — 
"Please,  sir,  the  Green  Boards  boots  left 
it"  While  he  was  reading  it.  Mr.  Nobble — 
standing  on  the  mat  pretending  to  pare  his 
nails  with  a  large  pocket-knife — did  not  look 
up ;  but,  covering  his  eyes  with  their  lids, 
"took  stock,"  (as  he  would  have  expressed 
himself,)  of  the  visitor  from  under  them. 
The  new  guest,  having  ordered  dinner,  en- 
tered a  private  parlour.  Mr.  Nobble  ad- 
Crned  to  the  coffee-room  to  dine.  Looking 
k,  a  broad  grin  spread  itself  over  his 
broad  countenance  ;  for  the  other  gentleman 
raised  the  black-bordered  letter  that  hud 
come  by  post,  to  his  lips  before  he  had  quite 
closed  the  parlour-door. 

It  was  remarkable  that  exactly  one  hour 
afterwards,  the  same  persons,  having  sepa- 
rately dined,  appeare<l  on  the  same  mat  at  the 
same  instant  Both  had  ordered  their  horses 
round  at  the  same  minute,  and  boUi  were 
going  the  same  road. 

"  Sliall  we  jog  on  together  T*  asked  Mr. 
Nobble. 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  the  more  reserved 
traveller,  "  1  have  business  at  Alfreton,  and 
shall  outstrip  you." 

"Curious!  /  have  business  at  Alfreton. 
!  I  want  td  catch  the  Chesterfield  mail  at  Alfi-e- 
i  ton— the  up-niail ;  and  Tve  got  a  cajntal 
I  mount"  returned  the  other.  The  per«ftvw  ^V 
I  dressed  did  not ssiw^x  %  \iv\\.^%ti\. ««.  ^'^^^ 
\thfi  Vn\\a  \aftVfs^  ^^tCvTv^V.  S^*J?^*^^^S 
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"Treason,"  "Seditious  MeetiDgs,"  and  so  on ; 
and  oflering  five  hundred  pounds  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  this  person,  and  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  capture  of  that. 

*'  Jolly  times,  these  ! "  Mr.  Nobble  said, 
quite  boldly.  The  gentleman  turned  his 
hetOfl  quickly  round  from  his  broadside 
studies,  and  confronted  Mr.  Nobble  with  a 
look  of  surprise ;  but  was  still  silent.  He 
knew  well  euous^h  that,  with  habeas  corpus 
suspended ;  with  imprisonment,  without  cause 
as5iigne<l  or  res^ular  commitment  or  even 
the  pretence  of  trial,  pretty  frequent,  and 
with  a  noisome  cloud  of  spies  permeating 
all  the  stormy  and  starving  parts  of 
the  country,  any  freebom  Englishman  who 
was  not  giiled  witli  an  independent  five 
hundred  a-year  (as  Sidney  Smith  observed) 
had  to  be  very  cautious  what  sort  of  politics 
he  talked  to  a  stranger.  Perhaps  Mr.  Nobble 
had  live  hundred  a  year :  his  new  blue  ooat 
and  mlt  buttons,  his  top-boots,  his  thorough- 
bred hunter,  and  his  unstinted  denunciations 
of  the  government  when  the  two  had  mounted 
and  were  trotting  out  of  the  town  together 
(there  was  no  shaking  him  off)  would  have 
contirmeii  that  idea,  but  for  a  certain 
familiarity  and  swagger  which  Mr.  Nobble 
waa  unable,  although  he  trie<i,  to  suppress. 

His  to^ic,  dangerous  enough,  was  evidently 
a  con<renial  one  to  his  companion ;  who,  al- 
though the  diizzlo  fell  thickly,  slackened  rein 
to  continue  the  conversation.  But,  by  the  time 
lie  ha(.l  buttoned  up  his  white  top  coat,  and 
tucked  in  the  tassels  of  his  hessian  boots, 
he  had  thought  better  of  it ;  and,  having  got 
clear  of  the  crowds  of  factory  girls  who 
were  picking  their  muddy  way  home  to  tea, 
be  broke  forward  into  a  canter  with  a  curt 
*^  good  afternoon,'*  and  was  soon  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  politician's  voice,  and  of  tlie 
clicking  cf  pattens. 

Mr.  Nobble  gave  him  his  own  way  as  far 
as  Ku«twood,  over  Cinder  Hill  and  Moorgreen 
to  Sclstone  ;  but  there  he  overtook  him.  Even 
then,  attempts  at  conversation  failed  ;  and  lie 
was  too  civil  to  pei-severe.  Another  Good 
Evening  ;  another  canter  ;  and,  at  about 
three  miles  further  on,  the  black  mare  was 
pulled  up  at  a  cross  corner,  and  a  youn^ 
groom  appeared  from  under  a  hedge,  with 
a  dry  dark  coat  and  a  grey  horse.  His 
master  changed  both  in  no  time ;  for. 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  observed,  and  had 
passed  several  stragglers.     While  thus  em- 

E loved,  he  asked  his  servant  what  orders  he 
ad  received  from  his  njistress  ? 

"Tm  to  ride  Biiick  Nan  into  Darby,  and 
put  her  up  at  the  King's  Head  ;  then  take  the 
mail  for  London,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well  ? " 

"  When  I  get  to  London,  I'm  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Chalcot  Ck>ttage,  close  to 
Hamp8tead,and  tell  the  landlady  that  yon  and 
my  miritress  are  to  be  there  on  Thursday. 
And  on  Thursday  I'm  to  be  at  the  Peacock 
At  IsUngton  with  a  fly  to  meet  you." 


''Right.  But  my  plana  srsciiaBged.  1 
must  go  back  to  Corner  Cottaee  as  fiwt 

the  mare  will  carrr  you  (ride  her  careft 
for  she's  tired),  and  tell  yonr  mistreBs  th^ 
shall  not  be  with  her  for  aoma  boiirs  Is 
than  I  expected.  Yon  can  then  cateh  i 
Sheffield  ooach,  go  to  London  hfit^and 
allyou  were  at  first  ordered  to  doi" 

The  youth  had,  dnringr  the  ocAo^,  tesi 
fied  his  ioy  at  again  aeeing  his  nMlar,  h 
tapping-  his  forefinger  very  rapUly  agnu 
the  rim  of  his  hat. 

The  master  galloped  away  (hissMM 
^inS  gviitly  down  the  croaa  lane);  aad,  mm 
minutes  before  Mr.  Nobble  nnsvpimt 
passed  the  tryst,  the  i^rentlemaii  haldnt 
bit  at  the  door  of  tlie  Pox  at  Alfivtoa. 

••  Won't  vou  get  off;  air,"  inqnired  tke  hi 
lord,  ''and  tak  a  fettle  o  aoomiimt  wan 
You're  main  wet" 

'^  Thank  you^na  Hare  yon  Men  a  era 
pass  this  way  lately,  towarda  the  Soil 
Houses  ? "  He  wished  to  aacertam  whett 
hit  servant  had  been  han^i^  about  m 
lessly. 

The  landlord,  not  best  pleased  at  As  t 
veller*s  haste,  answered  that  he  had  sees 
sight  o'  stan^lers  naaa  towards  the  ftsifl 
Houses  that  day ;  bnt  conMnH  teU  «M 
on  um  was  grooms,  and  which  on  oa  «mb 
The  gentleman  said  no  more,  Imt  n^  l» 
surely  ofL 

In  a  few  minutes  the  other  honma  u 
proachcd,  and  the  landlord  stepped  into  d 
road  ready  to  hold  his  bridle.  But  he  troth 
by  also  ;  and  without  askingr  one  wofd  sba 
the  Ciiesterficld  mail — ^up  or  down. 

"  Oi  wonder  what's  oop^  doon  by  ?n 
ndge  and  the  Smithy  Honaea  to  night,  las 
—some  devilment  of  the  Captain's,  iJ 
loikely,"  he  said  to  his  wife  wlien  he  retnw 
in-doors,  *  There  was  foot  stragglers  m  tl 
road  all  fmorn,  and  now,  i*  t*  even,  the/i 
coomin^  a  horselwick.**  The  wife  was  m 
Mr.  Flip  would  tell  them  all  about  it  whi 
he  drove  up  the  mail  in  a  fewminntes:  ^'tk 
is,  if  ho  isn't  in  a  mortal  hnrry  to  get  to  tl 
Nottin'am  Eoyal  George,"  she  added,  begii 
ning  to  warm  the  ale  for  Mr.  Flip's  purL 

"Ah,"  rejoined  the  goodman,  •*  Wido 
Tuckey  maun  do  worse  than  tak  him." 

Meanwhile,  when  the  old  crey  had  put 
couple  of  miles  behind  him,  his  rider  bet] 
that  he  was  being  overtaken  once  more  ;  ao 
looking  back,  saw  his  old  companion  canterii 
his  capital  himter  a-pace. 

"  A  groy  horse  and  a  dark  coat !  "  ejao 
lated  Mr.  Nobble  to  himself  as  he  came  u 
"  Curse  my  luck  !  Tve  lost  the  trail  of  hii 
Yet,"  and  he  brightened  up^  "  he  may  hai 
changed  coats*  and  horaes  at  the  Fox."  1 
solve  his  doubts,  he  brought  his  own  horn 
nose,  for  the  third  time,  in  a  line  with  tliat 
the  strangers,  and  one  glance  put  him 
spirits.  "By  George!"  he  exclaimed,  "ho 
delighted  I  am  to  vee  you  again — de-lighted 
But  the gentlenuDi  whose haiKlooiiieieatiir 
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gtlU  idftsDtified  him,  did  not  return  the 
couiplimeut.  He  simply  Bumiised  that  Mr. 
iHobble  bad  chanced  Lis  mind  about  taking 
a  plaoe  in  the  mail. 

**  Yea,  I  have.  I'm  not  going  by  the  mail** 
Then  he  paused  a  niiimte.  "  1*11  tell  you 
plump  and  plain  where  I  am  going  to.  I*m 
going  to  the  White  Horse  at  Pentiidge  to 
meut  the  Captain,  /  am.*' 

The  stranger  heard  this  with  sarprise  and 
diowed  some  alarm. 

"  Oime,  coiiie,'*  said  NobUe  ;  **  yon  needn*t 
be  frighteue^l ;  one  little  woi*d  will  put  you 
and  me  quite  upon  the  square.  But  here 
comes  the  mail :  wait  till  she  passes,  and  then 
I'll  mention  it.**  In  another  minute  Mr.  Flip 
had  parted  the  speakers  with  his  team  at  a 
canter ;  his  coach-lamps  glimmering  in  the 
damp,  commencing  twilight.  When  the  eques- 
trians joined  again  in  the  wake  of  the  mail, 
Nobble  leant  to  one  side  of  his  saddle  confi- 
dingly, and  whispered,  **  Bivets !  *' 

His  comijaniou  hesitated  before  he  gaTe 
the  countersign. 

*" The  truth  iC  he  said,  ''I  belong  to  no 
society^  and  have  no  secrets.  What  I  do 
politically,  I  do  from  motives  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  man—** 

•*  Except  Lord  Wordley,"  interrupted  the 
other  sneeringly ;  **  I  know  all  about  you ; 
though  yon  may  believe  tliat  I  don't. 
Tou  are  the  gentleman  they  call  the  Toung 
Squire.  You  were  going  stndght  home  to 
Crookston ;  liut  one  of  the  letters  yon 
received  at  the  bar  of  the  Royal  George 
gave  you  our  countersign,  and  persuaded  you  to 
go  to  the  Fentridge  meetiug  in^ttead." 

"You  are  a  deie^te,  perhaps,"  replied 
the  person  addressed,  trying  to  conceal  his 
surprise. 

"  Ytny  1  am.  An  Eastern  delegate,  and  I 
tay  again — ^Rivets !  ** 

**  iJouble-headed  ! "  was  the  answer. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  each  was  con- 
sidering what  direction  the  conversation 
should  take,  now  that  the  relations  towards 
each  other  were  necessarily  more  confidential, 
Nubble  attributing  hiscompauion*s  silence  to 
mistinist,  said  fiercely,  '^I  tell  you  what,  I 
don't  hold  with  the  snivelling  of  you  Nobs 
on  our  sitie,  one  bit:  it's  rank  cowardice. 
It's  my  belief  that  yoirre  going  to  persuade 
the  Nuttiiigham  Captain  to  turn  tail" 

"  I  am  nut  accountable  to  you,  sir,  for  my 
proceedings,"  said  the  so-called  Young 
Bqtiire. 

**  Perhaps  not."  Mr.  Nobble  added,  «I  did 
not  see  you  at  the  Nottingham  meeting  last 
night" 

'*  I  was  not  there,**  was  the  answer.  Mr. 
Nobble  smiled.  "  But  I  know  exactly  what 
was  <lone."  Mr.  Nobble  frowned  and  growled. 

He  passed  a  minute  moodily  and  in  silence ; 
then  broke  out  with : 

**  Well,  it's  of  no  une  your  coming  into 
these  parts  to  pour  cold  water  iipon  a  good 
eauae.   The  Captain  has  got  his  men  together, 


up  to  the  mark.  Well  armed,  mind  you, 
and  he  means  to  do  it.  We  mean  to  do  it 
to-night.  You're  too  late  down  here — ^you  or 
any  of  your  Nobs  either — with  haug-back 
speeches  and  cold-blooded  persuasions  about 
patience,  and  constitutional  proceedings." 

"  We  try  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
Truth:  to  undo  the  monstrous  deceptions 
some  of  their  leaders  are  palming  upon 
them,"  said  tlie  Young  Squire ;  "  and, 
although  I  have  takeu  no  part  in  politics 
lately — having  been  abroad — I  shall  go  on 
trying." 

"  DonH  try  that  game  on  with  the  Captain, 
or  you'll  get  the  worst  of  It,**  rejoined  Nobble, 
hoarsely.  ^  The  blood  of  his  people  is  up--- 
boiling  over ;  and  you*d  better  not  cool  it 
down,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  Whether  you  mean  that  as  a  menace  or 
a  warning,"  returned  the  gentleman,  firmly, 
**  is  of  no  consequence.  1  am  not  nere  to 
quarrel  with  any  man.*' 

"  Perhaps  you're  afraid." 

The  Youiuf  Squire  was  not  bound  to  hear 
this  insult,  mr  they  had  overtaken  groups  of 
working  men  and  boys  ;  some  talking  ear- 
nestly as  they  walked ;  some  clashing  pikes 
awkwardlv  over  their  shoulders.  Othei-s  car- 
cried  long  black  links  as  big  as  bludgeons,  to  be 
lighted  up  by-and-by,  as  torches.  A  few  were 
snapping  the  locks  of  muskets  and  pliitols,  to 
try  them.  There  was  noise  enough  to  drown 
a  louder  growl  than  Mr.  Nobble's. 

They  both  dismount^  at  the  White  Horse 
at  Fentridge.  An  ostler  took  chai*ge  of  the 
thorough-bred,  and  led  it  to  the  stable  ;  but 
the  young  Squire  said  he  was  gonig  on  imme- 
diately, and  had  his  old  gi-ey  tied  to  a  ring  in 
the  hoi*ae-trough ;  for  which  purpose,  way  was 
made  for  it  by  the  loiterei-s  that  hung 
about  the  house,  and  were  fiist  augmenting. 
Each  new  comer  inquired  if  anytliing  had 
been  done ;  or,  if  not,  if  anything  was  to  be 
done,  and  was  answered  that  the  Captain 
and  the  tithing  men  were  still  deliberating 
in  the  pariour.  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  on 
horseback  had  brought  the  word  they  were 
waiting  for. 

When  Nobble  entered  the  inn  parlour, 
the  NotUugham  Captain  was  studyincr, 
by  the  licrht  of  a  single  candle,  a  map,  which 
had  disjlaced  beer-jugs  and  pipes  upon  the 
slopped  and  gritty  table. 

^  ^Tes,"  he  said  to  the  men  standing  round, 
as  he  traced  a  route  with  his  finger.  "  We 
must  sweep  the  villages  round,  first.  From 
every  house  one  man  and  one  gun,  and  no  less. 
At  Lane  End,  the  Wingfield  men  will  meet  us. 
Then,  on  to  the  Butterley  Iron  Works  for 
cannon,  and  as  many  men  as  we  can  get :  then 
to  Topham's  Close,  through  Ripley  and  Con- 
dor to  pick  up  the  Swauwick  men.  After 
that,  in  a  bod^  through  Alfreton,  Somercotes, 
over  Fye  Bndge,  to  East-wood.  There,  in 
Nottingham  Foi-est,  all  the  Nottingham  bovs 
are  assembled— thousands.  The  town  will  b^ 
ours  in  half  an  bo^t*** 
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**  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  **  aaked  odo 
of  the  men  at  the  table  impatiently.  _^ „ 

''I  am  waiting  for  the  Pforwich  delegate :  besought  a  hearing.  ''  Who  was  be  1**  i 
he  is  to  bring  us  word  of  the  exact  time  of  ■  asked.  ''The  gentleman  they  call  t*Yi 
the  other  rising*'  replied  the  Cuptain.  |  Squire,*'    others    answered.     ^  O,  t*  Yi 

**  Here  he  is  !  soia  a  voice  at  the  door ;  j  Squire,  was  he  !  Well,  weVe  heered  noat 
and  Nobble  came  forward.  The  Captnin  I  what^s  good  o*  t'  Youug  Squin^  aoii  i 
started  up.  "  WelV  ho  said,  abruptly,"  what's ;  heer  him  now."^  The  y ouug  Sqiin  t 
the  hour  to  be  1 '* 

"Ten  o'clock,"  said  Nobble, 

"  Everywhere  1 " 

"  Everywhere.    Are  you  ready  !  *• 

"To  a  man,"  replied   the  Captain,  "It's  ^  

nigh  nine,  now."  Kolling  up  the  map  and  I  meeting  on  Saturday  nighty  iu  iaronroCpe 
grasping  it  like  a  tiiincheon,  he  went  to  tlie !  ful  measures ;  not  a  aoidier  appeared  sa 
doer.    A  minute  or  two  was  spent  in  earnest  \  them. 


strong  and   musical     voice  wbidi    had 
fluenced  many  a  larger  and  rougher  audi 


boldly  declared  that  the  iiiformatifla  Won; 
to  them  was  fidde.  The  uortlncm  doi 
(meaning  the  Yorkshire  del^rates  aad  th 
fuUowers)  had  dispersed,  and  the  K«tai 
ham  men    had  paased    resolutioei  il 


conversation    with     Mr.    Nobble ;     whose 

travelling-companion    overheard    a   portion 

of  his  statements,  and  knew  them  to    be 

either    exaggerations    or   untruths.      Tlie 

Nottingham  Captain,  fired  and  excited  by  I  in  vaiu.     (General    cries 

them,  tightened  his  apron — already  twisted [nout  aboot  it!")    Aa  to 


An  exasperated  voice  near  ihe  hons-Cn 
"That's  a  lie!" 

Ajid  they   might  look   for   a  tent 
dozen  armed  refurmem  in  Nottiugham  i 

of   "Voa  ! 
genersl 


up  at  the  waist  over  his  grev  ker-ihe  could  state  from  Lis  own  know 
sevs  and  brown  great  coat  (the  Captain,  1  that  such  a  measure  had  never  bee 
when  at  home,  was  a  framework  knitter)— i  much  as  proposed  either  in  Londttiar 
waved  his  paper  truncheon,  and  proceeded  te  |  where.  He  implored  them  vehenientlys 
address  the  scarcely  distinguishable  groups :  passionately,  to  refiain  from  playing  ist 
that  buzzed  and  clattered  their  pikes  before  •  hands  of  the  government^  by  givii^k  es 


the  ale-house,  in  the  thickening  twilight, 
made  darker  by  close,  ceaseless  rain.  Silence 
havinc  been  called,  he  told  them  that,  at  ten 
o'clock  that  nicht,  the  whole  country — 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  "and  France  — 
was  to  rise  ; — that  their  job  was  merely  to 
besiege  Nottingham,  and  to  take  it ;  that  the 
soldiers  in  Nottingham  barracks  were  all  on 
their  side ;  that  the  great  Nottingham  meeting, 
the  nifrht  before,  wus  crowded  with  red-coattt, 
who  sided  with  the  people ;  that  the  people 
had  turned  out  armed  to  the  teeth,  awaitmg 
their  own  arrival  in  Nottingham  forest ;  that 
the  northern  clouds  were  drifting  down 
to  sweep  all  before  them  iu  other  places  ; 
and  that,  each  man  would  have  a  hun* 
dred  guineas  and  plenty  of  rum  as  soon 
as  the  town  was  taken.  Tliat  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  were  at  that  moment 
marchinff  into  London  from  the  west ;  and 
seventy-nve  thousand  more  from  the  east ; 
that  the  keys  of  the  Tower  of  London  were 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Hampden  Club  ; 
that  tlie  Mint,  the  Mansion  House,  Carlton 
Palace,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  City 
of  Westminster,  would  be  in  possession  of 
their  friends  and  allies  by  the  morning. 
He  ended  with  some  doggrel  verses  | 
which  he  repeated  with  the  fervour  of 
an  inspired  poet  invoking  the  sublimest 
images.  Tiic  auditory  greeted  him  with  cries 
of— Down  with  the  borouch-mongers !  Down 
with  the  tax-eaters !  Liberty  and  Parlia- 
mentary Reform!  The  men  cheering  and 
shouting  while  the  boys  danced  about  and 
fired  pistols  in  the  air :  all  entreating  to  be 
led  to  Victory  or  Death. 

The  Young  Squire,  hitherto  an  unnoticed 
^ct&tor,  now  stepped  forward ;  axid,  m  UivX 


for  inflicting  tynmuical  nieaauns 
country,  under  pretence  of  pntt^  i 
rebellion.  He  assured  them  tiiattrayi 
which  they  ventui-ed  to  take  fraatbiti 
with  the  objects  they  liad  in  view,«<n\d 
step  towards  their  own  destruction. 

There  was  a  murmur  anioug^t  the  cnr 
a  low  deliberate  hum — as  i^  discussiuj 
had  been  heard,  it  wavered,  lliis 
quickly  noticed  by  the  leatlers,  and  a  i 
deep  conference  took  place  between  N< 
and  the  Captain.  The  weaver  stepped 
ward  before  the  Squire  could  utter  aa 
word ;  and,  speaking  loudly  and  aignific 
said: 

**  Let  me  ask  this  wonderful  Toang  S 
one  question :  Are  you,"  he  conti 
turning  to  that  gentlenuuiy  **  or  are  jaa 
putting  up  for  Shutbury,  Liord  Won 
rotten-borough  1" 

The  Young  Squire  promptly  answered 
he  was  the  unopposed  candidate  for 
borouffh ;  and,  was  proceeding  to  state  tb 
should  go  into  parliament  for  the  single 
pose  of  advocating  the  rights  of  the  p( 
when  a  storm  of  groans  and  hisses  etc 
him.  He  was  denounced  by  turns  as  o 
the  borou^h-mongering  crew  ;  as  a  tn 
and  as  having  sold  himself  to  the  aristoc 
There  was  a  pressure  against  the  door-« 
the  inn  where  he  stood  ;  and  he  would 
been  rouchly  handled  if,  in  the  thick  twi 
he  could  have  been  distinguished  from 
who  surrounded  him.  Bat  Mr.  N 
stepped  forward  ;  and,  «nder  pretence  o 
play,  proposed  that,  as  the  Young  Squin 
oast  a  doubt  upon  the  staunchness  o; 
Nottingham  men,  somebody  should  gc 
NTsacd  to  the  forest  and    bring  back 


whether  any  of  them  were  encamped  there 
or  not.  The  son  of  the  host  of  the  AVhite 
Horse,  young  Tanner,  who  was  at  his  elbow, 
cocked  a  pistol,  and  ground  out  between  his 
teeth  :— 
"If  he  has  lied,  well  shoot  him !" 
The  Captain  clapi>ed  the  lad  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said  he  was  the  very  boy  for 
the  job. 

"Take  the  Young  Squire's  horse,"  he  said, 
''and  gallop  to  Eastwood  and  back  as  fast  as 
you  can  nwdce  it  ^ro.'* 

Tiie  owner  protested  strongly  against  this 
arrangement,  and  darted  towai-ds  the  horse 
to  prevent  its  being  untieii ;  but  was 
held  back  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Captain, 
who  said  : 

"  No,  no ;  we  musn't  trust  turncoats  out  o* 
siirht!" 

In  spite  of  sturdy  resistance,  the  gentleman 
was  ovcrpowLi-cd  by  numbers.  The  Captain 
dill  not  lose  another  minute,  and  ordered  the 
tithing  men  to  tell  off  their  gangs ;  for  it 
was  getting  near  the  appointed  hour. 

"  Now*s  your  time^or  never  I  **  he  exclaimed. 
•Light  up!" 

A  blazing  furze  branch  was  broujght  from 
the  kitchpn-heailh.  Each  leader  oi  ten  men 
lit  his  pitch  and  oakum  torch,  and  moved 
luridly  amongst  the  crowd  to  pick  out  lus  own 
followers.  The  gleaming  banners  spat  and 
cnickied  in  the  rain,  shediling  foggy  rings 
of  light  that  hardly  lessenetl  the  gloom.  Tlje 
metuscnger,  as  he  mounted  the  Squire's  hon*e, 
CQuld  not  distinguish  the  van  from  the 
rear  of  the  little  anny;  nor  see  in  which 
direction  they  were  turning  their  faces.  Above 
the  buzz  of  excitement  and  plashing  of  feet, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Captain— 

"To  the  iron-works  iirst ;  and  then  a  man 
and  a  gim  from  erery  house  between  this  and 
Nottingham !    Look  to  your  prisoner  !'* 

"  Prisoner  !*'  repeated  the  scout^  as  he  dug 
bis  heels  into  the  llanks  of  the  grey  gelding, 
an«l  galloped  awav  through  the  murk  :  *"  the 
Young  Squire  '11  have  a  many  fellow-prisoner 
to  keep  company  wi'  him  afore  its  long. 
Them  tliat  can  tight,  and  won't  light,  ought 
to  be  made  to  light." 


THE  WORLD  OF  INSECTS. 

And  why  should  not  insects  have  a  world 
of  their  own,  just  as  well  as  you  and  I!  Is 
the  Butterfly's  liidl  and  the  Grasshopper's 
Feast  a  bit  more  unreal  than  Almack's  or 
the  Carlton  ?  Don't  grasshopjK'rs  feast  ? 
don't  they  and  their  family  connections,  the 
locusts,  gormandise,  and  devour,  and  swallow 
up  everything  I  Don't  butterflies  flutter,  and 
flirt,  and  perform  the  polka  and  the  varao- 
vienne  in  the  air,  and  (lisphiy  their  flue 
clothes  with  gratifled  vanity  f  Did  no  young 
dragou-fly,  with  brilliaut  pnMpects,  ever  get 
manied  to  the  hoi-seleecli's  daughter,  and 
repent  of  the  alliance  after  it  was  too  late  ? 
If  philosophic  fiction  has  created  a  Micro- 


niegas,  that  is  to  say  a  Mr.  Littlebig,  roman- 
tic  natural  history  may  surely  record  the 
saying  and  doings  of  the  Mcgamicroses,  or 
the  Messieurs  Biglittles.  Vast  souls  often 
dwell  in  undersized  bodies.  Neither  Napo- 
leon nor  the  Duke  could  have  earned  sixpence 
a- day  by  following  the  profession  of  giants  at 
fairs;  nor  would  they  have  been  cordially 
received  by  the  amateurs  of  calves  in  silks, 
liveries,  powdered  heads,  and  six  feet  two. 
They  would  have  been  found  wanting  when 
compared  with  specimens  of  masculine  beauty 
who  are  hireable  by  addressing  a  prepaid 
letter  to  P.  Q.  R,  at  Mrs.  Mouldfustv's,  green- 
grocer, Outofphice  Lane.  Is  not  the  succes- 
sion in  an  Oriental  empire,  and  in  a  bee-hive, 
rei;ulated  on  exactlv  similar  principles  ?  The 
reigning  sovereign  xeeps  the  nearest  heirs  to 
the  throne  imprisoned  in  palaces ;  now  and 
then  murdering  the  most  promiRing  rivals. 

To  know  the  world  of  insects  peHcctly,  one 
must  lead  the  lite  of  an  insect ;  one  must  be 
an  insect  one's  self.    And  thereui  lies  the 
^reat  impediment  to  our  knowledge.  The  feel- 
mgsand  thoughts  of  animals  not  £ar  removed 
constitutionally  from  ourselves,  we  can  guess 
at  intuitively.    A  novelist  of  genius,  who  has 
closely  observed  human  nature,  is  able  to 
assume  mentally,  the  characteristics  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  mankind.    A  Thackeray, 
a  Balzac,  a  Molidre,  a  Shakspere,  can  be  for  a 
time,  murderers,  misers,  heartless  worldlings, 
weak    hypochondriacs,    ambitious    prelates, 
heart-broken  parents,  delicate-minded  women. 
Every  phase  of  life  is  theirs  to  learn,  to  put 
on,  ana  to  wear,  as  were  they  to  the  manor 
bom.    In  like  manner,  an  observant  natura- 
list watches  the  habits  and  affections  of  his 
favorites^  till  he  can  become  one  of  them- 
selves, whenever  need  be.    Audubon  could 
have  acted  the  vulture,  the  humming-bird, 
the  passenger-pigeon,  or  the  Canada  goose, 
to  the  life,  when  once  he  had  been  fitted  with 
the  feather  costume.     Jules  G6rard  could 
chan^  himself  into  a  perfect  camel,  hyena,  or 
lion,  by  an  act  of  his  will.    Were  Yarrel  ckd 
in  a  herring's  scales,  he  would  never  commit 
the  mistake  of  migrating  annuidly  from  the 
Arctic  circle  to  the  British  coasts,  as  prated 
of  by  Pennant ;  nor  would  he,  duiguised  as  a 
goatsucker,  ever  dream  of  sucking  goats.    Do 
you  think  than  Ducrow  didn't  perfectly  un- 
derstand every  caprice  of  the  horse,  as  well  as 
the  hone  himself  did,— perhaps  better  ?    Is 
not  the  person  defective  in  intelligence  and 
sympathy  who  cannot  thoroughly  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  a  dog  or  an  elephant  ?    The 
world  of  such  creatui'cs  lies  within  the  limits 
of  the  world  of  men,  though  our  world  ex- 
tends considerably  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
thein. 

but  the  world  of  insects  lies  not  on  our 
terrestrial  map.  PcrlmiM  it  may  have  a 
closer  relationship  with  life  as  it  goes  in  the 
planets  Venus  ami  Mercury,  which,  from 
their  nearer  approach  to  the  sun,  may  abound 
With  a  gigautio  insect  |)Opula<.iuiu    V(^  v^ 
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cvit  off  from  fill  corai^iunton  with  ioaects;  we 
CftiiDOt  look  into  tbifir  eyesj  nor  catcli  tlie  est- 
prcBBion  of  their  frtcea.  Their  very  senses  are 
merely  conjectural  to  us;  we  know  not 
ezActfj  whether  tljey  Hut^  ears  to  heaf,  a 
palate  to  tiwte,  or  &  voice  to  apak.  ?oi%  ft 
noise  mediant!  i  call  J  produeefl  Is  not  &  voice. 
The  rattling  of  &  stork"*  bill  is  Dot  a  voc^ 
sound,  any  more  than  the  alarum  of  a  rattle- 
snake b  Uil ;  neither  h  the  chirping  of  the 
male  crickets,  which  is  produced  by  the  rub- 
biDg  together  of  their  wing-c^is^Sj  as  Kaa  been 
provt'd  by  rtiUbiug  them  if  >gethcr  art!  lac  tally. 
l*he  death'a-hcad  aplivnx  eauaea  coufttema- 
tion  among  the  siipe i*Btitiou«  by  the  j>eculiar 
iqueuking  eouiid  which  it  has  the  power  of 
iDHking  ;  out  it  is  not  a  cry  emitted  from  the 
cheet  thi^ugh  the  throat  and  mouth.  If, 
thertfore^  in  an  existence  of  nietempayehoaia, 
it  were  possible  fur  tho  tranamigiuted  »oul 
to  renjember  ita  own  successive  biogrjiphies, 
it  wnuld  be  well  worlh  while  passing  a  few 
hundred  years  as  an  tnst*et  oF  varjing  species 
and  order,  before  returning  to  the  human 
fonu  to  write  a  bmtor^  t^f  ^wiat  adveuturea. 
That  would  be  the  true  way  to  learn  the 
secret  intricuea  of  the  world  of  insects.  To 
complete  the  natural  hiHtorical  education 
gtdiied  by  such  an  erratio  exLatence^to  make 
the  grand  tour^  in  short, — one  ought  to  paaa  a 
term  of  appreuticeship  in  the  ahaj>c  of  a  plant* 
A  newly-arrived  traveller  from  tlie  vegetable 
kingdom,  come  home  to  the  realms  of  flesh 
and  blood,  would  explain  what  pJeasure  a 
leaf  or  flower  can  have  iti  catching  fliea — why 
the  sen  si  live-plant  shrinks  from  the  most 
friendly  caresa^ — how  tlie  uisjht- scented  stock 
kn<m»  that  the  sun  Is  below  the  borizon, 
while  the  atmcffiphere  still  remains  light  and 
wat-m — whether  pain  or  pleasure  be  the  cause 
which  keeps  the  mo vmg- plant  in  a  perpetual 
6dget — and  whether  caraellia-blooiiis  like  to 
be  cut,  and  to  CO  to  halla  in  pretty  glrla* 
hairs*  One  woull  williugly  risk  all  the  per* 
sonal  tortures  to  be  apprehended  from  cnto- 
niulogiats,  market-garilenera.and  ladyVmaida, 
to  be  able  to  solve  these  mysteries. 

But  befifre  venturing  on  terms  of  equality 
into  the  society  of  beetles  aud  fliea,  of  moths 
and  maggotsi  the  adventurous  tourist  wonid 
do  well  tcj  prepare  hiuiaelf  by  the  study  of 
soma  short  elementary  guide-book.  And,  by 
good  luck,  lat«ily,  tha  inaecta  themselves,  by 
tire  hands  of  their  elected  ajid  official  secre- 
tary,* Mr,  J,  W.  Douglas,  have  iuvited  ns  to 
houour  them  with  a  portion  of  our  attention, 
by  ann4lry  platisibla  arguments.  They  urge 
thrtt,  while  business  must  be  attended  to— 
which  it  is  as  religioualy  as  if  U  compriaed 
the  whole  duty  of  man— the  intervals  of 
business  must  be  attended  to,  as  an  antidote 
fej  the  contraction  of  the  range  of  thought 
whtch  is  the  resiiU  of  over- devotion  to  mer- 
cimtile  atTaira  or  party  politics*  They  plead 
tiat  there  is  no  employment  for  lela^xts^tiwvt^ 

^        •  Tty  th*  Entoqa^logtc*l  awi^oXy  tt  IwoAoo* 


more  innocent  iti  Itself,  or  more  pro<^uctive  d 
benefit  than  the  stod 3-  of  themsciYes,  tht  ftf 
sects;    that    their    number    (ten    thoi 
species  in  Great  Britain  Qti\y\  t\ieir 
accessibility,  and   at    the   same    time 
mysterion^ne^    eapecinllj    adapt    thtm 
become  the  stibjecia   of   pop^dar  itcrtat'^it 
That,  without  any  desire   to  miErfaiue  IH^ 
rature  or  art,  it  may  stil!   be  yi&ered  th^i 
man  and  his  dgings,  his  follies  tod^etimei^ 
engage  too  much  of  onr  attention.  Tk^  the 
aequaintanee  of  insects  onca  matd^  cqbk  aad 
the  want  of  something  to  do  will  ti^ 
every  step  will  be  on  enchanted  fraa&^eid 
on  ftU  sides  the  pros|>ect  will  become  &» 
and  more  enticing.     That  the  induceflwm* 
go  out  of  doors — tbe  walk  with  a  poip^i  m 
view,  so  ditfcrent  to  that  moat  drei^y*^* 
ploy ments,  walking  for  the  ^ake  ofexerd^^ 
is  itself  no  mean  advantage.     Then,  tht  ^ 
lector  wiU  want  to    know  something  »brt 
the  nature  of  the  apecirtiena  he  has  acqBirtd, 
and  will  begin  to  study  their  habits,  f<ir3Mt 
and  reUtiouships-     Thi«    ^aXIm  int^i  aercin 
tiie  practice  of  patiencaj  of  minut^tsf  tai 
accuracy  of  obscrvatton^  and,  eventtiillTj  of 
cautiousuesa  in  induction  and  gensnJisitioii ; 
all  of  which,  beaidea  their  valae  as  ekaueat* 
of  mental  discipline,  ni^  q^nalitiea  iCTTiceiK^ 
in  an  eminent  ticgree  in  ttie  hmmmi€VJe* 
IV^ell  reasoned,  insects,  hy  the  moatt  of  toot 
plenipotentiary! 

Wiiat  is  an  insect  f  Their  Meifs^tei 
answers:— Tbe  popular  notion  indaAesu'od^ 
that  term  spiden,  cmbs,  and  lobstera  »fcA 
have  some  resemblanoa  to  insects  j  bat  tk| 
may  be  aeparated  at  once  hy  the  fsui  ttit 
they  have  more  than  six  le'^  The  i^ 
however,  is  so  anomulons  in  its  ttroct^ 
that  its  proper  place  in  the  acsale  of  insaSili 
disputedi  some  authoi:s  eon  tending  1M  It 
belongs  to  one  ortler,  and  aomc  to  ancikMt 
A  true  insect  has  six  leg^  four  wings,  an  ex- 
ternal steletou,  and  undergoe*  certain  met*^ 
mo  rp  hoses.  In  the  clius  Dipt  era,  the  p*rM 
insect  has  two  fully-developed  wmgs ;  tfll 
has  also  t*o  merely  rudimentary  onea,  whlck 
m-e  dialmgnlahed  by  the  namos  of  baltert*  at 
poisers.  The  breeze  fly,  and  all  two-winged 
ilies,  are  examples.  In  Coleoptera,  the  ptt 
feet  insect  haa  two  fully* developed  wings,  ai 
two  wiug-cases  which  cover  th«  winc^  1^ 
sex  ton- bee  Lie  and  all  other  bee  Ll  estate  ^' 
am  plea.  So  that  the  com  p  lenient  of  four 
wings  is  still  in  exiatencs,  although  one  psjt 
mny  be  leathery  and  of  little  tise  in  fiight,  il 
with  crickets  and  ^jrasslioppera,  or  even  re^ 
minute  and  scarcely  apparent.  All  insedt 
proceed  from  eggs  laid  by  the  female  par>;D!| 
except  in  some  casea  ^vhere  the  e^^*^  a« 
hatched  within  the  body  of  the  mothS?:  wii 
in  a  f«w  othersj  aa  the  aphidee^  ■vrhere  iha 
ordinary  metljod  is  supplied  for  a  eertaiiL 
number  of  generations  by  a  prooeaa  ^  hieh 
, Wa  VvaA ^aj:vtjua  inter^jretationa,  but  which  ii 
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grand  law  of  insect  life — ^yon  must  make  an 
intimate  acquaintance  "with  the  creatures 
themselves. 

One  of  the  greatest  niiafortunes  in  this 
world  is  to  lie  under  u  wrongful  imputation. 
Manj^  are  the  victims  whose  success  has  thus 
been  paralysed  by  calumny,  misumler^tanding, 
or  even  by  accidental  nial-a-propus.  Give  a 
dog  a  bad  name,  and  han^  him.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  the  world  of  moths.  The 
human  public  reasons  tliu}i :  Some  moths  eat 
clothes,  therefore  all  moths  are  to  be  exter- 
minated. The  minor  proposition  is  made  to 
conUiin  the  major.  I  have  seen  people  assa--^ 
sinate  the  gamma-moth  (so  called  because  its 
wings  bear  the  mark  of  a  Greek  letter  y),  and 
the  gieat  goat-moth,  whose  caterpillar  lives 
in  decayed  willow-trees,  in  revenge  for  an 
imagined  attack  on  a  Sunday  coat  ''  Oh  ! 
what  a  big  moth!'*   shout   the  antilepido- 

Sterous  rioters.  "  Down  with  him !  Kill  him  ! 
fo  moth !  No  muth  !  If  little  moths  make 
holes  in  my  pantaloons,  this  one  is  capable  of 
eating  them  up  at  a  meal."  Whereas,  he  may 
be  as  iunocent  of  devouring  cloth  as  a  cod- 
fish is  of  swallowing  iced  chami>a^ne.  He 
may  even  be  a  dress-producer,  a  veritable 
working  silkworm  moth,  who  has  already 
done  his  duty  in  his  time,  for  what  his  furious 
pei-secutors  know,  ll^loreover,  it  is  not  in  the 
shape  of  motlis,  but  of  caterpillars,  that 
clothes-moths  commit  their  ravages.  An 
actual  otfender  (Tinea  pellionella),  a  very  Jew 
of  moths,  to  be  found  throughout  all  the 
stages  of  his  existence  amongst  *'  old  clo',*' 
is  a  brown-complexioncd  fellow,  once  a  cater- 
pillar with  a  movoable  case,  who  nourished 
Idmsclf  then  in  some  dark  closet,  where  he 
made  a  living  out  of  unused  garments,  and  a 
house  which  he  carried  about  with  him. 
Unlike  laany  a  Christian,  he  provides  well 
for  his  ciiildi-cn,  by  depositing  his  eggs  in  the 
land  of  plenty,  and  thus  taking  forethought 
for  their  maintenance  and  brins^int^-up. 
Another  guilty  culprit  is  Tiuoa  biselliella,  a 
Bleek,  yellow-plusn  gentleman,  who  sidles 
away  as  yon  look  at  him.  lie  spends  his 
time,  from  yoath  to  maturity,  if  not  under 
the  ermine,  yet  in  as  near  an  approach  to  it 
as  chrcumstances  permit.  He  has  a  dear 
liking  for  furs  of  all  sorts ;  and  when  he 
comes  out  at  last  in  his  robes  of  stjite,  no  one 
would  believe  how  much  dirty  work  had  been 
necessary  to  procure  him  all  this  finery. 

After  drawing  the  lino  between  innocent 
and  malefactor  moths,  let  us  add  a  word  of 
extenuation  in  favour  of  cockroaches.  As 
people  keep  cats  to  clear  their  houses  of 
mice  ;  as  hed<;ehogs  are  converted  into 
domestic  pet%  tiiat  they  may  munch  up  the 
black-beetles  that  swarm  by  night ;  so,  some- 
times, it  may  be  expedient  to  keep  cock- 
roaches, that  they  may  indulge  their  instinct 
of  exterminating  a  still  greater  naisance  than 
themselves ;  namely,  bugs.  Webster's  Voyage 
of  the  Chanticleer  informs  us  that  cock- 
roaches are  pleutifui  at  Saint  Helena.    Pre- 


vious to  the  ship's  arrival  there,  the  crew 
had  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  bugs  ; 
but  the  cockroaches  no  sooner  made  their 
appearance,  th:in  the  bugs  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  cockroach  preys  upon  them, 
leaving  no  sign  or  vestige  where  they  have 
been;  and  is,  so  far,  a  most  vahiable  and 
praiseworthy  insect.  Mr.  Newman  also 
acquaints  tlie  Entomological  Society  with  the 
siime  fact  (discovered  in  a  London  boarding- 
house),  that  the  cockroach  seeks  with  dili- 
gence, and  devours  with  great  gusto,  the 
common  bed-bug.  He  is  confident  of  his 
informer's  veracity,  but  discreetly  refrains 
from  mentioning  names  or  places. 

Although  we  may  fancy  butterflies  and 
sphinx-moths  to  be  the  gayest  creatures  in 
existence,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  certain  lepidoptera  are  troubled 
by  secret  sorrows  which  a  casual  looker-on 
would  hardly  suspect  One  of  their  insidious 
enemies  is  a  phint !  Herbivorous  animals  are 
well  known,  and  are  supi)03ed  to  fall  in  con- 
veniently  with  the  natural  oi-der  of  things ; 
a  less  obvious  idea  is,  that  there  exist,  in 
revenge,  caruivomus  vegetables.  The  larva 
of  a  hawk-moth,  Hepialus  virescens,  is  preyed 
on  by  the  caterpillar-fungus,  Sp!ia)ria  llo- 
bertsii.  The  cateq)illar  buries  itself  in  the 
earth,  to  undergo  transformation  into  the 
perfect  insect;  while  it  is  lying  dormant 
there,  the  fungus  inserts  a  root  into  the  nape 
of  itB  neck,  feeds  and  flourishes  on  the  animal 
matter,  and,  without  destroying  the  form  of 
the  victim,  at  last  converts  it  into  a  mummy. 
A  similar  slaughter  of  larvoo  is  performed  in 
Van  Diemcn's  Land  by  a  representative 
fungus,  the  Sphasria  Guunii ;  and  another, 
Sphseria  Sinensis,  carries  on  the  same  work  in 
China ;  while  the  S.  entomorhiz:i  tries  it 
even  in  these  parts,  so  far  removed  from 
cannibalism.  Living  wasps  have  been  taken 
in  the  West  Indies  with  a  fungus  growing 
from  their  bodies.  Still,  animal-feeders  are 
not  common  among  plants,  unless  we  inclurle 
those  orchidaceous  flowers  which  exasperating 
cultivators  assert  to  live  entirely  on  Aair. 
Talking  of  hair,  the  skin  disease  by  which 
our  locks  are  shorn,  is  believed  to  be  of 
fungous  origin.  In  nnfavoui-able  seasons^ 
silkworm  caterpillars  are  destroyed  by 
myriads  from  the  ravages  of  a  minate  crypto- 
gamic  pkint,  or  mould-fungus,  which  takes  * 
fancy  to  grow  on  their  outer  integument. 

Is  everything  that  crawls  a  tzrmist,  de- 
serving only  to  be  crushed  miderfoot  /  Kr. 
Douglas's  report  of  insect-doings  woal<i  lead 
us  to  respite  many  humble  vietima,  and  at 
least  amuse  ourselves  for  a  while  with  their 
drolleries,  before  carrying  the  sencence  of 
death  into  execution.  The  stud«>nts  at  our 
Inns  of  Court  eat  their  way  onward,  and 
advance  to  their  adoU  ptofewional  state  by 
dining  in  Hall ;  so  do  moths.  The  l:unr9 
of  tJie  pretty  litUe  Exapate  gelaielU  »JJ^ 
internal  feedAt«,  ViVm^  X'^^^'^V^^  "3^,  v^  • 
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great  many  iDstances,  under  the  bark  of  the 
living  stem.  The  apple-moth^  a  beautiful 
little  creature,  whose  wings  are  studded  with 
Biivery-shiniuLj  s^^ecks,  as  tlioush  they  were 
inlaid  with  precious  gems,  is  hatched  from 
an  egg  laid,  in  the  middle  of  June,  in  the 
crown  of  an  infant  apple.  As  soon  as  the 
egff  liutohes,  the  young  grub  gnaws  a  tiiiy 
hole,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  the  substance 
of  the  future  fruit.  lie  takes  care  to  make 
himself  a  ventilator  and  dust-hole,  and  then 

Erogrcssea  to  the  centre  of  the  apple,  where 
e  feeds  at  his  ease.  When  witiiin  a  few 
days  of  being  full-fed,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
enters  the  core  through  a  round  hole  gnawed 
in  the  hard,  homy  substance,  which  always 
separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  drstroyer  now  finds  himself  in  that 
tnacious  chamber  which  codlings  in  particular 
always  have  in  their  centre,  f'rom  this  time 
he  eats  only  the  pips,  never  asain  tasting  the 
more  common  pulp,  which  hitherto  had  satis- 
fied his  unsophisti'jated  palate  ;  now,  nothing 
less  than  the  highly-flavoured  aromatic 
kernels  will  suit  his  tooth,  and  on  these,  for  a 
few  days,  he  feasts  in  luxury,  till  it  is  time 
for  him  to  eat  his  way  out  again.  The  larvae 
of  many  moths  and  butterflies,  when  tired  of 
their  pi-eseut  existence,  hang  themselves  ; 
but  the  act  is  anything  but  suicidal.  They 
step  out  of  their  cofiitis  as  neat  as  new  pins, 
smartly  dressed  in  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes. 
What  do  you  think  of  eggs  that  grow,  and  of 
eggs  that  have  eyes  ?  It  would  certainly  be 
convenient  if  we  could  introduce  a  race  of 
poultry  whose  oval  pi-oduce  should  possess 
the  former  qualification  of  increasing  in  size 
as  they  la.v  in  the  egg-basket,  though  inex- 
pcricuccil  housekeepers  might  feel  a  little 
trepidation  at  the  angry  glances  shot  by  eggs 
threatened  with  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  required  for  hatching.  In  the  insect 
world,  such  facts  do  occur.  The  abominable 
though  glossy  and  gauzy-winged  fly,  which  is 
the  development  of  the  odious  gooseberry- 
grub,  lays  very  soft  and  half-transparent 
white  eggs.  After  the  first  day,  these  horrid 
eggs  begin  to  grow,  and  before  the  end  of  a 
week,  they  have  grown  to  three  times  their 
original  size.  Ine  head  of  the  egg  always 
lies  towards  the  tip  of  the  gooseberry-leaf, 
for  the  convenience  of  looking  out  for  squalls, 
and  is  remarkable  for  having  two  black  eyes, 
placed  very  fur  apart,  and  quite  on  the 
sides  ;  indeed,  so  far  asunder  are  these  eyes, 
tliat,  like  the  hind-buttons  on  the  coat  of  a 
certain  illustrious  coachman,  it  is  very  difli- 
oult  to  bring  both  into  the  same  field  of 
▼lew. 

The  humming-bird  sphinx  does  not  sit 
down  to  take  its  meals,  but  feeds,  as  the  lark 
sings,  on  the  whig,  which  most  people  would 
fancy  to  bo  very  uncomfortable  as  well  as 
difficult.  Alderman  Tooentistun  would  not 
like  to  have  to  swallow  Vi\b  turWe  doiOl  p\ixi^ 
in  a  6tate  of  bodily  Buapenae,  inamtava^^ ' 
*  rapid  vibration  of  bhi  upper 


Jenny  Lind  may  represent  the  S' 
nightingale  ;  but  she  cannot  personate 
the  Swedish  lark  or  the  Swe<:lish  i 
But  insect  eccentricities  are  endleas.  A 
think  fit,  during  the  Tvliole  of  Bumn 
increase,  like  tiger-HHes,  by  buds ;  j 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  wished  that  m 
could  be  increased,  like  willow-treesyi 
tings.  A  late  intelligent  oran-otAzu 
fond  of  tjikin^  a  lady*a  shawl,  poiiteF 
with  permission,  from  her  ha^k,  u 
strutting  up  and  down  witli  it  £ipbn 
his  own  hairy  shoulders  ;  in  like  b 
the  larva  of  the  Coleophora  gryphife 
moth  borrows  the  loan  of  a  ooatS 
rose-leaf.  Not  content  with  eating  t 
reuchyma,  or  fleshy  substance  betwee 
upper  and  under  skins  of  the  leaf,  it 
a  covering  for  its  body  from  the  iipp< 
only,  using  as  much  as  it  waut« 
wrapper,  which  it  folds  round  itself  i 
most  becoming  style,  leaving  one  end 
through  which  it  protrudes  the  hea 
segments  bearing  tne  legs  ;  thus  attii 
walks  about,  always  carrying  its  d 
with  it,  which,  as  the  tenant  grows^ 
creased  from  time  to  time  by  addi:k 
more  leaf.  Comical  things  are  theae  n 
cones ;  like  tipsy  men,  they  seem  af«a 
be  in  danger  of  tojipling  over.  Bat 
mishap  rarely  occurs  ;  and  if  by  aed 
the  caterpillar  do  lose  its  hold,  it  do« 
fall,  but  swmgs  down  gently  hy  a  « 
thread  kept  in  readiness  for  s!ichaea( 
One  of  the  beautiful  metallic  Adel 
long-horned  moths,  Neniotuia  cupri* 
is  a  sort  of  Amazon,  having  sent  the 
tlemen  of  their  community  so  compl^t 
Coventry,  that  the  male  insect  is  uni 
to  collectors;  none  but  females  haw 
been  captured.  Our  only  hope  of  g 
at  the  masculine  render  'lies  in  the  a 
ness  of  ^Ir.  Doubleday.  That  gentlen 
very  Ulysses  in  his  dealings  witli  t 
that  fly  by  night,  discovered  the  attrs 
powers  of  sallow  blossoms,  and  aboa 
same  time  found  out  that  a  roixiai 
sugar  and  beer,  mixed  to  a  coDsisien.*d : 
what  thinner  than  treacle,  is  a  most  a 
tive  bait  to  all  the  Noctuin«.  The 
lution  wrought  in  our  collections,  and 
knowledge  of  species  since  its  use,  is 
derfuL  Species  that  used  to  be  so 
tliat  it  seemed  hopeless  to  think  of  poss« 
them,  and  others  not  then  known  at  all, 
become  so  plentiful  by  the  use  of  sug 
different  locaUtief*,  that  they  are  a  dru^ i 
hands  of  collectors  and  dealers.  The  mi 
is  taken  to  the  woods,  and  put  upoi 
trunks  of  the  trees,  in  i>atche8  or  stripe^ 
at  dusk.  Before  it  is  dai'k,  some  uiotl 
rive,  and  a  succession  of  comers  contiuD 
night  through,  until  the  first  dawn  o 
warns  the  revellers  to  depart.  Tlie  col 
^<;M%,«sy^T^  ^<^t  dark,  with  a  bull'a-eyc 
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at  the  same  time  placing  his  net  underneath 
ity  in  order  to  catcli  any  moth  that  may  fall. 
Some  species  are  very  fond  of  this  trick  ; 
others  sit  very  unconcerned  ;  and  others, 
again,  fly  off  at  the  very  first  glance  of  the 
bullVeye.  Once  in  the  net,  a  moth  is  easily 
transferred  to  a  pill-box,  "where  it  will  remain 
quiet  until  the  next  moniinpr.  There  are 
some  sorts,  however,  that  will  not  pnt  up 
with  solitary  confinement  so  easily,  and  fret 
themselves,  that  is,  their  pluma(;e ;  so  it  is 
better  to  pin  and  kill  them  at  once.  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  use  sugar  in  the  vicinity  of  at- 
tractive flowers,  such  as  those  of  kiUow,  lime, 
or  ivy.  Wasps  and  bats  also  come,  but  not 
to  the  collector's  assistance.  The  former  are 
attracted  by  the  sweets,  the  latter  by  the 
moths  ;  and  you  may  see  them  go  in  before 
you,  and  pick  off  a  beauty  that  you  would 
not  have  lost  for  half-a-dozen  sugar-loaves. 
Armed  with  sugar  as  a  spell,  the  collector  be- 
comes a  sorcerer,  and  summons  to  his  presence 
at  his  will  the  moths  whieh,  like  spirits,  lie 
all  around,  invisible  to  mortal  ken.  To  carve 
your  sweetheart's  name  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  an  old-fashioned  piece  of  gallantry  not 
yet  quite  obsolete,  nor  without  a  certain  effect 
on  the  fair  one  ;  but  if  you  are  courting  a 
four-winged  lady-love,  stick  by  night  on  the 
bark  of  your  tree  as  many  lumps  of  sugar 
dipped  in  ale  as  there  are  letters  in  her  sur- 
name MOTU,  and  the  chances  are  that  she  will 
be  captivated  and  captured  by  the  bait. 

We  hear  a  deal  of  talk  about  good  men 
and  women ;  pray  what  is  a  good'  insect  ? 
Because,  sometimes  one  of  the  Geometrinse 
will  come  to  your  lure,  and  occasionally  a 
good  beetle.  Not  rarely,  a  good  insect  may 
be  seen  sunning  himself  on  the  banks  of 
fences.  The  Camberwell  Beauty  and  the 
Purple  Emperor  are  both,  it  seems,  good  but- 
tei-flics.  Ine  Captain  Bold  of  Halifax  has  a 
rival  in  the  bolder  butterfly,  Thecla  querciis. 
In  July,  you  may  see  the  females  walking 
about  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak-trees,  sunning 
themselves,  while  the  males  are  fluttering  in 
attendance,  or  are  pertinaciously  holding  a 
tournament  in  honour  of  their  high-bom 
dames.  In  these  pugnacious  encounters  they 
maul  each  other  severely,  and  you  can  hardly 
capture  a  male  whoso  wings  are  free  from 
scratches  and  tears.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
sort  of  entomological  |>olice  cannot  compel 
such  quarrelsome  butterflies  to  keep  the 
peace.  Tlie  Tineina;,  not  so  name* I  Mcause 
they  are  tiny,  have  also  their  characteristic 
peculiaritei.  When  basking  on  palings,  Ar- 
gyresthiii  sits  with  her  head  downwarrls,  as 
in  a  posture  of  reverence;  Gracilaiia  and 
Omix,  on  the  contrary,  hold  up  their 
beadfl,  bold  and  pert ;  Elachista  looks  as  if 
it  trieil  to  squeeze  itself  into  the  wood,  and 
Nepticula  hugs  a  corner  or  crevice,  and  then, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  its  station,  hurries  off 
to  peek  another,  with  a  self-important  swagger 
truly  ridiculous  in  such  a  little    creature. 


the  larvee  of  these  tiny  moths,  there  can  be 
no  general  rules  laid  down  for  finding  them  ; 
some  are  on  the  leaves,  some  roll  up  the  leaves, 
others  mine  in  their  substance  ;  some  are  in 
the  flowers,  others  in  the  seeds ;  some  are  in 
the  stems,  others  are  in  the  roots ;  some 
wander  alx)ut  naked  as  when  they  were  born, 
others  make  garments  neat  and  tidy,  or  rough 
and  grotesque.  There  is  onlv  one  rule  to  be 
observed — Search  a  plant  all  over,  and  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  You  may  not 
find  the  species  of  which  you  were  in  quest ; 
but,  then,  you  may  discover  anotliLT  whose 
economy  is  unknown ;  or,  as  already  more 
than  once  has  happened,  one  not  hitherto 
even  seen  in  the  perfect  state.  Thus,  if  you 
collect  the  dry  flower-heads  of  wild  marjoram 
in  spring,  and  put  them  in  a  box  in-doors, 
you  will  soon  see  what  appear  to  be  some  of 
the  dry  calyces  of  the  flowers,  separated  from 
the  mass  and  walking  about.  ¥Ach  of  these 
contains  a  living  larva  of  Gelechia  ^subocellea, 
which  has  made  itself  in  the  previous  autumn 
a  portable  dwelling  out  of  two  or  three 
of  the  flowers,  in  which  it  will  remain  until 
the  following  Julv,  when  the  perfect  moth 
will  emerge.  In  their  habitat  among  the  dry 
florets  these  cases  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  thenL 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  and  unavoidable 
difficulties  which  entomologists  have  to  en- 
counter, they  have  to  bear  up  against  the 
martyrdom  of  contempt  which  the  vulgar- 
minded  public  inflicts  upon  them.  They  are 
ignominiously  nicknamed  bug-hunters,  and 
are  regarded  as  a  species  of  lunatic  at  large. 
But  astronomers  and  chemists  have  been 
equally  despised.  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Priestly,  and  even  Davy,  have  been  pitied  in 
their  time,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  their 
career,  as  foolish  enthusiasts,  wnose  proper 
place  would  be  the  madhouse,  if  they  were 
not  harmless.  To  this  day,  Newton,  though 
looked  up  to  as  a  philosopher  by  all,  is  looked 
down  upon  as  a  madman  by  many.  What  was 
the  good,  the  crowd  inquire<l,  of  star-gazing 
and  pulling  the  elements  to  pieces?  But 
great  good,  and  profit,  and  safety,  and  lofty 
wisdom  have  been  derived  from  studying  the 
structure  of  the  heavens — that  is,  of  the 
universe — and  from  investigating  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  crude  materials  which  com- 
pose our  globe.  It  is  nut  during  its  infancy 
that  a  science  displays  its  wealth  and  lavi-hes 
its  benefits.  Entomology  may  have  results 
in  store  that  we  wot  not  of.  Mr.  Douglas  is 
|)er8uaded  that  many  things  in  the  structure 
and  physiology  of  man  that  are  obscure  may 
receive  a  light  from  the  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  reproduction  of  insects. 

But  how  are  you  to  fathom  the  mysteries 
of  insect  economy,  if  vou  do  not  pursue  and 
familiarise  yourself  with  insects  1    Notwith- 
standing which,  it  is  quite  true,  as  our  sect^     ^ 
tary  says,  that  nwiV^Vj  \.Vt^nr%  ^  ^^'^'^^'^^S:^  X 
over  eiiU>TSioV>«s  "^  t\\  \\;i  \«ww^^^  ^^^ 
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in  quest  of  water-beetles,  and  the  passers-by  napkin,  when  the  dark  coating  aroi 
if  they  notice  you  at  all,  will  invariably  think  zing  swarmsy  and  filled  the  air  witi 
you  are  fishing;  or,  if  theysee  what  you  are  cloud,  whose  density  almost  imped 
taking,  will  aak  you  if  your  captures  are  for  across  the  room.  This  pleasing  t 
baits.  If  YOU  say  Yes,  they  will  think  youra  souvenir  reminds  me  that  a  popalat 
a  profitable  eniph^yment ;  if  you  s\y  No,  of  the  early  life  ofliouse-flies  (not  b] 
you  may  add  as  much  more  in  exculpation  as  blow-flies)  is  a  desideratum.  Mai 
you  like,  you  will  only  pass  for  a  fool.  So  believe  that  little  flies  grow  into 
much  for  the  popular  appreciation  of  natural  juf<t  as  lambs  become  sheep  in  the 
history  —  and  for  your  encouragement,  time.  If  you  want  extra-sized  fliei, 
Crabbe's  allu»>iou  to  insects  as  **  untaxed  and  German  iforesta  ;  Ibey  will  astot 
undisputed  game,**  is  no  longer  correct  as  especially  if  you  do  not  wear  g\w 
regards  its  second  epithet ;  you  cannot  enter  only  insects  to  which  they  can  lie  lik 
a  wood  anywhere  without  fear  of  being  as  Hood*8  famous  pair  of  moths— ^ 
'    nnceremonionsly  dealt  with  as  a  felon.    For  and  Behe-moth. 

example,  Coombo  Wood,  formerlv  one  of  the _____ 

great  localities  for  insects  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  grand  resort  of  the  London  collectors,  is 
now  sacred  to  fame  alone,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  royal  duke.  A  collector  dare  no 
more  sot  foot  within  its  hallowed  precincts 
thrin  a  poacher ;  it  is  ]iossible  even  that,  on 
wbit  was  a  public  road  quite  through  the 
wood,  a  sly  p>)ncher  micht  i>e  more  leniently 
dealt  with  than  an  indiscreet  entomologist. 
A  keeper  cannot  believe  that  any  man  would 
go  about  in  search  of  insects  onlv  ;  he  thinks 
that  ail  insect-net  is  only  a  blind  for  attacks 
upon  the  nests  of  pheasants,  and  has  a  strong 
suspicion  that  beneath  the  nill-boxes  in  your 
coat  pocket  you  have  a  gin  for  a  hiire. 

Jilr.  DouL'ias  gives  various  Bntish  localities 
that  are  rich  in  curious  and  rare  insects.  If 
the  student  \a  inclined  to  peep  at  a  few  easily- 
reached  an<l  well-stocked  insect  preserves  on 
the  other  aide  i»f  the  Clianuel,  where  he  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  Coombe 
"Wood  guardian  anjjels,  let  him  try  the  tops 
of  the  cliflTs  at  EtretAt,  near  Havre,  taking 
good  care  not  to  break  his  neck — the  sandy 
warren  which  lies  b;'tween  the  camps  of 
Wiiuereux  and  Ambleteuse,  near  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer — the  forest  of  G  nines  and  Licques, 
on  calcareous  hills— the  forest  south  of  liaze- 
brouck,  on  an  alluvial,  loamy,  clayey  plain  ; 
the  oaks  alone  are  worth  going  to  see — the 
forest  of  Watteu,  I  think,  on  gravel — and  the 
tniek  of  marsh,  ])asture,  ponds,  ditches,  culti- 
vated laud,  and  silted-up  estuary,  which  lies 
witliiu  the  irregular  triangle  whose  three 
cornel s  are  Caliis,  St.  Omer,  and  Dnukerque. 
In  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he  will  capture 
as  many  novelties  as  will  take  him  a  twelve- 
month to  examine  and  investigate,  unless  ho 
be  a  very  learned  and  practised  haniL 

For  house-flies  in  abundance,  the  reader  is 
recommended  to  go  to  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol. 
•*  Never  saw  so  naany  flies  in  my  life  !"  was 
the  most  striking  entry  in  the  travellers' 
book  at  the  Grand  Hotel  of  somethins^  or 
other.  One  fine  September's  afternoon  I  had 
to  beg  for  dinner  there ;  but^  on  being  shown 
into  the  dining-room,  objected  to  the  kndlord 
that  I  did  not  like  e&tiug  lu  a  room  hung 
with  bJack.  Tablec\otb,curta\iift,M!A  ^^w^- 
thing  else  that  should  have  V>eiiTi  \?\i\^^^wT>a\ 
black.    His  answer  waa  &  ilovLnsJh  m^^i  Vj^\ 
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THE  CHAIN. 

Trr  lK>nd  that  links  oar  souls  tofttlMr 
Will  it  last  throajrh  stormy  treathcrP 
Will  it  moulder  and  decmj 
At  the  long  hours  fleet  away  ? 
Will  it  stretch  when  Time  divide  nt, 
When  dark  weary  hours  have  tried  g|? 
If  it  look  too  poor  and  slight 
Let  tti  break  the  links  tD-nighL 

It  Wis  not  forged  br  mortal  hand% 
Or  clapped  with  golden  bars  and  tesdl 
Bare  thine  and  mine,  no  other  cw 
The  tlender  link  can  rccoipilte: 
In  the  bright  light  it  seems  to  fade— 
And  it  is  iiidden  in  the  shade; 
While  Heaven  or  Earth  have  never  boi 
Or  solemn  vow,  or  plighted  word. 

Yet  what  no  mortal  hand  could  _ 
No  mortal  power  can  ever  break  ■ 
What  words  or  vows  could  never  do, 
No  word*  or  vows  can  make  untrue ; 
And  if  to  other  hearts  unknown 
The  dearer  and  the  moro  our  own, 
Because  too  sacred  and  divine 
For  other  eyes  save  thine  and  mlnob 

And  see,  thongh  slender,  it  is  made 
Of  Love  and  Trust,  and  can  they  fade? 
Whilcy  if  too  slight  it  seem,  to  bear 
The  breathings  of  the  summer  air, 
Wc  know  that  it  could  bear  the  weight 
Of  a  most  heavy  heart  of  late, 
And  as  each  day  and  hour  has  flown 
Stronger  for  its  great  burden  grown. 

And,  too,  we  know  and  feel  again 

It  has  been  sanriificd  by  pain , 

For  what  God  deigns  to  try  with  sorrew 

He  means  not  to  decay  to-morrow  ; 

But  though  that  fiery  trial  last 

When  earthly  ties  and  bonds  are  past. 

What  slighter  things  dare  not  endur« 

Will  make  our  Love  more  safe  and  porsu 

Love  shall  be  purified  by  Pain, 
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Ko  change  tho  su  miner  •un  can  bring, 
Or  even  the  changing  tkiea  of  spring. 
Or  the  bleak  winter's  stomiy  weatlicr, 
For  we  shall  meet  tliem,  Lotci  together  I 


LAID  UP  IN  TWO  IX)DGTNGS. 

SECOND. — MT  LONDON  LODGING. 

I  LAST  had  the  honour  of  presenting  my- 
Bclf  to  the  reader's  notice  in  the  character  of 
an  invalid  laid  up  in  loilginga  at  Paris.  Let 
me  now  be  permitted  to  reappear  as  an  in- 
Talid  laid  np,  for  the  time  being,  and  veiy 
nnconiforta\>ly,  too,  in  a  London  cab.  J^et  it 
be  imagined  that  I  have  got  through  the 
journey  from  Paris,  greatly  to  my  own  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction,  without  breaking  down 
by  the  way ;  that  I  have  slept  one  night  at  a 
Ix)ndon  hotel  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  ; 
and  that  I  am  now  helplessly  adrift  in  a  cab, 
looking  out  for  Furnished  Apartments  as  near 
an  may  be  to  my  doctor's  place  of  abode. 
These  are  the  few  prefatory  circumstances 
of  my  present  narrative  on  which  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  enlarge.  I  mention  them  as 
hints  which  may  serve  in  the  reailer's  fancy 
to  make  the  appropriate  prologue  to  a  sick 
man's  tale. 

Tlie  cab  is  fusty,  the  driver  is  sulky,  the 
morning  is  foggy — I  feel  tliat  a  dry  d<^- 
kennel  wotdd  be  a  pleasant  refuge  for  me  by 
comparison  with  the  miserable  vehicle  in 
which  I  am  now  jolting  my  way  over  the 
cruel  London  stones.  On  our  roail  to  my 
doctor's  neighbourhood  we  pass  throutrh 
Smeary  Street,  a  locality  well-known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Northern  London.  I  feel  that 
I  can  go  no  further.  I  remember  that  some 
friends  of  mine  live  not  far  off,  and  I  recklessly 
emancipate  myself  from  the  torment  of  the 
cab,  by  stopping  the  driver  at  the  very  first 
house  in  the  windows  of  which  I  see  a  bill 
with  the  announcement  that  Apartments  ai'e 
tout 

The  door  is  opened  by  a  tall  muscular 
woman,  with  a  knobbed  face  and  knotty  arms 
besprinkled  with  a  layer  of  grate-dust  in  a 
state  of  impalpable  powder.  She  shows  me 
up  into  a  second-floor  front  bedroom.  My 
first  look  of  scrutiny  is  naturally  directed  at 
the  bed.  It  is  of  the  negative  sort,  neither 
dirty  nor  clean ;  but,  by  its  side,  I  see  a 
positive  and  unexpected  advantage  in  con- 
nection with  it)  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
mahogany  shelf,  fixed  into  the  wall  a  few 
inches  above  the  bed,  and  extending  down  it^ 
whole  length  from  head  to  foot.  My  sick 
roan's  involuntary  egotism  is  as  predominant 
an  impulse  within  me  at  London  as  at  Paris. 
I  think  directly  ofmy  invalid's  knick-knacks: 
I  see  that  the  mahogany  shelf  will  serve  to 
keep  them  all  within  my  reach  when  I  am  in 
bod  ;  I  know  that  it  will  be  wanted  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  to  which  I  design  to 
put  it ;  that  it  need  not  be  cleared  for  dinner 
every  day,  like  a  table,  or  disturbed  when  the 
servant  deans  the  room,  like  a  moveaYAi^ 
mUukL  I  BtLUafy  myielf  that  it  holds  out  a\V\  ^exyviX«\\^^iAn^'it^  o 


these  rare  advantages  to  me,  in  my  peculiar 
situation,  and  I  snap  at  them  on  the  insttnt 
— or,  in  other  words,  I  take  the  room  imme- 
diately. 

If  I  had  been  in  health,  I  think  I  should 
have  had  two  cogent  reasons  for  actinj(  other- 
wise, and  seeking  apartmenU  elsewhere.  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  have  olwervt^d  that 
the  room  was  not  very  clean  or  very  com- 
fortably furnished.  I  sliould  have  noticed 
that  the  stained  and  toni  drugtj-et  on  the 
floor  disjdayed  a  margin  of  dirty  l>oards  all 
round  the  bedchamber ;  and  1  Bhnuld  no 
sooner  have  set  eyes  on  the  venerable  arm- 
chair by  the  bedside  than  I  should  have 
heard  it  saying  privately  in  my  ear,  in  an 
ominous  language  of  its  own,"  Stranger,  I  am 
let  to  the  Fleas:  take  me  at  your  peril*' 
Even  if  these  signs  and  portents  haid  not 
been  enon<fh  to  send  me  out  into  the  street 
again,  I  should  certaiidy  have  found  the 
requisite  warning  to  quit  the  house  written 
legibly  in  the  face,  figure,  and  manner  of  the 
landlady.  I  should  probably  have  seen  some- 
thing to  distrust  and  dislike  in  everything 
connected  with  her,  down  even  to  her  name, 
which  was  Mrs.  Glutch ;  and  I  should  have 
thereupon  taken  refuge  in  some  polite  equivo- 
cation (uttering  probably,  that  long- esta- 
blished formula  of  courteous  deceit  which  is 
expressed  by  the  words,  ^  Call  again  in  an 
hour"), — should  have  got  into  the  street 
under  false  pretences,  and  should  not  have 
ventured  near  it  any  more  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  But  as  it  was,  my  fatal  invalid  prepos- 
sessions blinrled  me  to  everything  but  the 
unexpecteil  hk'ssing  of  that  mahogany  shelf 
by  the  bedside.  I  overlooked  the  torn  drug- 
get, the  fliwpeopled  arm-chair,  and  the 
knotty-faced  lan*llady  with  the  ominous 
name.  The  shelf  was  bait  enough  for  me, 
and  the  moment  the  trap  was  open,  I  col- 
lected my  train  of  medicine  bottles  and  con- 
fidently walked  in. 

It  is  a  general  subject  of  remark  among 
observant  travellers,  that  the  two  nations  of 
the  civilised  world  which  appear  to  be  mo«t 
widbily  separated  as  to  the  external  aMp«cU 
of  life  respectively  presented  by  thetu,  tm: 
alAO  the  two  which  are  most  clodely  bn^u^ht 
to^'ether   by  the  neighl>ourly  ti«.*s  of  i'j»:iki 
situation.     Before  I  had  bef*n  mtuty  d^yt 
established  in  Smeary  Stroet,  I  found  tiutt  J 
m}'8elf',    in  my    own   circumMcriWi  My{»»:n^. 
offered  a  i*eniarkable  example  of  1  <«  Vu:i 
of  the  ol)servatiou  just  reeori'rd.    Tu*:  tfji  jur 
contrast  l>etween  my  present  nui  •:  ;  vum,  \Z 
was  a  8iu:dl  individual  prv/  '/  '.t.»   i;:c<a 
social  contnists  between  K.r-t-"''  »-tit  ♦  .«•-:> 
I  have  truly  presentei  .-.:/'.'!*  ir   .Ki-i.-    .« 
living  inde|>endently  ib  %    "...^.  ..f    u  t-itt>   \f 
my  own  ;  as  iuokiugo;-;  \y\.n  4  »•>-•'  <•'  a. 
most  pe r pet uai  brigtitfi •««  tui '.  ^u*^  ■ ;     « .  1 1 <.  u^ 
having  to  attend  on  me  p^Wi*  h^wj^.    i^-.*!*- 
levity  of  dia\KM\t.v«w  \.v^  •jsif^^  ^ .  -•  <  >  v  •sy.'^ 


eye  of  a  sick  man.  With  equal  candour 
I  must  now  recoitl  of  my  in-door  life  in 
Loudon,  that  it  was  |Mis8ed  with  many  other 
lo(]perH,  ill  a  hir^^e  house  'without  a  vestige 
of  toy-^hop  prettiness  iu  any  part  of  it.  I 
musiacknowled^re  ihatl  looked  out  upon  drab- 
coloui  eil  housi'8  and  serious  faces  throu;:rh  a 
smoke-lad i'U  atmosphere  ;  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  waited  on  (so  far  as  the  actual 
yjouse-service  was  concerned)  by  people  whose 
cloudy  couutenances  seemed  unconscious  of  a 
gleam  of  inner  suDshine  for  days  and  days 
together.  Nor  did  the  contrast  end  here. 
Iu  my  lodgings  at  Paris,  I  have  represented 
myself  as  having  about  me  a  variety  of 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  which  I  might 
notice  or  not  ju-t  as  I  pleased,  and  aa  usinc; 
my  freedom  of  choice  m  a  curiously  partial 
and  restrictetl  manner,  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowing  olft'Ct  of  my  illness  on  my  sym- 
pathies and  powers  of  ol)servation.  In  my 
Loudon  lodging,  I  enjoyed  no  such  liberty. 
I  could  not  get  even  a  temporary  freedom 
of  selection,  except  by  fighting  for  it  reso- 
lutely at  odds  and  ends  of  time.  I  had 
but  one  object  which  offered  itself  to 
my  observation,  which  perpetually  presented 
itself,  which  insisted  on  being  noticetl,  no 
matter  how  mentally  unfit  ana  morally  un- 
willing my  illness  rendered  me  to  observe 
it ;  and  that  object  was — my  landlady,  Mrs. 
Clutch. 

Behold  me  then,  now,  no  longer  a  free 
agent;  no  lon^'or  a  fanciful  invalid  with 
caprices  to  con  tide  to  the  ear  of  the  patient 
reader.  My  health  is  no  better  in  Smeary 
Street  than  it  was  iu  the  Champs  Kly86os  ;  I 
take  as  much  medicine  in  London  as  I  took 
in  Paris  ;  but  my  character  is  altered  in  spite 
of  myself,  and  the  form  and  colour  of  my 
present  fragnn'nt  of  writing  will,  I  fear,  but 
too  surely  reflect  the  change.  I  was  a  sick 
man  with  several  things  to  discourse  of — I 
am  a  sick  man  with  only  one  topic  to  talk 
about.  I  may  escape  from  it  .for  a  few  sen- 
tences at  a  time,  in  these  pages,  as  I  escaped 
from  it  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  lime  in  Smeary 
Street ;  but  the  burden  of  my  song  will  be 
now,  what  the  burden  of  my  life  has  been 
lately — my  landlady.  I  am  going  to  begin 
with  her — I  shall  go  on  with  her — I  sliall 
try  to  wander  away  from  hor — I  shall  get 
back  to  her — I  shall  end  with  her.  She 
will  mix  herself  up  with  everything  I  have 
to  say  ;  will  intrude  on  my  observations  out 
of  window ;  will  get  into  my  victuals  and 
drink,  and  <Irops,  and  draught<i,  and  pills; 
will  come  between  me  and  my  studies  of 
character  among  maids-of-all-work,  in  this 
too  faithful  narrative,  just  as  she  did  in  the 
real  scenes  which  it  endeavours  to  represent. 
While  I  make  this  acknowledgment  as  a  pro- 
per warning  to  the  reader  that  I  have  changed 
juto  a  monotouous  sick  man  since  we  met  last, 
let  me  add,  in  justice  to  myae\?,  t\\u.\.  m^  on^ 


a  healthy  blue-bottle,  and  yon  will  hare  & 
fair  idea  of  the  relative  proportiooA  and 
positions  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Glutch. 

I  have  hardly  beea  settled  an  hoar  in  nj 
second-floor  front  room  before  the  conTietiut 
is  forced  on  my  mind  that  Mn.  Glutch  is  re- 
solved to  make  a  concjuest  of  me — of  ds 
maternal,  or  platonio  kind,  let  me  hasten  to 
add,  80  as  to  stop  the  mouth  of  scandal  befin 
it  is  well  opened.     I  find  that  she  presesti 
herself  before  me  in  the  character  of  awonn 
suffused  in  a  gentle  melancholy,  proon&y 
from  perpetual  sympathy    for  my  sulh^ 
condition.    It  is  part  of  my  character,  ii  i 
sick  man,  that  I  know     by  instiiict  vbfi 
people  really  pity  me,  just  as  children  ad 
do^s  know  when  people  really  like  tbem; 
and    I    have,  consequently,   not   been  fin  | 
minutes  in  Mrs.  Glutch*8    society,  befon  I  ( 
know  that  her  sympathy  for  me  is  eutirdj 
of  that  sort  of  whica  a  large  anortmentii 
always  on  hand,  and  all   orders  Ibr  whid^ 
when  Self-interest   is  the  customer,  csB  k 
invariably  executed  with  promptitude  n^ 
despatch.    I  take  no  pains  to  coDcvslfraa 
Mrs.  Glutch  that  I  have  found  her  out ;  bat 
she  is  too  innocent  to  ixndentand  me^sod 
goes  on  9vmpathising  in  the  rery  hoe  of  <fe- 
tection.  She  becomes,  in  spite  of  aier  knobhei 
face,  knotty  arms,    and    great  ttstore  Mod 
strength,  languidly  sentiments]  is  tauuter, 
the  moment  she  enters  my  roo&    Lugiiage 
runs  out  of  her  in  a    perpetoil  flo^i  ui 
]iuliteness  encircles  her  as  with  sluWtlat 
can  never  be  dimmed.      "  I    have  been  lo 
anxious  about  you  ! "  is  her  first  m;:«m\ng*i 
salutation  to  me.    The   w^ords   are  preeeJed  k  \ 
by  a  faint  cough,  and  followed  by  an  expRS- 
sively  weary  sigh,  as  if  she  had_pa8S«d  » 
sleepless  night  on  my   accounts    TLe  next 
morning  she  appears  with  a  bunch  of  wiU- 
Aowers  in  her  mighty  fist,  and  with  another 
faint  prefatory  cough,   "I  beg  pardon,  sir; 
but  I  have  brought  you   a  few  flowera  I 
think  they  relieve  the  mind."     The  exprei- 
sively  weary  sigh  follows  asain,  as  if  it  wcmld 
suggest  this  time  that  she  has  toiled  into  the 
country  to  gather  me  the  flowers  at  euir 
dawn.    I  do  not  find,  strange  as  it  may  seeOi 
that  they  relieve  my  mind   at   all ;  bnt  U 
course  I  say,  "  Thank  you." — "  Thank  yon, 
sir,**  rejoins  Mrs.  Glutch — for  it  is  part  of  this 
woman's    system    of    oppressive   politenea 
always  to  thank  me  for  thanking  her.    She 
invariably  contrives  to  have  the  last  woitl, 
no  matter  iu  what  circumstances  the  coai> 
teous  coutention,  which  is  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  our  daily  intercourse,   may  take 
its  rise.    Say  that  she  conies  into  my  room 
and  gets  into  my  way  (which  she  alwayi 
docs)  at  the  very  time  when  she  ought  to  n  4 
out  of  it — her  first  words  are  necessarily, '  I 
beg  pardon.**    I  growl  (not  so  brutally  ss  I 
could  wish,  being  weak,)  **  Never  mind !  "— 


,    ^ ,       .  ,        \«TWwk^ou^  air,"  says  Mrs.   Glutch,   and 

«ub;ect  has  at  lejvst  the  advawta^©  ol  WVun  ^\  cqm^%  ^xiJOc^^  «i\  ^^^^  ^^^  ^UUys  gouig 
terrible  one.  Think  of  a  sick  fly  YiaiVi^  oii\i^\Q>aX  ^a  V«i%  «a  v^sKd^.  ^x^\aj«j(,  ^vs^Atia  ■ 
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example  :— "  Mrs,  Glutch,  this  plata's  dirty." 
— "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  tellinc 
me  of  it." — "  It  isn't  the  first  dirty  plate  1 
have  had."— "ReaUy  now,  sir  T'—"  You 
may  take  away  the  fork ;  for  that  is  dirty 
too.*'—"  Thank  you,  sir."— Oh  for  one  hour 
of  my  little  Parisian  portress !  Oh  for 
oue  day's  respite  from  the  politeness  of  Mrs. 
Glutch ! 

Let  me  try  if  I  cannot  get  away  from  the 
•abject  for  a  little  while.  What  have  I  to 
say  about  the  other  lodgers  in  the  house  I 
Not  mucli ;  for  how  can  I  take  any  interest 
in  people  who  never  make  inquiries  after 
my  nealth,  though  they  must  all  know,  by  the 
fiequent  visits  of  the  doctor  and  chemist's 
bov,  that  I  am  ill  ?  The  first  floor  ia  in- 
habited by  a  mysterious  old  gentleman,  and 
his  valet.  He  brought  three  cart-loads  of 
gorgeous  furniture  with  him,  to  fit  up  two 
rooms — he  possesses  an  organ,  on  which, 
greatly  to  his  credit,  he  never  plays — he  re- 
ceives perfumed  notes,  £;oes  out  beautifully 
dressed,  is  brought  back  in  private  carriages, 
with  tall  footmen  in  attendance  to  make 
as  much  noise  as  possible  with  the  door- 
knocker. Nobody  knows  where  he  comes 
from,  or  believes  that  he  passes  in  the  house 
under  his  real  name.  If  anv  aged  aristocrat 
be  missing  from  the  world  of  fashion,  we 
rather  think  we  have  got  him  into  Smeary 
Street,  and  should  feel  willing  to  give  him  up 
to  his  rightful  owners  on  payment  of  a  liberal 
reward.  Next  door  to  me,  in  the  second 
floor  back,  I  hear  a  hollow  cough  and  some- 
times a  whispering ;  but  I  know  nothing  for 
certain — not  even  whether  the  hollow  cougher 
is  also  the  whisperer,  or  whether  they  are 
two,  or  whetlier  there  is  or  is  not  a  third 
silent  and  Samaritan  person  who  relieves  the 
cough  and  listens  to  the  whisper.  Above 
me,  in  the  attics,  there  is  a  matutinal 
stamping  and  creaking  of  boots,  which  go 
down-Btairs,  at  an  early  hour,  in  a  hurry, 
which  never  return  all  day,  but  which  come 
ap-stairs  again  in  a  hurry  late  at  night.  The 
boots  evidently  belong  to  shopmen  or  clerks. 
Below,  in  the  parlours,  there  seems  to  be 
a  migratory  population,  which  comes  in  one 
week  and  goes  out  the  next,  and  is,  in  some 
cases,  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
matter  of  paying  rent.  I  happen  to  dis- 
cover this  latter  fact,  late  one  night,  in  ratuer 
an  alarming  and  unexpected  manner.  Just 
before  bedtime  I  descend,  candle  in  hand, 
to  a  small  back  room,  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  on  the  ground  floor  (used  all  day  for 
the  reception  of  general  visitors,  and  empty, 
as  I  rashly  infer,  all  night),  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  sofa  cushion  to  eke  out  my  scanty 
allowance  of  pillows.  I  no  sooner  open  the 
door  and  approach  the  sofa  than  I  behold, 
to  mv  horror  and  amazement^  Mrs.  Glutch 
coiled  up  on  it,  with  all  her  clothes  on,  and 
with  a  wavy,  cofiee-coloured  wrapper  flung 
over  her  shoulders.   Before  I  can  turn  romu 


in  an  instant,  and  politer  than  ever.  She 
makes  me  a  long  speech  of  explanation, 
which  begins  with  "  1  beg  pardon,'  and  ends 
with  **  Thank  you,  sir  ;"  and  from  the  sub- 
stance of  which  I  gather  that  the  parlour 
lodgers  for  the  past  week  are  going  away  the 
next  morning;  that  they  are  the  likeliest 
people  in  the  world  to  forget  to  pay  their 
lawful  debts,  and  that  Mrs.  Glutch  is  going 
to  lie  in  ambush  for  them  all  night,  in  the 
coffee-coloured  wrapper,  ready  tiie  instant 
the  parlour  door  opens,  to  spring  out  into 
the  p;issage  and  call  for  her  rent. 

What  am  I  about  ?  I  am  relapsing  in- 
sensibly into  the  inevitable  and  abhorrent 
subject  of  Mrs.  Glutch,  exactly  in  accordance 
with  my  foreboding  of  a  few  pages  back. 
Let  me  make  one  more  attempt  to  get  away 
from  my  landUdy.  If  I  try  to  describe  my 
room,  I  am  sure  to  get  back  to  her,  because 
she  is  always  in  it.  And,  moreover,  except- 
ing the  fatal  bedside  shelf  which  first  lured 
me  into  inhabiting  Smeary  Street,  there  is 
nothing  in  my  London  apartment  worth 
notice —nothing  particularly  new,  nothing 
particuhurly  clean,  nothing  particularly  com- 
fortable. Suppose  I  pet  out  of  the  house 
altogether,  and  escape  mto  the  street  1 

All  men,  I  imagine,  have  an  interest  of 
some  kind  in  the  locality  in  which  they  live. 
My  interest  in  Smeary  Street  is  entirely 
associated  with  my  daily  meals,  which  are 
publicly  paiuded  aU  day  long  on  the  pave- 
ment. In  explanation  of  this  rather  original 
course  of  proceeding,  I  must  mention  that 
I  am  ordered  to  eat  ^  little  and  often,"  and 
must  add,  that  I  cannot  obey  the  direction 
if  the  food  is  cooked  on  the  premises  in 
which  I  live,  because  (my  stomachic  sensibili- 
ties beins  delicate)  I  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  look  down  certain  underground  stairs  and 
to  discover  that  in  the  lowest  depth  of  dirt, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  stairs  themselves, 
there  is  a  lower  deep  still,  which  is  tlio 
kitchen  at  the  bottom  of  them.  Under  these 
peculiar  circumstances,  I  am  reduced  to 
appeal  for  nourishment  and  cleanliness  ia 
combination,  to  the  tender  mercies  (and 
kitchen)  of  the  friends  in  my  neighbourhood, 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  at  the  outset  of 
this  narrative.  They  commiserate  and  lielp 
me  with  the  readiest  kindness.  iJ*sv*jUtd 
messengers,  laden  with  light  food,  yiMMn 
and  repass  all  day  long  betwtseu  tA^ti* 
house  and  my  bedroom.  The  drxXxi^sm  vi^ 
Smeary  Street  is  enlivened  by  jMsfj^^t'wi 
snacks  carried  in  public  procebsi^i..  Tu* 
eyes  of  my  opposite  neighbour*,  »tur«ui:  i*u 
of  window,  and  not  looking  an  if  lii*C  v»t,^ 
about  my  being  ill, are  regale^J  fiviu  tujt^  -..^ 
to  night  by  passing  dishes  arid  buotiw  «•  .  „' 
go  westward  full  and  steaxu;ii£,  im^'  &«";.%#•. 
eastward  eloquently  empty.  J^y  i^^c^  '^ -»•>«.. 
hood  knows  when  I  aiu*^  mw^-  «*■  •^'^-**-T- 
out,  if  it  nleaaft,  ^Vka^.\^Mac«*  Vj*  ^>>>»-«-  *^ 
ca^7  \io\i«fiim^vi>UiwiK\i^t w-^^^  ""^"L— 


to  run  away,  ahe  ia  oa  her  legs,  wide  awake  Vsta^Yiw  Bi«\kV^wft^\MMBA»»^'«^ 
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head  and  scnn  ray  simple  breakfast,  befope  I 
know  what  it  will  be  myself.  The  mid-day 
idler,  lounging  along  Smeary  Street,  is  often 
sweetly  reminded  of  his  own  lancheon  by 
meeting  mine.  Friends  whg  knock  at  my 
door  may  smell  my  dinner  behind  them, 
and  know  how  I  am  keeping  up  my  stamina, 
before  they  have  h:ul  time  to  inquire  after  my 
health.  My  supf/er  makes  the  outer  dark- 
ness savoury  as  the  evening  closes  in  ;  and 
my  empty  dishes  startle  the  gatliering  silence 
with  convivial  clatter  as  thev  wend  un  their 
homcwjird  way  the  last  thing  at  ni<^ht. 
Nothing,  in  brief,  can  be  much  more  mystify- 
ing to  the  puhlic,  or  more  perfectly  Siitisfac- 
tory  to  niyHolf,  than  the  arrangements  fur 
feeding  me  in  the  cleanest  way  on  the  most 
appetising  diet,  which  the  reaily  kindness  of 
my  friends  has  induced  them  to  contrive. 
But  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  unavoidable 
obstacle  which  mars  the  i>erfect  working  of 
my  domestic  commissariat.  Tliere  is  one 
obstinate  spoke  which  will  insert  itself  dis- 
concert ingly  in  our  otherwise  smoothly-run- 
ning wheel.  That  spoke  is  (need  I  mention 
it  ?)— Mrs.  Clutch. 

It  is,  I  am  well  aware,  only  to  be  expected 
that  my  landlady  should  resent  the  tacit  con- 
demnation of  her  cleanliness  and  cookery 
implied  in  the  dietary  arrangements  which  I 
have  maile  with  my  friends.  If  she  would 
only  express  her  sense  of  offence  by  sulking 
or  flyint^  into  a  pas:iion,  I  should  not  complain; 
for  in  the  fii^st  case  supposed,  I  miglit  get  the 
better  of  her  by  noticing  nothing,  and,  in  the 
second,  I  mi^ht  hope,  in  course  of  time,  to 
smooth  her  down  by  soft  answers  and  polite 
prevarications.  But  the  means  she  actually 
takes  of  punishing  me  for  my  too  acute  sense 
of  the  dirtiness  of  her  kitchen,  are  of  such  a 
diabolically  ingenious  nature,  and  involve 
such  a  rapidly  continuous  series  of  small  per- 
secutions, that  I  am  rendered,  from  first  to 
last,  quite  powerless  to  op]^ose  her.  I  know 
that  if  I  proceed  to  <lescribe  her  i)lan  of  annoy- 
ance I  shall  also  return  to  my  one  prohibited 
topic.  But  now  that  I  have  touched  on  it  I 
must  positively  unbosom  myself  on  this  sub- 
ject—even though  by  so  doin^  I  let  Mrs. 
Glutoh  force  herself  back  into  that  perpetual 
state  of  prominence  from  which  I  have  been 
in  vain  previously  trying  to  exclude  her. 
The  reader  has  witnessed  my  efforts  to  effect 
my  own  emancipation^  and  knows  therefore, 
by  experience,  that  if  I  end  by  passively 
submitting  to  my  landlady,  my  policy  of 
ri^signatiou  has  not  been  adopted  without  a 
eause. 

Mrs.  Glutch,  then,  instead  of  visiting  her 
wrath  on  me,  or  my  food,  or  my  friends,  or  my 
friends*  messengers,  avenges  herself  entirely  on 
their  tray-cloths  and  dishes.  She  does  not  tear 
the  first  nor  break  the  second — for  tliat  would 
be  only  a  simple  and  primitive  system  of  perse- 
cution— but  she  smuggles  them,  one  by  one, 
out  of  my  room,  ana  merges  them  inextri- 
cabl/  with  her  own  property,  in  the  grimy 


regions  of  the  kitchen.  She  has  a  power  of  i 
visibly  secreting  the  largest  pie-dishes,  and  t! 
most  voluminous  cloths,  under  ray  Tery  eji 
which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  slei^ 
of  hand.  Every  morning  I  see  table  utensi 
which  my  friends  lend  me^  ranged  ready 
go  back,  in  my  own  room.  Every  eveuii 
when  they  are  wanted,  I  find  that  some 
them  are  missing,  and  that  nij  landladj 
even  more  surprised  by  that  circumstjui 
than  I  am  mysel£  If  my  friends'  sem] 
ventures  to  say,  in  her  presence,  that  th 
cook  wants  her  yesterday's  tray-clotb,  nj  i 
I  refer  him  to  Mrs.  Glutch,  the  immonibl 
woman  only  sniffs^  tossea  her  head,  im 
"wonders  how  the  young  man  can  hat 
demeaned  himself  by  bringing  her  soeh 
peremptory  message."  If  I  try  on;my  own  so 
responsibility  to  recover  the  missing  prop^ 
she  lets  me  see,  by  her  manner  at  the  oqIn 
that  she  thinks  I  suspect  her  of  stealii^  i 
If  I  take  no  notice  of  this  manoeuvre,  as 
innocently  persist  in  asking  additioD 
questions  about  the  missin?  article,  tk 
following  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  dialofi 
that  is  sure  to  pass  between  us  :*- 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Glutch  '* 

•Yes,  sir!" 

^  I  think  one  of  ray  friends*  lai^  padSag 
basins  has  gone  dowu-st^'iirrt." 

'*  Keally,  now,  sir  ?  A  larcre  DudSag-han  t 
No :  I  thmk  not"  ^    ^ 

**  But  I  can*t  find  it  up  hert,  tad  it  Vi 
wanted  back." 

"  Naturally,  sir.** 

''I  put  it  on  the  drawers;,  Mrs.  Glntdi 
ready  to  go  back,  last  night." 

"  Did  you,  indeed,  sir  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  the  servant  took  it  down-stsinti 
clean  it  1  *' 

"  Not  at  all  likely,  sir.  If  you  will  pleaw  to 
remember,  you  tola  her  last  Monday  eveniaj 
—or,  no,  I  beg  pardon — last  Tuesday  moniiii| 
that  your  friends  cleaned  up  their  offi 
dishes,  and  that  their  things  was  not  to  be 
touched." 

"  Perhaps  you  took  it  down-stairs  then  yoot 
self,  Mrs.  Glutch,  by  mistake  ?  " 

"I  sir!  I  didn't.  I  couldn't.  Why  should 
I  7  I  think  you  said  a  large  pndding-batfi^ 
sir  ? " 

**  Yes,  I  did  say  BO." 

**  I  have  ten  large  pudding-basins  of  tsj 
own,  sir." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Will  yon  bi 
so  good  as  to  look  among  them,  and  see  if 
my  friends'  basin  has  not  got  mixed  up  witk 
your  crockery  1 " 

Mrs.  Glutch  turns  very  red  in  the  fee^ 
slowly  scratches  her  muscular  arms,  as  if  she 
felt  a  sense  of  pu;;ilLstic  irritation  in  thenik 
looks  at  me  steadily  with  a  pair  of  glariDj 
eyes,  and  leaves  the  room  at  the  sloweit 
possible  pace.  I  wait  and  rinff — wait  and 
ring — ^wait  and  ring.  After  the  third  waiting 
and  the  third  ringing,  she  reappears,  redder 
of  face  and  slower  of  march  than  before,  witk 
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the  missing  article  of  property  held  out  before 
her  at  ami's  length. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  she  says,  •*  but  is  this 
anything  Eke  your  friends'  'large  pudding- 
basin?'*^ 

"That  is  the  basin  itself,  Mrs.  Clutch." 
«* Really,  nowj  sir?  Well,  as  you  seem 
so  positive,  it  isu*t  for  me  to  contritdict 
TOQ.  But  I  hope  I  shall  give  no  offence 
if  I  mention  that  I  had  ten  large  pudding- 
basins  of  my  own.  and  that  I  miss  one  of 
them." 

With  that  last  dexterous  turn  of  speech, 
she  gives  up  the  basin  with  the  air  of  a  high- 
minded  woman,  who  will  resign  her  own 
Sroperty,  rather  thim  expose  herself  to  the 
ijuripus  doubts  of  a  morbidly  suspicious 
man.  Wlien  I  add  that  the  little  scene  just 
described  takes  place  between  us  nearly  every 
day,  the  reader  will  admit  that,  although  Mrs. 
Clutch  cannot  prevent  me  from  enjoying  on 
her  dirty  premises  the  contraband  luxury  of 
A  clean  dmner,  she  can  at  least  go  great 
lengths  towards  accomplishing  the  secondary 
annoyance  of  preventing  me  from  comfortably 
digesting  it. 

1  have  hinted  at  a  third  personage  in  the 
shape  of  a  servant  in  my  report  of  the  fore- 
going dialogue ;  and  I  have  previously  alluded 
to  myself  (in  pavinff  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  landlady),  as  extending  my  studies 
of  human  character,  in  my  London  lodging, 
to  those  forlorn  members  of  th^  ]>opulation 
called  maids-of-all-work.    The  maids — I  use 
the  plural  number  advisedly — present  them- 
selves  to  me  to  be  studied  as  apprentices  to 
the  hard  business    of   service,   under    the 
matronly  superintendence    of  Mrs.  Clutch. 
The  succession  of  them  is  brisk  enough  to 
keep  all  the  attention  I  can  withdraw  from 
my  landlady  constantly  employed  in  investi- 
gating their  peculiarities.     By  the  time  I 
have  been  three  weeks  in  Smeary  Street,  I 
have  had  three  maids-of-all-work;  to  study — a 
new  servant  for  each  week !  In  very  different 
ways,  the  three  attract   my  attention,  by 
showing  me  that  the  spectacle  of  my  illness 
makes  a  decided  impression  on  them.    They 
are  not  sentimentally  affected  by  it ;  they  do 
not  exhibit  the    sweet   compassion   of  my 
Fai-isian    portress — ^but   still   they  abe  im- 
presses!, and  that  one  fiict  ^ives  them  a  claim 
to  attention  in  mv  estimation.    In  reviewing 
the  three  individually  before  the  reader,  I 
xnust  be  allowed  to  distinguish  them  by  num- 
ber instead  of  names.     Mrs.  Clutch  screams 
at  them  all  indiscriminately  by  the  name  of 
^ary,  just  as  she  would  scream  at  a  succession 
of  cats  by  the  name  of  Puss.    Now,  although 
I  am  always  writing  about  Mrs.  Clutch,  I 
iiave  still  spirit  enough  left  to  vindicate  my 
own  individuality,  by  abstjiining  from  follow- 
ing her  example.    In  obedience,  therefore,  to 
-these  last  relics  of  independent  sentiment^ 
permit  me  the  freedom  of  numbering  my 
xuaids-of-all-work,  as  I    introduce   them  to 
public  notice  in  these  pages. 


Number  One  is  amazed  by  the  spectacle  of 
my  lllnesS;  and  always  stares  at  me.  If  I  fell 
ill  one  evening,  went  to  a  dispensary,  asked 
for  a  bottle  of  physic,  and  got  well  on  it  the 
next  morning  ;  or,  if  I  presented  myself 
before  her  at  the  last  gasp, and  died  forthwith 
in  Smeary  Street,  she  would,  in  either  c^ise,  be 
able  to  understand  mo.  But  an  ilhie^s  on 
wh'ch  medicine  produces  no  immediate  effect, 
and  which  does  not  keep  the  patient  alwuys 
groaning  in  bed,  is  beyond  her  comprehension. 
Personally,  she  is  very  short  and  sturdy,  and 
is  always  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
powdered  black,  which  seems  to  lie  especially 
thick  on  her  in  the  morning.  How  does  she 
accumulate  it  t  Does  she  wash  herself  with 
the  ordinary  liquid  used  for  common-place 
ablutions ;  or  does  she  take  a  plunge-bath 
every  morning  under  the  kitchen  grate  ?  I 
am  afraid  to  ask  this  question  of  her ;  but  I 
contrive  to  make  her  talc  to  me  about  otlier 
things.  She  looks  very  much  surprised,  poor 
creature,  when  I  first  let  )ier  see  that  I  Itave 
other  words  to  utter  in  addressing  her^ 
bf  sides  the  word  of  command  ;  and  seems  to 
think  me  the  most  eccentric  of  mankind, 
when  she  finds  that  I  have  a  decent  anxiety 
to  spare  her  all  useless  trouble  in  waiting  on 
me.  Toung  as  she  is,  she  has  drudged  so 
long  over  tl.e  wickedest  ways  of  this  world, 
without  one  leisure  moment  to  look  up  from 
the  everlasting  dirt  on  the  road  at  the  green 
landscape  around,  and  the  pure  sky  xibove, 
that  she  has  become  hardened  to  the  saddes^ 
surely,  of  human  lots  before  she  is  yet  a 
woman  grown.  Life  means  dirty  w^ork, 
small  wattes,  hard  words,  no  holidays,  no 
social  station,  no  future,  according  to  her 
experience  of  it.  No  human  being  ever  was 
created  for  this.  No  state  of  society  which 
composedly  accepts  this,  in  the  cases  of 
thousands,  as  one  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  its  selfish  comforts,  can  pass  itself  off  as 
civilised,  except  under  the  most  audacious  of 
all  false  pretences.  These  thoughts  rise  in 
me  often,  when  I  ring  the  bell,  and  the  maid- 
of-all-work  answers  it  wearily.  I  cannot 
communicate  them  to  her :  I  can  only  do  my 
best  to  encourage  her  to  peep  over  the  cruel 
social  barrier  which  sepai^atos  her  unmerited 
comfortlessness  from  my  undeserved  luxury^ 
and  encourage  her  to  talk  to  me  now  and  then 
on  something  like  equal  terms.  I  am  just  suc- 
ceeding in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  when 
Number  One  scatters  all  my  plans  and  pur- 
poses to  tlie  winds,  by  telling  me  that  she  is 
going  away.  I  ask  Why  ?  and  am  told  that 
she  cannot  bear  being  railed  at  and  a-huuted 
about  by  Mi-s,  Clutch  any  longer.  The  op- 
pressively polite  woman  who  cannot  addrcds 
me  witiiout  begging  my  pardon,  can  find  no 
hard  words  in  the  vocabulary  hard  enough 
for  the  maid-of-all-work.  •*  1  am  frightened 
of  my  life,"  says  Number  One,  apologising  to 
me  for  leaving  the  place.  "  I  am  so  little  and 
she's  so  big.  She  heaves  things  at  my  head, 
she  does.    Work  as  hard  as  yoa  ma>^^  -|«^ 
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can't  work  hard  enoii;:;li  for  lier.  I  must  go, 
if  you  please,  sir.  Wluitever  do  you  think 
slie  (loDB  this  morxiiiif^  ?  She  up,  and  druv 
the  creaseaat  me."  With  these  woixls  (which 
I  find  mean  in  genteel  English,  that  Mrs. 
Gliitch  haa  enforced  her  lat  orders  to  the 
servant  by  throwing  a  bunch  of  water-cresses 
at  her  head),  Number  One  curtseys  and 
says  '* Good-bye !"  and  goes  out  patiently 
once  again  into  the  hard  world.  I  follow 
her  a  little  while,  in  imagination,  with 
no  very  cheering  effect  on  my  spiiits — for 
what  do  I  see  awaiting  her  at  each  stage 
of  her  career  ?  Alas,  Ibr  Number  One,  it 
is  always  a  figure  in  the  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Clutch. 

Number  Two  fairly  baffles  me.  I  see  her 
grin  perpetually  at  me,  and  imagine,  at  first, 
that  I  am  regarded  by  her  in  the  light  of  a 
humorous  impostor,  who  slianis  illmess  as  a 
new  way  of  amusing  himself.  But  I  soon 
discover  that  slie  grins  at  everything — at  the 
fire  that  she  liglits,  at  the  cloth  she  lays  for 
dinner,  at  the  medicine-bottles  she  bnuj^s  u]>- 
stairs,  at  the  furibund  visHge  of  Mrs.  Glutch, 
ready  to  drive  whole  baskets  full  of  creases 
at  her  bead  evciy  morning.  Looking  at  her 
with  the  eye  of  an  ai  ti»t^  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  that  Number  Two  is,  as  the  paiutci-s 
say,  out  of  drawing.  The  longest  things  about 
her  are  her  arms ;  the  thickt'st  thin^  about 
her  is  her  waist.  It  is  impossible,  with  the 
best  intentions,  to  believe  that  she  has  any 
legs,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  the  sub- 
stitute which,  in  the  absence  (if  a  neck,  is 
used  to  keep  her  big  head  from  i*olling  ojff 
her  round  shoulders.  I  try  to  make  her  talk, 
but  only  succeed  in  encouraging  her  to  grin 
at  me.  Ha^e  ceaseless  foul  woriis,  and  cease- 
less dirty  work  clouded  over  all  the  little 
light  that  has  ever  been  let  in  on  her  mind  ? 
I  susi>ect  that  it  is  so,  but  I  have  no  time  to 
acquire  any  positive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  end  of  Number  Two's  first  week 
of  service  Mrs.  Glutch  discovers,  to  her  horror 
and  indignation,  that  tiie  new  maid-of-all- 
work  possesses  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
wearing-apparel,  except  the  worn-out  gar- 
ments actually  on  her  back;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  a  ludy-lodger  in  the  parlour 
misses  one  of  a  pair  of  lace-cufis,  and  feels 
sure  that  the  servant  has  taken  it.  Tliere  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  this  view 
of  the  case ;  but  Number  Two  being  desti- 
tute, is  consequently  condemned  without  a 
trial,  and  dismissed  without  a  character. 
She  too  wanders  off  forlorn  into  a  world  that 
has  no  haven  of  rest  or  voice  of  welcome  for 
her — wanders  off,  without  so  much  as  a  dirty 
bundle  in  her  hand — wanders  off,  voiceless, 
with  the  unchnnging  grin  on  the  smut- 
covered  face.  How  shocked  we  should  all 
be,  if  we  opened  a  book  about  a  savai^ie 
country,  ana  saw  a  portrait  of  Number 
Two  in  the  frontispiece  as  a  specimen  of  the 
female  ])opulation ! 
I<fuiubor  Three  comes  to  ua  all  lluft  njb^^  ttom 


Wales ;  arrives  late  one  evening^  and  is  foun 
at  seven  the  next  morning  crying  as  if  ifa 
would  break  her  heart,  on  the  door-stein  1 
is  the  first  time  she  has  been  away  from  hooK 
She  has  not  got  used  yet  to  being  a  forion 
castaway  among  strangers.  She  misses  tb 
cows  of  a  morning,  the  bltfssed  fields  with  tjii 
blush  of  sunrise  on  them,  the  familiar  faou 
the  familiar  sounds,  the  familiar  deaiiliiiM 
of  her  country  home.  There  is  not  tin 
faintest  echo  of  mother*s  Voice,  or  of  fidhtr\ 
Rtu  rdy  footfall  be  re.  S  weeth  eart  Johs  Jouei 
is  hundreds  of  miles  away  ;  and  little  h^ha 
Joe  toddles  up  door-ateps  far  from  these 
to  clamour  for  the  break faat  which  he  u^ 
get  this  morning  from  other  than  his  sict<r*i 
hands.  Is  thera  nothing  to  cry  fur  in  thtil 
Absolutely  nothinz,  as  Mrs.  Glutch  thiiih 
What  does  this  Welwh  barbarian  mesa  bj 
clinging  to  my  area-railings  wheo  she  oM 
to  be  lighting  the  fire  ;  by  sobbing  in  m 
view  of  the  public  of  Smeary  Street  vheo  ^ 
lodgers'  bells  are  ringing  angrily  fur  break- 
fast?  Will  nothing  get  the  girl  in-doonl 
Yes,  a  few  kind  words  from  the  woouui  wha 
passes  bv  her  with  my  breakfast  will  Sbe 
knows  that  the  Welsh  girl  is  hungiy  a*  veil 
as  home-eick,  questioiis  her,  finds  out  that 
she  has  had  no  supper  after  her  laagjoQTBer, 
and  that  she  has  been  used  to  hnakust  with 
the  sunrise  at  the  farm  in  TTales.  A  itw 
merciful  words  lure  her  away  troa  the  rail- 
ings, and  a  little  food  inaur.  urates  the  pruCMi 
of  breaking  her  in  to  Loudon  service  She 
has  but  a  few  days  allowed  her,  liowever,  to 

Practise  the  virtue  of  dogged  resignation  ia 
er  first  place.  Before  she  has°givta  dm 
many  opportunities  of  studying  her  3iMnic^ 
before  she  has  done  knitting  her  browe  vith 
the  desperate  mental  effort  of  trying  to  eoa- 
prehend  the  mysteiy  of  uy  illn<^  befuK  (hi 
smut  has  fairly  settled  on  her  rosy  cheeky 
before  the  London  dirt  has  dimmed  Us 
pattern  on  her  neat  print  gown,  she,  to(v  ii 
cast  adrift  into  the  world.  She  has  not 
suited  Mrs.  Glutch  (being,  as  I  ]ma;;^ne,  too 
offensively  dean  to  form  un  approiiriate  loit 
of  the  kitchen  furniture) — a  friendly  maid-of* 
all- work,  in  service  near  us,  lias  heard  oft 
place  for  her — and  she  is  forthwith  sent 
away  to  be  dii-ticd  and  deadened  down  to 
her  proper  social  level  in  another  Lod^oj;- 
houHc. 

With  her,  my  studies  of  character  among 
maids-of-all-work  come  to  an  end  I  littf 
vague  rumours  of  the  arrival  of  Number 
Four.  But  before  she  appears,  I  have  got  tbe 
doctor's  leave  to  move  into  the  country,  aiii 
have  terminated  my  experience  of  l^ud^A 
lodgings,  by  making  my  escape  with  ail  cub- 
venient  speed  from  the  per|>otual  presence 
and  persecutions  of  Mrs.  Glutcli.  I  have 
witnessed  some  sad  sights  during  my  stay  in 
Smeary  Street,  which  liave  taught  me  to  fed 
for  my  poor  and  forlorn  fellow-crentures  aa 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  for  them  l»eture, 
y  twYkii^Vii&h.  U&ve  ludined  me  to  doubt  for  the 
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first  time  whether  worse  calamities  might 
Doi  have  overtakea  me  thau  the  hardship  of 
falUng  ill. 


A  TALE  OP  A  POCKET 
AKCHIPELAGO. 
Opposite  Paimpol,  ou  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
is  a  Utile  cluster  of  islands,  known  by  the 
ambitious  name  of  the  Archipelago  of  Brehat. 
It  is  quite  a  pocket-archipelago.  The  whole 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  above  fifteen 
hundred;  but  (ss  is  natural,  it  seems,  to 
insular  people),  this  diminutive  nation  is 
famous  for  pride  and  exolusiveuess.  The 
man  of  Brehat  will  not  admit  that  he  is 
A  Frenchman,  or  even  a  Breton — ^he  is  a 
man  of  Brehat.  High  and  low**for  there 
are  such  distinctions  even  thero — ^not  only 
think  themselves  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  look  upon  strangers  with  dis- 
like and  contempt.  The  women  carry  this 
prejudice  so  far,  that  if  an  unlucky  being  of 
their  sex  accidentally  come  over  from  the 
continent  to  seek  employment^  every  back  is 
turned  upon  her,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
woi-d  of  greeting.  She  is  soon  oompelled  to 
go  and  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  The  men 
are  more  cosmopolitan,  for  they  are  all  sailors, 
almost  from  inuincy.  But,  however  far  they 
may  go  in  their  voyages,  they  always  return 
to  seek  a  wife  ou  their  native  soil ;  and,  when 
old  age  compels  them  to  settle  down,  they 
rotnni  to  their  national  bigotry  and  exclu- 
siveucss. 

Tho  Archipelago  of  Brehat  is  composed  of 
one  large  island,  or  rather  two  joined  to- 
gether by  a  causeway,  constructed  by  Van- 
ban,  and  a  number  of  islets  and  rocks,  now 
completely  uninhabited,  but  formerly  covered 
with  buildings  of  various  kinds,  fortresses  or 
monasteries-— it  is  not  certain  which.  When 
I  tint  saw  Brehat,  it  was  from  the  rocks 
above  P^mpol.  The  great  ooean-tide  was 
comine  in,  accelerated  by  a  yioleut  wind,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  to  bury  the  pocket  archi- 
pelago in  its  vast  foaming  waves.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  reputation  of  the  plaee, 
to  induce  me  to  visit  it ;  and  I  should  have 
been  content  with  this  distant  view,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  whidi  I 
am  now  about  to  relate. 

I  had  just  arrived— ^wandering[  through 
Bretany  without  any  special  object— from 
Saint  Bi-ienc.  in  the  coup6  of  a  diligence,  or, 
rather,  in  what  was  called  the  coupe  of  what 
was  called  a  diligence.  It  was  a  sort  of 
miserable  omnibus,  with  two  aristocratic 
seats  in  front,  divided  off  by  a  ragged  leathern 
curtain.  Peasants  and  their  wives,  with 
childi-en,  dogs,  and  fowls,  occupied  the  hinder 
compartment.  I  had  secured  one  of  the 
places  in  front ;  the  other  was  occupied  by  a 
ffooil-looking,  bright-eyed  young  man,  whose 
dress  and  demeanour  at  once  pointed  him  out 
as  an  officer  in  some  stout  merchant  ship. 
From  his  conversation  I  learned  that  he 
belonged  to  that  part  of  the  world*    On  the 


other  hand,  he  seemed  far  from  inclined  to 
be  communicative  about  his  own  affairs  ;  and 
when  we  leaped  to  the  ground,  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Hennes,  he  gave  me  a  hearty  shako 
of  the  hand,  a  farewell  nod,  and  disappeared, 
without  any  intimation  that  it  was  likely  we 
should  meet  again. 

My  walk  along  the  coast  took  place  on  the 
morrow ;  and  alter  having  admired  a  scene 
which  is  always  admirable — the  coming  in  of 
the  Atlantic  tide  against  a  rocky  shore  pro- 
tected by  outlying  islands— I  had  begun  to 
think  that  my  presence  was  no  longer  abso- 
lutely remiireu  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  that  I  might  as  well  go  back  over  tlie 
hills  to  Saint  Brieuc  It  was  in  this  mood  of 
mind  that  I  saw  coming  towards  me,  walking 
with  an  uncertain  step,  my  travelling  compa- 
nion of  the  previous  day.  I  at  fii-si  thouglit 
that  he  was  doing  as  I  was,  namely,  admiring 
the  prospect ;  but  it  soon  appeared,  from  his 
awkward  and  confused  manner:  not  only  that 
he  was  no  student  of  the  picturesque,  but 
that  he  was  working  up  his  courage  to  speak 
to  me  on  a  point  which  interested  him 
personally.  The  salutation  was  more  cor- 
dial on  my  side  than  on  his.  We  talked  a 
little,  of  course,  about  the  prospect,  and 
about  the  weather ;  and  then  he  said,  quite 
timidly, 

'^Have  you  no  intention  of  visiting  our 
Archipelago  oi  Brehat  ?  " 

''None  in  the  worhl," I  was  about  to  reply, 
but  the  word  •*  our  "  struck  me.  "  You  are 
then  ftx>m  Brehat  1"  I  inquired,  answering 
the  question  by  anotlier. 

He  seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
his  story,  being  evidently  in  a  different 
mood  from  that  in  wldch  I  had  previously 
seen  him.  We  sat  down  on  a  wall  belonging 
to  a  ruined  cottage,  with  our  faces  to  the 
wind ;  which  sometimes  oompelled  us  to 
be  watchful  lest  our  hats  should  be  blown 
away,  and  brought  the  taste  of  salt  to  our 
lips. 

**  Tes,**  said  the  young  man.  ^I  am  from 
Brehat ;  a  wild  country  for  strangers,  though 
worth  visiting  for  a  day,  but  to  aU  those  bom 
upon  it  as  dear  aa  if  it  were  one  of  the  sunny 
isles  of  Greece.  You  must  go  and  see  for 
yourself  however,  what  kind  of  place  it  is.  I 
shall  try  to  tempt  you,  for  I  have  a  selfish 
interest  to  satisfy.  It  is  now  exactly  a  year 
since  I  left  it  I  went  to  Nantes,  and  jomed 
my  shin^  bound  to  Trebisond,  in  the  Black 
S«L  We  have  traded  ever  since  in  the 
Mediterranean— «  fine  piece  of  water.  Hava 
you  ever  been  there  1 " 

I  replied  that  I  had ;  but  added,  smiling, 
that  this  was  a  very  meagre  outline  of  a 
BtoiT.  He  admitted  that  it  was.  After 
all,  he  had  nothing  particular,  he  said,  to  teli 
The  fact  was,  ''he  loved  somebody,"  a  very 
plain,  simple,  and  common  fact,  quite  unin- 
teresting to  a  stranger.  But,  who  was  this 
somebody?  Madeleine.  A  very  defiuita 
description  I  To  bia^^  Wiiw«t^>^^  T>wsaft\s»^ 
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rifioanca.  Ifc  meMit— m  I  foond 
iwdly  wurmed  into  confuMrion— 

jdaj  eioeniDg  near  ike  beaek  whok  he  ntmred 
aftttr  hb  first  Tompe,  begun  wliMi  mimott  a 
bo^T'-*  deeolatt  ocpSaft— end  eoDclnded  wbea 
quite  a  man ;  it  meant  the  admiration  and 
lore  which  had  fiaafaed  thi!on|fc  hie  Irame 
when  he  fint  beheld  hear  coming  aJong  be- 
nei^h  aome  eUmted  tceeaamidat  her  comndea 
in  age,  who  aeemed  bom  onlj  to  be  her 
juttendante ;  it  nieent  that  whoile  bewildering 
evening  in  whioh,  deapite  all  roiea  of  pro- 
prietj,  ha  danced  only  with  her,  gaaed  only 
at  hw,  thoBght  oplj  of  her.  attended  only  on 
her,  and  diaregarded  all  tne  anger,  and  the 
jeak>nqr,  and  the  efaatteringi^  aiui  the  aneem 
•ef  damyle  who  though*  themaelTeB  at  leaat 
iiqnaUy  entitled  to  homaffe  frofi  the  yoong 
^nd  hawdeome  Bailor.  ^JPor  I  am  xather 
gooddooking  to  a  womanVi  eye,"  aaid  onr 
*  hie  tingen 
tited,aJBd 
,         ,        ?  thia  explo- 

of  ftminine  or  half«yiiiaed  vanity,  he 

^pmi  on  to  selato  how  Mawieine  waa  th^ 
jdanghter  of  the  ridieet  profitietar  on  the 
lelandyand  how  her  &ther  had  promieed  her 
in  iparriaae  to  an  old  retired  aomizml,  whom 
fimcy  had  led  to  eatablish  himaelf  during  the 
latter  yeara  of  hia  lift  at  Brehat. 

"  I  waa  not  the  man  to  let  thia  aaeriiiee 
tijJce  {>laae  with  the  aneaking  oomplaeaney  of 
yioor  iown*8-folk,"  aaid  the  sailor  (who,  by 
the  way,  told  me  that  his  name  waa  Gomio). 
I  went  and  asked  Madeleine*a  hand,  and  waa 
of  course  refoaed^  beoanae  my  wealth  waa  not 
•aflicient  I  ocgected  that  wealth  waa  a 
thing  to  be  sot,  and  that  a  man  who  had  all 
liia  unbe  and  aatrong  will  to  command  them, 
with  the  hope  of  lifiwieleine  in  the  future, 
ma  oapable  of  doing  wonders.  The  old  man 
aaid  aometiiing  about  the  sacredness  of  his 
promise  to  the  admiral;  but^  aa  he  had 
resolved  not  to  let  his  daughter  be  married 
te  »  eonple  of  years,  intimated  that  if  I 
OQold  make  a  good  offiu?  within  that  time^ 
■iiy  he  woold  Uke  the  matter  into  oonaideM* 
^ioB*  So  I  act  off  on  my  Toyage  to  T^bi* 
■ond:  aot»  you  may  be  aare,  wiuiout  having 
had  aome  private  talk  wit)i  Madeleine^  and 
obtaining  nrom  her  a  promise  that  ahe  would 
never  many  the  admiral  until  I  gave  up  all 
olaim  to  her  hand.  Fot^  aa  you  may  imagine, 
my  dear  sir,  Madeleine  did  not  lieaitato  a 
moment  between  me  and  the  crusty  old  aea* 
wolf  who  had  cast  hia  eyea  on  her,  and  whoae 
mode  of  courtship  was  to  watch  her  throii^^ 
^  telescope  from  hia  window  aa  she  went  m' 
and  out  of  her  house  or  wandered  towasda 
the  ilelda.    I  am  quite  sure  she  will  keen  her 

gromise ;  still,  woman's  nature  is  wMc  I 
ave  heard  no  news  from  Brehat  ainoe  I 
leA ;  and  now  that  I  am  so  near,  I  am  afraid 
to  go  over.  I  have  tried  to  leam  in  P^iimpol 
some  newa  of  the  doinga  in  the  ialand ;  but 
jM>faoc(y  kiiowi  anything  of  tiMOk  i&>tni% 


thata  iriekad  cld 
Madeleine  Beao  wi 
week  or  two  ago  ;  bat 
hood.  Neitfavneiior 
deceive  meiMy   I  am 
angry.  TheBsia 
We  are  na«  Bntana  at 
ths  aouth.    W¥m 
Yoa  kno^ 


isioldaette 
btolLBaasis 
tluanraatteatti* 


Waa 


ealai 
lights 


mistreee  whahf  halsajrad 
whole  her aoaanMiliaa* 

Yoang Qoriialiadriaaa^ atfl  awvUf 
rapidly  to  aad  im  alon|r  tka  «dfiaf  thM^ 
making  thwtoaiwg  aailiirirtifiiwt  iaaii 
the  far-out  iatead  ag lUraiiat  ,i  Lwtmmkit 
stood  that  ha  InMtadl 
*«-I  fcaoiw  aoi  Aiaiariiaft. 
iloa  and  wiUiBBBeai/lo  oUlflibiaM  asai 
foriiat  sndaM«taiail^rSi3k^Ai«i* 
which  hadagitiftesl  ^^  Ha  fciiillfcllft 
wont  hiMeUl  ha  asi^t  ha  iriamU 
■omeerimeb  ^ni(r- 
goal,  it  waa  aoka 
put  to  eQDaen|&.  1 
miasd  ib  retam  aaitlha 
him  to 


hmusnaalmd 

AwaUaf 
prindpallalaad,  aad 
from  tfie  aea  bat  tha 
anall  hiHsiabraya  oao^ 
advuice  inlaad*  hawavar.  Aa 


more   plcA^JLiLi^,      Iti  iaw 
indeed,  ia  ttie  soil  ^mure  tii^lii- 
use  o£    ^lie  6ekU  extend  W  u>- 
of  the  rockfl)  and  are  ^ivacad  wit.^ 
vegetation,    iktweeu  them  ran  nortov  : 
warn  quite  &ui!l€ieiit  fur  the  uav  t>f  a  StUiA 
which  eoDUuits  uot  a  aiogle  oar&  nor  d^a  i 
ain^hor^.    There  are  a  goodnymy^'n: 
and  carriage  k  ptiiforujed  by  m^*o»  of  i»4 
Bamlsta,  campoiied  of  neoe  aod  clean  !>    -  ^ 
and  with  na^mes  eudlni;  in  "kcf  ^Vb^ 
are  scattered  h£^re  and    ih^^re.    Tiw   lu'^l 
eonsiderablfl  U  called  Le  Bourgi  ^d  it  ir^  | 
towards  tills,  that  I  diranMwqP  ffew'' 

There  waa  of  oonna  aa  kaM/or  anpiPMl  I 
ina  of  any  kiad»  bitt  I.  tmmiB^  M  ^¥M 
hospitality  m  a  eOmH^  'Wim§  X  ^ 
soma  sailors  drinking,  nt  mmHim  ▼«} 
■uriy  old  kdy  «b»  Wokad  alb.aat.aakamatfl 
eonsumed  an  e«sly  diaPtn  f»  wkM  lipl 
promised  to  pay  well  fiba  «H|14  P^t  Mfef 
outwbatl  wanttd  at  B^ ;.  hp^  4«i  4I# 
cbooee  to  indulge  in  any  ji|muiii|..I 
waa  obliged  to  begm  |he  ^ppvmtliHi  jpysril  I 
and  soon  found  tbit  witfu^li^MVP  qMAir 
ing  I  shoold  never  mt^h  ffch^pgiail  ^nawtii 
I  had  ad(ed  wha  wara  tpa  prinoipal  iaba 
bitan^af  the  island?  IbMl^Miaakediaia 
turn,  what  I  wanted  to  know  for  t  At  laigtL 
I  boldlj  mentionad  tbiaf^na  of  H.  SN^aia 


suooeeded  In  ]ear£ag  tt^ijib  ^bf'  )ii4 
France,  pcrttan  to  flm.  . 
«  And  BdbuUiiairmA  Xr^ 
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The  old  ladj  eame  and  stood  full  before  me ! 
an<l  looked,  with  somethiDg  like  fary,  in  mj  ■. 
coimtenanoe.  I 

*'What  business  had  I,"  she  at  length! 
askcfl,  ^'to  speak  of  the  bride  of  Kcrwareva? " 

These  words  at  once  told  me,  that  poor 
Comio's  fate  was,  in  reality,  decided.  I 
remained  silent,  and  the  hostess,  think- 
ing that  she  had  snfBciently  rebuked  me, 
went  away  to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties. 
But  it  seems  that  her  mind  continued  to 
work  upon  the  thoughts  I  had  suggested.  She 
oame  back  to  me  with  a  gentler  ez]ire88ton 
of  countenance,  sat  down  near  me,  and  said, 

^  What  curiosity  can  a  stranger  have  about 
the  bride  of  Kerwarera  t " 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  what  she 
meant;  that  I  had  onee  heard  that  M.  Bosc 
had  a  pretty  daughter ;  and  that  I  asked  about 
her,  simply  because  I  had  nothing  else  to  ask 
about. 

"In  that  case,**  replied  she,  <*take  my 
advice  and  do  not  speak  of  her  to  any  one 
else  in  this  island.  The  friends  of  M.  Bosc 
are  numerous  and  quarrelsome.  I  have  no 
time  to  tell  you  her  story  now,  but  I  will  say 
something  about  it  this  erening,  before  you 
go  to  bed.  If  you  wish  tqsee  her,**  she  added, 
lowering  her'yoice,  "take  a  brisk  walk  to- 
wards the  northern  point  of  our  island,  pass 
Kerwareva,  just  look  at  the  pretty  little  house 
you  will  see  built  there,  and  manage  to  reach 
ihe  Peacock's  Hollow  at  the  time  of  low  tide. 
Approach  it  softly ;  and,  if  you  respect  sorrow, 
do  not  speak  to  what  you  see.'* 

bo  saying,  the  hostess— in  whom  insular 
ezclusiveness  had  thus  yielded  to  female 
garrulity — bustled  away  to  attend  to  some 
new  customer,  and  I  started  in  tlie  direc- 
tion she  had  pointed  out.  I  soon  reached 
Yauban*s  Causeway,  and,  haTing  passed  a 
liamlet  that  immediately  succeeds  it^  entered 
upon  a  country  totally  different  in  cha- 
Tftcter  from  that  which  I  have  described. 
Everything  wore  a  wilder  and  more  savage 
jispect.  Rocks  more  frequently  broke  through 
Hie  soil,  and  rose  to  a  greater  height,  in 
strange  forms.  The  ye^etation  was  evidently 
less  active.  Heath  and  brushwood  stretched 
in  great  masses  here  and  there.  The  few 
iiouses  were  of  a  different  character,  lower 
and  more  primitiye.  Kerwareva,  which  I 
soon  reached,  was  composed  of  mere  huts, 
built  of  loose  stone,  and  thatched  with  turf. 
But,  a  little  way  from  it,  amidst  some  rocks, 
rose,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  an  elegant 
little  house,  that  looked  as  much  out  of  place 
there,  as  a  London  villa  in  the  midst  of  the 
Libyan  desert.  The  shutters  were  closed, 
and  it  did  not  at  first  seem  to  be  inhabited ; 
but,  as  I  passed  near  it,  I  saw  a  very  respeet- 
able-lookmg  man — ^no  doubt  the  Admiral— 
sitting  in  the  doorway,  in  an  attitude  of 
despondency,  but  looking  with  intent  eager- 
ness towaras  the  north.  Although  curious 
to  scan  the  countenance  of  another  of  the 
actors  in  the  sad  story,  I  refinined  fk-om 


approaching ;  and  continued  my  walk  towards 
the  Peacock's  Hollow. 

As  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  last  houses  of 
the  village,  all  traces  of  human  presence  dis- 
appeare<£  I  entered  a  realm  of  rock,  earth, 
air,  and  water,  intermingled.  First,  came  a 
desert  heath,  sinking  here  and  there  into  a 
salt-marsh  ;  then  an  inclined  plain  of  meagre 
turf;  then  two  enormous  blocks  of  granite, 
rising  up  like  the  fragmentary  walls  of  a 
ruined  tower  of  gigantic  magnitude.  I  looked 
roilhd  for  the  form  I  expected  to  see.  All 
was  silent,  save  when  the  thousand  muminrs 
of  the  wayes  on  every  side  ^ere  borne  along 
by  a  gust  of  wind.  I  advanced  slowly  between 
the  sceminff  walls,  meeting  with  no  obstacle 
but  some  huge  stones,  rounded  by  the  con- 
tinual action  of  the  water,  which  at  nresent, 
however,  was  far  beneath.  Soon  a  Kind  of 
subterranean  roar  warned  me  to  be  cautious ; 
and  presently  I  saw  a  vast  abyss  open  before 
me,  descending  to  invisible  depths  and  widen- 
ing towards  the  beach  below,  where  the 
water  at  its  lowest  ebb  was  playing  in  tlie 
light  of  the  sun,  now  far  down  towiirds  the 
horizon.  Across  the  centre  of  the  gulf  lay 
a  huge  block  of  stone,  like  a  brid;^e,  which, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  is  ever  lifted  up  by 
the  high  tide  as  it  rushes  in,  and  ever  falls 
back  into  its  old  place  as  solid  and  firm  as  ever. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  impossible  to 
approach  the  Peacock's  Hollow  except  by  the 
way  I  had  come.  The  huge  rocks  mclining 
inward    rose    far  over- head;    not  even   a 

fat  could  haye  moved  along  their  surface, 
began  to  fvar  some  catastrophe,  but,  on 
looking  back,  suddenly  saw  a  light  graceful 
figure,  clothed  in  white,  advancing  by  the  way 
I  had  come.  I  made  myself  small  aj^ainst 
the  rock  to  let  it  pass.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  was  Madeleine,  the 
bride  of  Kerwareva.  She  passed  feailessly 
by  me  and  dr3w  near  the  edge  of  the  gulf.  I 
retired  a  little,  but  gazed  anxiously  at  her. 
She  took  up  a  pebble,  and,  having  murmured 
some  woras  that  resembled  an  incantation, 
cast  it  below.  Then  she  listened  for  awhile, 
cUpped  her  hands  joyously,  exclaimed: — 
"This  year — this  year!*'  and  came  running 
back  with  the  lightness  of  a  fawn.  I  agatii 
allowed  her  to  pass :  and,  having  no  further 
curiosity  to  satisfy  at  the  Peacock's  Hollow, 
slowly  retraced  my  steps. 

On  reaching  the  heath  that  precedes  Ker- 
wareva, I  was  surprised  to  see  IMadi'leine 
crouching  down  near  the  path,  anil  sef*rning 
to  watch  eagerly  for  my  coming.  I  atfected 
to  pass  by  without  seeing  her,  but  she  ran 
towards  me  and  took  liold  of  my  sleeve, 
smiling  in  a  deprecating  manner,  as  if  she 
feared  I  miglit  oe  offended.  Let  me  admit 
that  my  lip  quivoreil,  and  my  eyes  grew  dim. 
I  did  not  need  the  revelations  of  mine  hostess 
of  Le  Bourg  to  explain  these  uneauiyoeal 
aigns.  The  poor  thing  had  evidently  lost  her 
reason.  Though  what  she  now  said,  appeared 
at  first  plain  and  sensible  enough. 
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^  You  are  thefint  rtnager  I  have  met  at  letnn] 
that  false  fooliah  plaoe^^  aaid  ahe^  ''.and,  little 
although  I  would  not  notice  you  then,  my 
heart  stirank  aa  if  you  might  be  the  bearer  of 
evil  newa.  Tou  aeemed  to  look  at  me,  and 
not  to  care  aboutthe  ourioeitiea  of  our  island. 
This  ia  not  proper  in  a  stranger,  but  if  you 
are  a  mesBenger  the  case  is  quite  diflerent. 
We  can  talk  togeth^  here-*and  if  you  stoop 
down,  the  admiral  wiUnot  be  able  to  see  us 
with  his  telescope.** 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  It  wasqnite  eri- 
dent  that  an  impassable  barrier  had  now  been 
raised  between  Comic  and  Madeleine.  To 
speak  of  his  oresence  on  the  mainland  would 
be  sheer  cruelty* 

**  What  is  the  reason  you  threw  the  pebble 
into  the  gulf,  my  child  ?**  said  I,  evading  the 
subject  she  wished  to  talk  ol 

^l  am  not  yimr  child,**  she  replied 
haughtUy.  <<  I  am  tlie  child  of  IL  Bosc,  the 
richest  man  on  this  island,  which  is  the  reason 
why  they  all  want  to  marry  me— all  the  old 
admirals  I  mean.  But,  my  heart  is  sealed 
up^  and  be  who  can  open  it  is  far  away.  He 
will  come  back,  for  the  pebble  Sf)eaks  truth. 
All  Uie  young  girls  of  Brehat  trjr  that  experi- 
ment;  but  those  that  sigh  finr  Aim  eome  away 
disappointed — ^looking  rod  and  fooliah.  The 
pbblcs  they  throw  do  not  go  straight  down, 
but  tinkle,  tinkle  against  the  rock— one  tinkle 
ibr  every  year  of  maidenhood.  Mine  only 
makt«  no  noise,  so  that,  of  couree,  Ck>mic 
must  come  back  soon.  For,  how  else  am  I  to 
be  married  to  him  ?" 

•    I  tried  to  proceed,  bat  she  stood  in  my 
path. 

**  All  is  wrong  here,**  touching  her  fore- 
heaiJ.  ''I  woD*t  deceive  you  ;  bat  I  am  not 
so  mad  as  not  to  see  you  come  from  Comic 
Why,  if  you  did  not  know  all  about  my  story 
and  pity  me,  you  would  be  ouite  frightened  I 
But  you  only  look  grave  and  pozalcd.  Ha ! 
perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who  say  he 
went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But 
this  is  nonsense.  I  must  be  married  to  him 
within  the  year;  and  drowned  men  don*t 
marry.  Hush  !  let  us  talk  of  something 
else ;  Iiere  is  my  husband  ]  *' 

I  liad  little  time  to  notice  the  contradiction 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  speech ;  for,  the 
old  Admiral,  who  had  approached  over  the 
low  countxy,  now  came  close  upon  us.  He 
walked  slowly,  aa  if  not  to  intenrupt  our 
colloauy   rudely  ;    but  evidently  was  but- 

Erised.    I  looked  at  him  apologetically^  and 
e  bowed. 

"Madeleine,**  said  he^  very  gently  and 
affectionately,  ^the  air  is  getting  cold  as 
the  evenbg  comes  on.  You  know  that 
the  father  bade  me  be  careful  about  your 
health." 

She  smiled  quite  kindly  at  her  old  husband; 
and  took  his  arm  with  a  demure  look.  I 
went  away  after   excbangjoii^  ia\A\«s  iaAl 


ige  eoopls  wmlking 
hcfomtammg  thmt 
What  a  sad  story  I  diall  hava  tatdl 
poor  Coraiol  **  thoojght  I. 

The  bostsM  at  £e  Bong  kad  veiy  II 
to  add  to  what  I  had  leamd;  bnt^aslb 
the  aeeret  of  mT  inierviaw  villi  Madde 
to  myself,  I  had  to  andma  a  kmg  «m1  « 
fused  nanathra  The  nawaofOoniAda 
had  been  faraariit-^rofaably  laifBted  p 
posely*  ThenyMadeiaina  hadbaoieiwp 
snaded  by  her  liathar  to  manytkelfair 
What  were  the  |iradaa  mmamm  anitt  i 
flusnoe  her  were  not  known;  bat  onhaa 


the  diureh  the  aaqapBd 
omanou 


wvab  awav  aii«r  excoBugm^  lauKues  laoLVU&a.  a«^  t 
glances  of  intelHgence  wiikibiTa  \  ^^^^'A.XisiCsmii^&BBaf,^ 
turn  back  for  aoma  time.    1  \\i9o^  tanr  >kAa^taSa«Vtt* 


and  was  found,  soma  1 
ing  psbblea  Into  tha  Paaooekls  BUbi,! 
ezcUiming  that  aha  waa  to  baoMiiisdaii 
the  yaar.  Tina  ha|>panad  hat  afawMi 
after  Coraie*b  departara,  whieh  aakas  fta 
sonable  to  suppose  that  thsyoongnMS 
deluded  to  go  awaj*  timfAy  thsft  the  ■sni 
might  fake  place  wilhoat  oppoeHiea  Ai 
that  time  forwaid,  Hadelaias  aefwaaM 
recovered  her  reason,  ihonah  she  mi  < 
good  terma  with  ths  Adia&al,  wht  tia* 
her  rather  aa  his  daugrhtar  than  Ui  wife  I 
had  often  been  heard  UHtarijtangntlt 
ing  been  the  eaaas  of  so  maeh  aikdm 
He  built  the  little  oottafre  at  Esrswrn^  i 
order  tiiat  his  poor  wife  n^ftt  isd^fsfta 
innocent  fisncy  without  being  Mgd  mm 
day  to  take  a  fatiguingr  walk.  Ba  witdM 
over  her  with  tendemewi,  and  tta  \sftsMe 
of  his  character  waa  aulBcient  to  pranithl 
from  being  disturbed  in  her  wandm|i> 

<<  My  belief  is,'*  quoth  the  hostess,  7«*iiip 
towards  the  end  of  her  9(tory,  ''thatOni 
will  some  day  come  back,  which  will  te  «■] 
unfortunate.  If  Maileleine  sees  him,  maM^ 
dreadful  will  happen.  Should  yon  nirt  * 
sailor  of  that  name  in  yonr  ttaYsIs^  tdl  liat 
keep  away  from  Breltat.** 

Next  day  I  returned  to  P^mpoL  AtM 
person  I  met  was  Comic  He  WM  witdyiy 
for  me.    I  held  down  my  head* 

'Tell  me  aU  about  it,'^he  said,  with  m^ 
firmness.  ''I  think  I  ahaU  bo  abhti 
bear  it" 

He  liUle  expected  what  he  was  tekr 
and  shed  some  bitter  tears  ia  the  little  i«A 
of  the  H6tel  de  Bonnes.  Onoe^  he  was  ca  it 
point  of  hastening  over  to  Brehat^  aaip^ 
senting  himself  before  Madeleine. 

"She  nuy  regain  her  reason  on  behoAl 
me,**  he  excudmed. 

<<  To  what  purpose  I**  I  inquired. 

**  You  are  right,**  he  replied.  ''I  wOl » 
turn  to  my  ship  at  MarBeiUea." 

This  was  the  best  he  oonld  do  nadtr  4i 
cirenmstances.  I  aooompanied  him  bs^  ^ 
St  Brisne,  and  then  we  partsd.  He  locks 
very  miserable  and  u^tated ;  and  I  was* 
quite  anxe  of  him.  Mt  he  was  a  fine  hXkft 
•a&&.  \u{^  bia  ^ffomise ;  and  here^  artirtaesl 
^  ^xBI^^MitSa^  ^knrs  tn^^Vx^  Vam  aa  ci 
\tf»wwwa^  \a  >>  %awgC>wiS8ib\.  ^^ij^  ^^^ 
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ord'mary  affiiir,  and  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that 
when,  a  year  or  two  afterwaras,  the  Admiral 
died,  Cornic  went  to  Brehat.  His  presence 
pro«luced  a  magical  effect,  I  suppoee  ;  but 
this  I  know — that  the  young  widow  did 
actually  recover  her  reason,  and  was  actually 
luai'ried  to  him,  after  alL 


KEEPING  THE  PEACE. 

Not  only  by  the  desolated  city  on  the  fiir 
Criiuean  shore,  and  by  the  tremoling  towns 
upon  the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic,  has  long-lost 
peace  been  welcomed  ;  not  only  in  the  vic- 
torious capitals  has  she  re-assumed  her  olive 
crown  amidst  the  general  joy,  but  far  down 
here,  in  fertile  Devon  also,  we  have  been  ghul 
to  hear  war*s  echo  die  away.  Li  cle:ir, 
bright  cider  we  have  drank  to  Peace,  who 
blesses  apple  orchards,  pasture  lands,  teem- 
ing rivers  and  tlie  loom.  Our  little  country 
town  has  lifted  up  its  voice:  stiuire  and 
parson,  manufacturer  and  yeoman,  have  each 
contributed  towanls  Ixinqueting  the  poor. 
Every  man  has  given  that  he  could  and  of 
what  he  had  :  the  butcher  of  his  meat,  the 
l>aker  of  his  bread,  and  the  brewer  of  his 
strong  ade  ;  the  schoolmaster  bestowed  his 
green  to  set  our  tables  on,  the  bell-ringers 
dispensed  free  music  clieerily,  and  the  very 
wind  was  raised — it  was  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  its  own — to  keep  the  clouds  off, 
and  to  take  care  they  did  not  rain. 

Tlie  peace  softly  came  upon  us  in  the  early 
monilng  with  the  south  wind  from  the  sea  ; 
with  a  ripple  across  the  river  and  a  wave 
u}K>n  the  woodland  and  a  shadow  over  the 
meadow  grass ;  with  the  bleat  of  sheep  and 
with  the  low  of  oxen  and  with  the  song  of 


their  arms  ;  happy  couples,  some  day,  perhaps* 
to  be  similarly  blessed ;  here  and  there  a 
spring-cart,  laden  with  unlicensed  numbers, 
jogged  along, — for  the  distance  of  some  of  our 
parishioners  to  their  metropolis  is  more  than 
a  holiday  walk.  Sometimes  a  burly  fanner, 
whose  occupation  for  that  day  was  gone, 
trotted  by  on  his  earth-shaking  steed  ;  Good 
morrows !  were  as  plentiful  on  every  hand 
as  violets  and  blue-bells,  and  the  burthens 
of  many  a  song  flitted  from  group  to  group, 
as  the  birds  twitter  from  tree  to  tree.  As  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  wliich  looks 
straight  upon  the  little  town,  we  could  see 
the  bright  flags  dancing  from  the  steeple,  and 
catch  the  unaccustomed  hum  and  stir. 
When  we  came  upon  the  stone  bridge  that 
spans  the  sparkling  river,  we  read  the 
V  B  — in  large  tulip  letters — upon  the 
first  triumphal  arch,  and  heard  the  notes  of 
the  brass  band  on  the  school-green,  as  it 
played  God  Save  the  Queeu.  The  shops 
wei'e  closed  ;  l)ut  in  place  of  that  blank,  dead, 
shuttered  stare  of  theirs,  smiled  flowers. 
Upon  the  white- washed  wall  of  the  school- 
house,  emptied  of  its  little  labourers,  Peace 
shone  out  glorious  in  War*s  own  garb  of 
glittering  laurel-leaf;  on  silken  wings  she 
soared  from  window  and  from  housetop,  and 
floated  every  way  on  waves  of  song  and 
music ;  but  principally  she  held  her  state 
upon  the  green,  in  company  with  her  con- 
tinual ally,  Plenty. 

Eight  mighty  tables  there  were  set,  and  on 
them  laid  twelve  humlred-weight  of  beef,  and 
such  an  amount  of  cold  plum-puddingas  would 
be  indigestible  to  print — enough  for  thirteen 
hundred  stomachs.  As  the  great  throng 
poured  in,    they    took  their  places    where 


bird  ui>on  the  budding  bough  ;  with  the  rich  they  couhl,  on  forms  or  chairs.    Each  had 


moist  smell  of  the  quickening  earth  and  with 
the  odours  of  a  world  of  flowers.  Hiding 
down  through  the  red  Devon  lanes  and  be- 
tween their  tall  fern-clad  banks,  with  the 


a  parcel  in  a  liauti kerchief, — a  plate  a-piece 
and  knife,  and  fork,  and  cup,  or  ought 
to  have  had — for  so  far  it  was  picnic — but 
we  saw  many  eating  without  either,  and 
blue  sky  overhea^l,  with  ever  and  anon  over !  enjoying  themselves  as  much  as  though 
the  frequent  gateways  a  view  of  purple  up- 1  they  had  silver  fingers  with  crests  at  the 
land,  sweet  and  far,  or  of  the  dewy  pastures  { back  of  their  hands  and  mother  of  pearl  at 
and  the  kine  close  by,  whereat  we  couhl  not :  their  wrists  ;  one  mighty  man  had  brought  9^ 
but  pull  rein  and  gaze  in  joy,  it  seemed  in-|  child*s  doll's-plate  with  him,  about  the  size 
deed  a  morning  made  for  peace—for  the  i  of  a  crown-piece,  and  inscribed  **a  Present 
keeping  of  a  restoration  far  happier  than  1  from  Plymouth  ; "  doubtle5W  it  was  a  pledge 
tliat  the  day  has  hitherto  celebrated.  The  |  of  affection,  but  it  was  certainly  a  very  little 
low  white  farms  on  either  hand  seemed :  one,  and  the  huge  slice  of  beef  had  to  be 
almost  uninhabited  ;  many  a  cottage  with  \  doubled  twice  before  it  would  confine  itself 
its  door  wide  open  to  the  sunshme  was !  within  the  tiny  round ;  his  neighbour,  who 
left  entirely  vacant ;  the  hammer  lay  un- 1  was  just  old  enough  to  run  alone,  had  a  tre- 
lified  on  the  blacksmith's  anvil ;  the  tools  |  mendous  soup-plate,  which  he  very  judici- 
in  the  carpenters'  shops.  In  every  little ;  ouslv  made  use  of^  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
hamlet,  a  humble  but  graceful  tribute  to :  triflmg  sliowcr,  umbrella-wise,  to  cover  his 
the  day  was  offered,--  a  garland  over  a  |  infant  head  ;  so  many  pink  plates,  and  so 
cottage  porch,  a  device  of  green  leaves !  many  pictorial  ones  (mostly  of  a  scriptursd 
mingled  with  may,  and  archways  across  the  >  character),  and  so  many  mugs  that  haa  been 
paths  composed  of  flower  and  bough.  We  \  apparently  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  merits 
passed  thix>ugh  throngs  of  people  in  their  I  were  probably  never  before  seen  ;  there  was 
best  attire ;  nappy  fathers  with  their  chil- !  one  in  particular  entitled  **  A  GsyyX.  Vw^-*:!^ 
dren  astride  npon  their  necks  or  clinging  to '.  whieVi  \\feVi  n^&xVj  ^  q^-mN.  ^aA^V-si^^^  ^^^\ 
their  hands;  happy  mothers  with  infimta  in*  NrtOcbftd.  \.V»  o^iwst  V:«\i^  NR'bA  iSwsss^.  vas*^ 
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yeara  of  age)  put  it  to  h\n  lips  when  full,  in- 
cliuc  it  graduiilly  from  an  acute  to  a  right 
angle,  tip  it  bottom  upward,  and  finally 
set  it  down  empty  without  remark ;  some- 
times it  was  only  a  cracked  tea-cup,  which 
made  the  beer  and  cider  look  both  like 
camomile  tea  (we  noticed  indeed  among 
the  thirteen  hundred,  but  one  glass  drinking 
vessel),  bat  what  did  that  matter  ?  Clasp- 
knives  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  fashion- 
able cutting  instruments,  but  we  took  much 
interest  in  the  Toung  lady  who  got  on  uncom- 
monly well  with  a  leaden  spoon.  There  were 
ludicrous  scenes  in  so  great  a  picture,  of 
course ;  but  there  wcre«very  beautiful  ones 
also ;  a  widowed  &ther— just  widowed,  to 
judge  bjr  the  new.  but  scanty,  strip  of  crape 
round  his  -worn  nat — ^had  cut  his  meat  up 
small  that  the  child  on  his  knee  might  feed 
with  him,  and  they  took  alternate  morsels 
together,  and  alternate  sips  at  their  common 
mug ;  there  was  a  blind  girl,  evidently  very 
pleased  at  the  many  voices  and  the  music,  to 
whom  everybody  seemed  kind  and  attentive  ; 
and  a  cripple,  for  whom  the  good  folk  made 
way  to  rigtit  and  left,  that  he  might  have  his 
meal  in  comfort.  It  was  pleasant  to  watch 
the  lovers  taking  care  of  their  mistresses,  and 
to  mark  how  much  flirtation  can  be  carried 
on  in  company  and  over  pudding  ;  to  sec  the 
play  of  the  knives  and  forks  grow  slower  and 
slower  as  the  appetites  of  the  wielders  began 
to  fail,  and  how  the  younger  |>ortion  of  them 
dropped  off  to  sleep  immediately  UfK>n  having 
filled  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  as  if  there 
was  no  such  disease  as  apoplexy  known  ;  to 
behold  the  parson  mount  the  upholsterer's 
steps,  which  ha<i  been  placed  in  tno  centre  of 
the  green  for  that  purpose,  and  pronounce 
the  gi*ace  therefrom,  and  to  see  him  descend 
from  that  dangerous  and  shaky  elevation 
safe  and  sound;  pleasant  also  when  the 
shower  came  —  it  only  lasted  eleven  mi- 
nutes— to  view  the  wliole  thirteen  hundred 
(it  was  just  before  their  dinner)  making  for 
the  mere  rag  of  canvas  which  scjircely 
covered  the  band,  and  deriving  apparent 
comfoi't)  if  not  dryness,  from  its  mere 
proximity ;  to  mark  tne  Carvers,  the 
Hewers  of  meat  and  the  Drawers  of  beer 
getting  redder  and  redder  at  their  work,  and 
endeavouring  vainly  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
helps  by  dint — literally  dint  —  of^  leviathan 
slices.  To  hear  the  speeches,  too,  after 
dinner,  and  over  the  strong  ale,  screamed  to 
the  thirteen  hundred  from  the  summit  of  the 
steps  ;  how  the  squire  gave  "  the  Queen,  with 
musical  cheei-s,"  which  a  part  of  the  company 
to(>k  to  mean  the  National  Anthem,  and 
how  great  tumult,  but  infinite  loyalty  there- 
upon ensued  ;  how  the  p^irson  declared  that 
we  were  indebted  for  the  peace  to  Providence 
rather  than  to  our  governors  and  our  gene- 


rals, which  warn  a  tmer  thing,  perha] 
he  quite  intended  to  say  ;  how  a  stout 
would  on  no  acoonnt  permit  the  he 
the  ladies  to  patt  bj,  nnacknowledgi 
diverged  from  the  general  8u\ject  intc 
ticular  statement  regarding  the  iuci 
her  private  family ;  how  the  wit  of  tl 
town,  who  had  hitherto  hung  his  heai 
like  a  peony,  in  blushful  silence,  ti 
duced  by  admiring  friends  and  beer, 
pose  the  Squire,  and  who  gave  it 
opinion  that  the  best  of  all  |K>sslble 
had  happened  to  them  that  day,  a  goc 
of  roast  beef,  and  a  good  piece  of  pin 
ding ;  bow  it  was  thought  better,  out 
cacy  to  many  present  who  had  lost  ne 
tives  in  this  unhappy  war,  that  the  h< 
our  Crimean  heroes  should  not  be  eif 
how  a  labourer,  whose  only  son  had  fi 
Alma,  proposed  it  himself  in  a  manni 
would  not  nave  disgraced  Mr.  Burke— 
and  ali  And  so,  mostly  in  mirth,  but 
with  a  certain  pleasant  seriousne 
thirteen  hundred  ciined.  Of  all  that 
company  we  saw  but  one  man  driu 
even  on  him  intoxiciitiou  took  a  hanu 
effect,  and  caused  him  to  shake  ham 
us,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  though  w 
about  to  emigrate. 

Afterwards  there  were  sports  nnd . 
enough — for  the  whole  afteruooowA^ 
— amongst  the  children  ;  music  iml  <hi 
for  the  adult%  and  tea  and  gualy  g 
pointed  at  their  own  expense — ix  ^ 
folk.  It  was  a  stniuge  si^^ht  to  see  tb< 
leap  off  at  highest  sprini,^  from  the  soin 
the  sandcliffs — thirty,  forty,  and  eve 
feet  of  almost  slieer  descent — alighting  i 
upon  the  yieWiug  soil ;  there  was  n< 
beyond  a  sprain  or  two  (with  the  cxe 
of  one  boy  who  came  upon  his  nose, 
happened  to  be  a  very  projecting  ft 
instead  of  his  legs,  and  who  said  he 
care).  It  was  capittd  fun,  they  said,  altJ 
to  us,  we  confess,  it  looked  much  mon 
determined  suicide. 

It  was  a  merry,  merry  dav  to  all  at  Mi 
and  surely  one  of  peace  i/^not  of  auiet 
While  the  soothing  strains  of  the  last 
were  failing  upon  the  summer  air, 
mingling  musioUly  with  the  dying 
from  out  the  grey  church  tower,  we  tool 
leave,  and  rode  back  through  the  same 
scenes  again.  The  dewy  pastures,  dewy  t 
the  hnunt-s  of  ancient  peace ;  in  the  dn 
caw  of  the  rook  slow  flapping  to  its  lofty 
in  the  calm  persistence  of  the  cuckoo*s 
well  note,  in  the  last  twitter  of  the  lau-k 
floated  earthward  to  its  grassy  home,  1 
seemed  alike  to  whisi)er ;  m  the  last  gooi 
as  we  turned  from  the  crowded  highway 
the  leafy  lane,  and  in  the  slumbrous  si 
of  the  night  as  wc  climbed  the  hilL 
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A  CRIMINAL  TRIAL. 

Gheat  crimes  are  commonly  prodaced 
either  out  of  a  coW  intensity  of  selfistmess,  or 
out  of  a  hot  intensity  of  passion.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  any  one  to  say  which  must  lead 
to  the  more  detestaV)le  results.  The  visible 
ferocity,  the  glare  of  envy  or  wild  hatred  in 
the  criminal  who  slays  his  enemy — foul  and 
detest^ible  as  it  must  ever  be — is  not  so  loath- 
some as  the  tranquil  good-humour  of  the 
wretch  utterly  lost  in  self-content,  ready 
without  a  panicle  of  malice  or  compunction 
to  pluck  neighbours'  lives,  as  fi-uit^  for  his 
material  refi^hment.  Of  course  he  is  tlie 
roost  alfable  of  liars.  Never  i-ecognising 
any  use  for  language  but  the  gaining  of  the 
low  ends  of  his  most  base  life,  he  is  meanly 
false  with  as  much  natural  placidity  as 
belongs  usually  to  Uie  exercise  of  everyday 
habits.  Such  a  being  would  seem  kind  to 
those  about  him  ;  and,  indeed,  fo*d  kindly  as 
men  usually  do  towards  their  own  possessions. 
He  might  be  inclined  most  amiably — after 
his  8elfi^'h  and  proprietorial  way — towards  his 
wife  wliilst  he  was  putting  her  to  a  slow  and 
painful  death  by  poison ;  he  might  support  her 
head,  soothe  her,  and  feel  really  comfortable 
afterwanls,  about  her  memory.  And  he  would 
be  ready  to  poUon  that  too,  in  a  pleasant  easy 
way,  shonld  chance  ever  appear  to  make  it 
woi-th  his  while  to  do  so.  Tne  unprecedented 
atrocity  of  such  a  man's  career,  does  not 
expose  him  to  a  hasty  vengeance.  English 
criminal  law  displays  even  more  clearly 
than  it  enforces,  a  respect  for  life.  Simply, 
for  instance,  becaose  the  career  of  the  Poi- 
soner whose  trial  we  recently  witnessed  (too 
plainly  indicated  by  the  result  of  incjuests  upon 
certain  of  his  victims)  was  happily  without 
almost  precedent  among  us  horrible  and 
revolting,  therefore  thejnstice  of  the  nation 
hedged  itself  about  with  an  extent  of  pre- 
caution never  before  known,  to  ensure 
for  the  8us|)ected  man  a  calm  and  per- 
fect hearing.  A  case  that  could  have  been 
dccidwl  justly  in  a  day  at  the  assizes  to  which 
it  bel'jugcd,  and  tliat  was  open  to  be  proved 
at  once  by  evidence  much  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  than  usually  is  to  be  had 
againsc  crimes  of  the  class  in  question, 
was,  by  a  special  act  of  parliament,  orou2.\\t 
ibr  triul  to   the  metropolis,  before  a  jury 


of  strangers,  was  argued  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  himself,  and  was  protracted  so  that 
there  should  be  no  shadow  of  defence  left  un- 
produced,  and  that  the  accusation  mieht 
be  open  to  the  utmost  questioning.  Ten 
days  were  allowed  to  be  spent  in  battle 
against  testimony.  With  unexampled  scru- 
pulousness the  judge  occupied  fourteen  hours 
in  laying  everything  that  had  been  said  and 
ai'gned  on  the  case  justly  and  legally  before 
the  jury.  Never  before  was  a  criminal  case 
so  argued,  or  summed  up  with  such  masterly 
elaboration.  But  the  iust  and  perfect  state- 
ment of  it  tended — as,  being  the  whole  truth, 
it  could  only  tend — to  the  complete  assurance 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilt  v.  He  was  de- 
clared guilty  by  the  iury  of  his  countrymen ; 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  that  enormous  selfishness 
out  of  which  had  come  the  perpetration  of 
his  crimes,  the  convicted  Poisoner  then  com- 
phiineil,  we  are  told,  that  he  had  not  had  a 
fair  trial. 

A  fair  trial !  However  great  may  be  the 
defects  of  English  law,  certain  it  is  that  we 
have  attained  at  last  to  a  complete  respect 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  as  regards  felonies 
and  capital  crimes.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  amended  in  the  dealing  with  lesser 
offences  at  our  petty  and  quarter  sessions: 
but,  in  our  more  solemn  courts  of  criminal 
justice,  no  honest  man's  liberty  or  life  is 
endangered.  It  was  not  so  in  Scotland, 
neither  was  it  altogether  so  in  Englana 
sixty  years  ago.  lyrannical  deeils  were 
done  in  criminal  courts  in  the  years  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-three  and  four, 
which  prompted  the  late  Lord  Cockbum  to 
write  an  impression,  the  geneml  acceptance 
of  which  is  singularly  illustrated  bv  one  of 
the  events  of  the  day  in  which  his  ^lemorials 
are  published, — namely,  "  that  the  existence 
of  circumstances,  such  as  the  supposed  clear- 
ness and  greatness  of  their  guilt,  tending  to 
prejudice  prisoners  on  their  trials,  gives 
them  a  stronger  claim  than  usual  on  that 
sacred  judicial  mildness,  which,  far  more 
than  any  of  the  law's  terrors,  procures  respect 
for  authority,  and  without  which  courts,  let 
them  punish  as  they  may,  only  alienate  and 
provoke."  ^ 
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ghoul d  be  coDdexnned  to  death  without  a 
hearings  bIow  indeeil  has  been  the  progress 
iu  Uie  (lircotion  of  that  Hlate  of  perfect  fair- 
ness towarii  an  accntied  man,  which  we  have 
now  reachdl  in  England.  The  day  is  still 
witliin  the  memory  of  many,  when  men  on 
trial  f«.'r  their  Uvea  were  not  i)ermitted  to  de- 
feud  themselves  by  counsel,  and  this  depriva- 
tion was  made  in  the  name  of  fairness,  '*  be- 
cause," saith  Coke,  '^  that  the  testimony  and 

proof  of  the  erime  ought  to  be  so  clear  and  i  aliiis  dictus  A.  C.  butcher."  These  nicerie 
manifest,  that  there  can  be  no  defence  of  it.**  |  were  in  the  highest  ilegree  arbitrary,  liioai 
If  we  travel  biick  still  farther,  we  come  to  a  blunders  were  souietuues  held  to  be  liliiia 


Elizabeth's  time,  one  John  Webster  a  brat 
murderer,  was  acquitted  because  the  leitt 
h  was  omitted  in  the  Latin  word  for  an 
the  indictment  had  ''  sinLstro  bracio,**  ii»if!; 
of  **  siuistro  brachio,"  and  another  man  vi 
liberated  because  it  was  jadgifd  materihitk 
u  was  put  instead  of  a,  iu  the  Liitiu  for  ta 
phrase  ''otlierwiae  caileJ."  It  was,  '*A.i 
alius  dictus  A.  C.,  butcher  ;**  when  the  hi 
ruled  it   to  be  esaeutial    to  write  '^JlK 


the  bounds  of  legal  language  ;  and  whrtiier 
right  or  wrong,  the  terms  of  the  insA- 
except  for  any  flaws  they  m^ 
contain,  mattered  not  much  to  "the  v* 
cuaed.  Until  Henry  the  Fifth's  time,  80  litxk 
regard  was  paid  to  the  liberty  of  the  sanM 
that  it  was  not  even  essential  thai  theindid- 
ment  sliouhl  contain  tiie  (Jhristiau  and  tat- 
name  with  the  state  and  degree  of  the  aceuid 


time  when  no  prisoner  was  entitled  to  a  copy 
of  the  indictment  against  him,  of  the  panel, 
or  of  any  of  the  proceedings ;  such  neci-ssary  ment, 
aids  to  a  defence  wei*o  refused  to  Sir  Harry 
Vane  and  Coh^uel  Sidney.  Hearsay  evidence  ; 
thmgs  said  to  have  been  said  by  dead  or  ab- 
sent persons  ;  testimonies  of  the  loosest  kind, 
were  admitted  against  a  priuonerin  the  midille 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  not  usual 
even  to  examine  witnesses  against  the  Crown.  |  person, 

TVhen  Thrakmorton  on  trial  for  his  life  asked  j  It  is  curious  to  note  how  long  and  bos 
for  the  reading  of  an  entire  tieposition,  where-  steady  lias  been  the  process  of  reibru  ia 
from  portions  had  been  quoted  against  him,  j  the  administration  of  our  criminal  jtutiee 
he  was  assured  that  "it  would  be  but  loss  of;  The  spirit  of  English  liberty — the  leiitt  oi 
time»  and  would  make  jiothing  for  him.**  equal  rights  among  all  citizens— luu,  ifl  dw 
Then  again,  persons  prosecuted  by  the  Crown.  |  one  department  of  the  law,  prevaiied  sgaJBit 
used  to  be  tried  by  judges  holding  place  and  every  unwholesome  precedent,  ani  banlowi/ 
pension  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prosecutor, :  raised  our  courts  of  criruiual  iar  to  s  c^ 
as  well  as  by  juries  liable  to  unlimited  fine  ,  racter  of  which  we  have  had,  in  the  trill  of 
and  imprisonment  and,  not  seldom,  reminded  ;  the  Poisoner,  certainly  a  crovun^  Vil«r 
that  they  were  so  liable  for  verdicts  un-  tratiou.  They  are  umloubtealT  \ut  (rt«it 
palatable  to  the  Court.  Sheritfs,  too,  were  and  the  fairest  courts  of  justice-^vemaynj 
submisisive,  and  commonly  returned  juries,  it  most  deliberately — iu  the  world.  Twy 
so  partuil  that,  as  Wolsey  saiilof  tlieni,  "they  i  fail  now  only  iu  some  ihcces^orv  matters; bat 


would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Ciiin."  In  the  reii^n  of  Henry  the  Eii-hth,  to 
whicli  wo  have  just  referred,  Kcventy-two 
thousand  adjudged  criminals  wei-e  executed, 


always  in  ilie  direction  of  ai lowing  to  lot 
criminal  too  nmch  chtuice  of  escape  &ta 
punishment.  Much  w:is  wanting  of  tiji 
present  ]>erfectne88  wheu,  in  the  time  of* 


being  an  average  of  six  a-day,  including  living  i^cnei-ation,  men  accused  of  fekinjriu^ 
Sundays.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  limitea  rights  of  defence  ;  very  muchaww 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  average  came  to  be   was  wanting  at  a  period  only  a  little  luort 


one  each  day  fur  all  the  woi  king  week,  and 
two  for  Sunday. 

Again,  not  only  were  men  accused  of  felo- 
nies  refused  the  right  to  look  at  the  indict- 
ments framed  ai^ainst  them,  but  until  the 
twelfth  yejtr  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  the  indictments  themselves,  with  the 
pleas,  verdicts,  judgments,  and  so  forth, 
were  all  uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
written  in  a  lavv-hand  with  ambiguous  abbre- 
viations ;  some  of  which  it  was  allowable  to 
interpret  in  more  ways  than  one.  And  in 
this  language — which  whs  neither  Liitin, 
French,  nor  English,  but  a  compound  of 
all  three — in  this  language  rather  than  in 
his  innocence  lay  the  accused  man's  best 
chance  of  acquittal.  If  it  was  said  in  the 
indictment  of  the  act  of  a  man  who  had 
slain  another  **  murdredavit,**  instead  of 
"  murdravit/*  or  of  a  felonious  act,  that  it 
was  dcaie  "  felonitev,"  when  \t  a\\o\i\d.  \\a.N<i 
been  said  "felonice,"  the  mOliclui^nX.  ^«a' 
qaaaliGd  and  the  criminal  wX  ixee.  In  ^Mfi^W 


remote,  when  the  most  couspicuous  intquft- 
lity  and  injustice  was  an  ordinary  pan  d 
criminal  procedure,  in  the  form  of  thecudUn 
Cidled  the  Benefit  of  Clergy,  jixcept  for  a 
few  crimes  that  were  declared  ijotclei^>aUe^ 
men  guilty  of  the  gi-eatest  outrages  agaiuat 
society  might  be  discharged,  uiwii  sucbV*^ 
that  they  were  competent  for  holy  ordeia  u 
was  furnished  by  the  rea«}iui;^  of  a  scrap  ol 
Latin  from  the  Psalms,  c-dled  the  neck-vcrse, 
because  it  saved  men's  ncoks,  und  beginning 
**  Miserere  mei,  Deiis."  Before  the  eigku 
year  of  Elizabeth,  the  rea^liu^  of  this  cLano 
cleared  men,  not  only  of  the  crime  in  quel- 
tion,  but  of  all  crimes  previously  com 
mitted  ;  so  that,  to  many  rascals,  oonvi& 
lion,  with  beueht  of  clergy,  was  a  mocl 
better  thing  than  an  acaui'ttal.  Until  tiu 
fourth  year  of  William  and  Alary,  little  or  nc 
benefit  of  clergy  was  allowed  to  women,  whc 
\^^r«^  ea  to  their  education,  competent  ti 
A  <i\»lYmL  Sx.  \  ^n^^  ^1  ^o'^Tv^^  nSbia  entire  custoB 
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crimes  merited  ^the  most  heavy  condemna- 
tion— men  who,  as  beinj?  better  taught,  should 
set  examples  of  well-doing  to  their  fellows. 
Against  the  poor  and  ijjnorant  it  was  so 
hardly  pressed,  that  it  wjis  made  an  otfence 
in  gaolei-s  to  teach  prisoners  to  rea<l,  as  the 
unknown  ton<;ue  had  it,  "  per  cause  de  salva- 
tion de  lenr  vie  et  destnrbation  de  la  common 
ley,  en  deceit  del  roy." 

How  well  due  hearing  is  secured  to  evcrv 
Englishman  charged  with  offence  for  which 
he  IS  liable  to  forfeit  life  and  character^  we 
shall  see  best  by  briefly  following  the  course 
of  an  English  criminal  trial.  Let  us  begin 
with    the    captnred    man.      Except    he  be 


judges  who  used  in  old  time  to  be  called 
Justiciani  in  itioere,  made  their  circuit  to 
try  causes  only  once  in  seven  years;  and, 
during  the  interval,  accused  men  were  left 
wasting  in  dungeons.  Remedy  for  this 
came  in  Edward  the  First's  time ;  and,  it  is 
from  a  statute  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  that 
king*s  reign,  that  the  present  system  of  assize 
an<i  nisi  prius  is  derived. 

There  are  now  seven  circuits  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  Midland,  Norfolk,  Home, 
Oxford — wliich  is  the  one  that  includes 
Staffordshire — Western,  Northern, and  Welsh. 
In  each  circuit  there  are  certain  principal 
towns  appointed  assize  towns,  to  which  the 


seized  in  the    act  of  crime,    no  officer  of  judges  and  barristers  who  take  charge  of  the 


police  or  constable  can  arrest  any  man  in  this 
country  without  waiTant  from  a  magis- 
trate ;  no  magistrate  can  keep  an  un- 
tried   man,   after    the    fashion   of  despotic 


justice  of  that  particular  district  repair 
periodically,  pursuant  to  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  which  is  by  interpreta- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  causes,  and  of 


countries,  rotting  in  gaol ;  over  the  magistrate  |  general  gaol  delivery,  or  of  liberation  of  all 


there  hangs  the  terror  of  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment;  and,  any  subject  being  de- 
prived of  liberty  may,  by  a  statute  passed  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  Charles  the  Second, 
upon  simple  complaint,  or  upon  demand  of 


innocent  persons,  and  sentence  upon  all  guilty 
persons,  lodged  in  gaol  under  suspicion  of 
offence. 

The  judges  entering  any  assize  town  to  fulfil 
their    commission,    represent    the     highest 


counsel,  have  a  writ  for  the  bringing  of  his  \  majesty  of  law,  and  it  is  therefore  required 
body  (Habeas  Corpus)  within  three  days :  that  the  sheriff — the  shire-reeve  or  chief 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  or  Com-  j  officer  of  that  shire  or  division  of  the  coimty 
mon  Pleas  in  order  that  the  high  offi-| — shall  advance  with  javelin-men  to  meet 
cers  of  the  law  may  pronounce  whether  them,  and  escort  them  with  all  honour  to 
his  committal  has  been  just.  Sometimes, :  their  lodgings.  It  is  also  required  by  ancient 
in  case  of  any  prevalent  sedition,  it  has  I  custom,  that  if  there  be  any  troops  stationed 
been  found  desirable  that  this  statute  of!  in  the  town,  they  march  out  of  it  when  the 
Habeas  Corpus  should  be  for  a  short  time  '  jtidjres  enter,  so  showing  that  the  civil  power 
suspended ;  but  it  is  a  most  essential  part  of  j  is  to  be  unhindered  and  supreme, 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  country,  and  !  Ujxm  the  opening  of  the  commission,  the 
one  of  the  surest  guarantees  of  a  system  of  two  judges  of  circuit  take  their  seats,  one  in 
public  justice  opposite  to  that  now  practised  '  the  criminal,  the  other  in  the  Nisi  Frtua 
m  Naples.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  this  essential  Court.  The  Nisi  Prius  Court  is  so  called 
stivtute  owes  its  place  in  the  history  of  England  from  the  form  of  the  writ  issued  to  the  sheriff 
to  a  practical  joke.  When  the  vote  was  taken  '.  betore  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  commanding 
on  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Gi'ey  and  him  to  empanel  <a  jury  to  ap(>ear  at  West- 
Lord  Norris  being  appointed  tellers,  *' Lord;  minster,  unless  before  that  time  (in  Latin, 
Norris,"  Burnet  relates,  "  being  a  man  sub-  ■  nisi  prius,  witli  wiiich  words  the  writ  begins) 
ject  to  vapours,  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  '  the  Queen's  justices  come  to  the  assizes,  and 
to  what  was  passing;  so  a  very  fat  lord  require  them  there.  On  matters  of  weight 
coming  in,  Lord  Grey  counted  hiui  for  ten,  as  coming  before  the  nisi  prius  court,  the 
a  jest  at  first,  but  seeing  that  Lord  Norris  i  judges  have  power  to  reUin  causes  to  be 
had  not  observed  it,  he  went  on  with  this  tried  at  bar  in  Westminster,  it  is  of  the 
misreckoning  of  ten,  and  by  these  means  the !  criminal  court  only  that  we  here  propose  to 
bill  passed  ;  though  the  majority  wsis  indeed '  speak  ;  although,  between  the  two,  tlie  differ- 


on  tiie  other  side.' 

The  i)risoner,  held  prisoner  under  restraints 
of  law  that  secure  him  perfectly  against 
tyrannical  detention,  having  been  examined 
iJefore  lesser  magistrates,  is  refeired — if  the 
case  seem  to  be  proved  against  him  and  the 
charge  be  heavy — for  solemn  trial  at  assizes 


ence  is  rather  in  the  matter  tried  than  in  the 
way  of  trying  it. 

After  formal  preliminaries  a  grand  juxy  m 
sworn,  which  may  consist  of  any  nomber  of 
freeholders  in  good  position,  but  thej  maj  ijt 
of  gooil  position  and  not  freehoLlen ;  tyji'h^B 
than    twelve    or    more    than  twebtr-^Aim;, 


by  tne  Judges  of  the  land.     To  save  the !  Properly  there  should  be  twenty-tir^ae;  «i-«db 


great  expense  and  inconvenience  of  bringing 
all  criminals  for  trial  to  a  central  court,  and 
at  the  8:uue  time  to  allow  everywhere  solemn 
hearing,  judges  and  barristers  travel  at  fixed 
and  frequent  intervals  in  circuit  from  town  to 
town.     This  travelling  of  justice  is  a  very 


vuwu.      xiiiB    vraveiiiug   ui  jusi/iuv  is  a   v«ry  \  vuub«   ^«u.v\«iivcu,   v« 

ancient  Euglvsh  euBtom;  bat  the  traveUmgimdietmeiiiV.  s^ssSisaX 


ensures  that,  upon  every  diviMn  ^  ^/yhax^M 
among  them,  there  can  be  no  wskyjer^y  U  ^^tni 
than  twelve;  and  twelve  of  tJ^aa  aH  i^MB, 
whatever  their  number  be,  mast  Le  aigmod 
on  any  finding  they  dscbs^  "tS»fc  ^tos^'*  " 


►  ^•V^' 


(M 
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to  tbrow  out  those  tliat  do  not  teem  to  them 
•afficiently  supported  by  the  evidence  to  call 
for  further  hearing.  By  rejecting  an  indict- 
ment the  grand  jury  m:;y  set  free  a  guilty 
nan  ;  but  it  cannot  coudeuiu  an  innocent  one. 
This  is  the  first  chance  given  to  the  prisoner, 
and  a  palladium  of  liberty  no  longer  neces- 
sary ;  rathei^  unserviceable,  perhaps,  than 
serviceable  to  the  country.  The  grand  jury, 
having  elected  its  foreman,  is  sworn :  ''You, 
as  foi*eman  of  the  grand  inquest  of  this 
oounty,  shall  diligently  inquire  and  true  pre- 
sentment make,  of  all  such  matters  and 
things  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charge  ;  the 
Queen*s  counsel,  your  fellows,  and  your  own 
you  shall  keep  secret.  You  shall  present  no 
one  for  envy,  natred  or  malice  ;  or  leave  any 
one  unpresented  for  fear,  favour,  affection  or 
hope  01  reward  ;  but  present  all  thin^^  as 
they  come  to  your  Knowledge,  according  to 
the  best  of  your  understanding.  So  hel{>  you 
God !  "    The  grand  jury  having  been  sworn, 


to  satisfy  their  indiTidoal  curiosity,  bat 
representatives  of  sections  of  the  public.  T 
oi^ering  of  the  court  in  this  paAicular  a 
was  as  conspicaoos  on  example  aa  the  tr 
itself  of  the  true  recoji^nitioii  of  the  claii 
made  on  public  justice  by  a  nation  strict 
the  assertion  of  its  liberties. 

The  prisoner  is  broach  t  into  court,  pisc 
face  to  face  with  his  judge  in  the  presence 
his  country,  and  then,  his  indictment  hm 
been  read  over  to  him,  he  is  asked  formallj 
hold  up  his  hand  and  ansvrer  to  the  quertio 
"  How  say  you,  guilty  or  not  guilty  t  *  He 
again  is  a  form  that  may  wisely  be  dispesK 
with.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  (iirm  onhr,  (fa 
other  part  of  it  Ivivtng  already  been  i^ 
doned.    Formerly  the  cttechiam  began  wili 

Q.  How  will  you  be  tried  ? 

A.  By  God  and  my  country. 
Which  answer   a    juilicious    prisoner  m 
varied  by  saying,   "  Nut   by   God^^  since  B 
knows  all ;    but   by  your   lordship  and  U 


the  judge  makes  his  charge  to  them.  This  j  jury."  The  rest  of  the  catechiam  miglit  ab 
consists  of  general  ol)8ervations  on  the  state  of  be  spared.  To  expect  the  prisoner  to  pit) 
the  county  and  on  the  calendar,  a  list  of  pri-  not  guilty  Wing  ffuilty,  and  to  say  that  I 
■oner's  names,  ages,  offences  and  dates  of ;  does  not  therein  add  one  more  untrotk  to  hi 
commitment,  with  the  names  of  the  com-  offences  because  it  is  not  falsehood  yon  u 
mitting  magistrates.  After  having  heard  the  of  him  but  only  a  legal  form,  is,  in  tmtJb,  th 
charge,  the  grand  jury  retires  into  a  private  reverse  of  a  solemn  and  true  opeoio^  of  i 
room  and  investigates  the  evidence  on  all ;  most  true  and  solemn  trial.  Upon  the  ^>ldii^ 
indictments.  The  indictments  themselves  ;  up  of  the  hand.  Lord  Ricon  tells sstoiy  of  s 
usually  are  drawn  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  ;  Welshman  who,  when  the  jud««  told  him  to 
peace  for  the  county,  with  the  names  of  the  ;  hold  up  his  hand,  l>elieve(l  that  ^lot^v^ 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  written  on  the  Kick  ;  was  about  to  tell  his  fortune, 
of  each.  If  a  bill  of  indictuient  be  iirnoredj  The  petit  jury — that  by  winch  th«pnii«« 
by  the  grand  jury,  its  foreman  aflixes  his  is  to  be  tried — is  now  entiled  in  and  awon 
sipiataro  on  the   back   of  it  it)  the  words !  Against  any  man   calle<l    on    tin's  iary  tb 


"Not  foun<l."  If,  on  the  contniry,  it  bo  held 
that  the  evidence  appears  suflicient,  he  a\p\s 
his  name  to  the  three  words  **  A  true  bill." 
Upon  the  faith  of  which  the  prisoner  will  be 
brought  into  court  and  publicly  arraigned. 

The  trial  must  be  public  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  court  must 
desire  to  see 


prisoner  can  object ;  and,  if  he'  pieaiw 
peremptorily,  without  any  assi|;ned  reas» 
and  the  man  objected  against  is  disiaitfcd 
Crown  counsel  has  also  the  power  ofob 
jecting  ;  but  is  bound  to  hIiow  a  valid  res»n 
The  twelve  men  must  be  so  fxr  respot 
list  be  oi>en  to  all  comers  who  j  sible  members  of  society  as  to  possess  ta 
that  there  is  justice  done.  Great  I  poumls  a-year    in   hind    for    life,  or  twent; 


is  the  exigency  of  space  in  most  of  our  law  |  fM>unds  on  a  long  lease,  or  be  assessdl  fo 
courts  ;  but  while  the  form  of  public  hearing  is.  rates  at  thirty  ix)uuda  in  Middlesex,  a 
maintained  the  reality  is  secured  by  the  admis- 1  twenty  in  auDlher  county,  the  jury— tk 
-:^«^f^i^*.*^..oow.,i«n,^«^,.o«,i»vc^«r.«*u«  ^^jj.^j  jupj^    meaning    sworn     men — is  the 

sworn  in  the  words  following  : — "  You  shal 
well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverane 
make,  between  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Qae*i 


sion  of  reporters  and  all  })erson8  who  sec  for  the 
public  and  can  bear  free  witness  to  the  nation 
through  the  press.  In  the  instance  of  the 
prolonged  criminal  trial  I'ecently  concluded,  a 
case  watched  by  the  public  with  great  in- 
terest was  removed  by  the  desire  of  the 
accused  to  London  from  the  Staffordshire 
Assizes,  and  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bai  ley.  It  was 
impossible  to  provide  room  in  the  Central  Cri- 
minal Court--a  square  half-wainscoted  room 
which,  with  its  single  gallery,  will  hold,  includ- 
ing judges,  barristei-s,  attorneys,  witnesses  and 
jury,  not  more  tlian  alK>ut  three  hundi'ed  people. 
The  spirit  of  our  judicial  system  was  obeyed 
therefore  bv  the  sheriffs  and  under-sheriffs, 
who  have  charge  of  the  decent  ordering  of  all 


and  the  prisoner  at  the  b.ir,  whom  you  sUal 
have  in  charge,  and  a  true  veniict  give  ac 
cording  to  the  evidence.  So  help  you  God.' 
The  case  is  then  opened  by  counsel  for  th 
Crown.  Briefs  for  the  prosecution  are  state 
ments  of  the  felony,  with  their  proofs  mad 
out  from  the  de|X)sitions.  Briefii  for  the  dc 
fence  contain  not  merely  mattera  of  proof,  ha 
everything  whatever  that  can  be  suggested  a 
alleged  in  the  prisoners  favour.  The  charae 
ter  of  the  two  briefs  we  have  seen  illustrate 
by  the  arguments  of  counsel  and  the  wit 
\L^«na  vtodaced  in  the  case  to  which  we  hav 


erimiiial  trials;  and  p&lna  "w^x^  a\A3A\ov]AV}  ^        

taken  to  secure  every  opporlunVty  ot  ^«ilG\vvii\^\\««ii  \i>^  ^\A  >iW\.^Si8Rv\v^.    o\|,  thepart  o 
the  procecKliugs  to  all  per«oiia  ^Yio  ^ft\it,TioV,\W\^  C?cw«ul  >^«t«^wk  v^'^s^^^^^sM^i^oaa 
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of  the  most  pertinent  teBtimony.  This  was 
urged,  and  there  was  urged  nothing  but  this. 
The  case  for  prosecution  was  a  case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  infinitely  more  con- 
vincing than  any  proof  of  secret  crime  from 
direct  testimony.  Nobod}'  can  be  conscious 
witness  to  the  offence  of  a  poisoner,  who  does 
not  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  having  witnessed  it,  lay  himf^lf  open  to 
suspicion.  A  man  who  can  stand  by  and  see 
murder  done  is  capable,  perhaps,  of  bearing 
false  witness ;  and  the  oath  even  of  two  or 
three  persons  whose  characters  are  question- 
able—all of  whom  say  that  they  have  witnessed 
actual  offence,  and  all  of  whom  may  speak 
through  malice — ^is  less  perfect  evidence  than 
a  long  course  of  testimony  from  indifferent 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  tempers,  every  point 
tending  to  show  what  the  crime  was,  and  by 
whom  and  why  committed,  and  the  whole 
forming  a- mass  of  absolute  proof  everywhere 
uncontradicted.  Such  proof  was  furnished 
against  the  Poisoner,  by  the  counsel  for  the 
down,  according  to  their  brieC  On  the 
other  hand,  counsel  for  defence — having  no 
other  refuge,  and  being  unable  to  rebut  the 
damning  facts — also  in  accordance  witli  their 
brief,  and  in  most  strict  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  English  justice,  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  the  production  of  suggestions, 
suppositions,  and  surmises. 

To  proceed  with  the  story  of  a  trial 
Counsel  for  the  Crown  having  stated,  in  his 
opening  speecli,  what  he  proposes  to  esta- 
blish, proceeds  to  call  witnesses  for  proof  of 
the  indictment  he  prefers.  Any  one  may  be 
a  witness  wlio  is  of  sound  mind,  and  knows 
the  responsibility  of  the  position — ^'Z  knows  the 
meaning  of  an  oath,*'  tiie  form  run's ;  but  that 
is  another  form  on  which  improvement  may 
be  made.  The  oath  taken  by  the  witness  is 
administered  in  these  words  :  **  The  evidence 
you  shall  give  before  the  court  and  jury 
sworn  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So  help  you 
God.*'  Each  witness,  after  he  has  given 
his  evidence  in  chief,  is  tried  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  with  cross  questions, 
intended  to  detect  and  bring  out  aiiy  latent 
facts  that  will  tell  either  directly  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner,  or  indirectly,  by  shaking  the 
credit  of  the  witness  who  has  testified  against 
him.  When  in  this  way  the  case  against  the 
accused  man  has  been  closed,  his  own  counsel 
replies  to  it,  and  may  reply  to  it  in  almost  any 
way.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  the 
case  to  which  we  now  refer,  assumed  a  right 
to  answer  altogether  as  he  pleased.  Legiti- 
mately he  may  use  his  ingenuity  to  give  a 
more  favourable  interpretation  to  the  evi- 
dence he  is  unable  to  rebnt^  may  suggest  any 
tht^ory  he  likes,  may  make  any  app^  within 
certain  wide  limits  of  common  decorum  to 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  jurymen. 
He  may  use  his  utmost  eloquence  in  repre- 
sen  ting  perfecUy  the  anxious  plea  of  the  pn-\ — ^"Vwrf  \»Aj 


Moner  himaelT  Hr  Ufe.    £^  tlien  brings  -wbaU  re^pott  vXysKk^.  WwxL^\Na»X  ^ wa'^^s^?"^ 


evidence  he  can  to  rebut  the  accusation  made, 
or  to  throw  doubt  or  obscurity  about  any  of 
the  more  hopeless  features  of  the  case.  The 
credit  of  his  witnesses  is  of  course  open  to 
test  by  cross-examination ;  only  here,  as 
throughout,  the  business  of  the  prosecution 
is  simply  to  discover  the  truth  ;  tlie  business 
of  the  defence  is  personal — to  lecure,  if  pos- 
sible, guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  prisoner's 
acquittal.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  having 
replied,  it  is  the  judge's  duty,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  law  and  justice,  to  repeat  calmly  the 
whole  case  to  the  jury,  and  to  point  out  the 
relation  of  each  part  of  it  to  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and,  in  this  form,  he  leaves  the  question 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  arraigned 
person  to  be  decided  by  the  panel  of  his 
countrymen.  During  the  whole  process  of 
each  cause,  the  jury,  if  .they  need  to  retire, 
and  as  often  as  they  may  retire,  are  given  in 
charge  to  an  ofiScer  of  the  court,  wlio  is  sworn 
to  keep  them  in  complete  seclusion,  and  to 
allow  them  neither  food  nor  fire  while  they 
are  considering  their  verdict.  This  last  is 
another  of  the  forms  which  seems  to  be  no 
longer  requisite. 

All  this  care  having  been  taken  to  insure 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  there  remains  a  point 
of  extreme  tenderness  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner— an  allowance  to  him,  in  fact,  of  a 
great  chance  of  escape.  The  twelve  jury- 
men must  be  unanimous  in  declaration  of 
his  guilt  The  first  question  asked  of  them, 
after  they  announce  that  they  are  ready 
to  respond,  is,  **  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are 
you  all  agreed  in  your  verdict  ? "  If  the 
reply  be  **  We  are,"  the  question  follows  is, 
''How  say  you,  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged 
against  him  t  ** — "  We  say  that  the  prisoner 
is  guilty."  The  prisoner  is  then,  by  a  pur- 
suance of  the  formal  dialogue,  addressed  by 
the  ofiicer  of  the  court,  informed  of  the 
verdict,  and  asked  what  he  has  to  say  in 
bar  of  sentence.  In  case  of  capital  offence, 
if  he  do  not  reply,  the  officer  proceeds  to 
cry :  **  O  y€»,  O  yes,  0  yes ! "  (the  old 
French  for  **  Hear  ye.  Hear  ye.  Hear  ye  !  ") 
"My  lords  the  Queen's  justices  strictly 
charge  and  command  all  manner  of  persona 
to  keep  silence,  while  sentence  of  death  is 
passing  on  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment.  The  black  cap — simply  the 
state  cap,  a  square  of  black  cloth  with  a  pair 
of  lappets — is  then  put  on  by  the  judge  or 
judges,  and  the  sentence  is  passed  in  a  form 
of  words  which  need  not  be  repeated. 

But  there  is  a  chance  yet  left  for  the 
convict,  in  the  discretion  given  to  the  govern- 
ment to  remit  sentences  of  execution,  and 
called  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy.  This 
has  not  at  all  times  been  wisely  used; 
Killegrew  came  one  morning,  in  a  great 
hurry,  to  King  Charles  the  Second^  ^^"^ 
on  seeine  Uvsn^  mwiSs^^  ^^'^V^X.  ^e«m'^\ 


^^^   ve?^^\* 
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and  murdered  a  man  last  night  in  the  street." 
**  What  mean  you  1 '' — "  I  mean  that  the  man 
whom  your  Majesty  would  pardon,  against 
the  advice  of  your  best  friends,  has  just  com- 
mitted these  acts,  and  all  the  world  lays  the 
blame  of  them  on  your  Majesty."  "Ods 
fish,"  quoth  the  king, "  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
but  I  will  do^o  no  more."  Mercy  undoubt- 
edly should  temper  justice;  but  it  is  not  less 
necessary  to  the  well-beinj?  of  society,  that 
in  all  dealings  with  crime,  justice  should  not 
leave  meixiy  to  work  alone. 


CHIP. 

RED  BOCKBTSL 

If  we  analyse  IJ[oyd*8  List,  we  find  that 
oat  of  a  gross  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
casualties  in  four  years,  upwards  of  five 
thousand  vessels  of  all  sizes  were  partially  or 
totally  lost ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  aud 
sixty  run  into  port  in  a  sinking  state  after  col- 
lision ;  two  thousand  three  hundred  were 
total  wrecks;  eight  hundrod  and  eighty- 
three  foundered  at  sea;  six  hun<]red  and 
seventy-nine  were  abandoned  after  becoming 
waterlogged,  dismasted,  or  on  fire  —  crews 
taking  to  boats  ;  two  hundred  and  four  sailed 
and  were  never  heai*d  of  again  ;  eighty-seven 
were  bunit ;  fifty-one  damaged  by  ice ;  six- 
teen destroyed  by  combustion  from  coals, 
flax,  wool,  aud  cotton  ;  seven  were  blown  up 
by  coaWust,  four  by  gas,  and  one  by  gun- 
powder; thirteen  were  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  pirates  ;  one  struck  by  a  whale 
and  abandoned,  mid  one  by  a  waterspout. 

Considered    merely  as  so  many   hulls  of 
ships  damaged   and   lost,  this  statement  is  I  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  we  will  1 
startling ;  but  if,  in  addition,  we  reckon  the  \  her  for  the  present  aii«l   go    on  boani 
.      i>  .^    '  __    -__ii    _-   -^^     '  pi^ogr^sg^      Here    she    is,    8teaiuin<r   < 


smarts  even  now,  like  a  green  wound, 
memory  of  the  public.  We  'allude  t 
total  loss  of  the  Josephine  Willis.  ] 
step  on  board.  Here  we  are,  according 
\of,  passing  the  South  Foreland  a 
minutes  to  eight  on  the  night  of  the  th 
February,  bound  to  New  Zealand, 
night ;  a  screw  steAmer,  the  Frogre 
company,  bound  to  the  westwai^ 
captains  of  the  two  veAsels  were  a 
fellows  and  friends,  and  they  eon: 
together  until  the  captain  of  the  screw 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  jKirt  comuini 
his  friend  the  captain  of  the  Jose 
Willis,  and  proc«^  on  his  voyage 
The  separation  took  place  somcwhe 
Dover. 

The  Josephine  Willis  is  now  off  Folk 
distant  about  five  miles,  going  seven  1 
when  a  white  light  is  seen  ahead.  Thi 
the  fatal  Mangertou  steamer,  from  lin 
to  Loudon.  Then  comes  a  fearful  crasli 
all  is  confusion  aud  horror:  the  lo 
seventy  lives  takes  place  in  a  short 
or  so. 

It  forms  no  part »  i  our  scheme  to  < 
into  any  inquiry  aoout  the  backing  c 
the  steamer  and  keening  aloof  from 
sinking  Josephine  Willis  ;  for  it  Mppe 
that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  momnt.  it 
supposed  that  the  steamer  wu  lik^r 
founder  also.  During  lier  al;tfm  sbe  m 
rockets  and  burnt  a  blue  light,  hVaA  1 
tunately  attracted  the  attention  of  au 
those  vigilant  sentinels,  ever  on  the  m 
the  lugger  XL.  of  Deal.  This  boat  an 
in  time  to  rescue  seven  passengeRi  fron 
rigging  of  the  top-gallant  masts  of  the, 
phine  Willis,  whose  hull  by  this  time 


amount  of  their  cargoes  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  life,  it  becomes  appalling.  Wliat 
must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  thousands  of 
seamen  who  manned  this  enormous  fleet  ? 
We  mourned  for  the  fate  of  Franklin— the 
President,  too.  Then,  so  tenacious  is  hoi)e, 
we  are  now — shall  we  say  expecting  to  hear 
of  the  Pacific,  or  that  magnificent  Indiaman 
the  Madagascar  ?  These  "are  only  a  few  of 
our  missing  ships.  Lloyd^s  List  tells  as  that 
in  four  yeare  two  hundred  and  four  vessels 
sailed  and  were  never  heard  of  again — being 
an  average  of  fifty  a  year,  or  about  one 
a  week.  We  are  anxious  about  the  Pacific 
if  she  is  a  day  overdue.  Her  money  value 
keeps  her  before  the  eyes  of  the  imdor- 
writers :  she  cost  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
cargo.  But  the  Mayflower,  of  Lynn,  that 
sailed  two  years  ago  last  Whit  Monday, 
bound  for  St.  John's,  never  troubles  the 
public  mind,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  little 
port  to  which  she  and  her  crew  belonffed. 
She's  only  worth  five  hundTftOi  i^ouni^— 
perhaps  not  that. 
The   remembrance  o!   t^  xec^nl 


Channel,  only  about  half  a  dozen  miiei 
quite  unconscious  of  what  has  hap])eD< 
the  poor  Josenhine  Willis.  The  capta 
down  in  his  cabin  taking  a  peep  at  his  cl 
when  his  mate  pops  his  head  iusiJe,  and 
ports  that  a  vessel  astern  is  firing  i-ocket 

**  Somebody  wants  a  pilot,  p'nips,  foi 
are  in  pilots'  water,"  replied  I  ho  capt 
"or  expects  a  boat  from  ashoi^.  It's 
thing." 

More  rockets  are  reported  ;  but  as  t 
conveyed  no  positive  intelligeuee — told 
tale— they  were  unheeded,  and  the  Prog 
made  the  best  of  her  way,  aud  though 
more  about  the  signals.  However,  *b€ 
clearing  the  Channel,  it  vrixa  necessary 
the  screw  to  put  into  one  of  the  wes 
ports,  and  there  the  first  newsp.aper  the  • 
tain  took  in  his  hands  explained  the  meai 
of  the  rockets  ;  for  he  learnt  then  for 
first  time,  that  the  Josephine  Willis  anil 
old  schoolfellow  were  both  at  the 
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specific  intellieence  t  A  roclcet  fired  at  sea 
may  mean  a  ship  in  danger  ;  it  may  indicate 
her  whereabouts,  i*ecall  a  boat,  or  dispatch 
one — or  any  preconperted  signal.  But  to 
one  not  in  the  secret,  a  rocket  merely  draws 
attention.  Now,  sup{)08e  the  captain  of  the 
Progress  had  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
rockets  fire<l  by  the  Mangerton  steamer, 
what  might  have  been  the  result  ?  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
steamed  down  to  her  and  saved  mnny  lives  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Josephine 
Willis  did  not  sink  until  neatly  two  hours 
after  her  collision  with  the  Mangerton,  and 
yet  she  lost  seventy  lives ^u  consequence  of 
the  confusion,  or  something  else,  that  pre- 
vailed on  board  the  steamer.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  all  hands  might 
have  been  savea  if  the  captain  of  the  Pro- 
givss  had  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
rocket-signals,  and  run  down  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friend,  fresh  and  undamaged  as  his 
vessel  was.  But  no  blame  can  be  attached  to 
him ;  for  rockets  at  present  are  only  fire  works, 
and  convey  no  positive  intelligence. 

And  is  it  dinicult  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  ?  We  think  not.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  arrange  a  code  of  night  sisals,  by 
means  of  rockets  and  blue  lights,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  a  rocket  composed 
of  red  fire,  to  be  let  off  only  on  occasions  of 
imminent  danger — such  as  the  collision  j  ust 
quoted— or  any  other  disaster  that  may  occur 
at  sea  where  instant  succour  is  needed  1 

It  seems  reasonable  that  some  simple 
mode  of  conveying  a  positive  meaning  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  ships  when  in  imminent 
periL  Rockets  are  admirable  signals  when 
they  aro  understood.  Give  them  a  tongue, 
then  ;  let  them  be  made  to  speak  as  plain  by 
night  as  the  Union  Jack,  reversed,  does  by 
day.  All  the  maritime  world  knows  what 
the  one  means :  why  should  not  the  other 
be  equally  intelligible  ?  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  a  red  rocket  or  a  red  fire,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  blue  light,  meant  dis- 
tress, then  such  a  dreadful  calamity  as  that 
which  befel  the  Josephine  Willis  would 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  receiving  assistance 
in  a  crowded  sea-way,  and  not,  as  was  the 
case  of  that  unfortunate  vessel,  lose  seventy 
lives  with  a  friendly  steamer  within  signal, 
and  only  five  miles  from  a  shore,  too,  covered 
with  the  handiest  and  most  daring  boatmen 
in  the  world. 

The  subject  of  intelligible  signals  of  dis- 
tress at  night  is  capable  of  expansion,  and  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Nor  is  it  beside 
our  purpose,  as  the  greatest  maritime  nation, 
to  bestow  a  thought  upon  it.  The  twelve 
thousand  casualties  reported  to  Lloyd*s 
is  proof  that  every  sort  of  disaster  and 
hoiTor  is  continually  happening  on  the  high 
seas,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  while  rockets, 
blue  lights,  and  guns,  are  unintelligible,  or 
may  be  misonderstood,  that  in^  many  in- 
Btances  the/  are  fired  in  vain. 


a  simple  remedy  for  this:  a  bed  rocket, 
denoting  distress — simply  distress  —  that 
would  at  least  tell  its  own  tale. 


THE  NINTH  OF  JUNE. 

IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

The    spongy    Scotch    mist   UfAt   dimmed 
Mr.  Nobble's  buttons,    darkened    his    blue 
coat,  and    made  a  change  of  garments  so 
necessary  to  his  companion  on  the  road  be- 
tween   Nottingham     and     Pentridge,    so  )- 
dencd  the  roads  and  flooded  the  meadows 
of    the    village    I    have    called    Crookston 
Withers ;    hedges  trickled  a  constant  drain 
into  the  ditches;    cattle,   having  tried   for 
shelter  under  trees,  retumeii  to  the  open 
fields,  to  escape  heavy  irregular  blobs  from  the 
branches;  the  stuccoed  church-tower,  patched 
with   rain,   cast   a  sharp  reflection  on   the 
shining  slate    roof;    the  cottage-eaves  con- 
stantly dripping,  dug  pebbly  gutters  before  the 
doors,  making  the  children  duck  their  heads 
every  time  they  stepped  out  or  steppeil  in ;  the 
grey  kitten  from  the  post-office  tripped  lightly 
across  the  road,  on  the  tops  of  the  stones,  to 
visit  a  relative  at  Mary  Garstang's ;  and  the 
postman's  terrier  slunk  heavily  along,  with 
his  tail  jammed  between  his  legs,  and   his 
spirits  too  depressed  to  bark  at  the  broods  of 
dirty  and  ruffied  chickens  hoppiog  and  peck- 
ing in  his  way,  and  fluttering  noisily  out  of 
it.     Very  few  of  the  human  species  had  that 
afternoon  passed  through  the  village,  except 
the  groom  from  Corner  Cottage  (who  had 
been  met  on  the  grey  horse  going  towards 
Alfreton),  and  the  post-oflice  runner,     'i  he 
wheels  of  the  Nottingham  waggon,  which 
left  a  couple  of  running  gutters  along  the 
whole  of  its  track,  were  brought  to  a  stand 
opposite  the  Bull  and  Horns,  the  steaming 
horses  unwilling  to  give  them  one  other  turn. 
The  waggoner's  Welsh  pony — its  head,  its 
tail,  and  its  mane  drooping  and  dripping- 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  immoveable 
and  stupid.    It  did  not  wag  so  much  as  a 
hair  of  its  ear,  even  when  the  waggon-horses, 
tossing  up  their  nosebags  and  savagely  shak- 
ing their  necks,  jangled  their  l)ells  with  a  crash 
"  enough,"  the  ostler  remarked,  as  he  wantonly 
dashed  the  dregs  of  a  pail  of  water  over  the 
wheeler's  legs,  *'  to  wake  a  dead  donkey ! " 
The  waggoner  himself  leant  listlessly  against 
one  of  &e  poets  of  the  inn-porch,  staring  into 
the  blank  and  draggled  prospect ;    starinff 
even  while  he  covered  his  countenance  with 
a  mug  of  ale ;   staring  into  the  dense  mist 
while    asking  the  ostler   if  he  thought   it 
was  ever  going  to  leave  ofi*;  staring  while 
telling  the  boy  to  take  the  band-box  out 
of  the  forewalu  into  the  post-office,  and  to 
be  sure  and  bring  back  the  eightpence. 

The  boy  was  leaving  the  little  shop  with 
the  money  in  his  hand,  when  it  was  knocked 
out  of  it  by  the  maid-eervant  froooi  Ooivciists^ 

There  seeiiuivVAmdVy,  VvXJa.  \«t  %vx^si^  ^^axwro.  w«t^  ^»m 
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head — ^to  know  if  the  "things*'  had  come 
Hie  postmiatresR  re])lied,  iu  her  foimal 
manner,  that  they  had  come,  and^  that  the 
whole  of  them  would  be  ready  in  time  to  go 
away  to  London  with  the  rest  of  Miss  Leviue's 
luggiige  on  the  following  morning.  Where- 
upon the  damsel  disappeared ;  expressing  her 
delight  by  slamming  the  glass  door  so  vio- 
lently that  she  kuocketl  from  one  of  the 
panes  the  inscription  of  painted  tin  which 
informed  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public  at 
krge,  that  Miss  Pirn  xuade  up  ladles*  own 
material  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Having  replaced  her  advertisement  as 
quietly  as  if  the  act  were  a  part  of  her  day*s 
routine,  Miss  Pirn  produced  from  the  b:uid- 
box  a  little  hat,  a  fold  of  net,  a  p:icket  of 
white  Pei-sian,  a  strip  of  dove-culoured  cloth, 
and  several  yards  ot  the  finest  calico.  She 
then  cut  out  the  net  for  hftlf-H-<U)Zen  ca))H,  to 
draw  them  up  and  tnm  them  with  some  pillow 
lace  ;  her  customer*s  own  material. 

Miss  Pim  was  very  tiioughtful  and  very 
sad.  She  could  not  work  with  her  usual 
diligence  ;  altliough  she  was  working  against 
time.  She  sighed  much,  and  teiu's  tilleil 
her  eyes ;  so  that  she  Avas  obligeil  to  leave 
off  sewing.  Was  she  committing  a  sin? 
Was  she  wrong  in  undertaking,  ni)on  urgent 


The  shadow  of  the  wacgoD,  slowly  grindiv 
the  road  towards  Matlock,  darkened  tlie  vij 
dow  for  an  instant  ;  and  Miss  Pim  once  mu 
ceased  working.  Her  head  ached,  ^he  vi 
not  equal  to  all  the  doleful  sormises  Xk 
entered  her  mind  respeeUng  Misa  Levin 
She  was  haunted  too  by  the  shadow  of  Mr 
Calder  Dornley,  that  had  often  clomle 
her  hou^e  of  late  ;  silently  opening  lier  dooi 
sitting  down  stiffly  iu  her  room,  and  askio 
spy  questions  about  Corner  Cottage :  if  ^ 
Pim  h;id  noticed  anybody  go  in  or  come  od 
lately ;  what  letters  had  arrived,  and  wlai 
lettcra  had  been  sent  away  ;  ai)e:dEiug  (cw 
to  Miss  Pim^s  meek  apprelieusiou)  uuinjai' 
sionod  venom ;  darting,  from  her  slue-iiki 
e^'es,  sharp  ra^^s  of  ani^er,  when  she  met 
tioned  how  distinguished  families  may  bedii 
gi-aced  by  the  vices  of  low-boru  girls;  a! vac 
ap]>lyin{;  her  censures  to  the  **  young  pttsu 
op[M)site,'*and  ending  her  vi^ita  V»y  thr^teuikf 
in  m«^asured  sentences,  ruin  and  dUgraee  t 
any  person  living  on  the  Crookstou  property 
who  presumed  to  further  or  conceal  as' 
family  ignominy  that  may  be  brewing  %-aiiii 
the  Dornley s  or  StonarOa,  whether  it  nsLitci 
to  birth  or  mariia^e.  Yet  it  was  clear  thai 
thesu  objections  did  not  proceed  tmm  iwrtM 
principle ;  for  Mrs.  Culder  was  <wotioas/iy 


entreaty,  to  assist  a  single  young  woman  showing;  kindness  to  tlmt  jiert  auJ  laipii^Mr 
whom  the  world  called  unfortunate  7  Could  '  young  woman,  Mary  Ciai>itau''  sad  /ler  ill- 
it  be  a  crime  to  help  a  victim  of  misfoiluno  ? !  sUmvd  l»aby.  °' 


Yet,  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  she  had 
thus  secretly  assisted  Miss  Levine,  would  not 
ladies    take    away    their   work   from   her  ? 


The  ti-oubled  qnakei^ss  looked  *§wii  k« 
relief  fi-om  her  tliought**,  towni-ds  \h«\«o«i 
window  of  the  cottage  acrosss  the  wav.   Tim 


Perhaps.     She  knew  ^Irs.   Culder  Dornley  same  face  presented  itiself ; the  sanie  Ui^ 

would.     But  right  is  right ;  and  loss  of  work  \  eager  eyes,  straining  towaitls  the  NottioMui 
she  would  not  repent,  if  she  could  only  be   -     ^       ^"       ^**       '  •  "-        * 

sure  that  she  was  nght !     Then  a  glance  at 
the  great  square  parlour  window  of  Corner 


Cottage  opjKiKite  ;  and,  occasionally,  the  sight 
of  a  pnle  eager  face,  with  eyes  enlarged, 
darkly  bordered,  and  straining  into  the  misty 
road  whenever  the  faintest  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  could  be  heard,  banished  irresolution, 
and  the  needle  darted  more  rapidly  through 
the  cloth  than  ever. 

"Besides,"  continued  the  conscientious 
reasoner,  "Miss  Irvine  herself,  her  mother 
so  lately  <lead,  and  her  father  the  late  rector 
—  wise  and  pious  —  never  made  sin  a 
ground  for  withholding  help."  There  was 
hardly  a  family  in  the  parish,  whatever  their 
creed  or  condition,  who  had  not  to  thank 
them  for  some  benefit ;  from  simple  woixls  of 
comfort  and  steidthy  acts  of  charity,  up  to 
salvation  from  ruin.  When  her  own  mother 
lay  helpless  for  two  years  up-stairs,  and  her- 
self was  brought  to  actual  want,  either  Pai-son 
Levine  or  Mi-s.  Levine,  or  Aliss  Levine,  came 
once  a  day  to  the  bedside ;  seldom  empty- 
handed.  It  was  Parson  Levine.  who  spoke 
to  the  county  member  to  get  her  to  be  made 
postmistress, — and  she  and  all  her  family 
dissenters.  Then,  again,   Mlsa  LevVu^  xca.^ 


Pim    knew    that    Mr.  Otf*g« 
was   expected    l>ack    to   take  Km 


road.      Miss 

Dornley 

Levine  with  him  to  London,  on  his  birtlniiy 

This  was  it ; — the  ninth  of  June.     Slie  wa 

watching  for  him,  no  doubt.    But  if  he  shook 

not  come  ? 

This  brought  into  her  mind  that  snldfl 
grief,  or  even  joy,  sometimes  huatens  natsn 
and  brings  on  prematurely  auch  events  s 
that  which  Miss  Levine  would  cerUunly  be  tnb 
jected  to ;  and  she  once  more  ^et  to  vork 
detei-mmed  to  com])lete  the  order  in  ham 
before  bed-time. 

Eusta  licvine  had  l»eon  equallv  busv  ui  th 
parlour  of  Cornier  Cotuge.  After  breakfaa 
she  had  to  i>ack  for  the  journey  to  Luiidoa 
but  without  disturbing  tlioue  pretty  oruaiueul 
about  her  rooms  which  The  Expected  love 
to  see.  In  the  intervaU  of  activity  sh 
continued  her  imaginary  journey  with  Lis 
as  long  as  imagination  was  under  conUol 
It  had  taken  her  from  Dover  to  London,  fnw 
London  to  Shutbury,  and  from  Shiitbarv  t 
Nottingham;  and  now  brought  her  to'th 
very  inn  in  which  she  had  spent,  a  year  be 
fore,   the  one  supremely  happy  day   of  he 

mind^s  cy 


existence.    She  saw  him  in  her 


tcLovvnt  ElsAk  Nan  at  the  inn  door  to  com 


uuwcriJbvia.     xticu,    aKO-^u,     »i.u»    uoxiu^    &ua]  \  uxv>\\ii\.    x^lSAK.    ixatt    ai  UlO    mU    UOor  tO    COU 

not  have  sinned.     She  may  be  maxrve^  axA\\A  \v&t^  «xA  i^\. \X!Ai(.  ^\^^  %.  Sk^  ^S^sss^Lnudum 
he  ix>und  down  to  secresy.  \\io\Mca  ^\^«^>i^«Q^  -— •«mm««^ 
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She  watched  the  clock  iDcesaantly,  hoping 
he  luight  inteud  to  surprise  her  by  anivins 
earlier  than  he  had  promised  to  come  ;  and, 
knowing  every  turn  of  the  road,  she  traced 
him  accurately  through  each  stride  of  it,  to 
his  meeting- place  witli  his  groom,  and  thence 
to  her  own  door,  and  into  her  own  arms. 
Then,  Fancy  being  at  fault  with  Reality* 
she  tried  back  and  went  over  the  ground 
again  ;  but,  when  imagination  brought  him 
a^aiu  to  the  door,  and  Heality  denied 
his  presence,  it  was  net  with  the  full  bit- 
terness of  disappointment  ;  for,  although 
every  faculty  of  her  miud,  every  fibre  of 
her  frame,  strained  itself  towards  the  one 
absorbing  expectation,  desire  lor  his  arrival 
w;is  not  unmixed  with  a  wayward  dread 
of  i(s  realisation.  The  ecstasy  of  the  meet- 
ing would  be  insupportable ;  and,  whenever 
it  seemed  to  be  imminent,  she  felt  herself  too 
weak  to  bear  it.  Every  successive  disappoint- 
meat  when  she  heard,  or  fancied  she  heard, 
a  horse  approaching,  and  when  the  sounds 
died  away,  was,  therefore,  tempered  with  a 
■ensution  of  relief. 

The  acuteness  of  Eusta's  suffering  would 
have  been  much  lessened  had  there  been  any 
one  to  conGde  in  ;  any  one  to  speak  to.  But 
she  was  isolated :  even  those  who  luul  come 
near  her  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a 
league  to  preserve  an  ominous  reserve,  or  to 
torcure  her  with  innuendoes. 

To  banish  such  recollections,  she  gave  up 
her  imagination  once  more  to  picturing  the 
coming  meeting.  She  went  on  acting  over 
again  tiie  minutest  incident  She  imagined 
George  Dornley  gaining  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
she  heard  him  cantering  down  towards 
her,  on  the  brave  old  ijrey.  She  was  at  the 
door  to  receive  him  ;  she  wns  in  his  strong 
embrace;  she  felt,  upon  her  cheek,  the  breath 
of  his  deep  noble  voice  softened  to  murmurs 
of  passionate  tenderness  and  love.  .  .  .  Her 
head  swam — she  was  fainting. 

Dr.  Bole,  knowing  better  than  any  one 
how  very  critical  her  condition  was  at  this 
time,  would,  had  he  been  present,  have 
reckoned  the  noiseless  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Calder  Dornley  into  the  room  (which  hap- 
pened at  that  moment)  a  very  fortunate  in- 
trusion. That  lady,  having  been  set  down 
from  the  carriage  by  her  husband  at  the 
church,  had  walked  across  the  church- 
Yard,  had  entered  the  cottage,  and  deposited 
her  wet  lK>unet  and  cloak  in  the  passage, 
unheard  and  unobiierved.  She  appeared — 
her  countenance  as  frigid  and  dry,  and  her 
short  thick  curls  as   crisp,  as  if  she  hail 


ventured  to  say  that  her  visitor*8  presence 
was,  at  that  time,  very  undesirable. 

Mrs.  Calder  Dornley  established  herself 
on  the  hardest  and  straightest  chair,  and  deli- 
berately produced  from  her  pocket  some 
muslin-work  with  a  stiff  geometrical  pattern 
— a  proceeding  which  denoted  that  the  stay 
would  not  be  short.  "  This  is  a  visit  of  duty," 
she  said,  "  and  I  have  arranged  with  my  hus- 
band to  remain  here  until  he  fetches  me  on 
his  return  in  the  carriage  from  Matlock. 
However  disagreeable  to  you  and  to  me, 
Miss  Levine,  I  must  perform  the  duty  which 
is  imposed  upon  me." 

**  By  whom  ? "  Eusta  innocently  asked. 

"  By  my  husband  and  my  own  conscience," 
was  the  answer.  •'There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost;  for  we  half  expect  my  brother  in-law 
to  arrive  to-day,  this  being  his  birthday  ; 
when  he  arranged  to  come  home,  and " 

"Half  expect?"  Eusta  interrupted,  dread- 
ing that  news  implying  delay  had  tran^spired. 
"  Are  you  not  sure  he  will  come  ? " 

Mrs.  Calder  Dornley  was  always  so  indis- 
putably right  in  her  statements  and  surmises 
that  she  never  noticed  interruptions.  '*  And,** 
she  went  on,  with  the  same  breath  she  had 
began  with,  ''as  mv  husband  thinks  it  im- 
perative tlmt  I  should  ascertain  certain  facta 
from  you,  which  are  important  to  our  family 
to  be  known,  I  am  here  to  ascertxdn  them.^' 
She  then  pointed  out,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  manner,  the  county,  the  national 
im|>ortauce  of  the  Crookston  property  and 
the  Crookston  linea<:^e ;  contrasting  it  with  the 
meanness  of  Miss  Levine's  own  origin ;  for, 
although  her  late  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  bishop,  that  bishop's  father  had  l^en  a 
brewer,  and  Miss  Levine*s  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  very  small  farmer.  Any  thought 
of  an  alliance  between  two  such  families, 
therefore,  would  excite  a  fever  of  indignation 
from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other  ; 
putting  any  additionally  dlsereditable  cir- 
cumstances out  of  the  question. 

It  was  Mrs.  Dornley*s  habit  not  to  look 
people  in  the  f:ice  while  sneaking  to  them ; 
least  of  all,  persons  she  disliked.  She  did  not, 
therefore,  notice  that  Eusta— tortured  by  the 
doubts  dropped  into  her  miud  one  minute, 
and  the  next  persuading  h»»rself  that  George 
was  galloping  towards  her  only  a  few  miles  off 
— paid  no  attention  to  what  was  said.  Rest- 
less and  impatient,  she  couM  not  remain 
upon  the  sofa,  and  moved  about  the  room, 
distraught,  but  silent. 

The  persecutor    bore     this    silence 
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persecutor    bore     this    silence    very 
stoically.     Never  ceasing  to  draw   out  her 
stepped  out  of  the   frost-exactly  in  time ;  needle  and  thread  with  vicious  regularity^ 
to  change  the  current  of  E\ista*s  blood  and  •  never  once  looking  up  ;  patiently  waiting 
to  preserve  her  from   fainting.    Eusta  ex- 1  until  Eusta  returne<l  to  the  sofa, 
perienced  so  complete  a  reaction,  on  seeing  |     And    when    Eusta    seated   heraelf,    Mrs. 
Mrs.   Calder   Dornley,   that    she    soon    re- 1  Calder  said  in  hard  cold  accents,  "  I  really 
covered  sufScient  composure  to  speak.      It  must  obtain  some   satisfactory  explanation 
washer  nature  to  be  timid ;  but  now,  hope  |  for  my  husband.    It  la  w*^^  \)^\v^  <^^<qd$^^ 
so  near  realisation,  gave  her  courage  aud'\aivdVi«  ii^nMA  Vi  \»  \vwt^  ^  ^  ^^J^V^"^  ^^^^"^^ 
•trei^,  beset  and  lieipiess  aa  the  was.    8ke\imi^     liaiox^  V^    ^a«as«»>  *s>^^  \«&sstfe  ^o^^ 
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brother  returns  (if  lie  do  return),  I  must 
kuow  whether  you  are  uuirried  or  whether 
you  are  not  married ;  tlie  more  so  as,  iu  two 
months  at  latest  1  jndge,you  will  be  a  mother/* 
She  had  nev«»r  before  si»r)ken  so  plainly,  and 
her  wonls  t'radaally  recalled  Ensi.i  s  nttention. 

Eusta  tried  to  sjieak,  but  her  wonls  j»  welled 
her  throat,  and  she  couM  not.  She  hiok-  d  im- 
ploringly towards  her  questioner  anci  sobUtl. 
Without  avail ;  for  Mrs.  Cidiier  did  n(*t  move 
her  eyes  from  her  work,  and  showed  no 
sort  of  impatience  to  hear  the  required  con- 
fession. She  pi-eferred  the  sound  of  the  sobs  ; 
and,  when  these  grew^  louder  and  stronger, 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  Miss  Levine  would 
not,  like  most  vul^^ar  young  women,  seek 
shelter  from  diftcusssion  in  hysterics.  Poor 
Eusta !  it  was  hor  stru;/glo  to  speak  that  made 
hysterics  so  imminent.  But  the  recollection 
that  her  hnsband^s  interests  and  wishes 
were  at  stake  restored  her,  and  she  said,  in 
halt-choked  accents 

**  I  have  told  you  frequently  that  my  word 
and  honour  are  pled^'etl  not  to  rovcjd  to 
anyone,  the  nature  of  my  engageiuent  with 
Mr.  George  DornKy.  O,  do  have  pity  on 
me !  Do  not  seek  to  make  me  break  my 
word!  Do  not  tempt  me!  I  have  Iwrne 
yonr  scorn  and  your  husband*s  angor. 
have  heurd  you  accuse  him,  whom  I  love 
better  than  lifo,  of  being  a  libertine  and  a 
traitor.  This  has  be«-n  i^oirtg  on  for  months. 
an>i  will  you  not  wait  an  honr  longer? 
"Will  y(»u  not  wait  until  Mr.  Dornley  comes 
to  answer  for  me  and  for  himself? " 

"  It  is  not  certain  that  he  will  come.  My 
expectation  is  that  he  will  be  prevented  from 
coining.     The  govcrnm«'nt- 

**  1  am  :is  sure  he  will  come  a^  that  there 
is  a  l*rovitlence  now  wa»chinij  over  me  !  '* 
Kusta  exclaimed,  fervently,  "lie  '/dti.'it  come. 
AVliat  do  I  live  for,  but  for  him  to  come  ?" 
She  said  this  almost  tierccly. 

"The  j;overnnifnt,"  Mrs.  Calder continued 
j)lacidlv/"  may  lind  oc<'a^ion  to  enforce  his  pre- 
sence ilsewlioro  ;  in  some  secure  place  where 
the  seditious  ja'actiees  he  \v;is guilty  of  before 
he  went  abroad,  cannot  be  repeated." 

"  But  he  will  come  :  here  :  to  me.  Stone 
walls  will  not  keep  him  from  me:  hosts  of 


thing  except  the  devouring  desire  for  Geor 
Domley's  approach.  She  was  once  mc 
studying  the  clock,  and  computiug  tii 
against  distance ;  reckoning  that,  at  abG 
this  moment  he  ought  to  be  certainly  witl 
hearing ;  for  the  appointed  time  had  ueai 
arrived.  The  servant^  who  liad  entered  wi 
lights,  aroused  her,  by  attempting  to  close  i 
shutters.  "  They  must  not  be  shut ! "  Em 
Inistily  said.  "They  would  deaden  the  soim 
from  the  road.*' 

When  the  girl  had  left  the  room.  Mi 
CaMer  restuneil  her  sewing,  "  Dr.  Bole,"  d 
said,  "and  Mr.  Bearsliaw,  the  family  lawve 
have  both  pronounced  ohl  Mr.  Dornley  i 
much  better  since  his  sojourn  at  Bath,  th 
he  will  soon  be  callable  of  transacting  hw 
ness  ;  and,  should  his  eldest  son  have  nu 
ried  a  pei-son  without  family  or  fortane,  1 
tirst  use  of  his  recovery  will  be  to  c 
otf  the  entiiil  of  the  Crookston  estates.**  JIi 
Calder  stopped  to  watch  the  effect  of  Ui 
announcement,  and  looked  up.  Slie  foiu 
Eusta  i^imting  with  expectatiou ;  her  ear  do 
to  the  window ;  every  faculty  absorbed  i 
listening.  Perceiving  that  all  that  \iv\  \ki 
eniid  went  for  nothing,  the  rigid  moralist  ft 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  put  the  case  someviM 
stronger.  "1  was  saying,  Miss  Lerise^  thm 
positive  beggaiy " 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  Kusta,  nifio^  her 
finger.  "  I  hear  a  tnimp  ;"  she  pittM«l,*'Ye», 
it  is  the  tramp  of  a  horse."  She  W^ww^ 
again,  her  face  flushed,  the  veins  sUiUn 
out  from  her  forehead. 

"I  really  nmst  claim  your  attention."  Mr 
Calder  i)er3evered,  "to  the  disreputable 

"No,"  Eusta  said,  sinkiug  into  a  rlivi 
"  There  are  two  horses.  It  cannot  be  he! 
Then,  willini;  to  mitig;ite  one  .1^00/  b 
courting  another,  she  agreed  to  attend  to  Im 
lecturer. 

JMrs.  Calder  described,  in  a  few  more  acri 
word:*,  the  probable  destitution  that  awaiw 
George  Dornley ;  and  Eusta,  never  havia 
before  contemplated  the  possiibility  of  he 
husband's  ruin,  and  attributiug  it  if  it  ha| 
pened,  to  herself^  felt  her  hea<.l  burn  aud  h 
e^'es  swim  ;  but  was  reiit^ved  by  teai-s.  H< 
comjxvnion  went   on  sawing"  the  air  withhi 


enemies  will  not  kee|>  him  from  me.  1  feel  it  to   needle  au<l  thread,  as  mechanically  aud  regi 
be  iis  impossible  for  him  not  to  come,  as  it  will   larly  as  the  clock  ticked.      The    Crookstc 


l>e  inipussibie  for  me  to  live,  if  he  docs  not 
come" 
*'  In  eillier  case,'*  said  Mrs.  Calder,  making 


carriage  was  now  heard  «lrivin«T  towards  tl 
door,  anl  Eusta,  dreailiiig  the  entrance  * 
Cahlcr  Dornley,  determined  to  make  a  lai 


an  eylet-holc,    *'  my  (pu-stiun  must    be    an- ,  ap^X'id  to  his  wife. 

sweied.  You  need  nut  hesitate  ;  fur,  whether  |      "  You  hate  me,  I  know."  she  said,  looking: 

Tou  are  married  or  whetlur  not,  your  lot  in  ;  her  through  hertears.  "You  hate  him — Ueorj 


life  will  be  wretched  enough.  If  you  are  not 
a  wife,  y«»u  will  huve  to  endure  the  disgust 
which  all  right-minded  persons *'  She  did 


-the  more  that  you  once  loved  him.**  Mr 
Calder  bit  her  thin  lip  and  her  threail,  hithert 
pulled  out  lirm  and  straight,  tremblevl  in  tl 


not  finish  the  sentence  ;  but  complained  that .  air ; "  but,  as  one  woman  api>oaliug  to  anothe 

it  was  too  dark  to  work.    "  If  you  are  mar-   I  implore  you  to  have  some  tenderness  fc 

ried,**  she  continued,  letting  her  hands  fall 'me.  I  have  no  thought  of  unkiuduesstowan 

into  her  lap,  "  your  child  w\\\\»  «t\»^jsgwc  ^Xnom.   \  Q.wi\\\i«i  \ia  ^ ^Uter  to  you.     Utter) 

bom,  witliout  inheritance.'*  VVivit^^  ^tA  \;\^i\2A,YVvi^  ^'^nxx^s^^^  u 

£u8ta'8   mind  had  again  shut  o\l^  «^«rj-\VitVj   ^im^^'^^i.  ^^  «s«^v^«:vs«^   ^\, 
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Dot  one  friend  in  the  world,  except  him  whose 
love  for  me  is,  you  say,  to  be  his  destraction. 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word/*  she  sobbed 
piteously.  "Give  me  such  a  look  as  you 
would  throw  upon  a  dying  beggar."  She 
drew  herself  nearer.  **  If,"  she  continued,  pas- 
sionately, **  you  hate  me  because  I  have  kept 
my  seci*et  from  you,  if  breaking  my  solemn 
pledge,  will  save  him  from  ruin 

"  Well,"  said  the  sister-in-law, looking  down 
grimly  but  eagerly  upon  the  suppliant. 

Eustji  threw  herself  at  lilrs.  Calder's  feet : 

"  I  confess.    We  are  married." 

Mrs.  Calder  thrust  herself  suddenly  back, 
as  if  £u8ta  bad  stung  her.  Married  !  The 
coming  child  legitimate,  and  herself  childless  I 
Even  if  George  Domley  do  not  forfeit  his  in- 
heritance by  sedition  and  treason,  the  estates 
will  still  revert  to  his  lawful  heirs,  and  pass 
away  from  her  husband !  O,  that  old  Mr.  Dorn- 
ley  were  in  a  condition  to  cut  off  the  entail ! 

£usta  was  not  conscious  of  being  so  hate- 
fully spurned  as  she  really  was;  for  her 
attention  was  acutely  avei-ted.  Mr.  Calder*s 
caiTiage  had  stopped  and  its  occupant  had 
alighted :  but  there  came  a  new  sound  from 
the  road  and  Eusta  started  to  her  feet  and 
exclaimed, 

**  I  hear  him ! 

She  flew  to  the  window  and  looked,  wildly 
but  vainly,  through  it  into  the  thick  small  rain. 

**  It  is  Black  Nan,"  she  said,  llsteniug  in- 
tently. *'  I  know  the  sound  of  her  canter 
as  well  as  I  know  his  footfall" 

She  paused  and  reflected. 

*'  Yes,  George  has  missed  the  groom  and  has 
ridden  the  poor  staunch  creature  all  the  way. 
Th:a  is  whv  he  is  so  late.    At  last !  at  last !" 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Calder  when  a 
home  rattled  past  the  window  and  suddenly 
stopped : 

*'  You  hear  f  He  is  at  the  door.  He  dis- 
mounts I    George,  George,  come  to  me !  " 

She  threw  up  her  arms  ready  for  George 
Domley  to  fall  into  tliem.  Thomas  Hoclde 
presented  himself. 

A  shrill  unearthly  laugh  pierced  the  gloom 
in  the  road,  shot  through  the  village,  fright- 
ened the  three  hoi-ses  standing  at  the  cottage 
door,  and  made  them  so  restive  that  the  grooms 
could  scarcely  hold  them.  Miss  Pim,  stamping 
letters  for  the  night  post,  drew  aside  her  cur- 
tain.'^,  looked  through  her  own  windows  into 
the  window  of  Corner  Cottage,  and  observed 
gome  one  supporting  a  lifeless  woman  towards 
a  sofa,  and  another  woman  hastily  closing  the 
shutters.  Perceiving  a  carriage  and  pair, 
and  a  saddle-horse  at  the  door,  she  thought 
Mr.  George  Domley  had  arrived,  and  ejacu- 
lated as  she  returned  to  her  dutv :  **  Poor 
thing !    Joy  has  overpowered  her.*^ 

In  the  postmistress's  excitement^  her  hand 
strayed  from  the  letters  to  one  of  the  little 
ni«(ht-gown8  which  lay  folded  beside  them 
and  she  stamped  upon  it  the  words,  **  Crook- 
ston  Withers^  June  nine,"  with,  to  her  ex- 
treme  mortiBcatioo,  indelible  iuk» 


There  was  a  harried  but  subdued  talking 
in  the  road  close  to  the  door. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Calder  speak* 
ing  to  her  husband,  ^  Yes,  that  must  be  done 
— at  once." 

Miss  Levine*s  servant  burst  into  the  post 
office,  breathlessly  demanding,  "The  things  !" 
and  Miss  Pim,  anticipating  why  they  were 
wanted,  did  not  ask  a  single  question ;  but 
quietly  packed  Uiem  so  that  the  rain  should 
not  damp  them  in  their  short  transit. 

The  servant  had  not  departed  two  minutes 
before  she  again  appeared.  "  Missus  is  very 
ill,"  slie  said, "  and  they  have  sent  Tom  Hockle 
(who  has  only  just  come  back  from  Alfruton) 
upon  Black  Nan,  off  to  Matlock  on  some 
errand  or  another;  though  the  mare*s  so 
tired  he  thinks  he'll  never  get  there.  They  say 
that  I  am  in  the  way,  and  they  have  turned 
me  out  too.  Pm  to  sleep  with  mother  to- 
night TheyVe  opening  the  boxes  Missus  had 
packed  up  to  take  to  London  with  her,  and 
theyVe  ordered  the  carriage  not  to  stir  from 
the  door,  if  it  waits  there  all  night  For  my 
part  I  'm  amost  mazed  with  it  tdl ;  but  I  must 
be  off  to  fetch  Molly  Garstang." 

When  Miss  Pim  went  outside  to  shut  her 
shatters,  previous  to  going  to  bed  (her  hour 
was  ten  o'clock)  she  saw  the  uui*se  hur- 
rying towards  Comer  Cottage. 

CHAFTER  THE  FIFTH. 

Althouoh  the  dawn  wliich  rose  when  the 
ninth    of  June  hiid  died  away,  began    to 
brighten  the  brow  of  Linney  Hill,  and  the 
first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  faintly  glis- 
tened upon    the  mountings    of   a  carriage 
rolling  rapidly  over  it   from    Comer    Cot- 
tage   towards    Matlock ;    yet    Arch    Iiane, 
with      its     overhanging     trees,    continued 
as   dark   and    silent    as   a    cavern.     The 
birds  fluttered    round    the  outer    branches 
without  uttering  a  note,  and  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  to  mstle  a  leaf.    But  the  silence 
was    harshly    broken    when    a    tall    man 
—his   dress    torn,    and    his    Hessian-boots 
maddy    to    the    tassels— entered    the   lane 
to    make     his    way    towards     Crookston. 
He  had  not  penetrated  far  into  the  Line  when 
he  distinguished  a  whispering  amongst  some 
persons  concealed  in  tlie  hedge  ;   then  caiue 
a  clattering   of  sabres   and    a    cocking    of 
carbines ;  then  a  msh ;  then  a  fierce  struggle 
between  him  and  a  couple  of   dismounted 
hussars.    Tliere  was  >o  little  light  that  had 
not  a    corporal-major,    looking  grimly    on, 
guarding  another  prisoner  —  a  portly  person 
in  a  blue  coat— called  out  to  the  combatante  to 
stand  clear,  they  would  have  been  riildeu 
over  by  the   carriage  aa  it  came  dashing 
through  the  dark  and  rugged  avenue.  It  was 
obliged  to  stop.    A  window  was  let  down  ; 
a  man  thrust  out  his  head,  and  ordered   tUe 
postilion  to  go  on  for  his  life  ;  or.  if  K<i  ^:5^v. 
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beiug  busy  felling  liis  fellow  captive  (who 
had  i>etra)'e«l  him)  to  the  earth — ^had  been 
secured,  and  dragged  to  the  gate  to  which  the 
tro(t|>  hoives  wei-e  tie»l.  The  nwid  l)eing  clear, 
the  carriage  daslied  ouward  ;  and,  one  glance 
towarils  tlie  gate  as  they  pnssed,  showed  to  two 
of  its  occupants — Mr.  and  Mi-a.  Calder  Dom- 
ley — who  the  newly-taken  prisoner  was.  A 
short  sharp  glance  passed  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  Mi-a.  Dornley  would  have 
spoken  but  for  an  interruption  which  came 
ft-oni  the  opposite  seat — the  cry  of  a  newly- 
born  infant  lying  in  Mary  Garstang^s  lap. 

OIIAFTER  TUB  SIXTH. 

Thk  good  town  of  Nottingham,  not  having 
the  remt>test  suspicion  that  a  l>esieging  force 
was  in  nioti<in  to  sack  it,  slejit  soundly  on 
the  night  of  the  ninth  of  June.  But,  towards 
the  morning  of  the  t«uth,  it  woke  in  a  frieht. 
Very  early,  its  great  triangular  market-place 
resouudetl  with  the  tramp  of  infantry,  the 
grounding  of  muskets,  and  the  clattering  of  ca- 
valry hoofM.  Tiie  mayor  nnd  municipal  olficers 
were  knocked  untimvly  out  of  their  beds,  and 
Rpi)eai'ed  in  the  town-hall  with  their  robes  of 
othce  awrv,  and  their  countenances  bewildered 
and  dazecf.  As  the  morning  advanced,  fasting 
county  ma'jisu-ates  giLlh)i>ed  in  from  their 
distant  homos,  and  made  straight  for  the 
Boyal  George ;  where,  in  petty  sessions 
assembled,  they  communicated  with  the 
bjirracks,  by  means  of  special  constables 
and  oiilerlies,  between  hastily-snatched  cups 
of  tea  and  halt-eaten  e^qs.  Expresses  were 
sent  off  for  the  hioh-sheritt'  an<l  deputy- 
lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Volluiu,  the  chief  legal 
functionary  of  the  town  (of  the  firm  of  Volhim 
and  Knoll),  sent  his  )>Mrtner  ])0st  to  London 
to  confer  with  the  solicitor  of  his  majesty's 
treasury.  The  tradespeople  under  the  arca<les. 
would  not  0])en  their  shops  ;  but  wandereil 
between  the  iloyal  George,  the  town-hall,  and 
the  newspai>er  tttioes,  asking  what  was  the 
matter,  and  getting  for  answer  wild  and 
alarming  information.  The  i)anic  was  not 
allayed  by  the  fretpient  anival  of  i>risoners, 
guanled  by  constables,  or  escorted  by  hussars, 
on  the  tops  of  throtigh- coaches,  or  in  the 
bottoms  of  farmers*  carts. 

By  noon  the  prevalent  horrors  had  evajx)- 
rated  sufficiently  to  leave  a  residuum  of 
truth  ;  and  this  was  published  in  a  supple- 
ment of  the  local  journal.  The  Pentridge 
riotei-s  had  attackeil  the  Ihitterley  iron-works 
without  success,  but  had  proceeded  to  rifle 
the  cottages  along  the  roarl  of  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  to  pull  unwilling  men  out 
of  their  beds  to  join  in  the  intended  capture 
of  Nottingham,  on  pain  of  being  pistolled. 
One  man  at  Topham's  Close  farm,  who  did  not 
lace  his  boots  quite  quickly  enough  to  please 
the  Nottingham  Captjiin.  was  shot  dead  on  the 
Bpot  TJie  riotere  actuaUy  ivdvawcwl  tA  far  ^ 
as  Eastwood,  about  six.  m'uea  iruia  \\ve  Vj'wti  •, 
bnt  were  met  there  by  a  couivly  ^^viXXexaww 
who  was  ridiug  home  from  a  Uto  WvUmi^  '^' 


the  House  of  Lords— «  dab  of  that  disthi> 
guished  name  which  warn  held  at  the  Green 
Hoar ;  and  he  cantered  back  to  mention  the 
circumstince  to  the  officer  on  duty  at  the 
cavalry  l)arraeka  Eighteen  troopers,  who 
happened  to  have  been  kept  under  arms  all 
night,  were  instantly  led,  njr  a  captain  and  ,| 
a  comet-,  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  and,  in  five  - 
minutes,  they  captured  forty  stand  of  anu  *! 
and  several  prisoners.  A  detachment  of  J 
troopers  at  Matlock  also  had  got  the  alann ;  j 
had  scoured  that  part  of  tlie  coantry,  ar*  ; 
resting  several  of  the  rioteiv  who  had  ul  j 
stolen  or  struggled  away  during  the  march.     « 

This  was  the  true  account.     Bat  the  tm  \ 
account  did  not  salt  the  views  either  of  tk   ., 
Imperial  Government  or  of  the  jLoudoo  nevi- 
papers  in  Government  pay.     When  their  de-  *. 
scri|)tion  came  out,  it  was  the  description  of  1 
a  wide-spread  rebellion.      It  was  prodaeed 
pipcemeal,  in  first,  second,  third,  fonrth,  »Bd 
tifth  etlitions,  all  bristling   with   prodigioai 
notes  of  admiration,  and   headed  with  sp> 
palling  capitals. 

Towards  evening,  the  bewitching  eoris  of 
the  engaging  little  barmaid   at  the  Boyd 
George  again  shook  like  hanging  fruit ;  bs^ 
this  time,  with  grief.     Her  fneud  the  Toonr 
Stpiire  had  been  marched  U(>-fttainbvss:B«ra 
of  hussani,  hsndcuffed  to  the  **farijr^  who 
had  got  away  a  letter   yesterday  Bioniin& 
in  the  name  of  Nobble. 

Mrs.  Tuckey  the  landlady  was  \iuSn  \en 
affected  than  her  daughter,  and  had  her  rev 
sons  for  entreating  Mr.  Vollum,  to  look 
over  his  papers  in  the  b:Yr-|>ar?our.  Tlie 
prisoners  had  just  been  searched,  and  tlw 
IkMich  had  ordered  their  elerk  to  retire,  i<r 
the  purpose  of  perusing  iu  ealm  privwr 
the  documents  found  upon  their  perece% 
and  then  to  discharge  hiuisclf  in  open  Cont 
of  all  the  treason  he  could   pick  oat 

The  hostess  was  determined  that  Mr.  Vot* 
lum — a  rival  of  Mr.  Flip— should  hare  his 
task  made  as  pleasant  to  Inni  as  possible ;  and, 
knowing  that   he   had    had    no  <]inner,  nt 
him  down  at  a  table  near  an  op^n  windov 
behind  the  screen,  to   a  delicious   aueliovr 
toast-,    and    a    tumbler    of   diluted     sheny   j 
sprinkled  with  a  generous   surface  of  nat-  j 
meg, — a  cool  drink  which  was,  next  to  the   [ 
landlady    herself     Mr.     Vollums     special  j 
weakness.  ] 

Tlie  j>oi*sonal  effects  found  on  Mr.  Nobbk  L 
were  few;  and,  denoted  a  leaning,  more  to  | 
order's,  than  to  treason's  side.  ^Tiey  con-  | 
sisted  of  £ltx  one  iK>und  notes,  a  short  letter,  ! 
and  a  pic-nic  knife.  This  knife,  besides  being  ! 
a  horse-pick,  a  toothpick,  a  giml«'t,  a  cork-  ] 
screw,  a  ])unch,  a  tweezer,  a  file,  a  wrench,  '. 
and  a  screw-driver,  was  knobbed  at  the  end  f 
with  a  silver  crown,  which  made  it  also  a  ,  ji 
clandestine  constiibles  staff.  The  letter  na 
thus  :— 

xvck'qi  \twctL  ^'«x\a  vfiNed^!^  Vt^  Tide  tenm  ewiBtrf 


OM  nraBtij    I       I 
1^  >bm^^^>X  \ 
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Roval  Gforfre.  He  !•  easily  wrought  upon,  and  tome- 
thing  nintt  be  done  to  induce  him  to  push  oo  at  nmt 
to  the  Pentridge  meeting,  on  pretence  that  hit  influ- 
ence alone  can  turn  the  Nottingham  Captain  and  hit 
crew  fiom  their  fanatical  purpose.  The  meeting  is  turc 
to  be  a  seditious  one  ;  and  if  we  can  fix  him  with  talLtug 
any  |Mirt  in  it,  we  are  safe.  His  intention  is  to  catue 
stiaiglit  home  from  the  Royal  Geoiycy  where  this  awaits 
you.     He  must  not  come  home.*' 

This  epistle  bad  no  signature,  and  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  NoUiver,  under  cover  to  K, 
N.  Nobble,  Esq.,  Royal  George,  Nottingham, 
to  be  left  till  called  for.  "  The  only  suspicious 
circumstance  against  the  man,"  said  Mr. 
Vollum,  "  is  this  going  about  with  an  aXiasJ" 
[     The  letter  bore  the  Crookstou  Withers  ymU 

mark. 

»         And,  to  Mr.  YoUum^s  astonishment,  so  did 

i     all  tlie  letters  found  on  the  other  prisoner  ; 

i     except  one,  and  this  had  no  post-mark.     It 

I     punxirted  to  be  written  by  a  political  friend 

i     of  Lord  Wordley,  but  the  writing  was  vi>ry 

{     like  tliat  of  the  prisoner,  Nobble.     It    In* 

i     treated  the    recipient  to   go  to  Pentridgf*, 

and  use  all  his  eloquence  and  influence  to 

t     turn    aside    the    assembly    to    abandon   its 

t     mad  and   hopeless  purpose.    All   the  other 

i)     letters    were    deeply     black-bordered    and 

5     were    from  the  wiiiie   writer— a  hidy.    Al- 

j     though  Mr.  Vollum,  divined  at  a  ehu^ce  the 

tender  nature    of  th'is  correspondeuce,    he 

^     sorted    it    according    to    dates,    and     went 

through  it  as  minutfly  as  I  had  done,  and 

I      as   methodicallv  as  if   it  had   consisted   of 

indictments  or  leases.    When  he  had  finiilied 

.     this  p:irt  of  his  tank,  Mr.  VoUum  observed, 

Bi>eaking  to  himself  (a  habit  he  had),  **  No 

tieHKOU   here,   worse  than  domestic  treason. 

Well,  when  one  brother  does  hate  another^ 

the  case — especially  if  the  hate  of  a  sourer] 

woman    ia   thi-own    into    bargain  —  always 

turns  out  to  be  a  case  of  Cain  and  AbeL** 

He  had  been  occupied  in  his  scrutiny  for 
nearly  half  au  hour,  when,  overhead — where 
all  had  hitherto  been  deadly  quiet — tin  re 
was  a  sudden  moving  of  chairs,  and  scuf- 
fling of  feet.  The  court  was  being  broken  up 
abruptly.  A  consbible  (Mr.  Frontis,  in  fact, 
the  ladies*  hair-dresser)  rau  down-stairs,  rang 
the  ostler*s  bell,  and  ordereil,  in  the  highest 
idtoli  of  his  treble  voice,  *'  A  po-sliay  and 
]»air  immejently  !  "  He  then  satisfied  the 
curiosity  that  bloomed  in  the  landlady's  face, 
"by  squeaking,  **  Why,  mem,  we're  in  the 
-wrot'g  county.  The  prisoners  is  remanded 
to  Derby." 
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^  Cursed  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  far  fatiguing  trade  ! 
The  lily — Pcarc — outshines  the  silver  storci 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore.** 

TiiB  camel-driver  of  the  poet  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typ^  of  those  who,  yielding  to 
the  prompting!  of  avarice,  forsake  the  plod* 
ding  pBtb»  of  liooast  and  homble  indu8tty, 


and  commit  themselves  to  the  delusive 
at  reams  which  *  flow  o*er  golden  sands."  The 
history  of  gold-seeking  has,  through  all  ages, 
dtfveloped  the  worst  features  of  humanity. 
Depravity,  crime,  and  misery  are  the  inva- 
rtal^e  attendants--the  presiding  fates— of  the 
gDld-fields.  The  wretched  character  of  the 
earliest  gold-seekers  of  the  Bactrian  steppes 
appearn  in  that  strange  story  which  He- 
ro l  lotus  tells :  *'  It  is  affirmed,  that  the 
Arimaspi — a  people  who  have  but  one  eye- 
take  the  gola  awav  by  violence  from  the 
IGfriffins."  So  wretched  was  the  character  of 
the  gold-seeker  in  the  eyes  of  Pliny,  that 
he  thus  commences  his  chapter  on  gold: 
^  Oh  !  that  tlie  use  of  gold  were  dean  gone. 
Would  God  it  could  pomibly  be  quite 
al>olmhed  among  men,  setting  them,  as  it 
doth,  into  such  a  cursed  and  excessive  thirst 
after  it.*' 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  so  was  it 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  so  it  is  in  the  present 
day.  The  gold-miner  of  Scythia— of  S|)anish 
Anierif^a— of  California  and  Australia,  have 
ditfercd  but  little  in  character.  A  depraved 
population  distinguishes  alike  the  auriferous 
regions  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World. 
Thus,  too,  deception,  dishonesty,  and  crime 
mark  the  story  of  the  search  for  gold  in 
England. 

We  are  told  in  the  Triads,  that  the 
Welsh  princes  rode  in  golden  cars.  Caesar 
inrornm  us  that  he  was  induced  to  invade 
britiUii  by  the  representations  which  had 
h^m\  Timde  of  its  miuend  treasures.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Romans  mined  for  gold  in  Wales  ; 
at  Ogo&u,  in  Carmarthenshire,  are  we]l-de> 
fined  evidences  of  their  search,  and  from  the 
remains  of  workshops,  and  the  discovery  of 
golden  ornaments,  it  would  appear  that  search 
must  liave  been  to  some  extent  successful. 
A  strange  tradition  is  connected  with  the 
old  Brttii^h  king  Cymbeltne.  ^  CymbolinsL 
nrincti  of  the  Trinobantes,  which  included 
£ij;iex,  is  stated  to  have  coined  gold  money 
initieail  of  rings.*'  Then  the  writer,  Sir  John 
Peltuti,  in  his  strange  but  instructive  Fodin» 
Regnk's,  says, ''1  his  was  probably  the  mine 
afterwards  discovered  in  the  time  of  Henrv 
the  Fourth."  No  such  mine  was  ever  found, 
btit  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  his  letters  man* 
d  at) ma,  commands  Walter  Fitz  Walter — ^^upon 
inform utiou  of  a  concealed  mine  of  gold  in 
Eisex--to  apprehend  all  such  persons  as  he 
in  hit  judgment  thinks  fit,  that  ao  conceal  the 
said  mine,  and  to  bring  them  before  the 
king  and  his  council,  there  to  receive  what 
shall  bt3  thought  fit  to  be  ordered." 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  we 
firtd  numerous  grants  of  all  mines  of  gold, 
and  silver,  in  certain  counties  of  England, 
Bcotkiid,  and  the  English  |)ale  of  Ireland. 
&iward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Sixth 
appear  to  have  been  especially  desirous  of 
4ltrv«loping  the  autvC^tovi^  \.\^^a»x«^  ^  *^^« 

\  made  iVx:bwii.\jMoY^vx^^^ 
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ahire^  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Northumber- 
Und,  and  Westmorland,  are  the  counties 
included,  and  more  especially  mentioned  in 
those  grants ;  but  we  have  not  any  evidence 
that  a  single  gold-mine  was  ever  discovered 
by  the  eager  seekers,  or  contributcil  the 
desired  royalty  to  the  anxious  monarchs. 

The  Black  Prince  certainly  removed  several 
hundred  miners  from  Derbyshire  to  Devon- 
shire, and  from  the  mines  about  Combniartin, 
it  is  said  that  he  obtained,  wealth  sufHcieut  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  wars  in  France ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  wealth  was  in 
gold.  The  lead-ores  of  this  part  of  Devon- 
shire were,  and  are,  exceedingly  rich  in  silver ; 
and  the  treasure  obtained  by  Edwanrs  miners 
was  probably  in  that  metal  We  have 
distinct  evidence  of  the  discovery  of  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  tin,  in  numerous  law-suits 
between  the  adventurers,  and  in  the  claims 
made  by  the  crown  for  unpaid  royalties ;  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  actual  discovery  of 
gold.  We  know  a  district  in  Devonshire 
bearing  the  name  of  Gold  Street,  which  was, 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  zealously  worked 
oyer,  as  the  numerous  existing  shafts  show  ; 
but  all  these  shafts  are  on  a  load  of  argenti- 
ferous silver. 

**  The  Discoverie  and  Historie  of  the  Gold- 
mynes  in  Scotland  "  is  the  title  of  a  book 
publi^ed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  from  a 
manuscript  written  by  Stephen  Atkinson  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  nineteen.  This  Atkin- 
son was  a  finer  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon 
about  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen 
Atkinson  obtained  leave  to  search  for  gold 
and  silver  in  Crawford  Moor  on  paying  the 
king  one  tenth  of  the  metals  found.  This  gold- 
seeker  was  evidently  not  successful,  and 
the  object  of  his  treatise  was  to  induce  James 
to  embark  in  gold-mining.  Atkinson  com- 
pares King  James  to  Job,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon— and  argues  that  he  may  build  a  second 
temple  more  glorious  than  the  iir8t,if  lie  will 
but  fairly  explore  the  gold,  silver,  and  lead- 
mines,  in  Crawford,  or  Friar's  Moor,  and 
Glengounar.  The  king  does  not  appear  to 
have  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  en- 
thusiast ;  but  in  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  he  granted  a  lease  for  twenty-one  yeai-s 
to  John  Hendlie,  physician,  of  tlic  ffold 
rn^nes  in  the  districts  of  Lead  Hills  and 
Wan  lock  Head,  which  "  has  been  thir  divers 
yeiris  bygane  ueglectit."  Laiug,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  informs  us  that  King  James 
expended  three  thoitsand  pounds  on  the 
gold-mines  of  Crawford  Moor,  and  obtained 
not  quite  three  ounces  of  gold.  Beyond  this 
we  cannot  learn  that  either  Atkinson  or  Sir 
Bevis  Bulmcr,  and  others  who  were  adven- 
turers in  tliese  gold-schemes,  ever  made  any 
satisfactory  discovery.  Peimaut  indeed  says, 
''In  tlie  reigns  of  James  the  Fourtli  and 
James  the  Fifth  of  ScoUaud,  vaa^  weQ\\>[ivi«A 


the  reign  of  the  latter,  not  less  than  tc 
value  of  three  buudred  thoumuid  poi 
sterling,"  We  canuot  discover  the  sligr 
authority,  which  could  have  warrant^  ] 
nant  in  makioj^  thid  bold  assertion.  ( 
has  been  found  in  the  Liead  Hills,  and  o 
parts  ScotUnd :  occasionally  good-sized  i 
fi;ets  have  been  discovered—one  is  sud 
have  weighed  thirty  ounces, — ^but,  on  bst 
occasions,  the  gold  fever  has  set  in  upon 
people,  and  lai^e  expenditures  of  money  b 
had  no  other  rewanl  than  the  ruin  and 
appointment  of  enthusiastic  hopea 

Yet  more  recently  we  liave  examplcf  < 
like  character.  In  seventeen  han«treJj 
ninety-five,  it  transpired  that  Inmps  of  ■ 
had  been  picked  up  in  a  valley  on  the  b 
of  the  mountain  called  Croghiui  Kiufihdi 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  WleU 
Crowds  of  the  Irish  peasantrv  were  • 
employed  npon  the  banks  of  the  stieu 
which  the  gold  had  been  found— «Dd« 
ar)])ear  to  have  made  a  productive  bam 
Tlie  government  then  obtained  a  spedsli 
of  parliament,  and  a  systematic  coone 
streaming  for  cold  was  instituted  nnJerti 
dii-ection  of  three  comiaissionen,  Msm 
Mills,  King,  and  Weaver.  Up  to  the  hml 
ing  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  May,  mnutta 
hundred  and  ninety-eighty  these  gold  wmit 
were  remunerative  ;  but,  duriiy  d^iD/ar> 
tunate  period  the  works  were  afaudoaetLidd 
theyremaiued  idle  until  eighteenVu:/di«dai4 
one,  when  washings  again  coiumeuee^  "^bM 
were  persevered  in  for  some  yean,*^^^** 
hundi-ed  and  forty-fuur  ounces  of  gold  wen 
obtiiinod  ;  the  ingots  of  which  were  fros 
twenty-one  and  tliree-eighths  to  tweiitj-ow 
and  seven-eightlis  carats  tine,  the  alloT  brii^ 
sliver — and  the  toLal  value  at  the  tiuiethrei 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sevcntj-vra 
pounds.  This,  however,  was  obtained  at  a 
cost  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  pounds^  tbi 
the  government  was  a<ivi8ed  to  abandon  \Jb» 
undertaking.  The  gold  was  diMemiiMttJ 
throughout  an  irregular  bed  compused  ^ 
clay,  sand,  and  fragments  of  rock  more  oi 
lens  rounded  ;  the  narticlea  wore  genenil] 
minute  scales,  but  lar^  solid  lum}u  ve» 
found  from  time  to  time,  the  heaviest  • 
which  weighed  twenty-two  ounces. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  we  have  bee 
told  that  '*  Pactoleau  streams  flow  throng 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  Devunshire.''  ^^ 
Britannia  and  Pol ti more  mines  were  set  t 
work  upon  the  strength  of  the  disc(>very  ( 
sume  small  pieces  of  gold  in  the  waste  \ieA\ 
of  some  old  mine  workings.  The  search  fi 
gold  in  Devonshire  appears  to  have  be< 
zealously  made, — and  the  result  is,  that  tk 
search  is  abandoned. 

The  gold-bearinj  district   of    Merionetl 

shire,  in  North   Wales,  has    been  the  mm 

i*ecent  of  the  auriferous  discoveries  ;  aud  th 

\^s(ixss>'QA  c^'ATt^   lodes    near    Dolgelly    sli 


nrocured  in  the  Ijead  HvWa,  irom  ^oVL  l^ixraiJiX  «AXx%rX  %X.\»\3l'C«w\.  \a.  «^\*h;c^  Uuudreii  an 
jjB  the  aandB  washed  froxa  thft  mousiVAAiia  \  VixvWiviVj-'fts-i  ^^W-siia  ^s^wais^  Nsv  sss^^  ^>^ 
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quartz  lodes  by  Mr.  O'Neil.     It  does  not' that  the  precious  metal  is  accumulated  in 


appear  to  have  l»een  worked  until,  in 
eiu^hteen  hundred  and  fortj-three,  Mr.  Artliur 
Dean  discovered  gold  at  Cwm  Eisen,  an 
ac«;ouiit  of  which  he  gave  to  the  British 
Association.  In  this  communication  Mr. 
Denn  stated,  "that  a  complete  system  of 
auriferous  veins  exists  througliout  the  whole 
of  the  Snowdouian,  or  Lower  Silurian  forma- 
tions of  North  WhIos.**  The  gold  was  found 
either  in  veins  of  quartz,  or  disseminated 
throuch  lead-lodes.  Mr.  Dean's  statement  is 
as  follows : — "  Some  of  the  gold  ores  produce 
from  three  pennyweights  to  sixty  ounces  of 
gold  per  ton  of  ore  as  broken,  and  some 
of  the  washed  sulphurets  of  lead  contiiiu 
lead,  seven tv-five  per  cent. ;  silver,  forty 
ounces  ;  gold,  fi*om  two  to  twenty  ounces  per 
ton." 

Judging  from  examples  which  we  have 
seen,  we  iiave  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Dean  made  a  correct  statement ;  but  it 
applies  only  to  small  sections  of  either  the 
quartz  or  the  load-lodes.  Own  Eisen  mine 
Las  been  several  times  worked  and  aban- 
doned ;  up  to  the  present  time  no  pi*ofit  has 
been  realised.  Professor  Riimsay,  in  a  mper 
read  before  the  Geological  Society  (eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four),  says,  "From  that 
date  "  (ei^^diteen  hundred  and  forty-four)  "  to 
this  time  no  one  has  attempted  to  work  any 
mines  in  North  Wales  for  gold,  except  that 
at  Cwn  Kiseu  ;  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any 
miner  who  has  seen  any  gold  of  the  alleged 
auriferous  veins,  with  many  of  which  I  am 
well  acquiiint^d."  ProfeFi?or  Jtamsay,  in 
coutinu:iti<»n,  says,  in  speaking  pf  the  gold 
mine  at  Dtd-y-frwynog,  "On  examining  a 
heap  of  (piartz  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  and  turning  over  a  few  j»ieces,  I  readily 
saw,  with  the  naked  eye.  gold  in  small  flakes 
and  grains,  irregularly  disseminated  through 
the  quartz.  In  a  more  select  heap  of  quartz, 
on  all  the  pieces  it  was  distinctly  visible  to 
the  untissiated  eye  ;  and  one  mass  in  parti- 
cidar,  heavier  than  a  strong  man  could  lift, 
w.'is  literally  spangled  all  aci'oss  its  sui*faces 
with  glittering  gold."  We  desire  to  state 
this  matter  fairly  and  fully, — gohl  has  been 
delected  in  the  matrix  of  the  coi)per-bearing 
lo  les  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Dol-y-frwynog; 
discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  at  Clogau 
on  the  hills  north  of  the  Dolgelly  and  Bar- 
n»onth  ro.id,  anvl  at  Peiimaen.  The  existence 
o!\vdd  in  North  Walt  s  is  imdoubted,  but  it  is 
*■.!  leiii-ly  <lill"«ified  where  it  does  oocnr,  and 
".s  occurrence  is  very  iri-egular.  Within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  several  individuals, 
and  companies,  have  sought  to  develop  the 
aunferous  treasures  of  these  English  gold 
rocks.  Thousands  have  been  expended  ;  the 
best  apjiliances  of  modern  mechanics  and 
cheinibtry  adopted ;  yet  the  gold  discovered 
has  not  been  sulB-.-ient  to  pay  working  ex- 
penses. In  truth,  there  are  few  metals  more 
widely  spread  over  the  earth^s  surface  than 


Buch  quantities  as  to  render  the  search  for 
it  at  all  remunerative. 
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In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  having  completed  my  educa- 
tion at  an  academy  near  Harrow,  wherein  I 
had  spent  six  years  of  the  sixteen  to  which  I 
I  had  attained,  I  returned  to  my  native  village, 
and  declared  my  wish  to  be  an  engineer. 
We  lived  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  county 
of  Hertford.  Everywhere  railways  were 
almost  untried  innovations,  therefore,  my 
worthy  guardian,  when  I  told  him  that  I 
meant  to  be  an  engineer,  said  that  he  pitied 
me  from  his  heart,  and  begged  that  I  would 
banish  the  thought  instantly. 

I  did  not  heed  his  counseL  In  the  au- 
tumn previous  to  my  leaving  the  school, 
situated,  as  I  said,  near  Harrow,  the  works  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  had 
been  commenced  close  to  its  academic  groves. 
Opportunity  had  thus  directed  my  attention 
towards  engineering  works.  Even  a  liitle 
knowledge  was  thus  gtiined  which  had  be- 
come the  stimulus  to  further  acquisitions ;  so 
that  I  bought  for  myself  Grier's  Mechanics' 
Calculator,  and  Jones  on  Levelling,  studied 
them  in  leisure  hours,  made  fiesli  observa- 
tions as  to  the  progress  of  the  works  when- 
ever I  could  manage  to  climb  over  the  play- 
ground wall ;  and  when  1  returned  home,  had 
got  so  far  that  I  could  keep  a  field-book, 
reduce  levels,  compute  gradients,  and  calcu- 
late earthworks  with  tolerable  accuracy.  I 
left  school  resolvetl  to  be  an  engmeer. 

My  guanlian  was  equally  resolved  that  I 
should  not  have  my  own  way  in  the  matter ; 
so  I  rose  early  one  morning  in  the  month 
of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
{racked  up  a  change  of  linen  and  an  extra  imir 
of  trousers,   with  my  Grier  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  with  but  a  few  shillings  in  mj 
pocket,  set  oflf  for  the  nearest  railway  works. 
I'liere  I  hoped  to  obtain  employment,  ao/l, 
by  beginning  at  the  beginning,  to  follow  upon 
their  own  road    the  Smeatims,  Steven v#ns, 
!md  Brunels.    I  tram j)ed,  therefore,  to  Brix- 
moor  ;  and  reaching  the  unfinished  embank* 
ment  at  that  place,  after  a  vrnlk  of  ^/:im 
thirty   miles,  f'jotsore    and  wearr.   I 
boldly  ui)on  the  ground  and  aake^  f;r  T-.m 
I  don't  know  wlmt  the  men — the  ri5*r^.  isi 
they  were  called,  thought  of  me.   \ni*  m-i* 
ijie  that,  "  I  looked  too  much  likeaiaa  i/r-ii 
of  soap  after  a  hard  day*s  vwo.  -ii~  i^  ir 
for  much ;  *'  another  asked  Bft  -ri^n.^   Z 
had  ma<Ie  up  my  mind  not  toses^tn  k  ..  : 
head  ;  but  at  last  my  perwewtaoB  a  ^it^^  .• 
cation  was  rewarded  with  a  crj^er*     i .  ir 
twelve  shillings  a-week   mjij  j.     I  -^is.  -^ 
drive  a  horse  and  tx^ORSL  1»  Mt.  ^irv-  —  ;^ 
the  tem^Tarf  tvC^  qI.  ^^ife 
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gold,  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  isolated  spots UVie  end  ol\\.,ii\»s«l3bib 
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iU  contents  shot  out  to  serve  towards  the 
further  extension  of  the  bank. 

I  was  a  driver  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  my  clothes  were  torn  to 
ribbons.  In  the  course  of  my  third  week  I 
did  that  which  I  had  seen  otlier  unfortunates 
do, — I  drove  horse  and  truck  together  with 
the  earth,  over  the  tip-head. 

Forfeiting  my  wages  and  my  situation,  I 
trudged  to  Watford  tunuel,  which  I  reached 
on  tiie  same  evening  ;  and,  next  moniing 
at  day-break  I  was  descending  one  of  the 
ffreat  shafts,  a  candidate  for  subterranean 
utbour.  I  rose  in  the  world  afterwards ;  but 
my  rise  dates  from  this  descent. 

The  man  to  whom  I  had  engaged  myself 
was  a  sub  contractor  of  the  fourth  degi*ee — 
Frazer,  by  name,  a  thorough  Yorkslii reman 
—who  never  spoke   without  an  oath,  was 


never  heard  even    to  call  man,  woman,  or 


child  by  Christian  name ;  whose  only  va- 
rieties of  expression  were  that  when  he  was 
in  a  bad  humour  he  swore  at  others,  when  in 
a  good  humour  he  cui-sed  himself.  Mvjob 
under  this  man,  was  bucket-steering.  Placed 
upon  the  projecting  ledge  of  a  scanold  some 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  raihi  in  the 
tunnel,  and  one  or  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  bricklnyei-s, 
masons,  and  labourers  were  busy  upou  the 
brickwork  of  the  shaft  above,  below  and 
round  me,  while  toi-cbes  and  huge  lires  in 
cressets  were  bljizin*^  everywhere.  I  was,  in 
the  midst  of  the  uiu  and  smoke,  to  steer 
clear  of  the  scafifold  the  descending  earth- 
buckets  one  of  wiiich  dropi>ed  under  my 
notice  every  three  minutes  at  tiic  least.  This 
duty  demanding  vigilant  attention,  I  had  to 
perform  for  an  uubi*oken  shift  (as  it  was 
tennetl)  of  six  hours  at  a  stretch. 

'*  Look  thou,"  siiid  Fi*azer  with  an  oath, 
when  giving  me  instructions,  "  you  just  do 
like  this."  I  was  to  clasp  a  pole  with  my 
left  arm,  hsLUg  ovta*  tlie  abyss,  and  steady  the 
buckets  with  a  stick  lield  out  in  my  rif^ht 
hand.  *^  Do  like  this,"  Jie  repeated,  s wearing, 
^  but  mind,  if  you  fall,  go  cleau  down  with- 
out doing  any  mischief.  I^st  night  l*d  to 
pay  for  a  ne.w  trowel  that  the  little  fool 
who  Wiis  killed  yesterday  knocke<l  out  of  a 
fellow's  baud."  The  little  fool  was  the  jwor 
lad  whom  I  replaced,  and  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  a.runaway  watchinaker's  appren- 
tice out  of  Coventry,  who  had  been  worked  for 
three  successive  shifts  without  relief,  and 
who  had  fallen  down  the  sliafl  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  And,  before  I  knocked  off  my 
first  shift,  I  was  not  surprised  at  his  fate.  1 
was  so  thoroughly  exhauated  that  Frazer  put 
me  into  the  bucket,  and  gave  orders  to  a  man 
to  bear  A  hand  with  me  to  Sanders's  fuddling 
crib,  and  let  mc  have  a  pitch  in  for  an  hour, 
and  a  pint. 

Sanders's  fuddling  crib  was  a  double  hoyel, 
situated  nearly  at  the  Coot  oi  l\i^  i^\i^l\^  'IW 
'*  pitch  in  "  with  whic\i  1  waa  Xo  \>e  mdxA^^C 
wua  a  lie-down  on  a  matireai,ol  n\a<iV  Wiftw  «ax^ 


were  several ;  nearly  all  of  them  occa) 
by  men  and  boys  more  or  leas  exhaui 
I  slept  for  six  hours,  and  awoke  refreth 
but,  no  sooner  was  it  discovered  tba 
was  awake,  than  I  was  told  to  ''sen 
out,"  which  I  did  quickly,  and  my  bed 
instantly  filled  by  another  over-weai 
worker.  **  Now  get  your  pint,**  said  the 
wooden-legged  man  w^ho  nad  charge  of  \ 
sleeping  accommodation.  I  was  uahemi  i 
the  other  section  of  the  hovel  in  which  th 
were  some  thirty  men  drinking:,  sm^k; 
and  swearing  in  true  navigator  style,  beCu 
bar  established  for  the  sale  of  beer.  1< 
not  get  mjT  pint,  for  I  eschewed  beer:! 
bargained  it  away  with  a  man  for  a  drill 
coffee  from  his  bottle.  It  was  strougi 
warm,  for  the  bottle  had  been  staudiog 
the  hot  stone  hearth  ;  the  very  smell  ufi 
coffee  was  inspiriting,  and  I  was  uu  tlis  po 
of  puttnig  the  bottlo  to  my  lips  wheu  it  i 
dasbed  from  my  hiuids  by  a  hu;:e  fellov,  i 
rushed  (NUit  us  to  the  fire,  exclaiming; 

''Hist!  hist!  Bed  Whippers  a  ewM 
fight  the  devil!"  *^^  * 

I  looked  round.  Seated  on  one  of  i 
benches  about  half-way  down  the  hot  wai 
man  who  iiatl  fallen  asleep  over  hJi  ba 
He  wore  a  loose  i-ed  serge  &o6k  Mod  n 
night-cap,  the  peak  of  which  a^^mndtknagk 
a  newspa))er  which  had  himutbratitnerkk 
head,  and  hung  down  to  his  koeca  1  ae- 
meutary  hush  prevailed  ;  wheatiwiBS&v^ 
had  knocked  down  my  coifee,  retan^n^  vitk 
a  light,  set  fire  to  the  i)af>er.  Bed  VE'hipper 
was  instantly  enveloped  in  fiame,  snd  siirtdd 
from  his  sleep  in  tierce  2klarm,  throviog  kii 
arms  about  4iim  like  a  madman.  TiuBJob 
was  Ciilled  fighting  the  deviJ.  It  kd  to  A 
general  scuilie,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  Iioa*! 
my  escape  into  the  wilder,  though  won 
reasonable,  turmoil  of  the  tunnel  TfieR 
was  no  day  there  and  no  })eace:  theshriS 
roar  of  escaping  steam ;  the  groaiu  of 
mighty  engines  heaving  ponderous  ksJi 
of  earth  to  the  surfiice  ;  the  click-dadL  d 
lesser  engines  pumping  dry  the  numrio^ 
springs  by  wiiiofi  the  drift  was  intertt^sc^i 
the  reverberating  thunder  of  the  small  Uai» 
of  powder  tired  upou  the  mining  works ;  tbi 
rumble  of  trains  of  trucks ;  the  clatter  d 
horses*  feet ;  the  clank  of  chains  ;  the  stnii 
of  cordage;  and  a  myriad  of  other  soa&k 
iicconlaut  and  discordant.  Thei*e  were  B 
be  seen  miners  from  Cornwall,  drift-boitf 
fi-oiu  Wales,  pitmen  from  Statfoni shire  tfi 
No)  thumbiM-land,  engineers  from  Yorksiiir 
and  Lancasli  ire,  navvies — English  men,  SsXiteli 
men,  and  Irishmen — from  everywhere,  rantf 
shifters,  pick  men,  biirruwmen,  bi'akes-uw 
banksmen,  drivers,  gulTers,  gangers,  carpea 
ters,  bncklayei-s,  labourei's,  and  boysotil 
sorts,  ages  and  sizes  ;  some  engaged  upon  tk 
inverts  beneath  the  rails,  some  u])OU  tb 
i^^n^w.     viw^yVt^^vQaVMU^w  these,  some  uf>on  the  extensiu 

o(  w\^e\i  Wiftt^V  «»x^  wcsm^Vm.^^};^*^  ^V^^^^>D^\x^u^Ya 
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workiug  like  bees  in  cells  building  up  the 
tunnel  sideis  some  upon  the  centre  turn- 
ing the  great  arches,  some  stretched  upon 
their  backs  putting  the  key-bvicks  to  the 
crown — all  6]>eaking  in  a  hundi'ed  dialects, 
with  dangers  known  and  unknown  imi)end- 
ing  on  every  side ;  with  commands  and 
countermands  echoing  about  through  air 
murky  with  the  smoke  and  flame  of  burning 
tar-biirrcls,  cressets,  and  torclies.* 

Such  was  the  interior  of  Watford  tunnel. 
There  wt  re  shops  in  it,  too :  not  only  beer 
or  fu<l(lliii.£f-.sho|)s,  but  tomniv-shops.  The 
navvy  knows  that  he  is  a  helpless  being  if  he 
cannot  get  his  tommy  ;  and  this  word,  which 
comprehends  all  auimal  supplies  (drink  is 
wet  tommy),  signities  beef,  bacon,  cheese, 
coflee,  bread,  butter,  and  tobacco. 

Aiy  job  as  bucket-steerer  did  not  last  long  ; 
for  tlie  drift  north  of  the  tunnel  being  soon 
cut  thrcui^h,  no  more  earth  was  taken  u|> 
the  sliafcl  it  was  all  carried  out  thi-ough 
Ilazlcvvood  cutting,  to  be  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  long  eml>ankment  between  Hun-j 
ton  Bi-iilge  and  King's  Langley.  i 

Frazer,  who  told  me  that  I  was  a  handy  I 
lad,  did  not  discharge  me  altogether,  butj 
shifted  me  to  a  gang  of  regular  navvies  in  I 
the  tunnel.  With  my  first  fortnight's  wages  j 
I  had  got  me  a  suit  of  new  moleskin  ami  a  I 
pair  of  liighlows  ;  now,  therefore,  I  had  only  i 
to  buy  pick  and  shovel,  and  my  equipment  was ' 
complete.  My  hands  had  become  coarse,  my 
face  WHS  sunburnt,  and  my  hair  shaggy. 
What  matter  ?  I  felt  a  heai'ty  pride  in  my- 
self, and  my  prospects. 

The  gang  I  joined  consisted  of  some  forty 
men,  each  of  whom  bora  a  iiickname.  There 
were  Happy  Jack,  Long  liob.  Dusty  Tom, 
Billy-goat,  Frying-pan,  Bed>head,  and  the 
rest  with  names  more  or  less  luilicrous,  For 
myself,  my  new  clothes  and  tools  entitled 
me  to  the  style  of  Dandy  Dick.  I  was  fined 
two  griUons  footing,  which  I  paid ;  and  was 

£nt  to  work  with  a  lad,  whom  tliey  called 
Lick  Dadd^,  in  clearing  out  a  trench. 
With  this  gang  I  worked  steadily  and 
punctuully,  making  no  enemies  and  one 
friend.  This  friend  was  Canting  Geor^  ;  a 
tall,  thin,  hiuxl-liued,  stem-featured,  middle- 
aged  man,  commonly  sneered  at  by  his 
fellows  because  he  was  said  to  be  religious  ; 
though  1  never  knew  him  attempt  to  make 
a  pix>sclyte,  or  interfere  at  any  time  by 
word  or  deed  with  drinking,  swearing, 
qnarrelling,  or  fighting.  Uis  only  cause  of 
eU'euce,  as  fjvr  as  my  observation  extended, 
was,  that  he  w:is  never  at  any  time  drunk 
or  riotuus  himself.  Canting  George  was  a 
native  of  an  obscure  snot  in  Warwickshire. 
He  was  an  extreme  Catviuist,  and  miserably 
ignoraint,  for  he  could  not  even  read ;  yet 
he  possi  ssed  very  good  reasoning  powers. 

My  education  having  more  than  once  be- 
trayed itself,  this  man,  who  had  a  thirst  for 
know  led  L'e,  fastened  himself  upon  me.  Bnt 
hia  Mtttiinhip  was  not  aiCogether  selfish ;  lor 


I  soon  owed  much  to  his  protection.  Bull- 
head, as  our  ganger  was  called,  was  a  surly 
brute,  and  Canting  George  frequently  saved 
me  from  his  violence.  But  for  him,  too,  in- 
stead  of  continuing  to  live  at  my  lodgings  in 
a  clean  cottage  at  Hunton  Bridge,  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  live  in  the  shanty 
with  the  rest  ot  the  gang ;  and  rather  than 
have  done  that,  I  should  have  given  up  the 
effort  to  make  myself  an  engineer  altogether. 

The  sliunty  was  a  building  of  stone, 
brick,  mud,  and  timber,  and  roofed  partly 
with  tile  and  partlv  with  tarjxiuliu.  It 
consisted  of  a  single  oblong  room,  and 
stood  upon  a  piece  of  spare  ground  near 
the  tunnel  mouth  ;  another  nearly  shanty 
tenanted  by  another  of  Frazer's  gangs,  stood 
upon  the  high  ground  just  above  ;  and  be- 
tween both,  under  a  single  roof,  were  fVazer's 
olEce  and  hia  tommy-shop. 

Almost  every  gang  of  navvies— and  there 
were  sixty,  at  leasts  employed  upon  the  tun- 
nel—was thus  lodged ;  so  that  there  were 
several  of  these  dens  of  wild  men  round 
about  the  works.  The  bricklayers,  masons, 
mechanics,  and  their  labourers  were  distri- 
buted among  the  adjacent  population,  carry- 
ing disorder  and  uproar  wherever  they  went 
I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  might  have 
been  the  social  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  line  if  the  hordes  of  reck- 
less navieators  had  been  lodged  in  the  same 
way.  Ijieir  own  arrangement  was  made, 
not  on  moral  grounds,  entirely  by  the  men 
and  their  gaffers  (the  sub-contractors)  to  suit 
their  own  convenience  ;  for  the  navvie  does 
not  like  to  reside  far  from  his  work. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  navi- 
gators' shanties  were  presided  over  by  a  set 
of  blear-eyed  old  crones,  of  whom  there 
was  one  to  each  gang.  They  were  expected 
to  cook,  make  the  Mds,  wash  and  mend  the 
clothes  of  their  masters ;  who  beat  them  fear- 
fully whenever  the  fancy  of  any  one  or  more 
of  their  rough  lords  and  masters  inclined 
to  that  refreshment.  In  all  the  obscenitjy 
and  blasphemy  they  bore  their  part ;  ia 
the  fighting  they  also  lent  a  hand.  With 
features  frightfully  disfigured,  with  heads 
cut  and  bandaged,  they  made  themselves  at 
home  in  the  midst  of  evervthing  from  wluifc 
pride  and  virtue  shrink  aghast. 

Once  only  I  visited  our  i>hanty.  I  wa^  m 
spare  hours,  teaching  George  Hatley  tsiesfi^ 
and  it  hap|)eiied  one  Sunday  moniof  maof 
iii^May  that  the  ruin,  hindering  rhiii  b- 
tendance,  I  strolled  up  to  the  shanty  to  Ak. 
George  ;  but  he  was  gone  out.  Old  Ak.-^ 
nresiding  crone,  who  wjis  then  < 
black  eyes  and  a  bandaged  chin,  told  j 
he  would  be  back  by  eleven— it  wsa  A 
ten  ;  and,  having  cursed  me  in  a  i 
to  be  very  friendly,  she  invited  J 
he  returned.  So  1  sat  down  immi 
stool,  and  took  a  surv«^  tA  \ 

TVi«  dsKiT ^«A «Xm\sX isadewitiM^^ 
iiidea,  YiaVm|^  Vb^wSsA^ii  «a^k."»t 
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and  near  one  of  the  windows  were  a  few 


rude  benches  an'd 
comnuies 


seats.    Of   such  of   my^^neyer  tell  where  to  tiud  'em,  and  the&Ui 


as  were  up, 


four 


five 


sprawling  on  these  seats,  two  lying  flat  upon 
the  eai'thcn  floor  playing  at  can  Is,  and  one 
sat  on  a  stool  mending  his  boots.  These 
men  all  greeted  me  with  a  grutf  welci)me, 
and  pressed  me  to  drink.  Ne.ir  the  other 
window  were  three  barrels  of  beer,  all  in  tap, 
the  keys  of  which  were  cli:iine<l  to  a  stout 
leathern  girdle,  which  encircle*!  old  Pejr's 
waist.  HerKeat — an  oM-fashioned  nrni-cliair 
—  was  handy  to  these  barrels,  of  which  she 
was  tapster.  The  opposite  side  and  one  end 
of  the  building  were  fitted  up  from  floor  to 
roof — which  was  low — in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  betweeii-decks  of  an  emigrant  ship.  In 
each  of  the  berths  there  lay  one  or  two 
of  my  mates  —  for  this  was  their  knock' 
off  Sun«lay — all  drank  or  asleep.  Eiich  man 
lay  with  his  head  u]>on  his  kit  (his  bundle 
of  clothes) ;  and,  nestling  with  many  of  the 
men  were  dogs  and  litters  of  puppies  of 
the  bull  or  lurcher  breed;  for  a  navvie's 
dog  was,  of  course,  either  for  fighting  or 
poaching. 

The  otlier  end  of  the  room  served  as  the 
kitchen.  There  was  a  rude  dreaser  in  one 
comer,  upon  which  and  a  ricketty  table  was 
arranged  a  very  nuscellaneous  set  of  plates 
and  di«hes,  in  tin,  wood,  and  earthenware, 
each  holding  an  equally  ill-matched  cup, 
basin,  or  bowl.     Ajifanjst  the  wall  were  fixed  \  < 


fix  Vm  in  this  road    (manner)  I  ahov 


be  sich  a  row  at  never  yet  was  heerc 
Shortly  afterwards  Red  Whipper  can 
bringing  with  him  a  leFeret.  This  n 
signal  for  Peg.  Hia  orders  to  her  were, ' 
ii  ready,  aud  pat  it  in  along  o*  the  rest 
look  sharp,  or  thee*8  head  may  be  bro 
He  then  took  oflf  his  jacket  and  boou 
tumbled  up  into  a  bei*th. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  Jane,  f  i 
tfiok  more  work,  and  set  on  two  or  \ 
extra  gungs  of  navvies.  One  of  these  bi 
sluinty  nearly  opposite  to  the  one  osa 
by  my  gang.  These  new-comen  were  d 
Irish,  and  they  had  not  been  there  i 
days  before  a  row  t<x>k  place,  which,  whil 
lasted,  brought  picks,  spades,  shoveld^  u 
l>eetle-cadtrels,  and  every  available  wm 
into  actiV'e  service.  The  lij^ht  took  pUet 
a  Saturday  evenings,  about  two  houn  s 
pay-time.  It  was  our  fortnightly  p 
day  ;  and  the  men  bciu^  well  spmo^  w 
drink,  the  allray  was  desperate  It  list 
fur  moi*e  than  an  hour ;  no  mterraptioo  bei 
offered  to  the  combatants.  Indeed  noChit 
short  of  military  interference  ooold  bi: 
quelled  such  a  disturbance.  My  gu 
wiis  victorious.  But  their  tiiumpk  n 
dearly  purchased :  five  of  our  eomnxM  wtn 
shockingly  hacked  and  disablttl  MonthtM 
a  dozen  of  the  Irishmen  were  BUgkd,  tad 
me  was  taken  up  for  dead.  Tut  tiniliA  ^ 


a  double  row  of  cuphoiirds  or  lockers,  one  to 

each  man  ;  these  were  the  tommy-boxes,  and 

below  them,  suspended  from  stout  nails  and 

hooks,   were   several  large    i>ots    and   pans. 

Over  the  fireplace,  which  was  nearly  central,  j  disaster  by   which  upwards  of   thirty 

there  were  also  hung  about  a  dozen  guns.    In  |  were  burie<l  alive  by  the  in-falling  of  a 


this  war  was  the  buiTiing  of  U»  YiA/SMii 
shanty.      Afcer  this    ejectment  (O^  *« 
restored. 
Later  in  the  summer  occurred  that  tembh 


the  other  corner  was  a  large  co})per,  beneath 
which  a  bhizing  fire  was  roann>{  :  a  volume 
of  savoury  steam  was  escaping  from  beneath 
the  lid,  and  old  Teg,  muttering  and  splutter- 
ing ever  and  anon,  threw  on  more  coals  and 
kept  the  copr>er  boiling'.  Now,  as  I  looked 
at  this  co])per,  I  noticed  a  riddle  not 
particularly  hard  to  solve.     I)e|>endiug  over 

its  side,  were  several  strings,  communicating  |  some  shelving  plaulcs  when  the  earth  fell  ii 
with  the  interior  ;  and,  to  each  of  these,  was  was  taken  out  crazed,  and  died  shortly  iftt 
attached  a  )nece  of  wood.  Peg,  muttering  and  a  raving  madman.  The  causes  assigned  for  tk 
spluttering,  was  continually  handling  one  or        '^     -  "•  -'  •        •  ** 


of  earth.  Fourteen  were  not  rescued  nnti 
life  was  extinct,  aud  the  last  body  not  neo 
vered  until  after  a  la})se  of  three  weeka  0 
thoive  who  were  rescued  alive,  ail,  vid 
the  exception  of  one  man,  sustained  nun 
or  less  of  corporeal  injury — ^fractares,  conn 
sions,  aud  bruises.  Tius  man,  who  ovd 
his  rescue  to  having  Seen  at   work  henet*) 


more  of  these  mysteries.     I  asked  her  the 
meaning  ot  them. 

"Them!"  said  Peg,  speaking  in  a  broad 
Lancashire  dialect,  and  taking  a  stick  in 
her  hand  ;  **  why,  sithVe  lad — this  bit  o' 
stick  has  four  nicks  iu't  —  well  it's  Billy- 
goat^s  diimer  :  he*s  abed  yond.  Now  this," 
taking  up  another  with  six  nicks,  "is 
that  divil  Redhead^  and  this,"  seizing 
a  third  with  ten  nicks,  "is  Happy  Jack*s. 
Well,  thee  know*st,  he's  got  a  bit  o'  beef ; 
Kedhead's  nowt  but  tatei-s — he's 


a  gradely 
brute  is  liedhead  ;  au'  Billy^oat  s  got  a  pun 

or  80  o*  bacon  an' a  Ciib\>age.    ^ow  \.\i^^  i»«ay  ,     ,  ^     

I've  a  matter  o'  twenty  dumeva  ov  ao  \.o  V;\\^\<s».Ttv^^l^x*\\.^;ja  ^^M^^asA  \\«ce  above  th 
every  day,  which  1  bilea  in  nets  •,  wa  VI 1  ^^^JVio:  \  \.>a»afe\\  >3sift\itxfliiMk^\\ittaEk^\MMi\j^ 


accident  were  confiictiug;  aud,  as  is  ususli 
such  cases,  each  party  did  their  best  to  fix  lb 
blame  upon  the  other — the  engineers  npi 
the  contractors,  these  upon  their  sub-cuntiv 
tors,  and  thesa  again  upon  those  beneflli 
them.  I  believe  that  the  disaster  was  mlBi 
attributable  to  a  foreman  of  bricklayers,  wb 
madly,  and  against  orders,  drew  away  ib 
centering  of  some  newly-turned  arckei 
the  earth  followed  ;  and  the  doomed  iu« 
beneath — presuming  the  cause  I  have  giva 
to  be  the  right  one — became  the  victims  of  i 
drunken  man^s  temerity. 

The  scene  was  terrible.     Above  yawoa 
^XL^Vk^^^dowu  which  huge  trees  had  bed 
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like  sticks,  and  the  roots  of  some  were 
bruiicliing  np  into  the  air.  Below,  on  either 
side  of  the  mass,  were  gangs  of  brave,  daring 
men  —  the  navvie  is  a  bold  fellow  when 
duiigpr  is  to  be  faced — endeavouring  to  work 
their  way  through  it.  Day  and  night,  for 
one-aiid-twenty  days,  these  labours  unremit- 
tin;!]y  continued,  until  at  length  the  body 
of  the  last  victim  was  found. 

George  Hatley,  having  got  on  with  his 
studies,  informed  Frazer,  who  was  little 
better  than  no  scholar  at  all,  of  his  new 
ca^iabilities.  With  the  jealousy  peculiar  to 
ignorance,  Frazer  had  never  been  able  to 
tolerate  the  idea  of  having  a  well-dressed 
or  well-educated  clerk  in  Tiis  employment, 
and  his  sphere  of  operations  had  for  that 
reason  been  limited  to  works  under  his  own 
supervision.  Now,  however,  he  felt  that  if  he 
could  get  another  contract  on  some  other 
portion  of  the  line,  George  could  be  safely 
put  in  charge  of  it.  Frazer  accordingly  put 
in  for,  and  obtained  a  contract  to  carry  a 
portion  of  the  drift  through  Northcharch 
tunnel  ;  over  this  job  he  appobted  George 
his  gaffer,  and  George  then  got  me  to  be 
appointed  his  assistant  and  time-keeper.  So 
to  Northchurch  tunnel  we  went,  early  in 
October ;  and,  under  the  directions  of  the 
engineei-s,  opened  the  drift  at  the  north  end 
of  the  tunnel ;  sinking  a  shaft  about  mid- 
way on  our  length,  which  was,  I  think,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  By  the  middle 
of  NovcniWr  we  had  six  gang  of  navvies  at 
work — each  from  thirty  to  forty  strong; 
and  Frazer,  who  came  down  twice  a  week  to 
give  directions  and  watch  progress,  never 
before,  as  I  believe,  had  felt  himself  so  great 
a  man.  He  purchased  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
displayed  a  watch-guard ;  and,  but  for  his 
vulgar  mind  and  manners,  would  have  passed 
for  a  gentleman. 

The  men  at  Northchnrch  were,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  desperate  and  licentious  set 
than  those  whom  I  had  known  at  Watford 
tunnel.  They  had  just  come  off  a  job 
on  the  Birmingham  canal,  and  at  first  called 
themselves  muck-shiflers  and  navigators, 
holding  the  abbreviation  "navvie"  in  con- 
tempt. They  were  not  lodged  in  shanties, 
but  in  surrounding  villages  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Great  I^rkhampstead. 

The  soil  through  which  we  were  carrying 
the  drift  of  Northchurch  tunnel  was  of  a  most 
treacherous  character,  and  caused  many 
disasters.  Despite  every  precaution,  the 
earth  would  at  times  fall  in,  and  that,  too, 
when  and  where  we  least  expected.  Thus, 
in  the  fifth  week  of  our  contract,  notwith- 
standing that  our  shoring  was  of  extra 
strength  and  well  strutted,  an  immense  mass 
of  earth  suddenly  came  down  upon  us.  This 
came  from  the  tar)))ing  of  a  quicksand.  One 
stroke  of  a  pick  did  it.  llie  vein  was  shelv- 
iu<A  <^i^^  ^^e  laml,  finding  a  vent,  ran  like  so 
jnuch  water  into  the  open  drift ;  which  w&a' 
of  coarse  speedily  choked  up.   George  Hatley 


was  at  once  on  the  spot ;  and,  under  his  direc- 
tions efibrtswere  promptly  made  to  clear  away 
the  sand,  so  that  the  shoring  should  be  re- 
strengthened  if  possible  before  the  earth 
above  (deprived  of  the  support  afforded  by 
the  sand)  should  collapse.  The  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  in  vain.  There  came  a 
low  rumbling,  like  the  distant  booming  of  ar- 
tillery, then  followed  crashes  louder  than  the 
thunder,  startling  us  from  our  labour ;  and, 
while  we  were  hurrying  away,  down  came 
the  whole  mass  of  earth,  masonry,  timber, 
and  sand,  crushing  five  men  under  it. 

Of  these  men  three  were  dug  out  alive,  and 
removed — terribly  mangled — to  the  West 
Herts  Infirmary ;  the  other  two  were  found 
dead.  They  belonged  to  a  gang,  of  which 
one  Hicks  or  Bungerbo,  was  ganger.  I 
have  described  Frazer  as  a  man  ter- 
ribly profane,  but  Hicks  was  in  this 
matter  his  master.  These  were  the  firat 
lives  lost  in  Northchurch  tunnel,  and 
Hicks  was  overjoyed  to  think  that  they 
belonged  to  his  own  gan^.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  the  funeral ;  and,  naving  organised  a 
subscription  of  a  shilling  per  head  through- 
out all  the  ganes  in  the  tunnel — which  sub- 
scription realised  twenty  pounds — five  pounds 
were  set  apart  to  pay  for  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  the  rest  was  reserved  to  be  spent  iu 
rioting  and  drunkenness. 

The  funerals  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sunday  following  the  disaster,  in  the 
churchjrard  of  Nortnchurch  parish.  The 
procession  was  headed  by  Hicks,  who 
walked  .before  the  coffins ;  behind  fol- 
lowed about  fifty  navvies,  all  more  or  less 
drunk,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a 
host  of  stragglers,  and  country  girls,  the  com- 
panions of  the  navvies.  There  were  no  real 
mourners ;  the  unfortunate  men  being 
strangers  in  the  district,  and  the  residences 
^f  their  friends  unknown.  It  was  aljout  half- 
past  two  o*clock  when  the  train  reached  the 
gates  of  the  churchyard.  At  the  church-door 
the  ofilciating  minister,  observing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men,  wisely  ordered  the  church 
to  be  closed,  and  proceeded  to  leivd  the  way 
to  the  grave.  Hicks  took  umbrage  at  this, 
and  threatened  to  break  the  door  open ;  but 
as  this  was  not  seconded  among  his  men,  he 
told  them  to  put  the  cofiins  on  the  ground, 
and  let  the  parson  do  all  the  business  himself. 
But  tiie  men  hesitated,  the  sexton  protested, 
and  at  length  the  grave  was  reached.  Here 
Hicks  found  fresh  cause  for  offence.  It  was 
a  single  grave,  and  he  said  (which  was 
untrne)  that  separate  graves  had  been  paid 
for.  When  this  was  disproved,  he  objected 
that  the  one  grave  was  not  deep  enough,  and 
ordered  two  of  his  men  to  jump  in  anil  dig  it 
to  HelL  The  men  jumped  in  as  ordcMCtl,  one 
had  the  sexton's  pickaxe,  the  other  the  s[)ade, 
and  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes  the^c&v^ 
was  tea  fe«t  dw^t.   %Ni^>^^\saMQL^Ni%^'^ 
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Tlien  roie  tlie  qii««tioiu  bow  were  they  to 
eel  out  t  Tlie  eextouV  «hort  bdder  wa»  use- 
FeBsij  for  tbe  grav«  wa£  at  leiLat  tweutj-feet 
deep.  Hicks  settkd  the  rnnLter  hj  call- 
bjr  for  '^th*  ropea!"  «  Whmt  ropea J" 
"  Tbe  cofEjj  ropM*''^  These  were  brought  and 
lowered  to  the  taen.  WitU  a  lotidlmrmii 
tbeY  wer«  drawn  up,  and  th«  detgymaii  was 
lolaio^'goou.*' 

The  guod  roan,  pale  and  ter rifled,  inco- 
liereutly  hurried  tii rough  tLe  fler?ice,  dofled 
the  book  I  and  was  gather  ittg  up  bis  sur|)Uc@ 
for  a  predpitate  departure,  when  Hicka 
^Tftap^d  bim  by  the  wllar  and,  with  feai*ful 


ganger,  aa  apok^man  for  tbe  reat^  dadini 
as  the  result  of  bis  forvaet  eKpetiaMa  tfc4 
'^tbei'e  wa«  no  tackling  tbe  old  ao/*  mAU  I 
a  man  tbey  n^fcaaed  to  ro-enter  tiie  pit  ' 

I  bad  previiHialj  <ioiiiiiiiiiLicat«4  wA 
Fraser  oq  tbe  aulbjeet ;  bii^  m  tbia  i 
eency,  I  di^paicbed  m.  hjcmi 
Lim.  Hi»  caioa  down  tha  \ 
ixt^  wLtb  bim  a  band  of 
Watfoi^  tauaaL  Tl)ea«  men  tattd  m  dVi  J 
with  tai  tiiitnentlooa.bl«  iu<ban%  a  Itllsf  I 
who  declared  tbat  bia  ehmps  ware  prf^ui^j 
to  work  with  tbe  devil^  aodfbr  tbe  dtr^ 
long  as  tbe^  got  their  p&y    and  toi 


tmprecationa,  de  tit  Winded  a  oallou  or  two  of  [  very  devil  tunusMlf  to  work  tiumldhm 
be^r,  "  for/*  be  aald,  "  you  <k>  not  got  two  of  amougst  tbem.    Frazor  ex|?«<slid 

*em  iu  the  hole  every  day,''     Then  followed   ''  '  '        ^  -        . . 

atro<3iou«  scene.    A  crowd  bad  coUoeted 


an 

In  tbe  oburcbyard,  and  eever&l  of  tbe  vi  lingers 
came  forth  to  the  rescue  of  tbelr  curate,  who 
nari-owly  eticaptd  uuiDJured,  Ade«pemty  figbt, 
dnrtiig  wbich  oae  or  two  meu  were  thrown 
into  the  opeu  grave,  terminated  tbe  a^or. 

Thu  revolting  outrsge  was  tiot  allowed  to 
go  UDpuniahed^  Bicks  and  a  bat^b  of  bia 
mru  were  arr««ted  on  the  following  Tuesday 
wbite  helple^ly  intoxicated — ^in  which  state 
th*^y  bad  been  ever  iduce  the  funerals— ^aud 
wei  e  comtttUted  to  tbe  county  jail. 

Shortly  after  Cliristmasi  wbeu  aootber 
man  was  killed,  his  (sauger  proposal  to 
raffle  tbe  body.  The  idea  took  immeuael  j, 
and  was  actually  caiTied  out  Nearly  tltrea 
hundred  nieu  joined  in  the  aoheme.  The 
rattle  money,  sixpence  a  member,  was  to  go 
towards  a  driukijig  bout  at  the  funeral,  tbe 
whole  expense  of  which  was  to  be  borne 
iointly  by  those  throwing  tlio  big  best  and 
lowest  numbera.  Tht  raffle  took  place,  and 
so  did  the  revel ;  but  the  funeral,  after 
a  fortiiight^a  deky^  was  performed  by  the 
parUli. 

In  tbe  month  of  February,  etgbteeu  hnn* 
dred  aud  thirty-six,  Fnoer  took  a  contract 
to  dig  ballast  at  Tiio^;  attd,  yontb  as  I 
was-^-al though  I  waa  tull  and  masculine  for 
nsy  ytfara— sent  ine  down  there  to  have  chai^ge 
of  the  job ;  on  which  there  were  about  bfty 
men  employed. 

Tliejob  was  bravely  started,  and  things 
went  on  smoothly  cuougb  for  the  irst  ten 
days^  wben,  lo  J  it  was  reported  that  there  was 
a  lK)gie  tn  the  ballast  pit.  These  men  who  eould 
def^  alike  death  and  danger  became  panic 
itnckcn.  The  idea  that  the  pit  waa  haunted 
fillei  thorn  with  a  mortal  ttn^or,  of  which  the 
InfecUon  heightened  as  it  spreadp  At  £rat 
the  current  rumour  was  th&t  picks ,  shovels, 
and  barrows  were  moved  from  their  places 
nightly  by  Uie  bogie;  then  it  came  to  be 
credited  that  earth  w^is  dug,  barrow-runs 
broken  npv  ^^^«  spoiled,  trucks  shuutcdf 
and   even   tipped   by    him   in    bis    nightly 


th  is  gang ;  and,  next  uittrni  tig,  thi  _ 
work  iu  earnest^     'Bat  ou    th«~eceoiid  ^ 
they,  too^  beeame   |ioiiiea6Gd   with  thi     ~ 
supetBtitious  terror  aa    their  pm' 

and  tiiey  also  struck.    Pei^aj^fvtj, , ^ 

aud  Uireat«  wete  alike  lanavaibcg ;  'tiw  m 
would  not  **ga  agin  tbe  bogie^*'  and  tk|i 
waa  once  agiiin  dcaarted.  ^      ♦ 

Praaer,  raved  like  a   ™^lff^t^t   |M4 
under  a  penalty  to  dig  bo  mucb  klUpf 
week,  aud  the  vety  urgeaey  of  hk  cammk 
him  fhasperate.    I  auggasted  (o  wt  oa  agiif 
of  farm  tabourera  ;  of  wiiom  tbew  Wi-npku^ 
out  of  einjih^y  in  tlie  ueigbboii^omiAsii  I* 
whom  the  high  rate  of  m^agei  av^  ^  ^ 
induce tuent    He  assented  ;  aad,  in  i  d»f 
or  two,  we  were  at  work  a^c^  ir:aimv'/ij.% 
and  continued  so  for  a  week,  atia  \^'  '^ 
contagion  showed  iuelf,  and  anolb^iiisp^ 
sion  appeared  inevitable.     It  cam«  li  bti^ 
but  w&s  fur  some  time  averted  by  iH  ti^^ 
ance   of  rations  of  tointuj.  In  ^ditia  to 
wao^  and  by  seeing  that  «»ery  ton  ** 
half  drunk  before  he  we^t  to  vofk.   Vltf^ 
at  laat,  tliese  men  al^  struck,  I  naUj  M 
their  striking  was  attributable  moK«  ^  ^ 
intimidation  practised    by  the  old  kai^ 
many  of  whom  were  lurking  aboutr^-iov4J^ 
these  knoUticks,  than  from  tbe  inllu«ei  ^ 
any  other  terror* 

But  tbe  mond  eSeet  of  t bia  U^itstnkiifti 
Fraxer  was  womirout.  Kever  mr^c*  l^ 
have  I  seen  a  bold  dadi^  man  ao  ihutt«|M? 
beaten.  He  became  melancholy,  and  leUli 
piteoQsly  that  be  hadn't  not  the  h«ut  4 
swear.  My  advice  was  to  uxrow  up  tlie  cos- 
tract  ;  but  of  this  he  would  not  hear ;  h» 
would  sooner  cut  bia  throat,  he  said.  Be&« 
doing  this,  however,  I  euggested  that  k 
ou^bt  to  send  for  Uatley  and  eonault  vxi 
him.  He  sneered  at  this,  but  eveQtuaIl|M^ 
structed  nie  to  send  for  him,  Geot^  cW 
beard  the  history  of  the  case  ;  aiid»  lib  i 
thorough  general —-as  he  baa  ever  aince  pro^ 
hiujselt— propoaeil  to  work  tbe  pit  with  tiim 
shtfla  of  men  working  eight  houim  c^^h  dontf 
the  whole  twenty-four.  **  That^"  said  he,  **  J 


viails*      FinaUy,    tu    tbe    second    week    of  isettle  the  bogie/for  he'll  uever  haveambrt^ 
hU  pranks  be  waa  aa\d  Ui  \\a\e  a^v^tsM^WvW'iwi'Jtt'^T  ais  wgrk," 
Mnd  then  tbe  men  atruck  wotk  'm  fc  ^s<a4|A    *t\ift  «a.vt\\^\iKaa  ^\  ^is&\?^sn^  '^  ,,„.  [j^^  i 
Beaaoalng  with  them  tiaa  \i»tijua\  iia»  «H^%^to%ft^^aiaa?j.  ^i^«!ti|^^^^3a\MJiv4^&*8ete^ 


church,  And  brought  back  to  the  pit  sixty  of 
bis  own  men.  These  he  divided  into  gangs 
of  twenty  each,  and  kept  the  pit  in  constant 
work  by  day  and  night.  Every  Monday  the 
gangs  changed  shifts,  so  that  night  work  fell 
to  the  lot  of  each  once  in  three  weeks.  In 
this  manner  our  bogie  was  kid  without  the 
assistance  of  twelve  clergymen,  whom,  Frazer 
bad  been  advised  by  an  old  lady,  to  engage  for 
the  purpose. 

Frazer,  now  no  longer  contemplating 
•uieide,  concluded  terms  of  partnership 
with  Hatley,  and  the  new  firm,  resolvins 
to  launch  forth  into  a  wider  field,  dispatched 
me  to  Jx>ndon  to  make  tracings  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  copy  the  specifications  of  certain 
brickwork  to  be  executed  in  the  Hunton 
Bridge  district.  This  work  they  obtained; 
the  management  of  the  Tring  ballast  pit 
was  placed  jointly  with  the  Northchurch 
tunnel  contract  nuder  the  direction  of  Hatley, 
and  I  was  placed  upon  this  new  work.  I 
'vraa  a  fair  draughtsman,  understood  the 
••  jometry  "  of  the  thing,  as  the  navvies  called 
the  setting  out  of  work  ;  and  in  the  truly 
practical  character  of  my  present  labours, 
found  an  ample  recompense  for  the  past 
twelve  months  of  toil  and  privation. 

A  publican  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
"the  bridges  comprised  in  our  contract  had 

fiven  offence  to  the  bricklayers,  and  they 
ad  ceased  to  deal  with  him ;  but,  no 
sooner  was  this  bridge  commenced,  than  he 
-ytmB  again  favoured  with  their  custom; 
although  his  was  by  no  means  the  nearest 
liostelry.  Boniface,  of  coui-se,  was  only  too 
liappy  to  receive  their  patronage;  but  his 
aelf-gratulations  received  a  check  from 
silways  finding  himself  short  of  pots  and 
cans.  He  was  ready  to  avow  tnat  they 
liad  been  sent  to  the  men  at  their  work  ;  he 
^WAS  equally  certain  they  had  not  been 
returned ;  and  it  was  no  less  true  that 
'they  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  waited 
at  few  days,  and  his  stock  continued  to  de- 
crease. The  men  ordered  their  beer  in  large 
quantities  ;  but^  though  he  loved  good  custom 
and  plenty  of  it^  the  loss  of  pots  and  cans 
-Would  have  compelled  him  to  decline  their 
farther  favours,  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of 
throwing  the  field  open  to  a  rival  For  some 
time  he  renewed  his  stock  and  bore  his  loss ; 
Tintii  at  Inst  he  resolved  to  have  the  men 
"watched  as  they  left  their  work,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  discover  who  the  thieves  were.  He 
"Watched  in  vain  ;  for,  as  the  piers  of  the 
Widge  were  carried  up  from  the  foundations, 
mo  from  time  to  time  were  the  publican's  cans 
btiilt  in  with  them ;  and  to  this  day  they 
form  part  of  the  structure. 

AVe  had  several  north-country  bricklayers 
at  work  for  us,  and  between  two  of  them — 
natives  of  Wigan,  I  believe — while  building 
the  parapet  walls  of  a  bridge,  there  arose  a 
dispute  which  resulted  in  a  fierce  battle.  The 

aaestion  upon  which  issae  was  joined,  waa 
10  much-vexed  one  in  the  trade^  of  Engliah 


or  Flemish  bond, — ^which  waa  which.  To  de- 
cide this,  a  fair  rough-and-tumble  fight,  with 
some  nice  purring,  was  proposed  amoug  their 
commdesi  and  instantly  agreed  to.  **  Send  for 
the  purring-boots ! "  was  the  cry ;  and  the 
men  jumped  down  from  the  scufibld,  and 
repaured  to  the  adjacent  field.  The  purring- 
boots  duly  came.  They  were  stout  high-lows, 
each  shod  with  an  iron-plate,  standing  an 
inch  or  so  in  advance  of  the  toe.  Each 
man  was  to  wear  one  boot,  with  which  he 
waa  to  kick  the  other  to  the  utmost,  A  toss 
took  place  for  right  or  left,  and  the 
winner  of  the  right  having  a  small  foot 
the  boot  was  stuffed  with  hay  to  make  it 
fit  I  refrain  from  particulars  :  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  brutal  nature  of  the 
affray.  It  Listed  more  than  an  hour.  The 
victor  was  a  pitiable  object  for  months,  and 
his  foe  was  crippled  for  life.  Here  I  must 
add,  that  the  old  fashion  of  deciding  ques- 
tions by  the  trial  of  combat  prevailed  widely 
among  tlie  first  race  of  navvies.  More 
than  one  question  of  right  or  user  so  de- 
cided has  remained  undisturbed  to  this 
hour.  I  myself  saw  a  pitched  battlo, 
fought  between  two  plate-layers  to  decide 
whether  "  beetle  "  or  *•  mawl,"  was  the  ri;i[ht 
name  for  a  certain  tool— a  ponderous  wooden 
hammer  — •  respecting  which  there  was  a 
difference  among  this  body  of  men  through- 
out the  district  The  contest  was  fierce  and 
desperate,  but  eventually  "  mawl "  vim- 
quished  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  *' beetle"  was 
expunged  from  the  platelayers*  vocalmliirv. 

Of  course,  these  fights  bear  no  proportion 
to,  nor  are  they  to  be  confounded  with  those 
in'which  the  combatants  did  violence  to  each 
other  out  of  personal  aniniOAity,  or  under 
the  influence  of  drink.  These  disgraceful 
brawls  were  of  daily  occurrence,  monstrous 
both  for  their  atrocity,  and,  in  the  case  of 
navvies,  for  the  numbers  engage<l  in  them, 
and  made  the  very  name  of  these  men  a  bye- 
word  and  a  terror.  For  navvies,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  do  not  usually  fight  single- 
handed,  or  man  to  man  ;  their  system  of 
fighting  is  in  whole  gangs  or  **  all  of  a  ruck,** 
as  they  term  it  So,  newspaper-ntuders  may 
remember  that,  "desperate  alfray  \%ith  navi- 
gators,'* or  "fearful  battle  betwcRU  navi- 
gators and  the  police,"  or  whoever  it  may  be, 
generally  used  to  head  the  accounts  given  of 
disturbances  in  which  those  men  were 
engaged ;  but  an  account  of  a  fight  between 
two  of  them  was  very  rarely  seen. 

At  length,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  the  fearful 
depravity  of  the  men  working  upon  railways, 
and  the  demoralising  influence  upon  the 
surrounding  population,  became  matter  of 
public  notoriety  (I  speak  of  the  dintrict 
within  my  own  observation) ;  and  missions 
were  oi^ganiaed  by  various  reli^ous  sections  o£ 
the  community  vsx  ^ksi\t  x^&Kc^'fe^\^'cu  ^^^^ 
object  w%a  moaX.  ^xiwwwSJki  \  Vst  \sj  ^b» 
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work,  nor  kept  fuddled  at  it^  in  order 
under  the  iulluence  of  drink,  they  uiigb 
thi*ou^'h  more  iu  a  j^iven  time.  A  a 
quantity  of  beer  whr  periuitted  to  be  bn 
to  each  man  during  the  hours  of  hibour 
being  regulated  accoririu*^  to  circumsi 


quired  than  by  railway  makers  of  every 
gia«le,  from  the  gatfers  to  the  tip-boy.  In 
niy  humble  ©innion,  however,  the  efforts 
iixTiAe  weiHj  rather  calculated  to  bring  *the 
object  attempted  into  difirepiite,  than  to 
acconipliKh  it;  and  that  the«e  ^H«u-t3  failed 

is  not  to  be  jjaiimaye^l.  Thus.  iii:«iiy  well-  and  the  nature  of  the  work.  Under  sucl 
dressed,  and  doubtless  well-meaning  persons,  |  as  this,  railway -makers  of  every  trade 
obtaine<l  permission  to  visit  the  men  on  *  the  nawie  more  e«pecially  —  becaa 
the  works,  during  meal  times,  with  tlie  view  j  leii^'th  somewhat  disci f  dined.  Self-res[iec 
of  imparting  relidous  iuKtruotion  to  them, ;  inculcated  ;  res{»ect  for  the  laws  of  rob 
and  aid  so.  The  distribution  of  religious ! and  decorum  followed  in  due  course; 
tracts,  and  the  usual  machinery  of  pro- 'thus  was  effected  the  c^reat  moral  revol 
selytism,  were  shortly  in  active  o)>erntion,  in  tlie  condition  of  the  railway-labour 
and  the  men*8  dinner-hour,  insteiid  of  being  a !  which  all  who  have  been  convei^eaat 
i>crioil  of  rest  snd  relaxation,  was  converted  railway  openitiona  during  the  last  ti 
mto  a  time  for  adnnmition  and  liai-angue. 

An  ehlerly  man  who  was  very  officious  in 
the  distribution  of  tracts — which  would  not 
be  received — all  at  once  found  them  accep- 
table and  even  in  demand.  He  was  over- 
joyed, Uilked  among  his  fellows  of  a  revival. 


yeiu^  can  most  emphaticatly  testify. 


COAST  FOLK. 


Although  I  was  bom  in  a  seaside  t<r 

,  am  not  entitled,  as  the  waves  diil  not  r 

an'd  came  loaded  daily  with  his  warea    The  ]  and  tlie  spray  did  not  wet  the  b'use  d 

success  of  his  lalK>ui-a  was  now  spoken  of  as '  birth,  to  rei)eat  the  grand  boast  of  tbefi 

a  decided  and  encouraging  fact,  and  doubtless  ;  ]>eople  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  as 

would  have  been  cousideitMl  so  till  now,  had '  say,  I  was  born  with  the  aea  in  mv  mo 

he  not  one  day  been  taken  to  a  shanty,  the  j  The  world-renowned  silver  spoon  is  notl 

walls  of  which  \iad  l>een  doubly  ita|>ered  with  .  when  comi>ared  with  this  inagnificeQt  ba 

his  tracts,  over  which  a  thick  coat  of  white- 1  ornament.     Some  men  have  sereia/,  tec 

wasli  was  then  l»eincr  plastered.  On  one  occa- '  men    have    two    births, — the  l^rtb  cf  t 

sion  I  remember  walking,' down  to  the  tunnel,   organism,    and   the    birth    of  the  aeaior 

and  w:ts  joined  at  llnzlewood   P»ridge  by  a  Authentic  tradition,   analopial  olafrraiioi 

nn>sioiiarv.     He  detailed  to  nie  how  he  had  and  sound  i-easoning,  compel  mtobeWeve^ 

nearly  Wen  a  niartu'  to  the  cause  ;  how  he   were  born,  nursed,  and   weani»d,a\u*«»tt^\i  ^ 

h.id  been  twice  nearly   di-awu  hall-way  up  know  nothing  about  our  experience  of  ihc 

the  shalt  in  a  bucket  and  BU(MenIy  let  down  ;   important  oiK*rationa.       Bio^^rapbicai  dosl 

how  he  had   l»een  mn   out  on  trucks  to  the  in  the  most  sceptical  of  miuils  have  ut^ 

I     tip-head  ;    how   he   had   be»n  Klnmtetl   on  a  attjieked     these     facts,     altfiuugh    a'*J* 

I     loiry  ;ind  left  ujion  the  sptdl-bauk  lor  hours  ;   oblivion  and  entire  unconscinusuet'siu'lefri'' 

I     nnd'how  all  sorts  of  piaeJieal  J»'kej<  had  been  .  us  all  the  earlier  months  and  eveotsofoi 

'     jilayed  ii]K)n  hiiu,  an«i  yet  lie  felt  the  inten-st   existence.     The  mammalian  ei)Ochi»»|*W 

I     of  the  men  so  deeplyat  lieaitthat,  des]>iteall,    of  moving  time  which   we  are  co:oiieil*i t 

!     he  must  ]Hrsevere.  1  could  nspect  and  admire   confound  with  the  inmioblle  cteniitTofti 

this  enthusiast  ;  alilioiigh  I  did  not  think  he   iKist  in  which  we  did  not  exi^t  at  alL  T^ 

nstftl  the  riglit  means  to  attain  his  purpose.      Only   birth   of  which   we   have  ths  c«t«! 

The  riglit  sti'ps  t( awards  the  conversion  of  knowloilge  of  personal   consciousness  ist^ 

navvies  were  soon  afterwards  taken  by  Mr. ;  birth  of  the  memory,  the  awakening  of  1^ 

jww  Sir  T.  M.  IVto,  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  olwervation,  the  earliest  recollection  of  tb 

Mr.   IJrassey,    and    other  gentlemen;    who,   tii-st  vivhl  pictures  still   remainiDg  in  lb 

having  entered  into  contriu'ts  on  a  vast  scale, '  picture    stores    of   the  mind.      One  o(b 

made  the  social   condition   of  their  men   a' earliest  recollections  is  of  being  awoke  by  ti 

matter  of  primary  consideration.     In  several  ■  nunuiing  sun  shining  in  ujwn  me  whcnljii 

districts  suitable'  dwellings  were  erected  for  ■  in  a  bed  with  white  dimity  curtains,  oppo* 

them  ;  in  towns,  cot  Uiges  were  run  up.     For 'which  stood  a  chest  of  mahogany  dra*ii 

these  a  small  rent  was  dedncted  fr<mi  wages ;  |  with  a  white  coverlet  upon  the  t(*p  of  it,tf 

but,  in   some  cases,  suitable  lodgings  were .  surmounted  by  a   maguiticeut   model  of 

provided  and  jiaiil  for  by  the  coninictor.  The  three-dei»ked  and  three-masted    ship,  «■ 

gatfers  and  gangers  were  not  allowed  to  keep  pletcly  riggetl  and  fully  equippe<l,  and  «il 

t<rjininy  and  beersho|)S ;  wages  were  paid  in  j  cannons  in  all   the  i)ort-holes.      ilaptnroi 

money,  and  there  was  no  truck.     The  hours  admiration   is  the    only  phrase   which  ct 

of  labour  also   were  duly  regulated  ;    and  ;  convey  an  i<lea  of  my  entranced  couteropli 

regulations  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  work  |  tion  of  this  miracle  of  art.     Uow  old  I  wa# 

in  hand  and  those  executing   it    were  duly  '  do  not  know.     1  remember  it  was  about  tl 

enforced.    lW»er  \n  barrels,  casks,  and  even  in  I  time  when  it  was  quite  an  effort  of  counj 

pails,  had  formerly  been  \^ro\\v[>\V.  \rpo\v  W^^ \lcix  xftfe  \ft  ^M^  out  of  bed  by  myself  whi 

works.     All  this  was  str\ct\v  totVuU^ii  \  \ti«v\\ <i\>a\.<2\M^^L^\^  ^'^'«2^  ^«^  vt^^^oN.^  %Mdden  dn 

were    no    longer   brought  iuddkOi  U^  >Xi«a\wAiw^»Six>.v«^ 
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long  lost  at  the  time  the  straight  back  of  a 
quadruped  which  we  all  commence  life  with, 
may  it  please  your  lordship,  and  enjoyed  the 
curvature  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of 
rectitude,  which  comes  when  we  are  about 
two  or  three  years  of  age.  Many  mornings 
of  admiring  contemplation,  I  remember,  pre- 
ceded the  memorable  morning  when,  with  a 
proud  feeling  of  ingenuity  and  daring,  I 
placed  a  chair  before  the  drawers,  and 
climbed  up  and  handled  the  ship.  I  suspect 
I  became  afraid  to  come  down  again,  and  by 
screaming  for  assistance  got  help  and  reproof; 
but  as  tnere  is  nothing  flattering  to  my 
TaniU'  in  this  part  of  the  incident,  I  beg  to 
say  1  do  not  vouch  for  the  exactitude  of  it. 
During  all  mv  infancy  and  boyhood,  I  heard 
little  else  talked  abiout  except  boats  and 
ships,  fishings  and  voyages,  harbours  and 
storms.  The  youth  of  sea-port  towns  are 
early  taught  the  worship  of  enterprise  and 
adventure.  Long  before  I  knew  what  kings 
and  queens  were,  my  imagination  was  full  of 
brilliant  images  of  smugglers,  privateers,  and 
pirates  as  cruel  demons  of  the  ocean,  and  my 
soul  waspnetrated  with  admiration  of  skilful 
shipbuilders,  cool-minde<l  captiiins,  courageous 
sailors,  and  adventurous  navigators.  As  for 
poor  George  the  Third,  he  was  completely 
hidden  and  eclipsed  from  me  by  the  glare  of 
the  flames  of  the  tar-barrels  bum^  upon 
every  fourth  of  June  ;  and  the  existence  of 
George  the  Fourth  was  first  revealed  wiUi 
force  and  distinctness  to  me  by  the  illumina- 
tions for  the  acquittal  of  Queen  Caroline. 
Old  people  belonging  to  a  generation  pre- 
ceding my  parents,  never  spoke  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  without  horror  and  scorn,  and  in 
the  queer  peculiarities  of  their  moral  notions 
and  seaside  eccentricities,  taught  me  to  rever- 
ence the  discoverer  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  methods  in  use  for 
preserving  herrings  as  food. 

No  doubt  the  kilted  heroes  of  the  bayonet 
who  returned  from  occupying  France  after 
Waterloo,  were  surrounded  with  a  noble 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  who  witnessed 
their  entries  into  their  native  towns.  But 
grey  authorities  insisted  they  ought* not  to  be 
placed  above  the  brave  men  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  voyages  to  the  regions 
of  tremendous  ice  or  tremendous  heat.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  air  of  dignity  and  ro- 
mance was  thi'own  around  the  science  and 
art,  sufliBrings  snd  adventures,  of  the  fii^ings 
for  cod,  ling,  haddocks,  salmon,  hemngs,  and 
whales.  Heroic  as  the  Saint  George  who 
killed  the  dragon,  appeared  to  me  a  brave 
and  cool  harpooner,  who  had  triumphed  over 
vast  mountains  of  ice  jamming  in  his  ship, 
and  over  immense  sea-monsters,  sometimes 
smashing  his  boats  with  a  blow,  and  some- 
times running  out,  in  league-long  chases,  a 
thousand  fathoms  of  line.  Indeed,  in  seaside 
places,  sea-heroes  who  had  served  their 
generation  and  country  by^ontending  against 
mtorma  and  agtiinat  warships ;  navig^rs  ^ho 


had  discovered  unknown  islands,  and  in- 
ventors who  had  tamed  the  elements ;  were 
the  great  men  whose  **  foot-prints  upon  the 
san<£  of  time  "  were  pointed  out  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  youth  by  the  venerable  per- 
sons of  a  by-gone  generation. 

When  any  of  my  country  cousins  used  to 
oome  upon  a  visit  to  my  family,  after  a  first 
glance  of  amazement  at  the  sea  and  its  ships, 
and  the  shore  and  its  wonders,  the  first  ob- 
jects of  their  curiosity,  and  subjects  of  their 
questions,  were  the  customs  and  manners  of 
seaside  folks.  This  was  natural  enough,  for 
coast  folks  difier  much  from  country  folks. 

The  calculation  is  too  difficult  to  be  dog- 
matic about,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  guess  that  the  majority  of  mankind  who 
have  lived,  have  never  seen  the  sea,  and  the 
majority  of  mankind  now  alive  have  never 
seen  it.  This  probability  seems  all  the  more 
curious  when  we  reflect  that  the  laud  makes 
only  one-fourth,  while  the  sea  covers  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Persons  who  had  never  seen  the  sea 
used  to  be  numerous  in  London,  and  they 
still  abound  in  Paris.  However,  the  stage- 
coaches did  much,  and  the  railways  are  doing 
more  to  diminish  their  numbers. 

An  intelligent  lady,  a  native  of  Paris,  well 
acquainted  with  the  French,  English,  and 
Spanish  literature,  once  said  to  me,  **  1  have 
never  seen  the  sea,  and  cannot  form  the  least 
idea  of  what  like  it  is."  This  is  just  the 
chorus  of  all  persons  in  her  predicament,  "  I 
cannot  form  the  least  idea  of  what  like  it  is." 
When  they  have  appealed  to  me  to  help  them 
in  trying  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ixieau,  I  have 
felt  compelled,  after  reflecting  a  little,  to 
answer  by  advising  them  to  take  the  railway, 
and  go  and  see  it.  After  so  many  masters  of 
descri))tion  have  tried  it,  I  thought  I  had 
best  let  it  alone. 

A  lady,  on  seeing  the  sea  at  Brighton  for 
the  first  time,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  beautiful 
field  ! "  She  had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful 
green,  moving,  sparkling,  graa^y  prairie. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  lavished  a  page  of  admira- 
tion in  the  Liberal  iTpon  a  hue  of  Ariosto's 
describing  the  waves  as 

NeptUDe'i  white  herds  lowing  o'er  the  deep. 

Anacreon  exclaims  in  language  appropriate 
to  calm  seas  and  smooth  sand-Uiaches,  '*  How 
the  waves  of  the  sea  kiss  the  shore ! "  Saint 
Lambert,  in  his  Saisons,  has  four  lines  de- 
scriptive of  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea  dash- 
ing upon  the  beach,  which  have  been  much 
admired  by  writers  upon  imitative  harmony. 
"  Neptune  has  raised  up  his  turbulent  plains, 
the  sea  falls  and  leaps  upon  the  trembling 
shores.  She  remounts,  groans,  and  with 
redoubled  blows  makes  the  abyss  and  the 
shaken  mountains  resound :" 

Neptune  a  loulevd  let  pUinea  turbulentes : 

La  mer  tombe  et  boudlt  %mx  ^k^  vc^«^  ^x«:cc^S^»s!^Jtiw\ 
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La  H&rpe  asks  if  the  two  hemistichs — 

Ia  oicr  tombe  et  boodit — Ello  remonte,  gronde — 

do  not  make  ns  hear  the  noise  of  the  flood 
which  knocks  against  the  shore,  or  which 
is  repelled  back  again  towards  the  high 
sea) 

Whatever  vague  conceptions  of  the  ocean 
people  who  have  never  seen  it  may  have 
obtained  of  it,  they  owe  to  the  poets.  But 
both  science  and  poetry,  truthful  observation 
and  harmonious  expression,  have  much  work 
befoi-e  them  ere  they  will  suftice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  sea  prior  to  observation  of  it. 
Wen;  I  not  doubtful  of  successfully  hittin;^ 
Uie  nice  distinction  between  an  epigram  ana 
an  iinpertinonct*,  I  would  say  of  all  their 
books  anil  all  their  sougs  upon  the  sea — ^A 
plague  upon  thorn,  for  they  are  not  worth  the 
price  of  an  excursion-ticket  to  see  it ! 

I  shall  B\tppose  the  large  circle  of  country 
cousins  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing 
have,  after  know  ins:  much  of  what  prosers 
and  poets  have  siiid  about  the  seaside,  the 
good  sense  to  go  and  see  it.  Their  first 
exclamation  is,  how  different  the  idear  they 
had  derived  from  books  were  from  the  im- 
pressions they  now  derive  dii'ectly  from 
observation ! 

Months  of  ol>sen'ation  will  not  exhaust  the 
admiration  and  wonder  inspired  by  watching 
the  vast  glassy  field  whose  waves  leap  up  in 
spray  against  the  rocks,  or  run  up  edged  with 
a  froth,  and  playing  with  the  [wibbles  ui)on 
the  smooth  sanJbeach.  During  intervals  of 
wonrler  at  the  seaside,  they  tV-el  a  necessity 
for  8(»nie  one  to  tell  them  what  tiie  things  are 
which  thi'V  see  there.  In  trying  to  gratify 
this  hunlablc  curiosity,  I  .shall  follow  what  I 
remember  wjis  the  order  of  the  questions 
addressed  to  me  by  new-come w  to  the  sea- 
side. Should  any  bookish  naturalist  sneer  at 
this  method,  an»f  look  big  while  disconrsini; 
about  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  antl 
houiinal  kingdoms,  I  may  tell  him  his  classi- 
fications are  chiefly  expressive  of  a  time  when 
students  were  pitifully  afraid  of  kings,  and 
called  groups  or  things  kingdoms  less  with  a 
view  to  describe  nature  than  to  flatter  the 
masters  of  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  lives. 
All  things  are  chussiliod  by  death  and  life. 
The  stars  arc  all  dead.  Plants  and  animals 
are  both  alive.  These  are  the  two  vast 
grouj)s  of  things  in  the  universe.  Thei*e  is  no 
such  difference  ns  this  difference  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,  and  I  hope  I  may  l)0 
l>ermilted  to  make  it  the  ba.sis  of  my  classifi- 
Ciition  of  nature.  All  the  forms  of  life  en- 
countered at  the  seaside  have  characteristicji 
of  their  own  ;  and  I  have  always  found 
them  the  first  objects  of  the  curiosity  of  in- 
telligent observers.  Man  is  always  to  man  \ 
the  most  interesting  of  living  or  animated  | 
creatures. 


The  elaasificatioDs  of  men  accordio 
nations  and  races,  in  which  men  of  sd 
have  stadied  mankind,  might  be  ad 
tageously  inereaaed  by  dividing  and  obser 
them  under  the  divisions  of  country  fol 
the  plains  and  hills,  and  town  folk  and  c 
folk.  All  claesificationa  are  just  turns 
shakes  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  this  one : 
yield  insight  and  instruction  as  well  ai 
others.  Men  of  plains,  men  of  moasu 
and  men  of  towns,  aud  men  of  shorei, 
profoundly  different  from  each  other  ia  i 
ethnoloj^ical  characteristics.  There  are  « 
moral  differences  between  them ;  aud,  v 
identical  in  stnictare,  they  differ  greatf 
their  anatomical  and  physiologic^  dei^ 
ments. 

No  doubt  all  the  ingenuity  of  men  gi 
with  geniuses  for  findingr  differencea^ 
never  been  able  to  impuprn  the  doctrine  of 
unity  |of  man.  The  European,  Etiiiop 
Mongolian,  and  American,  are  bot  diM 
varieties  of  one  species.  As  Baffun  has  § 
it  beautifully :  "  Man,  white  in  Eurofie,  U 
in  Africa,  yellow  in  Asia,  nnd  red  in  Ameri 
is  nothing  but  t)ie  same  man  diflers&dy  d) 
by  climate.** 

Most  certainly  this  sentence  mi^  , 
imitited,  and  it  miglit  be  said :  Ifas,  bm 
on  the  coasts,  tall  on  tho  plaftu^ni'/i/rji/w 
the  mountains,  and  pale  in  tniriH^isi/n/i 
the  same  man  modified  by  loctlitr. 

Observation,  con vcrs.-u  ion,  tni  n»Sn% 
have  told  me  something  i-edp«etis^  ^Ea^» 
Irish,  nnd  French  co:ist  popuhitiuus ;  Vmt tk 
coast  folk  I  had  the  best  opportnuitiei  « 
studying  in  my  youth  were  the  fishcn  i 
Foottlee,  ami  of  the  Bridge  of  Don  at  Ahr 
deen,  who  still  a])))ear  to  me  tho  niostiit*^ 
csting  and  remarkable  of  coast  fbit  1l> 
older  I  grow,  ami  the  more  I  htive  tni«lK 
the  better  worthy  of  i-ecord  appesit  ih 
information!  have  collected  respectin* tkc& 
Perhaps  I  do  not  deceive  myself  wkrt  I 
fancy  tho  study  of  canst  folk  in  gsoenl  i 
somewhat  new  point  of  view  of  a  nstoil 
group  of  mankind,  which  will  be  found  t» 
emit  picturesque  and  useful  lights  Q^ 
several  practic:il  questions  at  present  W 
bling  nnd  tossinff  about  in  tenebrous  agit^ 
tion.  Fortunately  I  am  able  to  compsntii 
combine  with  my  own  observations  ontki 
Abenlecn  fishing  communities,  tliuse  of* 
observer  of  nearly  a  hundred  yeaw  sgo^-« 
venerable  and  intelligent  lady,  now  no  bi(A 
having  confided  to  melior  KeoollectioBS  a 
Footdee  in  the  Tjast  Century. 

Besides  describing  the  curious  mannenli 
a  veiy  remarkable  race  of  coast  folk,  tbc* 
combined  recollections  and  observauoni  il 
two  ditfereut  ct^nturies  may  suggest  vaiM 
thoughts  to  mimls  which  consider  the  pofli 
Next  week,  then,  I  shall  beg  to  presfll 
them. 
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OUT  OF  THE  SEASON. 


It  fell  to  my  lot,  this  last  bleak  Spring,  to 
find  myself  in  a  watering-place  out  of  the 
Season.  A  ricioas  north-east  squall  blew  me 
into  it  from  forei^  parts,  and  I  tarried  in  it 
aiune  for  three  £iy8,  resolved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly busy.  ^ 

On  the  first  day,  I  began  business  by  looking 
for  two  hours  at  the  sea,  and  staring  the 
Foreign  Militia  out  of  countenance.  Havinfir 
disposed  of  these  important  engagements,  I 
Bat  down  at  one  of  the  two  windows  of  my 
room,  intent  on  doing  something  desperate  in 
the  way  of  literary  composition,  and  writing 
a  diapter  of  unheard-of  excellence — with 
which  the  present  essay  has  no  connexion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  quality  in  a  watering- 
place  out  of  the  season,  that  everything 
in  it,  will  and  must  be  looked  at.  I  had 
no  previous  suspicitm  of  this  fatal  truth )  but, 
the  moment  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  began  to 
perceive  it  I  had  scarcely  fallen  into  my 
most  promising  attitude,  and  dipped  my  pen 
in  the  ink,  when  I  found  the  clock  upon  the 
pier — a  redfaced  clock  with  a  white  rim — 
importuning  me  in  a  highly  vexatious  man- 
ner to  consult  my  watch,  and  see  how  I  was 
off  for  Greenwich  time.  Having  no  in- 
tention of  making  a  voyage  or  taking  an 
observation,  I  b^  not  the  least  need  of 
Greenwich  time,  and  could  have  put  up  with 
watering-place  time  as  a  sufficiently  accurate 
article.  The  piei^clock,  however,  persisting,  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  lay  down  my  pen,  com- 
pare my  watch  with  him,  and  fall  into  a 
grave  solicitude  about  half-seconds.  I  had 
taken  up  my  pen  again,  and  was  about  to 
commence  that  valuable  chapter,  when  a 
Custom-house  cutter  under  the  window  re- 
quested that  I  would  hold  a  naval  i-eview  of 
her,  immediately. 

It  was  impossible,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  any  mental  resolution,  merely 
human,  to  dismiss  the  Custom-house  cutter, 
because  the  shadow  of  her  topmast  fell  upon 
my  paper,  and  the  vane  played  on  the  mas- 
terly blank  chapter.  I  was  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  other  window  ; 
sitting  astride  of  the  chair  there,  like  Napo- 
leon bivouacking  in  the  print ;  and  iuvpectmg 
the  cutter  as  she  lay,  all  that  day,  in  the 
way  of  Joy  chapter,  O  i 


carry  a  quantitv  of  canvas,  but  her  hull  was 
so  very  small  that  four  giants  aboard  of  her 
(three  men  and  a  boy)  who  were  vigilantly 
scraping  at  her,  all  together,  inspired  me 
with  a  terror  lest  they  should  sci-ape  her 
away.  A  fiflh  giant,  who  appeared  to  con- 
sider himself  '* below** — as  indeed  he  was, 
from  the  waist  downwards — meditated,  in 
such  close  proximity  with  the  little  gusty 
chimney-pipe,  that  he  seemed  to  be  smoking 
it  Several  boys  looked  on  from  the 
wharf,  and,  when  the  gigantic  attention 
appeared  to  be  fully  occupieo,  one  or  other  of 
these  would  furtivelv  swing  himself  in  mid- 
air over  the  Custom-house  cutter,  by  means  of 
a  line  pendant  from  her  rigging,  like  a  younff 
spirit  of  the  storm.  Presently,  a  sixth  hana 
brought  down  two  little  water-casks;  pre- 
sently afterwards,  a  truck  came,  and  aeli- 
vered  a  hamper.  I  was  now  under  an  obli- 
gation to  consider  that  the  cutter  was  going 
on  a  cruise,  and  to  wonder  where  she  was 
going,  and  when  she  was  going,  and  why  she 
was  going,  and  at  what  date  she  might  be 
expected  back,  and  who  commanded  her  ? 
With  these  pressing  questions  I  was  fully 
occupied  when  the  Packet,  making  ready  to 
go  across,  and  blowing  off  her  spare  steam, 
roared,  *^  Look  at  me  I  " 

It  became  a  positive  duty  to  look  at  the 
Packet  preparing  to  so  across  ;  aboard  of 
which,  the  people  newly  come  down  by  the 
railroad  were  hurrying  in  a  great  fluster. 
The  crew  had  got  their  tarry  overalls  on 
— and  one  knew  what  that  meant — not  to 
mention  the  white  basins,  ranged  in  neat 
little  piles  of  a  dozen  each,  behind  the  door 
of  the  after-cabin.  One  lady  as  I  looked,  one 
resigned  and  far-seeine  woman,  took  her  basin 
from  the  store  of  crockery,  as  she  might  have 
taken  a  refreshment-ticket,  laid  herself  down 
on  deck  with  that  utensil  at  her  ear,  muflled 
her  feet  in  one  shawl,  solemnly  covered  her 
countenance  after  the  antique  manner  with 
another,  and  on  the  completion  of  these  pre- 
parations appeared  by  the  strength  of  her 
volition  to  become  insensible.  The  mail-bags 
(0  that  I  myself  had  the  sea-legs  of  a  mc^ 
bag  !)  were  tumbled  aboard ;  the  Packet  left 
off  roaring;  warped  out,  and  made  at  tha 
white  line  upon  tha  b«s«  O^^  ^\^^\!k^  ^^^^ 
n  mat  uay,  in  me  \  one  \>tea2iL  ol  >iift  ^we^  ^^«c  V«t  \jfir«v  '•'*?v 
She  was  rigged  to\lML(Ka^^a  AlBiWftja^V«^^iJ^L^'»««^^ 
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Dot  have  told  me  more  of  the  state  of  things 
aboartl,  t1i:in  I  knew. 

The  famous  chapter  was  all  but  bcffun 
now,  and  would  have  been  quite  becun,  out 
for  the  wind.  It  was  blowing  stiffly  from 
the  east,  and  it  rumbled  in  the  chimney  and 
shook  the  hou>«e.  That  was  not  much  ;  but, 
looking  out  into  the  wind's  grey  eye  for 
inspiration,  I  laid  down  my  pen  again  to 
make  the  remark  to  myself,  how  emphatically 
evfrvthing  by  the  sea  declares  that  it  has  a 
great  concern  in  the  state  of  the  wind.  The 
trees  blown  all  one  way  ;  the  defences  of  the 
harl>or  reared  highe.<t  and  strongest  against 
the  raging  point ;  the  shingle  flung  up  on  the 
beach  from  the  same  direction ;  the  immberof 
arrows  i>ointed  at  the  common  enemy;  the 
sea  tumbling  in  and  rushing  towards  them 
ns  if  it  were  inflamed  by  the  sight.  This  put 
ir.  in  my  head  that  I  really  ought  to  go  out 
and  take  a  walk  in  the  wina  ;  so,  I  gave  up  the 
magnificent  chapter  for  that  day,  entirely 
persuading  myself  that  I  was  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  have  a  blow. 

I  had  a  good  one,  and  that  on  the  high 
road — the  very  high  road — on  the  top  of  the 
clifls,  where  I  met  the  stage-coach  with  all 
the  outsides  holdnig  their  Irits  on  and  them 
selves  too,  and  overtook  a  flock  of  sheep  witli 
the  wool  about  their  necks  blown  into  such 
great  ruifs  that  they  looked  like  fleecy  owls. 
The  wind  played  upon  the  lighthouse  as  if  it 
were  a  great  wliistle,  the  spray  was  driven 
over  tilt*  sea  in  a  cloud  of  haze,  the  ships 
rolled  and  pitched  heavily,  and  at  intervals 
long  slams  and  flaws  of  light  made  mountain 
steeps  of  communication  between  the  ocean 
and  the  nky.  A  walk  of  ten  miles  brought 
me  to  a  seaside  town  without  a  cliff,  which, 
like  the  town  1  had  come  from,  was  out  of  the 
season  too.  Halt  of  the  houses  were  shut  up  ; 
half  of  the  other  half  were  to  let ;  the  town 
might  have  done  as  much  business  as  it  was 
doing  then,  if  it  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  t?ea.  Nobo«ly  seemed  to  flourish  save  the 
attorney  ;  his  clerk's  j»en  was  going  in  the 
bow-window  of  his  wooden  house  ;  his 
bniss  door-plate  alone  was  free  from  salt, 
and  had  been  polished  up  that  morning.  On 
the  beadi,  among  the  rough  luggers  and 
ca])etans,  groups  of  storm-beaten  boatmen, 
like  a  sort  of  marine  monsters,  watched 
under  the  lee  of  those  objects,  or  stood  leaning 
forward  against  the  wind,  looking  out  throu<;h 
battered  spy -glasses.  Tlie  parlor  bell  in  the 
Admiral  Benbow  had  grown  so  flat  with 
being  out  of  the  season,  tiiat  neither  could  I 
hear  it  ring  when  I  jmlled  the  handle  for 
lunch,  nor  could  the  young  woman  in  black 
stockings  and  strong  shoes,  who  acted  as 
waiter  out  of  the  season,  until  it  had  been 
tinkled  three  times. 

Admiral  Benbow's  tfheese  was  out  of  the 
season,  but  his  home-ma<le  bread  was  good, 
and  his  beer  waa  perfect.    DeYxiOi^  >3^  ^om^' 


oat  of  his  parlor  stove,  and  had  pat 
flower-pots  in — which  >vafi  amiable  and  h( 
in  the  Admiral,  but  uot  judidous  :  the 
being,  at  that  present  visitine,  transeeiM 
cold.  I  therefore  took  the  liberty  of  pc 
out  across  a  little  atone  passage  int 
Admirals  kitchen,  and,  seeing  a  high 
with  its  back  towards  me  drawn  o 
front  of  the  AdmiraPs  kitchen  fire,  I  st 
in,  bread  and  cheese  in  hand,  munchio; 
looking  about.  One  landsman  and  two  hoi 
were  seated  on  the  settle,  smoking  pipe 
drinking  beer  out  of  thick  pint  crockery 
— mugs  peculiar  to  such  places,  with 
coloured  rings  round  them,  and  oniai 
between  the  rings  like  fraye<l-out  roots, 
landsman  was  relating  his  experience,  i 
only  three  nights*  olc^  of  a  fearful  nii 
down  case  in  the  Channel,  and  tiiereiE 
sented  to  my  imagination  a  sonud  of . 
that  it  will  not  soon  forget. 

*^  At  that  identical  moment  of  time,' 
he  (he  was  a  prosy  man  by  nature,  wIm 
with  his  subject),  "  the  night  being  light 
oald,  but  with  a  grey  mist  upon  the  i 
thst  didn't  seem  to  spread  for  more  tluu 
or  three  mile,  I  was  walking  up  snd  c 
the  wooden  causeway  next  the  pier, off  w 
it  happened,  along  with  a  fneod  of  a 
which  his  name  is  Mr.  Clocker.  Mr.  Qoe 
is  a  grocer  over  yonder."  (  From  the  dincti 
in  which  he  pointed  the  l:>oirl  of  bis  pipe 
might  have  judged  Mr.  docket  Va be  a  M 
man,  established  in  the  grocery  ttiAem^ 
aud-twenty  fathoms  of  water.)  **Wei 
smoking  our  pipes,  and  walking  up  sndd 
the  causeway,  talking  of  one  thing  and  tali 
of  another.  We  were  quite  alone  tl 
except  that  a  few  hovellers  **  (the  Eh 
name  for  'longshore  boatmen  like  bi«  e 
panious)  "  were  hanging  al>out  their  1 
waiting  while  the  tide  made,  as  howl 
will."  (One  of  the  two  boatmen,  thou^ii 
regarding  me,  shut  up  one  eye  ;  this  low 
stood  to  mean  :  flrstly,  that  he  took  me  i 
the  conversat  ion  :  secondly,  that  he  coofin 
the  proposition :  thirdly,  tliat  he  aunoai 
himself  as  a  hoveller.)  "All  of  a  nd 
Mr.  Clocker  and  me  stood  rooted  to  the  s 
by  hearing  a  sound  come  through  the  i 
ness,  right  over  the  sea,  fiJbe  a  gre-ji  swrn 
flutt  or  jEMan  harp.  We  didn't  in  the  I 
know  what  it  was,  and  judge  of  our  suqi 
when  we  sjiw  the  hovellers,  to  a  man,  I 
into  the  boats  and  tear  about  to  hoist  sail 
get  off",  as  if  they  had  every  one  of  'em  g 
in  a  moment,  raving  mad  !  But  the^  ki 
it  was  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  sink 
emigrant  ship." 

When  I  got  back  to  my  watering-plaoe 
of  the  season,  and  had  done  my  twenty  n 
in  good  style,  I  found  that  the  celebn 
Black  Mesmei-ist  intended  favoring  the  pa 
that  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the  Muses,  wl 
Ai^  V-aA.  ^\v%?k<j<ad  for  the  purpose.     Afle 


and  his  beer  was  perfect.    DeYxiOi^  \3^  ^om^W^  V-aA.  ^^^%^^.<sad  for  the  purpose.    Afle 

earlier  spring  day   wVich  \\ad  \>«cii  -^tccmWck^  ^vKusit^  ^^\ft^  Vj  >&l^  -feace  in  an  < 

and  sunny,  the  AdmlTtdhalaLcUax^eL\^i^^^si«^<i^M^, \  X^^^a.  \ft  -w««  \sw  v^^^i&sbA 
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formed  of  waiiiu«;  on  the  Black  Mesnieriat, 
and  to  incline  towards  the  exi)edieucy  of  re- 
ui.'iining  where  I  was.  Indeed  a  point  of 
gallanliy  wtis  involved  in  my  doing  so,  inas- 
much as  I  had  not  left  Finance  alone,  but  had 
come  from  the  piisons  of  St.  P^lagie  with  my 
disliognisiied  and  uufortnnate  friend  Madame 
BuJaiid  (in  two  volumes  which  I  bought  for 
two  francs  each,  at  the  book-stall  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  at  the  corner 
of  the  l«ue  Eoyale).  Deciding  to  pass  the 
evening  tSte^-i6te  with  Madame  Roland,  I 
d»  rived,  as  I  always  do,  great  pleasure  from 
that  s[>iritual  woman's  society,  and  the 
charms  of  her  brave  soul  and  engaging  con- 
versation. I  must  confess  that  if  she  had 
only  some  more  faults,  only  a  few  more  p»i8- 
sionate  failings  of  any  kind,  I  might  love  her 
better  ;  but  1  am  content  to  believe  that  tlie 
deliciency  is  in  me,  and  not  in  her.  We  spent 
some  sadly  interesting  hours  together  on  this 
occjision,  and  slie  told  me  again  of  her  cruel 
discharge  fiom  the  Al>baye,  and  of  her  being 
re- arrested  bt'f«)re  her  free  feet  had  sprung 
lightly  up  half-a-dozen  steps  of  her  own 
staircase,  and  carried  off  to  the  prison  which 
she  only  left  for  the  guillotine. 

Madame  Roland  and  I  took  leave  of  one 
another  before  midnight,  and  I  went  to  bed 
full  of  vast  intentions  for  next  day,  in  .con- 
nexion with  the  unparalleled  chapter.  To 
hear  the  foreign  mail-steamers  coming  in  at 
dawn  of  day,  and  to  know  that  I  was  not 
aboard  or  oblige<l  to  get  up,  was  very  com- 
fortable ;  so,  1  rose  for  the  chapter  in  great 
force. 

I  had  advancetl  so  far  as  to  sit  down  at  my 
window  again  on  my  second  morning,  and  to 
write  the  tii*8t  half-line  of  the  chapter  and 
str.ke  it  out,  not  liking  it,  when  my  con- 
science reproached  me  with  not  having  sur- 
veyed the  watering-place  out  of  the  season, 
after  all,  yesterday,  but  with  having  gone 
straight  out  of  it  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  and 
a  half  an  hour.  Obviously  the  best  amends 
that  I  could  make  for  this  remissness  was  to 
go  and  look  at  it  witliout  another  moment's 
delay.  So — altogether  as  a  matter  of  duty — 
I  gave  up  the  magnificent  chapter  for  another 
day,  and  sauntered  out  with  my  hands  in  my 
pockets. 

All  the  houses  and  lodgings  ever  let  to 
visitors,  were  to  let  thatmoi'uiug.  It  seemed 
to  have  snowed  bills  with  To  Let  upon  them. 
This  put  me  upon  thinking  what  the  owners 
of  all  those  apartments  did,  out  of  the  season ; 
liow  they  employed  their  time,  and  occupied 
their  minds.  They  could  not  be  always 
going  to  the  Methodist  chapels,  of  which  I 
passed  one  every  other  minute.  They  must 
have  some  other  recreation.  Whether  they 
pretended  to  take  one  another^s  lo<lging8,  and 
opened  one  another's  tea-caddies  in  fun  ? 
Whether  they  cut  slices  oflf  their  own  beef 
and  mutton,  and  made  believe  that  it  be- 
longed to  somebody  else?  Whether  t\iey 
played  Utile  dramas  oi  iifei  as  children  do, 


and  said,  ^  I  ought  to  come  and  look  at  your 
apartments,  anayou  ought  to  ask  two  guineas 
a-week  too  much,  and  then  I  ought  to  say  I 
must  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  think  of  it, 
and  then  you  ought  to  say  that  another  la^ly 
and  gentleman  with  no  children  in  family 
had  made  an  offer  very  close  to  your  own 
terras,  and  you  had  passed  your  word  to  give 
them  a  positive  answer  in  half-an-hour.  and 
indeed  were  just  going  to  take  the  bill  aown 
when  you  heiird  the  knock,  and  then  I  ought 
to  tiike  them,  you  know"?  Twenty  such 
speculations  engaged  my  thoughts.  Then, 
after  passing,  still  clinging  to  the  walls, 
defiiced  rags  of  the  bills  of  Lwt  year's  Circus, 
I  came  to  a  back  field  near  a  timber-yard 
where  the  Circus  itself  had  been,  and  where 
there  was  yet  a  sort  of  monkish  tonsure  on  the 
grass,  indicatmg  the  spot  where  the  young 
lady  had  gone  round  upon  her  pet  steed  Firefly 
in  her  <lai'ing  flight.  Turning  into  the  town 
again,  I  came  among  the  shops,  and  they 
were  emphatically  out  of  the  season.  The 
chemist  had  no  boxes  of  ginger-beer  powders, 
no  beautifying  sea- side  soaps  and  washes,  no 
attractive  scents ;  nothing  but  his  great 
goggle-eyed  red  bottles,  looking  as  if  the 
winds  of  winter  and  the  drift  of  the  salt-sea 
had  inflamed  them.  The  grocers*  hot  pickles, 
Harvey's  Sauce,  Doctor  Kitchener's  Zest, 
Anchovy  Paste,  Dundee  Marmalade,  and  the 
whole  stock  of  luxurious  helps  to  appetite, 
were  hybernating  somewhere  under-ground. 
The  china-shop  had  no  trifles  from  anywhere. 
The  Bazaar  had  given  in  altogether,  and  pre- 
sented a  notice  on  the  shutters  that  this 
establishment  would  re-open  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  that  the  proprietor  in  the  meantime 
might  be  heard  of  at  Wild  Lodge,  East  Cliff. 
At  the  Sea-bathing  Estiiblishment,  a  row  of 
neat  little  wooden  houses  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  I  sai9  the  proprietor  in  bed  in  the 
shower-bath.  As  to  the  bathing-machines, 
they  were  (how  they  got  there,  is  not  for  me 
to  say)  at  the  top  of  a  hill  at  least  a  mile  and 
a  half  off.  The  library,  which  I  had  never 
seen  otherwise  than  wide  open,  was  tight 
shut ;  and  two  peevish  bald  old  gentlemen 
Veemed  to  be  hermetically  sealed  up  inside, 
eternally  reading  the  paper.  Tliat  wonderful 
mystery,  the  music-shop,  carried  it  off  as 
usual  (except  that  it  had  more  cabinet  pianos 
in  stock),  as  if  season  or  no  season  were  all 
one  to  it.  It  made  the  same  prodigious  dis- 
play of  bright  brazen  wind-instruments, 
horribly  twisted,  worth,  as  I  should  conceive, 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  anybody  in  any  season 
can  ever  play  or  want  to  play.  It  had  five 
triangles  in  the  window,  six  pairs  of  cas- 
tanets, and  three  harps  ;  likewise  every  polka 
with  a  colored  frontispiece  that  erer  was  pub- 
lished ;  from  the  original  one  where  a  smooth 
male  and  female  Pole  of  high  rank  are  coming  >x 
at  the  observer  ^U»Vi\\i^vt  ^x\sA^P»xniQ^'v^5^^    ^ 
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were  pretty  much  out  of  the  seaaon,  -what 
they  were  used  to  be  in  it.  First,  the  shop 
where  they  sell  the  sailors'  watches,  which 
had  still  the  old  collection  of  enonucua  time- 
keepers, apparently  designed  to  break  a  fall 
from  the  masthead:  with  places  to  wind 
them  up,  like  fire-plugs.  Secondly^  the  shop 
where  they  sell  tne  sailors'  clolhmg,  which 
displayed  the  old  sou'-westers,  and  the  old 
oilv  suits,  and  the  old  pea-jackets,  and  the 
old  one  sea-chesty  with  its  handles  like  a  pair 
of  rope  earrings.  Thirdly,  the  unchangeable 
shop  for  the  sale  of  literature  that  has  been 
left  behind.  Here,  Dr.  Fanatus  was  still 
going  down  to  very  rod  and  yellow  perdition, 
under  the  superintendence  of  three  green 
personages  of  a  scaly  humour,  with  excrescen- 
tial  serpents  growing  out  of  their  blade- 
bones.  Here,  the  Gulilen  Dreamer,  and  the 
Norwood  Fortune  Teller,  were  still  on  sale  at 
sixpence  each,  with  instructions  for  making 
the  dumb  cake,  and  reading  destinies  in  tea- 
cups, and  with  a  picture  of  a  young  woman 
with  a  high  waist  Uing  on  a  sofa  in  an  atti- 
tude so  uncomfortable  as  almost  to  account 
for  her  dreaming  at  oue  and  the  same  time 
of  a  conflagration,  a  shipwreck,  an  earthquake, 
a  skeleton,  a  church-porch,  lightning,  funerals 
performed^  and  a  young  man  in  a  bright  blue 
coat  and  canary  pantaloons.  Here,  were 
Little  Warblers  and  Fairburn'a  Comic 
6ons;aters.  Here,  too,  were  baliada  on  the 
old  ballad  paper  and  in  the  old  confusion  of 
types  ;  with  an  old  man  in  a  cocked  hat,  and 
an  arm-chair,  for  the  illustration  to  Will 
Watch  the  bold  Smuggler  ;  and  the  Friar  of 
Orders  Grey,  represented  by  a  little  girl  in  a 
hoop,  with  a  ship  ip  the  diatance.  All  these 
as  of  yore,  when  they  were  infinite  delights 
tome ! 

It  took  me  so  long  fully  to  reliah  tliese 
many  eniovmcnU,  that  I  had  not  more  than 
an  hour  before  bedtime  to  devote  to  Madame 
Boland.  We  got  ou  admirably  together  on  the 
subject  of  her  convent  education,  and  I  rose 
next  morning  with  the  full  conviction  that 
the  day  for  the  great  chapteir  was  at  last 
arrived. 

It  had  fallen  calm,  however,  in  the  nighlf 
and  as  I  sat  at  breakfast  I  blushed  to  remem-< 
ber  that  I  had  not  yet  been  on  the  Downs. 
I  a  walker,  and  not  yet  on  the  Downs! 
Beally,  ou  so  quiet  and  bright  a  morning 
this  must  be  set  riijht.  As  an  essential  part 
of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  therefore,  I  left 
the  chapter  to  itaelf—for  the  present — and 
went  on  the  Downs.  They  were  wonderfully 
green  and  beautiful,  and  gave  me  a  good  deal 
to  do.  When  I  had  done  with  the  free  air  and 
the  view,  I  had  to  go  down  into  the  valley 
and  look  after  the  hops  (which  I  know 
iii^ihing  about),  and  to  be  equally  solicitous  as 
to  the  cherry  orchanls.  Then  I  took  it  on 
rnvBelf  to  crorts-examitvo  a  tramping  family 
in  black  (mother  alleged,  1  \mNft  wo  ^ci>3\A. 


dnced  a  great  effect,  with  moral  a< 
which  produced  none  at  alt  Fina 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  got  b 
unprecedented  chapter,  and  then  I  d 
that  it  was  out  of  the  seaaon,  aa 
was,  and  put  it  away. 

I  went  at  night  to  the  henefit  c 
Wedginjjton  at  the  Theatre,  whc 
carded  the  town  with  the  admoniti* 
FOROST  IT  !  *'  I  made  the  house, 
to  my  calculation,  four  and  nil 
begin  with,  and  it  may  have  wi 
in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
sovereign.  There  was  nothing  to 
one,— the  good  Mr.  Baines  of  Leed 
Mrs.  B.  Wedgington  sang  to  a  gi 
Mr.  R  Wedgington  did  the  like 
took  off  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  trt 
danced  in  clogs.  Master  K  W 
aged  ten  monttis,  was  nursed  by  a 
voung  person  in  the  hoxea,  and  1 
Mrs.  B.  Wedgington  wandered 
more  than  once.  Peace  be  wit 
Wedgingtons  from  A  to  25.  Maj 
themselves  in  the  Season  somewhei 

THE  MOFUSSIIfc 

A  FEW  years  since  I  had,  in  eooi 
most  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  a  u 
unsatisfactory  idea  as  to  the  tmeitfo 
locality,  and  extent  of  the  \f  ofusBLTI 
tal  word  had  become  somehow^soniu 
my  mind  with  the  Great  Mogul,  tb 
bunds,  the  Taj  Mehal,  and  the  Sha* 
I  con  Id  not  for  the  life  of  me  ] 
whether  it  was  a  person,  a  place,  a 
a  book.  On  my  arriv.-il  in  Cfilcutta 
a  great  deal  about  Mofussil  men, 
law,  and  Mofussil  life,  and  I  was  r 
posed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  Bei; 
for  Mufisulmen.  At  length,  to  i 
relief  I  learnt  that  the  East  Indigo 
on  the  staff  of  which  I  had  come 
through  the  Mofussil,  and  that  I 
prepared  to  start  off  to  tlie  locality 
tion  at  a  day's  notice.  The  truth  th 
out  The  word  Mofussil  was  applii 
rally  to  the  country,  in  contradistii 
the  cities  and  towns  of  India.  Iwasl 
destined  for  the  Mofussil  of  Bengal, 
not  long  in  obtaining  an  insight  i 
peculiarities  of  life  in  the  Indian  pro' 

I  joined  the  Eajmahal  branch  of  t 
Indigo  Railway,  full  of  great  expecti 
what  the  iron  road  was  to  do  for  the 
in  an  incredible  short  space  of  tin 
forgetting  how  anxious  the  "coi 
Leadenhall  Street  professed  to  be 
time  should  be  lost  in  developing  tlie  n 
of  that  most  magnificent  country,  at 
to  Despatch  Number  Twenty-five  tl 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

I  was  assured  by  many  friends  in  ( 
^\!^»  >}aA  \&A^>M5a\l  was  the  joUieat 


hv  herself'in  nei-son,  t<r\\\vve  A\ed  \aa\.  ^^^V\\\>^<i^w\^\^T\v>awi.xv^\^^<i^,Ww\^^^ 
and  to  accompauy  eighteenpence  ^VviV  ^gt^\lxfflK^\a«i^^«%\iBfeTa^^ 
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dogs  to  be  found  anywhere.  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. It  proved  a  delightful  place, 
where  one  could  do  just  as  much  work  as  one 
pleiiaed  without  fenr  of  beinjj  called  to 
ar'count.  Like  all  GrifHus,  I  at  first  deter- 
mined to  go  a  head  with  my  business,  and 
pusii  on  the  railway. 

The  line  was  completed  the  entire  distance 
from  Calcutta  to  my  station  ;  where  an  ugly 
swamp,  of  no  gieat  size,  stood  in  the  way, 
and  cut  it  otf  from  another  fifty  miles  of  rail 
beyond  to  the  north,  and  which  could  not  be 
used  until  my  swamp  should  be  drained. 
An  application  to  the  East  Indigo  government 
for  one  of  the  small  steam-engines  from  their 
stores  to  drain  this  swamp  had  gone  in  three 
yc'irs  before,  had  been  repeated  at  annual  in- 
teivals,  but  had  remained  unnoticed ;  owing, 
it  was  supposed  to  the  Burmese  war,  in  the 
first  instance, and  afterwards  to  the  convereion 
of  the  five-per-cent.  government  papfr.  For 
tlie  want  of  this  small  engine  tne  railway, 
already  constructed  over  a  uirge  tract  of  the 
JMofussil,  could  not  be  used. 

I  resoled  to  overcome  this  difiSculty,  and 
accordingly,  in  all  the  vigour  of  verdant 
Griihnism,  penned  an  application  to  the 
proper  department  on  the  subject  of  the 
small  steam-engine,  which  thus  stopped  the 
way  of  the  East  Indigo  Railway.  I  handed 
the  epistle  to  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Deputy 
Collector  Mangle-Worzell,  the  son  of  a 
director,  and  the  representative  of  the 
government  in  our  district,  though  only 
iwenty-two  years  of  age.  Young  Mangle- 
Worzell  was  a  capital  fellow,  and  a  good 
friend  of  mine ;  so  that  I  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  to  find  that  he  thiiist  my 
document  amongst  a  heap  of  others,  and 
told  me  that  it  should  take  its  turn  with 
the  rest — that  is  to  say,  in  about  eighteen 
mouths ! 

It  was  in  vain  I  urged  the  great  importance 
of  the  matter;  my  friend  was  obstinately 
cool  and  resolved.  He  was  not  only  deputy- 
collector,  but  assistant  macisirate,  poor- 
master,  deputy-surveyor,  and  commissioner 
of  roads  and  public  works  for  a  district  as 
Lirjie  as  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  several 
millions,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  move 
along  very  fast. 

**  iiesides,"  added  Mangle-Worzell,  junior, 
^  you'll  do  yourself  no  good  by  bothering  the 

fovemment  aboutswampsand  steam-eogiues.** 
called  his  attention  to  the  contents  of  Des- 
patch Number  Twenty- five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven,  in  which  all  collectors 
and  their  deputies  were  enjoined  to  aid  the  rail- 
way engineers  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 
**True,'  added  my  friend,  ''that  certainly 
was  the  substance  of  a  despatch  from  the 
Court  of  Directors, and  it  will  read  remarkably 
well  in  the  next  East  Indigo  Blue-book.  But 
it  happened  that  that  despatch  was  accom- 
panied by  a  <  private  and  conHdeutial  *  one  of 
a  precisely  oppo»ite  chai-acter." 


heard  that  statesmen  carried  on  the  chief 
work  of  government  by  means  of  private  notes 
which  are  never  placed  on  official  record. 
"  Why,'*  contiuuedf  young  Mangle-Worzell, 
*^  when  I  first  came  into  the  Mofussil  I  waa 
as  busy  as  you  are,  but  very  soon  had  a  hint 
from  Calcutta  to  the  effect  that  if  I  wished 
for  promotion  I  must  keep  things  quiet  and 
not  trouble  the  government  with  new  ideas 
and  schemes.  I  have  done  so.  My  work  is 
sadly  in  arrears,  but  I  have  given  the  big 
folks  no  trouble,  and  in  a  few  months  I 
expect  a  good  move  to  Assam  on  double  mj 
present  salary." 

I  dined  with  the  deputy  collector  that  day  ; 
and,  before  going  home,  he  convinced  me  of 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  moving  the  govern- 
ment. They  wrote  pretty  despatcnes  to 
please  the  public,  but  secretly  opposed  all 
real  progress,  knowing  well  how  fatal  to 
misgovern  men  t  railways  would  be  in  the 
MofussiL  Why  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
conceal  the  real  state  of  things  if  people  from 
£ugland  could  travel  tlirough  India  as  easily 
as  to  Yorkshire  ?  Hailway  communication 
would  give  far  too  much  trouble  to  East 
Indigo  officials  to  be  tolerated  by  them 
one  day  sooner  than  it  can  by  any  possi- 
bility, or  any  extent  of  neglect,  be  postponed. 
The  swamp  remains  to  this  oay.  The 
engine  that  might  liave  drained  it  is  rusting 
in  the  government  stores,  and  the  railway  is 
still  a  disjoiuted  affair, — ^a  true  type  of  official  " 
progress  m  the  Mofussil. 

Amongst  my  many  friends,  official  and  / 
non-official,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is 
Mr.  Slasher,  manager  of  the  Bengal  Mineral 
Company,  as  knowing  a  hand,  and  as  daring 
and  successful  in  Mofussil  practices,  as  anv  in 
the  presidency.  Bengalees  are  proverbial 
for  their  acute  cimnin^  and  sharp  practice  ; 
but  not  one  amongst  the  lively  practitioners 
of  the  Mofussil  courts  are  anything  like  a 
match  for  the  mineral  mansger.  Thoroughly 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  Company's  £aw, 
and  quite  experienced  in  the  chicanery  of 
official  subordinates,  and  the  ignorant  blun- 
deriugs  of  Company's  magistrates,  Mr. 
Slasher  snaps  his  fingers  at  one,  and  sets  the 
other  at  open  defiance.  He  can  do  this  with 
perfect  impunity,  for  he  is  more  powerful  for 
fifty  miles  around  than  the  Governor-goneraL 
He  can  levy  black-mail,  and  often  does  so,  on 
the  pig-headed  officials  when  they  thwart 
him,  which  is  pretty  frequently. 

It  is  the  fashion  amongst  East  Indigo  civil 
servants,  high  and  low,  to  look  upon  planters, 
merchants,  and  managers,  as  impertinent 
interlopers;  men  who  have  no  business 
in  India ;  who  come  between  the  wind  and 
their  nobility,  and  who  must  acconlingly  be 
scouted,  frowned  on,  thwarted,  bullied,  and 
put  down,  whenever  oppoiluuity  offers.  In- 
deed Indian  civilians  of  bi^lv  \:«xwW!a?«^^ 


I  was  Mtouuded ;  but  I  remember  baYing\iudva  ^ouVi  >we  ^k»si^«tw»  Vi  ^iaft 
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ieenrity  of  that  empire  ;*  And,  although  thia .  Impunity  bas  emboldened  Slfi«her  to  meh 
opinion  cannot  now  be  avowed,  t)ie  principle  ;  a  degree,  that  he  uow  sets  all  officials  at  opn 
is  still  admitted  and  ncted  upon  to  the  fullest  j  defiance.  A  warrant  is  served  ou  him  liva 
extent  Durinjr  the  last  fifty  years,  English  :  peon  of  the  adjacent  court:  he  teaw  tJM 
■ettlers  have  sutfered  much  from  Company's  paper  into  shreds  before  the  fri^htene^i  mr* 
b^rdless  magistrates,  or  collectors  scai-ccly  !  senger ;  and,  as  a  warning;  to  all  such  qemrj 
out  of  their  'teens.  But  long  years  have  done  |  for  the  future,  orders  his  burkanila^e^  t-i  i-f- 
much  to  sear  the  consciences  of  Indigo  \  minister  three  dozen  Inshe-^  on  his  shonMeix 
planters  and  others,  and  have  raised  up  .  Of  course  the  mineral  m.-mager  is  served  wi:b 
amongst  the  Mofussilites  a  race  of  Slashers,  '■  no  more  wairanta. 

who  repay  the  goveininent  in  kind.  I     It  was  not  long  since  that  the  dnro^h.or 

The  upper  and  lower  provinces  of  Bengal '  police-sui>enntendaut  of  the  di«trii't,'^l»^ri*i 
have  an  extent  of  three  Itundred  thous:uid ,  tolls  from  all  the  boats  iiiLs^iu'^  do«itw:- 


pILS^lUg 


8q^iiaremiles,withapopiilatiouofaliout  eighty  I  towards  Calcutta;  detsdiim^  them  uiiiii  th: 
millions.  The  judicial  affairs  of  tiiis  vast  i  black-mail  was  paid.  Sl.-isher  knew  thd 
eountry  lieing  entrusted  to  about  sixty  Com- 1  complaint  would  be  in  vain  from  nu^  ou. 
pany*8  judges  and  magiRtratcs,  and  some  few  i  but  especially  from  him  ;  so  he  resolve<]  » 


scores  of  uncovenanted  and  native  magnates, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  a  very  little  laxity 
must  render  the  administration  of  justice  a 
farce, — an  impossibility. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Slasher  met  the  Rist 
Indigo  judicials  on  their  own  ground.  Lat- 
terly, however,  he  has  changed  his  tactics, 
and  now  stands  on  the  defensive  within  his 
own  territories.  The  course  of  a  Mofussil 
snit  would  be  pretty  much  as  follows :  A 
Zemindar,  or  ITmdoo  landholder,  is  desirous 
of  decoying  the  ryots  of  a  ceitain  village  heM 
in  reut  by  Slasher  on  behalf  of  the  Mineral 
Company.  The  former  pays  the  ryots 
money  to  favour  his  suit-,  and  they  refuse  to 
work  for  the  latter.  SUislier  lays  an  action, 
and  pays  into  the  hands  of  his  native  lawyer 
a  round  sum  in  rupees  for  secret  services, 
without  which  defeat  would  be  certain,  and 
with  which  success  may  not  be  quite  assured. 
Somo  of  the  Zemindar's  most  active  partisans 
are  carried  off  and  heard  no  more  of,  whilst 
Slasher  loses  two  of  liis  best  hands  in  an 
affray.  The  Zemindar  proves  by  means  of 
forged  papers  that  Slasher's  claim  to  the 
ryots*  services  had  long  since  expired. 
Slasher  proves  by  documents  of  equal  au- 
thenticity that  they  had,  at  a  later  date,  made 
themselves  over  to  him.  Nevertlieless, 
Slasher  is  cast,  after  a  delay  of  many  months. 

Finding  his  antagonist  the  Zemindar,  not 
content  with  making  free  use  of  the  disputed 
ryots,  but  persisting  in  attempting  other 
encroachments,  Slasher  got  together  a  strong 
body  of  his  retainers,  amongst  whom  were 
many  Santhals,  and  pix>ceedea  to  the  village, 
taking  possession  of  his  enemy's  quarters,  and 
of  such  stores,  implements,  pigs,  and  elderly 
ryots  as  had  been  left  liehind  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  precipitate  fliglit.  The  ryots 
having  made  off  to  the  jungle,  and  it  being 
more  than  probable  that  the  enemy  would 
return  in  great  force,  tlie  mineral  manager 
secured  as  many  pigs  and  as  much  rice  as  he 
cared  for,  and  then,  despite  the  supplications 
of  the  old  folks,  set  fire  to  the  village  and 


take  the  remeily   in   liis  own   hau  a    at  i 
despatcheil  one  of  his  own  boats  well  mm.ri  \ 
anil  armed  down  the  river.  The  usual !«  w  ' 
demanded  and  refused.    To  enforce  payoHii  1 
tiie  unsuspecting  <larogah  went  on  buanl.  asl  ' 
was  at  once  seised,  bound  hand  ami  uxi'^i^  I 
conveyed  to  the  atern   manager,  who  iorii»-   . 
witli  had  him  tie<l  up  before  Sf  verJll  hnwlr^i 
of  his  people,  and  caused   to  be  a>liuiuUc»Te^l 
to  him  a  It-sson  similar  to  that  l>a-ovr.l^    , 
the  magistrate's  peon  ;  much  to  the 'itii^ht  of 
the  assembled  villa«^er<i,    who  n^^w  ij  be    .'/ 
bom  with  an  instinctive  i]re:ul  W  hatrtfiof  Ij 
all  police  authorities  in  tlie  AI'tfutfiL 

Slasher's  power  tbroughont  i^ie  lU^ny- 
grainge  district  issometl/iug  exlra*«»Va\ar> : 
it  borders  on  the  niarveilousy  and  one  ni^rlt 
not  a  little  faith  to  believe  in  \U  •>min:» 
tence.  Any  ordinary  slacoity,  as-«inlt.*nr  \ 
murder,  is  pretty  certain  to  go  nnd-tatei  , 
But  so  sure  as  any  offence  or  crime  U  , 
per{)etrated  within  the  immediate  ns^  i 
of  the  mineral  settlements^  so  sare  are  mj 
friend's  burkandasses  or  constables  to  be 
in  full  scent  within  a  dozen  hours.  No 
crime  goes  unpunished  about  him  ;  ami  ai 
a  consequence,  there  is  very  little  eriioe. 
To  be  sure,  his  proceedings  are  not  stricd/ 
legal ;  but  they  have  the  great  merit  of  b^  i 
extremely  efficacioua 

Not  the  least  sinsrular  part  of  this  state  cf  | 
things  in  our  district  is,  that  villagers  hans; 
disputes  and  complaints  amongst  tbeuiselrM^  ' 
always  carry  their  cases  before  Slasher ;  «b*  | 
devotes  two  hours  daily  to  the   hearing  ^ 
these    voluntary    pleidingSy    much    to  tk 
satisfaction    of  all   concerned,    who  knov 
prfectly   well    the    hoi>ele8«ne88   of  reiort- 
ing   to  any    of    the    Mofussil    courts  for 
justice.    I  cannot   give    a    better    id«i  ^ 
Shisher's  daring  Mofussil  character— a  cha- 
racter that  hjis  been  moulded   by  circum- 
stances   into    its   present    shape — than  bf 
saying  that  when  the  San  thai  rebellion  v«i 
defying  all  the  efforts 


,     ^  of  our   military,  1» 

,  wrote  to  the  Bensal  authorities,  offering  » 
made  off  with  hia   booty,  Ua^Vvu^j  \i<5\\\\i^5Ly^>\\.  %.Ti  ewd  to  tiie  rising  in  a  fortiii^H  j 
him  a  sad  lesson  to  bol\\  ZenVwuW  ».tvv\  tnv^v?>A  ^^onW^  ^<y««rN(&»cib   ^<^>\V1    supply  bis 

"  Papers  relating  to  tlio  aoUUmouV.  ol  I^uxmvcma  Vft.  \ ^^^vMvwl,  wA  v&s.\tf^  ^^ksaVSs»dL«   ^^^ n^JX      ^ 
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rities  of  course  declined,  and  the  Santhals, 
although  quiet  for  the  moment,  are  yet  un- 
subdued. Those  who  know  the  mineral 
manager  will  believe  that  he  would  have 
done  what  he  undertook. 

Whatever  one  may  find  to  condemn  in 
Slasher's  proceeding,  or  in  those  of  the  many 
Indigo  planters  of  the  Mofussil,  may  be  fairly 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  government.  The 
Lynch  law,  the  lattiats,  or  affrays  respecting 
boundaries  of  estates,  in  which  many  lives 
have  been  lost  by  planters  and  Zemindars,  the 
dacoity  of  Mofussil,  are  all  attributable  to  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  service,  and  the  rot- 
tenness and  iniquity  of  the  police.  And 
what  is  the  Santhal  rebellion,  but  a  huge 
lattist  springing  from  the  same  ciuses  ! 
The  Indigo  planter,  knowing  full  well  the 
hopeleftsness  of  a  recourse  to  law,  falls  back 
on  brute  force,  and  sends  forth  his  lattists 
armed  with  clul^  to  enforce  his  case  against 
his  neighbour,  whilst  he  himself  remains 
quietly  at  home.  The  Santhals  have  done  no 
more ;  excepting  that  they  went  forth  them- 
selves and  shared  the  danger. 

The  spinners  of  Manchester  and  many  of 
our  merchant-princes  in  the  old  country  have, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  puzzled 
themselves  to  account  for  the  utter  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  improve  the  cotton  culture  of 
British  India.  Men  are  equally  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  it  is  that  India  does  not  produce 
flax  and  other  fibres  so  much  needed  at 
home  ?  and  why — whilst  all  other  countries 
have  moved  so  fast  in  the  great  race  of  social 
and  industrial  process — India  alone  has 
remained  all  but  stationary  1  I  will  tell  those 
gentlemen  how  it  is.  So  long  as  the  courts 
of  the  Mofussil  are  courts  of  iniquity ;  so 
long  as  capitalists  can  find  no  protection,  no 
security  for  their  investments — so  long  will 
India  remain  what  it  was,  and  worse  than 
what  it  was,  when  Druids  cut  mistletoe  at 
Stonehenge,  and  Britons  painted  their  skins 
a  dainty  blue. 

I  write  advisedly  when  I  say  that,  if  in 
one  of  the  great  and  fearful  struggles  of 
the  element  with  wliich  this  country  is 
sometimes  visited,  the  earth  should  open 
and  swallow  every  judge,  magistrate,  moon- 
siff,  magistrate's  clerk,  interpreter,  and  po- 
liceman throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  India  might  hope  for  better 
days,  and  merchant,  and  planter,  Zemindar 
and  ryot  might  fall  on  their  knees  and  put 
forth  their  thanks  for  the  mighty  and  happy 
deliverance.  Here  and  there  a  good  man  and 
true,  would  no  doubt  be  lost ;  but  regret  for 
him  would  be  forgotten  in  the  great  emanci- 
pation of  the  people. 


CHIP. 

THB  PAIBY  PUFF-PUFF. 
I  BEG  to  acknowledge,  in  this  age  of  pla- 
giarism, that  the  word  Puff-puff,  whicn  I 
now  spplj  to  A  train  or  »  railwayi  ia  bor- 


rowed from  my  eldest  daughter,  a  lexico- 
graphess,  eighteen  months  of  age.  To  her, 
a  yellow  cow  is  not  only  a  yellow  cow,  and 
nothing  more,  but  a  moo-cow  ;  a  horse  is  a 
gee-horse,  and  a  cat  is  a  pu>*tf-cat ;  and  when 
she  says  papa,  she  has  a  difficulty  in  stop- 
ping herselt  at  any  particular  syllable,  and 
bursts  into  papapapapapap,  as  though  in- 
tense pleonasm  were  the  best  proof  of  filial 
affection.  I  use  the  word  fairy  advisedly, 
as  referring  to  a  line  of  railway  of  a 
graceful  and  exquisite  character,  taking  her 
course,  whatever  be  the  ol>stacles,  in  the 
wilfuUest  but  prettiest  possible  manner, 
through  the  fairy-land  of  South  Devon,  and 
without,  as  I  should  certainly  imagine,  the 
faintest  hope  of  remuneration.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  flower-show  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, or  an  archery-meeting,  or  fire- 
works, or  a  regatta  (a  regatta  is  the  very 
thing  for  her)  she  gets  ouite  a  quantity  of 
passengers  sometimes ;  and  there  is,  I  believe, 
some  nominal  value  attached  to  their  tickets ; 
but  as  for  the  Fairy  Puff-puff  taking  goM  or 
silver  for  the  transaction,  it  must  be  simply  put 
out  of  the  question.  Her  shareholders  have 
their  rewanl  in  other  ways,  no  doubt: — in 
the  satisfaction  arising  from  benevolence,  and 
in  the  calm  approval  of  the  first-class 
passengers;  but  not  in  pecuniary  profit. 
There  is  just  such  another  bit  of  rail  in  the 
glorious  north ;  ''the  Line  of  Beauty"  it  is 
called  by  the  chairman  of  directors ;  where 
the  neat  little  guard  cries  '*  Off ! "  (hs  in  a 
child's  foot-race)  and  down  we  go,  without 
an  engine,  Youth  in  the  Van  and  Pleasure 
at  the  Brake — past  town  and  castle,  farm 
and  upland,  church  and  river,  —  to  the 
ffreenest  valleys  in  the  world,  and  the  fairest 
hikes. 

Such  flowers  as  these  I  have  myself  disco- 
vered in  the  wilderness  of  Bradshaw;  and 
there  are,  doubtless,  more  thau  they  ;  but,  to 
mv  mind,  the  Fairy  Puff-puff  beats  them  still. 
Along  her  line,  at  every  station,  elegant  and 
lofty  towers  have  been  built,  with  nothing 
a-top  of  them,  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  and  merely  to 
throw  a  charm  over  the  landscape.  Now  and 
then  a  carpet-bag  is  lowered  into  the  lu^r. 
gage-box,  or  a  hair  trunk  ^camels*  hair)  laid 
sottly  within  for  a  travelling  artist,  with 
nature  for  his  guide  ;  and  there  a  young 
invalid  in  search  of  roses  for  her  cheeks,  may 
join  us  ;  but  there  is  no  noise,  no  bustle,  no 
confusion.  By  the  bank  of  the  winding 
river  (she  loves  rivers)  glides  the  Fairy  Putf- 
pu£^  where  tlie  barges  are  lazily  drifting,  and 
the  swan  peers  forth  from  her  nest ;  where 
the  fisherman  waits  with  the  casting-net 
over  his  shoulder,  warily,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  far-spanning  bridge ;  where  the  song  and 
the  Un^h  commingle  from  the  pleasure- 
boats  sailing  with  the  tide  ;  where  the  eel-  ^^ 
pots  are  hangjLn^  o^^t  \.Vv^  Naw^ci^^^  -wv^  '<^^    ^v 
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iDiRlityTmm-tram),fin(Uhere  is  no  danger  of:  off  northward,  yirgin  still,  and  carriet  it 
collision,  nor  any  such  thing  ;  but,  vrlieu  she  '  amongst  quite  other  Bcenea,  far  froid  Uv 
ueam  the  river-mouth,  and  tint  catches  sight  |  occau  and  the  tidal  rivers  of  the  hollov» 
of  the  crowded  harbour  and  limitless  octan  rocks.  It  is  an  old-world  couiitr>-  altogetLfi 
beyond,  she  tears  into  the  blood-red  rock  |  The  villairea  through  which  we  pass  were,]] 
amain  ;  away  into  the  darkness,  screaming  the  old  time,  towns — ^the  hamlets,  village! 
and  hysterical,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  l  '*  Leighford  was  a  market-town  when  I^ 
getting  quieter  and  quieter,  as  she  remembers  I  don  was  a  fuzzy  dowu,"  goes  the  provwh 
the8li-ougbreakwatni'S,ho\v8afetheyai-e,she  I  So  lately  as  the  year  seventeen  huinlred 
ventures  out  again  under  the  heavens,  and  ,  even,  "  it  had  pre-eminence  for  tlie  fpet 
scarce  an  arm's  length  from  the  sea  ;  so  sorts  of  kai'sies  ;  *  and  for  bidhone  of  its  ovi 
close,  that  on  the  pathway  between  her  ai.d  |  (of  the  fynest  description  also,  doubtles:*^  v] 
it,  and  where  the  seats  that  lovei-s  love  are  to  the  ninth  century,  when  it  began  todeclioc 
let  into  the  tiny  wall ;  she  can  hear  their  It  never  quite  got  over  the  death  of  Kin; 
whi!*|icred  tones  quite  cle«rly,  and  even  the  j  Edgar,  who  seems  to  have  been  to  Lei-^hfon 
suspiciun  of  a  kiss.  She  hanlly  breathes  for  ■  what  George  the  Muguificeiit  was  to  Lriglit 
fear  of  disturbing  them  ;  and  perhaps,  also, '  helrastone.  There  were  forty  miles  of  beu 
for  fear  of  our  all  taking  a  8:ilt- water  biith  I  tiful  valley  then  as  now.  '1  he  stream  cui 
together  through  the  ge]iero8ity,  or  **givuig,"l  from  the  mooi'land,  and  ran  from  eai  t 
ol  the  chalk-cliff ;  which  has  hapi)ened  once ,  end  of  it,  the  same  ;  singing  that  veiy  eoi^ 
or  twice  alnady  :  till  sudtlenly,  ti-om  out  the '  and  the  woods  waved  just  as  greenly  ;  forii 
deep,  there  looms  at  her  (us  if  in  exoi*cism)  litile  towns  are  all  named  after  one  or  otbei 
a  rock  shaped  hke  a  clergyman,  and  the  save  those  more  favoured  ones  whom  Ui 
frightened  Fairy  tunnels  through   the   cliff  blessed  saints  have  christened  after  thetuwlTa 


^  again  at  speed 

So  we  pass  on,  from  one  pleasant  rest- 
ing spot  to  another ;  stations  with  one 
side  o]^n    to  the  sands,  where  there   are 


In  almost  every  parish  stands  some  sicra 
luiu ;  which,  from  its  litile  emint-Doe,  lode 
down  in  a  grey  sadness,  and  sometime  in  J 
bloo<l'red  indignation  too,    upon  tlie  Ftiij 


moi-e  people  honey-mooning;  where  tiny  Puff-pnff  and  her  train  that  go  rejoiaiiffrf. 
children  dig  their  little  mounds  to  |  **  What  use  to  lay  bad  spirits  iinderMiiit|iu 
keep  the  tide  out,  with  wooden  spades;  not  to  have  the  power  to  blast  this  sbn'eiu^ 
where  the  miohty  seine-nets  aix>  narrowing  demon  ? "  mutters,  or  seems  to  mouer,  tt» 
slowly  to  a  pleas;iut   music,   or  wliere  the ,  holy  jjatron. 

crowd  Collects  around  the  haul ;  and  where  j  Now  we  stop  to  look  upon  la  vnb^ 
the  encumbered  maidens  are  laughing  and '  church  embosomed  among  trees ;  now,  oi 
rolling  in  the  waves.  On  the  other  biiJe  are  a  wayside  cross  that  once  was  market 
pretty  watering-places,  with  a  rill,  perhaps, '  place  ;  and  now  we  linger  by  the  margin  o 
flowing  a-down  the  verv  middle  of  their  the  stream,  to  watch  the  angler  at  his  pla 
lawns ;  whobc  natunil  productions,flower8  and  sant  toil.  We  follow  every  winding  lie  i 
strawberries,  are  sold — or  given  away,  most  towing-path,  and  might  ourselves  be  fiahini 
likely — on  the  platform.  Now  by  another  from  the  open  window,  except  when  aom 
river-brink,  a  broud  and  deep  one,  where  the  gi^aceful  bridge — constructed,  as  it  seenK,  t 
steamer  on  the  watei-s  pants  with  the  Fairy  i  carry  grasshoppers — conducts  to  the  oppoat 
Puff-puff  side  by  side,  and  the  merchant-ships  bank,  when  we  might  fish  from  the  otbei 
sail  to  and  from  the  white  port  and  its ':  I  um  sure  the  Fairy  Puff-puff,  if  we  hooked; 
mouth  ;  where  the  harbour-bar  is  hidden  by  '  trout,  would  jmt  the  break  on,  just  to  les  o 
the  flowing  tide,  or  is  landed  at  ebb,  a  prey  to  |  phiy  him.  What  mighty  masses  of  folia^ 
sand  and  eelers ;  where  the  bare-legged  Cloud  on  cloud  are  neaped  upon  this  l>iuk 
shrimp- catchers  are  pushing  their  nets  before  How  the  rich  laud  undulat«s  on  that  in  foldf 
them,  as  though  they  held  a  plough  ;  where,  |  of  green,  that  shall  be  golden  grain  !  HofV 
at  the  vilhige  opposite,  there  tanies  a  fleet  of  glibly  the  waters  part  to  left  and  right,  U 
yachts,  for  the  gentry  of  the  south  to  take  I  let  the  little  isles  appear !     How  the  fiesheti 


their  pleasure  in  at  sea,  when  weary  of  fairy 

land.      Next,    by  a   lovely   pleasure -house, 

and  through  a  stately  park,  where  the  lofty 

oaks  and  elms  stand  up  between  us  and  the 

sun  ;  where  the  herds  of  deer,  with  their 

swift  stealthy  bite,  and  keen  eyes  cast  behind 

them,    scarce    regard    the    Faiiy  Puff-puff, 

grown    their    so    familiar  friend ;   and,  so, 

through  apple  orchards  and  green  fields,  to 

the  old  catliedi-al  town  uiK)n  the  hill.    It  is 

here  that  our  sole  danger  lies.    Tlie  mighty 

Ti-jim-tram  here  lays  down  his  gauffo,  and 

threatens  to  bear  us  whithersoever  u«  -wWVV 

—eastward,    to    haunts    of    money-iM^8A\^^\\XieAt^ttxv>\wi«»,^5A^^ 
ghoula.     liut   the    Fuiry   Puff-p\)^  ^xwkea\\^i»XV«tfL  ^>ax.  oJlSis^^Hf^^^^ 


sparkle  and  leap  beside  them  in  the  sun! 
11  ow  dreamily  are  the  cattle  drinking  and 
thinking  as  they  stand  knee-deep  iu  the 
brown  pool  under  the  May  thorn  ! 

Our  pa8sengei*8  are  almost  solely  loven  d 
Nature,  in  searoh  of  her  inmost  haunts ;  save 
a  few  yeomen  of  the  country,  whose  pleasant 
farms  we  pass  low  down  in  leafy  delh*,  amidst 
the  pastures,  or  on  a  height  amongst  tb< 
infant  com  ;  and  market-women,  with  fresh 
red  faces  and  bright  eyes,  with  baskets  on 
their  arms,  of  eggs  and  butter,  covered  with 
<;\vA}iv&  ol  vviL^'^ .    VLVk!^  ^«xds  are  cfaoaeu  for 


whistles  for  their  l>aby  joys.  And  so,  by 
str<>ii«;hcl(l8  of  King  AtheUUne,  and  manors 
of  John  of  Gauut,  we  rea<:h  the  quaint  old 
town  that  is,  aian,  our  journey's  end  ;  and, 
never  rising  or  falling  an  inch  from  the  per- 
fect level,  never  jia-ssing  through  a  cutting  or 
crossing  a  barren  tract,  without  a  glance  at 
anything  unsightly,  without  a  sound  that  is 
not  melodious,  the  Fairy  PufT-putrgoes. 


THE  OMNIBUS  REVOLUTION. 

At  last,  "ML  Ledm  Rollin  is  justified,  and 
England  is  in  her  decadence.  I  foresaw  it,  I 
prophesied  it,  live  years  since;*  so  did  Sir 
Francis  Head  ;  so  did  Mrs.  Grundy.  The 
French,  whose  "coming'*  (like  that  of  the 
celcbmted  tamily  of  Campbells,  and  the 
anxioisly-expected  man,  who  is  to  keep  his 
long-deferred  appointment  with  the  Hour) 
are"  come  at  last.  Kevoliitionarily,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said.  Tliey  have  a  committee  of 
public  safety  sitting  at  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  West  Strand.  They  have  already 
an  anny  of  upwariis  of  one  tlioiisnnd  men  ; 
they  have  four  thousand  horses,  an  abun- 
dantly supplied  commissarLat^  four  hundred 
(omnibus)  fourgoua,  and  they  have  already 
succeeded  in  exacting  a  weekly  tribute  from 
the  metropolitan  public  alone  of  something 
Very  like  fuur  thousand  pounds ;  and  they 
have  a  military  chest  or  capital  stock  of  eight 
hundred  thousand.  The  lie  volution — a  vehi- 
cular one — has  broken  out*  The  Atlases 
are  in  anarchy,  the  Swiss  Cottage  sacked, 
tlie  hlephant  and  Castle  beleaguere«l,and  the 
Tricolor  of  France  waves  over  the  field  of 
Waterloo  ( — Busses). 

These  things  have  been  seen  by  me,  in  the 
fle«1i.  I  saw  the  eonspii-ators  in  ooncUve  some 
time  since  ;  I  inspected  the  pnze  models  of 
their  anarchical  carriages.  I  afterwards 
beard  seditious  statistics,  and  administra- 
tive treason  from  Sir  Cusack  Ronet  ; 
and,  finally,  I  heard  a  stout  tniitor  (who, 
previous  to  bis  renunciation  &[  his  aUe- 
ffiaiice  and  accession  to  the  cause  of 
Jacobinism,  had  been  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive onmibus  proprietors  of  London)  proi>ose, 
in  a  neat  speech,  ^  the  'elth  of  the  osaes,*^  and 
prosperity  to  the  Franco- Engl itih  company, 
thmugh  whose  exertions  the  whole  omnibus 
s^'stem  of  the  empire  was  to  be  upset^  dis- 
rtiptiMl,  and  revolutionised. 

This  company  (three-t'ourths  of  whose  capi- 
tal l>eing  French,  suggested  my  little  prelimi- 
nary outburst  of  patriotism)  liaving  offered  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  best  model 
of  an  omnibus  for  use  in  London  stitsets— 
strengtli,  lightness,'  economy  of  space,  com- 
biiivd  with  sufficiency  of  accommodation, 
together  with  some  elei^anoe  in  design,  being 
the  chief  points  insisted  on — some  fifty  modelf 
and  drawings  having  been  sent  in  for  com- 
petition ;  judg9B  liaving  been  appointed,  in 
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the  persons  of  ^W.  Godwin,  the  editor  of  th« 
Builder  ;  Mr.  Man  by,  the  engineer  ;  Mr. 
Wright,  the  well-known  Birmingham  coach- 
builder  ;  and  as  many  of  the  representatives 
of  the  press  as  could  be  got  together,  and 
persnade«l  to  forego  their  deurly-loved  Ssitur- 
day  half-holiday,  having  been  im|)anelled  as 
a  sort  of  unsworn  jury. 

Straying  that  way  in  the  ceaseless  going 
to-and-fro,  and  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
earth,  in  which  a  conscientious  Honiiehold 
Words  painter  must  necessarily  pass  his  ex- 
istence (he  has  no  horKhiys,  dear  reader ;  and 
his  very  Sundays  are  given  to  speculations  aa 
to  how  the  Sabbath  Hhould  most  cheerfully 
and  nitionally  be  spent),  I  found  myself 
ascending  an  ornate  iron  corkscrew,  or  geo- 
metrical 8t;ii reuse,  at  whose  summit  I  found 
the  chamber  of  models.  I  fancied,  at  firsL 
that  I  had  mistiiken  my  way,  and  wandered 
into  the  a<ljncent  Lowther  Arcade^for  the 
tables  wera  crowded  with  such  delicate  little 
toy  omnibuses  of  tin,  pasteboard,  and  wood, 
so  spruce  with  })aint,  varnish,  gilding,  velvet 
cushions,  and  variegated  flags,  that  tliere 
would  have  been  death  to  the  pocket  in 
bringing  one  of  the  more  youthful  share* 
holders  in  life*s  company  there  (preference 
shares  they  hold,  and  little  do  they  care  for 
calls),  and  a  revolution  in  the  nursery  had  I 
smuggled  away  one  of  the  models  in  my 
pocket,  and  brought  it  home  to  Mrs.  Penn. 
But  some  working  drawings  on  the  walL 
with  hard-headed  measurements  and  sections 
plans,  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had  to  do 
with  the  realities  of  locomotion,  and  not 
with  playthings  ;  and  I  devoted  myself  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  results  of  tha 
skill  and  imagination  of  the  competitive  car- 
riage  builders. 

There  were  cfannibuses  of  all  shapes  and 
varieties  of  design.  Some  had  single,  some 
double  doors;  some  haid  seats  placed  longitu- 
dinally, some  crosswise  ;  some  were  straighty 
some  curved.  There  were  seats  isolated  by 
arm-rests,  like  the  stalls  at  a  theatre.  There 
were  numerous  modes  of  disposal  for  the 
seats  on  the  roof— one  being  a  boldly-con- 
ceived notion  of  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
roof^  combining  tlie  properties  of  the  fl^-trap 
and  the  pump-sucker,  by  means  of  which  an 
inside  passenger  mi^ht  become  an  outside 
one,  ascending  by  a  flying  staircase  let  down 
for  the  purpose.  There  was  a  wonderful 
double-linked,  octagonal  aflEair,  which  a  cynic 
near  me  (there  are  cynics,  even  in  the  fourth 
estate)  dechired  to  be  a  hybrid  between  a 
washing-tub  and  a  prisoners*  van.  ^  There 
were  carriages  with  concave  flloors,  with  sky- 
lights, with  dead-eyes,  with  coach-boxes  on 
pivots,  with  stall-cases,  with  balconies,  with 
turnstiles  (and  numerous  other  applications 
of  the  teUtale  nrinclvUN, V^V\^  %»:^  ^^l^^ 
oC  ^\xteU,  V^Ca  Xi^wov^s^  ^^^^SSLx^ 
wtUrptoot  maSuoviaL  ^*^^^>  ti^^^SSwSS 
for  a^iiAUtTW^Oti^  ^^•■^^^t^^fliJt  M««^ 
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mentfl,  axle  improTemetiti«,  and  knife'  and 
monkeyboard  improvements.  The  imagina- 
tion of  Long  Acre  had  in  fact  ran  riot  in 
devising  vehicular  novelties ;  and  there 
were  models  in  design  as  eccentric  as  that 
strange  prodigy,  invented  and  patented  by 
tlie  Poli«h  sage,  with  the  unprononnceable 
name,  which  suddenly  appeared  in  tlie 
stri'ets  a  few  months  back,  and  wagged  and 
nodded  its  bizaiTe  hca»l  for  a  brief  season  on 
the  macatiani.  Whero  ilid  it  go  to  1  Where  is 
it  now — Mr.Someihingowsky's  omnibus,  with 
its  unconth  proportions  and  its  ari-angementa 
in  little  isolHted  stalls  and  doors,  reminding 
one  distressingly  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop 
tnrned  inside  out  ?  It  is  gone  where  the  old 
coaches  go!  Docs  it  slumber  in  the  same 
coach-house  of  oblivion  as  the  Car  of  Jugger- 
nath,  Romeo  Coates's  cockle-shell,  our  gnuid- 
fathers'  postchaises,  Mr.  Thurteirs  cig,  and 
the  sledge  on  which  criminals  used  to  be 
drawn  to  execution  7  I  should  like  to  see 
Somethingowsky's  omnibus  again.  It  must 
be  haunt^,  by  this  time,  for  sure. 

On  a  careful  Hurvey  of  all  these  mo<lel8,  it 
did  not,  I  am  advised,  appear  to  the  judges 
to  whom  the  award  was  entrusted,  that  any 
one  vehicle  in  particular  otfered  such  siMJcial 
featui-es  of  novelty  in  design  or  increase  in 
convenience,  to  warrant  the  iuime<liaic  con- 
struction of  a  class  of  omnibuses  for  public 
use  on  its  plan.  An  award  of  the  stated  pre- 
mium for  the  l>e<it  design — as  a  di?sign — has 
however  been  m<ade.  If  it  be  found  snilable 
to  all  present  rfquirenients,  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  at  once  a-lopt(Ml  by  the  Kovo- 
lutionary  Company  ;  if  not,  they  will  take 
from  it  what  i.s  hest  in  detail  and  arrange- 
ment, and  seek  for  further  iniprovenicnt  at 
any  cost.  I  must  do,  however,  tlie  ingenious 
body  of  mo<lellcra  whose  works  I  witnessed, 
the  justice  to  confei^s,  that  I  did  not  hco  any 
one  model  of  an  omnibua  among  the  fifty 
exhibited,  in  which  tlie  tritling  requirement 
of  a  door  had  been  omitted,  or  the  insignifi- 
cant desideratum  of  wheels  accidentally  left 
out ;  nor  were  there  any  carriages  withf»ut 
seats  or  windows.  Such  or  analovjous  errors 
in  con^'tr^ction  arc  understood  to  fill  within 
the  peculiar  province  and  j)rerogative  of  the 
architects  of  honses  of  parliament,  clock 
towers,  churches  and  theatres. 

It  is  a]>p:irent,  nevertlieless,  that  the  per- 
fection of  otnnibusality  is  yet  to  be  sought 
for.  "  \Vc  want,"  say  "those  who  have  made 
it  their  duty  and  interest  to  study  the  loco- 
motive requirements  of  the  public,'**  a  vehicle 
weighing  not  more  than  twenty  hundred 
weight."  A  ton  is  surely  a  heavy  load  enough 
for  two  horses  to  draw  ;  when  a  full  weight'of 
passengers  are  added.  **  Our  omnibus  must 
be  strong  emmgh  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of 


senger  mnst  be  enabled  to  paas  to  his  seat,  or 
leave  it,  'without  disturbing  hia  felloir-tn- 
vell<»rs.    We  wish   to   render  things  ot  the 
past  all  the  corn-crushing,  rih-brnising,  bo^c- 
soiling,  skirt-tejiriDpTy  eye-  (by  umbrella feni'e) 
endangering,  temper-exacerbating  and  gniis- 
bling.  to  which  the  entrance  and  exit  of  aa 
omnibus    passenger    ordinarily    gives  riscL 
lC:ich    passenger,    having     the    full   sixt<^n 
inches  to  which  the  act  of  parliament  euti'.lei 
him,  we  wisli  yet  to  atndy  the  variation  o: 
bre:idth  of  beam    in  omiii  bus-using  humii 
nature — to  make   allowances    for  the  leaz 
Cnssius  and  the    portly    Liablache—for  tlii 
ladies*  wido-sprcaaing    skirts   and    the  lift 
guai*dsman's  long  legs.     "We  do  not  want  oor 
passengers  to  be  cabined,  cribbed,  and  cut 
lined— stifled  and    huddled  up  like  a  foryu 
in  his  atrocious  voiture    ccllulaire,  or  Li 
Maine  in  his  cfige^  or  Xit  in  the  Scaven^'t 
Daughter.    We  vant  them  to  be  comfortsiN& 
There  are,  of  course,  difficulties,  not  iiuv- 
monntable,  but  at  least  puzzling,  in  the  wsj 
of  these  ameliorations.      A  fixed  sepaniioi 
of  the  seats,  either  by  an  arm  or  a  conijmri- 
ment,  has  lieen    found     incouTeniejiL    Iti 
abauilonment  is  already  coinmeneio^  io  th$ 
first-class  carriages  on  railwaya  Thebrtthb 
of   an    omnibus,  too,    l»et\veeii  the  viitdi, 
cannot  easily  be  increaaerl,  anl«n  by  vm» 
change  in  the  mode  of  padiiing.   Ixw  V^^' 
have  been  tried,  and  have  failed.   X^i^  ^ 
to  height ;  if  too  lofty,  the  omnibTU  «w\ie8 
the  wind,  and  i-uus  in    danger  of  bein;:  tiP- 
sized  ;   if   too  low,  it    becomes  at  unce  is 
ambulatory   Black  Hole    of  Calcutta,  or  a 
Little  Ease.    Next,  as  to  li<^htandair.  Iftb« 
windows  are  tixed,  there  is  too  much  Hm; 
when    movable,    nnpleassuit    persons  (lud 
they  are  by  no  means  unfreqnent  tr»ve"*rt 
in  omnibuses)  insist  on  pulling  the  wioiiovi 
up  and  down,  distribute  colds,  catarrh^  c^ 
necks,  and  ticnlouloureux  among  their  cooi- 
|>anions,  and  play  the  very  Doctor  BeiJ  it 
the  way  of  ventilation.  -  We   want,  too.  ftr 
tlie  outside  passenger,  eqnal  comfort  and  eot- 
venience :   an  easy  and  ready  step  for  tk 
foot ;  a  hoM  for  the  hand  firm  in  .iscendiM;; 
while  in  dismounting  there  should  beuotbifll 
in  the  way  to  prevent   the    quick  desctiii. 
Hence,  the  light  iron  ladder,  which  wwddk* 
of  80  much  aRsiatfmce  in  making  one's  wayw 
the  roof,  or  knifeboanl,  as   it   is  poptiliirir 
though  inelegantly  termed,  is  discarded  si* 
vicious  barker  of  the  shin^  of  those  comiJi- 
down ;    while   the  handrail    at    the  top,  ^i 
ni'sed  high  enough  to  alford   security  fn« 
frilling,  is  a  serious  obstructiou  to  getting o£ 
We  seek  further  many  further  improveroecu 
«s  regard  the  can-iage,  the  perch,  the  rocker, 
the  locking  apparatus,  and  many  other  poinU 
of  detail,  too  purely  technical  to  be  uutla- 


the  fitiTctR,  and  the.  \cTka  o?  coi\ftt;wc\\.  s.V.tiYWwA'kV^c^vWj  \X\s!j  ^^kw^t^X  public,  but  not  the  )t» 
and  pulling  up  ;  and  \t  mwRt  be  Vvv^Ait  ^lioxxv'^YvTv^Xv^^wvv^^   \»  >^<yc  w^\\\\»yK\,  ^^sid  saf«tj; 
when  either  fnU  or  empty,  wot  V>  of«r\voNq^TWTv\,>iC\  'v^  Vw^  \«AwX*s^  ^xA.^\flta«ii^ 
or  strain  the  horses.    We  N<rai\t,«v«c:\ti\\3,tLWV\0i^xvv:\W 
facility  of  ingress  and  egrew :  t^i^  VnsCvd^  ^^Ax\i%s.  ^t^>v**«^V«^^^^^^1.1^ 


tent  with  the  present  class  of  omnibuses — 
the  Biime  carriages,  it  is  true,  but  horsed, 
driven,  conducted,  and  kept  in  repair,  and 
with  such  temporary  constructive  improve- 
ments as  are  practicable  without  impeding 
the  public  service — under  a  better  and  a 
6troni(er  system,  and  the  whole  under  the 
control  of  a  public  and  responsible  com- 
pany, instead  of  a  private  and  irrespon- 
sible pnjprjetor. 

To  this  the  public  make  answer,  ''Cer- 
tainly we  will  be  contented  with  the  pre- 
sent Vehicles  till  superior  ones  are  built ;  but 
allow  us  to  state  a  few  little  items  of  which 
wo  stand  in  need,  and  which  can  be  con- 
ceded to  us  without  delay.  We  want  a  clean 
oninilius.  Wo  object  to  the  straw  that  is 
either  musty  or  reeking  with  umbrella  drop- 
pings. We  protest  against  the  fleas  with 
which  the  cushions  ai'e  sometimes  infested. 
W^e  denounce  the  abominable  odour  exhaled 
by  those  cushions  and  by  the  padded  walls. 
Railway  ainiages  don*t  smell  so.  We  will  not 
have  that  filthy,  glimmering,  spluttering 
lamp  at  night,  which  often  goes  out  in  the 
niiildle  of  tlie  journey,  and  whoee  honible 
smell  makes  tlie  omnibus  akin  to  an  Esqui- 
maux krajil  iii  blubber-boiling  time.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  either  hustled  into  an  omnibus 
like  a  pick]K»cket  en  route  for  Coldbathfields, 
or  shot  out  of  it  like  a  coffin  from  a  plague- 
cart.  We  do  not  like  the  door  being  continu- 
ally opened  and  shut  at  the  sweet  will  of  the 
conductor,  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head 
that  an  old  lady  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off 
is  making  telegraphic  signs  to  him  with  a 
view  of  going  to  Paddington.  We  do  not 
want  our  wives*  dresses  to  be  shut  in  the  said 
door,  or  our  fingers  jammed  in  it^  or  our  shins 
bruised  by  the  iron  rod  that  runs  across  it 
transversely.  We  want  some  better  mode 
of  communication  with  the  oonductor  than 
the  onlinary  poke  in  his  ribs  with  the  walk- 
ingstick,  or  the  grapple  of  his  coat  skirt^  or 
the  friendly  pinch  or  his  great-coated  arm. 
We  think,  too,  that  there  might  be  a  better 
telegraphical  system  established  between 
the  driver  and  conductor  than  the  pre- 
sent familiar, ""  Hi,  }iiU,  'old  'ard  !  *'  We  do 
not  wish — being  inside  passengers— to  have 
our  vision  ol«cured,  and  our  faces  (if  we  are 
next  the  door)  bruised  by  the  descending  boots 
of  |)assengers  on  the  roof;  or,  sitting  thereon, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  precipitated  into  the 
street,  while  the  boys  ieer  us  for  our  clumsi- 
ness, and  the  driver  tells  us  to  look  alive.  We 
want  a  civil  conductor  and  a  good-humoured 
driver ;  and  last,  but  not  least  of  all,  we 
want  a  moderate  fare,  and  a  table  of  fares 
outside,  that  we  may  know  exactly  how  far 
we  can  travel,  and  for  how  much.  At  first 
sight  a  fixed  fiire,  as  the  invariable  six-sous 
in  Paris,  would  appear  an  omnibus  require- 
ment of  the  fiiat  moment.  A  fixed  tariff, 
indee<l,  seems  eriseutial  to  the  complete  deve- 
lopmetit  of  the  French  system  of  correapon- 
dencett;  but  when  the  vast  extent   whicVi 


London  covers,  the  long  expanse  of  suburban 
roads — say  the  Great  North,  the  Camden 
Town,  the  Camberwell,  the  Old  Kent  roads 
— when  these  are  taken  into  consideration, 
the  denial  of  some  modification  of  a  sliding 
scale  .of  prices  seems  as  unjust  to  the  public 
as  to  the  company.  I  believe  however,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  establish 
the  Fourpenny  piece  as  the  Ureat  Trunk  fare, 
and  that  the  cross  fractions  branching  from 
it  will  be  inconsiderable. 

There  are,  at  this  present  working,  more 
than  one  million  and  a  half  omnibus  pas- 
sengers (taking  each  journey  as  a  passenger) 
per  anuum.  If  or  their  accommodation  there 
are  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  omnibuses 
plying  on  different  lines,  and  belonging  to 
different  proprietors,  extensive  and  small,  * 
wealthy  and  poor.  Of  these  eight  Imndred 
omnibuses  the  company  have  bought,  and 
are  in  actual  possession  and  use  of  up- 
wards of  four  nundred.  Each  omnibus  is 
estimated  at  a  value  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
To  work  it  ten  horses  are  required,  each 
horse  worth  from  thirty  to  thirtv-five 
pounds.  Beiiide  the  actual  value  of  each 
omnibus,  the  Times  or  goodwill  of  each  (a 
sort  of  tacit  monopoly  of  running  on  stated 
lines^  has  been  valued  and  paid  for  at 
one  nundred  pounds;  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  eompany  may  thus  be  estimated 
roughly,  at  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Each  omnibus  earns,  oa 
an  average,  eighteen  pounds  arweek,  and  costs, 
including  everything-^river,  conductor,  feed 
of  horses  (each  horse  has  twenty-one  pound 
of  oats  and  hay  per  diem),  wear  and  tear, 
and  stabling— fifteen  pounds:  thus  giving  a 
profit  of  three  pounds  a-week.  A  cneenng 
prospect  in  the  dividend  point  of  view  is 
thus  offered  to  the  shareholders,  particularly 
when  the  number  of  omnibuses  are  con- 
sidered, and  also  that  the  outstanding  four 
hundred  will  ere  long  be  added.  It  is  a 
pity,  though,  that  no  opportunity  for  rigging 
the  mark^  offers  in  a  speculative  sense,  for 
the  shares  are  all  bought  up,  paid  up,  and 
the  holders  are,  as  I  have  premised,  IVench 
in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  per  cent. 

There  is  something  humorous,  but  I  am 
afraid  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  humi- 
liating in  the  quiet,  business-like  promptitude 
with  which  our  astute  allies  have  quietly 
invaded  us — the  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  how 
they  have  noiselessly  mounted  our  coach- 
boxes, assumed  the  whip  and  ribbons,  and 
greased  our  wheels  for  us.  The  London  om- 
nibuses these  six  months  past  have  borne 
no  outward  or  visible  traces  of  a  change  of 
proprietary  or  discipline  :  yet  all  this  time  a 
stealchy  sociut6  en  commandite,  with  limited 
liability — ^in  the  real  acceptation  of  the 
term — has  been  day  by  day  adding  to  ita 
rolling  stock— ek  %^a^V  ^VvStiNxskK^  <SwnSe^\»ii:^  ^ 
dec\aT«  Yvaa  «\ao  tw  ^TOWKaKtiX.  ^^J^^^^'^.^ 
for  Vt  U.  ToW  x^V^^.^^^^^?^^^^Ct^^ 
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ot  Lnnrlon,  indeed,  one  vMt  granite  railwny, 
provided  f<ir  tlie  omnibus  locomotive,  free, 
gratiA,  and  for  iiolhiiiL^  f 

The  great  prini'ipTe,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
•nwilgamatiou.  TIiIa,  already  tried  with 
givHt  adviintage  in  JParis,  nutuniHy  aHSo- 
ciated  the  plan  of  fufiint;  into  one  great  enter- 

tirii«e  the  Bevfralsimociations  working  theomni- 
hises  (if  f ifindon.  By  great  tact  and  dii  lomacy, 
but  with  frequent  and  considvralile  difficulty, 
one  oninilius  proprietor  after  another  ^ah 
induced  tii-st  to  veil  his  atock  p.nd  goodwill  to 
the,comp.nny,  an<l  Bubnequently,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  acf|uire  a  l>Ui<inei«s  interest  in  its 
welfare.  The  a^'cpiiaition  of  stock  has  been 
slow  and  <(rsdual ;  and  this  is  why  no  great 
■treet-ftp|»oai'ancefl  have  l»cen  mnde  as  yet — 
uo  bi-aii  new  liveries  htarted — no  wondrous 
new  omnibuses  puradi'd. 

Though  sugue8te<l  by  the  Parisian  example, 
it  does  not  Heem  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
company  servilely  to  copy  the  French  mo«lel. 
The  indicator,  how(*ycr,  or  dial  tell-tale,  is  to 
be  ailoptt^l,  and  will  be  fonn<l,  I  think,  far  su- 
perior to  all  the  clumsy  and  inefficient  checks 
in  use  at  present.  Admirable  as  is  the 
French  system  in  other  respecta,  tliere  are 
many  phases  of  the  constitution  and  manage- 
ment, that  could  not  well  be  acclimated  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  omnibus 
facilities  in  England  that  the  French  do  not 
posscBS.  iforse-keep  is  clica)>er  in  England, 
ihe  Englii^h  omnibus  is  not  liable,  as  the 
Parisian  one,  to  have  the  annual  tax  to  vrhich 
it  is  subjectcil  inci-eased  by  the  government 
or  the  municipality  whenever  the  profits 
reach  a  certain  peiM^enta^^^e  on  the  capital, 
in  Paris  the  ouiside  fare  is  onlj  half  the 
inside  fare  ;  hut  in  Kn«:laiid  both  fares  are 
the  same,  and  both  class  of  seats  ai-e,  in 
summer  time,  equally  wawU 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  adminis- 
trative tact  and  cli'ai|ii^'lit-edness  of  our 
shrewd  allies  ^vill  succeecl  in  tievelopiug,  as  in 
organising,  this  colosscd  enterprimf.  It  is 
certain,  liowever,  that  a  new  s^vstem  was  im- 
periitively  nee«le<l,  an<l  that,  company  or  no 
coui|>any,  the  whole  of  travelling  [jondon  has 
been  crying  out  for  yeai-s  ibr  an  omnibus 
revolution. 


I  can  l«ve  mv  Neighbonr  Nelly 
JoU  as  thmif  h  1  were  a  boj. 

And  could  hand  her  pluow  sad  spplsi 
From  my  depths  of  cMndoray. 

She  U  Ul1,  and  growing  taller  ; 

SIic  ii  vigorout  of  limb  ; 
(You  skoidd  sec  her  plmy  at  crickst 

With  her  little  bi  other  Jim ! ) 
She  liu  eyet  at  blue  «a  daniMMM ; 

She  has  poiindt  of  auburn  cwli| 
She  regreu  the  game  of  Icap-freg 

la  iirohihHcd  to  girls. 

I  adore  mv  Kcigbboor  Nelly  ; 

1  invite  her  in  to  lea. 
And  1  let  her  nurae  the  baby^ 

Her  delightful  way  a  to  ace. 
Such  a  darling  bud  of  woman  I 

Yet,  remote  from  any  tccBS— 
I  have  leanit  fronj  Neighbour  Ndly 

What  the  girl's  DoIUinaiinct  mn^ 

0  to  see  her  with  the  baby, 
(He  adoret  her  more  than  I)^ 

How  »he  cboniaes  his  crowing 
How  she  huthea  ev*ry  erf ! 

How  she  loves  to  pit  bis  dimple% 
With  her  light  foreflngiery  deep; 

How  ahe  boasu,  as  one  in  tiiui^ 
When  ahe'a  got  bias  off  Xotktf! 

We  must  part,  my  NcighbouKoQ}^ 
For  the  summers  quickly  ilii. 

And  thy  middle-aged  admirer 
Must,  too  soon,  aupplanlcd  bn 

Yet — aa  jealous  as  a  mother, 
A  suspicious,  canker*d  churl— 

1  look  vainly  for  the  actting 
To  be  worthy  auch  a  pearL 


NEIGHBOUB  NELLY, 

I'm  in  lore  with  Neighbour  Nelly, 

Tlioii){it  I  know  bhe's  only  ten, 
Whiic  1  atu  I'igiit-aiitl-furty, 

And  the  maii'icd  ezt  oT  men. 
I've  a  wife  wlio  wi-ijjhs  me  double; 

Tvc  three  (lanjtbtfre,  sill  x^hh  hcaux  | 
Fve  a  mil  with  noble  trbiiikcrf, 

Who  at  Die  tuins  up  his  nose. 

Tkniigh  a  Sqntiretoes  at^d  il  1\\\^w, 
Vet  Fvo  suunhine  \n  my  \m"ut\. 

Still,  rin  fond  of  cakes  and  maiVAe»^» 
Con  appreciate  a  tail. 


THE  NINTH  OF  JUNE. 

IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.      CHAirrKR  TIIS  SETDTIi 

FouB  inontlis  had  passed  away.  F<fO 
mouths  of  lonely  agony  for  the  untried 
jirittouers  in  Derby  jail ;  four  montht  d 
unweiiried  machiuatiou  against  theiu  frM 
their  enemies.  In  this  time  Mr.  Flip,  of  tkl 
R«»yal  Chesterfield  Mail,  had  resigned  hi 
Maje8ty*s  service,  and  accepted  office  xm6a 
the  pro)>rictary  of  the  Derby  Swiftsure ;  tooM 
said  to  be  oftener  in  the  bar  of  theBoja 
George. 

Considering  tliat  it  was  his  pride  alwiii 
to  change  horses,  even  at  those  attnietifi 
stables,  in  one  minute  and  three- quarten 
the  accomplished  whip  kept  his  foot  uneos 
seionably  long  on  the  roller-bolt,  and  took  A 
agji^ravating  time  to  divide  the  reins  betveei 
his  fingers  on  the  open  sunshiny  day  wind 
preceded  the  trial  of  George  Dornley  for  higi 
treason  at  Derby ;  yet,  he  conld  not  ascend  hi 
throne  without  a  full  and  satisfying  view  6 
the  gorgeous  apparition  that  had  flitted  be 
fore  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Royal  Geoi^ 
L^^  'iiQ»>aJv^  TiiiX.  %3BJ5  Kow  many  years  he  h»c 
\V.\\Q^w  us^^>  ViN^  VW  \«ske)^a.^^  \a,  Vi-«c  bar 

\asA  VAJi  ^e^^  ^3^  ^ararvsi%  ^ko^m^^  '^a 
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hope ;  but  now,  the  glimpM  he  had  caught  <  clear-lieaded  as  the  best  of  \w — ^more  so  thnn 
of  the  high-waUted  satin  pelisse  with  dangling  !  the  best  of  us  would  be,  perhaps,  if  we  were 
buttons ;  and  broad  fur  edging  grnndly  du-  j  in  as  much  trouble  as  she  is— but  who  as 
played  oil  her  magnificent  figure,  of  her  dn8h-:  thoroughly  believes  tluit  she  saw  and  con- 
ing Leghorn  bonnet  that  fluttered  with  cherry^  I  versed  with  a  cei-tain  person,  at  a  time  when 
coloured  ribbons,  and  of  her  smart  i-eticule, !  that  certiiin  person  was  teu  miles  away,  us  I 
and  her  gi*een  Limerick  gloves  daintily  con-  :  believe  you  sit  there." 

fining  a  sprig  of  rosemary  betwt^en  her  |  Vollum  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  looked 
fingers,  struck  him  with  an  awful  seiisatiou  |  very  hard  at  the  doctor  al)ove  his  spectticlcs. 
that  he  had  live<l  a  life  of  presumption,  j  The  hanging  philosopher,  tired  of  the  subject, 
When  he  saw  his  rival,  Mr.  Vollum,  hauding  |  asked,  ^*  When  is  this   Nottinglmm  captain 


her  into  an  inside  place,  he  mounted  his  box 
moodily,  and  drove  to  within  one  stage  of 
Derby  without  opening  his  mouth  either  to 
speak  to  the  **  box-seat,**  to  drink,  or  indeed, 
to  disentomb  it  once  from  its  shawl  se- 
pulchi*e. 

The  merry  little  barmaid  preferred  to 
travel  outside,  with  her  good  friend  the  guard, 
in  the  sunshine,  and  Mr.  Vollam  deuositeti 
her  mother  fussily  in  an  inside  seat ;  nut,  in 


fellow  to  V»e  hung  ?    On  Monday  ?  ** 

**  I  think  wot,"  answered  his  vi>»-il-vi8,  ^  not 
until  the  tiinl  of  Mr.  Dornley,  the  i-emuiniiig 
prisoner,  is  over ;  and  that  comes  on  as  you 
observeil,  to-morrow.'* 

"  Well,  he 's  sure  to  swing  for  it ;  that*B 
one  comfort,**  rejoined  Rustic  Humanity. 

The  younger  man  pnttested  against  such 
comfort,  and  the  two  kept  up  the  dispute. 

'  As  for  young  Domlt-y,**  roared  the  bois- 


his  overwhelming  desire  to  secure  a  place  tenms  dispnttiit,  '^Hanving^s  too  good  for 
next  to  that  lady,  he  tumbled  over  the  top- 1  him.     A  fellow  of  good  blooil  leading  poor 

boots  of  one  of  the  passengers,    in  whose '  ignorant  deviU  into  tnjuble,  and  then *' 

leather-cased  lap  he  alighted.  I     "  iStop !  **  said  his  opponent,  warmly.  "  You 

**  I  suppose  ne  *8  mad !  **   exclaimed   the  <  are  sentencing  the  m»n  Itefore  he  is  tried, 
young  man  who  sat  opposite.    Mr.  Yollnm   How  do  you  know  what  he  deserves?  Perhaps 


frowned,  and  considered  whether  these  words 
were  indictable  or  not;  but  the  speaker 
escaped  prosecution  by  continuing  the  talk 
the  change  of  horses  had  not  interrupted  : 

*'  Nobo<ly  but  a  maniao  could  have  believed 
himself  able  to  sack  Nottingham  with  a 
handful  of  rabble  ;  and  surely  it  is  not  hu- 
mane to  hang  poor  wretches  because  they  are 
mad.** 

^'Ecod!  if  that  were  the  law,*'  said  the 
old  eentleman  in  the  comer,  chuckling  till 
he  shook  a  sleet  of  hair  powder   over  the 


he  11  innocent.** 

"Nobody  would  tilk  in  that  way  but  a 
radical,  and  a  i*adical  in  disguise,*'  exclaimed 
the  other.    «  Where 's  your  white  hat  1  *' 

"  I  do  not  cmre  who  hears  me,**  continued 
the  peiiton,  not  heeiling  the  vulgar  question, 
and  not  answering  it,  **an«l  I  say  that 
I  would  not  hang  a  dog  U{>on  such  evi- 
dence as  that  which  is  to  be  bi-ought  against 
Young  Dornley.  If  a  certain  amount  of 
hanging  be  necessary  for  public  tranquillity — 
a  notion  not  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained 


collar  of  his  coat, ''being  a  physician,  I  should   in  high  quarters — I  would  feed  the  gallows  with 
be  hanging  people  dail}-."  I  tlie  witnesses :  m/t  with  the  pnsoners,  but 

The  country  gentleman  rapped  out  an  oath.  I  with  the  pjiid  spies  and  su horned  treason- 
^liOt  it,  sir  I  rebellion's  a  madness  that  de- >  mongers.**  The  county  magistrate,  in  pulling 
serveshangiiig;and,bythebleHsingof  Heaven,  [his  hat  over  his  eyes,  disturbed  his  fiaxen 
while  England  remains  a  free  and  happy  j  wig.  ^  Knolliver,  the  arch-spy,  was  afraid 
country,  will  always  get  it.  But  I  don*t '  to  show  himitelf  at  the  recent  trials  ;  but 
believe  any  of  'em  are  mad;  neither  the 'he  is  the  principal  witness  against  Vonng 
Nottingham  Captain,  nor  any  of  his  crew ;  in- 1  Dornlev,  and  they  cannot  do  without  him. 
eluding  your  learned  friend  the  Young  Squire,  I  If  the  berby  pe<»ple  catch  him,  they  threaten, 
who*8  to  be  tried  to-morrow.    TheyVe  sane   ''*•"  *"^''  ***  ♦— -  **••"  '""**  *-"■"  i:«^k»» 


enough,  every  man  Jack  of  'em.'* 

''A  man  may  be  sane  on  every  subject 
except  one.  He  may  be  a  monomaniac;" 
returned  the  young  man,  modestly. 

** Stuff!"   was  the  reply.    "I've  been  a 


1  *m  told,  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.** 

*'  It's  infernal  hot !  Wouldn*t  you  like  the 
window  down,  ma'am  ?  **  the  country  squire 
asked,  without  lookincf  round. 

Mrs.  Tuckey  complacently  assented ;  re- 
marking that  it  was  more  like  May  than 


visiting  justice  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,   October.  From  this  minute  the  leather-lunged 
and  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  al>out'  champion  of  the  gallows  deprived  his  feUow- 


lunatics.  New-fangled  nonsense  !  A  man 's 
mad,  or  he  isn^t  mad.  He  can*t  be  a  quarter 
mad,  or  half  mad,  or  three  parts  ma<],  can 
he?  As  for  mono-what-d'ye-call-it,  nobody 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  when  I  was  a 

boy."  ™ ,  ... , ,  ,.. .. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  physician, '^  it  is  she  alone  did  not  occuuy  K\*  v\aw^v^>NA^N:y^    ^^ 
Tery  common.    Why,  there  is  a  patient  o{ytuTi\\\\\;VoVX\fe^QeU>T,\\\A'a».^\\v'5^^^^  n 

mine,  s  iMdf  (of  course  I   don*t    mention  \  vmtW-VoTve.^  **X  o\i^  o^  N^\vt  ^«^  ^^=^^^^ 
nd  pfttieut,  and\\ev\^^  f^xxUuoX.  tai 'CscxX.x>^ 


tnivelleraof  the  li  gilt  of  his  countenance  (a  very 
red  light,  habitually  fed  with  anient  Kpints) 
by  looking  out  of  window  ;  Mr.  Vollum  w«'nt 
on  talking  to  himself  and  gazing  at  Mrs. 
Tuckey  over  his  spectacles  in  a  ten<)er  .ind 
absiracted  manner ;  but  presently  proved  that 
she  alone  did  not  occuuy  K\*  vV\»>Q^v^>NA^N:y^ 

tUTl\\\\\r  VoVXve  ^QeU>T,\\\A'Mw^\\V'5,;v«w7C«.«^^^^ 


BHuies),  who  IB  OS  rational,  and 
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Mr.  Flip  burned  to  add  his  shot  to  tlie 
vnlley  of  oathfl  discharged  l»y  the  po«t-boy8, 
hoi-se-kf^pern,  aiiil  ni  able-idlers ;  bnt  the 
melancholy  state  of  hia  niin<1,  and  reapfct 
for  the  sal  in  and  fnr  inside,  restniined 
him.  At  hist  the  rackety  loader  was 
restrained  also ;  and  the  coach  would 
have  started,  if  it  had  not  been  hailed 
by  a  servant  in  the  rumble,  aaking  loudly 
fir  Dr.  liole.  The  guard,  Mr.  Flip's  sworn 
friend,  in  apprising  the  doctor  of  this 
summons,  pei-i»ua<led  Mrs.  Tnckey  to  join  her 
daughter  on  the  outside,  Mr.  Volluni  being 
eng}ii:e<l  in  copying  names  from  the  way-bill. 
Dr.  IJole  wan  not  Ion-;  in  g«-tling  out,  and 
making  his  deferential  bow  at  the  carriage- 
door. 

"  The  crisis  is  so  imminent,  that  I  have 
come  niynelf,"  said  Mrs.  CaMer  Domley. 
**  We  cannot  expect  to  fimi  old  Mr.  Dornley 
alive  when  we  get  to  Bath.  I  wish  it  wa.i 
not  so  far  off."  The  laily  leaned  very  far  back 
in  luT  carriage  toe-«cape  public  observation  ; 
to  wlii«^h  the  coming  trial  of  George  Doruley 
had  greatly  subjecte«l  the  family. 

"  You  see,  Dr.  Uole,"  she  remarked,  when 
the  doctor  had  tntnsfrri-ed  his  luggage  from 
tlie  8t!ige-ci»ach  to  the  Crookston-Hall  car- 
riage, **tlie  death  of  Mr.  Dornley  wonld  be 
Tt-ry  inconvenient  to  us  were  it  to  hnppcn 
betoi-e  the  trinl  is  over.  If  the  wretched 
young  man  is  found  guilty  before  the  entail 
can  be  cut  off,  and  while  he  is  even  in  nominal 
po?<se8sion,  the  propcily  would  be  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  and  go  quite  out  of  the  family.** 
Mi-s.  Cahler  Dornley  »aid  this  very  calmly  : 
nut  in  the  least  like  a  person  in  droad  of  a 
Fitar  relative  l)eing  hanged  next  week 

The  gowl  ohl  psiysician  hjoketl  »teadfaHly 
into  Mrs.  Calder  s  face.  **His  son  and  heir 
niiirht  possibly  recover  it  nprm  i)etition,**  he 
s:iid.  The  lady's  round  hUick  eyeballs  flashed  ; 
but  she  divided  the  words  of  her  reply 
with  her  usual  deliberation.  "  Just  so^if  he 
had  a  son.** 

The  change  of  horses  having  been  made, 
the  can-iage  rolled  away  towards  Bath. 

Meanwhile,  what  with  the  delay,  and 
the  successes  «if  his  rival  achieved  in  his 
own  C'»aeh,  Mr.  Flip  was  in  a  slate  of  mind  to 
drive  like  a  desperailo.  If  the  mere  upsetting 
of  the  Swifisure  could  bring  mortal  injury 
uj)on  the  lawyer  without  crumpling  so  much 
as  a  ribbon-en<l  of  Mrs.  Tuckey  s  bonnet, 
there  h  no  knowing  what  might  hap|>en  ; 
V»ut,  when  Mr.  Flip  found  that  by  the guard'ti 
good  oHiccs  hii)  splendid  lady-love  had  l)eeu  in- 
duced to  change  her  place  inside,  for  the  seat 
ouu4ide,next  to  him,  and  that  her  blithe  little 
daughter  was  merrily  shaking  her  curls  on  the 
ro<»f  beside  the  deposed  "  box-seat,**  he  became 
another  man,  and  was  so  merciful  to  his 
beasts  that,  when  he  dawdled  into  the  yard 
of  the  Ktns*8  Arms  at  Derby,  he  was  fined 


to  heart ;  for  he  had  a  vast  deal  to  cram 
Mr.  Mnrsden  with,  now  he  knew  him  to  be 
the  junior  who  was  to  bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  1  >ornley's  defence. 

He  was,  however,  much  chagrined  to  find — 
while  delicately  helping  the  lady  down  the 
ladder  at  the  journey's  end — that  her  sprig  of 
rosemary  had  been  transferi*ed  to  the  button- 
hole of  his  now  jolly  rival. 

CHAPTER  THE  IIOHTH. 

It  required  all  Mr.  Flip*s  strength  of  limb 
and  voice  and  all  his  gooil-nature  to  work  his 
way  with  the  blooming  mother  and  daughter, 
next  moniin&r,  through  the  surging  and 
swerving  multitude  that  choked  up  St.  Mary*s 
gate,  before  the  Derby  County  Hall.  Half 
an  hour*s  labour  had  brought  the  little  party 
no  farther  than  the  doorof  thoeditice;  and  they 
would  not  have  got  even  into  the  outer  hall, 
but  for  the  chance  assistance  of  Mr.  Frontis 
the  Nottingham  special  countable,  who  used 
his  staff  and  his  treble  voice  (too  weak  to 
disturb  the  proceedings  within)  so  adroitly, 
that  his  friends  manageil  to  struggle  into  the 
<;ourt  time  enough  to  hear  part  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  prosecuting  counsel's  speech.  The 
1« milady  had  been  greatly  mortified  that  Mr. 
Vollum,  after  promising  to  otitain  a  good 
place  for  her  in  the  great  range  of  tempo- 
i*ary  seats  (that  her  daughter,  Iwing  the  first 
witness  to  be  called,  might  be  saveil  from 
herding  with  the  other  witnesaw),  had  not 
appeared  at  alL  The  effect  of  this  lapse  on 
Mr.  Flip's  mind  was,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
exhilarating. 

Mi-s.  Tuckey's  ribbons  and  furs  and  satins, 
did  everything,  however,  to  get  good  places. 
Uoom  was  involuntarily  ma<le  for  her  and  her 
daughter  on  the  front  se.at,  Flip  standing 
rHS])ec: fully  lieside  ttiem  in  the  crowd.  Mrs. 
Tuckey  was  extraordinnrily  confused  ;  not 
so  much  by  the  sharp  artillery  of  eyes 
discharged  at  her  pictorial  attire  from 
every  comer  of  the  court,  as  from  the  fre- 
quent reference  then  being  made  by  Ser- 
jeant Mos4  to  her  e^tablisllmcnt  at  Notting- 
ham. At  first  her  <laughtcr  w.-is  too  much 
amazed  and  alisorbed  to  mind  being  con- 
Htantly  mentioned.  The  brown  faces,  the 
white  wigs,  and  the  purple  vestments  of  the 
judges,  amused  her  ;  the  expansive  presence 
and  deeiHVoiced  "Silence  !  **  of  the  crier  of 
the  court,  awed  her ;  the  hagganl,  callous 
look  of  her  friend  the  prisoner,  pained  her  ; 
and  the  constant  glancea  of  Kia  counsel  (her 
inother*8  fellow-traveller)  towanla  the  door, 
whenever  it  opened  ;  jmzzled  her.  But  pre- 
sent ly  she  too  was  covered  with  blushes  ;  for 
Serjeant  Moss  was  again  mentioning  her  in  hia 
smoothest  tfmes.  *^  1  shall  bring  the  barmaid 
before  jrou,**  he  was  saying,  wiping  his  fore-  „ 
head  and  balancing  his  bul^lu^^<5}vc^Vsfe\.'^wc^  X 
Ibo  %eta  ot  \.Vv^VwwtT  \vicc  t^\\\>\\'8;  ^\^  ^V^^^  ^ 


eleven  hal^crowns  for  being  eleven  minut«\ta\)\e,'*\AV«w^^>^^^•^^Y^*'^;^^ 

behind  time.      Nor  did  Mr.  Vollum  tiike\t\ifil3;o7«\Oeotitfs«X^^^^^^^ 

tbe  Mbeeaee  d  hia  beloved  landlady  muchvnooii  ^  ^km  ^^I  ^•^^'^  ^"^         ^^ 
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perfect.  Notbiog  could  be  clearer  than  his 
narrative  of  the  ride  -with  the  prisoner  from 
Nottingham  to  Pentridge ;  nothing  •  more 
exact  than  his  recollection  of  the  precise 
minute  at  which  each  incident  of  the  journey 
took  place.  He  detailed  with  studied  accu- 
racy what  passed  at  the  White  Horse  ;  what 
happened  at  Butterloy;  how  the  farm  ser- 
rant  was  murdered  at  Topham*s  Close,  the 
prisoner  being  present ;  how  he  himself  was 
captured  by  ahoi-se  soldier;  how  the  piisoner 
at  the  bar  was  arrested  in  Arch  Lane  ;  and 
how  himself  was  ultimately  released  on  turn- 
ing approver. 

The  heavy  despairing  look  which  Marsden 
constantly  cast  towards  the  door,  left  him 
when  he  began  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Knol- 
Uver.  The  legal  mind  lighted  up  at  the 
prospect  of  reducing  this  burly  witness  to  the 
smallest  dimensions.  It  delighted  to  extract 
confessions  of  his  various  disguises  and  aliases; 
of  having  taken  the  name  of  Nobble,  and  the 
character  of  an  Eastern  Delegate  ;  of  having 
spoken  frequently  at  seditious  meetings ;  of 
having  also  made  himself  known,  on  the 
road,  as  Squire  Bumption,  a  visiting  justice 
of  twenty  years*  standing.^What  was  his 
profession?  Nothing  particular. —- Was  he 
m  the  pay  of  government  7  No. — Had  he 
ever  been  in  the  pay  of  the  government  ? 
Never — that  is,  no  more  than  a  councillor 
might  be,  when  he  received  a  government 
fee. — Had  he  ever  worn  a  red  waistcoat? 
Perhaps  he  had,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  wear  red  waistcoats. — But  are  not  red 
waistcoats  rigidly  the  fifisMon  among  Bow 
Street  officers  ?  He  believed  they  were.— 
In  one  word,  sir,  are  you  not  a  paid  govern- 
ment spy  ? 

The  Other  Side  interfered.  The  oueetion 
was  in  outrageous  excess  of  forensic  licence  ; 
and  the  Court  concurred.  Marsden  bowed 
and  resumed — 

"  Now,  sir,  on  the  word  of  a  man  who  may, 
or  may  not  be  a  government  spy,  was 
the  horseman,  with  whom  you  parted  be- 
fore you  entered  Alfreton,  and  the  horse- 
man whom  you  overtook  after  having 
passed  through  Alfreton,  one  and  the  same 
person  ? " 

"  He  was." 

"  Take  care,  sir  I    You  swear  that !  ** 

**  1  swear  it,  if  it  was  the  last  wprda  I  have 
to  speak." 

Be-examined  by  Serjeant  Moss :  **  Is 
that  man  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  ** 

Witness:  **Hei8." 

The  prisoner  uttered  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression of  assent ;  and  his  counsel,  seeing 
that  it  had  been  noted  by  the  jury,  occupied 
himself  while  one  of  the  judges  asked  Mr. 
Knolliver  a  few  questions,  in  writing  on  a 
•crap  of  paper  which  he  handed  to  the  pri- 
soner, these  words  ; — "  If  you  do  not  leave 
your  case  entirely  in  my  hands,  I  will  throw 
vp  my  brie£" 

DomleyB  MB&wer  pencilled  on  the  same* 


paper  was :  *^  1  will  not  be  defended  by  means 
of  a  lie." 

"Mr,  Marsden  tore  the  memorandum  up, 
and  said  partly  to  himself  and  partly  to 
the  young  coadjutor  who  was  taking  notes 
for  him,  '*  1  can  put  a  stop  to  this,  aud  I 
will."  He  then  examined  the  witness  relative 
to  the  letter  he  had  received  at  the  bar  of  the 
Iloyal  George  ;  but  no  sort  of  tortuous  inter- 
rogating could  extract  from  him  the  writer's 
name.  The  court  ruled  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  reveal  it.  Then  came  a  perfect  rack  of 
questions  about  the  letter  sent  in  to  the  pri- 
soner from  the  Green  Boar.  Had  not  the 
prisoner  gone  from  the  Boyal  George  to  that 
inn?  He  had,  to  see  a  friend. — Had  he 
not  written  a  letter  there  ?  He  had,  to  his 
wife. — In  shoi-t,  was  not  the  letter  which 
enticed  the  prisoner  to  the  Pentridge  meeting 
written  to  himself  ?  '^  I  decline  to  answer  that 
question." 

The  prisoner  had  relapsed  into  his  old  ab- 
straction ;  but  Mr.  Marsden  roused  him  from 
it  during  the  change  of  witnesses,  by  handing 
him  the  letter  that  had  been  directed  to  Mr. 
Nobble,  and  which  YoUum,  got  possession 
of  at  his  preliminary  examination  of  both 
prisoners' personal  eifects,  and  had  never  ^ven 
up.  He  wrote  on  the  back  of  it,  *^±lere 
is  the  letter.  Shall  I  call  witnesses  to  prove 
the  hand-writing  ? " 

George  Dormey  read  these  words,  and 
saw  that  the  letter,  to  which  alone  he  owed 
his  present  position,  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  his  own  brother  !  He  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  pressed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as 
if  to  hide  from  himself  the  hideous  revelation 
now  unexpectedly  made.  His  agitation  was 
so  manifest  that  one  of  the  judges  ordered 
him  the  indulgence  of  a  chair.  For  some 
time  he  seemed  to  take  no  more  part  what- 
ever in  the  triaL 

The  witness  then  in  the  box  was  the 
landlord  of  the  Fox,  at  Alfreton.  He 
swore  that  a  gentleman  came  past  his  house 
on  horseback  and  asked  about  a  groom. 
Serjeant  Moss's  iuuior  (a  gentleman  about 
sixty,  named  Baldy)  worked  very  hard  at  this 
last  question ;  but  the  witness  had  never 
seen  a  groom ;  nobody,  as  he  had  heard  of, 
had  seen  a  groom  at  Alfreton,  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  on  the  ninth  of  June. 

This  was  the  weak  point — perhaps  the  only 
weak  point— of  the  nrosecution  ;  for  it  had 
failed,  after  spending  hundreds  of  pounds,  to 
find  the  servant  with  whom  the  prisoner 
had  changed  coats  and  horses.  It  failed, 
because  none  of  its  myrmidons  had  thought 
of  seeking  a  soldier  instead  of  a  groom.  If 
they  had,  thev  need  have  gone  no  further  than 
Nottingham  barracks ;  where,  by  looking  up 
C  troop  of  tlie  Twelfth  Hussars,  thev  would 
have  found  Thomas  Hockle  under  the  rank 
and  title  of  Lance-CoporalHaimes.  Dlei^ic^iu^ 

with  the  WOtVi^Vk-ftiiftdL  «?jX>»\*Ji\  Wi^NJtt&^abS^ 

alter  YiVa  xnasX«^a\iiC5»x<5fcx*Xxaii. 


fi/O 


nOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 


that  the  ir»'ntltni:in  witnos«^  sp.iUrt  to  was  th«   would  nut,MAFBden  continued  to  aay,  diipaie  j 
prisoiH-r.  ilinii-^M  wiiiu'.sH  ihouj;ht,  he  waa.     It  tlie  hiw  of  the  case  as  laid  down  by  hiileined 
w:is  rri'ttin;;  'lark.  .  friend  the  counael  for  the  crown  ;  but  wM 

*' Was   uuMi\**  :i««k«'«l   ^l!ii-srli»n,   in    cro-s- '  mliiresa  himself  wholly  to  the  fiLcU.    CwbM 


sk,-«l 
examiiiMtitin,  **lii:hf  einmgh  U)  m'o  the  colour 
of  the  tniVflh-rV  horst-  ?  *' 

**Oi,  tJKMv  w:ir  that.  It  war  a  grey 
horse — a'niost  wlii'o." 

"('onll  von  ilistin;;iiish  Uie  colour  of  the 
gent U- Ml  Ill's  coat  i  " 

"  Wi  11,  no.     l^iit  it  w:w  a  <hirkihh  coat.** 

"  It  was  n-'t  a  white  c«.»at  V* 

"  No.  it  wani't." 

The  ns|HMt  uf  the  jury-box  hiTe  changf^l. 
InHrt*:ul  of  two  r>ws  ot  nrttiujilrsH  fac«':«,  it 
smhlenlv  pivscnt-Ml  si-vi-imI  kii"ts  of  shoul- 
der •«  ami  lu'atlh.  that  ^':ive  fnr;li  a  fonfuseil 
huzz,  in  which  the  Imi"  ina'il's  »-vuh*ncc,  th»is 
flatly    coutrjidii'teil.    wju*    nivMiti'»n.<l.      Th« 


thi^y  believe  the  oath  of  the  witness  Knollivcr) 

Couhl   they  believe   a  man  who  asmuueil  i 

[  variety  of  aliases,  and  whom  he  would  proie 

!  to  be  a  traitor  and   a   spy  1     (The  cooDtj 

gentlemen  in  the  jury-box  shook  their hmii 

land   moved  their   elbows   uneasily.)    Couli 

they  believe  the    witness   Tanner,'  who  bad 

turnetl  king*s  evidence  against  the  wretcid 

|>en«r)n8  now  awaiting  the  execution  of  tkir 

(ii'ca'lt'ul  dentence  ?  And  upon  whose  evidtn 

(lid  the  accusation  rest  7      Why,  upon  tlivc 

men,  and  those  only.    £ven  if  they  cooM  « 

hcliovKl,  Marsden  denied  that  they  hid  Joh 

■»o  much  as  even  establish  the  identity  of  lit 

!  prisoner  in  connecting   him  with  the  tru-  I 


Other   Siile   Ivnt   down  tlic    conh'm   of  its 
mouth,  and    K'.iurtl    bad;,  thniv^ini^  its   pm 

upon  tlie  tahii.^  (Mmt'-niji^nnuNly.       Thvu  its  |  public  hkuI  on  a  black  mare  in  a  whita oo4 
anil,  iu  a  conrnlcnt  tone,  called 


actions  of  the  ninth  of  Jun&     Could  itU 
crtMlitetl  that  a  man   who  appeared  in  u 


senior  rtwc 
Thomas  Taun>-r. 

Th'nuas  Tanner  swore  that  it  was  he  who 
rode  the  olil  irrey  hoise  truiii  IViif  ri«lg«.' to 
l-jiMtwoiMl.  It  W.MS  the  prisoner's  li»»rse.  The 
prisoner,  dressed  in  a  ilarlx  coat,  wns  the  i»or- 
Bou  culled  the  Yuuni^  >«]uiie,  who  appeared 
at  the  nieetiML'.  He  iial  no  ilon'ur.  ot  his 
identity,  lieM  swear  to  hitn  anlo!l•^^^t  a 
thoiisainl.  S«'ij.ant  Md-s-j  ^•'•ve  tlie  jury  a 
sharp  noil,  wiiicli  iuipli-.'-l,  "ff,'i.!.  pojur  is 
settled  :"  wliereiipon  ilif  kimts  in  th^^  .i'>ry- 
box  relaxrd  aijaiu  inio  two  rows  of  calm, 
Ci»nvinccd  laees. 

The  <letV-nce  put  one  last  question  to 
Thomas  Tanner: — 

"  Vou  turned  approver  at  th^  trial  of  the 
sq-called  Ni>ttiii;;hani  ('apt  lin,  di»l  you  not?" 
And  it  ^ot  a  reluetant  atiinnaiivi'.  The  jury 
a^ain  considtt-d  busily  anioii^r^t  ihcmsi'lves. 
This  closed  the  ease  for  the  prosei'utinn, 


could  be  the  aanie  individual,  who.  aftff 
an  incredibly  short  interval  of  time;  vu 
He-n  on  the  same  public  road,  on  a  vliitt 
(^eldin^  in  a  dark  coat  f  Gould  he  lure 
chaiii^ed  his  liorse  and  his  clothes  bymi^'cf 

Here  the  prisoner,  roused  lyUie  (erroitr 
of  Manuien's  api>cal,  rose  and  vttereii  v-U: 
np))"aivd  to  be  a  protest.  Bat  tbf  Ch^f 
Justice,  Icaniuir  very  far  over  hii  dttk^v^ti 
him,  that  he  must  either  lea ve hvi  cue  «\vo\U 
in  the  hands  of  the  barrister,  or  vMAVy  vake 
it  out  of  them. 

''  Meantime  let  mc  ask  yon,  Mr.MuuA* 
i»a'd  another  of  the  judj^es,  "  what  Toa  « 
^</ni'4  upon  ?  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,inwad 
to  set  up  an  alibi  1 "  His  lordship  mwn/ 
asked  the  question  to  save  the  time  vf  u« 
court. 

This  was  an  anxions  moment    MjLifdft 
must    now    elect    either   to    set  up  a  t!e> 
j  fence  for  the  supjwrt  of  which  the  dirr^ 


Mai-S'Kn's  lip  (piivend  aii'l  his  h.'uul  shook :  evidence   he  was   waiting    for  had  not  «^ 
when,  standing  up  to  commence  tin*  defence, | rived  —  would,  perhaps,   never   arrive— or 


he  looked  round  for  VoUum.  »Shoul<l  he 
ask  for  time,  (»r  should  he  go  on,  now  that 
the  jury  se«*med  on  the  whole  generously  dis- 
])o8ed  ?  He  delermineil  to  ]troe.'t'd.  He 
would  talk  on  and  giin  time  until  the  witne^ 
upon  whose  testimony  the  entire  d«fence 
rested,  shouM  arrive ;  if  indeed  Vollum  could 
succeed  in  bringing  her.  He  i>lunv;ed  iuto 
his  exordium  almost  reeklesdy.  lie  pointed 
out  the  extraor  linary  disadvantages  under 
which  the  defence  laboiin-d  ;  ihe  absence  of 
his  own  leader,  and  the  consecpient  loss  to  the 
prisoner  of  the  two  addresses  t)  the  jury 
which  the  law  mereifully  allowe«l  to  \)Qr- 
sons  accused  of  high  treasoiL  When  he 
alluded  to  certain  distr.  ssing  passages  of 
his  client's  i»rivate  life ;  when  he  revealed 
that  the  gentleman  at  the  bar  hatl,  within 
scarcely  a  year,  V)i:cou\e  'a  \\ua>va\\v\  «v\vV  ?w 
bert»ft  father  ;  when  \n5  \>\cU\tv;vV  \.\\<i  CV^ia^^W 


tioiJ  of  her  who  was  ntAvewl  i\\u\  vViwrfc^x.  Vo Yi>VvvY*\«^  wivCC>sj»ftA^ Nsi  %. 
Liin.  the  jury  showed  aV^wa  ol  cuio\.\o\i,   ^^^^^Xv^wtVx^  nOw*^  '^^^aX  Sa 


him. 


he  mnst  simply  abandon  the  case  to  men 
conjeciui'C'f  ana  probabilities.  He  stood  ht 
vously  clenching  his  brief  with  one  haoJ,^ 
face  turned  full  towards  the  door : 

But,  at  this  critical  moment  it  opetti 
Mr.  Vollum  dragged,  rather  than  suppoiioii 
a  lady  through  the  crowded  passage  Ieu 
the  Ixxly  of  the  court.  Marsden  fetched  s 
long  deep  breath,  as  if  an  incubus  had  ben 
removed  from  him.  But  the  new  presence  J 
the  court  had  an  opposite  effect  upon  thepR- 
Roner.  A  single  shudder  manifested  his  vt> 
nishm cut  and  despair.  He  exclaimcil'^M; 
( Jo  1 !  **  and,  sinking  into  the  chair,  buried  bi 
fiice  within  his  hands,  like  one  stricken.  Mn 
Tuckev  gave  up  her  seat  to  the  laidy,  wb« 
trembled  from  head  to  foot»  and  could  d^ 
once  raise  her  eyes  from  the  £^uud  to  ItKnk 
\vl  U\^  \)ri8oner. 

X^iv^l  \«t^^^x»a.^volUmen  of  the  jmr* 

.^..x^ .v^«^    v..    .    ^.^tt^VS^^S^ 
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ple.id  alibi.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  me  to  render  the  eonflict  of  testimony  ex- 


Our  witnesses  will  do  the  rest." 

Serjeant  Moss  looked  up  at  Marsden,  and 
8ai<),  with  a  smile,  '*  Now,  really  tliis  is  too- 
well,  we  shall  see." 

The  witness  was  in  the  hox,  with  her  head 
averted  from  the  prisoner. 

The  worils,  "  Speak  np  !  *'  which  ended  the 
form  of  oath  as  administered  by  the  swearing 
officer,  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  adjuration 
to  this  witness ;  for,  surely  from  so  fragile 
and  trembling  a  form  ;  from  so  pale  a  face, 
with  its  largo,  rimmed,  wan  eyes;  from 
such  parclied,  colourless  lips,  the  sounds 
that  were  to  come  would  be  very  faint  and 
low.  Yet,  the  first  answer  startled  the  whole 
a^isemUy  by  its  distinctness  and  clearness. 
The  prisoner,  when  it  struck  upon  his  ear, 
uttered  a  hollow,  despairing  groan. 

Her  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that,  at 
ten  o*clock  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  of 
June,  George  Domley,  "my  husband*' 
(spoken  in  a  louder  and  prouder  tone),  ar- 
rived at  the  cottage  at  Crookston  Withers. 
Then  the  witness  faltered.  She  was  very 
ill  at  that  time,  she  continued,  but  not  too  ill 
to  recollect  that  he  came ;  that  she  spoke 
to  him,  as  he  sat  or  stood  beside  her  couch. 
She   remembei*ed  what  she  said  to  him. 

''And  what,*'  Serjeant  Moss,  interrogated, 
"  did  he  say  to  you  1  *' 

She  paused,  and  moved  her  eyes  quickly, 
as  if  making  a  strong  effort  of  memory.  The 
question  was  repeateil.  She  could  not  answer 
it)  and  it  was  not  pressed  ;  but  she  re8ix>nded 
to  succeeding  questions  readily.  He  was 
present  beside  her  from  long  after  nine  o'clock, 
until — until — .  Her  eyes,  gradually  tum- 
irg,  as  if  by  slow  but  irresistible  fascina- 


plicable  upon  no  other  ground  than  that  of  the 
witness  labouring  under  some  hallucination 
respecting  the  arrival  of  her  husband  at  her 
bouse,  and  his  presence  at  the  time,  and  during 
all  the  time  which  other  witnesses  have  sworn 
that  he  was  present  elsewhere.  Still,  there 
being  no  evidence  before  us  as  to  that,  no 
supposition  must  for  one  moment  weigh  in 
your  minds  against  positive  evidence." 

During  the  dead  silence  which  reigned  in 
the  court  while  the  jury  were  absent  consi- 
dering their  verdict,  the  little  barmaid  wept 
in  her  mother's  lap,  and  the  landlady  wept 
too ;  for  hysterical  shrieks  pierced  the  court 
from  the  witness's  room ;  into  which  Kusta 
Dornley  had  been  assisted. 

But  there  was  a  dead  silence  when  the  jury 
re-appeared,  and  the  crier  put  the  question — 

"  How  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
guilty  or  not  guilty  !  " 

Not  a  breath  was  drawn  until  the  foreman 
had  pronounced  the  words : — 

"  Not  Qun/rr  I  '* 

GHAFTER  THB  NINTH. 

Ths  morning  after  George  Domley's  trial 
was  not  a  very  gloomy  time  in  Derby,  although 
a  public  execution  had  taken  place  in  the 
town.  The  Nottingham  Captain  and  some 
of  his  tithing-men  had  paid  the  terrible 
penalty  of  their  belief  in  the  glowing  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Knolliver,  and  in  their  own 
ability  to  put  down  borough-mongering  by 
force  of  arms,  to  improve  trade,  and  to  repeal 
taxation.  So  far,  the  plans  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  prospered.  The  dreadful  lesson 
would,  they  believed,  spread  terror  and 
obedience  throughout  the  land.    But  Oeorge 


tion  towards  her  husband,  at  length  rested ,  Domley's  acquittal  was  an  untoward  event 


upon  him  crouching,  prostrate,  overwhelmed ; 
and,  frantically  stretching  out  her  arms  to- 
wards him,  she  exclaim^  **  George  !  *'  and 
swooning,  fell  upon  the  rail  of  the  witness- 
box. 

The  commotion  occasioned  by  her  removal 
from  the  court  drowned  the  commencement 
of  the  prosecuting  counsel's  reply;  which 
was,  however,  short,  and  not  veiy  lucid ;  for 
the  last  witness  haA  overthrown  all  his  cal- 
culations, and  neutralised  all  his  well-studied 
arpjuments. 

The  presiding  judge,  in  snmming  np,  ba- 
lanced    the     extraordinary     contradictions 


His  conviction  would  ^  have  favoured  the 
notion  that  the  Strong  Government  of  that 
day  exercised  no  cIms  favouritism,  and 
that  gentle  and  simple  were  made  equally 
to  feel  the  weight  of  its  iron  autho- 
rity. Although  the  Young  Squire  was  a 
local  political  idol,  his  escape  from  the  fate 
which  that  morning  overtook  his  fellow-pri- 
soners did  not  improve  public  faith  in  even- 
handed  justice.  Everybody  knew,  it  was 
argued,  that  Mr.  George  Domley  appeared 
at  the  Pentridge  meetmg;  the  jury  must 
have  known  he  was  there ;  his  own  counsel 
judges 


knew   it ;   the  judges   knew    it ;    and    if 
in  the  evidence  without  professing  to  recon- 1  his  wife  had  been  the  wife   of  a   puddler 
cile  them.    **  You  may  find  it  difficult,"  he  or  frame-work  knitter,  d'ye  think  she  would 
■aid  to  the  jury,  '^to  unite,  out  of  the  evi-  \  have  been  believed  1    But,  poor  soul !  what 
dence  I  have  just  read  to  you,  the  rider  of  she  did,  she  did  for  the  best ;  and  the  best 
the  two  horses  and  the  wearer  of  the  two '  came  of  it :  for  Young  Domley  was  a  good 
coats  in  one  person,  and  that  person  the  pri- '  lad — ^they  all  knew  that — and  nobody  oould 
soner ;  but  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whetner '  say  they  were  not  glad  he  was  let  free, 
vou  can  do  so  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  fix  I     This  was  the  general  turn  of  talk  at  the 
his  identity.    I  frankly  confess  to  vou,  that  I  bars   and  in  the  tap-rooms  of  the  Derby 
the  evidence  of  the  lady  who  was  last  exa- <  pnblic-hooses ;  over  the  count^i^  olxasji^^ 
mined  (who,  I  am  bound  to  state,  gave  het  th^  fiS\Qya\  \dl  ^"^  \ssSC^  ^sA^j^RivstNs^^^Nse^ 
ridence  with  remarkable  clearness  so  lons^  \io\ida7  ^^  "ft^^  \sfc«i!L  'n!'»^^\ *^^  ^^Aac^iB*- 
sbe  could  control  her  feclmgs)  appearo  to  \  in»ik«^V^i«»-***  ^^  ^gwa^vM^iMs^^  ^^*^ 
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tor  always  tauglit  its  egregious  lessons  on 
market  days,  whea  the  hirpest  number 
of  pupils  conld  be  assembled — yet,  no 
•trail jjr-r  enterin;?  the  towu  during  that  day 
could  have  disliiigumUed  it  from  a  day  of 
pleasure.  It  w;i8  not  extraordinary,  there- 
tore,  that  the  landlord  of  the  Angel  and 
Bells  close  to  the  County  Hall  was  eiubai^ 
FHsaed  with  too  great  a  crowd  of  customers. 
He  gave  up  Kervin;:  in  dcsjKiir,  and  went 
on  arguing  veheniently  about  the  acquitted 
prisoner.  The  clhiiiis  of  Lance-corporal 
Hainies,  of  the  Twelfth  Hussars,  with  a 
billet  for  himself  and  four  comrades, 
were,  of  coui-se,  utterly  disregarded.  The 
diHpute  waxed  warm.  The  landlord  thumped 
the  bar  with  his  list.  "Wasn't  I,"  he 
aiigiily  asked,  <*at  the  trial,  looking  at  him 
all  the  time  ?  Dye  think  I  didn*tkuow  him 
directly  ho  walked  into  this  very  passage  ?  " 

**  Don't  tell  mc  !  **  answered  the  head  clerk 
of  MeK^rs.  Buttam  and  Ball,  as  he  dug  a 
ra^rgod  pennyworth  of  cheese  out  of  a  huge 
double  Gloncester.  "  I  don't  mean  to  believe 
that  a  gentleman  so  well  known  about  here 
—he  and  his  ancestors  lor  centuries — has  got 
no  other  place  to  put  his  head  into  than  thisY 
—Here,  a  nip  of  Barton  ! " 

"  1  say  it's  him  and  nobody  else  ! "  The 
landloi-d  was  very  irate :  "why,  I'm  not  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  know  a  man  again  that  I'd  been 
looking  at  all  the  morning,  just  because  he 
bad  got  a  hat  on.  I  tell  you  he  walked  in 
b}  hiiUHelf,  and  asked,  in  a  mournful  sort  of 
voice,  if  he  could  have  a  private  sitting-room 
and  a  bed.  You  might  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  pipe-stalk.'* 

"  Th*  n  do  you  me:in  to  say  he  has  been 
here  all  night  ?  " 

"Yes,  1  do— and  as  solitary  as  ever  he  was 
in  ^laol.  There's  been  hia  lawyer  and  hi« 
lady  here  to  tsee  him  a  dozen  times  ;  but  he 
won't  see  a  soul,"  replied  the  lan<llord,  whose 
ruffletl  veracity  was  now  sufficiently  calmed 
to  enable  him  to  serve  his  most  clamorous 
custonient. 

^lean while,  some  of  them  were  serving 
theniiftelves ;  for  the  lance-corj)oral  knew  of 
no  other  way  to  attract  attention,  than  to 
oi-der  his  men  to  draw  what  beei*  they 
wanted,  to  drink  it,  and  not  to  pay  for  it. 
\Vhile  these  words  of  command  were  being 
implicitly  obeyed,  he  marched  up-stairs; 
having  already  heard  enough  from  tlie  land- 
lord to  induce  him  to  enter  the  first-floor 
aitting-room  without  knocking.  The  occu- 
pant was  writing ;  and.  having  started  up 
menacingly  to  resent  the  intrusion,  found 
the  corporal  standing  straight  against  the 
open  door,  performing  a  military  salute ;  but 
fiat  down  quietly  when  he  recognised  Thomas 
Uockle,  in  spite  of  his  regimentals. 

The  interview  was  so  painful  that  even 
iiJ  trying  to  describe  \t  io  me,  \.Vvft  Tvdviv^- 


papenk  He  was  totally  ahaniped.  AltlvMi 
touched  bv  the  intereat  which  his  fons 
groom  took  in  him,  he  was  almost  sulk 
He  tried  every  practical  method  to  rid  hi 
self  of  his  presence.  Tom,  however,  m 
frankly,  titat  Mr.  George  was  not  in  asute 
be  left  to  himself,  and  that  it  was  bis  i 
tention  to  keep  guard  over  him.  DomI 
resented  this ;  but  not  harshly  ;  and,  aH 
a  minute  or  two  patsaeil  in  deep  thought, 
determined  to  confide  in  the  man  thus  ft 
—as  he  iutende«l  to  go  abroad,  he  would  gi 
his  papers  into  Hockle*a  charge. 

''But,*'  said  the  lauce-oorporal,  ''I  i 
going  abroad  myself — to  India.  We  hi 
got  our  route,  and  sail  next  Thursday.** 

That  was  of  no  conaequenoe,  wheivTcri 
went  he  could  take  the  papera  with  hioi. 

The  documents  had  acarcely  been  tied  i 
securely,  before  tlie  door  c*pened  acaio,  ai 
Mr.  Vollum  presented  liimaelf  witii  a  hi, 
Hock le  described  her  as  thin  and  pais;  lii 
npright,  undaunted ;  an  unnatural  bnghtoa 
flashing  from  her  eye.  She  cast  herself  tovinl 
Domley ;  but  he  stood  aloof,  ^e  trembM 
and,  daring  that  ahort  spasm,  aeissd  the  taci 
of  a  chair  for  support ;  for  VoUon,  ktfiag 
introduced  her  into  the  room,  ntiird  m 
quickly  and  timidly  as  if  he  iutd  §etJi^to 
a  powder  magazino.  Uockle  would  aii»^>v 
left  the  room,  but  Doruley  daiiraf-coap  < 
manded  him-^to  remain. 

'*  I  will  not  be  alone,**  he8aid,paO;y  i^ 
'*  with,  with — ^*  he  hesitated,  msDttUBed  no 
name;  did  not  even  look  at  his  wife.  "Then 
can,"  he  said,  louder,  ^'  be  nothiog  for  m  to 
speak  al>out  which  tliis  person,  or  any  pe^ 
son,  may  not  hear.'* 

**  Upon  this,'*  Hockle  said,  in  telliog  m 
this  part  of  the  story — "  Mi-s.  George  Vikti 
at  me  in  a  way  tluit  went  to  my  veiy 
heart  It  was  the  old  look  that  she  gaveiM 
in  the  dingle,  when  she  said, '  I  think  wemiy 
trust  him,  dear  George.*  I  guessed  whv  Mr. 
George  was  so  deadly  against  her: — nohoDCit 
man  wouhi  have  liked  his  wife  any  the  better 
for  perjuring  herself,  even  to  save  him.  Boft 
my  oluod  boiled  against  Mr.  Geoige  for  being 
so  cold — so  dififerent  from  what  ne  used  tt 
be.  As  for  me,  I  could  at  that  momcit 
have  laid  down  my  life  for  her ;  perjury,  oi 
no  perjury.*' 

She  spoke  first ;  but  she  said  verv  little.  Sb 
said,  simply,  that  her  enemies  had  prevailed; 
that  she  and  Mr,  George  were  separsttd 
for  ever ;  but  that  befoi*e  she  died  (Mc 
George  shuddered),  she  tcould  set  heneU 
rigtit  with  him.  She  had  done  nothings 
nothing  (she  thought  a  moment),  no  nothim 
which  she  could  re])ent  of — 

At  this,  Mr.  Geoxge  looked  up.  Hess* 
her  standinff  befoi'e  him,  upright^  brave,  bal 
not  bold,  looking  straight  upon  him.  Their 
^^^^  were  fixed  upon  each  other ;  they  did 


m.'ister  was  too  much  affected  to  y\v«  s^cX^iiaTW^x.  «nRiGDk\A\st«fe!&A.  ^2&fti  ^d  not  take  ber 
idea  of  what  i)a88ed.  Geortt«il>oTn\ey,>i\X»xVj\vj'8a  tronk  W,  wkl  ^\«b.  ids^  ^««ik« 
forsaken   and    hopeless,  warn  airan»n^  W  V.  i^l  x— "'^  iri^iasJ^l  %^^  ^^\-  \ 
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droi)ped  them  to  add,  **  This  is  alL  I  will  go 
now.*'  And  she  would  have  gone  ;  but  I 
placed  a  cliair  iu  her  way,  so  that  I  could 
gently  sink  her  into  it. 

Mr.  George  waited  a  little  while,  and  then 
sairl,  **  I  hoped  that  this  would  not  have  been 
— I  am  not  adamant ;  although  trouble  and 

desolation  have  driven  me ■      He  checked 

himself;  for  tears  were  welling  up  into  his 
wife's  eyes,  and  tears  were  then  to  be  very 
much  dreaded.  '^  I  know  that  I  have  escaped 
ignominy,  and  that  you  have  saved  me.  But 
an  ignominious  death  ia  better  than  an  igno- 
minious life." 

It  was  terrible  to  see  her  e^es  move  from 
side  to  side  like  lightning,  as  if  thought  and 
recollection  and  perplexed  ideas  were  all 
battling  together  in  her  brain.  Mr.  George 
looked  frightened.  **  I  never  saw  a  mad  per- 
son," Ilockle  remarked  to  me,  ''but  I  am 
sure  that  the  way  she  looked  about — so  quick 
and  wild,  and  yet  without  seeing  anything 
except  what  was  going  on  in  her  mind — must 
be  jnst  the  way  people  look  who  are  not  in 
their  senses.    It  was  awfuL" 

Presently  she  spoke  in  an  unearthly 
whisper.  Hockle  could  not,  he  said,  dis- 
tinguish what  she  uttered  ;  but  the  words 
conveyed  to  Dondey  something  that  changed 
-^i*oused  him.  He  rose  and  clutched  the  front 
of  his  hair  fiercely,  as  if  trying  to  crush  in  his 
forehead.  He  kept  on  repeating  the  words 
which  his  wife  had,  I  suppose,  whispered : 
'*Not  dead  of  neglect,  but  stolen!"  "Not 
dead  of  neglect,  but  stolen !  "  With  this 
he  went  to  Iier  and  took  her  hand  tenderly ; 
but  she — who  coming  into  the  room,  seemed 
ready  to  fall  into  his  arms  and  pour  out  a 
torrent  of  love  that  would  have  swept  away 
every  trace  of  past  grief— now  appeared  in- 
sennible  to  her  hn^aud's  caress.  She  did 
not  return  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  She 
smiled  sweetly  on  him,  but  without  recog- 
nition ;  the  power  of  distinguishing  him  as 
her  husbaud  had  left  her. 

How  Dr.  Bole  came  upon  the  scene  at  this 
agonising  crisis,  Hockle  s  narrative  was  too 
confused  for  me  to  understand.  Perhaps, 
having  travelled  back  post  from  Bath,  with 
the  news  of  old  Mr.  Dornley^s  death  after 
having  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Orookstone 
estates  (the  doctor  thought  illegally),  YoUum 
had  met  him  in  the  street  and  told  him  where 
the  disinherited  gentleman  was  to  be  fottod. 
His  whole  attention  W9S,  however,  absorbed 
by  his  patient  She  smiled  on  him  too; 
calmly,  mechanically,  but  did  not  speak  a 
word.  The  doctor  gave  me  a  look  which 
told  me  to  watch  her  while  he  took  Mr. 
Dornley  to  the  window. 

••I  hare  heard  the  manner  of  your  acquittal,** 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  can  thoroughly 
reconcile  it  with  your  wife  s  truthfulness. 

"  God  bless  you,  doctor ! "  Dornley  took 
Bole's  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  listened  with 
even  more  eagerness  than  he  showedi  Yrhea 
wsiting  the  rertUe^of  the  jury. 


"You  know,"  pursued  the  physician,  "how 
her  whole  mina  and  soul  were  set  upon 
your  returning  to  her  from  Italy  on  the 
ninth  of  June.  You  know  also  her  de* 
licate  condition  at  that  time ;  but  you  do  not 
know  that,  after  she  recovered  from  the 
shock  inflicted  by  your  non-appearauce,  and 
the  event  it  brought  on,  she  continued  under 
the  delusion— one  of  those  delusions  not 
uncommon  to  young  mothers — that  you  were 
present,  and  she  talked  to  the  air  as  if  she 
were  talking  to  you ;  conscious  of  no  other 
per8on*s  presence,  not  even  the  preseuce  of 
her  baby. 

Dornley  groaned :  **  How  do  you  know  all 
this  ?  you — ^yott  were  not  present." 

"No ;  but,  as  the  delusion  remained— lasts 
indeed,  to  this  moment — I  took  pains  to  trace 
its  origin.  Your  wife  has  remained  sound 
and  sensible  on  every  subject,  except  tliat 
one  conviction  of  your  presence  on  the  ninth 
of  June ;  and  I,  as  a  medical  adviser,  always 
enjoined  her  never  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stance, lest  her  enemies  should  get  her  pro- 
nounced insane.  She  as  firmly  believed  what 
she  swore  to  be  true,  as  that  I  believe  it  is  a 
delusion." 

When  the  husband,  on  hearing  this,  clasped 
his  wife  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  called  her  by 
every  endeai'ing  name ;  and  when  Hockle 
saw  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  she  was 
insensible  to  his  caresses,  it  was  more,  he  said, 
than  he  could  bear ;  and,  taking  charge  of 
the  papers,  he  left  the  room. 

That  night  stem  military  duty  obliged 
Hockle  to  leave  Derby;  and,  in  less  than 
a  week,  he  was  on  the  sea  bound  for  Bombay. 
Another  ship  from  another  port  was  at  the 
same  time  bearing  George  Dornley,  alone, 
broken  down  and  broken-hearted,  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  Lord  Wordlev  had  kindly  pro- 
vided him  with  honourable  banishment,  on  an 
estate  of  his  own.  Dr.  Bole  had  strongly 
advised  the  separation  from  his  wife,  as  l^st 
calculated  to  promote  her  eventual  recovery ; 
of  which  he  spoke  very  confidently.  She 
was  phiced  in  the  best  private  asylum  in  the 
county. 

Thus  far  the  riding-raaster*s  information  ; 
the  rest  I  learnt  fi-om  other  sources  during  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Matlock-Bath. 

OHAFTIR  THX  TBNTH. 

Ok  taking  possession  of  the  Crookstone 
Hall  estate,  Calder  Dornley  found  that  his 
late  &ther*8  profo^^ion  had  considerably  em- 
barrassed it^  and  the  first  year  was  passed  by 
him  and  his  wife  in  schemes  of  parsimony  for 
emancipating  it  from  debt.  In  the  second 
year  they  were  rich ;  for  Sir  Bayle  Stonard 
had  died,  and  Stonard  Abbey,  with  an  enor- 
mous hoard  of  personal  wealth,  came  iuta 
their    posaenloii.     BxjX — \isiv\'^  xv^^-wA. 
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ownin;^  no  ties;  cnjovhig  no  resources  or  |  strange  nor  inexplicable.  Only  she  mi  ipt 
ocoii)»»tiun8  bcynixl  tli</8i'  utfortled  l>y  a  rooteil  i  to  cou found  Italy  with  the  West  ludieiL 
love  tor,  aiici  nu  ingenious  |iiMctice  of  economy ;  I  At  length  Dr.  Bole  had  the  courage  toaQwk 
having  no  future — life  In'oame  to  them  a !  to  th<.'  events  of  the  terriUk  Ninth  of  Jaoe. 
dreary  ]HMiaiice.  To  each  other  they  were  I  To  his  mortificatiou,  he  fonnd  that  tbeiio- 
intleed  iill  in  all;  but  the  bonil  was  rather  I  prcseion  that  her  husband  had  stood  liesid^hn 
that  of  ])artner8  in  guill  tlian  ut*  jiartiicrs  in !  on  that  unfortanate  night,seenied  inefficeabie. 
aircction.  It  was  less  luvu  tiiau  a  wuii\iug{  It  hai)])eued  that,  unksstheship  wutleiaveti, 
impulse  for  each  other*8  society.  |  her  husband  woald  arrive  very  near  iciuiu- 

At  Icnf^ilt  this  sort  of  life  became  insuiiporc-  j  versury  ;  and  the  good   old  phjAiciaii  det^ 
able.    The  only  mitiization  of  it  was  derived  •  mined  to  turn  the  coincidence  to  account  H« 
from  any  little  goo<l  they  had  done,  or  couhl;  wrote   a   letter   to    <Jeorge   Dornley,  vldd  ; 
do.     It  got  to  be  a  great  relief  to  them,  that  I  reached  him  on  lauding  ;  giving  a  full  aaj  j 
having    basely    intendeil    to    conceal    their  cheering  account    of  his    wife's  health,  ai  * 
brother^s  child,  they  h.ul  written  to  Getuge  detailing  his  plan  for  completing  her  curt.    I 


to  appririe  him  of  its  existence,  anil  to  ai>sure 
him  that  every  care  shouhi  l)0  taken  of  it, 
Tliey  aUo  adniinistered  to  the  wife  as  fre- 
quently and  liberally  as  her  unhappy  state 
wouhl  permit. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Mi-s.  Calder 
Dornley  liad  herself  lingeivd  and  sunk  under 
an  hereditary  disease  which  had  alrea«ly 
extinguished  the  Stouard  baronet «-y,  that  the 
widower,  now  reduced  to  the  c«»nilition  of  a 
sec»)nd  Cain — doubting  the  legality  of  Iws 
father's  j>roee«'diiigs  in  barring  the  entail — 
deriving  no  moment  of  ])leusure  from  his 
wealth,  and  liaiing  his  posititui — determined 
to  repair  the  wroni:  he  had  done.  Uy  this 
time  Kusta  had  so  far  r«oovere«l  that,  uuiier 
the  advice  of  the  good  old  Doctor  J>ole, 
an  experiment  could  be  safely  tried  for  her 
return  to  tlie  world.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  emancipation  was  granteil  to  the  ^Ve8t 
India  shivi  s.  and  (J»M»r;^e  iiundey'a  services 
on  Lord  Wordli.y's  plantations  were  no  longer 
needed.  He  was,  in  fact,  on  hid  way  to 
En;rlan<l. 

^Iiw>  rim,  tlie  latest  object  of  Mrs.  C^alder's 
r«  h  nting  giKnl  di-eds,  had  been  granted  free 
residenre  in  C'<;iner  C'ottai;e.  She  had  scru- 
l^ul^•u^ly  preserve«l,  not  only  every  article  of 
furniluie,  but  the  arrangement  c»f  it.  Kusta 
was  tuceessfully  rt  nu'Ved  from  the  asylum  ; 
and,  fi»r  several  days,  fell  inio  the  routine 
of  home  duties  she  had  becu  accustomed  to, 
before  ti:e  fatal  ninth  of  June. 

Dr.  Bole  ha<l  always  dreaded  the  first 
meeting  <if  Eusta  with  her  son  ;  but  when  on 
her  return  to  the  cottage  she  aiw  a  fine, 
franklookingbo}' reading  at  the  parlour  table 
she  at  once  accepted  him  as  her  Bon  ;  kis-^ing 
him  aflectionately,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
parted.  It  wouhl  appear  that  she  had  never 
doubted  his  having  been  preserved  to  her, 
and  her  facility  of  creating  nnnd-jjictures, 
had  foUowetl  him  in  imagination  fiom  infancy 
to  his  present  stature  ami  appearance,  during 
the  whole  of  her  seclusion. 

Years  had  Bet  no  mark  upon  her ;  for  her 
malady  hail  left  her  mind  calm  ami  unexeited. 
Except  that  her  ligurc  was  rountler  and  her 
manner  more  reserved  and  grave,  slie  ap- 
peared  to  be  as  yDunj;,  uuOl  -wa^,  m  Tt^vyj, 


On  this  later   Ninth  of  June,  Crooksai 
Withers  glowed  with  Bun.^hine.    Kusta  st 
at  her  pirlour-window.     The  palace  of  tk  ; 
{Sleeping  Beauty  could  not  have  remaineda  '< 
exactly  the  same  as  of  old,  as  Comer  Cottst:!  ', 
did.     Eusta    was    agaiu    engaged  in  lice- 
making.  Her  longing  heart  againbouDiied  viih 
the  old  ho])e  that  The  £xpecled  was  ouiaiif 
before  his  time ;  then  aatik  with  dittppoibS- 
mcnt  when  some  strange  horaemau  jutsei 
Dr.  Bole  had  arranged  that  her  ton  ihoaU 
Hjiend  that  day  at  Cruokston  Hall;  bat  thai 
his  uncle  (who  had,  at  the  doct«r's  atnts: 
entreaty  hitherto  kept    from  Afnt  Ge:ii:ts   j 
sight)  should  cidl  towards  tlit  end  o/titc  dkv.    :i 
There  was  no  Mra.  CaUler  kit  to  mace  ike  ' 
dramatis   persona)    of     the    ixBua   dracA 
complete. 

Eu>ta  received  Mr.  Calder  DomVeyasibe 
had  received  her  aou  ;  preci.'wiy  as  \i  ibeir 
intercoui-se  had  never  U?en  broken  of;  bet 
imjiatiently.  She  expressetl  —  but  not  in 
words—that  his  jtrcseuce  was  an  iutnuion. 
Nine  oVlock  approached.  Dr.  Bole,  in  ll** 
little  kitchen — the  temporary  guest  of  *iar 
old  Miss  Pirn— watched  the  crisis  vitii  ^ 
anxiety  almost  insur»por table.  Pi-eaeoii;  » 
horse's  canter  was  neard.  It  ceaseiL  h* 
door  opened  suddenly  ;  aoiue  one  rubhetl  iuv> 
the  little  |)arlour ;  thei*e  was  an  hysteria^ 
scream  of  joy ;  George  Dornley  aad  bis 
wife  were  locked  in  a  close,  passionate  cb* 
brace. 

**!  cannot  describe  to  you**  (it  wu  tM 
good  old  physician  himself  who  told  me  t^ 
part  of  the  story)  "  the  anmiish  of  droa 
which  I  felt  to  hear  what  wox^s  Mra  Geoff 
would  first  sjMiJik,  after  her  emotions  It^ 
Bubsiiled.  It  was  worse  than  waiting  to  heir 
a  sentence  of  life  or  death.  Thauk  God,  vbt 
she  did  say  proved  that  the  experiment  bt^ 
succeeded !  *• 

"Was  the  old  delusion  thoronsbly  o^ 
pelkMl  ? "  I  asked.  * 

"  Yes  ;  or  rather,  it  is  now  confoKii 
with  the  real  meeting  on  this  last  ninth  d 
June.  George  Dornley,  his  wife,  and  tltf 
son,  are  now  travelling  in  Italy.** 

*'  B.>\t.  Vvow  comes  it  that  Mr.  Calder  ii  MiH 


hiiij dsomer  than  i*urn\cr\y .    S\\(i  ft\ioVe  o'i  \v<iTV\\i  Ti^s»«Bsva\i ^1  >&» ^2R«y:}!u&Ax^  estate  f  " 
iusband's  absence,  as  ot  aomaVm^  \i^vOftftx\    ^  ^^w\|,^\>q«J«i  ^^w5Aw\»i^  *^ 
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brother,  and  Calder  now  acta  aa  hia  ateward. 
When  the  latter  nearly  knocked  you  off  Tt)m 
Hockle'a  horse,  he  waa  looking  after  some 
iniprQvementa  he  waa  carrying  out  in  the 
estate  for  his  brother*a  bene  tit.** 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SELF-EDUCATED. 

Thb  education  of  the  people,  though  not 
yet  what  we  would  have  it,  yet  now  perlmps 
delivered  from  some  of  the  more  absurd  pre- 
judices that  once  perplexed  the  question,  and 
so  far  aided  in  its  progress  by  the  wishes  of 
the  wise  and  good  that  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  a  complete  deliverance  at  last,  has, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  introduced  the  light 
of  intelligence  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
into  the  homes  of  many  a  workman  and 
workwoman,  furnishing  therewithal  the 
means  of  acquiring  much  additional  happiness 
or  wealth,  if  well-applied  and  discreetly 
directed.  In  the  concrete  world,  however  (to 
use  a  learned  phrase),  in  which  we  happen  to 
live,  there  is  nothiug  nor  any  state  of  things 
that  can  be  safely  accepted  aa  an  unmixed 
benefit;  and,  accordingly,  education  itself 
prt-sents  phases  and  points  of  view,  in  which 
It  is  well  even  for  the  best  instructed  to  be 
upon  their  guard  against  the  well-known 
enemy  who  is  continually  sowing  tares,  even 
in  the  richest  fields  of  human  effort  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  merely  sensual  life  in 
which  our  populations  for  so  long  a  period 
exclusively  indulged,  and  from  which  some 
portion  of  the  masses  have  been  with  such 
ditficulty  redeemed,  wsia  encumbered  with 
obvious  evils,  and  defaced  with  many  un- 
deniable blots  ;  yet  are  there  likewise  sundry 
blemishes  to  which  the  more  intellectual  and 
rational  are  subject,  and  some  which  even 
alienate  sympathy,  and  induce  an  unwise 
exolusiveness,  by  which  an  individual  may 
forfeit  the  sentiment  of  universal  brother- 
hood, and  incur  the  serious  penalty  that 
attaches  to  the  loftier  sins,  such  as  spiritual 
pride,  and  others  of  the  refined  high  moral 
class  :  a  penalty  too  frequently  paid  by  those 
who  think  **  there  never  can  be  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.**  A  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  phases  of  possible  evil  connected  with 
certain  stages  of  intellectual  development 
may  recommend  themselves  on  the  score  of 
their  obvious  utility. 

Intellectuality  is  a  growth.  A  man  is 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  his  ignorance, 
and  the  desire  of  knowledge.  This  is  the 
first  step ;  and  manv  members  of  his  family, 
perhaps  all,  may  take  it  with  him.  But  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  its  results, 
progress  in  individuals  varies  according  to 
their  capacity  and  opportunities.  One  fre- 
quently outstnps  the  other,  and  a  sense  of 
inequality  obtains,  wliich  soon  becomes 
increasingly  painful,  unless  some  superior 
intei-fereuce  is  permitted  to  regulate  the 
balance.    An  instance— it  may  be,  selected 


from  fact,  a  piece  of  actual  experience— may 
explain  what  we  mean. 

Our  friend  Amintor,  now  a  great  artist  in 
celebrity,  and  without  riches.  He  was  poor 
and  young : 

The  wcirld  WM  all  before  him,  where  to  choow 
His  place  of  rest,  and  providence  his  guide. 

Too  early,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  strong 

necessity  of  loving,  and  marrietl.     His  wife, 

affectionate  and  faithful,  willingly  became  his 

I  co-labourer,  and  bore  with  him  the  burthen 

and  the  yoke  of  his  struggling  days — partook 

wiih  him  the  fever  and   the  fret  of  aspiring 

ambition.    Well-directed  energy  led  to  tortu- 

j  nate  results.   In  the  course  of  years,  Amintor 

'  has  gained  a  competency,  a  respectable  station 

'  in  lite,  and  connections  valuable  to  him,  either 

!  on   the  score  of  talent  or  fashion,  or  both. 

i  People  of  genius  are   his  companions,  and 

;  people  of  taste  invite  him  to  their  parties  of 

!  pleasure.    Too  late  he  makes  the  tliAcovery, 

I  that  while  he  has  been  improving  his  position 

I  in  the  world  without,  his  wife,  engrossed  in 

I  domestic  cares,  has  contracted  the  habits  and 

!  manners  of  a  household  drudge,  and,  though 

8ynip.athising  in  his  piirsuitA,  has  acquired  no 

skill  in  conversing  on  them  with  propriety 

or  elegance.    Much  discomfort  ensues.    The 

husband  is  ashamed  to  introduce  his  homely 

partner  into  society ;  she  herself  even  is  dis- 

mclined  to  enter  scenes  for  which  she  feels 

herself  unaualified.    The  unity  of  their  fate 

suffers  graaual  disruption  ;  and  the  husband 

at  length  learns  to  enjoy  the  world  alone. 

He  looks  on  other  female  faces,  and  compares 

their  bright  and  intelligent  activity  with  the 

sober  unvarying  expression  of  his  suffering 

and  much-neglected  spouse.    He  thinks  how 

much  happier  he  might  have  been  with  one 

of  those  accomplished  beings  who  fioat  in  the 

circles  to  which  he  has  been. at  last  admitted. 

The  state  of  his  feelings  is  soon  perceived  at 

hia  own  fireside.     An  air  of  abstraction,  a 

pervading  discontent,  a  want  of  confidence 

only  too  surely  reveal  and  beget  a  sense  of 

habitual  infelicity.    The  wife  of  his  youth, 

the  partner  of  his  early  efforts,  the  careful 

minister  of  his  in-door  economy,  to  which  no 

small  portion  of  his  out-door  prosperity  was 

owing,  is  no  longer  regarded  with  tlie  same 

affectionate  respect.    He  leels,  he  thinks,  he 

says — that  she  is  neither  young  enough,  nor 

handsome  enough,  nor  accomplished  enough 

for  him  in  his  present  uosition.    And  when 

she  weeps  at  the  unkina  remark,  he  affects 

to  wonder  and  indulges  in  impatience. 

This,  it  may  be  objected,  is  an  extreme 
case  ;  but  it  may  be  Kifely  accepted  as  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  a  prerogative  instance,  and 
should,  as  such,  startle  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciple. Amintor  should  have  cultivated  as  a 
moral  duty  the  habit  of  linking  the  past  to 
the  present,  and  encouraged  his  love  to  ripen 
into  esteem  and  gratitude.  He  should  b^v^  ^ 
been  csiteCxxV  \.>a»X.  «k  ^-virsSvsaSissiw  ^^.  N>csfc  'cissw^  ^ 
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have  supplied  with  a  moral  sentiment  the 
hiatus — the  intellectual  and  social  chasm — 
that  was  growing  l)etween  his  own  and  his 
wife's  mental  condition.  Perhaps,  too,  some 
pains  on  his  own  part  might  have  made  it 
much  less,  or  even  prevented  it  altogether. 
He  might,  from  time  to  time,  have  communi- 
cated to  her  what  he  had  himself  acquired, 
and  thus,  by  enabling  her  to  advance  with 
him,  preserved  more  closely  the  original 
relation.  Tlie  same  remark  may  apply  where 
the  disruption  of  family-bonds,  or  old  ac- 
quaintance ensues  from  similar  causes,  and 
pride  and  shame  change  places,  and  ancient 
affections  are  crusher)  beneath  the  Jugger 
naut  wheeU  of  ambition,  and  a  chasm  is  dug 
between  hearts  once  united  in  friendship. 
Intellectual  eminence  is  often  gained  at  the 
expense  of  socialities ;  indeed  it  naturally 
separates  itself  from  lower  developments  and 
laudably  seeks  union  with  the  higher;  the 
circle  narrows  as  the  spire  ascen<ls  and  the 
apex  represents  a  single  unit.  Solitude  is  the 
destiny  of  the  man  who  rides  too  far  above 
his  fellows  ;  and  who,  in  aiming  at  intellectual 
perfection,  outsoars  companionship.  Were 
he  happy  in  this  solitude,  we  might  leave  him 
to  enjoy  it,  but  he  comphiins  of  his  isolation, 
and  therefore  we  seek  its  remedy,  or  its  pre- 
rention. 

This  remedy  we  have  alrearly  suggested — 
but  it  requires  to  be  stated  in  dotal  1.  The 
first  tendencies  to  isolation  should  be  especi- 
ally guarded  against.  It  may  be  a  very  tine 
Byronic  feeling  for  a  man  to  exporicuce,  that 
his  soul  is  like  a  star  and  dwells  apart ;  but 
it  is  not  a  true  and  genuine  feeling,  because 
it  is  not  social,  and  recognises  not  thojie  re- 
lationships which  actually  exist  between  one 
star  and  another ;  between  all  the  phenomena 
of  sj)ace,  and  all  thiQ£>B  that  are  in  earth, 
ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood.  Nay,  to  the 
poet  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted, 
"  bright  bird,  insect,  and  gentle  beast "  were 
" cherished  "  as  his  "kindred."  Tlie  i-elations 
that  we  have  with  things  beneath  us  shouhl 
be  as  carefully  maintained,  as  those  we  ac- 
knowledge with  the  things  above  us ;  and  the 
wisest  of  men  have  seen  this  most  clearly. 
Thus  Goethe  calls  on  us  to  "  revei-ence  even 
our  sins/*  as  the  basis  of  much  that  is  grand 
both  in  ourselves,  the  institutions  of  society, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  world.  We  shouhl 
more  anxiously  cultivate  humility  than  pride. 

But  this  evil  of  isolation  belongs  not  ex- 
clusively to  the  one  transcendant  genius,  or 
to  the  favoured  few  who  have  gained  the 
highest  eminences  of  tho\ight  or  labour. 
Those  who  have  advanced  only  a  little  way 
beyond  their  acquaintance  in  literary,  artistic, 
or  scientific  attamments,  are  not  a  little  proud 
of  their  acquisitions,  and  sometimes  set  up 
for  much  greater  people  than  they  really  are. 


They  claim  privileges  to  which  they  have 
a  very  slender  title,  if  any,  and  become  be 
fa],  presumptaona,  and  orerbearing.  A 
in  the  crudity  of  their  knowledge,  they 
unaware  of  the  lamentable  extent  of  t 
ignorance,  as  also  of  the  fatal  boundary  wi 
necessarily  limits  the  information  of  then 
learned  and  the  most  knowing.  They  I 
not  been  taueht  with  how  mucKtmth  Socp 
made  the  celebrated  affirmation  that  *  Ail 
knew  was  that  he  knew  nothing." 

Man's  general  capacity  for  'knowledec 
after  all,  an  exceedingly  limited  power,  an 
our  biographical  experience  iucn^aaes,  we  s 
find  that  the  wisest  are  ever  the  readiei 
acknowledge  the  inevitable  limitation, 
true  philosopher  will  always  discern  in  < 
stantly  baffled  ende:tvour,*snfiicient  mo 
for  humility  and  modesty.  It  is  the  s 
with  Art  The  best  artist  will  alwayi 
the  most  charitable,  for  he  best  knows  t 
''art  is  long  and  life  is  short."  This  cob* 
tion  of  a  common  defect  applying  in  diAr 
stages  and  degrees  to  every  rate  of  eapte 
or  accomplishment,  should  natoralJy  be^ 
fraternity  of  feeling,  and  make  even  them 
ambitious  or  prosperous  still  feel  himself 
be  a  man  with  his  fellow-men.— and  not  4 
port  himself  as  a  god  who  has  eoodewcodb 
to  walk  among  men,  but  who  i$  not  of  Am 
— to  tread  the  path  they  Uead,  but  nd  t» 
share  in  their  sorrows  or  shoiteooiii^  And 
be  it  remembered  that  even  oCtbi  g^Uike 
the  conception  just  unnompijefi  ha^wKt'mit 
of  Heathen  prejudice  than  of  C&ini^ 
sentiment,  .^ 

To  our  friend — AmiQfi»r — therefore,  aad 
those  who  happen  to  bo  in  his  deplorabb 
case,  whatever  their  degree  of  taiest  or 
success,  we  would  recommend  these  few 
remarks,  as  worthy  of  their  serious  eonnio- 
ration.  Tliey  may,  perhaps,  not  be  nsj 
profound  in  themselves  or  very  fiatterii^  to 
the  vanity  of  the  parties  concerned ;  nevw- 
theless,  they  are  true,  and  may  be  uaM 
Life  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of  relations  rather 
than  a  positive  and  independent  exuitesee; 
and  he  who  would  be  happy  himself^  aii 
make  others  happy,  must  careful  y  pr^cru 
those  relations.  He  cannot  stand  apart  ii 
surly  and  haughty  e^otbm  ;  let  him  lean 
that  he  is  as  much  dependent  on  others « 
others  are  on  him.  A  law  of  action  td 
reaction  prevmis,  from  which  he  can  be  M 
more  exempt  than  his  more  modest  fellos 
men ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  arrogance  i 
whatever  sphere  of  the  intellectual  or  mon 
development  it  may  obtain,  will,  nay  moi 
meet  its  appropriate  punishment.  The  lai 
of  nature,  and  the  demonstrations  of  math 
matics  are  not  more  certain  than  thnse 
our  spiritual  life,  whether  manifested  in  tl 
individual  or  in  society. 


Ti^  Bight  of  IVanalatinjf  ilrticlca  jVom  '^o^^t.tloa:^  ^  Q^s^^>aTeinr>Mb4\y^  t^^^  ^3^ 
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iMPRims.  Whatever  may  liave  been  the 
respective  rank,  aa  gardeners,  held  by 
differeut  iiatioua  of  Europe  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  is  uo  doubt  that  Great  Britain 
takes  preciKieDce  of  all  other  competitors, 
now.  On  the  tripos  of  horticultural  ho- 
nours, the  British  are  wnuiglers,  the 
French  and  Dutch  senior  opUmes,  and 
the  Germans  juuior  optimes ;  while  the 
Italians,  and  the  rest,  with  a  few  scattered 
exceptions,  belong  to  the  laggers  behind,  de- 
signated by  Cantabs  as  qI  voAAoi,  or  ''the 
many.**  As  a  consequence,  on  the  Conti- 
nent ^enei-ally,  the  names  of  Lindley  and 
Hooker,  in  their  line ;  of  Fortune,  Lobb, 
and  Douglas  in  theirs  ;  and  of  that  time- 
honoured  worthy,  Philip  Miller —who  gave  us 
his  Gardeuer*s  Dictionary  —  and  of  the 
Sampson iau  Loudon,  who  was  able  to  grasp 
and  curry  whole  botanic  gardens  and  ar- 
boreta ins  on  his  brawny  shoulders  —  are 
honoured  with  a  respect  which  approaches 
the  hero-worship  paid  to  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Molicre,  and  Dante.  The  liat  of  British 
nurceryinen  includes  many  individuals  en- 
dowed with  learning,  energy,  talent,  and 
enterprise,  in  addition  to  liigh  intrinsic 
gualitied  as  members  of  societv  and  heads  of 
tomilies.  Not  a  few  British  nurserymen 
have  pursued,  and  still  pursue,  their  interest- 
ing but  arduous  profession  more  for  the  love 
of  science  and  the  pleasure  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  latest  botanical  discoveries, 
Uiau  for  any  great  emolument  derived  from 
it ;  although,  of  course,  they  have  a  right  to 
live  by  it,  and  to  receive  fair  interest  for  their 
capital  and  the  risks  incurred.  Our  nursery- 
men, too,  are  known  and  appreciated  abroad. 
After  this  just  and  deserved  acknowledg- 
ment, I  may  truthfully  assert, that  it  is  with  no 
disposition  to  undervalue  native  merit ;  with 
no  undue  fomlness  fur  foreign  men,  things, 
and  ways,  that  I  claim  for  tne  Belgian  nur- 
serymen a  well-merited  and  world-wide  repu- 
tation. Not  that  they  are  believed  to  be  more 
skilful  than  ourselves,  or  more  prompt  in  the 
execution  of  novelties ;  but  the  birds  of  the 
air  seem  to  twitter  all  over  Europe  the  fact 


that,  to  get  p)od  flowers  cheap,  you  muat         ^„    ..  ^^   . 

aend  to  Befgnun.     They  do  not  distinctly  \  aittonyit  fgwAcniw^.  ^EaLV&x,  V.'^^^ 
uUetto  what  town,  and  to  whom;  but  aa\iii«DJb  fA  livo^  N  ~  ^— »^ 


impression  certainly  pervades  the  European 
mind  that  flowers  fob  the  miluon  stream 
forth  and  emigrate  from  some  Belgian  souiHse, 
just  as  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  descend 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  It  has 
lately  been  my  own  good  fortune  to  trace 
one  of  these  floral  inundations  to  its  fountain- 
head. 

lliere  is  a  cnrioos  old  city  which  we  call 
Ghent — which  the  French  and  French-speak* 
ing  Belgians  know  as  Gand — but  which  the 
pure-blooded  aborigines,  the  native  Flemings 
themselves  (who  ought  to  know  best), 
proclaim  to  the  world  as  Stad  (rent,  or 
the  town  Gent,  pronouncing  the  G  hard. 
Ghent  alone  is  estimated  to  possess  more 
than  five-hundred  hot-houses  and  green- 
houses, which  shelter  beneath  their  roofs  of 
gUus  the  major  portion  of  the  Flora  of  the 
world.  Of  the  city  itself,  I  say  nothing  to- 
day, but  turn  my  back  on  it ;  issuing  by  the 
Rue  des  Yiolettes  and  the  Hue  de  Bruxelles, 
and  leaving  the  covereil  riding-school  on  my 
left,  till  I  quit  the  town  by  the  Port  de  Brux* 
elles ;  a  drawbridge  immediately  carries  me 
over  the  mu<ldy  waters  of  the  river  £;»cant. 
The  city  boundary  is  also  the  frontier  of  an 
adjoining  village,  Gendbruggy  les  Gand,  which 
abounds  in  mercantile  flower-gardeui^  The 
instant  you  have  crossed  the  Gautois  Bubicon, 
you  are  stared  full  in  the  face  by  names  fami- 
liar to  the  readers  of  gardening  journals  (Van 
Geert,  Pdre,  for  instance),  and  by  brilliant 
bouQuets  of  rho<lodendrous  and  sjudeas  not 
in  the  least  reluctant  to  show  themselves. 
You  peep  in  at  half-open  doors,  which  betray 
the  mysteries  behind  high  brick  walls ;  rou 
perceive  biases  of  bloom.  In  something  like 
a  shop-window  in  the  last  stage  of  selling  of^ 
(but  which  here  is  only  a  token  of  m^eat 
«iignity),  stand  one  or  two  choice  specimens 
of  flowering  shrubs,  which  beckon  you 
to  inquire  within,  and,  to  rummage  the 
treasures  of  the  little  grower.  Very 
pretty  things,  are  to  be  picked  up  in  tha^ 
way.  You  pass  on,  and  on  the  left,  a  wider 
field  of  floriculture  extends  its^lC  just  visible 
through  the  barridre,  or  gate.  Your  further 
curiosity  is  impeded  by  verdant  hedges,  till 
you  reach  the  residence  of  tlia  bc^^x^^&NSi^x^^ 
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enpply  the  horticultural  wants  of  nations  by 
the  niultiplicalion  of  botanical  rarities.  The 
first  honae— devoted  to  cuttings  alone  of 
tender  plants — reveals  some  curious  facts. 
Certain  plants  seem  to  be  averse  to  the  pain- 
ful process  of  subdivision,  becoming  pallid 
after  the  torture  of  the  knife.  Phylatron 
Bojerianum,  when  made  into  cuttings,  is  apt 
to  turn  to  the  hue  of  a  wliited  sepulchre. 
The  conifers  arc  inclined  to  be  troublesome. 
Araucaria  cuttings  should  be  kept  awhile 
before  planting,  to  allow  the  turpentine  to 
exude.  Again,  conifer  cuttings  cannot  be 
taken  indiscriminately  from  any  part  of  the 
tree  to  be  propagated.  Cuttincrs  from  the 
side-shoots  of  Thuja  Doniiiana,  for  instance, 
make  plants  that  spread  themselves  out  flat, 
as  if  they  were  cvucificd.  Their  shape  re- 
sembles that  of  the  lower  branch  of  a  spruce 
or  silver  fir  broken  off  and  stuck  upright 
into  the  ground.  An  intei*esting  Araucaria 
is  A.  Cookii,  so  named  after  Cnptain  Cook. 
When  the  great  navigator  fii-st  saw  New 
Caledonia,  he  observed  objects  on  the  coast 
which  might  have  been  the  till  chimneys 
used  by  an  industrial  and  manufacturing 
people.  They  proved  to  be  trees  of  this 
Araucaria,  which  runs  up  straight,  thick,  and 
solid,  so  as  to  give  it  the  look  of  a  pile  of 
masonry  at  a  distance.  Less  rare  Araucarias, 
as  a!  imbricata,  the  monkey's  puzzle,  of 
which  we  have  remarkable  specimens  at 
Bropmore  and  Kew,  are  mostly  raised  from 
seeds  out  of  imported  cones.  With  numerous 
other  vegetable  tit-bits,  V.  H.  is  alimented 
from  England.  He  fully  acknowledges  the 
riches  and  abilities  of  our  collectors  and  their 
emploYcrs,  and  considers  hims<>lf  fortunate  in 
being  located  so  near  to  Great  Britain.  Fifty 
pounds  sterling  for  a  camellia  from  Eng- 
land is  a  price  which  bespeaks  sincere  ap- 
preciation. I  witnessed  the  arrival  of  some 
well-deported,  if  not  illustrious  strangers, 
who  exhibited  the  straightforward  unright- 
nesa  of  Irish  yews.  Araucaria  Bidwelli,  from 
England,  and  its  like,  are  complimented  by 
being  called  Englidh  plants,  although,  of 
coui-se,  they  are  natives  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 


glass,  and  having  the  earth  they  are  to  strike 
in  covei-ed  with  light  sand.  The  fourth  is  a 
sort  of  eccaleobion  for  rousing  the  dormant 
vitality  of  seeds,  and  for  makmg  them  open 
their  folded  cotyledons,  as  the  win^  on 
which  they  are  to  flutter  into  life.  Little 
broods  of  seedlings  are  thus  raised  in  round 
earthen  pans ;  in  the  earliest  possible  stage 
of  their  Imbyhood,  they  are  pricked  out  into 
other  earthen  pans,  to  be  transferred  to 
thumb-pots  at  the  proper  age,  soon  after 
which  snift  they  are  marketable. 

In  great  commercial  gardens,  like  these,  a 
very  strikinff  circumstance  is  the  brevity  of 
the  stay  made  by  the  myriads  of  plants  there. 
They  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
They  are  hurried  into  the  world,  only  to  be 
hurried  out  of  the  nursery,  as  fast  as  possible. 
They  are  watched  and  tended  day  and  night, 
like  infant  heirs  and  princes  imperial ;  they 
are  warmlv  housed  under  crystal  globes,  they 
are  batheif  in  genial  vapour-baths,  they  are 
refreshed  with  draughts  of  tempered  and 
medicated  waters  ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  they 
can  stand  alone,  they  are  sent  out  to  seek 
their  fortune.  Their  owner  hates  the  very 
sight  of  them,  if  they  linger  too  long  within 
his  precincts.  From  them,  as  from  full- 
fledged  eaglets,  parental  care  is  withdrawn  the 
moment  they  can  get  on  without  it  The 
great  nurseries  of  Europe  are  as  prolific  as 
co<ifish  ;  their  offspring  are  numbered  by  tens 
of  millions.  In  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration their  seedlings  and  cuttings  would 
amount  to  lines  of  figures  long  enough  to 
serve  the  earth  as  a  belly  band.  This  count- 
less horticultural  fry,  once  fairly  hatched, 
spreads  itself  in  fish-like  shoals  over  an 
extent  which  may  partially  be  comprehended 
from  the  fact  that  Russia,  Australia,  North 
America,  New  Zealand,  Ascension  Island,  and 
India,  are  markets  and  recipients.  One 
afternoon,  at  V.  H.'s,  three  nice  little  parcels 
were  sent  off  at  the  same  time  for  Worms, 
Genoa,  and  Kio  Janeiro.  In  private  gardens, 
people  plant  a  plant  as  they  marry  a  wife,— 
to  love  and  to  cherish  it  There  is  an  under- 
stood union  between  the  man  and  the  vege- 
table for  better,  for  worse,  in  sickness  and  in 


The  second  propagating  house,  also  heated, ;  health,  so  Ion?  as  they  both  shall  live  ;  un< 
is  used  for  grafting  and  layering.    Here  you '  less  some  intolerable  fault  or  defect  leads  to 


see  grafted  rhododendrons,  in  pou  plunged  to 
the  brim  in  penitential  ashes  ;  layers  of 
variegated-leaved  Hoya  caniosa  crawling  over 
the  ground  (tan  and  ashes),  like  broken- 
backed  snakes,  and  pinned  to  the  earth  at 
every  joint  of  their  vertebrae  ;  and  tiny  cac- 


a  divorce  in  the  shape  of  a  stnbbing-up  and 
a    contemptuous    tossing    over    the    hedge. 
The  nurseryman  plants  a  plant  to  divide,  to 
subdivide,  to  propagate,  and  what  we  should 
call  to  spoil  it,  in  ail  sorts  of  ways :  to  bud, 
to  graft,  to  layer,  to  inarch,  to  take  cuttings 
tuses,  bristling  their    tender  prickles,  like  from  the  top,  and  offsets  from  the  root,  to 
inoffensive  new-bom  hedgehogs,  as  yet  to  be  j  pull  it  to  atoms  (if  the  atoms  will  but  live 
handled  with  impunity.     The  third  plant- 1  and  grow,  as  sometimes  happens) ;  in  shorty 
fabricator  works  away  at  cuttings  and  grafts  •  to    selL      Consequently,   the    nurseryman's 
of  out-door  conifers,  geraniums,  verbenas,  and  j  attachments    are    fleeting, — almost    cynical, 
that  whole  host  of  bedding  things,  which  are  He  makes  acquaintance,  rather  than.  <qktc!is^  ^    ^ 
absorbed  by  European  gardens  in  numbers  I  frienda\\V^,mx>\\iv^«Q>cJYs«^A»   ^^^^-^r  ^^^^js^    ^ 
that  baffle  all   calculation,  or  even   gueaa.\do1'*  \a  io\\o^^^\ii "- ^^^io^^l^V'^^'^^^^^ 
lanumenble  cuttings  pertly  rear  their  pretty  \  gtcales^,  ^tow^aMvoh  cs«ws«X«^  T'^^^^^SS^iC^idi 
mUe  beads  in  boxta  ^vered  with  a  psoiQ  of  \  p\iy%\o\o^r  **  e«ii»  Vd^»  >(5aA\rf»^«i^^^  ^ 
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demr  I  ^  and  **  Get  out  of  the  house,  70U 
gi«at  lazy-bones  I  '*  are  the  short,  qnick, 
snappish  words  of  comiDaiid  given,  at  the 
briefest  intervals,  to  swarms  of  set'dlings,  to 
crowds  of  cuttioffs,  to  calceolarias  comfortably 
settling  themselves  in  thumb-pots;  to  tiny 
bits  of  heath  just  beginning  to  feel  them- 
selves at  home ;  to  the  whole  overpowering 
army  of  individuals  who  appear  in  the  annual 
eataJoffuea.  Truly,  a  uumervman^s  establish- 
ment IS  not  a  palace,  but  a  caravanserai ; 
you  call  to-morrow  to  admire  what  churme<l 
yon  yesterday,  and  iu  place  is  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

And  yet  there  exist  remarkable  exceptions 
which   prove    that   even  nurserymen    have 
human  hearts.    In  many  nurseries  you  will 
find  one  or  two  plants  which  are  not  to  be 
parted  with  for  love  or  money.     They  are 
original  specimens — show-plants — imported, 
or  raised  on  the  spot, — heir-looms  that  have 
displayed  their  blossoms  (or  pi>rhaps  ouly 
promised  them)  to  grandfather,  father,  son, 
and  grandson.    They  represent,  in  sap  and 
stem,  instead  of  in  flesh  and  blood,  the  old 
white-haired  retainers  of  an  ancient  lEamily, 
or  such  venerable  fourfooted  pensioners  as 
the  Dnke*s  Waterloo  charger,   Sir  Walter 
Bcott^s  staghound,  or  Cowper^s  last  surviving 
hare.     Every  labourer  employed  in  a  nurst* ry 
knows  anil  reverences  the  privileged  plant, 
sliouhl  there  be  one.     If  he  does  not  exoctly 
take  oifhis  hat  to  it,  he  giiz^s  ami  keeps  at  a 
respectful  diMtauce  when  it  bedecks  itself  in 
its  annual  robe   of  beauty.      Aged  and  an- 
cestral specimens  like  these  look  down  upon 
the  successive  races  of  ephemeral    bedJers 
and  window-plants  with  much  the  same  sort 
of  air  as  the  pyramids  of  Kgvpt  regard  French 
invaders,  Mameluke  defeniiers,  or    English 
overland    travellers    to    Bengal.      Anjougst 
such  time-honoured  family-hisiorical  plants, 
may  be  named  the  George  the  Fourth  rose  at 
Sawbridge worth,   which    Mr.   Kivers  found 
niore  than  thirty  years  ago,  one  morning  in 
June,   when   looking  over  the  lii-st  bed  of 
roses  he  ever  raised  from  seed,  on  which  plant 
he  set  his  mark,  and  found  afterwaixis  that  it 
completely  ecliped  all  the  dark  roses  known. 
Of  such,  in  still  a  higher  degree — although 
not  apparently  a  very  remarkable  specimen 
— is  a  Chinese  tree-pceony  which  grows  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  the  original  plant  of  the  showy  and 
delicate  Moutan,  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  the  grandmother,  or  great-great- 
pandmother,  of  most  of  the  Moutans  tliat 
nave    fixed    their    quarters    in    European 
gardens.    It  merits  a  pilgrimage  from  the 
nurserymen    themselves,    having    been    the 
means  of  putting  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  into  their  united  pockets. 
At  V.  .H.*8  I  inquired  after  the  plauts  that 
had  retired  with  a  pensxou  om^  o^  V\a  wjVl 


uisert  their  roots  so  deep  as  to  be  past  tin 
possibility  of  extnic«  ion. 
"  Where's  your  Vlctoris-Mgia  f  **  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  everything  in  this  world  wears  api 
It  be^n  to  get  a  little  stale,  so  we  turned  iti 
tank  mto  an  oreliid-and- palm-house.** 

"  You  will  snrely  keep  that  handsome  ptir 
of  American  aloes  ?  **  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving. 

"  Yc^"  answered  V.  ET.,  liesiUttng1y,«pefw 
haps.    Yes,  I  shall  keep  them.     But  one  day, 
some  magnificent  Boyard  will  eome  with  u 
amiable  countenance,  begging  me  to  let  kin  i 
have  them  ;  and  then  thej  will  go."  ■ 

"And  the  two  young  Wellinutonias  tkit 
are  so  nicely  established,  and  which  will  bi 
such  gigantic  fellows  one  of  these  davi,* 
overtopping  St.  Bavon^a  steeple  possiUj: 
yon  won*t  part  with  them  ?  ** 
"  I  don't  know — no — perhaps." 
"  But  do  you  retain  for  yourself  absolotd? 
none  of  all  the  beautiful  things  that  pas 
through  vour  hands  f  ** 

''My  dear  sir,  when  I  lived  at  Bio  Jsnein^ 
I  occasionally  saw  sales  of  slaves.  S^en 
were  sometimes  sold  to  separate  masten: 
one  went  north,  the  other  went  soatL  Then 
the^  said  to  each  other,  'Adieu,  KMterm!  /i 
Adieu, Maria!  The  time  is  come;  ire Bjstf 
part  Adieu  !  *  £xactly  so,  sir  piMDts  an 
my  slaves.  I  am  obligedf  to  be  bird-bevted. 
When  their  time  is  come,  I  moA  ^i\«sa&7 
say  '  Adieu !  *  to  them,  as  they  moA  V>  loe, 
and  to  each  other." 

Notwithstanding  which  profession  of  cal- 
lousness,   it  is  possible   that  a    long  respiti 
may  yet  be  accorded  to   a  Thuja  aureA,  to  ft   J 
M  on  tau  pa^ony  on  th e  lawn,  an<  1  to  ooe  or  ttro    1 
choice  conifers  besides.      I  shall  feel  penoul    \ 
regret  if  any  covetous   evil  eye  causes  the    j 
displacement  of  a  double,  or  rather  a  hose-ia-    1 
hose  lilac,  at  the  entrance ;    and  it  will  be  " 
impossible  to  disturb  a  Pinus  Pinsapo,  fntm 
the  Tierra  Nievada,  in    Sjiain,   planted  the 
day  when  V.  H.*s  boy  learned  his  first  lessont, 
to  test  by  its  thriftiness  how  he  got  on.   I 
am  happy  to  report  that  both   the  youngster 
and  the  pi  lie- tree   cive  their   friends  every 
re.nson  to  be  satisfiea  with  their  progrt«B. 

Many  are  the  curiosities  and  beauties,  oU 
and  new,  contained  in  the  various  hot  sod 
greenhouses,  as  well  as  between  the  verdant 
screens.  A  blue  hydrangia  has  small,  deli- 
cate  feHile  flowers  hidden  beueath  the  broad, 
flat,  sterile  ones,  as  sultanas  of  the  seraglio 
are  carefully  concealed  by  their  fat  and  beard- 
less overseers.  What  a  beautifully  straight 
and  polished  shaft  is  that  shot  up  by  the 
Liliuin  giguntcum,  to  display  a  Cunch  of 
amnryllis-like  blossoms  at  the  altitude  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet !  It  is  a  vegetable  sky- 
rocket solidified  and  rooted  to  the  ground.  I 
know  of  no  flower,  not  even  the  tuberose  or 
\}K!l<6  Y3T^\\\^V^TfiL^^QA^         well  adapted  for   i 
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each  colamn,  or'  between  tbem  irhen  not 
Bto]>pit)g  the  way,  imagine  a  gigantic  taper 
lily,  grown  singly  in  a  scnlptured  vase,  shoot- 
ing upwards  as  if  endeavouring  to  help  to 
prop  the  architrave  !  Ladies  in  deep  mourn- 
ing might  wear  a  boucjuet  of  Gommersouia 
ferrngiuea,  a  sad-lookiug  plant  with  dull 
blnck-and-white  flowers.  The  Patagouisn 
beech,  a  natural  dwarf,  snd  one  of  the  most 
southern  trees  in  the  world,  makes  a  pretty 
pot- plant,  with  its  small,  shining,  box-like 
leaves.  Who  would  look  out  for  an  ever- 
green cherry-tree  t  And  yet  there  is  a 
holly-leaved  cherry,  Cerasus  ilioifulia,  an 
£n.rlish  plant,  from  California.  A  consign- 
ment of  plants  of  the  Winter*8  bark,  a  valu- 
able febrifuge,  from  the  nnrth  of  Chili,  witli 
its  handsome  laurel  like  leaves,  purple  where 
they  are  not  green,  would  be  an  acceptable 

S resent  to  our  mild-climated  colonies.  From 
few  Caledonia  Y.  H.  has  intro<iuced  the 
Clianthus  magnificus,  still  more  brilliant  in 
flower,  and  le^s  straggling  in  growth  than  the 
puniceus,  or  glory  pea.  There  is  a  house  full 
of  pitcher-plants,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Pernaps  the  drollest  species  of  this  eccentric 
fiimily  is  a  tinv  one,  Cephalotus  foUicularis 
from  New  Holland,  which  has  little  niiigs, 
about  the  size  of  an  infant's  thimble,  whose 
aperture  is  surrounded  with  minute  hooks 
curved  inside,  rendering  e^^reas  imftossible  to 
any  fly  that  has  crepe  within.  The  young 
leaves  of  Rhodotiendron  Edgeworthii  are 
covered  with  a  comfortable  greatrcoat  of 
wool ;  the  flowers  are  four  inches  in  diameter, 
scented  with  heliotrope  and  vanilla  com- 
bined. There  is  a  perverse-minded  fern, 
which  insists  upon  growing,  like  a  green 
bracket,  sgainst  a  perpendicular  surface,  well 
worth  the  attention  of  decorative  artist*. 
English  modellers  may  see  it  at  Kew,  at 
Vettch*8,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  mountains 
of  Brazil  there  grows  a  set  of  very  beautiful 
plants  called  Khopalas;  they  are  covered 
with  velvet,  especially  on  the  young  leaves, 
which  are  brown.  We  have  four  or  Ave 
species  here.  There  is  a  hothouse  plant, 
Pilea  callitiicholdes,  of  tender,  brittle,  and 
juicy  aspect,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
good  to  eat  in  a  cooling  salad,  but  whidi  is 
really  of  so  explosive  a  temperament  that  it 
might  (airly  be  called  the  pistol-plant.  When 
near  flowering,  and  with  its  tiny  buds  ready 
to  open,  if  the  plant  is  either  dipped  in  water 
or  abundantly  watered,  each  bud  will  explo<le 
successively,  keeping  up  a  mimic  Sebastopo- 
litan  bombardment,  sending  forth  a  puff  of 
gunpowder  smoke, — or  a  little  cloud  of  dusty 
pollen, — as  its  Btamens  suddenly  start  forth 
to  take  their  place  and  form  a  cross.  It  is 
no  novelty  ;  but  is  still  an  amusing  toy, 
which  produces  a  plentiful  crop  of  i)op-^ns. 
An  ugly  flower, — and  riot  many  sucli  exist, — 
serves  as  a  foil  to  acknowledged  beanties. 
It  must  be  the  only  motive  for  cultivating 
the  JBrex---  ''  •  -^  •  • 
MDg  plant 


dirty  greenish-yellow  blossoms,  with  no 
scent,  with  no  anything.  I  should  look  a 
long  time  at  a  couple  of  francs  before  I  paid 
them  for  such  a  fright  of  a  thing  as  that. 
Piectranthus  laciniatus,  var.  Blume,  looks  as 
if  every  one  of  its  leaves  had  been  bitten  and 
torn  by  a  savage  d(^. 

Some  of  the  shelves  on  which  the  plants 
are  ranged  are  fringed  with  the  bright-green 
wor8te<l-work  of  Lvcopodium  denticulatum. 
An  upright  edge  of  sheet-lead  retains  suffi- 
cient eai'th  for  the  moss  to  grow  in.  Another 
pretty  ereenhouse  edging  U  furnished  by  the 
twin  lilac  flowers  of  btreptocarpus  biflorns, 
similarly  planted,  on  a  level  with  the  eye. 
A  style  of  vegetation  which  pleases  on  close 
inspection  is  seen  in  the  specimens  of  speckled, 
stnped,  and  coloured-clouded  foliage.  In 
masses  in  the  open  air  thev  do  not  tell — their 
effect  is  lost ;  but,  immediately  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  oliserver,  they  reveal  a  enrious  and 
lieautiful  organisation.  The  Sonerila  marga- 
ritaeea  has  dark-green  heart  shaped  leaves, 
sprinkled  with  pearls,  and  bears  a  profusion 
of  crimson  flowers  with  yellow  stameus.  The 
Maranta  regal  is  (flower  unknown)  has  stripes 
of  red,  as  if  its  leaves  had  been  slashed  with 
a  bloody  knife.  The  Aph^landra  Leopold!, 
bold  and  vigorous,  has  a  milky  streak  along 
each  principal  vein.  Bilbergia  Carolina 
grows  like  a  pineapple,  but  the  central  leaves 
are  briu;ht  crimson.  Echytis  nutans  has  an 
oval  red- veined  leaf ;  Cissus  marmurea,  green 
velvet  leaves  shaded  with  white  and  purple. 
There  is  another  very  pretty  genus,  grown 
under  bell-glasses,  whose  leaves  are  mostly 
Void  of  every  shade  of  green,  but  are  tinged 
with  yellow,  brown,  black,  and  bronze,  as  if 
they  had  been  electro-plated  and  covered 
with  a  thin  metallic  coat  having  a  dull  and 
non-reflective  suiface.  Let  me  add  to  this 
list  of  singularities,  Dracaena  termiualis  and 
Bartolonia  marmorea.  In  sooth,  nurserymen 
had  need  be  bom  with  an  Adamite  propen- 
sity for  giving  and  remembering  names. 
Only  peruse,  and  study  too,  as  it  well  deserves^ 
V.  H.  s  Prix  Courant^  or  catalogues. 

All  these  collected  treasures  require  the 
utmost  care  to  keep  them  thriving.  It  is 
hanl  that,  whatever  pains  are  taken  to  secure 
valuable  exotics  from  injury — and  some  ivy- 
like  climbers  are  indulged '  with  a  piece  of 
cork-bark,  instead  of  a  cold  wall,  to  mount—* 
unexi)ect«d  accidents  will  happen,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  trader*s  profits.  Most  people 
would  say  that,  to  fatten  snails  on  orchids,  is 
what  they  would  no  more  think  about  doing, 
than  to  pamper  donkeys  on  pine-apples.  Ana 
yet  an  epicurean  slug  will  destroy  the  buds 
of  a  lovely  PhaUenopeis  aimabilis  worth  five 
guineas  ;  and  then,  after  the  mischief  is  doue^ 
the  horticulturist,  to  save  other  victims,  must 
paint  his  woodwork  with  sidtpetre  and  water,  v^ 
and  must  place  his  ^^vAs^  ^w'^'sSc*^^^  w»^x^  ^^ 
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objection  to  the  severe  currycombing  which 
the  points  of  the  soorise  inflict  on  their  mucous 
hides. 

Strong  in  bulbs  is  our  friend  V.  H.  There 
are  open-ground  compartments  filled  with 
mo^lest  dog's-tooth  violets,  with  delicate  ixias, 
and  with  briglitly-blazing  incendiary  tulips, 
looking  ready  to  set  the  place  on  fire,  if  they 
were  only  put  in  contact  with  combustilile 
matter.  A  still  better  test  of  the  practical 
ability  of  the  Toaster-mind  is  the  bulb-house 
^a  large,  light,  airy  room — where  the  roots 
repose  during  their  annual  holidays,  on  open 
shelves  and  well-ventilated  stages,  with  a 
warm-water  pipe  running  round  the  apart- 
ment, to  drive  away  all  mischievous  damps. 
Muggy  moistsre  stagnant  in  the  air  is  worse 
than  the  plague  for  torpid  roots.  Perhaps, 
one  of  the  strongest  bodies  of  troora  is  the 
regiment  of  picked  calceolarias.  The  Bon 
Jardinier  justly  declares  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  any  good  gardener  not 
to  make  mention  of  the  success,  in  the  raisiu!^ 
from  seed,  and  the  culture  of  herbaceous 
calceolarias,  which  has  been  attained  by  M. 
Van  Houtte.  These  vii^ii's  sabots,  or  slipper^ 
worts,  have  been  diversified,  by  art  combined 
with  s]>ortive  nature,  into  an  infinite  com- 
plexity of  patterns  and  tints.  Look  over  a 
good  collection  of  several  hundreds,  and  you 
cannot  find  two  varieties  alike.  At  the 
proper  time  (the  close  of  May),  and  in  the 
pro|)er  jilace  (a  cool  and  airy  greenhouse), 
the  hybridiser  plies  his  magic  work,  seated 
on  a  wizard  throne,  which,  more  likely  than 
not.  consists  of  an  empty  packing-case  set  on 
end.  He  has  before  him, on  a  bench,  a  range 
of  the  most  beautiful,  tiie  most  delicate,  and 
the  choicest  calceolarias.  His  only  apparatus 
is  a  pair  of  pointed  tweezers  that  close  with 
a  spring.  With  these  pincers  he  simply 
takes  out  the  anthei-s  of  the  full-blown  flower 
of  one  plant,  and  api>lies  them  to  the  top  of 
the  pistil  of  the  open  flower  of  another  phmt, 
and  the  thing  is  done — the  charm  works. 
The  8ee<l  produced  will  be  the  sure  parent  of 
variegated  flowers.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
extract  previously  the  stamens  from  the  plant 
to  be  hy  oridiaeil.  To  the  pistils  of  the  second 
plant  are  again  applied  the  anthers  from  a 
third,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  select  assem- 
bly are  thus  made  to  interchange  and  com- 
municate their  resnective  meiits,  to  enhance 
the  perfection  of  the  next  generation.  The 
result,  the  following  spring,  is  an  assortment 
of  fairy  purses  that  might  liave  been  cut  out 
of  etherial  tissues — webs  of  yellow,  bronze, 
cream-colour,  pink,  brown,  ciimson,  and 
while— speckled  like  toads'  backs  ;  printed 
with  notes,  like  music-paper  ;  dusted  with 
gold  ;  blotched  with  treacle  ;  marbled  with 
rich  plumpudiling  veins  ;  dauhed  with  lemon 
ere  im  ;    peppered    with 


spots    stolen   from 
curt\\ei\    \uU>    cVoVa    o^ 


from  natare*8  Mcretaire  ;  aealed  with  Flon*t   ' 
private   signet-ring;     dipped,    soaked,  and  *! 
sodden  in  deep  ricn  washes ;  splashed,  as  if  ;i 
two  or  three  rival  painters  had  tried  which 
should  \a.j  on  paint  the  thickest ;  embroidered  i 
in  patterns  of  most    irreguUo'^  re^laritj;  | 
zigzagged  with  flashes  of  mimic  lightniDg; 
striped,  like  zebras  ;  blotted  and  pot-hookra   , 
like    a    schoolboy's     copy-book  ;    dragj^idd 
through  the  mud  of  a   Bcene-piiinter*s  work- 
shop ;  dusted,  blurred.  ever3rthiug,  in  ihort, 
in  the  wajr  of  colouring — except  a  dash  of 
blue — which  you  can  fancy  happening  to  i  ,' 
flower  that  patches  itself   like   a  harleqaii^ 
and  changes  hue  like  a  canielion. 

Haste  we  imftt  our  out-door  favonrites,  tlut 
pleasant  columbine,  Aquilegia  jucunda— d<-   i 
ciiiedly  the  flower  of    the    family— and  tin  I 
deliciously-sceiited  hybrid  sinele  peony,  P.  • 
Siuotti ;  ))ast  the  beds  of  seedling  rhodoJes*  I 
drons,  the  hamionioua  union  of  azaleat^  with   | 
piok,  cream-coloured,  and  yellow  blossoms; 
past  Siebold*s  hardy   polygonum,  which  dO"   il 
plays  its  bright  red  flowers  in  the  saoditet 
soils.    Glance,  then,  at  the  useful  carpemer^i 
shops.    Peep  into  the  seed  wareboosa,  i^jlited 
with  gas,  for  storing  tluwer,  kitclien-^vda^    i] 
and  agricultural  graina,  which  are  depoi^    ,'/ 
along  the  walls,  on  shelves  parCitfooeii  iato    -j 
innumerable  pigeon-holes^  and  whtre  a  ixt    it 
of  long-drawn  1  men-horse,  spnwkicroiiik     / 
centre  of  the  room,  shaped  like  the  Vet&er  A.    ^ 
and  hung  with  p.Hper  and  canvas  iMiAiak^    \ 
Scramble  next  through    the   frame-^;raiuu\,    J 
full    of    sprouting    balaania,    China-Mfen^    'j 
stockf«,  and    Flinch  marigolds.      Close  by,    j 
are  seed -sowing  rooms  ;  and  around  are  oon- 
gregated  a  set  of  fruit-trees,  the  subjeeuof    j 
operation  on  stated  days,  when  three  or  foor    j 
hundred  people  come  from  diverse  and  dii-    i 
tant  localities,  to  witness  public  lessons  ii    I 
pruning,  the  Belgian  government  supplying    i 
tickets  at  half-price  along  all  their  own  (tbs    } 
government's)  railways.  j 

We    have   reached  the    packing  and  re- 
ceiving-house, a  cheerful  apartment  consist- 
ing of  a  long  parallelogram    with  winJovs 
all  round,  heated  and  lighted  by  gas  at  nigfa^ 
and  surmounted  by  a  capital  light  attic,  or 
grenicr.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  a  basket  ;: 
of  plants  from   v.  H.*s,  if  only  for  the  lata-  | 
rest  of  unpacking  it.    For  short  distances^   ! 
the  travellers  are  placed  in  flat  round  has-  ' 
kets,  and  covered  with  a  tent  of  bast-mat  \ 
supported  by  sticks  ;  but  when  the  journey   , 
is  likely  to  last  more  tlian  four  and  twenty   | 
hours,  they  are  secured  in  wooden  |iackiiu^  >^ 
cases.    And,  besides,  every  precious  fliower- 
bud,  as  in  the  case  of  cameUias,  is  enveloped   'j 
in  {xi}>er ;  every  strangling  sprig  is  tied  to    ' 
the   centi-al    stem,   which   is   held  up   by  a   ; 
guardian  stake  covered  with  either  paper  or   \ 
cotton    wailding,    to  "prevent    chatiug    and 
Vix\v\^ii  iconv  the  motion   of   their    vehida 


butterflies'    wings ; 

pf/r;iJe  custard;  covered  w\tA\  a,  w^^-woxV  oC\^^oi\\^\A\s!kft» ^ \»:^x \\wA  \^  \fiA^<&  to  shelter 
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that  it  lA  bad ;  the  same  of  paper.  Weak 
plants,  or  such  as  require  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, are  sent  awaj  covered  with  bell- 
glasses  held  down  tight  by  a  sort  of  impro- 
vised network.  Ihe  pots  are  then  set  close 
together  on  an  elastic  cushion  of  moss  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  plenty  of  the  same 
being  thrust  between  tuem,  to  avoid  any 
jarring  and  quarrelling  along  the  road.  The 
despatch  of  parcels  of  plants  may  vary  a 
little  wilh  tlie  season ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
continues  steadily  all  the  year  round.  Summer 
Is  the  time  when  things  are  sent  to  northern 
countries,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  tlie  only 
possible  time.  The  North  Pole  is  not  a 
kindly  neighbour  to,  nor  a  hospitable  re- 
ceiver of,  hothouse  plants  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  amount  of  material  thus  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  mere  act  of  consignment,  is 
considerable.  Thus;  some  three  hundred 
poun<Is  of  string  take  their  departure  ;  labels 
ad  infinitum  ;  sticks,  in  bundles,  which  could 
they  hold  together,  would  be  stronger  than 
the  most  wuEsopLan  father  could  desire.  For- 
merly, an  immense  number  of  newspapers 
were  used  as  packing- paper.  It  will  not  do 
to  apply  them  to  the  purpose  now;  because 
the  custom-house  officials  of  certain  govern- 
ments would  tear  up  su8])ected  journals, 
leaving  the  poor  plants  all  cold  and  naked, 
for  fear  their  wrapi)ers  should  smuggle  in  any 
treasonable  mutivr  offensive  to  the  state. 
Some  five  thousand  bundles  of  moss  are 
yearly  consumed,  each  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds.  This  moss  is  beaten  with  sticks,  like 
the  wool  lor  mattrasses,  to  make  it  soft  and 
to  get  rid  of  impurities.  The  operation  is 
rather  otfensivo,  down-stairs;  so  V.  H.  intends 
kicking  np  a  dust  in  the  attic,  whence  the 
pre|>ared  article  can  be  shot  down  through  a 
0quiu*e  wootlcn  tul>e,  to  the  feet  of  the  nurses 
who  are  putting  pot-plants  to  bed. 

Of  the  government  horticultural  school, 
the  museum,  the  library,  and  the  printing- 
oOice  of  coloured  lithography,  there  is  no 
time,  now,  to  say  a  word.  Without  them,  it 
will  be  believed,  the  head  of  the  house  has 
quite  enough  to  manage.  Four  thousand 
thi*ee  hundred  and  fifty-nine  business  letters 
were  received  in  the  course  of  the  year  'fifty- 
five  :  every  letter  is  registered.  All  letters 
sent  out  are  first  copied  by  a  press.  One 
huudred  men  and  boys  are  employed  on  the 
Flore  des  Serres,  aud  fifty  persons  in  the 
horticultund  defiartment.  If  we  did  not 
know  what  an  amount  of  work  some  people 
can  and  will  get  through  with,  we  might  say 
tliat  such  an  intricate  concern  was  enough  to 
worry  a  man  to  death.  One  mode  of  &cili- 
tatiug  busine^its  is  a  code  of  coloured  signals, 
to  be  hung  up  on  pins  at  the  window  of  the 
office,  pHst  which  runs  the  principal  thoruugh- 
fare  of  the  garden.  One  signal  announces 
that  the  chief  is  visible,  and  may  be  spoken 
with  by  whoever  wants ;  another,  that  the 


that  the  foreman  of  the  propagators  has  a 
communication  awaiting  his  attendance  ; 
another,  that  something  is  not  quite  right, 
and  that  the  gendarmes  must  be  summoned 
with  all  exp^ition.  With  all  these  details 
to  regulate,  arrangements  are  still  made  for 
the  polite  reception  of  visitors.  At  the  front 
gate  is  affixed  a  board,  on  which  is  legiblv 
inscribed,  **  Price  of  entrance,  a  franc  each 
person.  The  entire  amount  of  the  price  of 
entrance  will  be  deducted  from  any  pur- 
chases which  the  visitore  may  make."  That 
is,  a  party  of  six  ladies  and  gentlemen — for 
I  will  suppose  that  nursemaids  and  riotous 
cliildren  with  hoops  aud  balls  will  be  sent  to 
take  their  walks  elsewhere — may  enjoy  a 
delightful  and  instructive  visit  for  the  reason- 
able charge  of  six  francs  ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
it,  they  may  carry  home  with  tliem  half-a- 
dozen  pretty  plants,  or  more,  for  nothing. 
Who  can  complain  of  such  a  tax  as  this, 
imposed  entirelv  to  effect  the  exclusion  of 
troublesome  and  obiectless  idlers)  English 
nurserymen  are  only  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  genus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
created  by  Providence  for  the  final  cause  of 
exercising  their  patience. 

At  the  gate,  I  will  bid  good  bye  to  V.  H. 
for  the  present^  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
I  have  taken  leave  of  a  man  of  ability,  qf 
clear  and  sound  judgment,  and  with  his 
heart,  as  we  say,  in  the  right  place. 


MAERIAGE  GAOLEBS. 

Gaolers  are  of  various  kinds.  There  are 
gaolers  of  criminal  prisons — men  of  square 
heads  and  powerful  shoulders,  who  carry  co- 
lossal keys  in  their  mighty  hands,  and  look 
as  if  they  lived  over  a  gunpowder  train  with 
the  match  burning,  and  they  knew  it : 
gaolers  of  financial  prisons,  jovial  and  lynx- 
eyed,  who  pry  sharply  into  &minine  pockets 
and  baskets,  and  direct  trembling  women 
to  the  six-in-ten  and  eight-in-£ur  they 
came  to  see :  gaolers  of  political  prisons— 
of  an  apocryphal  order  these  in  England 
— whose  romantic  daughters  file  off  chaUis  at 
dead  of  night,  drug  guards  with  brandy  and 
laudanum — a  fine  thing  in  cholera  times— 
and,  with  a  tear  and  a  blessing,  and  lots  of 
money  stolen  from  the  till,  set  the  captive 
hero  free  to  the  infinite  disgrace  of  their 
gaoler  relative  :  and  there  are  gaolers  paro- 
chial and  gaolers  luuatic — nautical  gaolers 
and  scholastic  gaolers ;  but  the  worst  gaoler 
of  all  is  the  marital  gaoler,  as  constituted 
by  the  laws  of  our  illogical  merrie  old 
England. 

An  absolute  lord  is  this  marital  gaoler. 
He  holds  the  person,  property,  and  reputa- 
tion of  his  conjugal  prisoner  in  as  fast  a  gaol 
as  ever  vraa  built  of  granite  and  iron.  So- 
ciety and  law  are  the  materials,  unsubstan- 


tial' enough,  out  of  wUlclv  Vv^  V\sa  Vsq^^  Visa, 
wim  uy  wooever  wanes ;  anomer,  mat  tneVViou'Sft  ol  ^wxwa^  \  \i>QX.  \13l  ^vjaa  tccrj  ^*^^^^5. 
head  of  the  hothouses  is  required  ;  aiiolWr,\  laox^  \jtv>V^\i  \\^^x\a^  ^^j^l  «s«^  v^a  ««^ 
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and  three  yoang  cliildren,  was  indneeil,  \n 
sconndrel  lurking  niicler  the  gaib  tt 
nreaclier,  to  inarrr  him  without  a  nettlem 
He  then  threw  off  the  mftsk,  treated  her  i 
her  cliiKh-eii  luost  aeandaloiuly,  Riid  iudal^ 
in   the   most  disg^rao^fiil    dninkenneH  i 


dungeon  held.    More  injustice  is  committed 

tliero    than   in    tlie  vile«t   AuHtrian   i)ri«o« 

known.      If  the  pin iler^ marital  be  a  decent 

ffUow,  and  in  love  with  his  prisoner,  things 

mny  go  on  smoothly  enongh.     But  if  he  he  a 

man  c»f  coarse  or  fickle  pawions — if  he  be  a 

man  without  coni«fientiou8ncts  or  honour — if  jdeliauchery.    Still,  his   career  was  so  ik 

he  be  a  man  of  violent  temper,  of  d«'praved  ithat  when  he  sunk  under  his  excesjiei.  t 

habits,  of  reckless  life,  he  may  ill-ti-eat,  ruin,   little  property  was   not   seriously   impaii 

Olid  <leRtroy  his  prisoner  at  his  ple/tsure— all  jand  the  poor  woman  though  agaiu  in  ksU 

in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  by  virtue  of  his ;  of  pregnancy,  was  not  in  actual  d^tcp^tr. 

con jup:al  rights.     The  prisoner- wife  is  not  I  a  few  days  she  was  driven  to  madness  wl 

rt- cogiiiRe«l  by  the  law  ;  she  is  her  g»olcr*s  ■  she  discovered  that  this  man,  shortly  s! 

profK!rty,  the  same  as  his  dog  or  his  horse  ;  j  the  marriage,  had  made  a  will,  by  which 

with  this  diflereuce,  that  he  (*nnnot  oixsnly   hud  bequeathed  her  little  all  to  an  iU«{ 


sell  her  ;  and  if  he  maim  or  murder  her  he  is 
lialile  to  puninhment,  as  he  wouhl  lie  to  pro- 
secution by  the  Cruelty  to  Animals'  Society, 
if  he  maimed  or  illtreate<l  his  dog  or  his 
horse.    As  "the  very  legal  being  of  the  wife 


mate  child  of  his  own." 

A  second  case  given,  is  that  of  a  to 
pirl   who  married,    somewhat    agunot 
father*s  consent,  a  youn^  man  of  bidifiei 
character.  **  Her  father  died  Knddeuly  wi i k 


is  suspended  during  the  marriage,  or  at  least  ■■  having  made  a  will  or  settlement  of  : 
iuc()r])orat»'d  and  con8oUdnte<l  with  that  of  ■  kiml :  and  very  shortly  after,  the  hnshuM 
the  husband '*  (vide  Lla^-khtone),  it  is  there- 1  a  moment  of  drunken  fury,  eomniitte 
fore  simply  as  a  sentient  animal,  not  as  a ,  felonious  assault  on  his  unhappy  wife, 
wife,  nor  ns  a  citizeness,  thut  she  can  claim  ,  was  tiie«landconvicte<l  of  the  felony,  and 
the  protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  then  only  in  :  p*operty  of  the  wretched  wife,  whieh,  iq 
cases  of  personal  and  distinct  brutality  which  its  descending  to  her,  was  instaotif  tn 
threatens  her  life.  Tlie  same  pnitectfon,  and  ,  ferretl  by  the  law  to  him,  hecaoie  AmM 
only  the  same,  as  is  granted  to  slaves  iu  the  :  to  the  crown  by  reason  of  a  frioB/  of  vki 
United  States — as  is  granted  to  all  sentient  she  was  not  the  perpetrator,  bal  tbe  ndia 
and  domesticated  animals  in  most  civilistnlj  In  the  third  case,  the  hwbondof  snr 
communities.  The  T)riii^)ner-wife  has  no  pro-  dctient  woman  was  convicted  of  t  crins  \ 
p<  rty.  All  that  she  |K>8s<-S8ed  lt>efore  her  his  own  family  too  horrible  to  ^Veolians 
marriage,  and  all  that  she  may  earn,  save,  or  He  was  sent  to  jirison  for  three  3CI 
iniurit  after  her  marririge,  i)elun^^8  to  her  Tlie  wife  removed  to  a  distant  pait  o(  ' 
liuslwnd.  He  may  squander  her  f<irtune  at  country,  wlitre,  under  an  assnnietl  name, 
thegnniing-table,  or  nmon^hiM  nii»«tr(.*s»cM:  he  sup[x>rtcd  henielf  and  her  children  ina 
niny  bequeath  it  to  his  iileLritimate  children,  fort,  and  was  even  enabled  to  save  out  of 
leaving  ills  wife  nnd  her  children  to  be^n^ary;  earnings.  One  eveuitis;  her  husband  a 
he  mny  do  with  it  as  he  will  ;  the  law  makes  suddenly  to  the  house,  inflamed  with  dr 
him  lord  and  gaoler,  and  places  the  poor ,  and  burning  with  evil  paMsions.  He  cim 
ti-embling  victim  unreservedly  in  hisi  hands,  the  name  of  the  English  law  to  cIjUID 
The  like  may  he  do  with  the  earnings,  the  marital  rij;hti  over  her  person  and  her  ei 
Bavin«.r><  of  his  wife,  during  his  incarcera-  ings,  to  t-iko  his  )>lace  in  the  family  wl 
tion,  if  he  have  committed  a  crime;  during  virtue  he  had  outraged,  and  whcuie  safety 
his  dcKertion,  if  he  have  taken  a  fancy  to  hnd  cndangereil.  Convicted  of  8n*.*h  al 
desert  her  for  some  one  else  ;  during  a  Hepa>  rible  crime  as  he  had  been,  he  was  none 
i-ation,  ffirced  on  him  by  her  friends,  to  less  lord  and  master;  the  wife  could  i 
protect  her  frc*m  his  brutality.  Wh ate vta*  >>c  j  the  more  obtidn  a  release  from  him  awl 
the  cau^  which  has  thrown  the  wife  ou  her  vice.  He  was  gaoler  by  rij^ht  of  Enj; 
own  resources,  and  niaile  her  work  and  gain,  |  law  ;  and  she  was  his  prisoner  by  the  tis 
he  may  swoop  down  like  a  bird  of  prey  on  j  English  bigotry, 
the  earnings  gained  by  her  own  work  while       IJut  there  is  a  difference  in  properties. 


perAonal  and  the  real :  the  tii-«t  belong: 
the  husband,  the  second  to  tbe  heir. 

If  a  wife  die  without  children,  her  hoi 
and  lands  pass  to  her  next  inale  heir  ;  br 


she  was  alone  ;  he  may  seize  them  and  carry 
them  (iff  unhindered,  leaving  her  to  the  same 
terrible  round  of  toil  and  spoliation,  until 

one  or  the  other  may  die.    That  this  is  not  ,  , 

mere  declamation,  thi*ee  authentic  instanct*s '  she  have  a*  child,  and  that  child  be  hear^ 
of  the  exercise  of  such  marital  rights  are !  cry  but  once,  an(l  both  mother  and  bal>e  t 
given  in  a  certain  admirable,  wise,  and  witty;  instantly  expire,  they  belong  to  her  hush 
pnmphlet*  recently  ]>ubli8hed  :  of  which  we  :  for  life,  under  the  not  very  intelligible  till 
will  say  no  more  in  tlie  way  of  criticism  than  Tenant  by  the  Courtesy  o'f  England  Consi 
that  it  is  worthy  of  Sydnkt  Smith.  mate.     SShouM   tlie  l»abe    live,    the   gao 

"A  widow,  with  a  small  personal  property  . maiital  is  only  Tenant  by  the   Cuurtesj 

. \YAv^\v\A\\\<^\viv^fc^w:iNl  Ivaa  to   give  up  i 

•  HtmnrVn  upon  the  Law  of  MfcTr\ivw»  «^^  "^''^^•\%fc¥A\w\  Wi  \X\^  Vi^^%  'C«^tv\.^-^x%x  VkJ^ 

«i-fir-^tc.l   by   tl.«   Ijnn.    Mni.  KovV.ou'%  \*tWT%  \a>  V^^^V^>^^^  ^>^^^^    ^^^-^v,  '^sxw.  ^XLvxv^  Vvj,  ^ 
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latin  shoes,  lace  collars,  gold  bracelets,  bre- 
loqiies,  cbains,  bair-pins,  furniture,  and  pet 
do^  oonstitatiog,  amoDg  a  thousand  like 
articles,  what  is  called  personalty,  belong  un- 
reservedly  to  the  husband;  who  can  pawn, 
sell,  or  give  them  awaj,  the  instant  the 
clergyman  has  proaonnced  the  marriage 
blessing^.  Now  what  do  you  say  to  these  as 
perquiAites  of  the  gaoler  marital  ? 

Turning  now  from  property  to  divorce — 
what  do  we  find?  A  gaoler  marital  may 
entertain  as  many  la^lies  light-of-iove  as  he 
pleases.  He  may  support  them  out  of  his 
wife's  property,  he  may  even  endow  them 
with  thnt  property  after  his  death,  and  leave 
his  lawful  lady  and  her  children  to  want  and 
mi9ery,--And  the  wife  has  no  remedy.  The 
relief  of  divorce  was  not  instituted  for  her. 
Many  liave  tried  the  question,  and  almost  all 
have  been  thrown.  In  an  infinite  number  of 
years,  and  out  of  millions  of  victims  groaning 
for  deliverance,  only  four  have  obtained 
divorce.  Cruelty,  infidelity,  vice,  crime,  de- 
sertion, nothing  that  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  and  common-sense  breaking  of  the 
nuptial  bond  is  allowed  to  stand  as  a  legal 
severance,  for  her  benefit  The  wife  must 
bear  her  chains  to  the  grave,  though  they 
eat  into  her  very  soul ;  slie  must  submit  to 
every  species  of  wrong  and  tyivuny — ^the  law 
has  no  shield  for  her  J  But  when  a  gaoler 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  prisoner,  it  is  quite 
another  thing !  It  is  in  reality  but  an  aifair 
of  money.  If  he  can  afford  the  various 
legal  processes  demanded  by  our  wise  laws, 
he  can  be  free  to-morrow, — ^be  his  wife  the 
most  virtaous  lady  in  the  land.  If  ho  chooses 
he  can  collude  with  some  villain,  whom  he 
accuses  of  beinff  his  wire*s  lover.  Tlie  man 
does  not  defend  the  action,  and  judgment  is 
allowed  to  go  by  default  The  villain  is 
assessed  in  (kmages  which  he  may  pay  with 
one  hand  and  receive  with  the  other.  We 
say  that,  all  this  may  happen  if  a  gaoler 
will ;  the  law  does  not  provide  against  such 
a  possibility.  The  accused  wife  is  not  told 
of  the  time  or  manner  of  the  triaL  She  is 
not  supposed  to  appear  as  a  witness,  nor  to 
defenrl  herself  by  counsel  The  action  is  not 
brought  against  her,  but  against  the  lover, 
for  damage  alleged  to  be  done  to  the  gaoler's 
property;  the  wife's  existence,  as  wife  or 
woman  is  ignored  j  she  is  only  judged  and 
assessed  by  her  monetary  value.  This  is  the 
£nglish  law  of  divorce,  and  English  gentle- 
men's feeling  on  conjugal  infidelity.  And 
then  we  ridicule  the  foreigner's  belief  that 
we  sell  our  wives,  because  we  do  not  take 
them  to  market '%ith  a  halter  round  their 
Becks, — at  least,  not  when  we  are  in  good 
■ociety, — and  because  we  only  receive  money 
M  a  manly  manner  of  compensation,  when 
they  have  given  their  souls  and  love  to 
another.  The  difference  ma^r  be  great  in 
form  ;  certainly  the  one  mode  is  simj^er  than 


This,  then,  is  marriage :  on  the  one  side 
a  gaoler,  on  the  other  a  prisoner  for  life,  a 
legal  nonentity,  classed  with  infants  and 
idiots  ;  or,  if  there  sliould  ever  come  liberty, 
coming  onl;^  through  that  poor  prisoner's 
hopeless  ruin ;  —  ruin  she  is  powerless  to 
avert,  be  she  the  most  innocent  of  Qod's 
creatures.  Neither  property  nor  legal  recog- 
nition, neither  liberty  nor  protection  has  she, 
nothing  but  a  man's  fickle  fancy,  and  a  man's 
frail  mercy  between  her  and  misery,  between 
her  and  destruction.  This  is  marriage  as 
by  the  law  of  England.  Let  those  who  doubt 
i^  and  those  wlio  do  not  doubt  it,  consult 
the  vigorous  and  manly  wiiter,  with  a  head 
as  sound  as  his  heart,  whose  pamphlet  has 
supplied  these  notable  illustrations. 
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The  Bridge  of  Don  has,  for  many  centuries^ 
been  a  bridze  of  renown,  under  the  name  of 
the  Bri^  o  Balc^ounie.  Indeed,  ever  since 
the  quaking,  shivering,  cracking,  shiftiug, 
rifling,  sinking,  and  revolutionary  planet 
Earth,  which  we  inhabit— delusively  believing 
the  i^ythiug  of  fire  and  flood  is  something 
staid,  solid,  and  conservative — split  the  rocks 
of  Balgounie  iuto  a  chasm  of  frowning  granite, 
the  locality  has  not  been  one  to  be  forgotten 
by  man  or  beast,  however  slightly  tinctured 
with  geological  curiosity.  When  the  split 
was  made  by  an  earthquake,  the  waters  of 
the  hiUs  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  filled 
it  up  with  diluvial  soil,  or  with  sand  and 
pebbles.  Ever  since,  the  river  called  the 
Don  has  flowed  through  it  to  the  sea.  Pro- 
bably, the  records  of  a  grand  catastrophe  of 
nature,  inscribed  upon  the  spot,  were  the 
first  sources  of  the  traditions  which  filled 
this  dark  abyss  with  supernatural  creatures, 
— 'withNeptuuic  and  Vulcanic  impersonations, 
kelpies  and  brownies.  No  doubt  the  wild 
chasm  seemed  something  <juite  formidable 
when  it  cut  off  communication  between  the 
scanty  families  who  inhabited  the  district  of 
Budian  and  the  few  hundreds  of  persons  who 
formed  the  germs  of  the  populations  of  Old 
and  New  Aberdeen. 

After  the  Scotch  had  secured  their  indepen- 
dence, by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Scotland,  they  naturally  turned  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
munications of  their  country ;  and  bridge- 
building  must  have  seemed  the  most  glorious 
art  of  the  epoch.  The  Brig  o*  BiUgounie 
would  of  good  right  attract  universal  fame. 
The  bridge  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Kobert  the  Bruce,  upon  the  estate 
of  Balgounie,  and  was  probably  as  great  a 
marvel  of  the  art  of  the  engineer,  in  the 
fourteenth,  as  the  tubular  bridge  is  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Biver  Doel 
in  approaching  the  sea,  flows  slowly  and 
darkly  through  sl  cV^a^^  \&^  ^So^  ^^gpas^^A 
the  other;  bat  aurdiy  the  apuit  lift  ideiit4-\roc3ka»^VviV^lQ5^i\»^^^  '^^^^'^ 


CMiljrtbe 
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The  Black  Neiik.  At  the  turning  out  of 
the  black  nook,  the  rocks  of  the  chasm 
approach ;  and  just  where  the  river 
comes  in  sight  of  the  sea,  the  engineer  has 
thrown,  from  rock  to  rock  across  the  sullen 
floo<l,  a  bridge  of  a  single,  lofty,  narrow, 
Gothic  arch.  The  name  of  Bishop  Cheyne  is 
connected  with  its  erection ;  but,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  utility  of  the  bridge,  and 
however  great  may  have  been  the  admiration 
of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  the  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  must  have  been  terribly  op- 
j)ro8Sfd  by  the  clergy.  When  the  Keforma- 
tion  came,  they  destroyed  the  magnificent 
cathe<lral  of  the  parish.  Old  Machar.  And 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  reply  to 
any  one  who  said  to  the  Don  fishers  or 
pt-asantry,  "  Why,  the  biHhoj>s,  at  any  r.ite, 
gave  vou  a  womlerful  bridge,"  was,  "  Aye, 
but  they  opi)re88ed  us  well  to  pay  for 
it."  Contemi)orary  with  Bishop  Cheyne, 
with  Bruce,  and  WalLice,  there  lived  in  Scot- 
land a  Thomas  the  Khymer,  who  never  bled 
for  Ids  country,  who  built  no  useful  bridges 
in  it,  who  did  nothing  for  it  that  I  wot  of 
but  rhyme,  but  who  has  left  behind  him  a 
name  rivalling  the  fame  of  the  heroes.  When 
the  bridge  was  the  a<lnnration  of  ever}'body, 
and  when  old  people,  whose  minds  brootle<l 
over  traditions  of  earthquakes  would  be 
saying,  "Where  there  has  been  one  crack 
there  may  be  another,"  Thomas  recorded  in 
rhyiue  the  popular  projihecy  ;  and  the  ^>eople 


The  rhyming  prophecy  was  not  merclT 
dressed  up  in  hannouioas  Scotch,  there  i 
wisdom  and  wit  in  it.  In  all  the  popaUtioi, 
there  was  no  one  more  likely  to  be  remindd 
of  the  prophecy  than  the  only  grandson  oft 
grandmother.  Tliere  was  wifl>lom  and  kind* 
ness  in  the  prophecy ;  for  the  bridge  wii 
dangerous,  and  the  ronds  and  river  in  the 
vicinity  were  full  of  perils.  The  rhyme  wu  i 
needful  warning  to  caution.  The  panpeti 
were  low,  the  arch  high  and  narrow,  ami  it 
was  fearful  to  look  over  and  down  into  the 
dark  depths.  Not  unfrequently  did  it  happo 
that  the  horses  of  reckless  riders  took  frt^ 
and  leaped  over  the  para|)et  into  the  gui ' 
beneath.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent  hom^ 
man  dismount,  and  lead  his  horse  idong  tk 
bridge.  Two  roads  met  at  the  northern  sit 
of  the  bridge,  the  western  one  desceiidiof 
steeply  bya  route  which  overhangs  The  Kaek 
Neuk.  When  in  the  months  of  Jannarvtnd 
February'  the  roail  was  su<lcieiily  blocke}  op 
by  snow,  belated  equestrians,  over  foil  of 
confidence  and  whiskey,  sometimes  mistook 
the  turning,  and,  approaching  too  near  tks 
precipice,  slid  down  into  The  Black  Noik. 
Thus  geological  tradition,  shrewd  wit^  and 
warning  wisdom,  may  all  be  fooxid  in  ih9 
prophecy  of  Thomas  the  Ithymer. 

A  povt  and  several  painten  bare  edxd  fl 
and  repeated,  in  the  nineteenth  centniy.  tnt  H 
wizard  renown  of  the  Brig  o*  B(il:?mtn^  ' 
Byron  includes  it  in  his  brief  UAt^^VCLi^ 


exalted  to  the  Bu])enialural  rank  the  man  '  recollections,  in  Don  Juan. 


who  expressed  tli«ir  own  wise  guesses  in 
ever-Miemorable  wonls.  Thomas  said,  in 
word.s  t»f  old  Scotch,  which  I  translate,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  my  countrymen,  **  Strong  \a  your 
wall,  Bridge  of  lualgounie !  But,  with  a 
wife's  only  grau'lson  and  a  mare's  only  foal, 
down  you  shall  fall " — 

Wipht  is  rVr  wa* 

Drig  o*  RJ);oiiiiic! 

But  \vi*  a  >vifc*ii  ac  oie 

All*  a  niari"*«  ac  foic, 

Doon  YC  mII  f;i'. 

Persona  who  remember  the  earthquake  of 
eighteen  hundre<l  and  sixteen  will  not  wonder 
that  grey  headed  people  should  have  doubted 
the  Btability  of  the  brid;ie.     Why,  I  reraeni- 


Dut  I  am  half  a  Scot  bv  birth,  and  bred 

A  %vIio!c  one,  and  inr  hem  t  flics  to  mr  hetti, 

A%  **ftul(l  lang  •yiie"  brings  Scotlaini)  ooeacda!!,  ** 

Si  (itch  plaidf,  Scotch  tnockla^  the   blue  ^ii^^  and  <iat 

bt  reams. 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounic's  Brig't  black  mD, 
.All  my  boy-freling«,  all  my  gentler  dreamt 
lit  what  I  then  drcamr,  clothed  in  their  own  pailt 
t.ikc  Banqiio*!!  ofTspring  ! — floating  past  me  leeatt 
My  childhood  in  this  childiahness  of  mine: 
1  iraro  not — His  a  glimpse  of  **  auld  lang  »rne.* 

In  a  note,  he  says—**  The  brig  of  Don,  ceir 
the  auhl  toun  of  Abenleeo,  with  its  one  srck 
:vtid  iis  black,  deep  salmon  stream  below,  ii 
in  my  memory  us  yesterday.  I  still  i-ewcn- 
her,  though   perha|)S  I 


»er,  tuougn  periia|>3  1   may  misquote,  toe 
ber  lushing  in    my  night-clothes  into   the  U^vf"lpr«>verb  which  mode  me  pau^^^ 
middle  of  the  street  in  the  early  niorning,  I  1^' *"^  y«^  ^^i^'^^^^"  **^'!:^^^»?^»H'^^*^*^'*''? 
an«l  encountering  a  ciowd  of  neighbcmrs  who  '  H'^/^S  S.'^^"'?..*?"'  *^_  *®^   V^,^^®  mothrfi 
lijul  thought  of  nothing  but  es.'aping  from 
their  shaking  houses  !     Nobody  who  remeni- 


bors  it  can  ever  afterwards  have  a  particle 
of  belief  in  the  solidity  of  anything.  Their 
wonder  is,  not  tiiat  granite  splits,  and 
liouses  fall,  but  that  anything  remains 
upright.  At  Inverness,  a  column  of  gra- 
nite, erected  as  a  monument,  was  twisted  by 
this  shock.  The  Khymer,  I  insist  upon  it, 
recorded  the  popular  inference  from  the 
geological  traditlona  ot  U\ft  v\\att\ct  u\  Ula 


side.  The  saying,  as  recollected  by  me,  van  ' 
ill  is  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  or  aeeu  it  siuei  ' 
1  was  nine  years  of  age : — 

Brig  of  Dalgounie,  black'i  your  yn, 

Wi*  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  mear^s  se  fbal^ 

Down  je  shall  fa  I 

The  proverb,  as  given  by  Ix)rd  Byron,  hstf 
passed  into  all  the  Scottish  guide-books.  No 
doubt  it  is,  as  he  gives  it,  very  nearly  what 
he  was  told.  A  roguish  variation  of  it  btf 
b(.^en  made  to  him,  to  adapt  it  to  his  om 


Wm  _     _  ^    ^_ 

dition.  they  arc  the  ahapea'm  vi\v\e\\m»iiV\\\<\\si5cc\^\:\w\.v^\^^^ 


tirne.^  As  for  t\ie  auY^ertviiVuruV  ^ortaa  ol  X.T^A'i'aAfc, x\A «\<^i  \^. \a Vi>a «n.\>er8titioas fears, i 
they  arc  the  ahape^  '       ^^*"^         ^^"'''        .\.v*,\^,^^....v\^w*.'v^-^.^..    « 

treasure  up  their  reTOrda 
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when  I  read  it  to  old  natives  of  the  village  at 
the  Bridge  of  Dod,  none  of  them  would 
receive  it  as  the  original.  I  have  given  the 
verses  as  preserved  by  tiadition  in  my  native 
parish. 

M.  Gudin,  a  distinguished  French  painter, 
exhibited  a  picture  of  the  Brig  o*  Balgounie, 
in  the  Paris  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-tive.  He  trie<l  by 
the  effects  of  colour  to  prod  ice  the  superna- 
tural and  superstitious  features  of  tlie  scene 
without  having  had  enough  of  geological 
insight  to  feel  that  the  wildness  and  grandeur 
of  the  spot  came  from  a  terrestial  convulsion. 
He  has  not  "  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  gloom 
of  earthquakes.  The  grey  bi  idge,  the  brown 
rocks,  tiie  black  river,  the  fir  and  beech- 
trees,  and  the  furze-bushes  in  the  faces  of  the 
cliffs,  with  a  tin^e  of  lightning  in  the  varied 
sky,  form  undoubtedly  a  picturesque  assem- 
blage of  colours, and  an  extraordinary  picture. 
But  the  painter  has  missed  the  grandeur 
wliich  dates  from  the  earthquake  which  rent 
the  roclis,  the  truth  of  terror  which  thrilled 
the  boy- poet,  and  consequently  his  canvas  is 
not  one  on  wliich  the  spectator  cau  gaze 
until  he  feels  the  fears  of  superstition  curdling 
bis  veins. 

The  Don  is  distinguished  as  a  salmon 
stream.  The  earthquake  mafle  the  fortune  of 
the  river.  Deep  and  dark  witli  rocky  ledges 
full  of  sediment,  the  chasm  is  just  such  an 
aqueous,  shady  bower  as  the  salmon  love.  It 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Just  as  there 
are  fumilies  of  hereditarv  salmon  in  the  Don, 
thei*e  are  families  of  hereditary  fishers  upon  its 
banks  to  catch  them.  Surely  it  is  a  curious 
destiny  which  thus  establishes  relations 
between  gent^rations  of  men  and  generations 
of  salmon.  The  salmon-fishers  of  the  Don  are 
probably  of  Norwegian,  as  the  haddock-fishers 
of  the  Dee  seem  to  oe  of  Dutch  origin. 

Large  salmon  are  still  called  ''lax"  in 
Scotland  as  in  Norway.  The  Norwegians 
ai)pear  to  have  been  the  great  salmon-fishers 
of  the  west  and  north  of  Europe.  Tlie  salmon 
anglers  of  our  day — a  dandy  race  as  different 
as  possible  from  salmon-fishers  —  find  in 
Norway  gigantic  thirty  or  forty  pounders,  of 
whose  capture  thev  boast  in  pnnt,  as  if  as 
large  or  larger  had  not  been  found  in  the 
Scottish  rivers.  When  Mr.  Hill  of  Edinburgh 
calotyped  the  fisher  folk  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
he  produced  pictures  which  reminded  connois- 
seurs of  the  paintings  of  Ostade  or  Teniers. 
When  a  Swedish  war-ship  was  anchored  in 
the  Bay  of  Cromarty,  the  Swedish  sailors,  it 
was  observed  differed  in  nothing  except 
laujruage  from  the  nutives  of  Cromarty.  The 
probabilities  are  indeed,  that  the  folks  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Scotland  are 
just  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  colonies. 

The  salmon,  which  was  unknown  to 
Aristotle,  and  only  heard  of  by  Pliny,  as  it  is 
not  a  Mediterranean  tish,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  destinies  of  the  Northern  races.  It 
formed  an  iiopoj'tant  item  of  their  food. 


Salmon  fishing  is  an  admirable  application 
of  science  to  utility.  The  man  who  tirst 
combined  a  knowledge  of  the  salmon  with  the 
contrivances  of  the  fisher  has  been  forgotten 
by  the  world  he  benefited.  He  was,  perhaps, 
as  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  however,  as 
if  he  had  won  battles  or  spun  rhymes.  He  sat 
upon  the  banks  of  his  northern  river,  while 
the  water-insects  played  above  the  stream,  and 
his  kettle  and  his  stomach  were  empty.  The 
salmon  leapt  to  catch  the  flies — here  one  and 
there  another  —  as  the  evening  shadows 
darkened  upon  the  stream.  I  hear  him  Ask 
himself:  ^Uow  am  I  to  put  one  of  these 
splendid  fish  into  my  empty  kettle  ?  The 
girl  who  plighted  with  me  the  troth  of 
Odin  looks  sunk-eyed  while  she  suckles  my 
boy.  I  promised  to  nourish  them  when 
beside  the  pillar,  and  I  cannot  do  it  unless  I 
can  wile  the  salmon  into  the  kettle.**  He  did 
it.  Is  there  not  a  vast  amount  of  observation 
and  ingenuity  combined  in  the  practice  of 
spearing  salmon  by  torchlight?  Was  it 
not  an  application  to  the  tenants  of  the 
water  of  the  warfare  of  the  sea-kin^  1 
Was  not  the  first  idea  of  a  hook  with  a 
dragon-fly  upon  it  a  thought  of  genius  l  What 
honours  could  have  been  deemed  too  great 
for  the  man  who  first  combined  a  boat,  a  net 
and  a  "  keener  ?  *'  What  observer  among  natu 
ralists  of  renown  has  merited  as  well  of  the 
northern  races,  as  the  man  who  first  recorded 
the  periodical  migrations  of  the  salmon  and 
their  annual  return  to  their  native  rivers  ? 

There  ia  a  confirmation  of  the  Scandinavian 
origin  of  the  salmon-fishers  in  this  mode  of 
fishing  which  is  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in 
Norway.  During  the  season  when  the  salmon 
enter  the  rivers  "keeners,**  kenners,  or 
knowers,  are  placed  upon  sheltered  seats 
high  up  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Don, 
between  the  sea  and  the  chasm.  The  bouts 
with  the  nets  are  stationed  on  the  river,  and 
the  boatmen  watch  the  slightest  movements 
of  the  bands  of  the  keener,  and  oar  their 
boats  and  spread  out  their  nets  as  his  signs 
direct  them.  The  afiair  is  a  contest  between 
human  and  animal  sagacity.  The  salmon 
know  that  if  they  can  only  pass  along  the 
shallow  part  of  the  stream  into  the  deep 
fresh- water  they  are  safe.  During  the  night 
or  on  cloudy  days  they  steal  along  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  fearful  lest  the  slightest  gleam  of 
sunshine  or  the  movements  of  their  fins 
should  reveal  their  whereabouts.  When  sal- 
mon are  passing  up  the  river  there  is  a  ripple 
upon  the  surface  which  only  the  eyes  of  a 
keener  can  see.  This  clearness  of  eyesight  is 
a  gift,  a  natural  advantage  improved  by  study 
and  experience.  The  ripple  is  unlike  every 
other  which  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the 
river.  It  shows  there  is  a  displacement  going 
on  beneath,  in  the  globules  of  the  water.  It  is 
a  s'lfpi  of  a  struggle  between  the  ascend- 
ing fish  and  the  descending  current.  1^  ^cs^- 
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floAtcd  by  means  of  corks.  The  high  seat  of 
the  keener  is  sofnetiines  a  W(KM)eu  erection 
overlooking  the  river  or  the  lake,  and  he 
can  hiiuMelt'  occasionally,  bv  pulling  a  coni, 
adjuflt  the  net  to  capture  the  salmon. 

The  Scandinavinns  who  iimt  t;iught  thechace 
of  the  salmon  could  never  have  been  excited 
to  it  by  the  stuff  sold  at  half- a-ci  own  n 
pound  in  large  towns.  Londoners  and 
Parisians  delusively  foncy  they  know  the 
taste  of  salmon.  Bah  !  they  might  as  well 
pretend  t<>  know  the  taste  of  milk  or  water  ! 
Tlie  Scandinavians  had  tasted  salmon,  lliey 
knew  what  it  was  to  feel  a  creamy  wlice  dis- 
solviug  in  the  mouth.  No  wonder  they 
devoted  their  minds  to  the  capture  of  sucii 
food.  In<lee<],  bears,  seals,  otters  and  Sc:in- 
dinavians  who  catch  and  eat  fresh  sahnon 
show  they  know  what  is  what  As  for  the 
people  in  the  Gallic  and  liiitaiuiic  centres 
of  civilisation  who  buy  dissections  of  the 
genus  Salmo  at  ha  If-a- crown  a  pound,  I  can 
only  hope  the  principle  of  the  ajinariunis  or 
fidii  tatiks  mav  s|)eedily  be  applied  in  their 
service.  I  make  a  present  of  the  idea  to  anv 
man  who  has  at  band  a  sufficiency  of  capital, 
science,  and  patience. 

Men,  bears,  otters,  and  seals,  display  their 
Tarious  endowments  in  the  dilferent  methods 
they  employ  to  catch  salmon.  The  otters 
watch  in  holes  in  the  l>anks  of  the  river  fur 
an  unwary  prey.  The  bears  make  holes  in 
the  Polar  ice  by  jumping  upon  it  until  it 
breaks,  and  then  they  watch  like  keeners  until 
the  sahnon  approach  the  holes  in  search  of 
oxygenised  water,  which  they  may  breathe  as  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  When  the  salmon  approach, 
the  liears  spring  upon  them  and  catch  them. 

During  tlie  salmon-fishing  season  at  Kamt- 
schatka  the  salmon  arrive  in  such  uunil)er8  in 
the  creeks  and  rivers, that  the  Invars  catch  them 
without  difiiculty.  The  inhabitants  say,  a 
bear  can  catch  twenty  or  thirty  salmon  in  a 
night.  The  bears  are  such  epicures  that  they 
only  eat  the  heads  and  backs,  except  when 
hunger  makes  them  less  dainty.  What  the 
bears  would  think  of  the  salmon  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  this  deponent  will  not  say, 
until  he  hears  the  opinion  of  a  bear  in  the 
witness-box.  Seals  hunt  the  salmon  in  the 
sea  ami  chace  them  up  the  rivers.  The 
Scottish  Scandinavians,  whatever  their  own 
faults  may  be  in  reference  to  the  salmon,  love 
them  jealously  and  resent  fiercely  the  attjicks 
of  the  bears,  otters,  and  seals.  Bears  were 
long  ago  extirpated  from  Scotland,  and  otters 
are  now  rarely  seen  ;  but  seals  still  occasion- 
ally enter  the  Don  in  pursuit  of  salmon.  Seal- 
hunts  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
recollections  of  my  boyhood.  When  I  was  at 
school  in  OM  Aberdeen,  which  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  bridge  of  Don,  a  sacred  com- 
pact, bound  the  Don  boys  to  send  word  inime 
diately  to  the  "  auld  town  *'  boys  whenever 
peals  entered  the  rivet.   T\ie  aevIV-\\MtA.  'v^^  ;0 


unanimoosljr,  was  worthy  %of  a  thoneht  in 
the  comparison.    WheneTer  a  couple  o^  leik 
were  reported  to  have  cmterod  the  Don  dnriif 
tlie  night,  a  deputation  of  Don  boys  m 
with  the  news  to  the   auld  town.     Gwt- 
rally,  however,  before  the  anld  town  hm 
reachetl  the  acene  of  action,  the  female-triil 
with  the  lively  inatinct  of  aelf-presenratioi 
characteristic  of  her  aex,  had  eacaped  to  m, 
and  the  male  aeal  alone  waa  hunted  ia  the 
water.     The  aalmou-fiahera  in  their  bcm 
intercepted  his  return   to   the  aea.    Who- 
ever  he  popped    up    his    head  above  th 
surface  to  breathe,  three    or   Ibor   balks 
splashed  the  water  around  him.      If  he  Uwi 
to  pass  the  line  of  boala  which  travened  tk 
river,  he  was  sure  to  be  atruck  by  bosi-hiMb 
Sometimes  he  would   take  to  liud,  where  k 
was  B|)eedily  overtaken, aa  he  runt  awkwanfij. 
and  he  was  easily  despatched  by  a  blow  <■ 
the  nose.    Sometimea  a  seal  woold  give  thi 
Don  i>opulatiou  an  ezhilaratiinff  ooeupstin 
and  excitement  from  early  monung  vitO  Iiti 
in  the  evening.    The  long  pauast  of  sikoee^ 
while  he  disappeared  under  the  water,  tbe 
uncertainty  where  he  would  reappear  aex^ 
the  cracks  of  rifles,  and  ahonti^  and  criei^ 
when  his  snout  was  seen  ;    the  duewmoat 
whether  he  had   been  hit  or  not,  and  tfcs 
chances  and  vicissitudes  of  cnuw  or  capdu*    < 
made  up  an  excitement  and  ^mtan  wtiek    I 
well    warranted   the    exclaniXMn  of  ever^    ^ 
boy,**  when  a  seal  is  hunted  intheI>a^1^1^ 
may  I  be  there  to  see.**     The  hoj^utax^^ 
who  carefully  examined   the  dead  or  djing 
seals,  decided  they  were  just  sea-dogs.  Wbea 
they  consulted  their  books  about  the  pkoea, 
they  were  astonished    to    read  snpposttionf 
that  the  seals  were  the  sirens  of  the  aneients 
who  attracted  men  b^-^  their  mild  look^  tod 
deceived  and  devoured  them.     The  specie  of 
the  Mediterranean  must  clifler  greatly  £Ra 
the  species  of  the  northern  seas,  to  proT« 
destructive  seducers  for  men,  whatever  they 
may  be  for  fish. 

The  habits  of  the  salmon  direct  the  oen- 
pations  of  the  fishers.  Daring  the  perioJi 
of  the  year  in  which  they  could  not  fish,  tba 
Scandinavians  of  the  Don  occupied  them^elTU 
with  farming.  Most  of  them  cultivated 
small  farms,  or  crofts.  Both  a  fiirraer  and 
fisher  a  Don  man  united  in  himself  a  coiui- 
derable  ran^e  of  useful  knowledge  and  p^l^  , 
tical  accomplishment.  An  education  inspector  j 
might  Indeed  give  a  poor  report  of  hii 
acquirements,  but  the  education  inspector 
himself  if  deprived  of  his  acceas  to  the  state 
purse,  and  thrown  upon  his  own  resouroeir 
might  have  proved  an  inferior  man  in  the 
equipments  absolutely  necessoxy  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Beading,  writing,  snmniin^ 
Scottish  history,  politic  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  a  knowledge  of  Calvinistic  theolo^f, 
formed  the  book  lore  of  every  cottage.  Jn 
^\}c^%\Q.tv^V\\AKt«^«uln^  the  families  visited 
tMiig  to  be  Been  at  aU  YiaVa.  'JSlo  Mv\o>3LTkX.  olW<5v\  *iVsi.«^T:\^\.  ^i«s^\^  ^^CVsMl^  ^3^^  womoi 
ilo^r  'ing  for  absence  iromBc\iooV\V'^^^^^^^^^\'^^^'^'^^'^^^^  ^n»sss^te5i.>6^ 
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the  old  folks  discuBned  the  five  points  of  the 
Calviuiatic  controversy.  Never  were  they 
likelier  to  grow  warm  than  when  sharpening 
each  other^  wits  with  knotty  points  ahout 
predestination,  free  will,  necessity,  faith  and 
grace.  A  young  man  would  sometimes  try  a 
joust  with  an  old  one  of  established  repute, 
and  perhaps  seek  from  the  bright  eyes  of  a 
maiden,  denmrely  knitting  in  a  corner,  the 
acknovrledgnieut  that  he  knew  as  well  as 
another  what  stands  to  reason — **  fat  stana  to 
riz'n." 

•^FatsUnsto  riz'n!'*  Were  I  asked  to 
describe  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Scotch  by  a  phrase,  I  should  say  they  are 
the  nation  who  ask  what  stands  to  reason. 
This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Scottish  philo- 
sophy in  colleges  and  cottages.  The  French- 
man, who  is  still  the  modem  Greek  or  Roman, 
asks  in  reference  to  a  standard  of  appearance 
or  beauty,  the  comme  il  faut,  and  coudt^mns 
what  is  ugly,  or  vilain,  or  b6te.  The  English- 
man asks  **  will  it  pay  t "  When  an  English- 
man says,  **  How  do  you  do  !  '*  he  has  an  eye 
to  business  ;  when  a  Frenchman  asks,  **  Com- 
ment vous  portez-vous,**  how  do  you  carry 
yourself,  he  has  appearance,  decoration,  clory 
m  his  mind  :  and  when  a  Scotchman  asks — 
<*  Hoo's  a*  wi'  ye  ?  '*  how  is  all  with  you  f  his 
all  embracing  philosophy  inquires  if  every- 
thing concerning  you  accords  with  the  fitness 
or  reason  of  things.  Some  years  ago,  I  found 
myself,  rather  late  in  the  evening  of  a  fair 
day,  in  a  dancing-booth  in  Hertfordnhire. 
The  village  lads  had  drunk  too  much  beer. 
One  of  them,  wishiiiff  for  a  row,  began 
leaping  up  to  the  litue  wooden  triangle  in 
which  the  candles  were  fixed,  to  blow  them 
out.  Two  young  men,  who  were  more  sober, 
opposed  and  thwarted  his  design — the  one, 
aa  English  groom,  asking  him,  ''What 
will  you  g^t  by  it  ?  **  the  other,  a  Scotch 
gardener,  exclaiming,  **  Hoots  min  1  it  does 
na  stand  to  riz*n/* — fie  man !  it  does  not 
stand  to  reason.  Here  is  another  illustration 
of  the  characteristic  of  the  Englishman.  It 
once  happened  to  me  to  dine  at  a  public  din- 
ner at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  when  a  series 
of  orators  broke  down  in  their  speeches. 
The  company  preferred  their  wine  and  con- 
versation to  the  orations  of  the  programme. 
Dismay  seized  the  speechifiers,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  that  any  one  could  get  on  amidst 
the  impatient  interruptions  which  arose  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall.  The  late  Lord  Nugent 
turned  to  me  and  said,  **  You*ll  see  they  will 
liiften  to  nobody  until  some  one  manages  to 
introduce  the  word  business  into  the  first 
sentence  of  his  speech.**  I  gave  the  hint  to 
the  next  speaker,  who  did  not  take  it  and 
broke  down.  Lord  Nugent  himself,  in  his 
turn,  got  up,  and  said  with  a  solemn  voice, 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace,  my  Lords,  and 
GentlemeD.  What  1  have  to  say  in  relation 
to  the  business  of  the  evening—."  Hear, 
bear,  hear !  bunt  loudlv  from  aU  sides,  and 
the  onton  got  through  their  work  trium- 


phantly.   Reason,  business,   glory,  resume 
three  nations  in  three  words. 

I  return  to  the  cottages  of  the  Don  FIshen 
of  a  winter  evening.  Souidiuavian  and  Celtic 
traditions  were  repented  by  grave  voices. 
The  Celts  were  described  as  military  clans 
who  landed  on  the  Western  islands,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  mountains,  kill- 
ing wolves  and  living  upon  deer— 

A  cbanng  the  wild  deer  and  following  the  roe. 

The  Scandinavians  were  described '  as  sei^ 
kings,  who  landed  upon  the  east  coasts,  kill- 
ing bears  and  seals,  and  living  upon  salmon. 
The  highlander  wns  a  soldier  and  a  venison- 
eater,  and  the  Pight  (Pict),  was  a  sailor  and 
a  salmon-eater.  The  descendant  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian, on  the  authority  of  his  traditions, 
denied  witli  indignation  the  pretension  of  the 
Celt,  that  his  ancestors  were  the  less  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Scotland.  He  said,  compare 
our  numbers,  and  that  will  show  you  that  we 
were  here  first,  and  have  had  the  longest 
time  to  multiply  in  the  land ;  the  lowlander 
being  a  Fight,  and  the  hiffhlajider  a  Celt. 

The  balUids  sung  by  old  people  were  of  a 
kind  I  have  never  read  in  print.  There  was 
one  about  John  o*  Noth  and  John  o*  Benachie 
(Noth  and  Benachie  being  two  mountains  in 
Aberdeenshire),  who  were  described  as  giants 
playing  at  foot- ball  with  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
When  puzzling  my  head  in  after  years  to 
find  the  meaning  of  this  wild  chant,  I  have 
suspected  it  was  a  traditionary  leason  in  geo- 
mphy,  wrapped  up  in  the  marvellous  and 
otbulous  form  of  a  battle  of  giants.  When 
men  hid  not  books  they  had  rhymes,  and 
sang  in  a  ballad,  or  condensed  into  a  proverb 
or  a  distich,  the  knowledge  which  is  now 
spread  (often  in  a  plainer  form,  I  grant), 
over  a  page.  The  young  women  who  had 
sweet  voices,  sung  soft  and  melancholy 
songs  of  domestic  interest  What  they  were^ 
I  have  forgotten,  but  I  remember  they  re- 
sembled in  character  the  Keel  Rows  and 
the  boatie  Rows.  I  fancy  I  have  been  fSami- 
liar  from  my  infancy  with  such  stauxas  a% 
I  CMt  mj  lise  in  Largo  Baj, 
And  fithct  1  caogtit  nine ; 
Tben'f  three  to  boU,  and  three  to  trj. 
And  three  to  bait  the  line. 

and  again — 

The  keel  rowi,  the  keel  rowi^-* 

And  better  nay  the  ipeed. 
The  keel  rowi,  the  keel  row*. 

That  wine  the  baimiet*  breed. 

The  fishers  of  the  Scotch  East  Coasts  have 
never  been  degraded  by  feudal  institutions. 
They  inherited  the  proud  independence  of 
the  sea-kings.  Never  adscripti  glebi,  and 
never  calling  any  man  **  My  Lord,**  there  was 
no  trace  in  their  manners  of  pau|)erism,  pros- 
titution, or  profligacy.  When  worshippers 
of  Oilin,  their  marriages  were  contraoted  by 
handfastini'  and  troth-uli(i;htina  in.  ^^^msom^ 
,  Off  iWvc  T&A:\^«^%Xi^x#<!»^^'S^'^^'5^ 
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ClmBtianiiy  was  imposed  upon  Scotland  by 
the  sword,  when  a  marriage  tamed  out  un- 
satisfactorily it  was  dissolved  by  the  one 
party  going  out  by  the  north  and  the  other 
oy  the  south  door  of  the  parish  church. 
All  laws  and  institutions  must  be  viewed 
to  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  moral 
spirit  and  public  opinion  of  the  populations 

fovemed  by  them.  The  indignation  of  the 
>on  people  against  domestic  treason  was  ter- 
rible, when  their  fierce  puritnnism  was 
rebuked  by  the  milder  liberalism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  answered,  "You  will 
never  in  any  other  way  keep  up  a  breed  of 
men  fit  to  fight  the  French."  The  Scandina- 
vians, Northmen,  or  Normans  have  been  for 
a  thousand  years  the  masters  of  Gauls  and 
Saxons,  and  their  notions  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  physiologists  and  statesmen. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  after  I  was  taught  the 
opinions  of  the  Don  folks,  I  listened  to  lec- 
tures of  celebrated  professors  of  physiology 
in  the  French  metropolis,  who  descri\)ed  and 
deplored  the  results  of  opposite  maxims  and 
different  manners  among  the  French  youth, 
and  the  substance  of  their  science  was  this — 
**  with  our  liberal  morals,  we  shall  never  have 
a  race  fit  to  keep  the  foreigner  out  of  Paris." 


Thj  name  hsnnteth  a  memory  here  and  then, 
Li|»  breathe  it  like  a  curve  upon  the  air. 

None,  with  lore,  remember  tbee — tboa  art  akv 
The  daj  asd  the  night  throngli,  alone,  alooc^ 
Ever  alone. 


THE  GRAVE  IN  THE  MOORLAND. 

Low  lieth  it,  long  graM  upon  it  waving, 
Wide  lieth  it,  ttonn-windi  around  it  raving : 
No  mono  maiketh  it :  it  it  all  alone. 
The  day  and  the  night  through  alone.  aloDei* 
Upon  the  northern  slope  of  the  black-fell 
Deep  hidden  midst  the  purple  heather  swell; 
A  little  mound,  unhallowed,  all  alone 
The  da^r  and  the  night  through,  alone,  alone. 

^  No  foot  secketh  it :  it  heareth  no  sound  of  weeping. 
No  heart  guardeth  it,  a  faithful  vi^il  keeping. 
They  who  loved  it  are  gone — all  dead  and  goae^ 
They  have  their  rest  'ueath  graven  stone ; 
It  bath  the  snows,  and  winds,  and  rains  of  God 
Moaning  for  ever  on  its  lonely  sod ; 

They  have  their  cross  and  crown — it  is  alone. 
The  day  and  the  night  through,  alone,  alone. 

Unquiet  heart !  proud,  sinful,  maddened  heart  I 
Is  rest  with  thee,  poor,  broken,  weary  heart  ? 
Or  hatb  its  dust  a  throb  and  pant  of  pain- 
Hast  thou  ta*en  Death  unto  thyself  in  vain? 
When  men  speak  of  thee,  they  speak  hushed  and  low. 
As  if  they  feared  that  sounds  could  come  and  go 
From  them  to  where  thou  liest  all  alone 
The  day  and  the  night  through  alone,  alone. 

When  the  white  shimmer  of  the  moonliprht  glidetb 
Along  the  lonely  fvUs,  the  darkness  hideth 

About  thy  grave,  thy  wild,  unholy  grave ; 

No  angel  step  rcstetit  beside  thy  grave. 
The  sunshine,  mom,  noon,  eve,  doth  pau  it  by, 
The  rank  grass  wavcth,  but  no  flowers  grow  nigh, 

Nor  God  nor  man  cometh,  it  is  alone 

The  day  and  the  night  through  alone,  aluno. 

O !  coward  heart,  that  couldst  not  strive  nor  bear. 

Thou  wast  aweary,  aweary  of  de%\iak\T. 
Tiiou  woiildst  have  rcsi,  and  wow  \.\v«\i  wX  i\oxv«^ 
The  ihy  and  the  nigVit  ihroujYi,  aYoue,  aXouo. 
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IV  SSYEK  CBAPTKBS.      CHAPTXB  THE  TOSL 

«Ertc!- 

"Carl!'^ 

These  exclamations  of  sarpriae  proendd 
from  the  lips  of  two  young  men,  who,&£ta 
(lisencamberine  themselTea  from  tuns 
wrappuigs  of  cloaks  and  furs,  fool 
themselves  suddenly  face  to  face,  in  tb 
middle  of  the  ooffee-rooxn  of  one  of  the  pnt 
cipal  hotels  of  Stettin.  In  their  hasUio 
approach  the  fire,  which  was  bla^nj;  as  oer 
nly  as  logs  heaped  with  coal  could  blaze,  tLc) 
had  nearly  knockM  each  other  down,  tnii: 
was  in  tumins  simultaneouslj  to  ask  cick 
other  pardon  that  they  had  each  recognised i 
well-known  face.  The  light  fell  full  apa 
their  animated  countenances  and  «)ArkIui( 
eyes,  as  they  stood  in  the  middle  of  therooo 
their  ri^ht  hands  locke<l  in  a  hearty  grup 
and  tlieu*  left  still  placed  where  they  had 
seized  each  other  by  the  shoulder.  Thej 
were  both  tine  specimens  of  esrJy  masiioocl 
One,  the  tallest  of  the  tw^  liid  a  ooh's 
Teuton  countenance.  Kicb  brown  hiir^ 
back  from  a  forehead  of  the  finest  intei/ecCoaL 
develonment,  whilst  beneath  «5^iraw%  ol  «^ 
somewhat  darker  hue,  looked  fon'TiW^e  tyes 
of  deep  violet,  which,  whatever  txpteBiOfO 
they  might  wear  in  repose,  now  beamed  and 
flashed  almost  as  briglitly  as  the  fire.  Th< 
other,  who  had  been  addressed  as  Carl,  bad  j 
Saxon  countenance,  the  fair  hair,  the  Irl^t 
blue  eye,  the  rounded  chin,  and,  despite  ike 
fair  skin,  the  bold  fearless  bearing  vhicb 
distinguish  that  hardy  race  amougst  all 
others. 

«  Why,  Eric,"  said  this  last,  "it  seemi  bal 
yesterday  that  I  parted  with  you  in  snoni 
Rome.  I  little  thought  to  have  met  with  joi 
here,  in  the  frost  and  snow  of  a  PomeraiuaE 
winter." 

"  And  little  did  I  expect  to  meet  you  hen 
to-night,  my  dear  CairL  Where  are  t« 
going?" 

**  I  am  going  to  Rabenstein,  to  the  house  o 
a  friend  who  lives  in  tho  neigh bimrhood.  ' 
made  his  acquaintance  in  Munich  last  winter 
and  he  promised  me,  if  I  would  go  and » 
hira,  to  give  me  some  wulf-hunting.  And 
as  I  was  tired  of  Paris  and  the  CaniivAl,  I 
thought  I  would  try  Rabenstein  by  way  of  i 
change." 

**  A  change,  I  should  say,  very  much  mon 
to  your  taste,  my  CarL  But  you  are  going  uij 
way  ;  why  not  come  with  me,  an  old  fri«rihi 
instead  of  going  to  see  this  new  friend  t  1 
am  on  my  road  to  Kronenthal  as  you  niai 
guesa  Ernst  is  going  to  be  married,  and  J 
KaiV<i\i^V\^\«aNr-\s\s!ca..    Come  with  me;  ycK 
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have  some  wolf-bunting  together.  My  brother 
has  a  rare  pack  of  hounds.  Have  you  told 
your  friend  to  expect  you  ? ." 

"  Oh  no,**  answered  Carl.  **  I  reserved  to 
myself  the  privilege  of  accepting  anything  by 
the  way,  I  might  meet  with  more  attractive ; 
and  I  would  rather  go  to  Kronenthal  with 
you,  who  have  asked  me  to  accompany  you 
there  so  often.  But  your  brother  —  what 
will  he  say  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger  on 
an  occasion  when  none  but  friends  are  usually 
present 


have  lived  together  the  rich  artiat-liie  of 
classical  Bome. 

"  By  the  way,**  said  Eric,  interrupting  him- 
self, "  waiter,  can  you  tell  me  whether  any 
message  has  arrived  from  Kronenthal  for 
me,  from  Baron  Ernst  Walderthom  ?  *' 

**  I  cannot  sav,  honoured  sir,^*  replied  the 
waiter  ;  "  I  will  inquire  of  Herr  Wirkmann, 
the  landlord.'* 

**  Do,*'  said  Eric^  and  the  waiter  vanished, 
to  re-appear  presently,  ushering  in  no  less  a 
personage  than  Herr  Wirkman  Umsel^  whose 


^  Ernst  will  make  you  heartily  welcome;  be- !  bald  polished  head  shone  again  in  the  bright 


Bides  you  are  not  so  great  a  stranger  to  him 
as  you  may  think.  I  have  often  spoken  of 
you  to  him  in  my  letters,  and  he  generally 
asks  after  mv  friend  Carl,  the  eccentric  young 
Englishman.^* 

"Too  bad  of  you,  Eric,**  said  Carl :  "I  dare 
say  you  have  given  him  a  fine  character 
of  me." 

**  I  have  told  him,  Carl,**  said  Eric,  laying 
his  hand  on  liis  friend *8  arm,  as  they  both 
stood  near  the  fire,  **  wliat  you  are  to  me,  my 
dearest,  best,  and  truest  friend.  Ah,  Carl ! 
many  a  time  but  for  your  encouraginc^  voice 
prompting  me  to  fresh  efforts,  1  should  have 
deKpaired  of  myself.  It  was  you,  and  you 
only,  who  enabled  me  to  battle  with  the 
arduous  trials  which  beset  my  path  as  an 
artist,  and  now — ^" 

"  And  now,  dear  Eric,  you  are  what  you 
would  always  have  become,  with  me  or  with- 
out me,  not  only  an  artist  heart  and  soul,  but 
one  who  nossesst^s  the  power  to  render  his 
ideas  visible.  And  this,  owing  solely  to  your 
own  undaunted  courage,  energy,  perseverance, 
and  strong  faiih  in  yourself,  under  and 
through  great  difficulties.  But,  come,  what 
do  you  say  to  some  dinner  1  I  am  furiously 
.  hungry.  What  a  keen  air  one  breathes  in 
these  night  rides." 

"By  all  means  let  us  have  something  to 
eat,  Carl ;  but  it  must  only  be  a  hasty 
snrttch,  for  we  have  another  ride  before  us. 
I  want  to  get  to  Kronenthal  to-night.  Ernst 
is  to  send  his  travelling  sleigh  for  me.  It 
will  be  a  glorious  ride  hy  this  glorious  moon- 
light.   The  distance  is  but  three  leagues.** 

"  Don't  go  to-night,  Eric,  it   is  so  com- 
fortable here,  and  1  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  remain  here    to-night.      It    is  cold  out 
there,  and  I  am  tired  ; 
long  distance  to-day.^* 


light  of  the  blazing  fire. 

"  Noble  sirs,'*  said  he,  bowing  low  to  the 
two  young  men,  **  to  whom  shall  I  give  the 
letter,  directed  to  the  hands  of  the  well-bom 
Eric  Walderthom,  arrived  to-day  from  the 
honourable  castle  of  Kronenthal  f " 

**  To  me,  worthy  Herr  Wirkmann.  I  am 
Eric  Walderthom.  So  the  sleigh  is  here, 
mine  hostf"  said  Eric,  after  reading  the 
letter. 

''Yes,  honoured  sir,  and  will  be  ready 
whenever  your  excellency  chooses  to  order 
it- 

**  Then  let  it  be  made  ready  at  once,"  said 
Eric,  and  the  landlord  withdrawing,  the 
young  men  sat  down,  and  discussed,  wiw  keen 
relish,  the  excellent  production  of  the  kitchen 
of  mine  host  of  the  Geldemstem,  worthy 
Herr  Wirkmann. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  they  again  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  wrapped  up  in  their 
cloaks  and  furs.  Before  the  door,  a  sleigh  was 
drawn  up,  well-lined  with  skins  of  the  rein- 
deer :  while  two  huge  black  bearskins  lay  all 
ready  to  form  the  outer  wrappings  of  the 
travellers.  Two  fine  grey  horses,  evidently 
of  the  English  breed,  pawed  the  ground 
impatiently,  and  snorted,  anxious  to  be  off 
Their  crimson  body  cloths,  ornamented  with 
silver,  sparkled  in  the  bi-ight  moonlight, 
and  the  silver  bells  which  hung  from  their 
head- gear,  filled  the  rarefied  air  with  fairy- 
like music  every  time  they  tossed  their 
heads. 

*|What  a  pretty  tum-out,"  said  Carl, 
biting  off  the  end  of  his  cigai*  previous  to 
lighting  it ;  ^  I  give  your  brother  credit  for 
his  taste,  Eric*' 


Ernst  is  a  fine  fellow  every  way,"  replied 

I  have  come  a  good  j  Eric,  **  and  you  will  say  so  when  you  know 

him,  CarL    Herr  landlord,  are  the  pistols 


**  Don't  h.ive  one  of  your  lazy  fits,  Carl  ;  |  ^ut  in  1 " 
we  will  have  something  to  eat,  and  after  that       *•  Yes,  honoured  sir,  they  are  here,"  replied 
-ou  will  be  all  ready  for  a  fresh  stort.     I ,  the  hindlord,  pointing  to  the  holsters  fastened 


now  you  Englishmen ;  you  are  something 


on  each  side  of  the  reversed  dashing-board. 


like  your  own  horses  ;  there  is  nothing  like       **  All  right,"  said  Eric. 

ft  good  feed  for  putting  your  mettle  up.^'  "Pistols  1  do  we  expect  to  meet  robbers T* 

ISo  the  young  men  rang  the  bell ;  and  the  said  Carl,  laughing, 
waiter  appearing,  something  to  eat  was  oi^      *•  The  wolves  have  been  very  troublesome 
dered   to   appear    as   quickly    as  possible.  I  this  winter,  honoured  sir,"  returned  the  land- 
Whilstitwas  being  prepared,  a  doth,  which  lord ;    "but  since  the  last  grand  hunt  to 
rivalled  the  snow  outside,  was  spread  on  a  which  his  excellency'a   bc<id^ftT^  ^Vsj^   \tf5vk^ 
table,  drawn  up  close  to  the  fire ;  and  the  Vmitoii,  tw«*A^  >:«i^\si^  ViMS^  >Mi2*^  ^^^"^  ^^***^ 
^oun^  men  chatted  m  young  men  do»  ^ko  <\^QAte  w>  ^\Miuc«9«i»^^ 


\ 


an 
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*<Whftt  a  chance,  if  we  could  get  a  shot  at 
a  wolf  to-uight/*  said  Carl.  **  And  what  a 
night !  how  bright  the  moon  is  !  and  the  air 
how  clear !  One  might  see  anything  bj  such 
a  light" 

(>irl  stepped  into  the  sleigh.  Eric,  gathering 
np  the  reins,  settled  down  mto  his  place ;  the 
bear-skins  were  spread  over  them,  and  tucked 
in  all  round  ;  and  then,  with  a  Good  night  to 
all,  responded  to  by  a  chorus  of  grooms  and 
stable-helps,  who  had  gathered  round  to  see 
the    hancisome    sleigh    and    the    beautiful 


she  was,  or  where  she  had  gone  to^  snilfl 
not  even  wish  to  find  out  after  &  tima" 

''Not  wish  to  find  out^  Eric  f  lOo^ 
^n  were  madly  in  love  wiUi  her,  erea  thclis 
time  you  saw  her.'* 

''CaU  it  love  I  felt  for  her  then,if  ni 
like,  Carl;  but  it  ia  with  a  holier  ieeli^I 
think  of  her  now,  than  any  eaitUy  ptMa 
It  seems  more  to  me  now,  as  if  she  bad  bca 
the  vision  of  eome  saint  or  angeL  I  km  /'] 
her  still  before  me  there ;  those  hmei^ 
blue  eyes  upturned  in  rapt  devolion;tket 
English  horses,  he  gave  a  touch  of  the  lash  twining  locks  of  pure  gold  descending  os^ 


to  these  last,  and  they  bounded  furward :  the 
sleigh  skating  smoothly  over  the  frozen  snow. 
The  silver  mumeas  glittered  in  the  bright 
moonshine,  and  the  silver  bells  tinkled  mer- 
rily in  the  cold  night  air,  as  they  left  the 
streets  of  Stettin,  and  emerged  into  the  open 
country  beyond. 

For  some  time  they  proceeded  in  silence^ 
as  if  each  were  communing  with  his  own 
tiioughts,  or  were  awed  by  the  deep  stillness 
of  the  night.  Not  a  sound  was  to  oe  heani, 
not  a  creature  to  be  seen,  lliey  seemed  to 
be  traversing  a  vast  desert  of  snow.  Every- 
thing was  wrapped  in  the  same  dazzling  uni- 
form, by  which  the  eye  was  almost  pained. 
The  light  of  the  moon  reflected  from  the 
thousand  points  of  snow,  Rparkling  like  silver 
in  its  rays,  was  increAse<l  to  an  intensity 
which  almost  equaled  the  light  of  day.    The 


falling  shoulder*  !     I   was 


gladvk 
hosetkn 


she  disappeared  from  Rome,  l^i 
visits  of  hera  to  the  callery  when  Iwi 
making  that  study  of  <^noTa,  nearly  dun 
me  wild.  Dav  after  day  I  look^  ibrk 
anxiously  ;  and  nearlj  gave  up  every  tlii^i 
hunt  her  out;  but  my  better  angel  prenikd: 
I  righted  myself  at  last,  and  recovend,!* 
only  my  serenity,  but  also  my  eomoisia 
wiUi  the  spiritual,  ^Bvluch  is  soesBeotial  toth 
life  of  an  artiat  who  wonid  aoeomplish  aif- 
thinj? ,  and  which  at  one  time  I  seemsd  to  Jaii 
almortt  lust.** 

"  What  luive  you  done  with  the  sketdb  yim 
made  of  lier,  kneelins  in  the  tkMpel,  with  tb§ 
dark  back|;round  of  the  loagakb  b^luadlm. 
I  thought  you  were  going  U  make  ajjiOau^ 
from  it,  and  send  it  to  the  tskibicioa. 

The  picture  is  fiuishedySBilksTe  broa^V 


trees  of  the  forest,  along  which  they  now ;  it  for  my  mother^s  oratory.  1  codVd  n<A 
skirted,  8tretche<i  out  their  branches,  encased ;  summon  up  the  courage  to'  sendVt  v\i«re  it 
in  sheaths  of  glitterin;^  cryst-il.  At  tirst,  the ;  would  be  stare<l  at  by  a  hundred  indiffcKBt 
moon  reigned  alone  in  the  deep  blue  sky ;  j  eyes.  I  could  not  bear  to  Jet  othen  kive 
but  now,  small  fleecy  clouds  began  to  nppcar, la  glimpse  of  a  viaion  w^hieh  seeffled  »  es* 
everv  now  and  then  overshadowing  her ;  tirely  my  own.  Except  you,  CsH,  oa  cue  ^j 
brightness.  Presently  a  low  moaning  sound  |  knows  I  ever  saw  her  ;  and  I  donht  Bod^ 
began  to  make  itself  heard,  as  if  tiie  wind ,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me  that  moniu 
were  rising  in  the  depths  of  the  leafless  ■  whether  I  should  ever  have  told  yon,  soa 
forest.  Eric  seemed  to  listen  uneasily, and  to  |  as  yoii  are  to  me.** 
watch  anxiously  tliese  ominous  si,u:ns.  |     **  Well,*'  said  Carl,  taking  the  end  of  ^ 

^  I  hope  we  sliall  reach  Kronenthal  before '  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  lighting  aootto 
a  snow-storm  sets  in,*'  said  Carl,  **  I  have  no  j  with  it,  **  if  that  is  not  what  is  called  beio^it 
desire  to  be  buried  in  a  snow-wreath.*'  love,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.    What  wou 

"I  do  not  think  it  will  be  here  so  soon,"! you  care  who  knew  what  impreattonihebi 


made  on  you,  if  you  did  nut  love  her!" 
''  I  do  not  love  her,  Carl,  and  I  do  not  viA 

to  love  her.** 
**  Not  wish  to  love  her !    Why,  2xie,  vbrt  . 

on  earth  do  you  mean  1  **  ]l 

'*  Would  you  have  me  find  that  my  anftl  J 


answered  his  companion,  '^  though  I  expect 
we  shall  have  it  here  before  long.  The  sky 
looks  a  little  brighter  agaui  now.  However, 
I  will  drive  the  norses  as  Ust  as  they  like 
toga" 

So  saying  Eric  touched  their  flanks  slightly 
with    the    long    lash    of   the  sleigh    whip,  { my  vision  of  purity  and  holineas^  was  DOthiif|| 
giving  them  their  heads  at  the  same  time,  i  but  a  mere  woman,  perhaps  a  captioai  (^  J 
The  noble  creatures  again  bounded  forward ,  too ;  enough  to  drive  one  mad  with  vkisi  i| 
with  a  speed  which  promised  to  outstrip  all '  and  follies  of  all  sorts.    Besides  I  neverflMtf 
pursuers,  snow-storms  included.  to  be  in  love  if  I  can  help  it.    Bu^  kirk' 

"  Ly  the  way,  Eric,"  aiid  Cari,  breaking  the  What  is  that  1 "         ^  .     «  ^ 

silence  after  some  time,  ^  what  became  of  '*It  is  the  moaning  of  the  wind,"  na 
your  last  spring  ml  venture  ?  Did  you  ever  |  Carl.  ^^No!"  he  exclaimed,  springing  ip 
seethe  lady  of  the  Sistine  cliapel  again  ?  And  in  his  seat,  as  a  shrill,  wild,  piercing  cry  fir 
did  you  And  out  who  ehe  was  ?  '*  |  help,  ransr  through  the  still  night   "B^ 

"  Yes,  and  no,**  said  Eric.  "  Yes  to  the  ques- 1  that  cry.'^  .    , 

tion  as  to  whether  1  ever  saw  Wx  ^^«ai\.   \\    **  'SaX.  ^^owi^.Oarl^  I  beeeeeh  you,  said  W  j 
«iw  her  three  times  aiter  you  awW  «aw\kw  ^wsl  ^*^  >k^  S!aa  ^dmq^\   \«sk  stW 
that  morning,  but  1  never  couU  ^u^  ouA.  w\wi  .Votwa  Vsw  H^a*^  \shb^($«u  ^. 
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on 


maDage  them  as  it  is,  they  are  so  wild,  a  prostrate  horse  lying  beliind  the  ladies* 
That  'lA  the  bayins^  of  a  liound,  a  wolf- ;  sleigh,  sprang  fiercely  upon  him.  These,  how- 
houixi,*'  he  said,  liHteiiing  to  fre.sh  sonnds, !  ever,  he  soou  dispiitched,  after  some  little 
his  head  bent,  at  the  snme  time  th>it  he  kept  I  difficulty  ;  one  he  shot  through  the  brain, 
urging  his  horses  ou,  continualiy  and !  so  close  to  his  own  face,  that  the  fl.'ish 
mmrtly  applying  the  lash  to  them,  without   of  the  pirttol   scorched  his  eyes ;  the  other 


rhich  goad  they  would  certainly  have  c<mie 
to  a  stand-still.  ''That  is  the  veil  of  a  wolf  !*' 
he  exclaimed,  as  a  loud  yell  reached  their 
can,  whilst  wild  shrieks  again  followed  in 
qiiick  succession,  and  then  a  cry  of  agony 
and  terror,  so  prolonged,  that  the  blood  fioze 
fai  the  veins  of  the  listeners. 

"lliat  is  the  cry  of  a  horse  beset  by 
wolves,**  said  Carl,  the  truth  now  flashing 
upon  him.  "  Let  me  out,  Eric,  let  me  out, 
that  I  may  fly  to  their  assistance.  Where  is 
my  rifle  1 " 


receive*!  a  thrust  from  his  hunting-knife, 
which  f»enetrated  his  lungs,  and  he  fell  beside 
his  companion  suffocated  in  his  own  blood. 
Eric  once  more  free,  approached  to  th«j  help 
of  the  noble  hound,  it  was  well  nigh  time. 
The  wolf  had  extricated  his  throat  from 
his  teeth  ;  and  was  now  making  strenuous 
efitirts  to  free  himself  from  the  gripe 
which  the  desperate  hound  stiil  fastened  on 
him.  It  was  some  time  before  Eric  could 
give  him  any  help,  so  closely  were  the 
two  antagonists  locke«i  together.    At  last, 


''Sit  still,  Carl,  I  implore  of  you ;  our  only !  watchinghis  opportunity,  he  was  able  by  a 
ehance  of  getting  up  to  them  in  time  for !  well  directed  blow  to  plunge  his  knife  into 
help,  is  to  trust  to  the  speed  of  our  horses,  if ;  him.  The  wolf  rolled  over  and  over,  dyeing 
I  can  only  keep  them  going.  Get  the!  the  trampled  snow  with  the  life-blood  stream- 
pistols  ready ;  they  are  load^.  Can  yon  ing  from  his  wound.  The  hound  rose  slowly, 
manage  to  get  at  my  hunting-knife  t  it  is  in  '  shook  himself  well,  and  then  rushed  to  the 
the  case  which  the  landlord  put  under  the  |  sleigh  and  leapt  fawning  upon  his  young 
teat**  I  mistress. 

**  All  right,**  said  Oarl,  who  having  secured  j  Meanwhile,  Carl  struggled  manfully  with 
the  weapons,  now  sat,  his  teeth  clenched,  his  the  plunging  hoi*ses.  It  required  the  full 
•yes  straining  forward  in  the  direction  from  strength  of  his  nervous  arm  to  keep  them 
which  the  cries  8eeme<i  to  come.  j  from  galloping  off  wildly  to  the  forest.    But 

"  There  they  are,**  he  exclaimed  at  last,  j  when  the  scuffle  with  the  wolves  was  over. 
*  light  a-head.  Heaven  !  there  is  a  sleigh  j  and  Eric  came  round  covered  with  blood  ana 
and  two  women  in  it ;  the  hoi-ses  are  on  the  '  snow,  he  patted  them,  and  the  sound  of  his 

Toice  quiete<l  them. 

Eric  then  flew  to  the  side  of  the  ladies* 

sleigh.    The  wolf-hound  stood  with  his  paws 

■eene    distinctly  to  the  eyes    of    the    two !  on  bis  mistresses  knees,  vainly  trying  to  in- 

Soung  men.  Eric  forced  his  now  frantic  dnce  her  to  look  up.  She  had  sunk  back  on 
arses  alongside  the  sleigh  which  Cart  her  seat.  Her  face  was  concealed  in  her 
had  described.  Standing  upright  in  this  hands,  and  she  wept  aloud.  Her  companion, 
was  a  young  girl,  clasping  in  her  arms  still  insensible,  lay  beside  her,  totally  uncon- 
another,  who  apj)eared  to  have  fainted.  Her  i  scious  of  the  deliveranoe  which  had  been 
hood  and  cloak  had  fallen  off,  and  her  golden  j  wrought  for  them. 

carls  streamed  in  the  winds  from  under  a       "  Gracious  lady,"  said  Eric,  in  his  gentlest 
light  blue  Polish  cap,  bordered  with  ermine ;  tones,  "  you  are  safe  now.    Will  you  not  look 


ground,  and  there  is  a  battle  going  on  be> 
tween  a  wolf  and  a  large  hound.** 

Tlie  bright  light  of  the  moon  revealed  the 


her  large  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  Heaven 
•a  if  seeking  from  thence  that  help  which 
her  wild  cries  had  vainly  implored  from 
JBarth. 

Eric    stood  for  an  instant  transfixed  in 


up  and  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  more 
of  your  party  in  need  of  our  assistance  ?  ** 

The  young  girl  looked  np,  and  said  through 
her  tears,  that  there  were  two  men  servants 
with  them  ;  that  one  of  them,  who  had  been 


amazement,  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant,  |  driving,  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  sleigh 
the  next  moment  both  he  and  Carl  had  sprung  !  when  the  wolves  first  attacked  them,  and 
to  the  ground.  I  another  on  honeeback,  after  trying  in  vain 

"Lay  hold  of  the  horses*  heads,  Carl  I  Don*t !  to  stop  the  horses  who  had  galloi>ed  off  in 
Jet  them  go,  for  God*s  sake !    We  shall  need  affright,  had  disappeared  all  at  oucc,  and  she 


their  bedt  s[>eed  soon, 

Seizing  his  pistols  and  the  hunting-knife, 
Eric    ran    round    to   the    side    where    the 


did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him. 

"Here  he  is  I  '*  said  Carl,  who  having  con- 
trived to  fasten  Eric's  horses,  so  that  they 
battle  was  going  on  between  a  large  wolf  and  should  not  escape,  was  searching  in  the  wrecks 
a  roacniticeut  wolf-hound.  This  latter  had .  around  them.  "Here  is  aj>oor  fellow  half 
Seized  his  antagonist  by  the  throat  with  a  smothered  under  his  hoi-se.  I  think  the  hoi-se 
£l-ipe  the  wolf  tried  in  vain  to  escape  from,  is  dead.  Yes ;  his  throat  is  cut — no  doubt^ 
They  now  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  snow  by  the  wolves'  teeth.'* 
to<(ether;  fierce  snorts  coming  from  the  hound. 


i^lid    faint  stifled   cries  from  the  wolf.    As 


"That  is  what  those  brutes  were  abont^ 
when  they  iv\tv\^^^>QLV^\\\sv<fe^^o^\^«cv^^'«^'v«At     ^^ 


-^ric  approached  the  scene  of  the  fray,  two\  »a\A  W\c,  aU>oi^vci\^  V^  \v^^  ^^^"^  >*^  "^"^"^"^^^^ 
'M^olvetf  whobad  been  govgiug  themselvea  oii'»t\\^  A<MAVLvwwalco\si>i}ti»\»^  ^^.>ks^  xvJkftx^ 
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which  operation  they  were  assisted  by  the 
wolf-hound,  who  alternately  scnitched  in  the 
Biiow  auil  fawned  upon  Eiic.  When  tliey  had 
succeediMl  in  gettiu«  the  man  disiuteri-ed  from 
the  mass  which  half  Hutfocated  hiui,  they 
found  he  was  quite  whole  as  fur  as  bouen 
were  concerned  ;  but  so  bruised  he  could 
hanlly  stand.  Whilst  tliey  were  bu«y  with 
hixn,  another  man  ran  up  from  the  direction 
of  tiie  forest. 

"God  be  thanked!"  he  said,  "are  the 
young  ladies  safel  Noble  gentlemen,  you 
have  Bayed  us  all  from  death.  I  was  thrown 
out  of  the  sleigh  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
— when  tlie  Imrses  fast  bolted.  Ueaven  be 
praised  for  your  arrival.  I  exi>ected  to  find 
my  dear  voung  mistress  dead." 

All  thi/had  taken  some  time.  The  wind 
now  blew  in  strong  gusts,  and  the  clouds 
were  coming  up  fast  l>efoi*e  it. 

"  We  must  decide  what  had  better  be  done 
next,  Carl,"  siiid  Eric ;  "  we  have  no  time  to 
lose,  tlie  storm  will  be  upon  us  soon.  I  think 
Uic  ladies  had  better  go  back  to  Stettin  in 
our  8lei};h,  it  is  the  nearest  shelter.  If  you 
will  drive  them  I  will  get  these  fallen  hoi-ses 
up,  and  will  foUow  you  with  the  man  who 
is  huit,  :is  soon  as  I  can. 

But  Carl  insisted  on  sUaying  behind.  Eric 
plejidefl  the  coming  storm. 

*'  You  do  not  knoM',  my  Carl,  what  a  snow- 
Bt^>i-m  in;  i  do.  Let  me  remain  to  get  the 
hoi-scs  np  and  bring  the  8lei«;h  back,  while 
you  make  the  b»*st  of  your  way  to  Stettin 
with  the  ladies  ;  and  send  more  asniutanee  to 
UH ;  but  if  wo  make  Iniste,  we  shall  be  in 
Stettin  now,  before  it  conies." 

It  wan  of  no  use.  Cai-l  was  inexorable  as 
fate,  he  said — 

"  You  had  Iwtter  lose  no  more  time,  Eric  ; 
but  tjikc  the  ladies  as  fast  as  you  can." 

He  helped  Kric  to  put  ihem  in  the  sleigh. 
The  hidy  who  had  fainted,  had  now  partly 
recovereil  and  siit  close  nestleil  beside  her 
sisJcr.  There  was  scarcely  room  for  three; 
they  were  obliged  to  sit  dose.  They  were 
nownnd  V  for  a  start,  and  Eric,  pressing  Carl's 
band,  said : 

**  i  siiall  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Make  haste,  dear  Carl,  and  whatever  you  do, 
keep  moving.  J  know  you  do  not  want  for 
energy  and  a  strong  will,  llave  you  your 
cigar-case  ?     Is  it  well  furnished  ?  " 

"  Yes,  here  it  is,  and  plenty  of  cigars  ;  and 
here  is  the  brandy-llask.  I  shall  do  well 
euouu'h,  d«»n't  fear." 

Eiic  turned  the  horses'  heads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Steitin.  lie  ha<l  no  need  to  touch 
tlieir  flanks  now  with  the  lash.  They  flew  back 
along  tho  road  they  had  so  lately  come, 
winged  with  the  doulile  teiror  of  wolves  and 
the  coming  st«'rm.  The  sleigh  glanced  over 
the  grouml  like  lightning.  Tho  wind  now 
nigcii   in   furiovia  squalls,  tore  otl    the  icy 


afraid/'  said  his  golden-haired  compu 
who  now  sat  next  to  hitn,  routiSed  up  in 
cloak  and  hood.  "  O,  why  have  vou  lefi 
friend  to  save  us :  your  friend  whoa 
seem  to  love  to  dearly.  Do,  do^  let  i 
back  ;  it  is  not  too  Ute  ;  we  will  wait  til 
18  ready  to  come  with  ua.** 

At  this  momeut»  the  moon  broke  thn 
the  thick  mast  of  clouds  driving  Wfure 
and  fell  full  upon  the  upturue«i  f«c«  of 
beautiful  speaker.  Eric  gazed  down  t 
her  in  mute  rapture  ;  but,  tor  ouly  aus* 
her  entreaties  to  go  back  to  wait  tor  Cai 
shook  the  ivinii,  aa  he  raised  his  heaii 
that  silent  gaze.  On  they  flew,  and  the 
ing  of  the  silver  bells,  sounded  faiutly  tiir 
the  increasing  diu  of  the  coming  storm, 
they  flew,  and  aUmgside  the  sleigh  thei 
wolf-hound  gallopeil  in  compaDy. 

Eric's  head  seemed  to  whirl,  lie  tbougl 
must  be  dreaming.  She,  she  sat  behinil 
she  who  had  been  his  thoughts  for  nioi 
by  day,  by  night ;  she,  his  piure  vistoo 
had  rescued  her  from  a  frightful  death ; 
waa  carrying  her  awaj  from  the  di«v 
storm  ;  and,  now,  there  she  sat,  and  vl 
ever  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  her  bioe  t 
swimming  in  tears,  sank  before  2iis  ani 
gaze.  His  heart  beat  fjist,  Im  ryei  iuh 
with  an  emotion  which  sefneJ  too  git 
for  words.  He  aat  silent  till  tlie  /i^tc  c 
Stettin  gleamed  throu  «>h  tin  dixVneii  befo 
them  ;  and  now  they  stood  bei(xt^^  <ifMt 
the  Geldenstem. 

In  a  moment,  all  its  inhabitantswenM 
Every  one  poured  out   to  inquire  why 
beautiful  grey  horses  were  reiumed.   t 
one  questioned,  every    cue  an.swereil 
wolf-hound  jumped   up,   and  fawned  \ 
Eric,  as  he  handed  the  laiHesoutof  lUesk 
and  amidst  the    confused    words    oC 
wolves — the  gracious  ladies — the  uobleb 
— the  storm — the   broken   sleigh — the 
wreaths  ; "  the  panting^  Jiordea  were  led 
to  the  stable,  and  the  rescued  ladies  air 
well-patted  hound,  to  a  room  biaziog 
light,  and  tlie  genial  warmth  of  a  comfoi 
fire. 

Eric  did  not  follow  them,  but  as  so 
he  had  couHigned  them  to  the  care  o 
landlady,  he  called  the  landlord,  who, 
listening  to  him  with  respect,  sjild,  * 
your  excellency,"  and  vanished.  In  i 
minutes,  a  saddle-horse  was  led  to  the 
and  the  landlord,  after  placing  some  p!sl< 
the  liolrtterA,  looked  to  the  girtlis  hii 
and  held  the  stirrup  whiUt  Eric  laou 
and  watched  him  along  until  he  had  vau: 
down  the  street. 

CUAFTEB  THE   SECOKD. 

When  the  reseue<l  ladies,  who  were 
dently  sisters,  were  left  alone  iu  the  riH>x 
which  they  had  been  conducted,  thoy  tli 
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bad  faiDted  in  the  sleigh,  seemed  a  year  or 
two  oUler  than  the  sister  who  h;4d  supported 
her  in  her  arms.  She  had  hair  rather  aarker 
than  that  of  her  sister,  but  there  was  a  great 
Hkeness  between  them ;  and,  except  that  she 
was  a  Utile  taller,  a  stranger  would  have  been 
puzxled  for  a  time  to  distinguish  between 
theuL  On  closer  observation,  however,  he 
would  have  found  that  they  were  different, 
especially  in  their  eyes — those|of  the  tallest 
being  of  a  deep  brown,  whiUt  those  of  her 
Tounger  sister  were  of  that  beautiful  deep 
blue,  which  had  so  fascinated  £ric*s  gaze. 

"  O,  Marie,  Marie  ! "  said  the  eldest  to  her 
golden* haired  sister,  "you  must  have  thought 
it  so  cowardly  in  me  to  faint.'* 

**  No,  dear  Katrine !  I  never  thought  it 
cowardly.  The  sight  was  frightful  enough. 
I  ccrUiinly  did  feel  when  you  had  fainted, 
as  if  you  were  dead,  and  I  were  left  alone 
in  the  world ;  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  hor- 
rible wolves.  And,  yet,  not  alone,  either; 
did  I  forget  you,  dear  old  Schwartz  1  '*  and  the 
beautiful  girl,  kneeliug  down,  flung  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  wolf-hound,  who  had 
been  thrusting  his  black  nose  into  her  small 
white  hand. 

''Ah,  noble  Schwartz!  ah,  dear  Schwartz  ! 
brave  hound,**  said  Katrine,  kneeliug  in  her 
turn  to  pat  and  kiss  the  delighted  animal, 
whose  huge  feathery  tail  swept  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  ground. 

**  Katrine,  do  you  know,"  siud  Marie,  rising 
from  beside  the  dog,  **  who  it  was  that  came 
to  our  rescue  1  *' 

^  No,**  said  her  sister.  "  I  did  not  see  him 
at  first,  when  the  moon  shone  so  brightly,  and 
afterwards  as  we  were  in  the  sleigh  with  him 
it  was  so  dark.'* 

**  But  I  saw  him  well,  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing him ;  it  was  no  less  a  person  than  our 
Boiuan  artist ;  do  you  remember  1  He  who 
followed  us  oat  of  the  Sistine  chapel  2  *' 

"  O,  yes !  *'  answered  Katrine,  **  he  I  called 
▼our  inamorato  ;  the  one  we  saw  afterwards 
In  the  gallery,  copying  that  beautiful  statue 
of  Canova." 

**  Well,  well,  you  nee<l  not  laugh  at  me, 
Katrine;  yon  were  quite  as  much  struck 
-miili  him  as  I  was.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it 
now.    Do  yon  not  see  the  likeness  7  ** 

**  liikeness !  to  whom,  dear  Marie  t  *^ 

«  Why,  to  Ernst— Ernst  Walderthom.  I 
knew  tiiere  was  something  more  than  usual 
-which  attracted  me  to  him.  Depend  U|>ou  it,  he 
3a  Ex'ic  Walderthorn,  the  brother  whom  Ernst 
is  expecting  so  anxiously  from  Home.  And  he 
vastiriving  Kmst*s  greys,  Oscar  and  Harold.** 

**  Do  you  think  he  knew  us  ?  ** 

**  That  was  not  possible,  Katrine  dear.  It 
mu^t  be  years  since  he  saw  us,  and  I  sat  a 
child  of  six  years  old  on  his  knee,  and  he  was 
a  boy  of  fourteen.  How  many  years  ago  ia 
that,  ten  or  twelve  7  *^ 

"  Twelve,  it  must  be ;  of  course  that  makes 
a  wontlerful  difference  between  a  Utile  girl  of 
MIX  and  a  vrouiMU  of  eighteen*" 


*^  It  must  be  Eric  We  will  ask  the  land- 
lady when  she  comes  in  again,  if  she  knows 
him.  How  surprised  he  will  be  wlieu  he 
finds  out  who  we  are,  and  that  it  is  his 
brother*s  bride  whom  he  has  rescued  from 
such  a  fearful  death.** 

'*  We  must  not  let  him  know  who  we  are, 
Marie,**  said  Katruie.  "  Only  fancy  what  his 
surprise  will  be  when  Ernst  presents  him 
to  us.*' 

^But  how  can  we  keep  our  name  from 
him  1    He  must  know  it  already.** 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  he  does  ;  the  people 
here  do  not  know  us.  We  will  give  him  our 
mother's  name.** 

••But  Fritz  and  Wilhelm,  Katrine  7 •• 
pleaded  Marie. 

••  O,  I  will  give  them  their  lesson.  I  must 
go  and  see  poor  Fritz  wheu  ho  comes  in ;  I 
am  afraid  he  is  badly  hurt.  O,  here  comes 
Madame  Wirkmann ;  let  us  ask  her  about 
Eric.** 

The  landlady  came  in  preceding  the  ser- 
vants, bringing  in  the  equipage  fur  tea  and 
coffee,  and  fresh  wood  and  coals  fur  the  tire. 

^It  was  a  wonderful  escape, gracious  ladies,** 
said  the  smiling  landlatly,  in  answer  to  a 
remark  of  Katrine's,  "  and  he  is  a  noble  gen- 
tleman who  came  to  your  rescue.  But  it  was 
just  what  one  would  have  expected  of  a 
Walderthorn.  They  are  all  brave  ;  all  strong; 
all  handsome.  God  bless  him  and  his  brother^ 
the  young  Baron  of  Kronenthal.** 

"So,  this  is  young  Eric  Walderthorn 7** 
said  Katriue.  *^  We  had  our  suspicions  it 
was  he  ;  it  was  so  very  likely  to  be  him.*' 

**  He  is  very  like  the  young  baron,  saving 
your  presence,  gracious  lady ;  only  he  ia 
taller.*' 

*'  Will  you  tell  him  that  when  ho  is  at 
leisure,  Katrine  and  Marie  von  Mellenthin 
would  like  to  see  him,  to  express  their  grati- 
tuiie  to  him  for  the  great  service  he  has 
rendered  them  to-night  7*' 

''  Ah,  that  I  will,  noble  lady— ah,  that  I 
will.  Beautiful  ladies'  thanks  are  due  to 
handsome,  noble  gentlemen,  who  risk  their 
lives  for  them.  As  soon  as  he  returns,  I  wUi 
let  him  know  your  wishes.** 

'*  Betum  !  *'  soiil  Marie.    ''  Is  he  p[one  7 " 

'^  He  is  gone  to  look  after  his  fiiend,  who 
remained  behind  to  conduct  your  Grace's 
sleigh  and  your  wounded  servant.  He  was 
uneasy  about  him  because  of  the  storm.  Ah, 
how  it  rages  1 " 

It  was  true.  The  storm  was  raging  fear- 
fully. The  wind  swept  up  the  streets,  and 
howled  and  raved  round  the  houses.  Marie 
from  the  window,  saw  nothing  before  her 
but  thick  darkness,  through  which  tiie  lampa 
in  the  streets  of  Stettin  glimmered  faiuiiy 
and  flickeretl  to-and-fro  in  the  sti*ong  bhist ; 
as  she  stood  there,  vainly  striving  to  pierce 
the  darkness  with  her  eyes,  the  iuiil  rattled 
against  the  window^  tb«  i\^t<^  %Vr^\.  <s«^  n^qj^ 
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His  heart  tank  within  him  when  he  thonjrht 
ol  l'f»rl,  exposed  tu  the  wh«le  fury  of  the 
Btoi  111  !  How  it  i-agid  in  hi«  face  !  The  fierce 
wind  blew  into  it  iliat  hue,  slmip-cutting, 
pointed  snow,  so  well  known  to  tiioso  who 
have  l>een  out  in  like  storms :  and  hnrlcd  Ri  Ww 
hiH'i  iVozen  brunches,  which  it  liad  snapped 
oil*  in  Its  fury  as  it  swept  )>aHt  him  ho\%hng 
iiuully.  On,  on  he  n>«ie,  his  ^illant  horse 
anHwerinir  the  spur  witli  fresh  Iiouii'Im,  though 
it  waH  wiih  great  difiiculty  iie  could  keep  his 
ft'oi ;  smd  once,  wh<  u  a  gust  of  wind  caiue  up 
fieiver  \)\M\  ever,  the  ptMir  creature  tumeti 
completely  niund  ;  he  C(»nld  not  C-iee  it.  It  was 
well  fut*  b<:)th  horttc  and  rider  ihat  tlieir  nuid 
lay  idongi^iJe  the  forest ;  the  tall  black  ske- 
h  toiis  served  as  a  laiidninrk  fur  them  in  the 
wild  dreary  waste  of  huow  l>efure  thera, 
thongli  it  was  no  shelter  to  them,  as  the 
storm  Kwept  over  the  wide  ]>lain  uhich  lay  to 
their  left.  "Carl!  Curl!"  shoute  I  Eric; 
''He  never  can  weather  such  a  storm,*'  he 
thon«rl>t;  ''he  hns  never  seen  anything  like 
it!     Why  did  I  leave  him!'* 

At  length  he  thought  he  saw  something 
bl.'ick  moving  slowly  towards  him.  To  his 
infinite  joy  and  rrlicf,  he  diiicovered  it  to  be 
the  »\i  igh  he  had  come  in  search  of.  ^  Steady 
there,  steady!"  he  heard,  in  the  native  Ian- 
gu»ue  and  deep  tones  of  hid  frieiitTs  voice 
*^  Woho,  my  brave  huls !  **  as  hJK  horses  shied 
at  the  approach  of  Kric ;  and  then  there 
wan  atthoul  of  recognition. 

"  1  knew,"  saiii  Eric,  **  you  would  clear 
the  slfigh.  and  bnn«,'  vonr  company  iduiig 
B;it'e  ;  but  I  feared  vou  might  lose  your  way 
and  p«  riHh,  tins  wild  nigliU" 

**  Oon't  nay  another  word,'*  B:ud  Carl. 
**  You  had  better  come  into  the  sleigh  and 
drive  ;  you  know  the  road  l»eLter  than  I  do, 
aii<l  I  want  to  enjoy  my  cigar  after  all  my 
Ijitigue.  Thefle  lioi-ses  are  not  so  fresh 
yours  wtre,  Eric  1  8up|)Orfe  terror,  poor 
brntes,  has  taken  it  out  of  them." 

So  Kric  g')t  irito  the  sleigh,  and  the  man- 
servant who  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  tirst 
encounter  with  the  wolve^,  rode  his  horse 
baek.  Oul  reclined  lazily,  and  smoked  a 
cigar,  in  spite  of  the  snow  and  the  raging 
wind  ;  though  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  wiieu 
their  backs  were  turned  to  it.  Eric,  with  a 
heart  bounding  with  joy,  and  every  nerve 
tingling  with  emotion,  leant  towanis  the 
lior>eH,  and  urge<l  them  on  with  viiice  and 
hand.  They  sprang  forward  as  if  imbuetl 
with  his  own  energy.  At  the  entrance  of 
Stettin  they  met  a  party  desp-itched  to  their 
help,  liigiit  glad  were* they  to  return,  for  it 
wa.s  alnioHt  impossible  for  men  on  loot  to 
advance  against  such  a  storm.  • 


CnAPTER  TUE  THIRD. 

Arrlvpil  at  the  hot<'l,  the  bruised  servant 
w;js  l.'d  up-8l:uia,  a\uY  |;ot  u\\.o  \i<i«\.     ^\\x\l 
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thcinK.lves    iu    a   Tooiu  pveuM^iA  ioT   \>^feu\\\\v\\v\\w^,Ttf>^\i>\%.^'Wiv^rv^^ 
aiid  wi.h  cigara  and  av'm^^^^^'^  vx\A^,wi^\oi>.\i^%v.vv^t:  ^^x.\.^xa^\^. 


slippers  by  the  tire,  sat  down  to  etqoj  ti 
re|KMie  they  had  well  earned. 

''Carl,'*  said  Eric,  between  the  wbi& 
the  meenebaum  he  was  smoking,  *doi 
know  who  the  ladies  are  whom  we  rm 
to-niuht  I*" 

No,**  sud  Carl,  knocking  the  tshei  off 
cigar  wi th  hU  finge r.  ^  I  was  jnst  going  to  i 
yon."  And  he  leant  back  iu  the  deepsra  du 
and  stretched  his  feet  oat  before  the  fire. 

'*  I  doirt  sappose  jou  will  ever  gaesL 
is  she  ! " 

"Who!- 

"The  lady  of  the  Sistine  Cba|»el!* 
swereil  Eric ;  **  my  dream — my  vi^oi ! 
knew  her  at  once  as  ahe  stooil  theiv, 
g<dden  curls  stresming  in  the  wind,  asd 
beautiful  blue  eyes  raised  to  Heaves, 
we  came  along,  1  ihink  she  recognised  n 

*^  And  what  is  her  name  t** 

**  I  di<  1  not  ask  her.  I  must  find  ont  to-iii|[ 

**  Not  ank  her  her  name,"  said  Osri,  ni 
his  eyes  iu  astoniehment.  *^W}iatwen 
talking  about  so  eamesiiy,  that  yoa  lofg« 
ask  her  name  ?** 

<*  Nothing,**  aaid  Eric.  <*She  add  s  gi 
deal  to  me  about  taking  her  bseJ^  to  t£i 
might  help  rou,  and  wait  tiJi  yoa  vsnisi 
to  ct»mo  I  Nick  with  ua.*** 

**  Much  obliged  to  hir,  I  am  mbf^  i 
taking  so  much  interest  m  me.  Awl  «hi 
dill  yon  say  in  answer  to  hei  fm^HilX** 

«  Nothing,*' said  Eric. 

«•  Nothing,  Eric —  nothing  t  Vh«t  w 
you  thinking  about  so  intently,  thit  ; 
could  not  answer  her  1  ** 

**  1  am  not  sure,**  said  he,  looking  pnzd 

**  Well,  thli  must  end  in  love,  1  ib< 
think,  if  it  is  not  alresidy  begun.**  saM  C 
**Slie  mnst^  out  of  pure  gratituile, 
the  hauilsome  knight  who  so  galUntljc 
to  lier  rescue,  and  is  yet  so  daunted  b) 
eyes  t  hat  he  cannot  speak  to  her.** 

'*  I  sup[X)3e  it  is  fate,**  said  Eric. 

"  And  a  very  pleasant  fate,  my  desrfr 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  will 
not  improbable  hope  that  she  miy  n 
your  affection.  But  1  should  like  to  1 
the  name  of  your  beautiful  lady  witk 
golden  locks  ;  let  us  ask  the  landlord.** 

^  I  never  tliought  of  that,"  said  Erie. 

"Of  course  not,**  returned  Carl,  laog 
"  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lover  doing  anjJ 
half  so  matter-of-lact !  ** 

The  landlord  now  came  in,  followed 
waiter  bearing  a  savoury  supper.  It  sec 
as  if  worthy  Iferr  Wirkmanu  could  no 
honour  enough  to  the  young  man  who 
rescued  the  Imiies,  and  then  braved  thest 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend. 

You  seem  to  know  the  ladies  we  wer 
fortunate  as  to  save  from  the  wolves,  h' 
Can  you  tell  us  who  they  are,  and  what 
\\\«&\t  \v»^me«;  and  do  they  Jive  in  this  mi 
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*  Yea,  noble  Bir,**  answered  the  host  **  I 
believe  thej  iive  at  Strahlen ;  they  are  two 
■iateray  the  hidies  Marie  and  Katrine  von 
MeJlintheu — at  least,  so  ray  wife  told  me,  fur 
ire  had  DOt  seen  thtsm  before  to-night  —  and 
Uiey  told  my  wife  their  name  was  Mel- 
IsiitiiiDy  ^d  there  are  no  Mellenthins  live 
nearer  than  Strahleny  and  that  is  a  good 
twenty  leagues  off.'* 

-Which  is  Marie!"  asked  Carl  — « the 
lady  with  the  goMen  curls  }  '* 

"  Yes,  noble  sir ;  the  lady  Katrine  has 
darker  hair,  au<]  <lnrker  eyes  than  her  sister. 
It  was  she  who  fainted.** 

J^  Marie  is  a  beautiful  name,  and  suits  her 
well,**  said  Carl. 

"  I  l>elieve  the  ladies  would  like  to  see  you 
to-iiiglit,  noble  geutlemeu,**  said  the  landlord. 
*  Tliey  were  very  anxious  when  they  heiird 
your  excellency  had  sone  back  into  the 
storm.  The  beautiful  lady  Marie  was  speech- 
less with  terror,  and  was  only  pacified  when 
•he  lieard  you  were  retume<l.' 

Eric's  countenance  flushed  with  strong 
•motion.  Joy  beameil  from  his  dark  eyes. 
Cai'l  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  nnnchievously. 

*^1  supp«»se  I  am  not  to  gof**  said  CarL 
^  I  dare  say  the  Jaiiies  never  saw  me,**  he 
•on tinned,  with  an  air  of  mock  despoudeucy. 

*  O  yes,  noble  sir,  but  tliev  did  !  Mmie- 
moiselle  Marie  saw  you  hold  the  plunging 
horses  at  the  risk  of  your  life,  and  she  wants 
particularly  to  see  the  friend  for  whom  the 
noble  Eric  Wall lerthorn  rbked  his  life  in  tlie 
■tonu.  She  told  my  wife  that  she  thought 
he  must  love  and  value  vou  like  a  brother.** 

Eric  and  Carl  looked  at  each  other  and 


spiritual  devotion  he  had  borne  towards  her 
so  long,  and  the  more  human  pastfion 
struggling  for  mastery  in  his  breast,  now 
when  he  found  his  cherished  dream  a  reality. 
He  pressed  the  offered  hand  of  Katrine, 
receiving  their  grateful  thanks  with  a  manly 
embarrassment,  presenting  at  the  same  time 
his  friend,  Carl. 

"His name  is  not  Carl, exactly,**  said  Eric*; 
'*  but  as  he  always  laughs  at  me  whenever  I 
attempt  to  pronounce  his  English  name,  I 
have  always  called  him  CarL** 

"And  what  is  your  unpronounceable 
name  ?*'  asked  Miirie,  smiling. 

"Charles  Tombstone,**  answered  Carl, 
laughing;  "Eric  cannot  say  anything  but 
'  Sharles,*  so  we  have  made  an  arrangement 
that  I  am  to  be  Carl  for  him,  and  he  lias 
further  germanised  my  name,  and  calls  me 
Carl  Tohausou.** 

"  So  you  are  German,  after  all,  you  see," 
said  Katrine,  "and  now  that  you  have 
killed  some  wolves  and  been  out  in  a 
snow-storm,  you  are  quite  naturalised.** 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  a  German,**  said 
Marie  ;  "  I  like  my  friends  to  be  Germ.iu  ; 
here  is  a  third  who  fought  in  our  defence ; 
Schwartz,  dear  Schwartz  !  **  and  she  |>atted 
the  head  of  the  handsome  wolf-hound,  who, 
ou  £ric*s  entrance,  had  jiunped  up  to  greet 
him.  "  See  !  **  she  continued,  to  Eric,  **  he 
recognises  you  who  killed  his  antagonist.** 

Eiic  stooped  to  pat  Schwartz  s  head,  and 
in  so  doing  touchetl  Marie's  hand  by  aco-i- 
dent  Their  eyes  met,  Eric*s  heart  thr.l»l)ed 
violently,  and  when,  at  Katrine's  invit  .tion, 
he  sat  down  and  took  the  coffee  presented  to 


■miled.whiletheirhandsmetinafrieniUy  grip,  i  him,  his  hand  shook  so  much  that,  ha<l  it  not 


'We  have  sren  some  danger  and  some 
■  trouble  together,  worthy  Herr  Wirkmann,** 
'  said  Carl,  "and  that  always  makes  men 
•  friends.** 

"Noble  sirs,**  observed  the  landlord,  " the 


gracious  ladies  bade  me  say  they  would  be ;  last  spring  ? 


been  for  Carl,  he  would  have  dropped  the  cup 
ou  the  ground. 

"  You  know  we  are  old  acquaintances,**  said 
Katrine,  laughing,  to  Eric.  "Do  you  not 
remember  three  ladies  in  the  Sistiue  Chapel, 


i  glad  to  see  you  after  yonr  supper ;  there  will 
*'  be  coffee  in  their  apartment  if  you  will  do 
If  them  the  honour  to  partake  of  it.** 
^  Carl  and  Eric  despatched  their  suppers  in 
^  all  haste,  and  then  following  a  waiter  whom 
'  they  had  summoned,  they  found  themselves  in 
'  the  room  where  the  two  ladies  were  expect- 


ing them. 
Katrine 


kneeling    down     bathing 


"  I  recognised  yon  the  moment  I  saw  your 
sister.  And  my  friend  Carl,  he  was  with  me 
that  morning.  But  there  was  another  lady 
with  you.** 

"That  was  our  aunt,"  said  Marie.  **  It  was 
returning  from  her  house  to-night  that  we 
were  beset  by  the  wolves,  when  you  came  so 
opportunely  to  our  help.** 

No  wonder  that  we  remarked  your  coun- 


8chwartz*s  ear,  which  had  been  torn  in  the  i  tenance  in  the  Sistiue  Chapel,**  said  Katrine, 
affray  with  the  wolf ;  Marie,  kneeling  beside  "  You  are  so  like  your  brother,  the  Baron 

*   "  ■  Ernst.** 

"  Do  you  know  Ernst  ?**  asked  Eric,  quickly. 

The   sisters   looked    at    each   other   and 

iled.    •'Oh,  yes;  a  little.'* 

__  two  friends  sat  talking  with  the  sisters 

la&.     They  found  so  many  things  to  talk 

ajb  Schwartz  sat  before  Eric,  looking  up 


lier,  iield  him  round  the  neck  ;  their  servant, 
^ilhelm — ^the  man  who  had  been  thrown  out 
^  the  aleigh — stood  beside  them,  holding  a 
bowl  containing  warm  water.  ^'"^^^ 

The  sisters  I'oae  on  the  entrance  of  th^     Ike 
two  young  men,  and  Marie  blushing, 
looking   more    lovely  than   ever    with 


jf,  ami  UUl 

h  JOI  of; 
lastilJUinto 


beaming  in  her  (ac^  came  forward  hastilMipto  (is  face,  switching  his  great  tail  on  the 
towanls  Erie,  holding  out  both  her  hand8.*llooiVas  if  he  knew  him.  \ 

Eric  took  them,  and  pressed  them  in   his '  .  VTh^iii  CaA  isui  ISina  ^"^N.^^Y^^-S^*^ 
own  with  a  /ervour  partaking  of  the  tw<>-,t\iaiiaxtiiMaTikVTk%,N^^w^^^  '^^^    c  ^!T"*tw^ 
Md  luUun  ci  hk  feeJinga  for   her,— tha.traTaY^  -«ua  wi^»  ^  ^"^  ^x^mNmw^^  %»«* 
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tChifaM 


was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tvait  patiently  till  it 
cleared  up.  Kven  then  Eric  acknowledped 
that  it  would  be  a  day  or  two  before  the 
Bnow  would  l)e  fit.  fur  travelling.  Fortunately, 
Carl  had  materials  for  painting  with  hiro,  so 
Eric  sat  down  and  eniploytd  himself  in 
making  a  sketch  of  the  scene  with  the  wolves, 
of  the  night  l>efore.  Carl  came  and  looked 
over  his  slioulder. 

•«  That  is  it,"  he  said  ; «  but  don't  you  think, 
Eric,  it  would  l»e  as  well  to  ask  Mademoiselle 
Marie  to  »\l  for  her  portrait  ?  It  would  make 
the  thing  more  complete.  It  really  is  perfect. 
It  is  the  Hcene  iUelf.  And  the  dark  group  of 
the  hounda  and  the  wolf!  I  think,  though, 
Schwartz  would  not  be  quite  sati-^fied  with 
his  ])ortrait  if  he  saw  it.  Ijet  us  ask  Ida 
black  seigneurie  to  favour  us  with  a  sit- 
ting.'' 

When   the   sisters  heard   what  Eric  was 


**  We  shall  meet  sooner  than  jon  sxpre 
said  Katrin«>,  gaily,  in  answer  to  Gui'.v 
asketi  them  if  they  were  going  all  the  wiy 
Strahlen  that  day,  when  he  an«i  Eric  nan 
the  sisters  to  their  sleigh  next  mone 
Marie  was  silent  ;  bnt^  when  Kric  tna 
the  warm  furs  round  her,  the  smile  the  gi 
him,  said  something  for  ail  that 


CHIP. 


PASTOR  RHADAMAyrmra. 
Tns  Reverend  Pastor  Rhadamsnthiffh 
inapitvillaj^eainong  the  colliers;  and,  ssm 
of  his  pariah,  receives  only  aboat  two  LmL- 
and  filtypoandd  a-year  for  the  carecfi 
wards  of  eight  thonsand  souls.  He  i^ 
course,  unable  to  afford  a  curate,  and  k» : 
the  iiarish  work  to  do  himself.  TLin  rv, 
is  an  amiable  mnn  ;  who,  to  increase  bis: 

about,  they  asked  to  l)e  allowed  to  see  the   fluence  among  the   people,  and  give  hiiw 

picture,  and  Eric  was  obliged  to  finish  it  in   -°  '•*  ..i^*^*--*!    «i    .^.-:.: —  : : — i.-l 

thfir  room,  where  Schwartz,  very  pravelv,  sjit 

for  his  portrait.    Carl  made  a  small  model  of 

him  for  Katrine,  who  received  it  with  a  well- 

pleai^ed  smile. 

•*  I  will  make  one  life-size  for  you,  when  I 


as  he  snppiised,  a  position  in  societr  hieb 
than  that  of  paridh  clergyman,  •oojjht'^* 
obtained  an  ai>poiiitment  upon  the  coum 
sion  of  the  |>eaee.  He  shines,  therefore, 
the  Reverend  Justice  HhadamaDthua  I 
^      ^  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time^  with  eimiiu 

return  to  Rome  ;"  he  said,  "  I  feel  in  a  very  i  diligence,  to  the  discliar^  of  thme  Jatk 
industrious  mood.  I  will  have  him  struggling  i  which  he  considers  niobt  caDnigteat  will 
with  the  wolf."  I  his  dignity;    attends    to  hk  bo«/oAor«fS 

It  wns  not  to  be  sjipposed  that  Eric  saw  so  '  county  magistrate  in  nllsorUoCfUces;  wvet 
much  of  Marie  with  im|nniity.  WhenevtT:  niisses  a  meeting  of  t lie  benc^i^  Wm\ai<en 
their  oyva  met,  a  strange  sjiasm  passetl  \  little,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  ticV;  \»^^.^ 
thnaiu'h  his  biva.*?!,  and  he  could  not  even  j  lii.s  j)arish  schools,  and  pi-eaches  every  «efi 
sPfik  to  luT  without  embnrnwsment.  On  the  j  in  a  parish  of  eight  thoudand  to  accngw-j 
a'fti*rncM»n  of  the  second  day,  tlie  snow  had    tion  of  one  hundred. 

quite  tvased,  and  the  stroii;^  easterly  wind  This  case  has  been  stated  tousbyaeej 
which  still  remained  promised  to  hanftMi  the  resi>ondent,  who  w^ould  like  to  know  vhctb« 
snow,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  to  tieatl  in  a  ft*w ;  any  good  comes  of  the  labours  of  cler^ 
lioiirH.  Tl»e  hlacksniilh  had  repaired  the  |  men  who  mix  tliemselves  up  niajristrr=ul 
sleigh  of  the  two  sisters;  Ih*  had  been  had  with  the  quarrels  and  hcart-buruin^s  r>f  ir*i 
at  work  in  the  inn->ard  for  an  hour,  and  |  districts  ?  any  good,  that  is  to  say,  at  all  [« 
Eiic  had  licfu  skctdiing  liim  for  iMarie.  It'  portioned  to  the  harm  that  follows  frorati- 
was  fixed  that  Ihcy  shouhl  leave  Stettin  the  loss  of  their  position  as  good  shephervh  of  la 
next  niornin;r.  Katrine  wan  gone  to  see  if,  flock,  ever  inoi-e  ready  to  teach  thaa  ti 
Fritz  wns  well  enongh  to  accompany  them,  I  punish.  Our  correspondent  asks  to  be  iJ 
and  had  left  Marie  in  their  room  reading.  A  |  formed  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  hav?t« 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Marie 
8ai<l,  **  Come  in." 

The  door  opened  and  Eric  appeared.  When 
he  s.aw  Marie  alone  in  the   room,  he  stood 


there  irresolute  ;  not  knowing  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat.  As  Marie  raised  her 
eyes  from  her  lx)ok  he  came  forwanl.  **  I — I 
forgot  my  pencil,"  he  said,  ''and  we  are 
packing  up  the  dniwing-niaterials." 

**  Is  this  it  t "  said  Marie,  rising  and  coming 
forwanl  with  it  in  her  hands.  "1  found  it  on 
the  table." 

Eric  did  not  look  at  the  pencil ;  he  locAced 
at  the  hand,  and  from  the  hand  he  locked  At 


Christian  gui<le  lost  in  the  worhily jo'l;?' 
In  manufacturing  and  mining  dit^tnt^ 
where  the  uuml>er  is  small,  of  ]*ei»9 
who  have  wealth  and  leisure  that  tv^JR 
both  local  influence  and  opportunity  of  tak>u 
})ain9  to  beconie  qualified  for  and  to  be  sL- 
gent  in  attendance  nnon  petty  and  qnai^ 
sessions  ;  surely,  our  friend  thinks,  it  wo* 
be  better  that  the  judicial  function  should « 
entrusted  to  stipendiary  magistrates  than  3 
the  local  clergy;  or,  as  in  coq>orate  towi>%« 
the  tradesmen  who  are  inextricably  involw 
among  the  personal  concerns  and  iuteres- 
of  friends,  parishioners,  and  customoi 
But  of  all  men,  the  most  unfitted,  to  i^ 
service  in  any  sort  of  judicial  court,— exof 


the  face.     She  held   out  the  pencil,  and 

took,  not  the  pencil  only,  hut  the  hand  wil  ,  ^  ^         . 

it.     She  did  not  mlbdra-w  \\,\  \v<i  iv^\.  ■^\A.V<icii^\3cL'«&.\i\s\a«fc  ev^  except  Gn«> 

tremble  in  hia.  In  anoVWr  Tv\omvivA.\)A^^TmV^x\\sscai^  \a&— \ASfis\^^  ^.  ^"^-swN.  ^Tftfionrilfr 
was  romulher  ^akt.tUiA\.\«^V*^«'»'e^**^\^'>\^^J^^^^  "^SST^^ 
to  her  forohead.  ^  **  ^r— ^^  ^«i 
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•tnl)bom  men  to  derive  good  from  the  decrees 
of  Rliiidamanthus  ;  but  if  the  pastor  himself 
be  the  Bhadamanthus,  and  be  more  or  lei^s 
lost  in  that  character,  can  it  be  said  that  liis 
parish  has  the  justice  that  l»eIoiij:rsi  t^)  it  by 
right,  or  ought  to  belong  t-o  it  by  right,  in  a 
community  of  rensonable  people  7 

It  sometimes  haf>|)ens  that  the  individual 
may  be,  like  the  janitor  of  lladamanthus's 
Court,  three  gentlemen  in  one.  In  not  a  few 
insUincea  the  squire,  the  clergyman,  and  the 
magistnite  is  one  and  the  same  magnate  ;  and 
tlrere  is  no  amount  of  parochial  tyi*anny  and 
injustice  which  such  a  pluralist  may  not 
inflict,  should  he  be  a  harsh  or  ill-tempered 
man. 


INTELLECTUAL  FLEAS. 


We  have  Lately  discovered  an  individual'' 
who  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  <levoted  his 
life  to  the  intellectual  training  of  fleas.  Ue 
carries  on  his  operations  in  a  little  room  in 
Marylebone  Street,  London  :  we  enter — there  ; 
are  "fleas  here,  fleas  there,  fleas  everywhere  :  \ 
no  less  than  sixty  flean  ai*e  here  imprisoned 
and  sentenced  to  har«l  labour  for  Iif«'.  All  of 
tliem  are  luckily  chained,  or  fastened  in  some 
way  or  other,  so  that  escape  an<l  subsequent 
feasting  upon  visitors  is  im})osaible.    A  little 

black  speck  jumps  up  8ud<Ienly  off  the  table  !  though  half  afraid  of  him  ;  the  bug,  over- 
whereon  the  j^erforniance  takes  phice — we  |  wlielmed  by  numbers,  had  the  worst  of  it, 
walk  up  to  inspect,  and  tiiid  that  it  is  a  mou- !  and  >)eat  an  ignoble  retreat  into  a  bit  of 
Bter  flea  attirea  **^  la  convict ; "  he  is  free  to  I  flannel. 

move  about,  but,  wherever  he  goes,  a  long  j  Fleas  are  not  always  brought  to  market  in 
gilt  chain,  tightly  fastened  round  his  neck,  i  vial  bottlesL  A  flea-proprietor  told  us  that  he 
accompanies  him.  ^  \  got  all  his  best  fleas  from  Russia,  and  that  they 

Occasionally  he  tries  to  jump ;  the  chain  |  came  over  in  f>ill-boxes  packed  in  the  finest 
soon  brings  him  down  a^ain,  strong  as  lie  is.  i  cotton-wool.  These  fleas  were  big,  powerful, 
We  were  told,  that  if  a  flea  be  ftistened  to  :  an<l  good  workers.  We  wonder  whether  the 
the  end  of  an  unbroken  wheat  straw,  he  will   Custom  House  authorities  thoujrht  it  worth 


was  gone.  What  was  to  be  done?  the  va- 
cancy must  be  fille<l.  At  last,  an  ostler, 
pitying  the  manager's  distress,  supplied  the 
nefdful  animal ;  but  he  required  8ix])ence  for 
it,  and  sixpence  lie  got. 

While  we  were  looking  at  the  performance, 
there  came  in  a  fresli  supply  of  flean  ;  a 
swarm  of  them,  in  a  vial  bottle,  hu<ldlcd 
all  together  at  the  bottom.  We  gave  them  a 
shake,  and  immediately  they  all  began  hop- 
ping about,  hitting  tlieir  little  horny  heads 
against  the  sides  of  the  bottle  (which  was 
held  sideways)  with  such  force  that  there  was 
a  distinct  noise,  as  if  oue  had  gently  tapped 
the  bottle  with  the  nail.  They  were  not  very 
good  friends,  for  they  were  perpetually  get- 
ting entangled  in  masses,  and  fii^diting  with 
their  tiny  but  powerful  legs,  and  rolling  over 
and  over  as  if  in  mortal  combat.  It  w:is  not> 
however,  a  case  of  life  and  death  ;  for  we 
did  not  see  one  that  was  looking  injured 
or  tired  after  the  m616e. 

We  then  observed  one  fact,  which  gave  ns 
great  pleasure;  namely,  that  fleas  are  at 
enmity  with  bugs.  There  was  one  bug  in  the 
bottle  suiToundeil  by  many  fleas,  the  poor  bug 
rushed  continually  from  one  end  of  the  bottle 
to  the  other,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
assembled  fleas ;  every  flea  he  came  near 
attacked  him,  and  retreated  imnie«liately  as 


be  strong  enough  to  iit't  it  right  olf  ihe  table 
on  which  it  is  placed.  This  discovery  was 
first  made  by  the  flea-proprietor,  and  made  him 
turn  his  attention  towards  utilising  the  race. 
Oue  would  think  it  were  easy  enough  to 
procure  troops  of  fleas,  and  to  train  them  to 
perform  ;  but  it  appears  that  neither  is  an 
easy  matter.  It  is  not  easy  to  procure  a  lot 
of  able-boilied  fleas,  and  it  is  not  every  sort 
of  flea  that  will  do.  They  must  be  human 
fle.'i8  :  dog  fleas,  cat  fleas,  and  bird  fleas,  are  of 
no  use — tliey  are  not  lively  enough  nor  strong 
enough,  and  soon  break  down  in  their  train- 
ing. Human  fle.'is,  therefore,  must  be  ob- 
tained, aud  our  friend  has  created  a  market 
for  them.  The  dealers  are  principally  elderly 
females,  who  supply  the  i*aw  materiid  ;  the 


price  of  everything  else),  varies,  but  tlfo 
average  price  is  threepence  a  dozen.  Li  tfia 
winter  time  it  is  sixpence ;  and,  on  ted 
occasion,  the  trauier  was  obliged  to  give  the 

1 #^: r^ T 1^  a^^       xTjI 


while  to  examine  the  contents  of  these  pill- 
boxes. When  our  friend  in  Marylebono 
makes  his  annual  tour  into  the  provinces,  his 
wife  sends  him  weekly  a  supply  of  fleas  in 
the  corner  of  an  envelope,  packed  in  tissue- 
paper.  She  is  careful  not  to  put  them  in  the 
corner  where  the  stamp  goes,  as  the  po.st- 
oiBce  clerk  wouM,  with  his  stnmp-marker,  at 
one  blow,  smash  the  whole  of  the  stock. 

A  flea  c:innot  be  taken  up  from  its  wild 
state  aud  made  to  work  at  once  ;  like  a  colt 
or  a  puppy,  it  must  undergo  a  course  of  train- 
ing and  <itHcipline.  The  ti-aining  is  brought 
about  as  follow.s  :  The  flea  is  taken  uf) gently 
in  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  noose  of  the  finest 
glass-silk  is  passed  round  his  neck,  and  there 
tied  with  a  peculiar  knot.      The   flea,  un- 


tra<le  price  of  fleas,  moreover  (like  the  trad«F  fortunately  for    himself^    has    a    groove   or 


ddpa.'ssiou  between  his  neck,  and  liis  body, 
whieh  serves  as  a  capital  bold- fast  for  the 
Ut  ff  silk  ;  it  can  slip  neither  up  nor  down, 
Apd'  he  cannot  push  it  oS  with   his  le;;:s ; 


lar^  sum  of  sixpence  for  one  single  flea.    H^  >fie   is  a  prisoner^  and  is  tVvvv^  ^Vs^  ^^  ^^ 
had  arranged  to   give   a  performance;  thelvroftV.    TVvxa  ^v^vca^a  ^y^T^Na'^ \^  ^"^'^y^jj,. 
time  arrived;  he  unpacked  the  fleas ;  oneA\>QTloniiedL  \«w^ftt  ^  '^^'^'^^^^^J^^J^^^^ 
whoee  preaeaee  eould  not  be  dispensed  wit^\  altaK  a>unje,^2kA  «3^  ^^"^  ^"^  ^wsmw^— 
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the  work  that  the  glass  is  not  alwavH  us^'d. 
In  no  WHy  is  tlie  perforinin^^  flea  mutilated  ; 
his  kangaroo-like  springing  legs  are  not  cut 
off,  nor  are  his  lobstvr-like  walking  legs  inter- 
fered with, — a  flea  must  be  in  perfect  health 
to  perform  well. 

The  first  lesson  given  to  the  novice,  is  the 
■amc  aa  that  given  to  a  child,  namely,  to 
walk.  To  effect  this  he  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  aftlip  of  canl-board,  vfhxdi  works  on  a 
pin  tLA  on  a  pivot ;  the  moment  he  feels  him- 
self free  from  the  hands,  or  rather  forceps,  of 
the  hamesscr,  he  gives  a  tremendous  spring 
forward :  what  is  the  consequence!  he  ad« 
vanees  in  a  circle,  and  the  weight  of  the 
cardl)oard  keeps  him  down  at  the  snme  time. 
He  tries  it  again  with  the  same  result ; 
finally,  he  finds  the  progreas  he  makes,  in  no 
way  equal  to  his  exertions  ;  he  therefore, 
like  a  wise  flea,  gives  it  up,  and  walks  round 
and  round  with  liis  card-board  as  qtiietly  as 
an  old  blind  horse  does  in  a  mill.  To  arrive 
at  this  state  of  tniining  rei^uires  about  a  fort^ 
night ;  some  fleas  have  more  genius  than 
others,  but  a  fortnight  is  the  average  time. 

There  is  another  njode  of  training  fleas :  to 
shut  them  up  in  a  small  glass  box  wliich  turns 
easily  between  two  upright  supiwrtei-s.  The 
flea,  when  first  put  in,  hops  wildly  a1>out,  but 
he  only  hits  his  hea«l  against  the  top  of  the  l)OX, 


to  run  round  and  round  as  fast  as  their  liti] 
legs  will  carry  them.  This  is  called  tht  Fla' 
Waltz. 

Tightly  secured  in  a  tiny  chair  sits  a  ^ 
facing  a  tiny  cannon.  Several  times  a-ii 
this  unfortunate  insect  fires  this  cann« 
and  in  this  wise  : — One  of  the  little  aL^ 
which  form  the  feather  of  a  quUl  \yeri,  i 
fnstened  on  to  one  of  his  le^  aud  a  li;d 
detonating  powder  placed  on  its  tip  ;  the  ei 
hibitor  then  presses  the  wand  down  on  Xa  to 
cannon,  and  scratclies  the  detonating  puvda 
it  ffoes  off  with  a  sharp  report,  makins;  ib 
lookers-on  jumn,  but  it  astonishes  nob<; 
more  than  the  flea  himself  ;  he  flourishes  i 
burnt  remains  of  his  firing  wand  midly  ibo3 
in  the  air,  his  numerous  legs  kick  a'-n: 
violently,  his  little  head  bobs  up  and  don, 
and  alt4>gether  he  shows  as  many  syiuproai 
of  alarm  as  it  is  possible  for  a  flea  to  exhilKt 
The  individual  flea  that  we  saw  in  this  sub 
of  trepidation  did  not  seem  to  have  got  us 
to  his  work,  though  the  poor  thing  h*f  bee 
firing  his  cannon  about  thirty  tunes  a-Jay  fo 
a  month. 

The  fleas  are  not  kept  always  in  hame* 
every  night  each  flea  is  t-dcen'ont  of  hi*  bar 
ness,  is  led,  and  placed  in  a  pnrate  compart- 
nient  in  a  box  for  the  night ;  before  tbtr 


to 


be<l  they  have   tlieir  snpper,  md  ia 


■i: 


and  at  the  same  time  ^'Cts  giddy  with  the  |  morning  also  their  hrci\,V!^^n^on  the  kssd 
turning  round  of  his  prison.  We  are  not  |  of  their  owner — sonietimct  he  VuaneaLrly  siV 
awarc^  whirli  system  of  training  has  proved  |  his  fleas  on  the  bai^ks  of  h\*  \*D«Aa  ^x  X\ie 
tlie  mon.^  sucoeRsful.  ;  same  moment,  all  biting  and  tneVLva^  away. 

Among  the  trained  fleas  ali-oady  at  work, ;  For  more  than  twtnty  years  has  he  tboi 
we  noticed  the  following  :  there  was  n  co  ich  ;  daily  fed  hia  fleas  without  any  delriiaeBt 
with  four  flens  harnessfd  to  it,  who  draw  it  |  to  his  health :  the  quantity  of  blood  ew^ 
along  a  pretty  good  pace  ;  ami  we  sliould  be  ;  flea  takes  away  being  imperceptibly  «nnU— 
inclined  to  back  the  coach  in  a  race  with  a  '  one  drop  of  blood,  he  considers,  would  f^^a 
It  is  ver}'  heavy  for   flea  many  weeks  ;   but  it  is  the  itching  »«■ 


comni*  n  garden  snail. 

the  little  creatures  to  drag  along,  for  one 
pane  of  glass  in  the  coach  is  cqu-il  to  the 
weiglit  of  one  hundred  fleas.  Tliere  is  a 
large  flea,  whose  daily  t:isk  is  to  drag 
along    a    little    model   of   a  man-of-war 


sation  caused  by  the  fle;i  cutting  the  ikii 
'which  is  unpleiisant.  This  feeling  ofitcb- 
I  ing  he  felt  painfully  when  he  first  bfgii 
'  to  submit  himself  to  the  tender  mereiji 
!  of   liis    little    performers  :    now    he   is  » 


it  is  anmsing  to  see  him  pusli  and  struggle  '  hardened  that  he  feels  them  not  at  lUp 
to  get  it  along  ;  but  get  it  along  he  tloea, ;  whether  biting  or  sucking.  When,  howerer, 
although  it  is  two  l.uudrcd  aud  foity- there  are  many  on  his  hands  at  the  eaoi 
times  his  own  weight.  Again,  there  are  two  I  time,  he  suflera  from  a  sensation  of  great  irri- 
fleas  R»cure«l,  one  at  each  end  of  a  very  little  .  tation  all  over  his  bo<ly,  which  passes  awj 
bit  of  gold  coloured  paper.  They  are  placed  '  wlien  their  supj^er  is  over.  He  has  remarkw 
in  a  reversed  position  to  each  other — one  !  that  fleas  will  not  feed  if  his  hand  b^  Bfl( 
looking  one  way,  the  other  another  way.  ■  kept  perfectly  motionless  ;  tlie  act,  thercfoit 
Thus  tie«l,  they  are  placed  in  a  sort  of  of  feeding  and  harnessing  is  troublesome, ui 
arena  on  the  top  of  a  musical  box  ;  at  one  !  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  two  hours  in  tbt 
end  of  the  box  sits  an  orchestra  composed  I  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  to  it.  ii 
of   fleas,  each  tied  to  its    seat,  and    having  |  fleas  generally  live  a  long  time,  provideil  tbej 

the  resemblance  of  some  musieul  instrument    '    ^  j  -    j  ^  *  «     — 

tied  on  to  the  foremost  of  their  legs.  The. 
box  is  ma<le  to  play,  the  exhibitor  touches 
each  of  the  musicians  with  a  bit  of  stick,  and 
thev  all  begin  waving  their  hands  about,  as 
perlbrining  an  elaborate  piece  of  music. 
Tlio  fleas  tied  to  the  gold  \>aper  feci  the  ^ 
jarring  of  t\ie  box  V)e\v)w  t\ifi\\i,  wv^  \it^\ir 


are  proi)erly  fed  and  taken  care  of.  He  ooei 
liad  a  flea,  a  patriarch,  who  for  eighted 
mouths  was  occupied  in  pulling  up  a  littli 
bucket  from  a  well :  this  flea  liveil  loaetf 
than  any  other  flea  he  ever  had,  and  he  be 
lieves  he  died  finally  from  pure  old  age;  fa 
ho  was  found  dead  one  day,  faithful  to  hisp<H^ 
'« ^v^i^^l\:^a\^^\^t^^^Tv«TL  half-way  up  the  wdL 
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Let  them,  however,  have  the  honour  of  their 
pure,  their  noble  intentions. 

The  women  of  our  family  have  also  testified  a 
lofty  superiority  of  character  in  many  ways. 


MILVEBSTON  WOfiTHIES. 

The  Cleverboots  family  waa  ever  remark- 
able for  its  spirit  of  research.  Guy  de  Clever- ,  __,,    _^ ^ .„_. 

botos,  8trci*etary  to  the  ^ood  Duke  Bobert  of  j  Aunt  Abby  constructed  a  swing  for  the  safe 
Normandy,  faUier  of  William  the  Conqueror, !  recreation  of  infants  of  tender  years^  that 
was  the  most  renowned  antiquary  and  genea- 1  the  perpetual  assiduities  of  the  nurse  might 
logist  of  his  time  ;  his  celebrated  dissertation ;  be  intermitted,  and  that  they  may  allow  her 
on  the  use  of  Tliumbe  Bynges  is  still  a  <  to  work  at  more  useful  matters.  My  mother, 
valued  authoiity  amongst  learned  men.ja  most  simple-minded,  tender-hearted  crea- 
Longspc'c  de  Cleverbotes,  whose  cros»-lef!ged ;  ture,  devoted  to  her  children,  disapproved  of 
effigy  is  to  be  adD)ire«l  in  Fraiulingham  >  the  swing  emphatically ;  although  my  father 
Church,  in  a  fine  state  of  mntiUtion,  ha4  left  i  asserted  that  it  whs  extraordinarily  ingenious, 
the  best  work  on  Ye  Druids  Temples  that  j  and  ought  to  be  patented.  Its  efficiency  was 
we  |>os8es6,  and  also  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  j  first  tried  on  me^  then  an  innocent  unweaned 
Holie  Warres  which  is  little  known  except  >  babe,  and  the  effects  of  this  trial  remain  with 
to  hiAtoriaus.  Wilfi-eii  de  Cleverltotes,  who  i  me  to  the  present  hour.  I  fell  upon  my  face ; 
wrote  iu  the  early  days  of  the  lltifomiation,  has  I  and  though,  of  course,  my  nose  was  in  an 


preserved  the  tnidiiions  of  church-decoration, 
priestly  garments  and  festival  ceremonies, 
llis  treatise  is  in  Latin  and  in  folio,  and  is 
deserveilly  e^iteemed  a  colossal  monument  of 
antiqiuiriiui  knowledge.  It  is  referred  to  in 
all  disputed  matters  of  ecclesiastical  millinery 
as  a  standard  authority.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  also,  boasts  its  Sir  Philip 
de  Cleverbotes,  whose  famous  translation 
from  the  Saxon  of  the  Honiance  of  Elde- 
g}'n<le  has  never  been  surpassed  for  accuracy, 
grace,  and  elegance  ;  it  preserves  all  the 
spirit  of  the  original  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  its  peculiar  rhythm  as  welL 

As  a  rule,  we  have  been  less  remarkable  for 
the  success  than  for  the  ingenuity  of  our  la- 
bours :  we  have  ever  preferred  to  be  guided 
by  the  erratic  promptings  of  genius,  rather 
than  to  follow  the  common  herd  through 
beaten  and  useful  tracks.  This  is  my  own 
father's  case :  after  exhausting  the  whole  of 
his  patrimony  and  half  his  life-time  on  the 
intention  of  a  machine  for  weaving  worsted 
8t&kinj;s,  he  found  that  a  better  stocking- 
weaving-machine  had  been  constructed  fifty 
years  l^fore,  and  that  it  had  been  improved 
to  perfection  while  he  was  working  out  its 
first  principles.  My  uncles  Cyril  and  Theo- 
dore— both  men  of  original  and  persevering 
talents,— devoted  themselves  to  science ;  ba^ 
unhappily,  their  contrivances  had  been  in- 
ventetf  and  abandoned  as  useless,  long  before 
they  were  short-coated,  and  all  their  disco- 
veries had  been  doubted,  and  disoassed,  abau- ,  ^*,p-,  ,™^-^  «.^, _^    -x^,.^ 

dooeci  or  adoipted  at TarioaaanteQed«iitdaitsa.\Ouxr«ctoT\a  oojb  ^  >^  ^^y^  ^f^^^^^*^' 


undeveloped  stage,  its  line  of  beauty  was  for 
ever  marred.  Aunt  Abby  spent  many  years  in 
striving  to  remedy  the  radical  defects  of  her 
invention;  and,  just  when  her  efforts  were  on 
tiie  point  of  being  crowned  with  success, 
somebody  else  constructed  the  baby-jumper. 
My  two  brothers  inherit  the  family  talents 
in  an  eminent  degree ;  and,  if  suitable  open- 
ings for  their  exercise  could  be  found,  they 
would,  doubtless,  become  as  distinguished  in 
their  day  and  generation  as  any  of  our  me- 
morable ancesiors.  I,  also,  the  only  daughter 
of  our  branch,  am  of  an  inquiruig  mind ;  and, 
if  my  opportunities  equalled  my  powers,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  our  friends  that  I  should  do 
something  remarkable. 

Mtlvxbstov  isan  old  town,  not  particularly 
picturesque,  not  manufacturing,  and  not  eccle* 
siastical;  simply  retired,  cheap,  and  very 
healthy.  You  may  find  hundreds  of  such 
provincial  towns  in  England,  each  with  its 
weekly  markets,  annual  fairs,  yeomanry  ball, 
archery  meeting,  three  churches,  Dissenting 
and  Komanist  chapels,  hordes  of  smaU 
gentry,  and  half-pay  officers*  families.  Mil- 
verston  hss  besides  a  neat,  small  theatre  and 
a  handsome  subscription-library;  which  I 
take  to  be  rather  the  exception  than  the  role 
in  oountry  towns. 

Society  in  Milverston  is  very  exclusive.  Ths 
shop-keepers  are  a  race  apart ;  a  race  by  many 
systematifislV}  x^'Sfttwai^  \«av  \si.  "^dmr^  "^^^  "% 
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excellent,  kind,  learned,  charitable,  indolent. 
When  I  speak  of  the  rector,  of  course  I 
mean  Dr.  Wyatt,  not  the  gentlemen  at  either 
of  the  new  churches, or  Mr.  Dove,  incumbent 
of  the  Cliaijel  of  Eawe,  in  T^d  Lane.  Our 
rector  held  the  living  of  St  Mary's,  before  I 
was  born,  and  it  is  one  of  his  favourite  stories 
to  tell  how  ho  Itaptised  me  by  a  wrong 
name,  and  how  cross  my  <iear  mother  was 
with  him  for  making  the  mistake  ;  and  how 
he  soothed  her  by  sayinc  that  my  namesake, 
Lydia,  the  seller  of  purine,  was  a  good  woman, 
aii<l  1  should  be  trained  to  imiUte  her.  As 
if  the  Cleverboots  were  not  always  original  ! 


by  timid  old  ladies  of  being  a  Jctait  in  ^ 
guise.  I  only  see  in  him  a  man  with  vkoo 
fasting  lias  agreed  remarkably  well ;  wb^  ii 
diligent  amongst  Lis  people,  and  gives  caw 
of  oflfence  to  nobody.  He  resides  in  a  vtrt 
ancient  house  with  an  enelose<i  garden,  w hid 
is  the  dwelling  of  three  maiden-eistTi—  Pcrj 
by  name— who,  to  judge  from  their  appear 
ance,  must  be  in  narrow  circumstanoea.  Ttfj 
do  not  go  into  society  at  all,  bnt  t^e  tvo 
elder  sisters  may  be  aeen  oecasionalW  on 
market-days ;  tlie  thinl  never  goes  oat  I 
have  observed  them  ofien  in  midly-shap-/ 
Leghorn  bonnets  and  purple  pelisses,  niu  , 


I  remember  how  he  used  mililly  to  reprove  many   years    ago,   hargainmg  for  egzs  i» 


the  censorious  of  our  community  by  saying 
witli  a  grave,  benign,  impressive  air,  "  My 
dear  people,  you  should  not  speak  evil  even  of 
the  town-pump.** 

Religious  differences  are  marked  and  inve- 
terate at  Milverston,  Dissonters  of  every  de- 
nomination are  considered  low  ;  l>eing  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  trading  classes — the 
solitary  exception  of  our  own  acquaintance  is 
Dr.  1'aylor  and  his  family  who  are  members  of 
the  S<x>tch  Kirk.  Tlien  there  are  the  three 
church  parties  :  the  High,  the  High- ami-dry, 
and  the  Low  or  Evangelical.  Dr.  Wyatt  leads 
the  second  and  by  far  the  most  tin merous  party : 
the  Keverend  Basil  St.  John  re])re3ent8  the 
High  Church  interest,  and  Mr.  Dove  is  the 
Ev.-uigelieal  Apostle.  Tiie  mo»t  recently  erected 


l>elow  our  dining-room  window.  Their  few 
are  pinched  and  colourleas,  their  eyes  an.]  bdr 
dim ;  but  nobody  ever  indulges  in  a  dipwi 
remark  on  their  appearance.  It  is  enoui^h  ix 
Milverston  that  they  are  ladies  of  ]•%{ 
<lcscent,  and  that  .the  ancient  gable-k-iHe 
they  inliabit  bears,  ui)on  a  ahield  over  tiie 
doorway,  the  half-effaced  arms  of  the  iioble 
Percy  family,  and  the  date  fifteen  haa.iied 
and  seventy-six.  The  oldest  pewon  in  the 
town  cannot  remember  when  any  but  a 
Percy  lived  in  that  hovse.  St  Marj'i 
Church  is  fall  of  their  raonnmeoti^  mb6  the 
magnificent  stained  east  wiaJow  of  which 
Milverston  is  so  prouil,  wis  put  up  three 
centuries  ago  in  remenbninee  of  one  of 
I  them  who  fell   at  Ziitpheiiin\)d  ^e  kai^t 


church — St,  James's — irt  in  the  suburbs,  and   of  gentle  memory.  Sir  PliiUp  SiAwy. 
Vlr.  Collins,  has  not  yet  com-       Our  doctors  an*!  lawyers  are  sou 


its  vicar,  young  Mr, 

mitted  himself  to  any  extreme  principles,  and 
is  a  favourite  with  the  rector's  friends.  Mr. 
Biisil  JSt.  John  is.'of  a  moa^jro  habit,  which  he 
renders  still  more  strikin;:  by  clotliincr  \\\u\- 
self  in  tight,  butt^meil-up,  l<>ng-Hkirte<i  coats, 


HUTOtTOat 

that  it  has  ever  been  c;iii«e  of  wonder  turje, 
how  they  all  contrive  to  exist  upon  so  Huail 
a  community,  which  is  remarkably  Y^*t- 
ful  and  hcrtlthy.  lint  that  thev  live.an.i  ::v? 
comfortably,  nay  luxuriously,  is  a  fnct 


and  keei)ing  his  eyelids  down  when  lie  walks;  ciontly  attested  by  their  wives  and  dvu*  Vera 
in  the  street.  Ue  is  wiid  to  hold  a  tlieory  that  i  wearing  best  l)onnets  cverj'  day.  I  "io  is^x 
priests  ought  not  to  marry,  and  is  invested  !  patronise  either  profession,  for' Uncle  Orli 
thereby    with     a    sentimental     interest     in  ' 

the    eyes    of  his  female  p.-irishioners,  who. 


are  forever  conspiring  to  pr»?sent  him  with 
some  niece  of  ecclesiiiMtical  millinery  for  the 
embellishment  of  Ids  church.  The  admirers 
of  Mr.  Dove  are  nuini»rou.s,  and  to  them  has 
been  ironically  affixe-l  the  initials  T.  P.  (or 
Truly  PiouR).  They  eschew  all  public 
amusements ;  are  never  seen  at  a  ball,  an 
archeiy-meeting  or  any  other  of  our  so-calletl 
vestibuU'S  to  perdition  ;  are  much  given  to 
lecturing  in  and  out  of  sea^rtn,  to  tea-drink- 
ing, to  denunciation  of  other  sects,  and  to 
other  quiet  excitements  of  a  dome.stic  cha- 
racter. The  rector's  friends  are  less  strict ; 
they  patronise  the  little  theatre  for  the  good 
of  the  town  ;  keep  up  the  l)alls  patriotically  ; 
dine,  dance,  and  play  a  quiet  rubber  at  each 
other's  houses.  Dr.  Wyatt  could  not  get 
through  his  life  without  his  rabl)er ;  he  has 
it  as  regularly  as  his  dinner,  and  avei*s  that 


has  made  me  a  convert  to  hnmopopathv;  ;!»!. 
with  one  of  these  pretty  little  twelve-:inl->ii- 
ponny  cases  of  globules  and  a  man nal,  price  oct 
shilling,!  doctor  myself  anti  all  ourfamilr  As 
for  law,  I  would  rather  give  awav  evt.rylii:!i? 
I  i)OS8es9,  than  venture  into  such  a  c^mfii- 
cated  trap.  If  anybody  does  go  to  law  it 
Milverston,  it  is  surreptitiously,  as  if  :'m5 
were  ashamed  of  themselves  ;'  the  fa.t  u 
whi8|)cr«l  in  comers  with  much  pursing  3[' 
of  mouths  and  cautious  condemnation. 

Milverston  does  not  lack  its  perambula:in! 
gazette.  This  news-organ  is  Miss  JuiUti 
Prior,  a  maiden  lady,  many  years  past  (ti 
seventh  age  of  woman — she  may  be  fiftr^ 
six;  perhaps  sixty;  it  is  impossible  » 
guess  with  exactness,  for  she  devotes  a  p*l 
deal  of  her  superfluous  energy  to  8upprt:s-«ia: 
and  embellishing  the  fact.  She  is  a  great  aulb^ 
rity  amongst  the  clergy,  and  holds  de>pi« 
power  over  all  the  cluirity-school  children.  Ii 


it  promotes  dlgealion.  church  she  stands  up  before  all  the  con<;re'> 

Hidden  far  down  a  t\wptow  «\.T^^V^\tv  \\\^\\:\cm,n«\S>DL  *.  wst^v^t'j  ^m^klexion  whicli  t« 
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to  describe  the  air  with  which  she  gives  that 
Terse  ''  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto 
me  !  "  as  if  she  were  a  whole  body  of  women's 
rights  women  rolled  into  one,  and  defying 
the  sex.  She  needs  this  confidence;  for,  were 
she  not  protected  by  her  poke  bonnet,  she 
would  have  been  called  out  dozens  of  times.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that,  lacking 
Miss  Prior*s  tongue,  there  would  be  a  dearth 
of  conversation  at  our  small,  select  tea-parties. 
She  generally  contrives  to  have  two  families 
at  variance,  and  the  repetition  of  the  ill- 
natured  things  the  one  says  to  the  other  im- 
parts great  vivacity  to  her  conversation.  We 
alwa^'s  talk  before  her  in  the  pleasing  im- 
certainty  of  a  chance  word  and  her  repeti- 
tion thereof,  blowing  up  a  mine  between  our- 
selves and  our  best  friends.  Tliis  being  done, 
Miss  Prior  redoubles  her  assiduities  to  both 
parties,  travels  backwards  and  forwards  dili- 
gently widening  the  breach,  and  adding  daily 
to  her  rcpert^)iro  of  sintefnl  anecdotes.  Dear, 
pi*clty,  sensible,  little  Mrs.  Dove,  is  the  only 
person  in  the  community  who  dares  openly  to 
l>ravo  Miss  Prior,  She  quotes  to  her  all  the 
appropriate  texts,  and  winds  up  emphatically 
with  I>r.  "Wyatt's  advice,  **  You  should  not 
speak  evil,  even  of  the  town-pump."  Many 
ouarrels  have  been  adjusted  in  the  Dove 
nrawing-room^greatly  to  Miss  Prior's  discom- 
fiture ;  and  it  is  thought  by  sanguine  people, 
that  if  proper  measures  are  taken  she  may 
soon  be  put  a  stop  to  altogether.  I  wish  she 
were. 

The  favourite  lounge  in  Milverston  is  Miss 
Wolpcy's  shop.  She  has  confectionery  and 
luncheon  buns  of  the  freshest  and  daintiest; 
and,  in  the  two  rooms  above,  a  circulating 
library  of  select  works,  chiefly  novels,  not  quite 
so  fresh  as  her  pastry.  I  have  borrowed  there, 
at  the  rate  of  a  ])enny  per  volume,  the  His- 
tory of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Clarissa,  Pa- 
mela, and  a  few  other  standard  works.  Also 
at  Miss  Wolsey's  may  be  purchased  mate- 
rials for  fancy-work ;  and  having  once  pro- 
posed to  set  up  a  ladies*  news- room  and 
failed  in  the  attempt,  she  still  receives  a 
few  subscriptions  which  enable  her  to  have 
the  St.  James*s  Daily  Chronicle  always 
lying  on  her  counter  for  inspection.  She 
also  lias  a  register  for  governesses  and 
superior  servants ;  but  her  chief  source  of 
income  is  buns. 

Our  two  chief  milliners,  Mrs.  Brisket  and 
Mrs.  Dent,  live  on  the  same  side  of  the 
market-place,  a  few  doors  only  from  each 
other.  The  gayer  section  of  the  church  parties 
patronise  Mrs.  Briskett;  the  T.  P.  clique 
uphold  Mrs.  Dent  Both  ladies  understand 
the  science  of  flattery,  and  apply  it  with 
the  tact  which  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  feminine  idiosyncracy  in  its 
most  confidential  moments,  can  alone  have 
taught  them. 

Oar  bonae  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
market-place^  neurly  opposite  St.  Mary'a 
church,  and  the  hay-window  of  the  ntiing- 


room  up-stairs  has  brought  me  acquainted 
with  the  outward  aspect  of  a  great  many 
of  the  Milverston  folks,  of  whose  names  an(l 
occupations  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Tm\^ 
there  are  the  walking  girls :  four  of  them, 
all  clad  alike  in  grey  lama  dresses,  black  capes, 
and  straw  bonnets  trimmed  with  rose-colour ; 
they  are  all  rather  pretty,  all  of  a  size,  and 
all  very  merry.  At  every  hour  of  the  day 
they  are  to  be  seen  flitting  in  one  direction  or 
another,  chattering  and  laughing  aloud ;  paus- 
ing occasionally  to  look  round  at  anything 
that  has  attracted  their  attention,  and  then 
darting  off  again,  as  if  they  had  to  be  at  a 
given  point  at  a  certain  moment.  At  first,  I 
thought  they  were  oddities  walking  for  a 
wager  and  bound  to  traverse  so  many  miles 
of  paving-stones  in  so  many  hours ;  but  the 
irre^larity  of  their  transits  forbids  this  sup* 
position.  On  market-days  and  days  of  public 
amusement  they  are  ubiquitous ;  I  am  sure 
they  are  not  canny,  they  are  in  so  many  places 
at  once.    I  wish  they  would  get  married. 

Who  is  Eflect  ?  I  myself  was  young  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  and  so  far  back  as 
that  I  can  recollect  Effect  with  exactly  the 
same  mediseval  aspect  as  she  wears  at  this 
blessed  day.  She  is  not  rich,  for  her  gar- 
ments are  splendid  with  tiie  mellow  tints  of 
antiquity ;  but  she  makes  the  best  of  them. 
She  is  of  moyen  height,  and  walks  with  a 
swaying  gait,  suggestive  of  ducks,  while  she 
holds  up  her  dress  in  front  to  display  an  em- 
broidered petticoat  and  a  ))air  of  very  neat 
boots.  Her  countenance  is  serio-comic  ;  serio 
as  regards  herself,  comic  as  regards  the  spec- 
tator. She  wears  a  front  of  dishevelled 
brown  curls  parted  very  much  on  one  side, 
a  ruby  velvet  bonnet  through  every  season, 
and,  over  all,  an  awful,  no<lding  plume.  In 
her  disengaged  hand  she  invariably  carries  an 
ele2:antly  l)ound  volume,  consisting  probably 
of  Lyrics  of  the  Heart  and  other  poetical 
effusions  ;  she  does  not  frequent  the  streets 
so  much  as  the  suburban  walks;  where  I  often 
meet  her,  murmuring  poetry  to  herself  and 
looking  very  melancholy.    Poor  old  Effect  I 

When  the  moustache  movement  began, 
Milverston  opposed  it  on  principle,  as  opening 
a  door  to  revolutionary  sentiments  and  gene- 
rally subversive  of  that  respectability  which 
is  the  fundamental  charasteristic  of  all 
English  institutions.  We  talked  seriously 
and  emphatically  about  it,  and  the  married 
ladies  were  one  and  all  denunciatory — none 
of  their  husbands  should  make  guys  of  them- 
selves, that  should  they  not.  Mr.  Matthew 
Wilson,  a  gentleman  generally  supposed  to 
be  under  mild  but  efiective  government,  went 
up  to  town  at  this  critical  juncture  and  re- 
turned with — ^with  all  his  face  eclipsed  in 
three  weeks*  growth  of  variegated  hair.  It 
was  not  handsome.  People  asked  satirically 
if  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Latter-Day  Saints  ^ 
— ^it  b«\]\^  "«^VV  VxjlWItw  >i<^aJ<.  X^a  ^^a^  ^'qN.  "«v     n^ 
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offered  Mn.  Wilson  a  pair  of  scisaora  to  crop 
the  obnoxious  tangle  while  her  spoaso  slept. 
Bat  the  little  wife  siiid,  with  tears  in  her  ejes, 
that  it  would  be  as  much  as  her  ringlets  were 
worth  to  touch  it,  and  it  grew  and  grew  until 
it  agjvravated  many  others  to  try  what  thev 
could  do  in  the  same  line,  for  the  way  in  which 
the  little  man  vaunted  himself  of  his  beard 
was  quite  insufferable.  He  thought  liimself 
wiser  with  it ;  talked  about  patrLirchs  and 
other  obsolete  topics,  and  elevateil  his  chin  in 
the  air  until  it  was  a  sore  temptation  to  all 
beholders  to  pluck  him  by  the  beard.  After 
a  period  of  various  deu'reea  of  stubblineas, 
Itglit  pentlemen  of  Mil  version  came  forth 
decked  with  more  or  less  liair ;  some  with 
only  moustache  and  im))erial,  others  all  over 
except  the  nose  and  forehead — it  was  pure 
contradiction  in  them  and  emulation — which 
of  them  ever  thoup;ht  of  coveting  the  locks 
on  his  friend*s  head ')  but  many,  many  longed 
for  the  hair  off  Mr.  Matthew  Wilson*s  chin. 
It  became  quite  a  mania.  The  shop-boys  all 
began  to  cultivate  their  faces,  and  Miss 
Wolsey  got  some  stuff  with  a  long  name 
which  was  warranted  t-o  give  the  moustache 
a  superlatively  elegant  curl.  She  told  me  it 
■old  admirably  ;  ^Irs.  ^latthew  Wilson  with- 
drew her  custom  from  the  bun>shop  on  that 


clerks  (moat  of  them  of  aingalarly  short  ria. 
ture),  emulous  of  each  fame  as  wouderfoBy 
lacquered  boota,  ingenioua  ties,  and  iinnuei- 
late  all-roond  collam  can  afford  them. 

And  then  the  meudicanta^  who  may  bt 
likened  to  fragmenta  of  Uatti*red  old  wall, 
aoch  aa  we  aee  aometimea  8houlderiDgreipe^ 
table  bricka  and  mortSLr — ^the  Irt^ih man— that 
animate  bundle  of  rags,  that  acarecrow,  that 
comnound  of   dirt,    roguery,  and   wit,  who 
evadea  the  policeman,  and  smga  Itallada  in  a 
cracked  voice,  in teraperaed  with  dancing :  the  ] 
man  with  laoea  who  iufeata  the  bridge  nJ  J 
hangs  his  hands  like  a  begging  poodle ;  tU  > 
sturdy  fellow  on   one  crutch  who  demafiJt 
alms    with   a    your-monej-or-your-life  air:  = 
crazy  Betty,  who  bows  graciously  to  all  yooBj 
peoule,  and  collects   fragmenU  of  stick  acl  I 
coal ;  the  cripple    girl  with  beaatiful  Uh  j 
eyes,  and  the  old  match-woman,  who  whiiui 
so  cleverly,  and  smells   so  odiously  of  gia  ' 
Besides  these  there  is  that  eternal  womia  | 
with  the  babies,  or  who  is  just  going  to  have 
babies,  and  has  nothing   to  dnsaa  them  in   I 
when  they  come,  and   the  pe<^le  withoat   I 
arms  or  legs,  or  with  odd  ouea,  who  ciiwl    ! 
about  on  maiket-day,  and  harrow  np  tverj- 
bodv*a  feeling,  nino  timea  out  of  tea  unneca-    1 
aarily.    Theae  are  aa  much  feitam  of  MU-    7 


very  account ;  Miss  Wolsey  was  falae  to  her ,;  veraton  atreeta  aa  the  church  steeple  or  tia 
aex.    By  degrees  the  nmnia  docreaaed  ;  first  inn  doorwaya. 


one  countenance  lt)8t  its  8U}>erfluous  adorn- 
ment, then  nnother,  au'l  fmHliy  at  a  general 
reunion  in  Mrs.  liriskctt'a  sliow-room,  Uie  first 
offender*s  wife  exhibiteil  his  moiiJitache  tri- 
umphantly :  she  ha<l  gummed  and  twirled  it 


Some  persona  have  fooliihlt  regretted  (fiit 
I    do  not    inherit    my    moiW*  yctAxiiwa 
rather  than   my  father's    high,  STUlocnXic, 
Koman  features ;    but  it    is  needless  to  say 
that  aueh  weakness  la  unshared  by  me.  I  am 


into  a  tnu^love  knot,  and  ))ut  it  in  a  locket  \  proud  that  X  bear  the  stamp  of  my  descent 
appended  to  her  watoh-cliain.  After  that  j  upon  my  face,  and  would  not  exchaJige  it  for 
incident  there  were  no  more  non-professional  i  the  charma  of  the  Three  Graces  comliioei 
beanls.  j  For  what  ia  beauty  to  expression  1     What 

Milveraton  owna  two  Jjatter-day  Saints  of:  indeed  7    Beauty  id   but  a  paaaing  moutLij 
the  real  kind  ;  tlie  one  a  gigantic  blackamith,  I  roae  ;    expression    ia    a    crwp    everla-'tin; ! 
the  other  a  sm.'Jl  m:in  witli  the  aspect    "       ^* — 4...  i»  ^  ._  _x  ^t. .  ^  .      .      *.. 
Skye  terrier  crossed  in  its  affections. 


Beauty  fades  at  the  touch  of  time  ;  exprt.'aaian 
gains  in  intensity  by  every  added  year! 
Beauty  gratifies  tlie  eye,  but  expression  Je- 


of  a 
The 
former  always  looms  large  at  the  «loorway  of 
his  forge,  wiiich  is  in  a  wide  thoroughfare, 
waiting  for  equine  customers  ;  whiUt  his  myr- 
midons in  the  background  are  blowing  the 
furnace,  welding  bits  of  metal,  and  perform- 
ing other  laboui*s  of  the  craft.  II is  l>eard  is 
dingy  grey  and  yellow,  and  is  scattered  over 
his  broa<l  chest,  while  his  hair  is  plaited  be- 
hind in  several  little  tails,  and  then  clubbed 
np  into  a  single  twist.  The  other  man  is  a 
basket-maker,  and  every  market-day  he  aita 
juat  before  our  house,  with  his  wares  for 
sale  ;  his  nature,  fi'om  what  I  have  observed, 
ia  as  kindly  as  his  countenance  is  cross- 
grained. 

Amongst  others  whose  peculiarities  have 
caught  my  attention  is  the  Quixotic  gentleman 
who  almost  lives  at  the  subscription  library, 
with  his  hat  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his 

eyes  always  lookin<;  vaguely  about  for  adven- 1 ^ „, .^ 

turea ;    also  the  YaVata^aiv  aM(^V\ow««x^  ^W\A^  Wv^  ^^gax^  \>BA.t  4\t  before  my  ma<nc  iHa& 
eclipaea  completely  t\\e  VvaU  ol  a^Xsa^  Vm-\>HV\05v>Q\x\.Tfc'\«i\A  >ik5*^ 
dow  in  pasaing  and  lUe  mu\tv\.Tiai<^  oi  ^wtt^J^wi^^.^^6»«wM5va^ft^s^^ 


lighu  the  heart,  encages  the  understanilinj, 
and  abidea  within  the  memory  so  louf^  as  i( 
holds  its  sway. 

My  life  is  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
Cleverboots— a  not  unworthy  Cleverboota 
My  tastes  are  literary,  my  manners  firm  bat 
unobtiusive,  my  principles  of  the  atrongert 
character.  From  my  youth  np  I  have  been 
an  observer—may  I,  without  trencliing  on 
the  domains  of  the  more  lordly  aex,  say,  a 
critical  observer  of  human  nature.  I  har« 
shot  folly  iiB  ahe  flew  by,  and  transfixed 
frivolity  with  a  glance,  throwing,  from  time 
to  time,  a  few  remarks  on  paper  to  tliat 
effect,  with  a  view  to  hohling  tlie  mirror  up 
to  art  and  nature  both.  Fi-om  grave  to  gay, 
I  have  paased  with  the  airy  versatility  of  a 
true  Cleverboota  ;  and  if  my  portruita  be  not 
always  flattering,  lav  not  the  fault  to  me.  bat 
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I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  any  particular 
line  of  observation  in  the  selection  I  shall 
make  from  my  accumulated  and  ever  accu- 
mulating pa(>era,  but  I  modently  hope  to  offer 
something  which  shall  gratify  every  taste. 

,THE  EHODODENDKON  GARDEN. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ixindon  were  indulged, 
dunn<;  the  past  mouth  of  June,  with  one  of 
the  daintiest  sights  ever  nunil:>ered  among 
the  ]tleasure8  ot  a  capital.  It  was  an  ^At 
Home  to  morning  callers  on  the  part  of 
Cfftain  meinlHirs  of  the  great  Heath  family, 
chirtlv  the  Khododendronsand  Azaleas.  The 
niemlwrs  of  this  widely  -  scattered  family; 
who,  having  taken  up  their  temjiorary 
loiiging  at  Ashburnham  Park,  api^eared  in 
a  spacious  reception  r(»om  abutting  on  Cre- 
morne  Gaiiieus,  Chelsea,  and  looked  their 
best  to  charm  all  visitors.  They  were  all  born 
at  Knuphill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woking, 
where  they  have  nearly  a  hundred  acres  of 
their  own,  and  are  waited  upon  by  a  large 
retinue  of  attendants,  nnder  the  commaml  of 
their  two  faithful  servants,  Messrs.  Waterer 
and  Godfrey.  All  these  distinguished  bmnches 
of  a  noble  family  entertained  the  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  all  her  court ;  and  thei*e  was  no 
court  liuly  lietter  di^essed  than  they  were  on 
that  great  occitsion. 

The  roots  of  all  plants  of  the  Heath  family 
run  out  into  fibrils  of  a  hair-like  fineness ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  soil  applied  to 
them  must  be  of  a  light  sort,  and  moist 
enou«;h.  They  like  best  rotted  peat,  or  leaf- 
mould,  or  loamy  sand.  To  a  net-work  of 
light  tilamentis  this  kiml  of  soil  clings  well — 
so  well,  that  although  ex)X)sure  to  the  air 
soon  injures  them,  there  is  not  much  reason 
to  dri'ad  exposure  if  the  plant  be  dug  up 
with  its  roou  still  in  the  ball  of  earth  that 
surrounds  them.  They  can  be  so  dug  up  and 
conveyed  from  ]>lace  to  pUce  without  the  use 
of  jKits  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  ^fessrs.  Waterer  and  Crodt'rey  to  do 
what  they  have  been  lately  doing  (and  will 
do  again,  no  doubt,  in  future  years)  in  Ash- 
buruliam  Piirk,  King*s  Road,  Chelsea,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Simpson,  who  is  the 
active  and  sensible  proprietor  of  that  pro- 
perty. 

Under  a  huge  tent  they  ma<le  a  garden : 
not  of  fiower-Htands,  but  an  actual  garden, 
and  no  small  one,  with  gravel  walks,  and 
IkhIs  planned  by  the  skill  of  pitictised  gHr- 


soms  opened,  and  the  whole  garden  became 
an  expanse  of  flower  in  which  not  a  break 
was  to  be  seen.  Cushioned  seats  were  placed 
here  and  there  under  the  blossoming  trees  ;  an 
elegant  little  stage  erected  at  one  end,  fi*om 
which  visitors  might  look  abroad  on  the  whole 
fairy  s[>ectacle ;  and  then  the  doors  were 
opened.  The  tie  of  kindred  among  the  pUnts 
by  confining  all  varieties  of  form  and  tint 
within  certain  strict  limits,  ensured  a  complete 
absence  of  harsh  contrasts.  The  charm  was 
everywhere  perfect,  and  its  delicacy  became 
more  apparent  as,  with  little  impairment  of 
the  general  effect,  the  tender  blossom  leaves 
began,  as  tlieir  last  du^'s  drew  near,  to 
wrinkle  and  to  fall  Before  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  display  had  vanished,  the  doors  of 
the  garden  closed.  The  plants  are  now  being 
dug  up  again  (we  assume  that  the  garden 
wiO  be  shut  ere  this  reaches  the  reader),  and 
carried  back  to  ELnaphiil  with  the  soil  about 
their  roots. 

The  great  mass  of  colour  in  this  garden 
of  flowers,  liaving  settleil  like  a  flight  of  birds 
upon  a  patch  of  London  gi-ound  takes  flight 
again  as  quickly ;  and,  as  tne  ereat  mass  of 
colour  was  produced  by  the  rhododendronSy 
we  shall  speak  of  t*hem  as  types  of  tlie  whole 
show.  Much  time  and  knowledge,  many 
successive  discoveries — some  of  them  very 
recent — have  gone  to  that  extension  of  the 
ranee  of  colour  in  the  rhododendrons  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  massing  of  their 
blossoms  to  produce  effects  so  exquinite.  The 
common  purple  or  Pontic  liliododendron 
itself  is  an  old  friend  iu  Europe.  It  abounds 
in  the  Levant,  and  was  named  as  we  now 
uaiue  it  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  word 
meaning  rose-tree.  It  was  called  also  rhodo- 
daphne,  rose-laurel,  though  that  name 
more  strictly  belonged  to  the  oleander ;  but 
of  old,  and  till  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  rhododendrons  and  oleanders  were  not 
carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
Pontic  Rhododendron  is,  of  course,  to  be 
found  growing  wild  in  the  laud  once  called 
Pontus,  and  now  called  Armenia.  Althouffh 
fair  to  the  eye, — second  only  to  the  roses — the 
rhododendiHiiis  and  azaleas  are  poisonous 
plants,an^  the  abundance  of  their  flowers  was 
believed  to  have  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  honey  of  the  country,  that  the  Romans 
would  not  receive  honey  iu  tribute  from  the 
men  of  Pontus  ;  but  took  from  them  instead 
of  it  a  double  quantity  of  wax.  It  was  to  the 
Pontic  honey,  gathered  chiefly  by  the  bees 
deners.  Into  tlfe  garden  they  then  brought  from  rhododemlruns  and  azaleas,  that  the 
by  thousands,  from  their  mirsery-gronuds' dreadful  sulieriugs  of  the  Greeks  near  Trebi- 
at  Knai)hill,  ch«»ice  rhododendrons,  azale;Ls  «>"*!  described  by  Xenonhon  in  his  account 
'    •    -  •  "    'e  Ketrtat  of  the  Ten  Tho 


kaliniiis,  and  other  allied  phuits ;  all  chosen 
from  those  that  were  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  fullest  blossom ;  but  with  the 
bin  Is  ye^  solid  enough  to  bear  the  jolts  of 
tnivt* 


of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  were 
ascribed.  They  vomited,  and  became  delirious. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the 
soldiers  os  it  is  after  a  battle  ;  but,  iu  twenty* 


vt  1.  The  trees  were  then  carefully  a«sorte<l '  four  hours,  except  ihat  they  were  wea.kA\NaA.,    \^ 
to  size  and  colour,  and  tninsplanted  into\aiV  w«t^  ^^Vl  «j^v:\\x.    '\.N^a  x\v^^«^ss^^   ^ 
the   lAcds  iirepur^al  /or  them.     A  lew  d:iya\sa:faa.uoU\vwVA>&W^''^^^^V^^^\^^ 
bAYiiig  then  beensuflTered  to  eUiwe,  the  Uoa-\  PUwea^  \  ^^«^  *^^  \ifttkVL\«v»  ^v\s^».>»^ 
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BdUSKBOLD  WOBEI& 


I 


naUTaii 
by  Mud  odIj  wtthfai  ttMlvi  taa  ym^ik 
is  only  now,  llMMfiivfl^  tluifc  ww  m  b^ 
ning  to  Mt  tlM  MKtant  and  baftoty  of  tli 
addtUon  lo  \m  nude  to  TSaffiOi  guAm  ^ 
th«flnltiT»tloii«f  plants  bndlb  ~ 

■hov  at   Aahlwnihaw    Purl^ 
oMofthaflrathiataMid  thaa 
w«  1mt«  7«t  htO^  of  tho  dob« 
owo  for  monooo  of  boanty  la 
to  the  natonliafe   wlio  fin*   txplond  lb 
rhododoadroni  of  tha  Sikkim  BSamay^ 


m  ftd^w 


its 


wlUiin  a  taQemii  mAi  and  miixdorar.'*  Br. 
Hooker  wrote  alao  from  the  peaM  of  Thibet! 
''Heie  ere  three  rhododendron^  two  of  them 
reelnooa  aad  etrongly  odoriferou;  end  it  is 
to  the  preeenoe  S  theee  plente  that  <he 
nathree  attrilrate  the  painfhl 
experieDoed  at  great  eleTationa.** 

AnA  now  that  we  hare  named  Dr.  Hooker, 
we  hare  named  the  ehief  adomer  of  tho 
ihododendion  garden.  Before  his  reeent 
exploration  of  the  rhododendrone  of  the 
ffikkim  Himalaja,  and  his  introdnetion  of 
new  eeedi^  the  range  of  colour  over  which 
the  gardener  had  mle  was  Terj  limited. 
There  are  ^ree  plants  out  of  which  to 
breed  Tarieties.  Probably  the  reader  knows 
how,  within  the  flower-cnp  the  filamenU  (ea^ 
beanng  a  case  foU  of  yellow  dost,  or  polkn) 
sorxoimd  the  little  central  column.  On  the 
pohit  of  that  column  they  scatter  their  dust 
when  the  flower  is  full-blown,  sad  the  dust,  ss 
a  fotiliMOg  powder,  pasies  in  a  changed  form 
down  the  column  to  the  seed-case  at  ite 
rooti  where  it  gtres  life  to  the  seeds.  If 
the  filaments  of  a  flower— say  of  a  flower  of 
the  purple  rhododendron— be  cut  ofl^  and  at 
the  fime  when  they  should  shed  their  pollea 
OB  the  summit  of  the  little  column^  eaUed 
the  piaUl,  there  be  shed  on  it  by  a  nr^ 
dener  the  ripe  dust  or  pollen  of  another 
sort  of  rhododendron— ea;r  of  the  Caucasian 
—the  resulting  seeds  will  produce  h^rbrid 
plants  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  either 
parent  Let  all  these  seeds  be  sown,  and, 
perhaps,  no  two  will  come  up  alike.  Some  will 
produce  plants  more  nearly  like  the  male 
parent^  some  plants  more  nearly  like  the 
frmale  parent,  and  the  bloesoms  may  be  of 
all  shades  of  colour  between  white  and  pur- 
ple. On  this  principle  and  within  limits 
so  defined,  many  varieties  of  rhododendron 
were  produced  at  Knaphill  and  elsewhere ; 
the  colours  of  their  ffowers  being  formed 
almost  exclusiyely  by  modification  of  the 
main  elements  of  purple,  pink,  and  white.  In 
the  gardener's  eyes  the  great  merit  of  Dr. 
Hooker's  Asiatic  explorations  was,  that  he 
brought  home  seeds  of  new  rhododendrons ; 
among  which  were  some  that  yielded  bloeeoms 
of  the  richest  scarlet  • 

Bhododendrons  are  a  hardy  race  of  plants. 
There  is  strong  evidence  of  this  in  the  mere 
flict  that  thev  can  be  dug  up  by  thousands 
while  in  bud,  brought  to  a  distance  to  display 
their  blossoming,  and  then  dug  up  again  and 
carried  home :  out  there  is  a  limit  to  their 
hjurdihood.  English  Aprils  will  take  care  that 
no  good  rhododendron  blossoms  shall  show 
their  petals  out  of  doors ;  nor  is  it  an  easy,  if 
a  poettble,  thing  so  to  acclimatise  a  plant  as 

to  make  it  change  its  own  api)ointed  times  of  stairs  to  the  mother — ovei^>o«and 
bud,  and  flower,  and  fruit.  The  difllculty  the  joy  of  hearing  her  soa^a  ▼oioo— who  iM 
b  to  be  overcome  only  by  Intermarriages  of  trembling  at  the  door.  £rio  bonadeiJ 
the  Americana  and  Evxroyeana  V\x.\i  ^>EL^\^^«tx^  «aD^^«m]bracuig  her,  carried  h(Brlft4 
Asiatics.     On  tb\a  pi\nc\p\e  ^aiAt\ifet*>aaN^\vi1s  «j!h«m^^  "^^t  W»^   wid.    haadb  ei 

acted.      On   tWia   pfiucVpYe  XVi^  VvuXa  ^w^W' 

|»rodaoed,  by  the  variety  oi  w\iMi\w  ^^  i^^'^Y 


XBIC  WjILBEBTHOBH. 

Eunr  WAUtfwmrmomM  valksd  Is  aid  ii 

la  the  withdrawiaHoom -of  KreaMlld.  & 
iaes  was  anzioa%  UMMi|^  ha  stnwstsHii 
aad  words  of  hops  wava  cb  Us  fif%  aUek^ 
to  judge  from  lua  unaqail  aU^  mL  ihI> 
less  e^es,  ssemed  te  Iraaa  Ua  kwt 

•'Youmaydtpoadon  it.  ifaaratha.tfat 
Erie  never  left  Btattia  «Mfr  sla^f  agkt 
£vsrv  one  mist  haTa  aaam  IkMam  omv  j 
ip  all  the  mniaa.     Yba  mfmi  MtmJ  I 
he  alept  safely  under  thm  hifUie  tvsf^  ^ 
the  Geldenstem.** 

**  Heaven  grant  it  maj  la  n  )na!}«mi 
son,*'  answered  the  iiidjr  to  ahiM^TTynr 
were  addressed. 

The  kdv  of  Kronenthal,  asdksam  slmfi 
called,  had  not  long  piaeod  tbs  pone  of  lik 
She  was  about  forty-five^  and  bore  bar  jaa 
well,  though  the  traoea  of  deep 
to  be  seen  on  her  still  hand 
The  likeness  betwean  ]|«r 
was  very  remarkable,  and  ihete  eesU  biii 
doubt  as  to  whence  £rie  derieed  kii  liai 
forehead  and  deep  intelleetoal  eja   8hi«i 
tall  and  rather  elight ;  and»  asahsronlw 
her  chair  and,approaohinff  lini  nidi  si  sia.Hai 
beside  him  puttmff  her  hand  npoa  his  tfs 
and  looking  into  his  fiioe^  ha  ahaost  slual 
back  from  her,  and  fixna  hie  awa  thM^ 
—the  face  was  so  like  Eria^ 

"Mother!  I  wUl  have  a  hotis  atti 
and  ride  over  to  Stettin.  Then  k  pMf 
of  time  before  dark.** 

But  before  this  intention  ooold  be  iiseriA 
sleigh  bells  were  heard  in  the  ooart  bsh*!; 
and     £rnst,    running     down,    was 
in  the  hall  by  Eric    Warm  greetia^- 
betweeu  the  brothers :  all  the  varmcff  felbl 


iispense  Ernst  had  been  endnxiag.  ] 

Eric  presented  Carl,    who    was  hMtfl 
welcomed,    and   the    three    pioeeedtdi| 

Dowered  wl 


''^Ifij^SDAit^  ^aais  latdOssaO 


'v^ 


OlttDlihwiJ 


ERIC  WALDEBTHOBN. 


eo7 


not  been  very  anxious  about  me.  The  atorm 
detained  us  ;  we  slept  at  Stettin  that  nighty 
and  had  to  wait  there  till  the  road  was 
passable." 

But  the  mother  did  not  so  soon  recover 
from  the  suspense  she  had  been  enduring  for 
the  last  two  dajs ;  and  now  the  reaction  was 
•0  great  that  she  fairly  ffave  way  and  burst 
into  tears,  as  Eric  knelt  before  her.  So 
he  looked  at  Carl,  aud  they  said  nothing 
about  the  wolves  and  the  snow-storm. 

**  Mother,"  said  Eric,  "  I  have  brought  you 
something  from  Borne,  which  I  know  will 

f  lease  you.  It  is  to  be  huug  in  your  oratory, 
t  will  come  with  the  rest  of  my  things 
in  the  baggage-sleigh  this  evening.  And  see, 
Ernst,''  he  continued,  **  what  I  have  brought 
for  vou,  or  rather  for  your  bride." 

^'How  beautiful!"  said  Ernst,  as  he 
opened  a  case,  which  his  brother  put  into  his 
hands,  and  an  exquisite  set  of  antique 
cameos  met  hia  eyes. 

**!  hope  your  bride  will  like  them," 
he  said,  ^and  I  hope  she  will  approve  of  her 
new  brother  a  little  ;  though,  I  suppose,  she 
likes  yon  so  much  that  she  will  have  no  liking 
to  bestow  on  me.** 

**Oh,  yes,  a  sister's  love,  dear  Eric;  we 
Bover  had  a  sister.  Some  day  you  will  give 
me  one,  as  I  give  you  one,  now.'* 

Erio  reddened,  and  said,  **  Perhaps." 

**  There  could  not  have  been  a  nobler  pair 
of  brothers,"  thought  Carl,  as  sitting  b««ide 
the  lady  of  Kronenthal,  he  watched  them  as 
they  walked  arm-in-arm,  and  up  and  down 
the  room.  There  was  a  great  likeness 
between  the  two.  Eric  was  a  little  taller, 
though  both  were  tall  and  well  made. 
There  was  the  same  frank  bearing,  the  same 
noble  cast  of  countenance ;  but  there  was  a 
look  of  fire  at  times  in  Eric's  eyes,  which 
the  calm  grey  eyes  of  Ernst  did  not  possess. 
There  was  in  both  the  same  confiding,  loving 
repose  on  each  other's  faith.  The  love  that 
Eric  bore  his  brother,  amounted  almost  to 
devotion  ;  and  that  of  Ernst  for  him  was  that 
of  one  who  had  protected,  and  humoured,  aud 
petted  him  from  his  infancy. 

Left  without  a  £ftther  when  they  were  yet 
infants,  the  three  boys  soon  knew  what  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world  meant  Their 
right  to  their  inheritance  was  contested  for 
years,  and  more  than  once  the  mother  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  by  night  to  carry  her 
children  to  a  place  of  safety,  aud  often  had 
•he  known  what  it  was  even  to  want  bread  and 
a  place  of  refuge.  During  all  these  trials — 
which  came  to  a  close  when  Ernst  was 
twelve  and  Eric  ten — the  care  of  the  elder 
brother  for  the  younger  was  something  beau 
tiful  to  witness ;  aud  after  they  were  rvstured 
to  their  estate  in  peace  and  safety,  his  cure 
and  solicitude  for  nim  seemed  to  increase. 
It  was  Ernst  who  had  taueht  him  all  the 
athletic  exercises  in  which  he  was  so  wttll 
akiUed ;  Ernst  who  had  carried  him  liomu 


had  kiUed  the  wolf  whose  teeth  were  at  hia 
throat ;  and,  when  the  indescribable  longing 
had  seized  him  to  be  an  artist — to  see  Borne — 
it  was  Ernst's  entreaties  which  had  obtained 
the   mother's  reluctant  consent  to  his  de- 

{)arture.  It  was  not  surpnsing,  that  he 
oved  Ernst  with  all  the  stren^h  of  his 
impassioned  soul ;  that  to  him  all  his 
thoughts  turned  in  success,  in  despair ;  that 
to  him  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  long  letters 
— all  his  yearnings,  his  hopes,  his  fears;  that 
to  Ernst  were  sent  the  first  successful  crea- 
tions of  his  pencil,  of  his  chisel ;  and  that  at 
£nist*s  summons  he  should  have  lefb  his 
beloved  studio,  his  unfinished  picture,  and 
journeyed  to  the  north,  to  be  present  at 
the  crowning  of  his  brother's  happiness, 
which  he  knew  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  him. 

This  Carl  knew  jMurtly.  Eric  from  time 
to  time  had  told  him  enough  of  his  past 
life  to  make  him  understand  the  bond  which 
bound  the  brothers  together,  and  made  their 
affection  appear  so  beautiful  to  him.  It  was 
as  much  to  see  this  Ernst,  of  whom  Erio 
spoke  so  constantly,  that  Carl  had  con- 
sented to  go  with  him  to  Kronenthal,  aa 
the  desire  to  bunt  wolves,  to  skat,  or  enjoy 
the  other  amusements  of  a  Pomeranian 
winter. 

**  When  shall  I  see  your  bride  ?  "  said  Eric 
*^  And  you  will  not  tell  me  her  name ) " 

*'  No,"  replied  Ernst,  <*  I  want  to  surprise 
you.    She  is  an  old  friend  of  yours." 

^  Who  can  she  be  7 "  said  Eric. 

"  You  will  see  to-night,"  replied  Ernst.  ''We 
are  going  to  Habeustein  to  spend  a  few 
days.  She  will  be  there.  You  must  drive 
our  mother,  Eric ;  and  your  English  friend 
and  I  will  take  the  other  sleigh. 

While  Carl  was  in  his  room  preparing  for 
this  visit,  Eric  came  in  to  him. 

^  Carl,  don't  say  anything  about  the  wolves 
or  the  snow-storm  to  Ernst  as  you  go  to  Ba- 
bensteiu ;  it  will  make  him  uneasy,  and  my 
mother  will  be  sure  to  find  it  out  if  it  is  spoken 
ot  I  would  not  have  her  know  it  just 
now  for  a  great  deal ;  her  nerves  are  still 
trembling."  After  a  pause,  he  continued,  ^  I 
must  ask  Ernst  if  he  knows  the  Mellinthens. 
I  can't  remember  the  name." 

**  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,"  said  Carl,  aa 
he  continued  his  occupation  of  culling  the 
contents  of  a  large  portmanteau  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  a  smaller  one. 

^'Carl,  Carl,  she  is  mine.  I  have  won 
her!"  said  Eric.  ''At  least,  I  know  she 
loves  me.  For  the  rest  I  do  not  foresee 
any  difficulty.  My  mother  aud  Ernst  are 
so  universally  beloved  and  respected  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ask  her  parents  for  her  in  vain." 

**I  wish  you  joy,  dear  Eric,"  said  CarL 
warmly  pressing  his  hand.     You  will  ^vssL 

^  \ovi6  wv^  V\^^  ^laN w«\^\L Six^  ^'^'^'^'''^:L       «^^. 
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JiMlf-detd  Ibroagh  »  anow-atorm ;  Eriat  wW     "  U  >«»»  \.V% VM!<."i.  V«.w«i!^T  *ii>S^^«^'^ 


1m  l«fdl  with  ftU  «h«  tlmigth  ofUiiiri! 
Ho  looked  anmnd  ;  hb  would  ^fv  M 
Qaiek  m  Uglilaiiig  Mm  trath  WMt  ]mi 
flkihed  thnragh  his  mind ;  for,  aloMSl  btfai 
£rMi  had  doM  apeahiofc  «h«  doar  w 
tliOTB,  in  AlbriUinttTi^gMil 
womf  mooa  his  moUiM* ;    wid,  biiiAi  ht^ 


know  too  weUwhatlflnlTered  Allbifc  iiimAOT 
«-vhftt  it  coct  me  of  my  lifo  and  {lOworMaii 
urtiit,  and  how  mueh  iinM  I  lost  in  frnltliMt 
longhiga.  ButitiaaqaietjoywkiohfiUtmy 
heart  tiiiee  I  became  certain  that  Marie  lores 
me.  I  shall  tell  Emet  ail  abont  it  when  we 
letnrn  from  Babenateln.  Carl,  were  yoa 
to  Babenstein,  when  I  met  yon  at 

et^t 

*«Tea,'*  I  was  going  to  see  Frana  Yob  WedeL 
Ue  iiTce  there,  does  he  not  1  ** 

**  Uvea  there  !*'  aaid  Erie  ;  ''▼ea,  and  la  a 
great  friend  of  oura.  It  ia  he  whom  we  are 
goinff  to  viait.  Babeniitein  oaatle  b«longB  to 
hia  Saher.  It  ia  eloee  to  tlie  town.  You 
mnat  take  care  of  yoar  heart,  Carl ;  Frana 
haa  aome  Tety  beautiful  siatera,  I  hear.  1 
knew  them  when  they  were  little  girl%  and  I 
waa  a  boy  of  fourteen.  I  hear  they  have 
grown  to  be  perfect  beautiea.  When  I  was 
Cere  two  W]nt«rs  a^  they  were  in  Paria  with 
their  aunt;  so  I  dui  not  see  them.** 

On  their  arrival  at  BabeusteiOy  the  trar 
Tellers  were  shown  into  the  rooms  prepareii 
fiv  them.  Carl  had  one  allotted  to  him  dose 
to  thooe  of  the  two  brothers ;  and  Erie  had 
been  gossipping  with  him,  and  had  not  quite 
^ni«V>^  bis  tuiTet»  when  Eriist  cams  into  his 
room.  His  face  was  nuiiant  with  some  great 
joy.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  his 
innother  Erie,  and  took  hold  of  his,  which  he 
pressed  warmly. 

*^  How  well  you  look,  Eric,  this  evening !  *' 
he  said.  ^  You  are  as  handsome  as  a  voung 
bridegroom  going  to  see  his  beUrotheo.  Or 
shall  we  midce  Uiis  your  betrothal  night  t 
There  are  such  beautiful  young  Indies  down- 
stairs, you  must  choose  one.  But  come;  I 
want  to  present  you  to  my  bride ;  ahe  is  all 
impatience  to  see  you.** 

Aa  the  three  youu<r  men  descended  the 
wide  staircase  of  the  old  castle,  and  just  as 
they  had  reached  the  last  step,  Ernst  said  to 
his  brother,  *'  Eric,  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
all  about  your  adventure  with  the  wolves  the 
other  night,  and  your  ride  in  the  snow- 
•tormr*^ 

Eric  started.    He  looked  at  his  brother. 

•Who  told  you  I    Did  Carl  I- 

•'Not  I,"  said  GarL 

**  Ernst !  how  came  you  to  know  anything 
•bout  it  t " 

**  Come  and  see  who  told  me,**  said  Ernst^ 
smiling,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
door. 

£ric*s  heart  beat  quickly,  his  eyes  became 
dizzy.  Who  toM  Ernst  about  the  wolves  1 
His  bride  ?  How  came  she  to  know  ?  Who 
told  her?  Had  Marie  7  Did  she  know 
Marie  ?  Was  Marie  there  ?  No  ;  she  was 
at  Strablen,  thirty  leagues  off.  Then  he 
remembered  her  sister's  parting  words,  **  You 
will  see  us  sooner  than  you  expect.'*  A  light 
flashed  tlirough  his  m\ud.    l\i  waa  a\\^-Ai\a 

brother's  bride  — whom  \\eh«AT«a«iMedLltoTii\\jjt»3ws*  ^1  ^aaa  v«^  ^asj^  \mmm1  «l  Stetta 
death  ♦      She  waa  ou  her  way  \o  Ea\lfcI»^s^xx\<»a^l^\»^J^^^'Q«^^A  0^»^^ 

•  m  he  had  met  her.    ^he.lAai\e,  wVomN  V«.ea,w«^u««d.\«.w.^m>^Oi.^^ 


robed  m  pasm  wfaitOL  thm  soMen  cmhUiBf 
round  her  bsMtiraliMebatood  Maria.  Ifaria 
hiaBomandreMu  Mari^hiabekyred.  Ifad^ 

hia  farothsrVi  bfkU ! 

Tbers  were  oOmt  ymwmnm  In  the  nm 
Hoaawonlyher.  ]Ceoh«nienIly,sniaadiea^ 
ho  leUowod  his  broOier :  as  m  a  dieaiB,hi 
heard  the  voioaa  of  thoae  arovad  bun;  s 
oontoed  whining  llllad  hia  eaisi  He  av 
Marie  adviaoe  towarda  him,  acain  bolte 
out  both  her 'hand%  amiHiiw  wita  an  aimb 
smile.  He  loohad  at  har.  All  prasatm 
hia  laeawaaofa  deadly  aalkr ;  Iksa  a  wl^ 
nneaithlv  glean  ahofc  from  hia  eyes.  E» 
advanced  to  meet  Maria  aa  aha  ^pnadni} 
then  tamed  and  ^^ 

AU  stood  amaMd.  In  «ba  int  ooHlma' 
tion  noae  thought  of  Iblloviw  Ma;  sad 
wheaSrnataadOavl  did  ae^  H  wis  Iss  kta 
He  waa  nowhere  to  ba  fiMund.  Be  aaifqaoj 
fled  oat  intothe  night. 

Soon  the  wooda  round  JUmCeia  m^ 
with  the  voicea  of  man  susdkMada    "Mrk/ 
Eric  !**  was  heard  on  oweijadsmthtfoiees 
of  hia  fiiend  and  brother.  Smt  wi  CsA 
sought  everywhere  ;  and  Sekwsrts  VwnM 
into  the  woods,  baying  loadly.    *  Heaves  he 
praised  1  **  said  Emat  ;   «  he  la  en  kii  trscL" 
But  hour  after  hour    pawsd^  and  nalh« 
Schwarts  nor  Erie  re-appeared. 

«Can  I  have  a  aleigli  f  -  asked  Csxl  M 
will  ffo  to  Suttin.    I  &iiik  ho  will  go  thoa* 

•^IwiU  go  with  yon/'  aaid  Ehist 

"  I  think  it  will  Do  bettor  that  yon  shoski 
stav  here  and  direct  the  ecairh,  botli  ko* 
ami  at  Kronenthal,**  anawered  Gsii  *Wt 
had  better  divide  onr  ezartiona.  Tkfptd 
upon  me  for  leaving,  on  my  part^  notiuif 
undone.  I  will  write  to  joa  firam  Stetti% 
and  tell  yon  where  I  go  next^  if  my  i^ 
searches  there  are  nnanceeaifal ;  and  yoe  aa 
write  to  me  there^  and  let  me  luiow  wbstkr 
you  find  any  traoss  of  hinL** 

So  Carl  arrived  at  Suttin,  and  went  totto 
Qeldenatem,  which  he  had  onlj  leA  a  he 
hours  befure. 

OHATOB  TBB  nFIB. 

Eric  had  mahed  fixMn  the  room  into  the  hilli 
caught  up  his  doak  and  cap,  which  atiU  hf 
there,  .op^Bned  the  outer  door,  and  fled— 4n 
out  into  the  brilliant  night ;  fled  over  tla 
hard  frozen  snow ;  fled,  whither  he  knew 
not  One  idea,  one  thought^  aoorehed  kii 
brain,  lent  wings  to  hia  feet.  Ernst's  bride! 
— ^his  brother*s  bride!  At  first  he  eoali 
\.Vi\»k  of  nothing  elan     Then  the 
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Yes,  his  hrotlier's  brhle  ;  he  loved  her,  loYecl 
ber  ti>  luiuiiiesj}.  He  felt — now  when  he  kueu 
she  WH8  JoHt  to  him  for  ever — the  full  force  ol 
the  buruing  passion  with  which  he  loveii  )ier. 
"Why  should  his  brother  stand  between  him 
and  Marie  ?  Had  he  rescued  her  from  death  ? 
Had  he  borne  her  through  the  storm  ?  And 
Marie  hemeif.  Why  had  she  deceived  him: 
why  had  she  given  hiiu  a  false  name  1  And 
when  he  hml  sfioken  of  Ernst,  why  had  she 
not  told  him  all  t  Even  the  ring  of  be- 
trothal, he  had  never  seen  ;  had  she  even 
laid  that  aside  to  deceive  him  7  If  she  had 
but  tuld  him  all,  when  she  found  out  who 
be  was,  he-  would  have  conquered  his  feel- 
ings whilst  they  were  yet  undeveloped ,-  at 
any  rate,  tht-y  wuuld  uot  have  reached  their 
preseut  height ;  and,  had  he  found  that  he 
could  not  contemplate  his  brother^s  union 
with  her  with  composure,  at  legist  he  would 
have  returned  to  Rome— couM  have  maiie 
some  excuiiCL  But  now  everyone  had  been  a 
witness  to  his  madness,  and  his  crime  was 
known  to  all.  On  he  fled  !  Day  broke,  and 
night  came,  and  day  broke  agaiu^  and  still 
he  fled — onward,  onwanl. 

At  larit,  exhausted  nature  could  bear  no 
more ;  and  one  day  he  awoke,  weak  and 
trembling,  like  a  child,  and  found  himself  in 
a  small  but  poorly-furnished  room — the  best 
bed-room  or  the  small  inn  of  a  little  towu, 
scarcely  better  than  a  vill.ige.  He  was  told 
that  he  had  been  picked  up  on  the  road, 
apparently  <lead,  and  had  been  brought  in. 
He  hafl  been  there  ten  days;  he  had  been 
delirious,  and  had  had  fri^^htful  dreams.  He 
trieti  to  rise  nu  in  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  ; 
but  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  Recollection 
returned  to  him.  Was  it  a  continuatioi^of 
the  horrid  nightmare  of  his  delirium,  or  was 
it  a  reality  I  The  whole  truth  soon  re-entered 
bis  mind ;  but  he  no  longer  raved  when  he 
remembered  all ;  he  was  too  weak.  He 
would  write  to  Eiiist ;  he  would  tell  him  how 
involuntary  his  iault  was,  and  how  deeply  he 
repented  it. 

And  Marie,  she  who  had  been  a  pure  and 
holy  ideal  to  him  so  long  —  a  form  to 
place  in  heavenly  visions — she,  a  worthless 
Yain  heartless  woman,  who  cared  not  who 
■aifered  ruin,  if  she  could  only  win  admira- 
tion. Ah  !  why  did  he  not  leave  her  to 
the  wolves  that  night  ?  Better  that  Ernst 
should  have  wept  for  his  bride,  than  to 
have  been  betrayed  by  her.  Why  had  he 
not  periiibed  in  the  storm?  Better  that 
Ernst  should  have  wept  for  him,  than  have 
been  betrayed  by  his  brother,  who  owed  him 
everything.  Then  the  thought  flashed  across 
his  mind,  might  she  not  be  innocent  I  Yes, 
•he  was  innocent,  pure  as  an  angel.  She  knew 
he  was  Emst^s  brother ;  it  was  as  sister  that 
she  had  answered  his  looks  of  love;  as  a 
sister  she  had  allowed  his  lips  to  rest  on  her 
forehead,  her  head  to  lean  upon  bis  heart. 
And  then,  had  ho  not  saved  her  from  a  cruel 
dftath  }    GnUtude  alone  would  impel  her  to 


show  affection  to  him,  greater  even  than  could 
have  been  granted  to  the  brother  of  her  be- 
trothed. On,  he  alone  was  the  criminal; 
iud  he  alone  would  bear  the  punishment. 
Let  Ernst  and  Marie  be  happy. 

And  so  he  wandered  on — no  longer  flying 
but  listless,  despairing — he  scarcely  knew 
where.  He  had  some  faint  recollection  of 
selling  a  riug  of  some  value,  which  he  found 
on  his  hand  ;  and  then  of  modelling  a  dog — a 
wolf-hound — and  selling  that  for  very  little 
money  for  his  wants  were  few. 

At  length,  one  day,  he  found  himself  in 
Rome,  walking  up  the  street  where  he  bad 
lodgings,  in  what  had  once  been  a  palace. 
Entering  the  door,  a  pretty  young  woman 
dropped  him  a  curtsey,  and  led  the  way  up 
a  broad  staircase.  She  unlocked  a  door ;  he 
entered.  It  was  his  room.  There  was  the 
unfinished  picture  which  he  had  left,  to  obey 
Ernst's  summons  to  Elronenthal,  where  his 
presence  had  turned  that  happiness  into 
sorrow. 

He  sank  upon  a  chair  and  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands.  *'  Is  the  signor  tired  f  **  asked  the 
pretty  young  woman  in  her  soft  language. 
**  Can  I  bring  him  some  wine  ?  Will  he  not 
take  something  ? " 

Eric  lookeil  up.  He  made  sign  to  her  that 
he  wanted  notning.  ''Is  this  the  signor's 
beautiful  dog  ? "  she  inquired,  pointing  to  a 
large  wolf-hound  that  lay  beside  his  chair, 
panting.  *'  Poor  bound,  he  is  tired ;  he  seems 
quite  footsore.  I  will  fetch  him  some  water.*' 
And  the  young  woman  went  out. 

Eric  stooped  down  to  look  at  the  dog. 
It  was  Schwartz  who  lay  there,  Schwartz, 
who  had  tracecl  him  out  on  that  fatal  night ; 
who  had  followed  him  all  through  his  wan- 
derings. Unconsciously  Eric  had  fed  him  ; 
unconsciously  patted  and  stroked  him  ;  un- 
consciously modelled  him  and  sold  the 
model  one  day,  to  pay  for  his  uight*a 
lodging.  Her  dog !  Marie's  dog !  Why 
had  it  clung  to  him  ?  Why  followed  him  ? 
At  first  he  felt  tempted  to  chase  him  from 
his  sight ;  but  Schwartz  got  up.  put  his  large 
paws  on  Ericas  knees,  and  looaed  into  his 
eyes.  Eric  looked  at  him.  It  was  his  own 
dog,  the  dog  he  reared  himself^  the  dog  he 
bad  taken  out  for  his  first  hunt,  the  last  time 
he  had  been  at  Kronen  thai.  Ernst  had  eiven 
him  to  Marie ;  but  the  dog  preferred  his 
old  master.  How  was  it  that  he  had  not 
recognised  him  before  t 

**  Poor  fellow,  you  are  more  faithful  than 
I  have  been.  I  am  not  worthy  to  have 
you  as  my  friend ;  but  remain  with  me^ 
Schwartz." 

He  found  several  letters  waiting  for  him. 
Two  or  three  bore  the  post-mark  of  Stettin. 
These  he  flung  into  a  dxawer.  and  locking  it^ 
threw  the  key  out  of  the  window.  **  Nothing 
shall  tempt  me,**  he  said,  ''to  read  those 
letters.    Who  knows  if  I  mi^ht  be  abU  V^ 
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day  I  of  tUe  youisg  Bprmg.  T 
Sdiwnrt*  followed  biiu  every v 
wheti  lio  tat  do  WD  on  soma  vf 
ruin  or  green  mom  biuik  curered 
violetH^  the  dog  woidil  croudi 
ftud  lfx>k  ^p  wto  bm  face. 

One  day  he  niiprr^u^hed  his 
picture  ;  he  wiped  the  dust  otf 
tested  on  it  {6t  aonie  time  ;  then 
E  pencil^  made  ion^e  ake rations 
for  liis  paktte,  pnt  freali  colonr 
wa«i  Houu  ftbfiorbed  in  hi^  painting, 
day  be  esiX  mi  hia  bng-ueglect*wt  ei 
cmie  gradually  back  tg  bia  ioid, 
look  to  his  eye. 

•*  Why  jahould  I  low  my  youth," 
"binentrng  a  fault  I  buve  not  tl 
nnil0  ?  Time  will  cciaqiier  thesu  1 
then,  perkaps,  I  miiy  ne  able  i 
reluru  to  Kronenihal  to  my  t 
louk  upon  Ernst — ye<,  even  Uf 
hia  wLte — ^nnmoved/*  Then  he 
would  lo<jk  flt  tbe  letters  be  I 
in  the  drawer  when  he  fiiat  came 
tbe  drawer  was  locked,  and  the  i 
ia\>&  found.  During  his  reaearc 
ibe  letter  which  be  had  received 
making  him  to  come  up  to  bis  n 
under  bis  hand.  He  opened  it ; 
of  joyotia  a^ection  and  huoyani 
Erics  heart  throbbed  with  ay  in 
tioUf  even  as  it  throbbi-Ll  wli^u  1 
read  the  letter.     J  t  ran  thus  : 

Niirtiiprnmotl  Iid  I     Eric,  ijiy  louri  b< 

four  ]]  rote  nee  is  Deceiwry  to  cniii}>]LL« 
liaTD  wmwd  and  von  a  pciktl  ufaur 
Copjo  Mid  be  m  wituein  to  our  uninri 
dw  EHCf  if  1  liave  noi  told  jnu  of  tbi 
«1i»  lath  Ifi  tmublc!  yoiir  brutbcrb  hear 
hopC9  «id  frari.  The  enu  ha*  «e  1 
through  tiiP  eloudit  ntjJ  whm  von  ir 
beam  ia  full  i|]]i;Kdour  on  oyr  ouirriii 
iofkii  KB  j-ou  receive  thii-  u  Bonn  ai  yoi 
take  pkiew*  Our  mother  is  wt  11 ;  the 
h*Te  the  joy  of  teeing  jnu  UjitaJn.  S 
hmin  till  you  come  u  iair*uertiiy  53 
faliiie  to  e<>iiie;  without  yvu  our  jt>y  v 
with  »onovr.  Your  lutiug  biijth 

P.S.  I  do  not  tell  jou  the  name  of 
larstit  lo  Burpri«e  you.  Sbo  is  tn  old  fr 
though  JOU  baTO  not  iwn  hrr  for  jci 
Citritiiity  vUI  speed  jou  cb  your  WAy. 

There  was  tha  fjitjvl  mi&takt^  t 
have  told  him  who  she  waa  ?  Wl 
described  her?  Why  not  have  lir 
a  lover*!  fondneaa  over  ev^ry  feij 
would  have  recognised  her  sk  on 
least  h«  would  have  been  inuocei] 
felt  it  now;  he  knew  tluit  h*i  hat 
from  the  very  day  in  which  he  ha 
her  in  the  Sistine  Chnpel.  But  hi 
ao  ealmt  he  was  bo  aclf-past^L'i^od, 
the  very  moment  in  which  he  t^ 
rescue,  that  it  would  not  have  be 
to  repress  0.11  Taejoiid. 

The  reading  of  t\\\a  kW^r  ot 
*.li6  paizifai  thougbta  it  reue'^^v 
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from  Erie  and  friendly  greetinffs  from  Carl. 
Cari  told  him  by  degrees  of  nU  mother's 
illness.     He    dia   not    know   much    about 


been  hard  at  work  all  the  morning,  and 
wanted  a  little  fresh  air.  So,  calling  Scliwartz, 
who  lay  under  the  table  sleeping,  he  went 


it;  he  only  knew  that  she  had  been  very  |  out,  not  even  locking  the  door;  and,  telling  the 


young  matron  who  kept  his  rooms  fur  him  and 
acted  as  portress  that  he  would  be  back  very 
soon,  he  went  down  towards  the  quay.  Turn- 
ing the  comer  of  a  street,  he  sudiienly  met 
two  Lulies,  face  to  face.  One  of  them  was 
Mai*ie !  He  saw  her  for  a  moment ;  felt  a 
sudden  choking,  a  violent  throbbing  in 
his  head,  and  saw  no  more.  He  turned 
before  he  had  been  recognised.  He  flew 
over  the  burning  pavement,  nor  8top(>ed 
till  he  got  into  the  country  far  beyond  the 
suburbs.  He  could  not  re^t  till  miles  and 
miles  he  had  left  the  city  far  behind  him  ; 
and  then  he  sat  down  and  thought.  Was 
this  his  boasted  strength  t 

He  rose  and  walked  on.  A  cooler  breeze 
Venice?  It  is  four  years  since  we  were  there.*'  was  beginning  to  temper  the  fierce  heat  of 
*'  I  can't  go  with  you,  Carl.  I  must  finish  i  the  afternoon.  He  saw  a  small  village  at  a 
my  picture  of  the  Wolf  Hunt  before  Christ- i  little  distance.  The  fierce  emotions  which 
mas.  It  is  to  be  my  wedding  present  to  j  had  arisen  in  his  breast  on  so  suddenly  meet- 
Ernst,  you  know,  and  I  want  to  take  it  with  I  ing  Marie  began  gradually  to  subside.  The 
me.  Kemember,  too,  we  have  work  cut  out  i  road  he  followed  wound  through  rich  fields ; 
besides.  I  sliall  have  enough  to  do  to  getj  where  the  purple  grapes  blushed  through  the 
through  it  alL*'  I  green  leaves  of   the  vines,  twined  in  the 


ilL  Ernst's  letters  were  very  short,  and  he 
had  only  spoken  of  it  in  two-— one  at  the  first, 
irhen  ho  nad  given  it  as  a  reason  for  not 
being  able  to  leave  her  and  go  in  search  of 
firic,  and  one  in  which  he  hadtold  Carl  under 
what  circumstances  his  marriage  was  to  take 
place.    Eric's  heart  bled  within  him. 

«*  I  wiU  go  to  them  soon,"  he  said.  ^  I 
will  go  to  my  poor  mother ! " 

GHAFTSB  THB  SIXTH* 

AuTUMK  was  drawing  near,  and  Carl  de- 
clared that  he  must  nave  a  holiday:  he 
had  been  working  so  hard. 

**  Come  with  me,  Eric.  Let  us  go  and  have 
a  ramble  somewhere.    What  do  you  say  to 


''  So  you  still  abide  by  the  resolution  not 
to  go  to  Kronenthal  before  Christmas  ? " 

*•!  do  not  think  I  shall  go  before  that," 
said  Eric,  smiling   faintly.    **  I  believe  tiiat 
I  am  heart-whole    now,  but  it  is  as  well  j  yellow  corn 
not  to  try  my  strength  too  soon.    You  are  •  sunburnt   labourers,    their 


trees  and  fell  in  luxuriant  festoons  from 
branch  to  branch.  The  bri<rht  cicala  sung 
lustily  among  the  stones  which  formed  the 
low  walls,  the  boundaries  of  fields  whei*e  the 
fell  beneath  the  sickles  of  the 
swarthy    brows 


coming  with  me,  CarL"  !  bound  round  with  bright-cohiureil  haudker 

**  Well,  considering  that  I  was  cheated  out  j  chiefs.  Farther  on,  a  beautiful  little  brook 
of  my  visit  last  year,  I  think  I  will ;  and  I  murmured  over  the  large  loose  stones  in  its 
shall  keep  a  better  look  out  after  you  this  bed,  and  fell  into  a  small  hollow,  where  some 
time.  Why,  you  might  have  died  in  that  |  dark,  curly-headed  children,  with  sparkling 
small  auberffe  in  Bavaria,  and  no  one  have  i  eyes,  were  dipping  a  brown  pitcher,  and 
been  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it*'  I  where  Schwartz  cooled  his  hot  tongue.    But 

"  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  Carl.  I  should  not !  Eric  heeded  not  all  this  beauty  ;  which,  at 
have  known  what  it  is  to  conquer  temptation  i  another  time,  would  have  excited  his  warmest 
and  tread  evil  thoughts  under  foot."  I  admiration.  He  was  holding  fierce  communion 

So  Carl  departed,  not  for  Venice,  but  for  a  |  with  himself, 
fortnight's  trip  with  some  friends  of  his  |  He  reached  the  village  he  had  seen  at  a 
on  a  short  cruise  in  a  yacht  to  some  of; distance.  Ashe  entered  it,  he  looked  round 
the  Meiiiterranean  islands.  And  Eric  re- j  for  some  one  of  whom  he  could  inquire 
turned  to  his  picture,  and  worked  with  re- 1  the  way,  or  ask  where  he  could  find  a 
duubled  pleasure,  when  he  thought  how :  lotlging  for  the  night.  He  was  determined 
pleased  Ernst  would  be  with  it  And  j  that  he  would  not  return  to  JHome — at  any 
Schwartz  sat  for  his  portrait  again,  and  slept  |  rate  not  till  he  had  heard  from  Carl.  He 
at  his  master's  feet  between  each  sitting.  It }  would  wait  in  that  village ;  he  would  write 
was  a  representation  of  the  self-same  hunt  in  to  Carl  from  thence.  When  Carl  could  assure 


which  Ernst  had  saved  Eric's  life,  and 
Schwartz  was  grappHng  with  one  wolf  whilst 
Ernst,  standing  over  his  prostrate  brother, 
held  another  at  bay.  Eric  smiled  and  thought 
of   the  time  when    he  would   unpack    his 

S'cture  befoi-e  the  eyes  of  Ernst  ancl  his  wife, 
e  thought  of  calling  her,  sister  !    He  was 
strong  now  and  oouid  bear  it 

Carl  had  been  gone  nearly  ten  days ;  he 
would  be  home  soon  ;  and  Eric  thought  he 
would  go  down  to  the  quay  to  inquire  if  the 


him  that  she  was  gone,  then  he  would  return  ; 
but  he  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Kronen- 
thai  that  winter.  He  and  Carl  would  spend 
it  somewhere  else ;  perhaps  in  Paris,  perhaps 
London  ;  but  trust  himself  where  she  was— 
no  I  he  dare  not  do  that^  now ! 

As  he  advanced  up  tne  street  of  the  little 
village,  he  found  a  child  sitting  on  a  door- 
step weeping  bitterly.  At  sight  of  Schwartz, 
she  was  frightened.    Eric  drew  near;  and, 


^  near,        , 

.    ,  ^  sitting  on  the  step  beside  her, took  heron 

marble  had  arrived  out  of  which  the  two; his  knee, and  tciea  tA«icy^t.\^^  Vax.   ^^^\«^^ 
friends  were  going  to  cut  a  group.    He  haAWuxn  \i«  %^«t  nr^i^  -^^rj  *^— ^vst  TaKiCi8«ft 
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nid  ht  wiyiiia  dia.  After  &  Uttte  wlul« 
he  prevmikd  on  her  to  lead  htm  to  h«r 
father.  Mid  eolered  ft  low  while  cottage. 
Aicen^^ing  *  narrow  ftUire&M,  he  fonnd  him- 
■elf  ■tftiiiTiiig  beside  a  bed,  on  which  lay  a 
infill,  ftitll  young,  but  emmeUted  ^ad  parched 
with  fever.  A  pal©  yoang  woman  i*t  neur 
bia  pillow  ;  hia  wife,  the  mother  of  the  little 
chikt  Strong  conipiviaioii  awoke  in  Eric'a 
heart.  Ho  comforted  the  weepiotf  wife,  and 
gave  her  money  to  buy  food  tut  neraelf  and 
child,  and  me^hdnefl  for  her  hasband.  Aji  he 
wae  IvaTing  tlje  or>tta^e,  he  wan  met  at  the 
door  by  a  Tenemble  old  muiK  the  priest  of  th« 
tonall  vilk^*  Erie  sainted  him  with  deep  re- 
tpect  i  tAid  be  hsbd  just  be«n  to  see  the  po<w 
pecipleabovo  ;  and  he  thought  the  man  looked 
very  111.  llien  th&  priest^  H.fter  leamins  from 
hlru  bow  be  came  to  the  village  (iiu  had  W«i 
out  nuabUng,  and  had  luet  hm  way,  he  saul), 
offered  to  ogaduct  him  to  the  toum  of  m 
paHshtoner^  where  be  would  be  wi^LL  lodged 
And  tftken  caiv  ot 

"  1  am  afraid  the  fever  will  ipread ;  we 
have  atiother  mae  in  the  viU^igt^"  the  old 
pn<!«t  aiud  to  Erie,  ss  thtf  walked  tXoug* 

"WhdUitr'aakedErie, 

''All  artivt^  who  came  here'  to  ptint 
an  altar-piece  for  na.  ft  waa  goin^  on 
rapidly,  and  waa  to  hav*  been  finished 
teibre  this.  Only  a  fonuit^dkt  ago  he  was 
•eiKed   with    tbia    fever;    and  a  very    bad 
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a  1ev«l  with  it,  wma  tbo  weMM  m 
artist  hod  work^ 

•*  We  cannot  ^ke  tbe  ec^^ibld 
the  pain  tin  If  is  finished  ;  It  co«t  toa 
pit  It  ap,  "Tlie  painting  i*  given  to  uiht  C 
la^ly  fiiend  who  lives  in  tbe  neL^bb<>urii4Md 
Wo  were  to  tind  the  artist, 
pny  him.    It  waa  ^he  who  sni^ 
of  a  fesca  when  it  waa  &iiiahedi| 
for  the  poOT*" 

"Is  there  not  aotne thing  w«£iimg  Im Ai 
gronp  to  cf^ni|ileto  the  idea  I " 

'^  It  ts  'The  child  Ghiiat  t^aobitig  i» 
TemplV  "  (iiii^ered  the  priests 

**  But  the  pdndpal  bgure  ia  vantiE^**aii 
Eric;  '^tbeDiYBwaiiU." 

**  Thie— tme." 

Erie  stood  gv^Bf  4M  Hia  bilf*fiiUii 
canvas  ;  a  glow  a|)i««l  mwmt  bia  eonnfTBaifH 
Ik  briglit  li^ht  beamed  &^«  kia mgrn^mi  rfl 
bo  stood  gnxlng  in  sIleiMp  «^tn  IL  lii  fM 
lAoktid  at  htm ;  hia  %e»  w«  ikmmL 
Fi-om  the  time  tkat  h«  had  takw  l^dU 
on  his  knees  In  tbeatrael;  ludapelMMB- 
fort  to  the  weeping  mathvr  ;  badularel  Mo 
tlie  old  pleat's  dbtreas  ;  pmm  had  b» 
dawning  in  hia  mmd  again.  Aad  vr 
the  full  noiea  of  an  oi^giku  sveU  Ihii^ 
the  ehnrch,aiid  a  boatttlM^tMniiBi  |e«l 
forth  the  worda  of  a  lAllti 

'^llie  ipidt  of  the  Jjatd* 
bpcacMe  Hv  hnth  appoitited 


state  be  is  in^  poor  fellow.     Bad  emmj^h  for  I  tidjtigA  to  tbe  meek  ;  He 
him,  bnt  brkd  for  ns  too.     We  eitjiect«d  ttie' up  the  broken  hearted;  to 


painting  to  bave  bef  n  ready  befor^^  tbia,  and 
wo  had  appointed  tbe  day  after  to-morrow 
for  a  grand  fusta.  The  neighbonri  ug  geuti'y 
ha^l  pt  oniiiMtd  to  be  presotit  at  it ;  some  rich 
Engl  isbmen  from  Rome  too ;  and  we  ex* 
pected  to  make  a  good  cid lection  for  our  poor 
against  Uie  winter.  But  uow/^  added  the  old 
priest^  aorrowfuUvf  "  we  Bhatl  bave  no  festa, 
no  collection  ;  and  our  poor  will  sthxve  next 
winterj  I  fear." 

^*  la  there  no  ono  you  know  of  who  coald 
6msh  the  painting?*'  asked  Eric. 

*^  I  bave  written  to  liomOp"  answered  tbe 
old  priest,  ^but  all  the  artbts  seem  either 
to  hit  SQ  busily  employed,  that  they  catitiot  |  tbe 


leave  their  work;  or  ihey  do  not  cana 
to  finish  a  picture  alreaily  negnn.  I  bave 
written  to  a  young  Eoglishinan  1  know  there  ; 
but  be  also  la  away^  and  not  expfcted  hom^ 
for  five  daysL  I  am  aure  he  would  have 
come  bad  ho  known  our  strait^  and  ho  will 
come  when  be  gets  my  letter;  but  it  will 
be  too  late  then, ' 

"Where  ia  this  painting T'  aiked  Eric 
"Might  laeeit?" 

"  O  t  certaialy,  certainly,**  an^^wered  the 
old  priest  i  and  he  led  the  way  to  tbi^  village 
church,  a  large  aud  ancieiit  one,  and  tbey 
enterea     the     building    together  ;    leaving 


the  cjtpti  vea^  the  upening  of  tibe 
that  are  bonud  ;  to  prodMua 
year  of  the  Lord,** 

Yes  i  ''the  opening  of  the  prieen  totktt 
that  are  bound.''  Ilia  tqicc  dwell  oa  M 
verve  again  aJad  igain  :  <^  the  op^mg  <3f  tki 
priaou  to  them  thai  are  bound  ;"  the  iooaif 
of  the  dark  cliains  bound  aronnd  th^eapuvn 
of  P^waion,  Tbo  divino  words  came  flt*tji| 
down  the  aialo;  £rio  talt  tbem  thriUmg  ii 
his  soul 

The  melody  changed ;   m    fbll  eboni  iC 

voices  bnrat  forth  in    anawir  h§A  lo  Ih* 

divine  announcement :  ^  How  beantlfidiwA 

mountains   are    the  feet   of   him  tU 


brmgtttU  yood  tiilings ;  good  tidui«B  of  pm»\ 
that  iayuth  unto  Zton,  l^y  God  r«igDetk£ 
Break  fi>rth  into  joy,  aipg  toig^tber,  oh  Ji 
waeta  placee  of  Jeruaalem !  Know  ye  tkt 
to-day  Itath  He  spoken,    Beltold  It  ie  He !  * 

A  iJivlne  y\$a*m  paasod  bef^^io  £nc*B  eya; 
be  saw  the  QloriDoa  Child  at^niUng  in  tta 
vacant  place  i  the  Deliverer  from  the  po«v 
of  the  Bvil  One*  Aa  the  muaio  oe&«E4  hi 
apoke  to  the  pdest : 

"  My  father,  I  am  an  artlal ;  I  wiU  MA 
the  picture.  VVhei^e  are  tbo  ooloui^  and  Ite 
pencila  of  the  poor  artiet  who  lies  ill  t 

''Th«^y  can  be  ftftched,  tnj  son,*'  aaid  fhl 


Schwartz  itretcbed  on  the  pavement  outside,  i  goo^l  old  priesL  trembling  wiib  joj, 

Tbey  wt^nt  towards  the  high  altar*  Alcove  ^  *  I  muat  begin  inetaatij,  X  oauiuit  sk^ 
it,  and  just  beueatb  tViree  WanUU\\  \«Atk\«i\\;\U  vX*  Sa  ^Nn^ist^  Qwa.\  Wh^  «.  li^bt  tbia  «f^ 
Wmdowa^  hung  tiie  uuania'bed  ^\ue  ;  Qtv\\sa^--^H^A  v>a»X  ^^Ni^acr^i^ii^^ 
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The  colours  were  fetched,  and  he  selected  j  The  pnest  stooil  in  silent  wom)cr.  Eric 
hose  he  wanted,  by  the  fast  declining;  rays  of'  Was  now  busy  on  the  folds  of  the  pure  linen 
he  sun.  Preparations  for  a  gornl  Htmiig  liglit  garment.  lie  did  nut  notice  that  any  one 
nrere  made ;  and  the  good  father  pruniiseil ,  was  in  the  church,  any  njore  tlmn  he  had 
A>  come  and  8U  peri  uteiid  it  liini»<elf.  Before  the  '  notice«l  the  old  man's  presence  on  the  even- 
;ivilighthadceased,  the  figure  was  sketched  in  ing  before.  The  bout's  passed,  and  he  still 
3y  H  rspiii  and  masterly  hand.  When  the ;  lingered  over  liva  work,  loth  to  part  with  it, 
rood  priest  came  according  to  bis  promise,  to  for,  to  the  go«xi  father^seye,  it^eeuied  Hnishcd ; 
ight  the  tall  wax  candles  which  were  to  illu-  still  he  did  not  like  to  speak  to  him  ;  and  if 
niiiate  the  night  vigil,  he  was  astonished  at  j  he  had  spoken,  Eric  would  not  have  licard  iiini, 
rhe  progress  tliat  luul  been  made.  Silently  !  so  wholly  was  he  absorbed  in  his  work.  The 
;he  old  man  mounted  the  scaffold  ;  lighted  |  priest  saw  with  concern  that  the  bread  and 
ihe  thick  tapers  in  the  tall,  uiaHsive  sold  candle- 1  wine  had  not  heen  touche<i.  Fain  would  he 
sticks,  that  stood  on  either  side  of  tfie  picture ; :  have  asked  him  to  come  down  and  eat 
silently  descended,  glided  over  the  pavement,  >  s(>methiD<v,  but  he  dared  not  interrupt  the 
Rnd  put  some  bread  and  wine  in  a  corner  which  I  work,  and  the  rapt  worker.  Some  one  came 
3Sric  had  pointed  out.  And  then  he  stood  •  to  fetch  him  to  the  bed-side  of  the  man  ill 
and  watched  him.  Rapidly  he  sketcheil,  I  of  fever ;  they  thought  he  was  dying.  He 
xapidly  put  in  the  colours.  The  sofc  night!  left  the  church.  Schwartz  still  lay  wliere 
"breeze  came  in  at  the  open  window  ;  ami  the  j  his  master  had  left  him.  Sonui  honi-s  ela|»sed 
Tyroad  fall  moon  poured  down  a  floo<i  of  silver  before  the  priest  returned.  When,  at  last,  he 
light  through  the  many-coloured  panes,  and   was  released  from  the  numerous  claims  on  his 


strewed  the  pavement  with  the  varied  hues 
of  the  rainbow.  Everything  was  so  bushed, 
■o  still,  that  the  hum  of  the  fire-flies  was 
heard  as  they  danced  beneath  the  trees 
rhich  overshadowed  the  sleeping  dead  in  the 


attention,  he  came  back  to  the  church.  The 
painting  was  iiuishe<i.  The  artist  w<-ia  no 
longer  on  the  scaffold.  He  appeared  to  be 
kneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  as  if 
returning  thanks  for  his  finished  work.     The 


ehurchyard;  and  a  full-throated  bird  sang   good  father  went  up  to  him,  he  was  lyinc 


all  uicht  in  a  neighbouring  wood, 

Midnight  struck.  In  the  deep  silence,  the 
muffled  strokes  on  the  bell,  high  up  in  the 
tower,  throbbed  through  the  church,  as  if  dealt 
bj  the  hand  of  some  mighty  and  invisible 
giant.  The  old  priest  went  out ;  Erie  had 
not  seen  him ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  work, 


prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  his  he<ad 
on  the  first  step.  The  priest  raised  him  ;  he 
thought  he  was  dead,  but  he  had  only  fainted. 
Weakened  by  his  previous  illness  ;  the  fierce 
emotions  he  had  exi)crienced  on  again  meet- 
ing Marie,  the  rapid  flight  from  Kome,  the 
night  watch,  the  long  fast,  the  absorption  in 


body  and  souL  And  there,  by  the  light  of  his  work — all  had  been  too  much  for  liim. 
the  huge  wax  tapers,  in  the  deep  silence  of;  The  priest  cdled  for  assistance  ;  he  was 
the  niffht,  his  vision  sprang  into  being  be- 1  lifted  and  carried  gently  to  the  priest's 
neath  his  rapid,  skilful  fingers.  The  moon  house,  and  laid  on  the  priest^s  bed.  The 
faded,  the  bright  stars  vanished  from  the  |  scaffold  was  taken  down ;  the  people  flocked 
iace  of  the  glorious  sun,  all  nature  sprang  I  to  the  clmrch  to  see  the  wonderrul  figure  of 
into  life ;  and,  when  the  good  old  priest  I  the  Holy  Child  ;  the  report  of  its  beauty 
stood  again  in  the  church  behind  Eric,  he  j  spread  abroad.  J^^ext  day  the  church  was 
found  him  still  at  work.  The  sun  stream-  |  full  to  overflowing  ;  and,  while  the  anthem 
ing  in  through  the  east  windows,  through  i  swelled  down  the  aisles,  and  the  peojde  wor- 
gorgeous  hues  of  orimson  and  blue,  poureii  a  ,  shipped,  and  money  was  {>oared  into  the  box 
purple  radiance  round  his  head.    The  father   for  the  i>oor,  Eric  lay  tossing  in  the  deliriam 


stood  amazed.  He  saw  tlie  figui-e  of  the 
Holy  Child  in  all  its  beauty.  The  counte- 
nance was  entirely  finished.  The  calm  blue 
eves  seemed  to  pour  down  a  flood  of  light  on 


of  the  fever  that  was  heavy  on  the  village. 


CnAFTER  THE  6EV£NTn. 

Carl  retumed  to  Home  three  days  be- 
the  amazed  doctors,  listening  intently  to  the  '  fore  tlie  expimtiou  of  the  fuitnight.  They 
"words  proceeding  from  the  parted  lips.  The  I  had  encountered  a  squall  at  sea  which  had 
shining  gold  curls  rolled  down  u{)on  the  damaged  the  3'Hcbt  so  much  that  it  was 
Bhoulders  ;  the  pure  white  festal  robe,  in  thouglit  prudent  to  bring  her  home  for 
which  He  had  "come  up  to  Jerusalem"!  repairs.  LetVeshed  by  liia  holiday,  invi^jorated 
fl<iwed  down  to  the  pavement,  but  did  not  i  by  the  sea-bi-eezi*,  and  excited  by  the  dan^^er 
conceal  the  sandalled  feet.  He  seemed  to  be  they  had  been  in,  Carl  stepped  lightly  a  long 
in  the  act  of  descending  the  steps,  around  and!  the  street  which  1^1  to  his  and  Eric's 
upon  which  the  doctors  were  grouped.  Ihe  '  lodgings.  He  had  a  whole  budget  of  fresh 
left  foot  was  on  a  step  higher  than  the  right, '  idtras  and  new  thouglita,  to  im]Xirt  to  Erie, 
and  was  lifted,  as  if  the  child  were  coming !  and  he  anticipated  with  pleaiture  the  wi^rk 
forward,  perhaps  to  descend  to  the  very  steps  |  they  were  to  begin  together,  and  wondered 
of  the  altai*  itself.  The  left  ann  was  raised, '  whether  Eric  liad  been  tf>  look  after  the  mar- 
the  hand  pointing  to  heaven;  the  right  hung:  ble,  as  he  promised.  He  bouudcid  wvj  vk\Sk  >x 
down  by  iua  aide,  graspia^  a  parchmeut-roiV  ale\«  ot  \.W  oV\  y^vvrl^^^\v\  \\\>iN.  nN^v^  v^>t\.x<sa^  ^ 
iram  wliich  lie  seemed  to  be  expound  lug.        ^\)eVoTd  Vi^  lewiVkft'i  \Xi^  ^vi^i^  ^l^iaA  ^\x!^\^*  \ 
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*I  baT«  a  kitor  lor  sroo,  irignor;  tt  U 
down  ttain^**  ilw  add,  ''it  oamefir ycm  tliree 

-1  wiU  go  with  yoa  and  foioh  i^**MiidC!arL 
It  the  Signor  Erie  up  1  ** 

*<  No^  ngnor ;  but  there  if  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  the  lignor'a  etndia  Thejr  have  been 
here  eeveral  timei  since  eignor  Erie  went  out. 
The  lady  and  gentlemen  oame  to-day  to  eee 
if  yon  were  oome  home." 

«« Erie  gone  oat  i"  said  GuL  ^Whendidho 
go  out  t    Thie  morning  1  ** 

*No,  ngnor.    Two  days  aga** 

'Two  daye  agol    And  where  it  he  gonel** 

**  I  do  not  know,  eignor.'* 

''What  ladjr  and  gentleman  t ** 

''I  do  not  know,  eignor.  The  gentleman 
naked  if  yoa  had  retumedy  and  aaid  he  wonld 
wait  a  little  and  eee  if  you  or  aignor  Srio 
eame  in." 

Carl  ran  nn  ataira  to  the  studio ;  he  opened 
the  door,  ana  entered.  He  atepped  back  in 
amasement— he  could   acarcely  believe  hie 

Sea     when    ihivj    fell    npon    Eraat    and 
itrine. 

*  And  where  ia  Marie,  Madame  Welder* 
thorn ,'*  he  naked,  heaiutingly,  after  the  firat 
hearty  greetinga  were  over.  '  She  ia  not  ill, 
I  hope  f" 

It  waa  now  £mat*a  turn  to  look  at  Cari  in 
amazement.  Elatrioe  smiled.  **  Why,  thia  is 
Madame  Walderthom/*  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  Katrine's  ami. 

''Whew!"  said  Carl,  and  drew  a  long 
breath  ;  and  then  sitting  down,  fanned  him- 
self with  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  burst 
out  laughing^  with  tesrs  at  the  same  time 
pouring  from  his  eyes.  ''Why,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  recortfred  his  breath,  '*  we  both 
thought  it  was  Mademoiselle  Marie  you  had 
married.** 

*"  What  9  **  said  Ernst.  **  Who  thought  so  t 
Eric?** 

*"  Yes,  and  so  did  I,  **said  CarL  /'I  am  sure 
I  cannot  exactly  tell  you,  how  or  where, 
either  he  or  I  got  the  impression  that  you 
and  she  were  betrothed  lovers  laat  Christmas. 
But  we  were  both  certain  of  it.  It  was  the 
cause  of  his  fli;2:ht  from  Itabeustein.** 

Ernst  waa  thunderstruck.  Carl  told  him 
eyerything  he  knew  of  the  business,  begin- 
ning from  the  meeting  in  the  Sistine  chapel 
to  the  hour  when  he  found  him  again  in 
Borne. 

"  Poor  suffering  Eric !  **  cried  Ernst  « It 
was  Katrine  who  told  me  of  your  adventures 
that  night,  and  the  rescue  they  had  received 
at  your  liands.  It  was  Katrine,  who  told  me 
also,  that  Eric  loved  Marie  ;  and  that  she 
returned  his  affection.  I  had  been  speaking 
to  my  mother  and  Marie*s  parents  when  I 
camo  into  Eric*8  room,  and  that  evening  was 
to  have  seen  their  betrothal.  But  how  came 
you  to  be  so  deceived,  CwVl  Did  liot  I  ttll 
you  tliat  Kalv\i\o  was  1117  'WvtovXi^,  w 
Pranz — didyounotBeeVima^tJAii^'*       ^       ^ 

**  No,  you  said  noUiuig  t.o  m^  Xi^i^^  m^v^ 


aaid  Oarl;  ^nor  iad  yoa 
la  a^y  of  your  letiara.  laappoaayoaii 
dnamed  of  our  nlatalDa ;  effw  ia  1 
latter  amioniiffiing  your  manriap  and  ti 
m«  Erie  waa  at  JEtome^  yon  tti  not  1 
tion  your  bridal  name;    Ajidaaftrh 

I  hare  aever  aecoa  ham,  or  lieaiift«m] 
ainoa ;  and,  if  you  mmeibor,  I  mrcr 
tamed  to  the  room  after  we  had  iHd 
the  wooda.  No  1  Erie  told  me^  and  I « 
doabted  but  that  he  knavallalKNitil;  ft 
ibre^  I  never  naked  aay  one.    Why  A 

II  But.  good  Heav 
joy  for  htm  I  Where 
ladyofSjoiieiithalt*' 

«She  ia  heraelf 
at  Borne.    She  ia  at  our  1 
We  have  bcoac^t    her  heie 
air.    She  hm  been  ill;  and  iaenajwr 
from  welly  poor  diiUL"* 

It  waa  tree.  Marie,  mnoa  the  n^ht  d 
Erie  fled  from  Babenatein,  had  dioofdi 
a  broken  flower.  All  throiuk  the  tgm 
the  ni^t  of  fhiitieae  aeaid^  dheha^nm 
ntlered  a  word ;  and  dwnf  the  wnb  1 
au^Mnee  which  paaeed^  befin  ak  ka 
that  he  waaaafeat  Boma^  dks  MaM) 
asemed  alive.  Her  apreateat  flmmlilMa  • 
peered  to  oonalat  in  being  aJbwd  Is  nm 
beaide  the  bed  of  hie  motfcKvte  sksJip 
long,  at  the  point  of  doathTmiwoatf  jitin 
to  pray  in  the  oratoz7,  when  \ks  fdaa 
hadf  been  hnnc^  which  JBric  had^m^^hi 
hia  nK>ther,  the  picture  in  whidi  m  ni 
herself  so  lovingly,  so  well  remfiahrti 

When  weeks  and  montha  paMsd  a«q 
and  he  did  not  return,  but  only  vroli  m 
said  that  he  was  happy,  and  wonld  com  I 
see  tliem  soon,  the  nope  whieh  the  pietB 
inspired  faded  away  from  her  hearty  said 
became  very  ilL  WhenthegroopofSdissri 
struggling  with  the  WoU;  anived  Kskrii 
to  whom  it  was  sent,  gave  it  to  Harie^ 
waa  still  living  at  Kxonenthal,  with  sat 
mother,  and  Eniat  and  hia  wiftw  It  waioi 
ried  into  her  room,  and  sometimes  she  mi 
stand  and  look  at  it  for  hoani  milisrfi 
those  who  spoke  to  her.  At  last^  as  soan 
approached,  Ernst  determined  to  goto  £■ 
and  see  Eric,  since  he  would  not  answer  a 
of  hia  letters^  or  inquiries  aa  to  the  cam  1 
his  flight.  At  first  he  thought  he  wodij 
alone,  and  then  he  detemuned  to  III 
Katrine  and  Marie  with  him  ;  Imt  aa  Ibi 
waa  still  very  weak,  their  journey  wnf 
off  from  week  to  week,  till  the  antnoai 
at  hand.  They  wanted  to  aurpiae  I^ 
Ernst  took  care  not  to  write  to  nim. 

Their  precautions  had  been  defeated.  < 
the  first  morning  after  their  arrival, 

«Where   can   Erie   bel"    naked    ft 

surely  he  wiU  return  aoon  1  ** 

**!  cannot  think,**  said  CarL  «I  hai 
letter  here,  it  may  be  from  him.  I  will  I 
\\^  \\  ^wsL  ^*^i5^wi  Ta«^  ^%idajne  Wd 
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'..  me  Katrine.    Yoa  call  my  Bister,  Marie  ;  and 
.^^  we  have  known  trouble  enough  together  to 
]^  make  ub  all  brothers  and  s'lstens/' 
"^      "  I  am  so  accustomed  to  hear  £ric  speak  of 

Jour  Bister  as  Marie/'  said  Carl.    *'  But  this 
»tter  IB  not  from  him,*'  he  added,  in  a  tone 
I.'  of  disappointment.    '*  It  is  from  a  friend  of 
~~  mine  who  ^as  very  kind  to  me  once,  when  I 
wae   very  ill — indeed,  saved    my  life — and 
^_  irhat  is  most  vexatious  is,  that  it  will  oblige 
^:  me  to  leave  Rome  for  a  few  days.    He  im- 
|klores  me  to  go  and  finish  an  altar-piece,  left 
~  ma  half  unfinished  state  by  the  illness  of  the 
^  artist  who  began  it.    My  friend  is  the  Our6 
of  Arqu^  a  small  village  about  four  leagues 
'  off.     I  will  write  it  aown  for  you.     Vou 
bad  better  come  here,  and  wait  for  Eric's 
return." 

**  I  will  wait  here  all  day  long  until  he 
comes,"  said  Ernst  ^We  must  tell  my 
another  and  Marie  the  clue  we  have  to  his 
"Wild  flight  from  RabensteiiL  How  it  will 
gladden  ^larie's  heart  to  kuow  that  she  is 
BO  devotedly  loved  ! " 

"  And  we  must  bring  her  and  our  mother 
here  to  see  this  beautiful  picture  of  the  wolf- 
hunt,"  said  Katrine. 

Carl  hired  a  conveyance,  and  went  to 
Arqul,  the  small  village  where  his  friend 
Jived.  He  arrived  there  the  day  after  the 
festa,  and  met  the  good  cur6. 

^  **  1  knew  you  would  come,"  said  the  father, 
his  face  brightening  with  pleasure,  as  he 
shook  the  young  man's  hand ;  "  but  I  am 
sorry  -that  you  have  had  your  journey  for 
nothing.  The  picture  is  finished  by  another 
painter,  and  the  festa  took  place  yesterday. 
Come  and  see  it!" 

On  their  way  to  the  church,  he  told  Carl 
how  he  had  met  with  the  strange  artist.  At 
first  Carl  listened  abstractedly,  for  he  was 
thinking  where  could  Eric  be ;  but  when  the 
our^  began  to  describe  this  artist,  Carl  lis- 
tened attentively.  By  this  time  they  hod 
reached  the  church,  and  went  up  to  the 
picture. 

Carl  instantly  recognised  the  hand.  ''It  is 
he  !     It  is  Eric !     Where  is  he  ? " 

"He  lies  at  my  house,  my  son.  I  grieve 
to  say  be  has  the  fever." 

"  O  Eric,  Eric ! "  cried  Carl ;  and  tears  of 
grief  stood  in  his  eyes.  **  Bring  me  to  him, 
my  father.    He  is  my  friend,  my  brother." 

As  Carl  entered  the  room  where  Eric  lay, 
Schwartz,  the  faithful  Schwartz,  leaped  up 
and  fawned  on  hiuL 

Carl  bent  over  Eric's  bed.  He  gave  no 
•ign  of  recognition.  His  eyes  were  glazed 
with  fever ;  his  checks  burnt  as  if  with  fire; 
his  lips  were  parched. 

**  I  will  write  to  his  brother,  and  send  it  bv 
the  driver  who  brought  nie  here,"  said  Carl. 
**  I  will  stay  here  till  his  brother  comes." 

The  same  evening  brought  Ernst  and  his 
mother.  They  had  not  deemed  it  riji^ht  to 
tell   Marie  of   this  alfliction,  and  Katrine 


They  had  gone  to  Carl  (she  was  told),  who 
had  found  some  traces  of  Eric. 

After  he  had  seen  his  brother,  Ernst  went 
back  to  Rome,  at  the  urgent  solicitatiuu  of 
their  mother,  who  begsed  him  to  return  to 
JCatrine  and  Marie,  and  make  the  best  story 
he  could  to  the  latter  to  account  for  her  re- 
maining behind.  So  tlie  mother  and  the 
good  priest  watched  beside  the  bed  of  the 
Butferer.  Nothing  could  induce  Carl  to  take 
any  rest.  He  shared  the  night  vigils  and  the 
anxious  cares  of  the  poor  mother.  He  nui-sed 
hia  frien<l  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  womuu. 

For  days  the  sti'uggle  between  life  and  death 
went  on.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  He  would  live, 
they  said.    And  then  Katrine  told  Marie  ail. 

When  Eric  opened  hU  eyes  to  cou8ciuu»- 
neas  they  gazed  upon  the  loving  face  of  the 
mother  who  bent  over  him.  They  closed 
again  in  quiet  joy.  He  never  asked  how 
slie  came  thei-e ;  he  was  content  to  kuow 
that  she  was  with  him.  His  first  words  were 
to  Carl ;  he  asked  why  Ernst  was  nut  there  ? 
Carl  could  not  understand  how  he  knew  tliat 
they  were  all  in  Rome.  He  could  not  think 
why  he  took  it  so  quietly  that  his  mo  titer 
was  with  him.  At  liist,  when  she  was  out  of 
the  room,  he  told  Carl  how  he  had  met 
Mai'ie  on  his  way  to  the  quay,  to  look  after 
the  marble,  and  how  he  had  tied  at  once. 

When  he  was  sutfiuiently  strong  to  be 
removed,  an  easy  English  carriage  was  sent 
from  Rome  for  him.  He  was  taken,  at  his 
own  desire,  to  his  own  lod«;ing3.  There,  after 
a  few  days,  he  regained  so  much  strength,  tiiat 
his  mother  ventured  to  tell  hiui  that  Ernst 
was  in  Rome,  "  with  his  wife  Katrine."  She 
saw  that  she  had  done  well  to  use  precaution 
with  him ;  for  when  he  heard  that  Katrine 
was  Ernst's  wife,  he  turned  white,  and  had 
nearly  fainted. 

"  Katrine  married  to  Ernst !  Mother  1 
Katrine  married  to  Ernst ! " 

"  Hush,  my  son.  We  know  all.  All  shall 
now  have  a  hanpy  tennination.  Ernst  is  wait- 
ing outiide.  Will  you  see  him  ?  He  has  seen 
you  ali-eady.  When  you  were  delirious  with 
the  fever  he  was  with  you." 

**  Oh,  mother,  mother  I  "  cried  Eric,  ^  where 
is  my  noble  brother  J " 

Ernst  came  in.  Eric  rose  to  meet  him, 
and  fell  upon  his  neck.  Long,  long  the 
brothers  held  each  other,  locked  in  a  close 
embrace. 

**And  Marie?  When  shaU  I  see  her?" 
said  Eric 

'*  Now,  dear  Eric,"  said  Ernst.  Eric  received 
her  from  the  hands  of  his  brother,  fohled  her 
in  his  ai-ms,  and  once  again  chisped  her  to  hia 
throbbing  heart. 

And  so  there  was  another  festa  in  ArquL 
The  old  priext,  who  had  so  tenderly  nursed 
Eric,  gave  him  and  his  bride  the  nuptial  Ix'ne- 
diction  at  the  foot  of  the  very  altar,  in  the 
very  church.    Yovi\v%  %\.tU  i6,\.'«N4<wi.\.VNfc>j5\>sJcL 


bmd  rejiudned  with    her  in    their  absence.  \tk«  \a\a   im\ws&xu      hjx^^   ^^*«  "^^  'sw*' 
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■Kwy,  the   bride  and   bridesroom  tUrtad 
for   VieiiDA,   where   Qui   iotned   them  at 
the  end  of  a  month.    And  then  all  three 
went  to  Kronentbak  and  epeot  the  winter 
there.    £n»t  had  his  wedding  pment»  and 
the  (lay  that  it  wm  hong    up   over   the 
nanteliJieee  in  the  withdrawmg-roons  there 
wee   a  grand  pirtj  at  KroneuthaL    Some 
of  the  gueeU  did  not  know  bat  what  thej 
liked  a  enittll  picture  of  ladiea  attaeked  bj 
wolvea,  qtuU  as  well  aa,  If  not  better  than,  tlie 
large  one.  Howerer,  o|ttaione  were  rery  maeh 
divided  about  that  Gari,  and  £met,and  £ric^ 
had  some  capital  cport  together ;  and  Sdi  warts 
killed  three  more  wolvea  before  he  went  back 
to  Borne  iu  the  spring,  with  hiayonng  mistreaK 
to  whom  he  now  appeared  to  have  trana- 
Ibrred  hia  allegifince.    Erin  bought  a  beau- 
tiful little  villa  in  the  ueighboarliood  of  ArquL 
Every  winter  they  returned  to  KronenthaL 
Carl  often  joined  them  both  there  and  at 
ArquL    The  laat  time  he  was  expected  in 
the  north,  grand  prepamtions  were  making 
at  the  oaatle,  to  reottva  with  becoming  honors 
the  blooming  young  bride  he  was  bringing 
with  him  from  the  banks  of  thsfaroffXhamea ; 
and  to  whom  he  wanted  to  ahow  what  warmth 
of  hospiulity  was  to  be  found  im  the  frost  and 
snow  of  a  Pomeranian  winter. 


Li  fha  words  of  aarii 


where  found ;  all  ia  Ia  inotis«7  aMu 
pawdiM  or  ecMitnotins,  ttiair  ataiHi  m 
up  or  &W&9  tMr  panbaUft  aai  aadMfli 
iBf  ia  aapoaita  diraetiooa  i«m|tts« 


A  WAY  TO  REMEMBER. 

Most  aeif-ediicated  men,  who  for  the  most 
part  have  to  win  their  bread  and  their  in- 
formation ti>gether,  feel  tliat  the  pressing 
and  material  business  of  life  has  a  tendency 
to  interi'ere  with  the  memory  of  the  scientific 
facts  or  of  the  philosophical  truths  which,  in 
Uie  intervals  of  leisure,  they  have  been  at 
pains  to  acquire.  Now,  there  are  many 
every-day  fumiiiar  thingR  wliich,  by  any  one 
sincerely  in  earnest,  may  be  made  powerful 
helps  to  the  memory,  and  to  habits  of  refleo- 
tioii,  through  the  association  of  ideas.  It 
may  be  useful  to  illustrate  this  position  by  a 
few  examples. 

There  are  few  readers  who  hare  travelled 
by  any  sort  of  carriage,  who  could  have  failed 
to  remark  the  appearances  of  motion  im- 
pressed upon  the  laiulscape.  These  are  due, 
not  to  the  landscape,  but  to  the  carnage. 
Such  simple  phenomena  are  easy  of  nasocia- 
tion  with  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the 
immobility  of  the  sun  ;  they  read  many  les- 
sons to  us  on  the  difference  between  real  and 
apparent  motion. 

Among  the  highest  truths  in  nature,  is 
the  now  confessed  universality  of  motion. 
The  fixed  stars  are  no  longer  fixed  in  the 
ordiuary  sense,  and  the  belief  of  thousands 
of  yeara  that  they  were  absolutely  fixed,  u 
now  proved  to  have  arisen  from  an  illusiou 
of  the  senses.    All  are  now  conceded  to  be 


Itls  wall  dwi  w#  are  iikawiaa  talMil'i 
lisBits  of  M  tfaMS  oliM«as  aiwlni;! 
thasa  Umita  aan  fliavar  ba  paasady  aaliri 
thaaBdofavaafc  pariod,aaKNuili«g«Mi 
■ullioiisofyaan^UM  antva  taags  if  lii 
tkn  will  bshTa  bean  asoomplishad,  ths  m 
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sTOtaan,  planets^  ovWta^  j 

Mt&ea,  parilialia»  and  iiodc%  will  hai^  Mi 

their  original  wftlnas  and  piaeai^  aal 

great  bsli  of  atarttity  win  ba>witbsaiWi 

Onar 

Now  among  many  things  .whidli  wtl 
not  mantiimad,  bat  viilok  an  aeeeHU 
iBTolvad  ia  the  nbova  atatam— 1>  than 
not  a  lew  that  ara  aztrsoMfy  difiesH  a 
reneml^red,  but  wUdi  it  waald  ks  saii 
ablatoMtmain  mmmi9ry\^1h$Mdk 
liar  assodationsL  Baeuniaf  mIi  to  ( 
phtnomeaa  of  timwal ;  (fat  osrai  ■  to  ■ 
none  other  than  a  aaagniftaMft  c 
he  rides  around  that  great  on 
the  sun,  ia  the  midit  of  i 
without  and :)  we  maj  i^pk  xdbr  h  A 
apparent  motion  of  the  olftnti  tkn^wiM 
the  passenger  on  Uie  nikmf  fntpMH^ 
While  pasung  in  a  direct  te^iM|^  i 
forest  of  trees,  thoaa  trees  towu^ih&h 
is  moving  will  appear  to  open  eoi  «aif 
rate  firom  each  other,  while  those  left  Uhs 
will  appear  to  dose  upi  Now  thii  an 
opening-out|  and  thla  aama  eluauic«s^a 
actually  the  criteria  employed  to  dstanaj 
the  astronomer  touching  ths  direcfeas  i 
which  man  on  this  earth  is  travsUingtkMm 
the  starry  forest  in  the  skies.  Boras  ihi 
by  the  movement  of  the  sun,  the  astroaMi 
accordingly  seeks  a  point  in  the  htM 
where  the  stars  appear  to  ba  inereansf  111 
mutual  distances.  Finding  this  pou^l 
next  looks  behind  him  in  the  opposite  ia 
tion,  and  there  peroeiving  tha  sumts  ts  ch 
up  on  each  other,  he  eundadcs  that  ki  k 
found  the  direction  in  which  he  is  nab 
In  this  manner  it  was,  in  &ct»  that  Hani 
determined  that  the  aolar  aystem  is  trssdi 
through  apaoe  towarda  a  point  in  thia 
stellation  Heroules.  Now,  msny  miadii 
ing  on  this  simple  assnriationj  like  thiH 
who  receives  Uie  cue  of  a  word  or  two  ft 
the  prompter  and  then  remembers  his  ai 
part,  may,  from  the  mere  force  of  anchai 
tem,  remember  the  whole  of  the  disosfi 
of  Argehmder  and  MAodler.  Tha  bob,  ^ 
its  planets^  will  be  seen  sweeping  tea 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavena,— In  fMi 
wards  the  star  marked  v  in  the  iw^nstytilh 
Hercules^ — with  a  Telocitj  which  caasss 
naaaovera  distance  equal  to  thirty-thra 


moving  around  each  other  vjlth  marvellous  , _^  _^^^ 

velocity;  thou{;li,  irom  t\ie  <\:vaXiai<sft^  \>\W^^qiA>Qt«t^V^tAac^^aMl  t^^a^  \ibL^«pnJ' 
niotiou  appi-ars  to  us  to  V>e  TWiM:>LaX>\^  ^^^'^  •V'^T'^'^^;. '^  "^l  ^^^w^^,^*^-! 
The  auu  Uimself  baa  bia  «r«uxV  ol  Ua.N^V»i^iA  %a  Si»a  \!c^:M^!^  ^fi«aA\iw  \ki^  5 
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.Um  PleiBiles,  now  Bnpposed  to  occupy  the 
^ntre  of  gravity,  and  to  be  at  present  the 
ran  about  which  the  universe  of  st  trs  com- 
^pcMing  our  astral  system  are  all  revolving ; 
'the  light  from  Alcyone  requiring  a  period  of 
'flve  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  to  tra- 
.  Tene  the  distance  of  the  sun,  from  the  central 
.'orb  about  which  he  performs  his  mighty 
TCfTolutions ;  and  the  enormous  term  of  eigh- 
'ieen  million  two  hundred  thousand  years 
"being  required  to  be  accomplished,  if  we  may 
fvly  on  the  angular  motion  of  the  sun  and 
^stem,  as  alr^y  determined,  before  the 
tolar  orb,  with  all  its  planets,  satellites,  and 
oomets  will  have  completed  one  revolution 
'around  its  grand  centre. 

Still  keeping  to  the  incidents  of  travel,  and 
the  phenomenon  of  forest  trees.  Who  has 
not  observed,  while  jourueying  along  a  mil- 
Way,  how  the  trees  of  a  forest  apparently 


hundred  years*  duration,  the  truth  uttered  by 
Copernicus,  but  not  sufficiently  illustrated,  is 
at  length  indisputably  established. 

Sometimes  thiugs  of  a  grosser  sort  will 
serve  to  make  those  of  a  finer  quality  not 
only  more  appreciable,  but  more  intelligible. 
Questions  in  regard  to  the  subtle  esauuce, 
Xiight,  are  difficult  because  of  their  fineness ; 
but  it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  them 
clear  by  resembling  the  subjects  they  regard 
to  tangible  objects,  such  as  gun -boats,  and 
rifle-lKilla,  and  gun-barrels.  One  of  the  last- 
named  articles  is  supposed  to  be  placed  on 
a  moving  boat,  and  it  is  proposed  so  to 
direct  a  rifle  on  shore  as  to  fire  a  ball 
down  the  said  barrel.  Now,  let  the  two 
rifles  be  on  the  same  exact  level,  and  the 
axes  of  the  barrels  be  made  precisely  to 
coincide, — would  the  ball  from  the  one 
paa4  down  the  other,  in  case  the  fixed  one 


whirl. around  each  other — an  appearance  pro- 1  were  fired  at  the  exact  instant  the  muzzles 
duced  by  the  rapid  speed  of  the  carriage  f  j  came  precisely  opposite  to  each  oilier  7  The 
TliiH  incident,  familiar  as  it  ist,  may  serve  to ;  uninstructed  would  be  apt  to  answer  yes ;  not 
rairie  habitually  in  the  mind  the  notion  of  the  I  because  the  scientific  reply  confidently,  No. 
parallax  of  the  fixed  stars.  Parallax  is  the ;  It  is  necessair  that  the  fixed  rifle  should  be 
apparent  change  in  the  place  of  im  object,  |  fixed  before  the  moving  one  comes  opp.>sice, 
occasioned  by  the  real  change  in  the  place  of  j  and  the  rifleman  mnst  make  an  allowance  for 


(he  spectator.  Since  the  parallactic  motion 
of  the  forest  trees  becomes  less  and  less  per- 
ceptible as  the  velocity  of  the  travelling  be- 
holder diminishes,  or  as  the  distance  of  the 
seemingly  moving  object  becomes  greater,  it 


the  time  the  ball  requires  to  move  from  the 
one  gun  to  the  other,  and  also  for  the  velocity 
with  which  t)ie  moving  piece  is  descen<ling  the 
stream.  In  order  that  the  ball  from  the  shore 
may  be  caused  to  enter  the  muzzle  of  the 


is  evident  that  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  '■  moving  rifle,  this  computation  mu8t  be  accu- 
fixed  stars  is  equivalent  to  determining  the  |  rately  made.  But  further  conditions  have 
amount  of  the  parallactic  change  in  their  rela- 1  also  to  he  consiilered.  For  instance,  it  must 
tive  positioni^  occasioned  by  the  actual  change  j  be  recollected  that  while  the  ball  is  progress- 
of  the  positions  from  which  they  may  be  j  ing  down  the  lurrel,  the  barrel  itself  is  pro- 
▼iewed  by  a  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface,  jgressin^  down  the  tide,  and  that,  in  order  to 
The  spectator  will,  on  the  prompting  of  this :  avoid  tlie  pres.^ure  of  the  ball  against  the 
remarkable  suggi'stion,  ])robably  remember  I  upper  side  of  the  barrel,  the  latter  must  be 
that  when  the  orbitual  motion  of  the  eai*tb  ■  fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  that  the 
was  fii-st  propounded  by  Copernicus,  and  it  j  bottom  of  tlie  barrel  must  be  as  far  up  the 
was  asserted  to  revolve  in  an  ellipse  of  nearly  >  stream  as  it  will  descend  bv  the  boat's  motion 
nx  hundred  million  miles  in  circumference, '  during  the  progress  of  the  ball  down  the 
and  with  a  motion  so  swift  that  it  passed :  barrel ; — in  fine,  that  the  direction  in  which 
over  no  less  than  sixty-eight  thousand  j  the  barrel  of  the  riflo  which  should  receive 
miles  in  every  hour  of  time,  the  oppo- 1  the  ball  must  be  place<],  is  determined  both 
nents  of  the  great  philosopher  exclaimed,  j  by  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  and  the  velocity  of 
that  this  d(x:trine  could  not  be  true  ;  *'for,"  I  the  boat  which  bears  the  rifle. 
Mild  they,  **  if  we  ai*e  sweeping  around  the  i  But  what  has  this  very  material  parable  to 
■un  in  this  vast  orbit,  and  with  this  amazing ;  do  with  the  theory  and  properties  of  light  1 
Telocity,  then  ought  the  fixed  stars  to  whin :  First  of  all,  we  liken  the  particles  of  light 
round  each  other,  as  do  the  forest  trees  to  tlie  { that  are  shot  from  the  fixed  stars  to  the  balls 
traveller  flying  swiftly  by  them.**  To  the  that  are  shot  from  the  fixed  rifle.  The  gun- 
unassisted  eye  this,  which  was  the  case  in  barrel  on  the  moving  boat  represents  the  tube 
fact,  did  not  appear ;  and  the  Coi)emicaiis  |  of  the  star-gazer,  and  the  boat  represents  the 
were  without  a  satisfactory  reply.  They !  earth  which  bears  him  while  itself  sweeping 
could  only  venture  a  suggestion  that,  owing ,  around  in  its  orbit  Down  the  axis  of  that 
perhaps  to  the  enormous  distance  of  the  fixed ;  tube  the  particles  of  light,  like  the  aforesaid 
■tan,  no  perceptible  change  was  operated  by  j  rifle-balls,  must  pass,  in  order  to  reach  the 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit ;  in  eye  of  the  observer.  As  the  velocity  of  tht 
Other  words,  that  the  nolo  of  the  heavens :  earth*a  motion  has  been  ascertained,  and  as 
revolved  in  a  curve  of  two  hundred  mil- !  the  amount  by  which  the  telescope  must  be 
lion  miles  in  diameter,  but  that  such  was  j  inclined,  to  cause  the  light  to  enter,  has  been 
the  distanee  of  the  spheres  of  the  fixed  determined,  the  velocity  of  the  li^^ht  itself 
•tars,  that  this  curve  was  reduced  to  au  becomes  kao'WTi  Itcnn.  nXikm^  V«^  ^^a^».\  v^ 
ittvMble  jH^t    Alter  a  contest  of  three  itUua  tk«  pT^^\o^i  ^Vi«xii!^ikR^'«ii^ 
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fnemllble  iraloeltj  H  ntUkcbrlly  eooilrmed. 
IVir  the  rett,  the  wnlity  of  the  eMrth^k  notimi 
it  alMolntelj  neeeewy,  to  render  the  pheno- 
mena  at  all  expllcahle.  Siiflli  w  ijlaetratfon 
may  eenre  to  exf^in  to  the  groaMet  under- 
atanding  how  It  ie  that»  owlni?  to  the  jwo- 
ffrea^Te  motion  of  llfht^  and  the  rerolnUoD 
of  the  earth  in  ito  oi^t^  the  eeleatial  hodiea 
cannot  oeeapy  in  the  heaTene  the  plaoee 
which  they  appeftr  to  ftlL  The  partielee  of 
li^t  from  Jnpiter  take  nearly  forty  mhintee 
In  pearing  from  the  planet  to  the  ohaerref^ 
eye.  Meanwhile  the  earth  hae  progrcwed  in 
iti  orbit  eome  thirty-eeven  thooaand  milea, 
and  the  npectator  borne  along  with  it  mniit 
■ee  the  |danet,  not  where  it  actually  ia,  hnt 
where  it  waa  in  appearance  eome  forty 
minutea  before.  The  aame  effiset  in  kind  fa 
produced  on  the  placea  of  the  fixed  atara, 
and  ia  called  aberration.  To  bring  all  thia 
to  mind  with  deameaa  and  preoiaion,  it  needa 
onW  to  think  of  the  gun-boat^  the  rifle-banrel, 
ana  the  rifle-balL 


THE  SANDIICAN  M7STEBY. 

It  ia  juat  fourteen  yeara  ago  nnce  I  dbh 
eoTcred  my  firat  my  hair ;  it  waaflouriahing 
(confound  it!)  in  Uie  moatoatentaiioua  manner 
in  ray  left  whiaker,  and  had  turned,  aa  I 
belieTe,  from  black  to  white  in  a  aingle 
'  night  It  waa  the  morning  of  my  birthday. 
I  )iad  risen  full  of  roaturod  youth — I  was 
but  two-and-forty — and  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
From  a  baaelesa  dream  of  matrimonial  subjec- 
tion I  had  awakened  to  find  myself  alone.  I 
had  said  in .  my  heart,  **  There  is  no  need, 
Harry  Lorelesa,  to  take  to  thyself  a  wife 
these  ten  years."  In  the  pride  of  my  manhood, 
in  the  glory— if  I  may  say  so — of  my  wounded 
beauty  I  was  smitten ;  that  spiral  form 
which  stood  out  from  the  raven  masses  of  its 
fellows  WAS  a  warning  not  to  be  neglected. 
Some  eyiclence  of  the  breaking  up  of  my  sys- 
tem had  been  apparent  to  me  for  years,  which  I 
had  striven  to  account  for  by  temporary 
causes,  and  they  now  became  fearfully  signifi- 
cant. I  could  not,  thenceforward,  conceal 
from  myself  that  the  button  of  the  waistband 
of  my  trowsers  was  betler  left  unfastened ; 
that  I  felt  happier  when  out  of  my  little 
patent  leather  ooota.  What  then  waa  my 
conduct  upon  the  discovery  of  these  fisusts  t 
I  eradicated  the  grey  hair  with  care,  and 
burnt  it ;  I  became  thinner-waisted,  smaller- 
footed  than  ever  ;  I  was  gayer — brighter  from 
that  moment ;  danced  more  ^waltz,  especially), 
aang  more  (aentimental  ballads,  idways),  and 
cave  up  whist  entu*ely ;  in  short,  apoplectic  in 
feeling,  I  became  quite  boyish  in  manner ;  for 
I  felt  there  waa  no  time  to  lose  in  taking  unto 
myaelf  a  wife. 

In  the  place  where  I  resided  the  aupply  of 
yonnff  ladiea  far  exceeded  the  demand.  On 
my  rtght  hand  dwelt  the  eight  Miaa  Nogoea ; 
two  red,  and  one  with  a  aquint ;  on  my  left 


^b^lkmMkmfkmmnmt  aUaoaliktMi 
iw  km  to  OM  woiild  bo  myM| 
mbtakea ;  and  m\^%  iMd,  «vwtadhlj 
moat  oompilettted  bigamr.  Tha  taal 
HoMfoata  boUi  in^ua,  mi 
moroial-^vwa  within  a  atoaA 
tamoe  towards  tiM  town  WM  flai 
pay  BdKlaiy    ttfloen    who   hdl 
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with  halfpi^  luvval  ditto^  vitk( 
waiting  for  aafiliag  oidais  in 
Oapid.  To  aU  oC  Siaae 
inooaia^  down  to  tlM  panaa  and  1 
been  intafaatfaig  for  yaava:  what  I  j 
month  iof  mw  lodgi^ga;  wliat  I 
allowed  at  ooUeffo  ;  how 
had  been  to  njr  Mhor^a  heaxae ;  an  tW 
throw light»ia  liiotk  opon  myaodaliri 
had  been  oQeeto  of  thair  cloaaat  inqd^l 

had  had  the  miafottmia  to  ba  a w§i 

landed  gentry^  they  woold  hava  kaMi 

S9  to  a  minnta^  for  Burlta  thearijf  li 
er  had  aver  heaxd  of— waa  neicr  Ml 
tiieir  minda.  The  fow  nilitaiy  ■■  i 
afaonaamidat  our  pattiooat  partm  at  Ai 
with  ware  dbaeibla,  flirtehK  f>^m^ 
anppar-with-abla  enoa|^  bat  th^aaal 
from  eligible;  the  threa  naaDiB  thefl|iBi 
who  had  moratluui  m  hnadrada-jer  Ml 
their  pay,  wei«,  aingalariy  flaooglv  lli«t 
married  onea.  In  audiaatateofC^pyiN 
Harry  Loveleaa  needed  n^^kmpm 
to  the  length  of  advertising  ht  aXnia. 

I  know  not  to  whoae  bow  n&  mm  k 
whose  crinoline  and  <<  whiakea"-IaHyMaR 
apeedily  fidlen  a  prey,  had  not  thaSoiaB 
fiuuilv,  fourteen  yeara  ago,  ann'red  aaai^ 
ua.  TherewaaaMr.8andiman,andti«iia 
three  Miaa  Sandimana ;  and  there  vailli 
Sandiman  ;  we  knew  there  waa  a  Mia&l 
the  carda  which  they  left^  apardy  eaxm 
returning  oalla,  "Mra.  Stm^iTfr*"  ariA 
Miaaee  Skndiman  "  (or  the  Mi»  Sandim^l 
we  were  wont  to  term  themX  ^^  ^"^  '^■>*" 
thins  more  of  herformanymontha.  TbaAa) 
lived  a  retired  life,  and  picked  and  choNf 
of  their  neighbours  for  their  Mends.  Hi 
were  Uierefore  deaeribed  by  aome  as^ii 
people  when  you  came  to  know  them,**  \d 
the  majority  aa  ''not  moving  in  oar  1 
circlea  by  any  means  ;**  the  young  laditti 
certainly  far  too  good-looking  to  be  |pf 
at  Sand  with.  In  conaideratioQ  of  their  ch 
and  of  the  execution  they  effected  aai 
the  hundred-aud-firat,  t^ey  were  denooi 
reapectively  by  that  gallant  oorpa--«Bi 
''Murder," and "Suddanl>eath>  Hmv 
all  three  blondea,  but  ^  Sudden  Death 
the  blondest  I  aaw  her  firat  uponth 
beach,  walking  and  reading  at  the  — i^ 
upon  a  rather  windy  July  day  -  her  p 
—a  pagoda  parasol  it  waa,  of  no  aort  o 
but  of  the  greatest  poaaible  ornament 
carried  off  auddenly  by  a  Bephyr  and  rw 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  deep.  I  ■ 
immediately— «a  alao  did  the  button  i 
waiatband— in  lieadloog  pnraoit^  and  a 
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Bt  the  water's  edee,  just  too  late.  To  have 
-wetted  my  patent  leather  boots  was  of  course 
«>at  of  the  question  ;  but  I  did  the  next  best 
thing  that  I  could  have  done,  and  I  sent  my 
^og  in  after  the  fair  craft.  I  restoi-ed 
ft  to  its  proprietress.  A  bow  the  next 
time  we  met;  a  bow  and  a  smile  the 
-time  after  that ;  a  shake  of  the  hand  the 
thinl  day,  culminated,  on  the  fourth,  to  an  \ 
iotitxluction  to  her  two  sisters  and  to  Mr.j 
Atfidiman.  I  tlien  met  them  daily,  by  acci- 
dent, in  their  marine  walks ;  I  sent  them 
CAitls  of  admission  to  the  BacheloiV  Ball. 
O  the  straUgems  put  in  practice  by  our 
-female  Sandwithians  to  procure  these!  the 
lieartburnings  they  cause ;  the  lifelong  feuds 
^hich  year  after  year  they  engender  or  in- 
ikme ;  the  envy,  tlie  malice  that  are  brought 
Ibrth  by  them — it  is  enough  to  make  tlie 
angels  weep ! 

At  last  the  Sandimans  asked  me  to  dinner. 
These  approaches  to  intimacy,  although  car^ 
ried  forward  with  exquisite  skill,  took  a  cou- 
nderable  time  to  accomplish  ;  and  yet  I  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  commandant  upon  the 
other  side.  Mrs.  Saudiman  had  not  yet 
shown  herself  j  her  lieutenant,  Pegton— a 
maiden  aunt  of  the  young  ladies — had  been 
their  duenna  in  their  rambles ;  their  chape- 
rone  at  the  ball.  Now,  said  I  to  myself,  I 
•hall  meet  the  mother  ;  and  I  said  it 
faiuinphantly,  for  nolxxly  else  at  Sand  with 
had  as  yet  enjoyed  that  privilege. 

I  arrived  a  little  tr>o  early,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  my  Arabella,  alone.  I  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  making  ample  mental  notes 
of  uer  accomplishments ; —  mannei's  easy  ; 
dress  quiet  perfection ;  no  alhi:sions  to  the 
aristocracy  ;  no  observations  about  the  wea- 
ther ; — I  began  to  think  her  exactly  the 
•on  of  i>er8on  to  sit  at  the  head  of  a  table ; 
I  considered  how  *  Mrs.  Harry  Loveless ' 
would  read  upon  a  visiting  card.  Nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  as  to  sisters-in-law  :  both 
entered  gracefully ;  did  not  call  their  sister 
Bella ;  did  not  attempt  to  make  her  uncom- 
fortable through  spite,  nor  to  cut  her  out 
the  least  in  my  affections  :  father-in-law 
just  as  he  should  be,  commonplace — your 
eleyer  fathei^in-laws  are  always  borrowing 
your  money— but  eminently  resjjectable ; 
head  hBi\d  and  shining  ;  countenance  bland  ; 
Toice  pompous,  waistcoat  arched :  Lieutenant 
Pegton,  bony,  knuckly,  with  iron-grey  mous- 
tache, but  looking  as  if  she  had  money  in  the 
fundd.  Still  no  mother-in-law.  I  thought 
of  all  that  Sandwith  had  been  saying  about 
her :  that  she  was  mad  ;  that  she  drank  ; 
that  she  had  an  incurable  disease,  supposed 
to  have  been  long  extinct  among  the  human 
species ;  that  she  had  a  pig's  face  ;  that  she 
)iad  no  nose.  Mv  suspense  became  intolerable. 
"  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Sandiman  this  evening  ? "  I  said  to  the 
Lieutenant^  as  I  took  her  down  to  dinner. 

'*  I  fear  not,  Mr.  Loveless,"  she  replied* 
*  My  sister  is  at  present  indisposed.** 


She  was  always  indisposed,  it  seemed.  It 
was  the  answer  i»eople  got  when  they  called  ; 
it  wan  the  reply  that  was  written  to  invita- 
tions ;  and  yet  none  of  the  six  Sandwith 
doctors  had  had  a  chance  at  her.  But,  the 
lower  orders  had  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  upper:  the  butcher  had  seen  her, 
and  affirmed  that  she  was  ''  tolerably 
good  to  look  at  for  an  old  *un,*'  and  "  deuced 
sharp  about  prime  cuts ;  **  the  maids  of  all 
work  had  seen  her  in  the  early  morning  upon 
her  lonely  way  to  the  sea-shore  to  bathe; 
she  had  been  taken  to  church,  thickly  veiled, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  the  frigidest 
of  bows  prevented  near  approach  to  the 
Sandimen  upon  the  Sabbath  days  ;  her  own 
domestics  had  been  fee*d  and  pumi)ed  in  vain 
— they  only  affirmed  that  she  was  subject  to 
tantrums,  which  appeared  to  be  a  common 
complaint  of  mistresses,  and  failed  to  satisfy 
the  curious.  Afler  dinner  I  perceived  Mr.  S. 
was  suffering  torture  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
me  company  and  himself  awake,  so  I  proposed 
a  nap ;  and  when  his  breathing  began  to  get 
stertorous  I  stole  up-staira  to  the  young 
ladles.  No  one  asleep  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  no  huddling  over  the  fire  with  gowns 
drawn  up  to  their  knees  for  comfort,  while 
they  abused  their  guests  for  amusement.  All 
at  work,  or  reading,  except  Lieutenant  Peg- 
ton,  who  was  above-stairs  with  the  invalid. 
The  whole  ilnng  began  to  wear  in  my  eyes 
the  appeai'ance  of  business — of  marriage. 
Sudden  Death  was  p<j8itively  charming  by 
firelight  Wouldsheplay?  Certainly.  Would 
she  sing  7  With  pleasure.  Was  she  fond  of 
biography  7  She  was  ;  and  of  the  riglit 
biographies.  I  was  on  the  point  of  culling 
her  Arabella  before  them  all ;  but  changed 
it  just  in  time  into  Arethusa  and  sea 
songs  in  general  I  had  determined  not 
to  commit  myself  till  I  had  seen  my  future 
mother-in-law  with  my  own  eyes.  I  knew 
what  frightful  accidents  have  happened 
through  such  a  rash  proceeduig  ;  huw 
Charlie  Blake,  of  the  Heavies,  for  instance, 
married  a  wife  in  that  manner,  with  the 
understanding  only  that  her  money  came 
from  the  mother's  side;  an<l  indeed  it  did 
BO,  for  she  had  earned  it  by  going  about  the 
country  in  a  caravan  and  exhibiting  herself, 
being  half  white  and  half  black,  like  a 
domino.  Battle  presently  left  the  room  for 
a  thimble,  and    Murder    followed    her    in 

I'  )Ui*suit   of    a  crochet-needle ;  directly  that 
^fnrder    was    out,     and    there    were     no 
■  witnesses,  I   whispered  "  Arabella,'*   in  my 
'softest  tones.    She  did  not  reply  in  words, 
{  but  her  fingers,  which  happened  at  that  mo- 
;  ment  to  be  entangled  in  mine,  returned  the 
slightest  of  pressures.    "  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  question,"  I  continued,  "  wnich,  I  trust, 
you    will    not  take  ill."     Her  little  hand 
trembled  violently,  and  I  think  she  expected 
to  be  asked  for  that  in  marriage,  at  once ; 
but  such  was  not  mv  intention.    ^  Will  joo, 
will  yon,  dear  Arabella,"  I  wont  on,  "perr  ' 
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IM  to  have  a  llttk 
mothert** 

I  felt  the  d«werMtQr»  growing  m  oold  m 
Barbie  while  I  aaid  thie ;  there  wae  erl- 
dently  eomething  ■eriooely  a«ii«  about  lira, 
a  IdedaralwHeeoinlofeakthatinetaat^ 
that  I  would  have  eompomided  for  an  Albino 
mpon  the  spot  "  Mj  mother,  Mr.  Loveleei,* 
■hereplied,  ^ie  at  preeentindiipoeed:'*  an4 
iwmediately  afterwaide  the  Lientenant  en* 
tered  the  room,  and  pnt  a  atop  to  aU 
ezpAanatien. 

Fora  week  after  that  intenriew  I  roae  with 
the  hffk--or,  at  leaet^  ywy  little  alter  eeven 
o*do^ — in  hopee  of  eatehing  my  Aitore 
mother-in-law  at  her  morning  walke ;  bat  to 
■o  parpoee.  After  that,  I  tried  an  hoar  etlU 
earlier,  almoet  before  the  eon  wae  up,  and 
then  I  eaaglit  her :  ehe  went  oat  to  bathe,  it 
eeemed,  at  etx  o*dodL  The  eangaine  dd 
lady  evidently  trueted  that  nobody  woald  be 
abrat  at  that  hoar,  for  ehe  wae  attired  in 
marine  eoetame  ;  her  head  wae  enveloped  in 
eomething  exceedingly  like  a  eponge-bag ; 
ehe  wore  bloe  ^leetaolee ;  her  Ibnn  wee 
rolled  round  in  what  appeered  to  be  a  bed* 
eartain,  and  ehe  had  yellow  elipperii  It  wae 
a  fHghtfal  apparitimi,  and  my  heart  half 
ftiled  me  for  a  moment;  bat  I  thoaght  of 
Aiabella.  and  was  firm.  It  eoald  not  earely 
be  that  ehe  wee  a  monomaniac  about  drem  1 
I  followed  her  aeroee  the  common  to  the  eea- 
beach,  and  took  the  number  of  her  bathing- 
machine.  I  sat  down  on  the  shingle, 
and  drew  forth  my  dj«ar-ease^in  order  to 
meditate  the  more  calmly.  The  sea  was 
dotted  with  countlees  sails,  and  the  billows 
were  leaping  in  the  sunlight ;  the  whole  face 
of  nature  was  at  its  ftdrest ;  bat  my  thousrht 
was  wrapped  up  solely  in  that  inexplicable 
being  in  Number  Twenty-two.  That  she 
came  there  regalarly,  and  subscribed  by  the 
month,  was  all  the  bathing-woman  could  tell 
me  about  her.  Was  that,  I  wondered,  for 
the  disease  which  was  otherwiee  extinct  in 
the  human  species  1  I  waited  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  out  came  Mrs.  S^  pre- 
cisely as  before.  My  belief  wsa,  and  is,  that 
she  retained  thoee  spectadee  upon  her  tioee 
—she  HAD  anoee — ^throughout  the  immersion. 
I  followed  her  to  the  centre  of  the  common, 
and  then  I  qwke.    '^Mis.  8andiraan^  I  beg 


ywwiUejwwemri  but  this  aseimd 
ehanee  of  my  gattuHrm  irard  with  y 
are  geiMnlly  ao  Indinpoaad,*  Ko  i 
*May  I  be  tMnnitted  to  aak  aqneslis 
eonoema  moat  neartw  one  of  yoir 
pliohed  danghUiaf*  Ko  aanrer. 
was  a  wandering  of  the  w%  and  att 
oCthe  Kp^  however,  aa  if  eha  wsi 
ahool  for  the  fit  aentanoei,  andi 
vmrioaa  othera  which  oflered  thema 
to  think  that  ahe  was  i 
a  gloriooa  mothmvln-law!— 1 
teraiined  npoa  one  naore  afbrt.  ' 
year  permission,  my  dear  madam,  topi 
my  endeavoam  to  obtain  yoor  dii 
handt"  She  answered  indeed  ia  the 
adve  I  hat  it  waa  in  »  manner  that 
eveiy  hope :  by  a  mngle  word,  alie  b 
the  reason  for  all  the  atrangt  prec 
and  mysterioas  meana  which  had  bee 
to  keep  her  dark  at  Sandwith,— a 
leaat,  the  yonnff  ladiea  had  been  diip 
It  was,  in  trnft.  nttttriy  impossibb  i 
alUanoe  with  either  of  tliem  eonld  hn 
eflboted  withoat  the  conoeahnent  4 
mother.  Tb  tha  following,  which  Ii 
dear  Arabella*-*  After  a  oonverssliB 
voor  good  mother  this  monhl 
Miss  Sandiman,  I  fool  it  mjpainfidi 
withdraw  my  pretenaton  to  your  afo 
but  be  sasured  your  aeeret  remainaW 
me  "•—I  received  no  answer.  TW^Mrfj 
uuderstood  all  at  once,  and  afifNfiii 
dare  aay,  m^  delicate  geoeroeity.  Dai 
present  wntiog,  fourteen  yean  ais 
mterriew,  I  have  never  diecloeed  tbia 
Mra  Saadiman*8  indinpoaition.  So  ti 
did  she  leave  out  her  M*e,  that  she  ea 
have  eaid  heaven  to  have  got  tber 
would  have  called  me  **  *Arry  "  to  the 
her  days. 


On  the  18th  of  July  wlU  b«  fmUkbtd.  pri 
ShilUnga  Mid  Stzpo&ott,  neatljr  bound  ia  dboOv 
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Coottlninc  tfa«  Numbnv  lamod  betwwDthtin 
«f  /ftnuaxy  mm!  tht  Twelfth  of  Ju^r.  Kisbte»l 
and  Pifty-eix. 
Compute  ette  efHotmhold  Wok4m  mtj  elwyi 
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